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FAMILIAR SKETCHES AND 
MORAL ESSAYS. 


; Nos, 
Advancement in life 6 - 39 
A turn for business - - 43 
Attachments 7s 40 
Burial fancies é 3 33 
Burns's jolly beggars. 2 
Burying with the head to the west 40 
Characteristics of England 33 
Children . . . 34 
Chimneys ‘ : . ° 50 
Clever women : < 2 36 
Confessors ° . ° 21 
Consuls . . okies 
Controllers- general . o «= 44 
Country and town acquaintances 33 
Cultivations : ° ° 15 
Danglers. . . « 5 48 
Dear years». ER wie 
Does the soul always think? . 44 
Domestic Man, the’ . . 49 
Drama, the “Haw. = al b23 
Dreaming 37 
English and Scotch housebuilding 51 


Extraordinary history of Thomas 
Jenkins ~. 

Fallacies of the young—Acquaint- 
antes . 

Debtors and creditors 

Fathers have ilinty 

hearts oe . ° 


Fits of thrift . ‘ s 16 
Flitting day . : ° 17 
General invitations ‘ 20 
Husbands and wives . - 35 
Jock o’? the Horn, . ° 27 
Leisure ‘ ; x 30 

‘Magnanimity . 5 . oi 82 
Monsieur Mollin . ° 42 
Nobody to be despised 5 : 27 
Noceremony . : . 28 
Old and new pictures . 49 
Oxford . A 30 
Passing crowd, the ef 3 5 
Passing season. BN % 37 
Popular rhymes : é 32 
Recognitions : ut pee 
Relations . : ° + OF 
Removals A 3 . 7 
Rocking, the . 28 
Secure ones . 5 2 11 
Setting up . . - 47 
Skryme . : - 8 
Strangers’ nook, the . 31 
Subjects of conversation °2 12 
Tailors : Z 38 
Talent and conduct iS c 32 
They 5 ° « |» 26 
‘Trust to yourself A 26 
Turners. 3 A saan 

, Victims : . . 8 

_Where is my trunk ? - . 45 

ARTICLES OF INFORMATION. 

_ Architecture of the human body 30° 
Artificial memory . : 52 
Ayrshire sculptor, the : oO" 
Babbage on machinery 28 | 
Boundary betwixt England and 

Scotland 46 
Britishand Irish linen manufacture 46 
British iron trade ° - 43! 
British silk manufacture - 39] 
British woollen manufacture 38 


Chapter of political economy, written 
for the British peasantry 
Characteristic sketches—Bentham, 48 


' China = « 28 
Cholera—Musselburgh ee 
Christian and Grecian philosophers 

compared . = mas AY 
Coal a . 46 
Coaleries of Crease 5 5 47 
Comets . — a . : 33 
Coming comet . Pet aes 31 
Criminal trials ,. : 34, 36 
Digestion =. ° 41 

iffects of certain employments on 
health A 2 Pare 
Efforts of genius, jirst article 35 
—__———_——-second article 37 
third article 38 


Elements of health 3 - 


45 
——__—_—_—— Temperature 49 
Emigrant, letter from an 46 


Emigration—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 75 95 
10, 11, 12, 14, 19, 20, 22 
Europe emerging from the middle 


ages: . . . 19 
Flowing of water e 52 
Formation of Scottish society—Nos. 

1, 3; 8, 14, 19; 31 
Geographical distribution .of dis- 

eases | . : 39 
Glass manufacture . . 51 


INDE X. 


Nos. Nos, 
Guernsey ; - 34] Streets Al 
Highland laird,a . 46 | Study of natural philosophy 2 
Highwaymen and housebreakers 45 Universality of vegetable and ani- 
Historical contrast 30 mal life ‘ . 48 
Historical sketch of the stocking Valley of the Mississippi 44 
manufacture iS ‘ 31 | Varieties of the human race 34 
Human, khair, the 35 | Venice 27 
Improvement of mankind by Chris- -| Vicious terms of speech and ‘com. 
tianity 16 position 22 
Improvements it in the Highlands 43 | Vicissitudes of the earth | 15 
Insinuation of Christianity into Pa- | Violin, history of the 6 39 
gan minds : ° 28 | Watering places—Moffat 2). nop 
Itinerating libraries igs riba 
Jamaica ‘ . 46 BIOGRAPHIC ee 
Jamaica—Slaves 5 | Adam, Alexander é 1 
Liberia—A merican black populas Arkwright, Sir Richard 16 
tion 31 | Audubon, J. J. : i 47 
Literary history of the Bible— Belzoni : 5 9 
First article 3 47 | Berry, Wolliana: 3 
Second article . . . 49 | Blacklock, Thomas 15 
Third article ety 6 . 52 | Bruce, James, the Abyssinian tra- 
Mahomet. Ali : 2 Sars, veller ‘ S 19 
Mangel wurzel ° 48 | Cary, Lott . ei 49 
Migration of birds 52 | Clapperton, Captain ° 51 
Names of.London streets ° 48 | Clarke, Edward Daniel 29, 30 
Natural history : 36 | Davy, Sir Humphry 36 
Natural history . - 39] Ferguson, James ~2 
Natural histor y— Animals with a Gifford, William . : ‘ 7 
backbone. : 43 | Heber, Reginald : f 13 
Natural history—Monkeys . 46 | Herschel ° : 19 
New Orleans ° 45 | Holcroft . 52 
Old burgh laws . . -- 26 | Howard ° . . : 50 
Old English architecture s 50 | Hunter, John 1] 
Plague—Cholera ° . 1 | Lanarkshire sculptor 45 
Poland in 1830 . : 5 | Murray, Alexander : . 3, 6 
Popular information on history— a Note to nis ie ong 
Ecyrr é < . Newton, Sir Isaac 23 
Tur JEWS . . 41 | Nicolo Payanini 38 
THE GREEKS. sae te 45 | Peter the Great a A : 40 
ATHENS AND SPARTA. 46 | Raeburn, Sir Henry ° 34 
Tue Turks 5 5 48 Sobieski, John 12 
Tue Romans—The monarchy Tam 0’ the Cowgate (Thomas, first 
and republic . . 51 Earl of Haddington) 5| 
Tur Romans—The empire— Walker, the Rev. Robert p 41. 
its decline and fail 52 | Washington . : 42 
Popular information on literature— Watt, James . : . 8 
Living poets 13, 16 
The English language - 25 TALES, ORIGINAL AND 
Periodical publications 28 SELECTED. 
Popular information on national American story, an 33 
institutions— American sailor's story 37 
The law of Scotland 9 | American tradition, an 2 23 
The criminal law of Scotland 12 | Annals of the poor 16 
Banking : % 21, 24 | Brave British tar . 40 
Schools. . at 29.| Bruntfield : : 4 
Popular information on science— } Catherine and Louisa 46 
Introductory : 3 17 | Crooked stick, the 26 
- Light ‘ 20 | Double marriage, the 45 
Heat_—Tts diffusion through Downdranght, the ° 13 
nature . % i 23 | Enchanted sledge} the 19 
Attraction 26 | Faithful wife, the 35 
Heat—Its pri operties and effects 30.| French village, the, an American 
Spontaneous combustion of the tale, . ° 5 
human body . ° 34 | Going to the races fi 44 
The atmosphere c 37 | Gridiron, the . 28 
The cipics uae (continued) 38 | Haunted head, the 34 
Trees s A 40 | Irish story, an 9 
Meteorolites S . E 44 | Irish magistrate, the” 24 
Popular morals . ‘ e 50 | Isbel Lucas . 48 
Pompeii and Herculaneum.— Jilted bagman, the ‘ 28 
First article 42 | Jubilee, the ° 24 
Second article 44 | Klinkenbergs, the . 7 
Third article 47 | Lady Jean s A 1,2 
Printing, origin and progress of 2, 6,10 | Lairds of Innes, the . | 28 
Printing and stereotyping . 35 | Lelia, an Italian tale . . 51 
Private life of James IV. of Scot- Little girl : ° 52 
land : ' 9, 10.| Lone Indian, the 49 
Pyrenean republic \ ° 50! Mick Kinshella, story of ~ 32 
ailways . . 46 | Miles Atherton 30 
Sacred history of the ivorld 43 | Misadventures of a lover 47 
Scotland in early times—InTRo- My sister Kate, a moral tale 17 
DUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY 4 | Mysie and the minister 30 
Scotland—lIts trade, shipping, and Ne’er-do-weel, the 38 
population 31 | —_—_—__—__ continued 39 
Scottish criminal trialg— Witch- Norwegian tale, a 22 
craft and poisoning . - 42) One night in Rome 43 
Scottish dukes, the—Hamilton 29 | Paul Holton 2 27 
——_______—— Argyle . 33) Pay your debt! 25 
Athole - 35] Plague-ship . . 30 
Buccleuch 36 | Planter, the . 42 
—______——. Gordon. . 42 Queen of the meadow, ‘the - 21 
Scottish manufacturing districts 16 | Rapids, the 20 
Scottish parliament before the Union 29} Red mantle, the, a ‘tale from the 
Scottish scenery Sensis ‘ 47 German ‘36 
Sea-shores of Britain . - 33] Runaway, the, by Miss Mitford ee 3 
Shipwrecked sailors \ . e 47 | Story of a vagabond o RES S52 
Sicily. - Al} Story of Cassem : 26 
Sitting posture for females A 35 | Story of Mrs Macfarlane 1, 12 
Sketches in aaa and Edin- Stranger guest, the, an English ; 
burghshire . 2 tale 19 
Sloth, account of the . : 49 | Susan Hamilton, a tale of village 
Somerville’s : 50 life 5 - 
South of Beuscs Boia - 481 Tale of a victim 
—_—_——_—§ Toulouse ° 51 | Tale of the forty-five 
Stocks, explanation of the . 27 4 


| Tale of the passions 


os 
Tale of the plague in Edinburgh 8 
Tale of the silver heart . 14 
Tale of Venice, a he AO 
Tourist’s adventure, the 3 
Traditionary story of Annandale 16 
Unlucky present, the 1} 
Victim of facility (first instance) 26 
———_—____—_ (second instance) 32 
Will Block, a true tale s 29 
William and Nancy . 49 
POETRY. 
Adieu, the és 23 
Battle of Killiecrankie 48 
Better land, the . 45 
Bluff muttoneer, the 14 
Customer wark 35 
Dissipated husband, the - 7 
Drop of dew, the F 26 
Fair one whom I mean, the 18 
Hymn for the Czar 48 
Hymn of the British peasant 3 
Indian girl’s lament, the . 20 
Infantine inquiries E 8 
Jeannie Morrison 44 
Linlithgow palace 38 
Matrimony ° . 12 
Mirkwood Mere ps ps Bei 
My native bay i . 33 
Ode to poverty : A 2 
Old familiar faces 15 
On a redbreast 47 
On. home 2 16 
Poet’s song to his wife Me 34 
Prayer S See ee 24 
Resolve, the : 17 
Scotland, to - 3 . 28 
Short gentleman’ s bpsieiey 25 
Song ~ 2H 
Song—Minnies to her’ spinning 
wheel s ‘ : 41 
Sonnet a $ r 32 
Sonnets (two) a 
Stanzas written in a rameh yard 42 
Tammy Little é 27 
Voice of spring b @ 11 
Wee ragget laddie > 47 
Widower, the - . e 29 
Yarrow unvisited - . > 2) 
K visited : / 22 
Young Randal 4 6 40 
COLUMNS FOR PARTICULAR 
CLASSES. 
Column for all whom it may concern 
— Wines x 
anglers 2 ° i 
= boys (Archery) 2 


(Archery concluded) 3 


boys—Game of cricket 21 
boys (Birds) 5 49 
- (Rabbits) ‘ 6 
clever little boys—Arith- - 
metical games 
country gentlemen— 
(Fox-hunting, &c.) 8 
-—————— fancy... 32 
fancy—Extraordinary 
shooting exploits 4. 
fancy—Jack Cavanagh, ~ 
§e. é peels 13 
home « 25 
housewives-—Cooking 17 
—————_ little boys and girls— 
Bees 15 
mercantile classes—Ca- 
nals ° ” 18 
mothers 24 
naturalists — Birds of 
South America 19 
rural economists 2 22 
serious’ reading—Im.- 
provement of man- NE 
kind by Christianity 16 
studious and scientific 9 
working classes . 10 
young women . - 20 


——_——— young women—Fashions 


—Domestic duties ‘12 
young ladies (Dress) 7 

young women—Domestic 
Economy <a gs 
MISCELLANEOUS. , 
Aberdeen jokes ‘ 3 33 
Aberdonians, bravery of the 29 
Abernethy, anecdote of Mr 2 ats 


Abstinence from food, extraordi- ; 


nary ° 20 

| Acquisition of knowlege ‘ 22 
Admirable Crichton ie é 
A city of the plague ° 4 
Adventure ‘ 42 
American enterprise . 41 
American scene F 33° 

if 


2 INDEX 


SS 
Nos. Nos. Nos. Ny es ‘ Nos. 
Adventure, a perilous ° 10 | Circumstantial evidence, discovery Flour, adulterated . : 25 | Jamaica fire-flies 3 52 
Adventure with a snake 13 of murder by Foot-marks of man and lower ani- Jeffrey, anecdote of Mr A 1 
Adventure with a bear # 4 | Civilization of the ‘South Sag Is- mals A - . 11 | Jerusalem 5 A; 5 q 
Aleppo : ° . 4] landers 12 | Forks, use of 0 41 | Jews . 39 
Alphabet of insects * - _ 25 | Claws of the lark, utility of the 22 Fox-hunters, and hunt... 8| Jokes of the J acobites omen 8 
Always drunk - : ° 21 | Climate of the Canadas : 27 | Fowls EB 1] Josephine . . + 25 
Alligator hunt, an ° ° 12} Coalstoun pear: . ° e 49 France—Cheap literature ‘ 44 | Judgment of God. . . 1 
Almack’s, description of . + 29 | Cobalt Ak tle . 8 | Freebooters of Lochaber Fi 37 | June ° . 79 
American hunt . ° 24 | Cobbett on milk 2 ‘ 31 | French and British drama « &6)July . * . on ang 
American lumberers A 4 17 | Colkittoch ° - 45 Frosted potatoes, to restore < 40 | Kaffrs. . -« FO 
- American mosquitoes . *3 | Colquhoun Grant 22 | Gardening— March . é 6 | Kames, anecdote of Lord. 12, 
American passenger pigeons. 7 | Commerce, progress of British. A prik P - 10] Kentucky sports . H Pam 5 
American settler, an =. . 11 | Commerce of the British empire 8 May . 6 14 | Kingly attire : 15 
American vines * 21 | Comforts of transportation ° 4 June R . 19 | Krim Gherri Katti Gherri 12 
Amusements of the lear ned 51 | Compass, invention of the . 9 July . 23 | Lady who nursed George IV., ac~  — 
Amsterdam F 4 3 | Compulsive hospital, ; : 36 August and Septem- count of the ° 33 
Anagrams. : ‘ 42 | Condor, the ° 35 ber 4 ° - 381] Lady of Woodhouselee : LT 
Ancient pottery setae 9 | Constantinople in 1830 : 20 October ° 37 | Laird of Warriston si aimed & 
Ancient vessels 82 | Corn in sheaves, on preserving & November 3 40 | Lakes, northern . . 21 
Anecdote of an English gentleman 43 | Cossack and panther ° 16 | ________December . - 44) Lakes, Scottish . werels 
Anecdotes e A 16, 25 | Cottage and workhouse gar dens 5 | Garrick, anecdote of . 5 16 | Land tax in England - nt'G 
Anecdotes picked up in. conversa~ Cotton manufactures of France 45 | Gas ‘ F 7 | Larch : 3 . 38 
sation 5 . 40, 43, 50 | Cotton trade ° 5 41 | Garrick, singular “anecdote of 44 | Larry M‘Farland . ° 27 
Animal life . . - 421 Countess of Orkney . ° & | General Washington : 7| Last of the serpents . 2» 35 
Animal weather-glass « - 51 | Counterpart anecdotes : 31 | Geneva. - 10} Last wolves of Moray 9 . 37 
Angel : ' ° 6 | Crab fishers - : : 11 | George III., patience of” Z 29 | Latitude of the Caltonhill é 35 
Ants ° . ° 12, 43 | Cracow ° : 40 | German philosophers . « 21} Lauder, Mrs Marea . EaIISS 
Appellations . ° ° 34 | Credulity in India . ° 39 | German yillage . . . 51 | Lavalette 3 . 9 
Arithmetical amusements 5 31 | Cricket and running match . 32 | Ghosts é - 5 3 | Lawns, to produce grassy ° 22 
Ass, kindness of the . - 34] Crime and population . 11 | Ghosts, can horses see. . 13 | Lawrie Tod, ongu OL me. 2 lO 
A sound horse 5 47 | Crossing the line . . - 50] Glance at Glasgow . 3 44 | Liberty : 25 
Astronomy and celestial mechanics Curious custom in Sweden + 44 Good old country gentleman 32 | Liberty of the press c 2548 
Athens 4 ° 4 | Curious history of an Edinburgh Good providence of God 8 | Life in India 43 
Aurora borealis in Orkney Some aol a boy . ° : 10 | Golden pippin apples. . 22 | Life and travels of John Ledyard 433 
Australian sports 5 -. 39 | Cup of genuine sherry . 23 | Gout, cure for the . . 12 | Leyden “ . 33 
Ayrshire sculptor Bs > 36 | Customs, old English 5 é 29 | Grand Cairo i; *y . 22] Life in Canada ‘ R 25 
Babbage on machinery . + 284 Customs in TANS, the Pape - 23] Gratitude among thieves i 46 | Light-houses ° . 10 
- Baboons : : : 51 | Damascus”. : 6 | Grave jokes, afew . é 6 | Lion in the Scottish shield . 21 
Badajos, storming of 17 | Day between the tropics. ° 36 | Grecian monuments $ 14 | Lion hunting . . pres 2 
Barclay, pedestrian exploits of) Cap- Deaf postilion - 35 | Great Britain’ (local manufactures) 13 | Living abroad > . 16 
Calne 6 : 13 | Death, remarkable presentiment of 20} Gretna Green . . : 31 | Locke's confession of beliek - 7 
Bathing . ‘ 7 29 Declivity of rivers » . 31 | Gymnastics 4 rt ; 9 | London and the gaming-houses 35 
Bayonets B 7 | Delft, town of a a ‘ 6 | Haarlem 3 1 | London fashions for November ~40 
Bear, great strength of the . 11 | Delhi : : ° ° 32 | Haddocks and other fish, to fry 17 | London porter < . A sien 
Bear hunting . . « 8 | Derbyshire tale . 2 | Haydn and his pupil Pleyel . . 45| Longevity . ‘ A 34 
Beauty : ° ° - 8 {| Diamond mill of Amsterdam _ . 21) Halifax in Nova Scotia . .. 21 | Long breakfast : . 24 
Beavers 7 14 | Diffusion of intelligence, by the Ba- Hanging to please the laird . 18 | Long nails of the Pacha: . 3k 
Beef, to boil a round of . 17 ron de Staél . . 25 | Hague, description of the ‘ 8 | Lord Sanquhar and the dancing- 
Beefsteaks, tobroil . . . 18 Distance of the fixed stars . 9) Hale, Sir M. ° : per ee master . 5 J 40 
Beggar’s dish, the r F 4 | Dolls’ eyes 30 | Havannah shark : : 49| Lost wig. Sale 1g 
Bees. ‘ . « 34] Domestic affection, importance of 25 Headless Cumins 5 A 43 | Louis 1V.—Madame Maintenon 8 
Best leather for shoes . Fs - 464 Domestic duties $ Ff 12 | Health i 5 27.| Macculloch’s work on commerce 18 
Bhattee robber oh £5 pcileies 45 | Dr Adam Ferguson 38 | Health, on the preservation of 17 | Mahogany 5 é : 10 
' * Bible analyzed 2 ° 40 | Drake’s first view of the Pacific 11 Hearing the evidence . . | 21 | Mahommedan beggar~ + ii 
Birds of North America 7 19 | Dress of the Hamburghers . 22| Heat . ° 4| March of science over ~ improved : 
Birmingham manufactures . 23 | Dumfries churchyard ° - 11 | Hedges; on thickening She F 8 roads. > . 44 
Biscuit, the : Sai ts 19 | Eagle and the stoat . ° 22 | Henry Erskine 5 11 | Monaghan, Sir teeny : i 28 
Bishop ‘Leighton 3 . - 20 | Earthquake, the é 42 | Herring fishery . 29 | Monsieur le Chat d os 4l 
Bisset, the animal teacher . 39 | East India Company, rise of the 23 | Highland anecdote, x Sir Walter Manufactures in metal Fic 35 
Blade forging z 4 25 | East India possessions, our . 15 Scott 52 | Major Weir ~ 5 : fia B53 
Blair, anecdote.of Dr Hugh - 10} Easter hunt at Epping . 21°) Highland cattle lifter . 51 | Marine population . : 9 
Bodies, weight of . ‘ : 10 | Eastern city, description of an 15 | Highland funeral ° . 25 | Marine railways a “ea 
Book trade of France Rn . 29 | Edinburgh ale : 31 | Highland hardihood ° e 21} Marvellous story . : 36 
Bon mot of Dr Barclay, anatomist 4 | Edinburgh jests and anecdotes 10 | Highland stories ° FS 25 | Massacre of the Mamelukes: . 32 
- Boundlessness of the creation - 13] Editor’s address to his readers 1 Highlander’ 8 answer * « 22 | Mendicity in ancient times . 25 
- Boy’s letter 5 - 84} Education in America : 29 | Hill ofiron. . . ° 45 | Melville, anecdote of Lord . 16 
Boys’ marbles 5 . 384 Eels travelling overland . 12 | Hindoo martyrdom | . ° 11 | Mental fortitude . . lh 
(Brain, curious result of i injury to the 14 | Effect of light on plants . 3 | Hindooism . ° . 211} Mess-room gossip . ° 16 
Brazit Fi : Effects of panic Budedis : 50 | Historical contrast + 30 | Michael Angelo : « 4 
( British capital . . . - 11] Egypt, coast of A . 25 | Holland, war of independence i in ~ 25 | Mid-Lothian, tradition . 21 
' British colonies 5 , ‘i 14 | Electrical clock i Sues Holland, curious lawin .. ° 9 | Miers’s travels in Chili . 40 
British dominions, extent of the 12 | Elibank, family of  . : 16 | Holy Land . . 13 | Military punishments : 36 
' British empire, value of abe ed ty in Elephant é ey te 28 | Horse shoe, superstitions of the 29 | Miller and freebooter . . 45 
the 5 ‘ Elephant, sagacity of an a 7 | Horses’ power . . " 39-| Milk, nature and properties of  . 2 
. British oak : Si a - 46] Elora, cavern temple of 5 35 | Hours of the day. . 14 | Minister and the colliers sl hae 
', Brougham, Lord ‘ 5 . 4] Emigrants, hint to a 3 12 | Houses, on painting . 10 | Minute beasts of prey . se) 3) 
| Bruce, parentage of Robert . 14] Enchanted sledge : 19 | How, to kill slugs é 45 | Mock turtle soup, to make aa 9 
-| Burdett, Sir Francis 2 - 8] Encyclopedia Britannica—(French Human body, architecture ofthe 30 | Moisture and quantity of rain - FO 
| Buildings, strengthening 5 10 army) é ° 5 | Human strength 3 - 30 | Mourning : . : 36, 45 
_)\ . Bug family, introduction of the 18 | English anecdotes b i 34 | Hume, anecdote of David a 29 | Mozart . 23 
Bull fights, Spanish < : 24 | Englishmen at Copenhagen : 20 | Humming bird . ~ ° . 2 | Murray, anecdote of Dr Alexander 9 
Bunyan, life of John ° . 29 | English oddities : A « 22) Hungary, present state of . 25 | Music l bs a y 
Burning mummies F - 46 | English porcelain ‘ - 62] Hungarian funeral i : 7 | Musical beans Oe ee 
_ Burning widows in India - 22 | Epithets : 4 = 36 | Hunting anecdotes ’ - 41] Mussulman’s Sabbath ‘° . I 
| Burns—Real fame . - 27 | Escape from a shark ‘ . 4 | Husbandry, glance at English 17 | Mutton, to boil a leg of 7 17 
Burns, original anecdotes of 13, 42 | Esquimaux : . 31 | Hypochondriac prince, the K 22 | Mutton, to roast a leg of a 17 
Burying beetle Erskine, Ralph . : 15 | Icelandic admonitions 5 4) Mysie and the minister - 30 
| Caithness, Earl of, and James the Etna, visit to Mount ‘ .27 | Imperial anecdote 4| Natural salutations ~._ Ra | 
Fourth . : 22 | European journals. . 25 | Indian Mussulman’s celebration of Navigation of the Mississippi <a 
| Caprices of the human appetite 20 | European sheep ° « 44 the new-year i z 8 | Neapolitans, condition ofthe , 31 
| Canada, life in ‘ . 25) Exercise . . 13 | Indian pagoda. 14] Negro doctor . e ‘ 2 
Canadian forests ‘ * . 29 | Expedition of James v. against the Indian females’ love of or ament 14 | Negro’s answer poem fen) 
Canadian independence : 9| _ border thieves . ‘ 23 | Innes, Laird of 5 : 25 | New Brunswick, productions of 32 
Canadian mineralogy o 25 | Fahrenheit : 3 ‘ 9 | Insects in the stomach . - 2) | New Holland warrior A oF 
Cameron, real story of Jeany 14 | Falls of Niagara : : 22 | Insects, voracity of . c 12 | New South Wales ae 2 
Cassem, story of . . é 25 | Falls of Terni b 12 | Instruments, cutting  . - 10] New Zealanders is Tey aa 23 
_ Cascade of the rainbow s = 4 | Family of Crusoes r . 7 | Ionian islands : 24 | Niger, the é Res 9 
| Cats . 1, 42 | Fashions : . - 12) “Trish blackguard,” invention of 25 Night scene on the Niger - 4 
Cats’ whiskers, use of . . 3 | Female Brazilian soldiet , 10 | Irish dance 5 , . 48 Nollekins i “Oy 
_ Cavanagh, Jack »  . : 13 | Fights of wild beasts, . 20] Irish magistrate . 6 . 24 | Non-baptising of the right hand 22 
Py Chain bridges ‘ ; 8 | Fight with a lion . ; « 22 | Iron bridges 3 | November ‘: 40 
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CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM CHAMBERS, AUTHOR OF “ THE BOOK OF SCOTLAND,” “ GAZETTEER OF SCOTLAND,” &c. 


Prick THREE HALFPENCE. 


THE EDITOR’S ADDRESS TO HIS 
READERS. : 
 {y is acustom so ancient, that I do not know whenit 
had a beginning, for editors of newspapers, magazines, 
and other periodicals, large and small, to commence 
their labours with an apology for their intrusion, and 
an expression of sorrow for their defitiencies. With 
regard to such a venerable usage, I beg entirely to 
depart from it. I make no apology, and seek no un- 
due favour. The grand leading principle by which I 
have been actuated, is to take advantage of the uni- 
versal appetite for instruction which at present exists ; 
to supply to that appetite food of the best kind, and 
in guch form, and at such a price, as must suit the 
eonvenience of every man in the British dominions. 
Every Saturday, when the poorest labourer in the 
country draws his humble earnings, he shall have it 
in his power to purchase, with an insignificant portion 


of even that humble sum, a meal of healthful, useful, 


and agreeable mental instruction: nay, every school- 
boy shall be able to purchase with his pocket-money, 

omething permanently useful—something calculated 
Werincnce his fate through life—instead of the trash 
upon which the grown children of the present day 
were wont to expend it. Entertaining such a design 
as this—one calculated to be of such extensive service 
to mankind at large—those apologies, which Johnson 
has already condemned as being 


*« With merit needless, and without it vain’— 


would beunutterably ridiculous. Whether I succeed 
in my wishes, a very brief space of time will satisfac- 
torily determine. I throw myself on the good sense 
of my countrymen for support; all I seek is a fair 
field wherein to exercise my industry in their service ; 
and should Heaven in its mercy grant me that share 
of health, which, by its inscrutable Providence, is 
now denied to so many around me, I do not despair 
of showing such a specimen of the powers of the 
printing-press as has hitherto been unexampled in the 
history of Literature. It may, perhaps, be considered 
an invidious remark, when I state as my honest con- 
viction, that the people of Great Britain and Ireland 
have never yet been properly cared for, in the way of 
presenting knowledge, under its most cheering and 
captivating aspect, to their immediate observation. 
The scheme of diffusing knowledge has certainly more 
than once been attempted on respectable principles, 
’ by associations established under all the advantages 
of an enormous capital, as well as the influence of 
baronial title, and the endeavour has generally been 
attended with beneficial results. Yet the great end 
has not been gained. The dearth of the publications, 
the harshness of official authority, and, above all, the 
folly of attaching the interests of political or ecclesi- 
astical corporations to the course of instruction or 
reading, have, separately or conjunctly, circumscribed 
the limits of their operation ; so that the world, on 
the whole, is but little the wiser with all the attempts 
which have in this manner been made. The strong- 
holds of ignorance, though not unassailed, remain 
still to be carried. Carefully eschewing the errors 
intowhich these highly praiseworthy associations have 
unfortunately fallen, I take a course altogether novel. 
_ Whatever may be my political principles—and I would 
not bein the least degree ashamed to own and defend 
them—neither these principles, nor any other, which 
would assuredly be destructive to my present views, 
shall ever mingle in my observations on the conven- 
tional arrangements of civil society. Nothing could 
afford me more unmitigated pleasure than to learn 
that CHAMBERS'’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL 
yielded equal edification and delight to the highest 
conservative party in the state, and to the boldest ad- 
vecate of an universal democracy : or was read with 


as much avidity at the cheerless firesides of the Irish 
Roman Catholic peasantry, as at those of the more 
highly cultivated Presbyterian cottars of my native 
land. I have voluntarily, and unprompted, taken in 
my hands an engine endowed with the most tremen- 
dous possibilities of mischief. I may have it now in 
my power to instil the most pernicious opinions on 
almost any subject, into the minds of three millions 
of human beings.. But I see the straight path of 
moral responsibility before me, and shall, by the bless- 
ing of God, adhere to the line of rectitude and duty. 


On account of certain existing laws affecting un- 
stamped periodical publications coming out at briefer 
intervals than twenty-seven days, this Journal, as a 
matter of course, will not be expected tocontain any 
news of general events, or any political or parliamen- 
tary intelligence. All information of that character, 
when wanted, must be sought for in the ordinary seven- 
penny stamped newspapers. The matter which I 
am allowed by law to introduce into my paper is, how- 
ever, such as will, I trust, be of value to readers in 
all grades of society. As I happen to be able to spare 
room, I shall present—but not too hurriedly one upon 
another—original and select papers on Literary and 
Scientific subjects, including articles on the Forma- 
tion and Arrangements of Society; short Essays on 
Trade and Commerce ; Observations on Education in 
its different branches, with Investigations into the 
Properties of our Scholastic and Academic Institu- 
tions ; Sketches in Topography and Statistics, relative 
to Agriculture, Gardening, Planting, Sheep-farming, 
the making of Roads, Bridges, and Canals; the Es- 
tablishment of Ferries, the best means of Conveyance 
by Land and Water; Increase of Population; the 
Uses of Machinery to simplify Human Labour, Ma- 
nufactures, &c.; all indicative of the vast improve- 
ments effected in the United Kingdom and America 
by the skill and perseverance of their inhabitants, 
and of what still remains to be accomplished.—For 
the express use of the poor man, I shall open a con- 
tinued flow of valuable and correct information for his 
guidance, should he be disposed or necessitated to 
emigrate—neither, on the one hand, buoying him up 
with false hopes, nor, on the other, discouraging him 
by gloomy anticipation.—For the benefit of poor old 
men and women who live in cottages among the hills, 
and who cannot sometimes come to church, because the 
roads are miry, or because the snow lies deep on the 
ground, I shall give excellent pithy passages from 
the works of the great British Moralists, the names 
of which they hardly ever heard of.—For the recre- 
ation of those men who reflect deeply on the consti- 
tution of man, I shall from time to time present pas- 
sages from the works of Newton and Bacon, the 
learned Encyclopedists, and other English luminaries 
of the present and preceding ages; so that their dig- 
nified knowledge may not remain any longer locked 
up in leather bindings, in presses, but be brought 
under the view of my readers, as they lie on their sofas 
in warm and comfortable rooms.—To Artizans I shall 
present instructive little paragraphs from the best 
writers on the various branches of their industry, and 
notices of new inventions in mechanics.—To the Na- 
turalist I shall, in a similar manner, offer agreeable 
sketches illustrative of his interesting pursuits.—My 
short extracts, relative to Domestic and Cottage Eco- 
nomy, will, I doubt not, be received with approbation, 
from their general utility.—I shall give short analyti- 
cal notices of and extracts from Books, pointing out 
which ought preferably to be bought. In this depart- 
ment I shall be altogether beyond the reach of being 
purchased by publishers, and shall only consult the 
benefit of the reader. I anxiously desire to remain on 
the most amicable terms with al) my editorial friends; 


but I promise them they shall find mea verv Davoust 
in literary warfare. Like that eminent general of di- 
vision—who thought nothing of marching a body of 
thirty thousand men a dozen leagues before breakfast, 
and capturing his enemy before the men had time to 
powder their hair, or put the necessary daily whit- 
ing on the belts of their cartridge-boxes—I shall have 
a dozen fresh publications dispatched and gutted be- 
fore they have time to draw on their red morocco slip- 
pers.—To the ladies and gentlemen of the “old school” 
I shall relate innumerable amusing traditionary anec- 
dotes, not one of which probably they ever heard be- 
fore; and I shall tell them many curious particulars 
of old castles, and abbeys, and monks, and abbots, 
which, I dare say, will entertain them very agreeably 
in their easy chairs by their firesides. With the ladies 
of the “new school,” and all my fair young country- 
women in their teens, I hope to be on agreeable terms, 
and I have no deubt but that in the end I shall turn 
out a great favourite. I will now tell them what I 
intend to do for them: I shall make a point of giving 
them every week, if I can find room, a nice amusing 
tale, either original, or selected from the best modern 
authors—no ordinary trash about Italian castles, and 
daggers, and ghosts in the blue chamber, and similar 
nonsense, but something really good. I willalso in- 
form them of a thousand useful little receipts and 
modes of housewifery, calculated to make them capi- 
tal wives; and perhaps I may give them some new 
insight into the mysteries of sewing maps and foot- 
stools, and painting in water colours, and drawing 
with pencils or chalk, and of singing, and improving 
their taste in music. 


I intend to do a great deal for Boys. I have long 
been of opinion that these ‘‘ harmless little men” are 
an exceedingly ill-used people. I was once a boy 
myself, and I remember how thankful I was when 
any body explained things tome. Iwas many years 
the worst scholar in the whole school. I never learned 
any thing, because no one would give mea reason for 
there being certain peculiarities in the construction 
of Latin words. It was ten years after I left school 
before I saw through the trick of learning this intri- 
cate tongue, which I found altogether consisted of pay- 
ing the most minute attention to the two last letters in 
the words; often did I think that mankind had entered 
into a conspiracy to torment boys with Latin. My 
distaste of this language drove me from the perusal of 
every kind of books, and I was near turning out an 
ignorant blockhead. My father, who was an exceed- 
ingly intelligent man, at length saw what I wanted: 
it was instruction under an alluring, comprehensible 
form. He tried me first with Gulliver—not a trifling 
sixpenny Gulliver, which tells only about the little 
men the size of your finger, but one which tells alsu 
of the great tall men the height of a church steeple ; 
and the men who were always apt to fall asleep, and 
had to be kept awake by flappers; and the men who 
always began to build their houses from the roof 
downwards; and of the horses who could speak and 
drink tea with each other, at one another’s houses, 
and who had a sort of human beings to act as their 
servants. A relation of these wonderfully curious 
things opened up a new world to my awakened senses. 
Robinson Crusoe and the Pilgrim’s Progress were soon 
similarly devoured, and I became a confirmed reader 
for ever after. 

This is what I intend to do for boys: I know the 
kind of things they would like to read about, and a 
perusal of which would lead them to more abstruse 
and valuable studies. I shall give them lots of nice 
little stories, every one of which will be true, about 
travellers who went upon long and painful journeys in 
Asia and Africa, seeking for knowledge regarding the 
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produce and peculiarities of unknown countries ; and 
how they travelled among the most sublime ruins of 
empires, of which history scarcely retains a recollec- 
tion ; or across spacious burning deserts and wilder- 
nesses, tenanted only by naked savage men, wild beasts 
of a ferocious character, and snakes of a most frightful 
size. Or I will describe to them the region in its pre- 
sent degraded condition, in which those miraculous 
events took place which are recorded in the books of 
the Oldand New Testament; and of who were instru- 
mental in writing these exceedingly ancient produc- 
tions; and how long they remained unknown to 
mankind in their present shape; and of how that un- 
fortunate country is now inhabited by an indolent race 
of men, who wear cambric napkins on their heads 
instead of hats, and shawls like women ; and how they 
have no chairs in their houses, but sit cross-legged on 
the floor, like tailors, sipping coffee out of cups not 
much larger than a thimble, and smoking long pipes 
made out of the branches of cherry-trees. I have 
yet a great deal more things in store for boys. If 
they behave themselves, and learn their lessons at 
school, I shall tell them all about building rabbit- 
houses on scientific principles ; and, perhaps (but their 
mothers and fathers are to hear nothing of it), I shall 
give them an insight into the art of legerdemain, I 
have yet many nice things in my mind which I am 
going to tell boys. I shall inform them about matters 
which their papa does not think of speaking to them 
about, because he is so busy; such as the meaning 
and uses of many institutions they will have to be 
members of when they become big; and, among other 
things, of how the people of this country, by their 
good sense and steadiness, have made little paper pic- 
tures pass for money in shops, and which are worth 
twenty round silver shillings with the king’s head on 
them, or a whole capful of penny pieces. Or, as I 
know that boys are fond of voyages at sea, and like 
to hear about sailors who were wrecked by storms on 
desert islands, I will give them a number of stories of 
that description, of which they have at present no 
idea. I will also’ tell them of still more terrific ad- 
ventures of seamen who have tried to sail their ships 
round the northern extremity of America, whose ves- 
sels were frozen in among large floating islands of 
ice, and who had a great difficulty in keeping them- 
selves warm, as well as sustaining life, by eating sea- 
weed, till the ices thawed, and their ships were per- 
mitted to return home. Finally, I shall give them 
accounts of men who were at one time poor little 
boys like themselves, but who, on paying a daily at- 
tention to their studies, and being always honest, and 
having a great desire to become eminent, and not be 
mere drudges all their days, gradually rose to be great 
statesmen, and generals, and members of learned pro- 
fessions, and distinguished authors, and to have fine 
houses and parks; and that at last they even came to 
be made kings or presidents of powerful nations. 
WILLIAM CHAMBERS. 


Eprysurenu, February 1, 1832. 


ON THE FORMATION OF SCOTTISH 
SOCIETY. 


Tux necessary labours, and the frivolous pursuits of 
man, leave him little leisure to inquire into the early 
state of that system of society of which he happens to 
be a member; while few are tempted, from their or- 
dinary course of reading, to search into records preg- 
nant with the most instructive details of the former 
condition of their native country, or illustrative of the 
rise and progress of that remarkable organisation 
which has elevated Britain to the highest pitch of in- 
tellectual superiority. For instance, there are not 
many who can give an explicit account of how the 
people in the northern part of our island came to 
speak the generous language which they now employ; 
how different orders of society originated ; or how or 
why families began to use surnames. Without a 
knowledge of circumstances of this interesting nature, 
no Scotsman can properly understand a variety of 
those institutions which he sees established around 
him. He will only know that those things had a be- 
ginning some time, but when that some time was, he 
cannot rightly tell; and so he will settle down in an 
ignorant and apathetic contentment, exceedingly pre- 
judicial to his character as a person of intelligence, 
Before coming to a discussion on these ingenious ar- 
rangements, which rule the conduct of modern so- 
ciety, it would be best to explain, in a simple manner, 
some of those preliminary matters to which we allude; 
and by this procedure, we shall clear the way of se- 
veral obstacles which interrupt our progress. 

Prior to the tenth century, the greater part of Scot- 
land was the residence of a number of different na- 
tions of men, who, though governed by distinct heads, 
owned the same Celtic original, tracing their descent 
from that great branch of mankind, which, in the 
most remote times, crossed the Hellespont, and over- 
spread the whole of Europe and.its islands. Whether 
named Picts, Scots, or Celts, they all held communi- 
cation in the Gaelic language, though varying in 
idiomatic expression, At the period to which we 
refer, there were few towns in Scotland; almost none 
of those castles whose remains we now see in the 
country; none of those abbeys whose picturesque 
ruins ornament many arural scene; no feudal usages; 
no lords, no peers, no trade, and little civilisation. 
The kingdom lay a savage blank; kings, thanes, 
priests, and people, spoke the Celtic tongue, and, as 


is supposed, wore the Highland garb. An astonish- 
ing revolution was, however, destined soon to take 
place, and to alter, by its influence, the whole system 
of human society. 

The reign of Malcolm III. (or Canmore, from cean 
more, a great head), which lasted from the year 1057 
to 1093, has usually been ascribed as the era of the 
preat revolution which Imention. But it is well un- 
derstood by antiquaries, that the change began some- 
what earlier, and lasted much later. Before the reign 
of Malcolm, the district called Lothian, which, in point 
of fact, included the shires of Linlithgow, Edinburgh, 
Haddington, Berwick, and part of Roxburgh, formed 
a large portion of the Saxon kingdom of Northumbria, 
and was, consequently, settled by an Anglo-Saxon 
people, whose tongue and whose usages were thus 
early settled in the division of country south of the 
Forth. About the year 1020, this large and fair por- 
tion of Scotland was added to the Scottish crown by 
Malcolm II. ; and when Malcolm Canmore came to 
the throne, he found himself the first ruler of the 
whole of Scotland. The settlement of Anglo-Saxons 
in Lothian prepared the way for a far wider extension 
of their race over the country; and the troubles in 
England prior to, and consequent on, the Norman 
Conquest, produced a continued influx of foreigners 
into North Britain. The Conquest itself was, indeed, 
an immediate cause of a prodigious emigration of 
Anglo-Saxons into Scotland. It will be remembered 
that Edgar ASthling, the unfortunate prince who was 
subdued by William of Normandy, fled with his fa- 
mily on the seizure of his country, and bent his way 
towards the continental territories of his ancestors. 
Luckily for Scotland, the ship which bore the dejected 
prince across the seas, was driven by a tempest into 
the Firth of Forth, where he landed, and was hospi- 
tably received by Malcolm, who resided at the time in 
Dunfermline. The Scottish monarch was already ta- 
vourably known to Edgar and his family. The result 
is well known: Margaret, his sister, became the wife 
of Malcolm, and proved an inestimable blessing, not 
only to her royal spouse, but to the whole Scottish na- 
tion. She taught him the Saxon tongue, the arts of 
reading and writing, and several other accomplish. 
ments. In consequence of her settlement in Scotland, 
the country became the ready place of refuge toa vast 
number of Anglo-Saxon chiefs and their followers. It 
is not easy to discover the extent of change which this 
influence of a more civilised people produced on the 
Scotch at this particular period ; for, after the demise 
of Margaret, a large body of her followers are said to 
have been chased out of the country by the indignant 
natives. Malcolm, it seems, had the good sense to 
give an asylum to the fugitives from the south ; he, 
indeed, aided insurrections in England for the pur- 
pose ; and during his incursions into Northumberland 
and Durham, carried away so many of the young men 
and women, that they were seen many years afterwards 
not only in every village, but in every house within 
his dominions. It may therefore be concluded, that 
such a large introduction of foreigners must have had 
a permanent influence on society, and could not be 
eradicated at any future period. 

In the reign of Malcolm Canmore, there were not 
many settlements of Anglo-Saxon barons who left 
lines of descendants in the higher ranks. The only 
two which have been noticed’ were the Earls of Dun- 
har and of Lennox, both of whose houses have merged 
in subsequent times. We have thus to look to a pe- 
riod after the decease of Malcolm for the events which 
occurred to change the customs of the country. On 
investigating the remote records of history, it is as- 
certained that the successive reigns of Edgar, Alex- 
ander I., and David I.—embracing a period from 
1098 to 1153—formed the interesting epoch in which 
the overthrow of Celtic usages took place; but that 
in that period, the benignant reign of David I. has 
the chief claim to be considered the most conducive to 
such an alteration. 

David I., whose extreme piety has been well de- 
tailed in history, having been educated at the English 
court of Henry I., and married an English countess, 
was followed into North Britain by a thousand Anglo- 
Normans—that is, English gentlemen of Norman 
extraction, or perhaps of Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
lineage—to whom he distributed lands in all parts of 
the country, where they settled with their retainers, 
and built castles, churches, mills, and hamlets, for 
the convenience of themselves and their retainers. 
The feudal chiefs, who were thus introduced by Da- 
vid, seem to have soon remodelled the order of things 
previously existing. The barbarous civil code, if 
code it can be called, dropped in pieces; the greater 
proportion of those eminently judicious laws now 
governing the country were established; parliaments 
and sheriffdoms were organised; guilds and govern- 
ments of burghs were instituted; the Celtic tongue 
very soon, and in a most surprising manner, was 
abandoned ; the people in the towns which were 
built near the castles of the barons, gave it alto- 
gether up; speedily it was only spoken by serfs or 
villeyns ; not long after, they also gave it up, because 
they were compelled, of necessity, to learn the Jan- 
guage of their masters; ultimately, it was forced to 
linger only in the wilds of Galloway, Carrick, and the 
Highlands ; it was even gradually banished from 
thence, and in our own times, the only portion of the 
country which retains it, is the last-mentioned dis- 
trict, and the Western, or Hebridean Isles. About 


Scandinavian Gothic race in Caithness and the nor- 
thern islands, who helped to destroy the Celtic tongue, 
and to extirpate its usages. Thus, in nearly all di- 
rections, the naturalised Scotch, the real owners or 
tillers of the land, the descendants of the original Irish 
and Scottish tribes, or of the Romanised Britons, sunk, 
without striking a blow, before the powerful and 
intelligent domination of Germans, Normans, or 
Goths, and have left behind them in the Lowlands 
no farther traces of their presence than those conferted 
by the names of places, which are, almost without ex- 
ception, of a Gaelic original, or by physical memorials 
of their places of devotion and sepulture. The most 
remarkable part of this singular overthrow was the 
circumstance of those Germans and Normans sét- 
tling even in the heart of the Highlands, which, it is 


pretended, were never conquered, and these becoming | 


the heads or chiefs of clans, have ever since been reve- 
renced as the descendants of the most ancient abori- 
gines. We shall soon have occasion to notice some 
of those foreign chieftains, whom the Highlanders 
have in thissmanner had imposed upon them. 

Having now shown when and how this country 
lost the impress of its Celtic original, it will be a 
matter of agreeable recreation to go over a list of 
patrician and respectable Scottish families, who, in 
the way we have described, settled im the country. 
We consider it quite unnecessary, in a publication 
of this kind, to crowd the pages with authorities, 
but for the authenticity of the details, we may at 
once pledge ourselves. 
may notice, was that of the Morvilles, who came 
from Burg in Cumberland, and acquired extensive 
possessions from David I. in Lauderdale, the Lothians, 
and Ayrshire. Hugh Morville, the first of his race 
in this country, became Constable of Scotland, am 
office which descended hereditarily through a long 
succession of illustrious heirs, both male and female. 
By Beatrice de Bello Campo, his wife, he aequired 
still greater possessions, and left a son to inherit his 
honours, as well as that of principal minister of Wil- 
liam the Lion. This distinguished man built the 
Abbey of Dryburgh, and a great many churehes- 
The Morvilles are frequently mentioned in Scottish 
history, and at one time they had extensive powers. 
They surrounded themselves with vassals, a number 
of whom were from England; and from the chief 
these foreign servants there sprung not a few of o 
most respectable landed proprietors, especially in 
Cunningham, Haddingtonshire, and Tweeddale. In 
the latter, one of these gentlemen named Edulf, re- 
ceived lands near Peebles, in which arose a village 
taking from him the name of Eddleston. The family 
at length sunk, or lost its name, in Scotland, by the 
introductien of three female heirs, one of whom mar- 
ried De Quincy, Earl of Winchester ; the second 
a son of the Earl of Albemarle; and the third, John 
Baliol, the lord of Bernard Castle, in Yorkshire, from 
whom sprung John Baliol, some time King of Scots, 
and a number of distinguished families in Galloway, 
where the descendants settled, and their families may 


still be found.—The Riddels came at the same time. 


into Scotland, and there was not for many centuries 
a more respectable family. The first of the race was 
Gervase Riddel, who came from Ridal, in Yorkshire, 
and, under David, became one of the earliest sheriffs 
of Roxburghshire. From this district the family 
spread into. Mid-Lothian, gave a name to a place 
now or lately called Cranstoun Ridel, near Dalkeith, 
and originated a great number of families of the 
name of Riddel in other parts of Scotland. The 
first of these Riddels also brought Anglo-Saxons with 
him as vassals, who contributed to swell the popu- 
lation of the country.—The Corbdets were coeval with 
the Riddels, and were equally distinguished for the 
respectability of their rank and charaeter. The first 
of the name was Robert Corbet, who came out of 
Shropshire, which was the original country of his 
race. He settled in Teviotdale, and seems to have 
been an opulent and liberal man. The family be- 
came conspicuous in the reign of William ion, 
and with their vassals helped considerably toioal 
cise the country. Several of the name found their 
way into the north, and settled in Moray, where, 
perhaps, their descendants still remain. ‘The main 
line of the family became extinct in the thirteenth 
century. 
something remarkable to mention a little farther on. 
—The highly honourable and respectable family of 


the Lindsays were among the followers of David. ” 


Two brothers of the name of Walter de Lindsay and 
William de Lindsay, came out of Essex, from a place 


called Lindsay, and, attaching themselves to Earl. 
David, before he ascended the throne, obtained from 


him, when he became king, extensive possessions in 
the Upper Ward of Lanarkshire, and Mid and East 
Lothian. One of their descendants, entitled David 
de Lindsay, settled in Fife, where he held lands under 
Ermengarde, the Queen of William the Lion, and 
originated a family of Lindsays, which has, we believe, 
ever since stood among the chief freeholders in the 
county. The Lindsays of Queen Mary’s reign were 
descended from a descendant of one‘of the former-men- 
tioned, Lindsays, who obtained lands in Berwickshire. 
In modern times, we find families of the name of Lind- 
Say over the whole of Scotland. Perhaps it is not ge- 
nerally known that the distinguished Northumbrian 


house of Percy sent a branch into this northern king- 
dom. 


Alan de Percy, like the Lindsays. attached 


the same epoch, there was also an infusion ot a| himself to Earl David, and adhered to this beneficent 


’ 
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The first family which we 


Of the Riddels and Corbets, we shall have . 
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prince when he became king. With the alacrity and 
spirit of his race, he accompanied David to the cele- 
brated battle of the Standard, in the year 1138. In 
return for his valuable services, he received the ma- 
nors Oxenham and Heton, in Teviotdale. The line 
of family which Alan de Percy re-established, became 
munificent endowers of Melrose Abbey ; but after sus- 
taining an honourable name for three generations, the 
family became extinct for lack of heirs. The name of 
Percy is not common in Scotland, and any which pos- 
sess it must be descended from the immigrant of mo- 
dern times.—The Somervilles fall the next to be men- 
tioned; but we must stop-for the present 


EMIGRATION. 


Iv has been mentioned in our prospectus, that the fur- 
nishing of valuable and correct information on the 
subject of Emigration from Britain, shall, if possible, 
be a prominent object in the design of the present pub- 
lication. The reason for this may be soon stated. 

The works of a respectable character, which profess to 
enlighten us on somomentous a topic, are generally so 
expensive, or otherwise so difficult to be obtained, that 
they seldom come within the reach of the humbler 
classes, who, it is evident, are those to whom infor- 
mation can only be of practical benefit. Under this 
impression, it becomes our willing office to present, as 
far as in our power, a variety of details-on a point so 
important to the interests of a large mass of our read- 
ers, In looking about for some branch on which to 
begin with, we do not see any so likely to yield satis- 
faction as that relative to emigration to Canada and 
the United States of America; and of these countries 
we do not perceive any account which contains) so 
much good, sound information, especially of a recent 
date, as an article “ On the Agricultural Condition of 
Canada and part of the United States,” drawn up by 
Adam Fergusson of Woodhill, just published, among 
other papers, under the auspices of the Highland So- 
ciety. The directors of this beneficial institution 
having been apprised by Mr Fergusson of his inten- 
tion to visit these places, it appeared to them a favour- 
able opportunity of obtaining such information as might 
prove beneficial to rural economy, and the useful arts 
at home. ‘The result has proved the correctness of 
those views. Mr Fergusson visited America in the 
course of the last year, 1631, and has now presented 
@ statemert which cannot be too highly prized. He 
gives us an outline of his excursion through the pro- 
vinces of Lower and Upper Canada, and his: visit to 
the States, the author every where giving a distinct 
view of the state and appearance of the country, the 
nature of soils, the crops which the lands produce, the 
price and-rent of farms, and the market value of all 
kinds of stock. The author never palavers on any 
subject, but comes at once to the point; and that is 
what gives his paper its greatest value. No sort of 
abridgement is thus necessary in offering our readers a 
specimen of the production, and so we hurry to let the 
traveller speak for himself. 

“To those ignorant of the geographical position, 
there is something in the term Lower, strongly indi- 
cative of a superiority in climate, which is by no means 
borne out by actual circumstances. Winter, in the 
Lower Province, wears a more severe and protracted 
form than it does on the great table-land above. Many 
decisive facts in confirmation of this might be ad- 
duced. I shall only mention that wheat cannot here 
withstand the severity of winter, requiring to be sown 
in spring, and occasioning thereby both loss and in- 
convenience to the farmer in wet and late seasons; 
while quails, or Virginian partridges, it may be observ- 
ed, which abound in the Upper, are totally unknown 
in the Lower Province. 

"The soil is generally a fertile clay, which has 
hardly been yet brought, in any instance, to the test 
of what it may produce. It is generally occupied in 
small possessions, which continue, with the exception 
of some large seignories and church-lands, to*fritter 
more and more away, from the absence of a check in 
the law of primogeniture, and a want of enterprise in 
the people, which might lead them to counteract this 
effect, by entering on new land. The population is 
chiefly French, and the religion Roman Catholic. 
The habitants are industrious, frugal, and contented ; 
buttheir condition, to say the least, is almost stationary, 
and the habits or practices of their fathers are far too 
scrupulously revered. 

Thad an opportunity of seeing and conversing with 
several British emigrants, who either occupy or possess 
farms in Lower Canada, and the uniform conclusion, to 
which all of them came, was an advice to look at the 
Upper Province before I formed an opinion upon theeli- 
gibility of a settlement.. Iam quite aware that several 
of, these individuals are prospering, in ameasure which 
might possibly becurtailed, iftoo many farmers of alike 
stamp should become located beside them; but Iam 
equally satisfied that no such jealousy influenced the 
advice I received, and that the established conviction 
of all who are experimentally acquainted with Cana- 
da, is in favour of the Upper Province, as a settlement 
for British agriculturists. Those emigrants who 
have obtained land near Quebec or Montreal, and who 
are industrious and active, profit, of course, very 
handsomely by the vicinity of these cities. 

Dairy produce brings in excellent returns, and 
every thing finds a market ; and although mere loca- 
lity: cannot avail'so much as formerly, when steam 


navigation was unknown, still great advantages re- 
main to the occupier of land near large towns. It is 
to be remarked, too, that the greater supply of farm 
produce, occasioned by the introduction of steam- 
boats, has materially increased the consumption, and 
has thereby compensated to the farmer the fall in 
price which necessarily followed. Fresh butter, 
which sold in 1817 for 1s. 6d. per pound in Montreal, 
may now be had for 6d.. In summer it is a perishable 
article, and must be sold when it comes to market. 
But hay, straw, potatoes, &c., and the very soil it- 
self, are becoming, in the vicinity of Montreal, what 
an Angus farmer termed to me, ‘ mischievously dear ;’ 
and those who are in possession of farms in that vici- 
nity will reap an abundant harvest. My Angus 
friend, who seemed to be in the enjoyment of very 
easy circumstances, affords a proof, among hundreds, 
of what an industrious and steady man may do for 
himself in Canada. He came out in 1817, was wrecked 
in the Gulf of St Lawrence, suffered many hardships, 
and finally landed at Montreal, devoid of every re- 
source, save his own hands and good spirits. He soon 
found employment, and in due time took a lease of a 
farm, which he finds to succeed extremely well. His 
wheat and potatoes, he says, are excellent; oats, in- 
ferior. He cultivates green crops, taking mangel 
wurzel instead of turnips, which suffer from the fly. 
He uses horses in preference to oxen; he has iron 
ploughs, and follows what he called a sort of rotation ; 
Ist, Wheat; 2d, Green crop; 3d, Clover; 4th, Timo- 
thy for hay ; and, 5th, Pasture. Several farms are at 
this time to let in this quarter. The rent expected is 
10s. or 12s. per acre. 

The Canadian farmers pursue the old Scottish prac- 
tice of infield and outfield, taking crop after crop of 
grain from their fields, until nothing but weeds re- 
main, and looking to Nature for that renovation 
which their own industry ought to have, effected. 

It may appear almost incredible, but I was assured 
of the fact, that it was by no means unusual, as win- 
ter occupation among the habitans, to drive out dung 
from their farm-yards, and deposit it upon the glassy 
surface of the St Lawrence, there to await the break- 
ing up in spring, as a riddance from what they consi- 
der a worthless incumbrance. 

On tracing a route upwards from Montreal, the 
eye of an emigrant is speedily arrested by the junction 
ot the Uttawas, or Grand River, falling into the St 
Lawrence. I did not visit the settlements of this dis- 
trict, and do not therefore speak of them from personal 
observation; but they are well known to be valuable, 
extensive, and increasing. The Uttawas has of late 
years attracted the notice of government, as a safe 
route for troops and stores to the Upper Province, in 
the event of war with the United States. In survey- 
ing its banks, and applying its course to this purpose, 
extensive tracts of fine land have been located, and 
several very promising settlements have been esta- 
blished. Of these, I may notice Perth, Richmond, 
and Lanark, the two former chiefly composed of re- 
tired officers and reduced soldiers; the latter, of fa- 
milies from the manufacturing districts in the west of 
Scotland, who came out in 1820, and all, I believe, as 
communities, doing well. All of these were assisted 
and fostered by government. A military road com- 
municates between Uttawas and Kingston, upon Lake 
Ontario, a distance of 240 miles. The Rideau Canal 
passes through a part of the country between this line 
of road and the St Lawrence. 

The soil of this part of Canada is good; but the 
country is flat, the lakes'shallow, and the streams fre- 
quently sluggish, which must be necessarily accom- 
panied, for atime, with fever and ague to a greater 
extent than more airy and better watered situations 
present. There can be no doubt, however, that the 
settlements already formed, and to be formed in this 
quarter, will prosper. Government has done much 
for them by public works, which can scarce fail to 
benefit the country, whether they do or do not effect 
the objects for which they were planned; and the 
steam communication upon the Uttawas with Mon- 
treal is already in operation. 

Returning to the St Lawrence, we enter the Upper 
Province, the Uttawas here forming the boundary line. 
As we ascend the river, we find numerous settlers, 
and thousands of acres well adapted for the farmer. 
One of the first settlements we meet’ with is the Glen- 
garry district, an extensive tract of good land, enjoy- 
ing the advantages‘of water carriage. Thelanguage, 
the customs, the native courage oftheir Celtic sires, still 
distinguish the clan, though at the same time, we'are 
afraid, accompanied by some of those less profitable 
traits which stamp the Highlander as more at home 
in wielding the claymore, or extracting mountain dew, 
than in guiding’ the ploughshare to slow but certain 
results. The farms are but indifferently improved, 
considering the advantages they have enjoyed; and 
much valuable time is expended in the depths of the 
forest, in a demi-savage life, cutting and preparing 
timber for the lumber merchant, which, if steadily 
devoted to the cultivation of the land, would certainly 
be attended with infinitely greater benefit, both in a 
physical and moral point of view. 

Very conflicting opinions exist in Canada regarding 
the lumber-trade, and the subject was frequently dis- 
cussed at this period, from the late proposal of ministers 
to lower the duties upon Baltic timber. It is certain 
that a large circulation is occasioned by the trade, per- 
haps a million sterling, in one way or another, and 
that it employs, during winter, many who may gain 


perhaps L.20 for their winter labour when nothing 
else could be done. 

To go minutely into the statistics of ‘even the 
banks of the river, would far exceed the limits to which 
I must necessarily restrict myself. Suffice it to say, 
that a constant succession of eligible situations present 
themselves for estates and farms. I was much pleased 
with the Matilda district, and consider it capable of 
great improvement. ‘The soil is a fine mellow sandy 
loam, sometimes perhaps rather light, but admirably 
adapted for turnip husbandry and fine-woolled sheep, 
with numerous beautiful situations for a residence, 
the noble St Lawrence ever forming a prominent fea- 
ture, its surface varied by lovely wooded islands, 
similar to those we so justly admire on many of our 
British lakes. In approaching Kingston, or the east 
end of Lake Ontario, the river Guananoque falls into 
the St Lawrence, and, at its mouth, is the establish. 
ment of Messrs M‘Donell, two brothers who came 
about eight years ago to the colony, and who, by 
steady enterprise, without original capital, have rea- 
lised considerable wealth, while, along with it, they 
have secured the respect and esteem of all who know 
them. They have here, what is called in America, a 
valuable water privilege or fall, and have erected flour 
and saw-mills toa large extent. Last season they sent 
down to Montreal 24,000 barrels of flour; and a 
friend of mine who was their agent, informed me that 
one of the brothers having resolved upon becoming 
their own agent in Montreal, it would be a loss of some 
hundreds a-year to his house in commission. They 
have a very clever cooperage worked by water, similar 
to the steam cooperage at Glasgow, and the articles 
turned out are uncommonly reasonable, substantial, 
and neat. I regretted much not having it in my 
power to form an acquaintance with these spirited cos 
lonists, more especially as they farm likewise to a 
large extent. The farm at Guananoque extends to 
1200 acres, and the mansion-house and barns are 
commodious and handsome. 

Having received very encouraging accounts at 
Kingston, of the country along the Bay of Quinty, a 
deep inlet of Lake Ontario, formed by a peninsula called 
Prince Edward’s Island, I made an excursion into 
that district. The scenery was pleasing, in many 
places very fine ; and settlements are forming on every 
hand. ‘The soil is partly clay, partly loam and sand, 
sufficiently rich to yield fifteen crops of good wheat, 
with impunity, in a period of twenty years. Granite, 
limestone, and schistus, or clayslate, are successively 
met with, Wherever a stream or creek of any im- 
portance falls into the lake, there we find a mill-seat 
and a village growing up, the embryo, in many cases, 
of considerable towns. 

To the patriot or philanthropist, it is highly grati- 
fying to remark, how the wants of the farmer and 
the interests of the trader or mechanic co-operate in. 


the rapid progress of general improvement and ciyili- 


sation. Holywell, Sophiaburgh, and Belville, are all 
thriving villages of this description ; and many indivis 
duals are tobe met with in each, who, from the hum. 
ble situation of merchants’ clerks, &c. are rapidly ac- 
quiring independence. The last is the county town 
of Hastings, which has already three churches, a 
court-house, and projected jail; a valuable mill-power 
and fine situation for houses; the high road from York 
to Kingston passes through it, and, altogether, it 
seems destined to become a place of some note. I 
was really astonished at the frequent calls which the 
steam-boat made for produce, and, ¢re we reached 
Kingston, our deck was absolutely heaped with flour 
barrels.”— Agricultural Journal.—To be continued. 
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LADY JEAN. 


The Yerl o’ Wigton had three dauchters, 
Oh, braw walie! they were bonnie! 
The youngest o’ them and the bonniest too, 
Has fallen in love wi’ Richie Storie.——Old Ballad. 


THE Earl of Wigton, whose name figures in Scottish 
annals of the reign of Charles II., had three daughters, 
named Lady Frances, Lady Grizel, and Lady Jean— 
the last being by several years the youngest, and by 
many degrees the most beautiful. All the three usu- 
ally resided with their mother at the chief seat of the 
family, Cumbernauld House, in Stirlingshire; but 
the two eldest were occasionally permitted to attend 
their father at Edinburgh, in order that they might 
have some chance of obtaining lovers at the court 
held there by the Duke of Lauderdale, while Lady Jean 
was kept constantly at home, and debarred from the 
society of the capital, lest her superior beauty might 
interfere with, and foil, the attractions of her sisters, 
who, according to the notion of that age, had a sort of 
right of primogeniture in matrimony, as well as in 
what was called heirship. 

It may be easily imagined, that, while the two mar. 
riageable ladies were enjoying all the delights of a 
third flat in one of the closes of the Canongate, spend- 
ing their days in seeing beaux, and their nights in 
dreaming of them, Lady Jean led no pleasant life 
amidst the remote and solitary splendours of Cum- 
bernauld, where her chief employment was the dis- 
agreeable one of attending her mother, a very infirm 
and querulous old dame, much given (it was said) to 
strong waters. At the period when our tale opens, 
Lady Jean’s charms, though never seen in the capital, 
had begun to make some noise there; and the curio- 
sity excited respecting them amongst the juvenile 
party of the vice-regal court, had induced Lord Wig- 
ton to confine her ladyship even more strictly than 
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heretofore, lest perchance some gallant might make a 
pilgrimage to his country seat, in order to behold her, 
and, from less to more, induce her to quit her retire- 
ment, in such a way as would effectually discomfit 
his schemes for the pre-advancement of his elder 
daughters. He had been at pains to send an ex- 
press to Cumbernauld, ordering Lady Jean to be con- 
fined to the precincts of the house and the terrace-gar- 
den, and to be closely attended in all her movements 
by a trusty domestic. The consequence was, that the 
young lady complained most piteously to her deaf old 
lady-mother of the tedium and listlessness of her life, 
and wished with all her heart that she was as ugly, old, 
and happy as her sisters. 4 

Lord Wigton was not insensible to the cruelty of 
his policy, however well he might be convinced of its ad- 
vantage and necessity ; he loved his youngest daughter 
more than the rest; and it was only in obedience to 
what he conceived to be the commands of duty, that 
he subjected her to the restraint. His lordship, there- 
fore, felt anxious to alleviate in some measure the 
désagrémens of her solitary confinement ; and know- 
ing her to be fond of music, he had sent to her by the 
last messenger, a theorbo lute, with which he thought 
she would be able to amuse herself in a way very 
much to her mind—not considering that, as she could 
not play upon the instrument, it would be little better 
to her than an unmeaning toy. By the return of his 
messenger, he received a letter from Lady Jean, 
thanking him for the theorbo, but making him aware 
of his oversight, and begging him to send some person 
who could teach her to play. 

The earl, whose acquirements in the philosophy 
of politics had never been questioned, felt ashamed of 
haying committed such a solevism in so trivial a mat- 
ter; and, like all men anxious to repair or conceal an 
error in judgment, immediately ran into another of ten 
times greater consequence and magnitude ;—he grati- 
fied his daughter in her wish. 

The gentry of Scotland were at that time in the 
custom of occasionally employing a species of ser- 
vants, whose accomplishments and duties would now 
appear of a very anomalous character, though at that 
time naturally arising from the peculiar situation of 
this country, in respect to its southern neighbour. 
They were, in general, humble men who had travelled 
a good deal, and acquired many foreign accomplish- 
ments; who, returning to their native country after 
an absence of a few years, usually entered into the 
service of the higher class of families, partly as ordinary 
livery-men, and partly with the purpose of instruct- 
ing the youth of both sexes, as they grew up and 
required such exercises, in dancing, music, writing, 
&c., besides a vast variety of other arts, compre- 
hended 1m the general phrase of breeding. Though 
these men received much higher wages, and werea thou- 
sand times more unmanageable than common serving 
men, they served a good purpose in those days, when 
young people had scarcely any other opportunities of 
acquiring the ornamental branches of education, except 
by going abroad. It so happened, that not many 
days after Lord Wigton received his daughter’s letter, 
he was applied to for employment by one of these use- 
ful personages, a taliand handsome youth, apparently 
five-and-twenty, with dark Italian-looking features, 
a slight moustache, and as much foreign peculiarity 
in his dress, as indicated that he was just returned 
from his travels. After putting a few questions, his 
lordship discovered that the youth was possessed of 
many agreeable accompiishments; was, in particular, 
perfectly weil qualified to teach the theorbo, and had 
no objection to entering the service of a young lady 
of quaiity—only, with the proviso that he was to be 
spared the disgrace of a iivery, Lord Wigton then 
made no scruple in engaging him for a certain period ; 
and next day saw the youth on the way to Cumber- 
nauld, with a letter from his lordship to Lady Jean, 
setting forth ali his good qualities, and containing 
among other endearing expressions, a hope that she 
would both benefit by his instructions, and be in the 
meantime content on their account with her present 
residence. 

Any occurrence at Cumbernauld, of higher import 
than the breaking of a needle in embroidering, or the 
miscarriage of a brewing of currant wine, would have 
been quite an incident in the eyes of Lady Jean; and 
even to have given aims at the castle-gate to an extra- 
ordinary beggar, or to see so much as a stranger in 
the candle, might have supplied her with amusement 
infinite, and speculation boundless. What, then, must 
have been her delight, when the goodly and youthful 
figure of Richard Storie alighted one dull summer 
afternoon at the gate, and when the credentiais he 
presented disclosed to her the agreeable purpose of his 
mission! Her joy knew no bounds; nor did she 
know in what terms to welcome the stranger: she ran 
from one end of the house to the other, up stairs and 
down stairs, in search of she knew not what; and 
finally, in her transports, she shook her mother out of 
a drunken slumber, which the old lady was enjoying 
as usual in her large chair in the parlour. 

Master Richard, as he was commonly designated, 
soon found himself comfortably established in the good 
graces of the whole household of Cumbernauld, and 
not less so in the particular favour of his young mis- 
tress. Even the sour old lady of the large chair was 
pleased with his handsome appearance, and was occa- 
sionally seen to give a preternatural nod and smile at 
some of his musical exhibitions, as much as to say she 
knew when he performed well, and was willing to en- 


courage humble merit. As for Lady Jean, whose 
disposition was equally lively and generous, she could 
not express, in sufliciently warm terms, her admiration 
of his performances, or the delight she experienced 
from them. Nor was she ever content without having 
Master Richard in her presence, either to play himself, 
or to teach her the enchanting art. She was a most 
apt scholar—so apt, that ina few days she was able to 
accompany him with the theorbo and voice, while he 
played upon an ancient harpsichord belonging to the 
old lady, which he had rescued from a lumber-room, 
and been at some pains to repair, The exclusive pre- 
ference thus given to music, for the time threw his 
other accomplishments into the shade, while it, more- 
over, occasioned his more constant presence in the 
apartments of the ladies than he would have been 
otherwise entitled to. The consequence was, that in 
a short time he almost ceased to be looked upon as a 
servant, and began gradually to assume the more inte- 
resting character of a friend and equal. 

It was Lady Jean’s practice to take a walk pre- 
scribed by her father, every day in the garden, on 
which occasions the countess conceived herself as 
acting up to the letter of her husband’s commands, 
when she ordered Master Richard to attend his pu- 
pil. This arrangement was exceedingly agreeable to 
Lady Jean, as they sometimes took out the theorbo, 
and added music to the other pleasures of the walk. 
Another out-of-doors amusement, in which music 
formed a chief part, was suggested to them by the 
appropriate frontispiece of a book of instruction for 
the theorbo, which Master Richard had brought with 
him from Edinburgh. This engraving represented 
a. beautiful young shepherdess, dressed in the fashion- 
able costume of that period—a stupendous tower of 
hair hung round with diamonds, and a voluminous 
silk gown with a jewel-adorned stomacher, a theorbo 
in her arms and a crook by her side—sitting on a 
flowery bank under a tree, with sheep planted at re- 
gular distances around her. Ata little distance ap- 
peared a shepherd with dressed hair, long-skirted 
coat, and silk stockings, who seemed to survey his 
mistress with a languishing air of admiration, that 
appeared singularly ridiculous as contrasted with the 
coquettish and contemptuous aspect of the lady. The 
plate referred to a particular song in a book, entitled 
“A Dialogue betwixt Strephon and Lydia, or the proud 
Shepherdess’s Courtship,” the music of which was 
exceedingly beautiful, while the verses were the tamest 
and most affected trash imaginable. It occurred to 
Lady Jean’s lively fancy, that if she and her teacher 
were to personify the shepherdess and shepherd, and 
thus, as it were, to transform the song to a sort of 
opera, making the terrace-garden the scene, not a lit- 
tle amusement might be added to the pleasure she ex- 
perienced from the mere music alone. This fancy 
was easily reduced to execution; for, by seating her- 
self under a tree, in her ordinary dress, with the hor- 
ticultural implement called a rake by her side, she 
looked the very Lydia of the copperplate ; while 
Richard, standing at his customary respectful distance, 
with his handsome person, and somewhat foreign ap- 
parel, was a sufficiently good representation of Stre- 
phon. After arranging themselves thus, Master 
Richard opened the drama by addressing Lady Jean 
in the first verse of the song, which contained, besides 
some description of sunrise, a comparison between the 
beauties of nature at that delightful period, and the 
charms of Lydia, the superiority being of course 
awarded to the latter. Lady Jean, with the help of 
the theorbo, replied to this in a very disdainful style, 
affecting to hold the compliments of lovers very cheap, 
and asseverating that she had no regard for any being 
on earth besides her father and mother, and no care 
but for these dear innocent sheep (here she looked 
kindly aside upon a neighbouring bed of cabbages), 
which they had entrusted to her charge. Other 
verses of similar nonsense succeeded, during which 
the representative of the fair Lydia could not help feel- 
ingrather more emotion at hearing theardent addresses 
of Strephon than was strictly consistent with her 
part. Atthe last it was her duty to rise and walk softly 
away from her swain, declaring herself utterly insen- 
sible to both his praises. and his passion, and her re- 
solution never again to see or speak to him, This 
she did in admirable style, though perhaps rather 
with the dignified gait and sweeping majesty of tra- 
gedy-queen, than with any thing like the pettish or 
sullen strut of a disdainfui rustic; meanwhile, Stre- 
phon was supposed tvsbe left inconsolable. Her lady- 
ship continned to support her assumed character for 
a few yards, till a turn of the walk concealed her from 
Master Richard ; when, resuming her natural manner, 
she turned back, with sparkling eyes, in order to 
ask his opinion of her performances; and it was with 
some confusion, and no little surprise, that on bursting 
again into his sight, she discovered that Richard had not 
yet thrown off his character. He was standing still, 
as she had left him, fixed immovably upon the spot in 
an attitude expressive of sorrow for her departure, 
and bending-forwards as if imploring her return. It 
was the expression of his face that astonished her 
most; for it was not at all an expression appropriate 
to either his own character or to that which he had 
assumed. It was an expression of earnest and impas- 
sioned admiration ; his whole soul seemed thrown 
into his face, which was directed towards her, or 
rather the place where she had disappeared; and his 
eyes were projected in the same direction, with such 
@ look as that perhaps of an enraptured saint of old 
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at the moment when a divinity parted from his 
presence. This lasted, however, but for a mo- 
ment; for scarcely had that minute space of time 
elapsed, before Richard, startled from his reverie by 
Lady Jean’s sudden return, dismissed from his face 
all trace of any extraordinary expression, and stood 
before her (endeavouring to appear) just what he was, 
her ladyship’s respectful servant and teacher. Never- 
theless, this transformation did not take place so 
quickly as to prevent her ladyship from observing the 
present expression, nor was it accomplished with such 
address as to leave her room for passing it over as un- 
observed. She was surprised—she hesitated—she 
seemed, in spite of herself, conscious of something 
awkward—and finally she blushed slightly. Richard 
caught the contagion of her confusion in a double de- 
gree; and Lady Jean again became more confused, 
on observing that he was aware of her confusion. 
Richard was the first to recover himself and speak. 
He made some remarks upon her singing and her act- 
ing—not, however, upon her admirable performance 
of the latter part of the drama; this encouraged her 
also to speak, and both soon became somewhat come 
posed. Shortly afterwards they returned to the house ; 
but from that moment a chain of the most delicate, 
yet indissoluble sympathies began to connect the hearts 
of these youthful beings, so alike in all natural quali- 
ties, and so dissimilar in every extraneous thing which 
the world is accustomed to value. 

After this interview there took place a slight es- 
trangement between Master Richard and Lady Jean, 
that lasted a few days, during which they had much 
less of both conversation and music than for some time 
before. Both observed this circumstance; but eael: 
ascribed it'to accident, while it was in reality occa- 
sioned by mutual reserve. Master Richard was 
afraid that Lady Jean might be offended were he to 
propose any thing like arepetition of the garden drama ; 
and Lady Jean, on her part, could not, consistently 
with the rules of maidenly modesty, utter even a hint 
at such a thing, however she might secretly wish or 
long for it. ‘The very consciousness, reciprocally felt, 
of having something on their minds, of which neither 
durst speak, was sufficient to produce the said reserve, 
though the emotions of ‘‘ the tender passion”’ had not 
come in, as they did, for a large share of the cause. 

At length, however, this reserve was so far softened 
down, that they began to resume their former prac- 
tice of walking together in the garden; but though 
the theorbo continued to make one of the party, 
no more operatic performances took place. Never- 
theless, the mutual affection which had taken root in 
their hearts experienced on this account no abatement, 
but, on the contrary, continued to increase. As for 
Master Richard, it was ne wonder that he should be 
deeply smitten with the charms of his mistress; for 
ever as he stole a long, furtive glance at her grace- 
ful form, he thought he had never seen, in Spain or 
in Italy, any such specimens of female loveliness ; and 
(if we may let the reader so far into the secret) he 
had indeed come to Cumbernauld with the very purpose 
of falling inlove. Different causes had operated upon 
Lady Jean. Richard being the first love-worthy ob- 
ject she had seen since the period when the female 
heart becomes most susceptible—the admiration with 
which she knew he beheld her—his musical accom- 
plishments, which had tended so much to her grati- 
fication—all conspired to render him precious in her 
sight. In the words of a beautiful modern ballad, 
‘all impulses of soul and sense had thrilled” her gen~ 
tle and guileless heart— 

hopes, and fears that kindled hopes, 
An undistinguishable throng, 
And gentle wishes, long subdued, 
Subdued and cherished long, 
had exercised their tender and delightful influence 
over her; like a flower thrown upon one of the. 
streams of her own native land, whose course was 
through the beauties, the splendours, and the terrors 
of nature, she was borne away in a dream, the magic 
scenery of which was alternately pleasing, fearful, 
and glorious, and from which she could no more wake, 
than could the flower restrain its course on the glid- 
ing waters. The habit of contemplating her lover 
every day, and that in the dignified character of an 
instructor, gradually blinded her in a great measure 
to his humbler quality, and to the probable sentiments. 
of her father and the world upon the subject of her 
passion. If, by any chance, such a consideration was 
forced upon her notice, and she found oecasion to 
tremble lest the sentiments in which she was so luxu- 
riously indulging, should end in disgrace and disas- 
ter, she soon quieted her fears, by reverting to an 
idea which had lately occurred to her—namely, that 
Richard was not what he seemed. She had heard and 
read of love assuming strange disguises. A Lord 
Belhaven, in the immediately preceding period of 
the civil war, had taken refuge from the fury of 
Cromwell in the service of an English nobleman, 
whose daughter’s heart he won under the humble dis~ 
guise of a gardener, and whom, on the recurrence of 
better times, he carried home to Scotland as his lady. 
This story was then quite popular, and at least one of 
the parties still survived to attest its truth. But even’ 
in nursery tales Lady Jean could find examples which 
justified her own passion. The vilest animals, she 


| knew, on finding some beautiful dame, who was so 


disinterested as to fall in love with them, usually 
turned out to be the most beautiful princes that ever 
were seen, and invariablv married and made happy 
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the ladies whose affection had restored them to their 
natural form and just inheritance. Who knows, she 
thought, but Richard may some day, in a transport of 
passion, throw open his coat, exhibit the star of no- 
bility glittering on his breast, and ask me to become 
a countess ! 

Such are the excuses which love suggests to reason, 
and which the reason of lovers easily accepts; while 
those who are neither youthful nor in love wonder at 
the hallucination of their impassioned juniors. Ex- 
perience soon teaches us that this world is not one of 
romance, and that few incidents in life ever occur out 
of the ordinary way. But before we acquire this ex- 
perience by actual observation, we, all of us, regard 
thingsina-very different light. The truth seems to be, 
that, in the eyes of youth, “ the days of chivalry” do 
not appear to be ‘‘ gone ;”’ our ideas are then contem- 
porary, or upon a par with the early romantic ages 
of the world; and it is only by mingling with mature 
men, and looking at things as they are, that we at 
length advance towards, and ultimately settle down 
in, the real era of our existence. Was there ever yet 
youth who did not feel some chivalrous impulses— 
some thirst for more glorious scenes than those 
around him—some aspirations after lofty passion and 
supreme excellence—or who did not cherish some 
pure first-love, that coulé not prudentially be gra- 
tified ? ' 

The greater part of the rest of the summer passed 
away before the lovers came to an eclaircissement ; 
and such, indeed, was their mutual reserve upon the 
‘subject, that, had it not been for the oecurrence of a 
singular and deciding circumstance, there appeared 
little probability of this ever otherwise taking place. 
The Earl of Home, a gay and somewhat foolish young 
nobleman, one morning after attending a convivial 
party where the charms of Lady Jean Fleming formed 
the principal topic of discourse, left Edinburgh, and 
took the way to Cumbernauld, on the very pilgrimage, 
and with the very purpose, which Lord Wigton had 
before anticipated. Resvlved, first to see, then to love, 
and, lastly, to run away with, the young lady, his 
lordship skulked about for a few days, and at last 


had the pleasure of seeing the hidden beauty over the. 


garden-wall, as she was walking with Master Richard. 
He thought he had never seen any lady who could be 
at all compared to Lady Jean, and, as a matter of 
course, resolved to make her his own, and surprise all 
his companions at Edinburgh with his success and 
her beauty. He watched agai next day, and hap- 
pening to meet Master Richard out of the bounds 
of Cumbernauld policy, accosted him, with the in- 
tention of securing his services in making his way 
towards Lady Jean. After a few words of course, 
he proposed the subject to Richard, and offered a 
considerable bribe, to induce him to work for his in- 
terest. Richard at first rejected the offer, but imme- 
diately after, on bethinking himself, saw fit to accept 
it.. He was to mention his lordship’s purpose to 
Lady-Jean, and to prepare the way for a private in- 
terview with her. On the afternoon of the succeeding 
day, he was to meet Lord Home at the same place, 
and tell him how Lady Jean had received his pro- 
posals. With this they parted—Richard to muse on 
this unexpected circumstance, which he saw might 
blast all his hopes, unless he should resolve upon 
prompt and active measures, and the Earl of Home to 
enjoy himself at the humble inn of the village of Cum- 
bernauld, where he had for the last few days enacted 
the character of ‘‘the daft lad frae Edinburgh, that 
seemed to ha’e mair siller than sense.” 

On the morning of the tenth day after Master 
Richard’s firstinterview with Lord Home, that faithful 
serving-man found himself jogging swiftly along the 
road to Edinburgh, mounted on a stout nag, with the fair 
Lady Jean seated comfortably on a pillion behind him. 
It was a fine morning in autumn, and the road had 
a peculiarly gay appearance from the multitude of 
country people, mounted and dismounted, who seemed 
also hastening towards the capital. Master Richard, 
upon inquiry, discovered that it was the market.day, 
a circumstance which seemed favourable to his design, 
by the additional assurance it gave him of jnot being 

- recognised among the extraordinary number of stran- 
gers who might be expected to crowd the city on such 
an occasion. The lovers approached the city by the 
west, and the first street they entered was the subur- 
ban one called Portsburgh, which leads towards the 
great market-place of Edinburgh. Here Richard, im- 
patient as he was, found himself obliged, like many 
other rustic cavaliers, to reduce the pace of his horse 
to a walk, on account of the narrowness and crowded 
state ofthe street. This he felt the more disagreeable, 
as it subjected him and his interesting companion to 
the close and leisurely scrutiny of the inhabitants. 
Both had endeavoured to disguise every thing remark- 
able in their appearance, sv far as dress and demea- 
nour could be disguised ; yet as Lady Jean could not 
conceal her extraordinary beauty, and Richard had 
not found it possible to part with a slight and dearly 
beloved moustache, it naturally followed that they 
were honoured with a good dealof staring. Many an 
urchin upon the street threw up his arms as they passed 
along, exclaiming, ‘Oh! the black-bearded man !” 
or, ‘Oh !- the bonnie leddie !”—the mien all admired 
‘Lady Jean, the women Master Richard—and many 
an old shoemaker ogled them earnestly over his half- 
door, with his spectacles pushed up above his dingy 
‘cowl, The lovers, who had thus to run a sort of 
gauntlet of admiration and remark, were glad when 


they reached an inn, which Richard, who was slightly 
acquainted with the town, knew to be a proper place 
for the performance of a half-merk marriage. They 
alighted, and were civilly received by an obsequious 
landlady, who conducted them into an apartment at 
the back of the house. There Lady Jean was for a 
short time left to make some arrangements about her 
dress, while Richard disclosed to the landlady in 
another room the purpose upon which he was come to 
her house, and consulted her about procuring a clergy- 
man. ‘The dame of the house, to whom a clandestine 
marriage was the merest matter of course, showed the 
utmost willingness to facilitate the design of her guests, 
and said that she believed a clerical official might be 
procured in a few minutes, provided that neither had 
any scruples of conscience, as ‘‘ most part of fouk frae 
the west had,” in accepting the services of an Epis- 
copal clergyman. The lover assured her that, so far 
from having any objection to “a government minister,” 
for so they were sometimes termed, he would prefer 
such to any other, as both he and his bride belonged 
to that persuasion. The landlady heard this declara- 
tion with complacency, which showed that she loved 
her guests the better for it, and told Richard that, if 
he pleased, she would immediately introduce to him 
the Dean of St Giles, who, honest man, was just now 
taking his meridian in the little back garret parlour, 
along with his friend and gossip, Bowed Andrew, the 
waiter of the west port. ‘To this Richard joyfully as- 
sented, and speedily he and Lady Jean were joined in 
their room by the said Dean—a squat little gentle- 
man, with a drunken but important-looking face, and 
an air of consequentiality even in his stagger, that was 
partly imposing and partly ridiculous. He addressed 
his clients with a patronising simper, of which the 
effect was grievously disconcerted by an unlucky hic- 
cup, and in a speech which might have had the in- 
tended tone of paternal and reverend authority, had 
it not been smattered and degraded into shreds by the 
crapulous insufficiency of his tongue. Richard cut 
short his ill-sustained attempts at dignity, by request- 
ing him to partake of some liquor. His reverence 
almost leaped at the proffered jug, which contained ale. 
He first took a tasting, then a sip—shaking his head 
between—next a small draught, with a still more con- 
vulsion-like shake of the head ; and, lastly, he took a 
hearty and persevering swill, from the effects of which 
his lungs did not recover for at least twenty respi- 
rations. The impatient lover then begged him to 
proceed with the ceremony; which he forthwith 
commenced in presence of the landlady and the above- 
mentioned Bowed Andrew; and in a few minutes 
Richard and Lady Jean were united in the holy bands 
of matrimony.—7o be concluded in our next. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
DR ADAM. 


PERHAPS no country in the world, in proportion to 
its size, has produced somany eminent men, who haye 
risen from the humble ranks of life, as Scotland ; and 
no species of reading with which we are acquainted 
can yield such striking instances of the value of honest 
perseverance, under the most adverse circumstances, 
as the biography of the individuals who have so distin- 
guished themselves. A most instructive lesson of this 
nature is afforded us in the life of the late Dr Adam, 
at one time rector of the High School of Edinburgh, 
and the author of a number of meritorious classic 
works, well known to every young man who attends 
our schools and colleges. 

Alexander Adam, LU.D., was born at the ham- 
let of Coates of Burgie, in the parish of Rafford, and 
county of Moray, about the month of June 1741. 
His father, John Adam, rented one of those small 
farms which were formerly so common in the north of 
Scotland. In his earlier years, like many children of 
his own class, and even of a class higher removed 
above poverty, he occasionally tended his father’s 
cattle. Being destined by his parents, poor as they 
were, for a learned profession, he was kept at the 
parish school till he was thought fit to come forward 
as an exhibitioner, or, as it is called in Scotland, a 
bursar, at the University of Aberdeen. He made this 
attempt, but failed, from the alleged inferiority of 
his acquirements, and was requested by the judges to 
go back and study for another year at school. This 
incident did not mortify the young student, but only 
stimulated him to fresh exertions. He was prevented, 
however, from renewing his attempts at Aberdeen, by 
the representations of the Rev. Mr Watson, a minis- 
ter at Edinburgh, and a relation of his mother, who 
induced him to try his fortune in the metropolis. He 
removed thither early in the year 1758, but, it appears, 
without any assured means of supporting himself 
during the progress of his studies. For a consider- 
able time while attending the classes at the college, 
the only means of subsistence he enjoyed consisted of 
the small sum of one guinea per quarter, which he de- 
derived from Mr Allan Macconochie (afterwards Lord 
Meadowbank), for assisting him in the capacity of a 
tutor. The details of his system of life at this period, 
as given by his biographer Mr Henderson, are pain- 
fully interesting. ‘‘ He lodged in a small room at 
Restalrig, in the north-eastern suburbs ; and for this 
accommodation he paid fourpence a-week. All his 
meals, except dinner, uniformly consisted of oatmeal 
made into porridge, together with small beer, of which 
he only allowed himselfhalf a bottle ata time. When 
he wished to dine, be purchased a penny loaf at the 
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nearest baker’s shop: and if the day was fair, be 
would dispatch his meal in a walk to the Meadows or 
Hope Park, which is adjoining to the southern part 
of the city; but if the weather was foul, he had re- 
course to some long and lonely stair, which he would 
climb, eating his dinner at every step. By this means 
all expense for cookery was avoided, and he wasted 
neither coal nor candles; for when he was chill, he 
used torun till his blood began to glow, and his even- 
ing studies were always prosecuted under the roof of 
some one or other of his companions.” There aremany 
instances, we believe, among Scottish students, of the 
most rigid self-denial, crowned at length by splendid 
success ; but there is certainly no case known in which 
the self-denial was so chastened, and the triumph so 
grand, as that of Dr Adam. Ere he had yet reached 
his twenty-first year, he was employed as a teacher in 
George Watson’s Hospital at Edinburgh, an institu- 
tion designed for the support and education of a cer- 
tain number of boys. In 1761, when he was exactly 
twenty, he stood a trial for the situation of head 
teacher in this establishment, and was successful. In 
this place he is said to have continued about three 
years; during which period, besides discharging the 
duties of his office, he was anxiously engaged in cul. 
tivating an intimacy with the classics—reading, with 
great care, and in a critical manner, the works of 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Cicero, and Livy. 
At the same time he began to make a collection of 
books connected with the studies which he afterwards 
prosecuted with so much success. His views wera 
now directed towards the church, and it is said he 
was on the eve of being licensed as a preacher of the 
gospel, when suddenly a prospect opened before him 
of becoming assistant, with the prospect of being 
eventually the successor, of Mr Matheson, rector of the 
High School. It would appear that his pretensions were 
fortified on this occasion by the influence of Mr Kin- 
caid, Provost of Edinburgh, whose son he had for some 
time attended as tutor. It was not till 1771 that the 
increased infirmities of Mr Matheson threw the whole 
of this charge into the hands of Mr Adam; the 
retired rector was then permitted to draw the whole 
of the salary given by the town (about 30), besides 
1.20 given by Mr Adam out of the school fees, the 
remainder furnishing a scanty provision for the man 
who performed the duty. 

The time when Adam assumed this respectalle 
office was very fortunate. Every department of know- 
ledge in Scotland’ was at this period adorned by 
higher names than had ever before graced it; and 
hence the office of master in the principal elementary 
school of the country presented to a man of superior 
qualifications a fair opportunity of distinguishing 
himself. This opportunity was not lost upon Mr 
Adam, He devoted himself, with singular assiduity, 
to his laborious duties; and, under his auspices, the 
schoo] gradually increased in numbers and reputation. 
Soon after his appointment, he began to compose a 
series of works adapted to facilitate the study of the 
Latin language. His Rudiments of Latinand Eng- 
lish Grammar were published in 1772, and, though 
composed in a style which appeared to the generality 
of teachers as a dreadful schism and heresy, met with 
the approbation of a discerning few, whose praise was 
sufficient to overbalance the censure of the multitude. 
The mind of Dr Adam was that of a liberal; that is 
to say, he had more regard for new things with the 
appearance of much utility, than dread of forsaking 
old things, of which a small degree of good was ascer-~ 
tained with a great deal of evil. It had occurred to 
him that the hitherto universal practice of teaching 
children Latin in the language which they were yet 
to learn, was a solecism. He therefore had composed 
his grammar in English. Experience has now shown 
the propriety of this course; and the same system, we 
believe, must speedily be adopted in all other foreign 
and dead languages. 

The next work of Dr Adam is entitled, A Summary 
of Geography and History, but the date of the first 
edition is not mentioned by his biographer. In 1791, 
he published his excellent Compendium of Roman 
Antiguities. For the copyright of this work he re- 
ceived L.600. His Classical Biography made its ap- 
pearance in 1800, and half of the above sum was given 
for the copyright. Dr Adam’s last, and perhaps his 
most laborious work, was his Latin Dictionary, pub- 
lished in 1805. Towards the beginuing, his illus- 
trations are brief, but, as he proceeds, they gradually 
become more copious. It was his intention to add an 
English-and-Latin part, and to enlarge the other toa 
considerable extent. In this favourite plan he had 
made some progress at the time of his death. 

The latter part of Dr Adam’s life was considerably 
embittered by the political aspect of the times. It 
scarcely requires to be explained, that the extreme 
danger in which the institutions of this country were 
placed by the French Revolution, caused the ban of 
the government, and of the major portion af society, 
to fall upon all who had given tokens of disaffection 
to the existing state of things, or even of a theoretical 
prepossession in favour of the abstract idea of liberty. 
The character of Dr Adam’s mind, as already hinted, 
was that of a liberal in politics. He thus became so 
obnoxious a person, that many of even those who had 
been his pupils, could pass him by upon the’ street 
without notice. It is testified, however, by his elo- 
quent biographer, Mr Henderson, that his character 
“derived a lustre of no common kind from his deport- 
ment amidst the harassing obstructions which were 
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raised up against his philological lessons, and from his 
firmness during the rage of political terrorism. He 
nad to cope with prejudice in all its most malignant 
forms; yet in maintaining a contest, under which the 
powers of an ordinary mind would have sunk, he 
never absented himself from his official avocations for 
a single day. While he thus fulfilled his duties to 


the public, he also continued, with the utmost calm-, 


ness, his extensive classical researches. This com- 
posure of mind he must have derived from no other 
source than a full conviction of the rectitude of those 
principles upon which he set out, and of the propriety 
of his conduct. Such a conviction must have been 
strengthened, and in a great measure formed, by the 
previous habit of proving to himself, by a course of 
rigid self-examination, the expediency or impropriety 
of every act before it was committed. Exertions of 
this sort can only be made by a most vigorous mind. 
When they have been improved into regular habits, 
however, the great affairs of human life become 
plain and easy. But how few ever attain such 
habits! and how seldom does the mind submit to 
such discipline, without much apparent effect!” We 
learn from the same source, that, by dint of his un- 
common self-command, Dr Adam in a great measure 
withdrew himself from all pretensions to a political 
character. He had even the fortitude to abstain in a 
great measure from reading newspapers ; a species of 


_ publication in which, as he remarked with a pathos 


that must appeal to every free heart, he felt scarcely 
any interest after the period of the French Revolution. 
His modesty at length had its reward, and gained 
back to respect those individuals who had formerly re- 
garded the venerable grammarian with suspicion, and 
perhaps with worse feelings. 

On the 13th of December 1809, Dr Adam was 
seized in the High School with an alarming indispo- 


‘sition, which had all the appearance of apoplexy. 


Having been conducted home, he was put to bed, and 
enjoyed a sound sleep, which appeared to have ar- 
rested the progress of the disease, for he was after- 
wards able to walk about his room. The apoplectic 
symptoms, however, returned in a few days, and he 
fell into a state of stupor. His last words marked the 
gradual darkening of the ray of life and intellect be- 
neath this mortaldisorder. He said, ‘‘ It grows dark, 
boys—you may go,” his mind evidently wandering at 
that moment to the scene where he had spent the bet- 
ter part of his life. This crepusculum soon settled 
down into the night of death; he expired early in the 
morning of the 18th of December 1809.—Chambers’s 
Scottish Biographical Dictionary. 


PLAGUE—CHOLERA. 
In the course of the last five hundred years, the 


island of Great Britain has been visited by PLacur 


out twelve times, at every appearance assuming 


F ‘peculiar characteristics, and of a virulence more or 


ss fatal to human life. In nearly every instance, 


the pestilence came out of the East, from whence 
it progressed to the most westerly parts of Europe. 


During the reign of Edward III., England was visited 
by a most destructive pestilence, which had swept 
away nearly a third of the inhabitants in every coun- 
try which it attacked. It was more fatal in large 
cities than in the country; and about fifty thousand 
souls are said to have perished of it in London alone. 
During the reign of Elizabeth, another plague visited 
this island. Infection was caught by the English 
soldiers in France; and the bad diet and fatigue of 
the men, adding force to its operation, it swept off 
vast numbers: the remainder coming home to Eng- 
land, they brought the infection with them, and 
again the city of London was subjected to its ravages. 
In that city alone, twenty thousand persons died in 
one year of this dreadful malady. A still more fatal 
plague visited the metropolis in the reign of James I., 
when in one year, thirty thousand are computed to 
have died of it, though the whole population was then 
little more than one hundred and fifty thousand. In 
the succeeding reign of Charles I., another plague 
found its way to London, and committed great havoc; 
the Parliament had in consequence to be assembled at 
Oxford; but it soon after visited that place. All 
these plagues are, however, trifling in comparison to 
one which visited England in the year 1665, during 
the reign of Charles II., and which seems to have 
swallowed up all recollections of the preceding. De 
Foe has written a history of this truly terrific pesti- 
lence, asit took place in London; but, unfortunately, 
he has so much dressed it up in the garb of romance, 
that his details are unworthy of implicit credit. The 
most faithful account we have of the great plague in 
London, is one drawn up by a person called William 
Boghurst, an apothecary, as it appeared under his 
own experience ; it is now to be found in manuscript 
in the British Museum, among the papers of Sir Hans 
Sloane. 

Speaking of the “Evil Signs or Presages of the 
Plague,” the writer says, ‘“‘ Among these were spots 
of different colours, hiccough, vomiting, carbuncles 
or buboes, shortness of breath, stoppage of urine, 
drowsiness and thirstiness, contraction of the jaws, 
and large and extended tumours. Almost all that 
caught the disease with fear, died with tokens in two 
or three days. About the beginning, most_men got 
the disease with fuddling, surfeiting, overheating 
themselves, and disorderly living. 

Tokens appeared not much till about the middle of 


a 


June, and carbuncles not till the latter end of July, 


but were very rife in the fall about September and 
October, and seized most on old people, adult, cho- 
leric, and melancholy people, and generally ondry and 
lean bodies. Children had none. If very hot wea- 
ther followed a shower of rain, the disease increased. 
This plague was ushered in with seven months’ dry 
weather and westerly winds. 

Those that married in the heat of this disease (if 
they had not had it before) almost all fell into it in a 
week or a fortnight after it, both in city and country, 
of which most died, especially the men. 

Black men of thin and lean constitutions were 
heavy laden with this disease, and died, all that I 
saw, in two or three days. People of the best com- 
plexions and merry dispositions had least of the dis- 
ease; and if they had it, fared the best under it. 
Pregnant females fared miserably. Strength of con- 
stitution was no safety. Death made the strongest 
assault upon strong bodies. All that I saw, that 
were let blood in the disease, if they had been sick 
two, three, four, five days, or more, died the same 
day. More of the good died than of the bad; more 
men than women; and more of dull complexions than 
fair. 

In the summer before the plague, in 1664, there 
was such a multitude of flies, that they lined the in- 
sides of houses, and if any thread or string did hang 
down in any place, it was presently thick set with 
flies like a rope of onions, and swarms of ants covered 
the highways, that you might have taken a handful 
at atime. Also the small-pox was so rife in our pa- 
rish, that betwixt the church and the pond in St Giles’s, 
which is not above six score paces, above forty fami- 
lies had the small-pox. 

The plague fell first upon the highest grounds ; for 
our parish is the highest ground about London, and 
the best air, yet was the first infected. Highgate, 
Hampstead, and Acton, also shared in it. 

Those that died of the plague, died a very easy. 
death generally: first, because it was speedy; se- 
condly, because they died without convulsions., They 
did but of a sudden fetch their breath a little thick 
and short, and were presently gone ; so that I have 
heard some say, ‘ How much am I bound to God, who 
takes me away by such an easy death !’ 

One friend growing melancholy for another, was 
one main cause of its going through a family, espe- 
cially when they were shut up, which bred a sad ap- 
prehension and consternation on their * pirits. 

Many women giving suck, freed themselves of the 
plague, by their children sucking it from them; but 
some continued well some days, sometimes weeks, 
and then fell into the disease after their children were 
dead. 

The wind blowing westward so long together from 
before Christmas until July, abo&it seven months, was 
the cause the plague began first at the west end of the 
city, as at St Giles’s, St Martin’s, Westminster. Af- 
terwards it gradually insinuated and crept down 
Holborn and the Strand, and then into the city, and 
at last to the east end of the suburbs; so that it was 
half a year at the west end of the city before the east 
end and Stepney were infected, which was about the 
middle of July. Southwark, being the south suburb, 
was infected almost as soon as the west end. 

The disease spread not altogether by contagion at 
first, nor began only at one place, and spread farther 
and farther, as an eating spreading sore doth all over 
the body, but fell upon several places of the city and 
suburbs like rain, even at the first, as St Giles’s, 
St Martin’s, Chancery Lane, Southwark, Hounds- 
ditch, and some places within the city, as at Proctor’s 
Houses. 

Of all the common hackney prostitutes of Lutener’s 
Lane, Dog Yard, Cross Lane, Baldwin’s Gardens, 
Hatton Garden, and other places, the common criers 
of oranges, oysters, fruit, &c.; all the impudent, 
drunken, drabbing bayles, and fellows, and many 
others of the Rouge Route, there are but few missing. 

Authors speak of several kinds of plagues, which 
took only children, others maids, others young people 
under thirty; but this of ours took all sorts, yet it 
fell not very thick upon old people till about the mid- 
dle or slack of the disease, and most in the decrease 
and declining of the disease. 

Cats, dogs, oxen, horses, sheep, hogs, conies, all 
wild beasts, hens, geese, pigeons, turkeys, &c., and 
all wildfowl, were free from infection. 

Great doubting and disputing there is in the world 
(says this author), whether the plague be infectious 
or catching or not; because some think if it were in- 
fectious, it would infect all, as the fire heats, and heats 
all it comes near ; but the plague leaves as many as it 
takes; thus are they gravelled at such arguments, 
and cannot solve their doubts; and Van Helmont 
thinks all people catch it by fear: and generally every 
one is apt to judge by his experience; for if they have 
been in never so little danger, and yet have escaped 
without catching it, they presently think the disease 
not infectious ; and if any one may draw his conclu- 
sion from this, I have as much reason almost as any 
to think it is not infectious, having passed through a 
multitude of continual dangers cum summo vite peri- 
culo, being employed all day till ten o'clock at night, 
out of one house into another, dressing sores, and be- 
ing always in the breath and sweat of patients, with- 
out catching the disease of any, through God’s pro- 
tection ; and so did many nurses who were in the 
like danger ; yet I count it to be the most subtle, in- 


fectious disease of any, and that all catch it not by 
fear neither (though this doth much, as Helmont 
thinks), for then children and confident people would 
not have the disease; but we see many of them also 
have it, and children especially most of any.” 

Such is an accurate account of the peculiarities of the 
plague in London. If that city and other towns in 
England thus suffered by these loathsome distempers, 
Scotland was not exempted from similar visitations. 
Till a comparatively recent period, this part of the 
island was continually suffering by “ plagues, pesti- 
lence, and famines;” dearths, or scarcities of provi- 
sions, being ordinarily preliminary, or attendant on 
disorders of this nature. In the same manner that 
London was the chief seat of the plague in England, 
so Edinburgh usually suffered beyond all other towns 
in Scotland. We find that in the reign of James IV., 
in 1513 (the year before the fatal battle of Fiodden), 
Edinburgh was visited by a severe plague. On its ap- 
pearance, the whole town was thrown into consterna- 
tion, and the magistrates having imprudently ordered 
the shops and booths to be shut for fifteen days, and nei- 
ther doors nor windows to be opened within that time, 
but on extraordinary occasions, the malady, from such 
confinement of air, got leave toriot almost at willamong 
the houses. Having at length exhausted itself, as much 
from the want of materials to operate uponas any thing 
else, it was gradually stayed, and at length disappeared. 
Edinburgh was not again attacked with pestilence till 
the year 1645, in the reign of Charles I., much about 
the time it affected London, Oxford, and other places. 
This instance of plague is still spoken of with horror 
by the people of Scotland. It stalked across the land 
as a destroying angel. All business and intereourse 
was suspended. The jails were every where opened, 
and their unhappy inmates released. Nothing stayed 
the visitation or modified the asperity of this dreadful 
scourge: The evils it produced were soon awfully en- 
hanced by a famine, which either prepared victims 
for its approach, or smote them on its departure. To 
crown the national calamity, the country was at the 
very time cursed by the presence of a civil war, car- 
ried on between Charles and his Scottish subjects, and 
which tore society asunder. Edinburgh, Leith, Glas- 
gow, and all the provincial towns, became objects of 
the utmost commiseration ; the metropolis, however, 
and its seaport, Leith, suffered most. To such an un-~ 
paralleled degree was this city spoiled by these com- 
plicated ravages, that, after the battle of Kilsyth, 
when Montrose threatened to reduce it to ashes, un- 
less certain painful conditions were granted, it could 
with great difficulty raise sixty men capable of bearing 
arms! It seems that on this and similar visitations 
of plague to Edinburgh, the persons affected were, if 
possible, hurried out of the town to an hospitalon the 
Boroughmoor—spacious downs south-west from the 
city. 

Leith, we have said, suffered jointly with Edinburgh, 
though at the time numbering only from four to five 
thousand inhabitants. This devoted town, in eight 
months, namely, from April till December 1645, lost 
about 3000 individuals by plague; so that, as the re- 
cord affectingly mentions, “‘the number of the dead 
was greater than that of the living.” - This predigious 
mortality soon filled both the churchyards, and the 
bodies. were hence buried in all directions in the 
vicinity. No coffins on these melancholy occasions 
were used. As soon as the last breath of the sufferers 
gave token of death, they were swathed in the blan- 
kets in which they happened to be lying, and committed 
to the earth. This indeed has been substantiated in 
recent times, by the bones of these unfortunate plagne- 
stricken individuals being occasionally dug up along 
with shreds of old-fashioned plaiding, when trenching 
the gardens and other grounds in the neighbourhood. 
The great famine followed, as usual, and reduced the 
town to the most pitiable condition; and such was 
the dearth, that the Scots Parliament gave the local 
authorities the power of seizing grain or food where- 
soever it could be found. 

The whole history of the plague, its course, and its 
character, are shrouded in impenetrablemystery. The 
disease used to enter at one end of a street, and clear 
all before it on one side, leaving the other free of its 
visit fora season. It used also to be stopped by water- 
courses, sometimes of the most trifling nature; thus, 
at Peebles, it took off nearly all the inhabitants on the 
western side of a gutter which runs across the main 
street (now covered up), while thoseon the other side 
were not affected. Though in general novrespecter of 
persons, it seems to have attacked those who had a 
predisposing cause of some kind, there having been 
some people who, notwithstanding a constant contact 
with it for months, never took it at all. When the 
plague occurred in Dundee, early in the sixteenth 
century, all the infected were compelled to retire from 
the town, and either reside in the suburbs, or bivouac 
in the fields without the walls. A massive fragment 
of the ancient wall of the town, containing the gate. 
way of what is called the Hast Port, still remains in 
one of the streets of Dundee. Upon the top of this, 
Wishart, the celebrated reformer, is said to have 
preached to those infected with the pestilence, who 
lay upon the ground below. It has survived all the 
rest of the wall, and was lately repaired at a con- 
siderable expense, out of reverence to the memory of 
Wishart. In a wild and secluded spot in Teviotdale, 
a considerable mound of earth is shown, under which 
it is said the plague was buried: There is asingular 
and awful distinctness in the tradition connected with 
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this spot. It was originally, say the people, a cottage, 
which contained the large family of a poor shepherd. 
At the present time, no trace of a place of habitation 
is discernible ; it is a plain ordinary-looking hillock, 
upon the surface of which the sward grows as green, 
and the field-daisy blooms as sweetly, asif it were not, 


' 


ta prince” could be expected to visit with the punish- 
ment promised to the robbery of the living. They did 
break open the houses, and, as was expected, found 


_ many valuable articles, though, contrary to the anxious 


_ apprehensions of the neighbours, no fatal consequen- 


what it is, the tomb of human misery and mortal 


disease. The plague was introduced into this house 
by @ piece of finery which the shepherd’s wife pur- 


chased from a wandering pedlar, and wore for some , 
time upon her head. She was speedily seized with the | 


dreadful distemper, and took toher bed. Some of the 
children also beginning to feel affected, the shepherd 
himself went to the nearest farm-house to seek assist- 
ance. The inhabitants of this place, alarmed in the 
highest degree for their own safety, rose in a body, 
and, instead of attempting to relieve the infected family, 
spread the intelligence to the neighbours, who, being 
equally apprehensive with themselves, readily joined 
them in the dreadful decision, that mercy to individuals 
should be postponed toa regard for the general health. 
With this resolution, and disregarding the entreaties 
of the poor shepherd, they went en masse, and, closing 
the door upon the unfortunate family, proceeded to 
throw up earth round and over the cottage, till it was 
buried at least five feet beneath the surface. All the 
time of this operation, about half a day, the inmates, 
aware of their fate, cried dreadfully ; and it was not 
till a large turf had been laid upon the top of the 
chimney, and a deep stratum of earth deposited over 
all, that their wailings were heard finally to subside. 
The shepherd is described as having for some time 
gone round and round the place like one demented, 
uttering fearful cries, and invoking heaven to save his 
family, till at last, being driven away by the people, 
he departed from the awful scene in a state of dis- 
traction, and was never more heard of or seen in the 
district. 

At Linlithgow, there is preserved a curious relic of 
the plague—namely, a coffin or box, which was used 
in conveying all the persons who died of that distem- 
per to their last abode. It possesses nv peculiarity of 
appearance, except that it seems calculated to contain 
a body of the largest size, and that the bottom is a lid, 
moving on hinges, with a pin which serves by way of 
lock. The tradition of the town bears that the bodies 
of the dead were conveyed to their graves successively 
in this general coffin, and when brought over the hole, 
permitted to drop in, by merely withdrawing the pin. 
This indecorous mode of interment, so opposite to the 
ordinary customs of the Scottish people, presents us 
with a dreadfulidea of this disorder, and of the harden- 
ing effect which its ravages gradually produced upon 
the feelings and ordinary sympathies of humanity. In 
Edinburgh, various superstitious ideas were cherished 
among the common people respecting the plague, 
which scourged the city in 1645. Throughout the 
Old Town, various places used to be shown where it 
was said the plague was shut up, and one in particular 
was pointed out as its burial-place. The former were 
certain old houses in Beth’s Wynd, Mary King’s 
Close, &c., the doors and windows of which were either 
almost or altogether buried beneath the adjacent 
ground, or covered up with such a thick layer of dust 
and mud, as it appeared they could only have con- 
tracted during the lapse of several centuries. When 
the old pest-houses of Beth’s Wynd were removed in 
1808, to make way for the extension of the Advocates’ 
Library—for that storehouse of learning now occu- 
pies the site of the said dwelling-places of superstition 
—+serious apprehensions were entertained by the gossips 
of the wynd, lest the plague should burst forth from 
its place of confinement, and do as much mischief 
in the neighbourhood as before it had been bound 
‘over to keep the peace. No result of any importance 
followed the destruction of the houses, however, ex- 
cept that beneath the floor of one of them, two work. 
men found a pot full of gold and silver coins, which 
had probably been buried there by an infected person, 
under the dread of being spoiled during his illness 
(which is said to have often been the case) by the 
cleansers, and never recovered by the unfortunate 
owner. We have not learned-that any other valuables 
were found in these houses at their demolition; but 
«an, with not the less safety, avouch that it was cus- 
tomary, when a house was shut up for the plague, to 
leave the whole of the furniture within. We were 
once informed, by an aged lady who had lived a good 
deal more than eighty years in Edinburgh, that when 
she was a girl, there were some houses in the close 
where she resided (Allan’s, first east from the Ex- 
change), said to be shut up on account of the plague, 
with all the furniture within, precisely in the same 
state as it had been left by the owners when they died. 
Though it was known that coin, plate, and other 
things of value, were deposited in one or more of these 
houses, they had been permitted to remain undis- 
turbed for a century, and might have continued shut 
for a much longer period, but fora particular circum- 
stance. When the Highland army came to Edinburgh 
in 1745, many of the soldiers, at the risk of military 
punishment, as is well known, committed such acts 
of rapacity as to give that gallant enterprise but too 
much of the appearance of a predatory invasion. 
Some, hearing of the treasures supposed to be con- 
cealed in the pest-houses of Allan’s Close, and enter- 
taining no fear yf an enemy so long dead as the plague, 
resolved to break them open, and possess themselves 
of whatever they found—an innocent species of plun- 
der, as they thought, which neither “ta law nor 


ces ensued. The plate, which was all marked with 
engraven coats-of-arms, and the other things worth 
taking, were divided among the adventurers; and 
after the spell was thus broken, the houses were in- 
habited by poor people, who willingly encountered all 
the danger that could be supposed to remain, for the 
sake of a free habitation. What was very remarkable, 
one of the Highlanders, when the army afterwards 
visited Glasgow, lodged in the house of a relation of 
our informant, who discovered, by the arms engraved 
on a Silver drinking cup in the man’s possession, that 
the plundered house from which it was taken had be- 
longed to his ancestor, and accordingly made an effort 
to take by force, and finally was glad to purchase, the 
said piece of plate, which he retained all his life after- 
wards as a family piece. ‘The old lady from whom we 
derived this singular story, had also a tradition, that 
the ancestress of a certain wealthy family in Edin- 
burgh had accumulated a vast quantity of money and 
things of value, by attending those who were dying 
of the plague, which she was enabled to do with per- 
fect safety, on account of her having had the distemper 
before, and being, therefore, incapable of taking it 
again. The sick-nurses and cleansers, it seems, were 
usually the heirs of the dead, and many of them, like 


| this person, laid the foundations of vast fortunes, 
| which were, however, it was remarked, for the most 


part dissipated by their immediate successors. In 
Stirling, such were the ravages of the distemper, that 
all the magistrates and town-council died. ‘he exe- 
cutioner also died. A mound is shown in the church- 
yard of Stirling as the burial-place of those who 
perished. Itis said to be a vault of stone-work, but 
is now covered over with soil. Two particular men, 
who alone performed, or could perform, the duties of 
attending the sick, became, as is known from authen- 
tic records, proprietors of much more than the half of 
the town; yet so little does this seem to have affected 
the distribution of property in the long-run, that the 
only descendant of any of those two men, known to 
exist some years ago, was an old woman, who did not 
possess an inch of land, built or unbuilt; and there 
has been, ever since the oldest inhabitants can remem- 
ber, just as p'entiful a variety of “‘lairds” at Stirling 
as any other town of its extent. The memory of the 
circumstance is preserved by certain tenements and 
pieces of ground, which, though now in the hands of 
various proprietors, still retain the names of those 
who inherited them in the singular way mentioned. 
One of the most picturesque anecdotes of the plague 
which we have collected in Edinburgh, bears, that, 
during the calamitous period, when the town was 
abandoned to the rapacious and the dying, the awful 


‘silence which pervaded the streets, quite as much by 


day as through the night, used only to be broken, in 
the dusk of the evening, by a cart going through the 


city, attended by aman, who rung a bell, and cried 


with aloud and solemn voice, “ Throw out your deid !” 
Scarcely any thing could be conceived more awful than 
such a ceremony, performed under such circumstan- 
ces. The place in Edinburgh where ‘‘ the plague was 
buried,” is situated in Leith Wynd. This ancient 
though much modernised street, as may be known to 
some readers, is skirted on one side by a fragment of 
the wall of the city. In the inside of this memorial of 
a former age, the soil rises almost to the very top, and 
is, for the most part, employed in the capacity of a 
garden. Towards the bottom of the wynd, a small 
part of the ground seems enclosed as a sort of bleach- 
ing green, being bounded on the west by a peculiarly 
tall house, in which there was once a Roman Catholic 
chapel (burnt by the Protestant mobs of 1779). From 
the wynd, the place is marked by a bulge, and peculiar 
blackness in the external wall, as if occasioned by the 
press and nature of the mould within—and by one or 
two spectre-like trees, which throw their dismal forms 
half over the rampart, apparently bleached by the 
dews which would have nourished them in their 
younger days, and not bearing any leaves even in 
summer. Beneath these trees, which seem to have 
been brought to their marrow-bones by the dreadful 
juxtaposition, ‘‘lies the plague.” It was buried 
here, says an old female informant, ‘‘by candle- 


light, at three o’clock in the morning, by Mr Gust- 


hart, minister, long ago of the Trinity or College 
Kirk, in presence of two witnesses, and not without 
ceremonies, such as praying and the like’—the aver- 
sion of the Scottish church to the burial service having 
been apparently done away with in the extraordinary 
case of ‘‘the plague.” What ‘‘the plague” was, 
this worthy lady did not well know, but she pro- 
mised to inquire. At a second visit, she informed 
our ignorance that it was a thing which long ago used 
to come into people’s houses,“in the shape of long 
silken threads, palpable to the. eye, but not to the 
touch, and which, flying about hither and thither in 
the air, cut the breaths of all with whom it came 
in contact. That her account of the funeral of the 
plague was true, she was quite certain; for she her- 
self had been. at the sewing-school, when a girl, with 
two Misses Gusthart, who were the grandaughters of 
the minister, and who told her the story. Her great- 
grandfather, moreover, who died at a most advanced 
age, while she was very young, ‘‘had seen the plague!’ 
—s) there was no occasion for incredulity. ; 


Although popular tradition points to Leith Wynd 
as the place of burial of many who died of the plague 
in Edinburgh, and although such be quite correct in 
point of fact, as this place formed part of the church- 
yard of the neighbouring collegiate church, it is fully 
more consistent with record to mention, that many 
of those who died of the distemper were buried in the 
Greyfriars churchyard, in large graves, seven fute 
wyde, and verie deepe.” Many were also buried at 
the small remote chapel of St Rocque, to the south of 
Burntsfield Links. We are informed, by historical 
evidence, that this had been from early times a place 
of sepulture for those who were carried off by the 
Edinburgh plagues. Why this religious establishment 
should have been selected for a purpose of this kind, is 
not adverted to by the historians of Edinburgh; and 
it is left for us to mention that St Rocque, or Rochus, 
was long esteemed by our ancestors as the patron 
saint of those afflicted with pestilence. In the Bre- 
viary of Aberdeen, one of the earliest specimens of 
Scottish typography, we have some curious particu- 
lars regarding him. He was of foreign birth, and 
flourished in the fourteenth century. There is no end 
of the miracles he is said to have wrought, both before 
and after his death. ‘Vale, Roche angelice,” con- 
cludes the Breviary, “voce citatus famine optimisti 
deifice a cunctus pestem pellere.” At the Reformation 
this sainted physician lost his reputation—the re- 
venues of his chaplain were seized, and his chapel de- 
molished ; still the force of ancient custom remained, 
and the people of Edinburgh continued to inter their 
plague-stricken relations in the little burying-ground. 
But we are probably tiring our. readers with these 
melancholy memoranda of times to which the present 
has too lamentable a resemblance; so we pass on to 
the plague of our own days. 

The spasmodic cholera of modern times is evidently 
one of those oriental plagues, which, though greatly 
modified in its effects, and different in its mode of 
attack and symptoms, has been in the same manner 
generated in the pestilential jungles of Hindostan, 
and in the same manner has progressed a distance of 
eight thousand miles towards the north-west, laying 
every principality and power successively under con- 
tribution to its insatiate appetite. All that is known 
of plague and cholera is a number of isolated facts, 
often of a contradictory nature, and no way capable of 
forming a body of evidence on which any correct 
theory can be founded. Cholera is certainly far more 
capricious than plague. It will travel against the 
wind at the rate of more than ahundred miles a-day. 
It despises the temperature of the atmosphere, and 
will. maligantly frolic under a frost which withers 
every species of vegetation. Sometimes it keeps to a 
line of road,’ or a river, captivating town after town, 
as they happen to fallin its way ; and at other periods: 
it will skip over two or three towns at a time, just 
stooping here and there to pick up a victim, as i 
were, out of the mere wantonness of mischief, 1 


man who would leave a town because cholera threatened 
an invasion. If he fly, he may either meet it or over- 
take it, while all the time it has never come near the 
house he has left. Going to the country is utterly use- 
less, for it may pounce upon you in an instant, though 
you were immersed in the innermost recess of a moun- 
tainous wilderness. In a city you are surrounded by an 
innumerable body of the most intelligent physicians, all 
acting in concert, and each contributing his solitary 
fact to swell the mass ef useful knowledge on the 
subject. Under a visitation of plague, mankind might 
always be allowed to repine; but under a visitation 
of cholera, they have much tocomfort them. Its ge- 
neral selection of victims from among the dissolute 
and famished, in which it entirely differs from plague; 
its general aversion of those of regular habits who 
enjoy good food and raiment ; its putting to death only 
a third or a half of those it attacks; its premonitory 
symptoms or warnings ; its liability to be cured by 
certain specific remedies; the safety with which me- 
dical men may attend it; the great chance of escaping 
it by retaining a perfect cheerfulness of disposition ; 
but, above all, this remarkable fact, that in most 
countries which it has visited, it has not increased the 
amount of mortality in the aggregate, reckoning in a 
whole year; for it seems, in some measure, only to 
take those persons who would catch any sort of epide- 
mic that happened to be going. Taking these and 
other peculiarities of cholera into account, it may be 
safely pronounced an exceedingly modified species of 
plague. Having already exhausted itself on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, it is now passing over the island of 
Britain, always keeping onwards towards the west. 
Whether, on arriving at the shores of the Atlantic, it 
will venture to cross that spacious sea, of three thou- 
sand miles in breadth, and will land, re-invigorated 
by its voyage, among the nations of America, isa pro- 
blem that cannot be long in ‘being elucidated. These 
lines will probably never meet the eye of a living soul 
in that great Western World, otherwise we would 
beseech its inhabitants instantly to prepare, with the 
manliness and intelligence of men descended from a 
British ancestry, for the reception of this hated 
scourge; and in using those means for its prevention 
and cure, placed by the good providence of God within 
the scope of their comprehension, will in the end, 
we trust, oblige it to pass innocuously over their set- 
tlements. ; 

This article has been necessarily drawn to an extra- 
ordinary length, and leaves us to regret the space 
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which it has occupied; we therefore, without one 
word of comment, conclude by offering the following 
advice to families, regarding the means to be used to 
prevent and cure the cholera now in progress, ex- 
tracted from the works of the best medical practi- 
tioners :— 

CLEaANLINESS.—Personal cleanliness is strongly re- 


commended, and a careful removal of every source of ; 


filth which may render the air impure. Great care 
should also be taken that rooms and houses be well 
ventilated. 

Diet.—Indigestible articles of diet, such as un- 
dressed fruits, should be avoided. 

TEMPERANCE.—The abuse of spirituous. liquors 
tends greatly to lessen the influence of remedial means, 
and, consequently, to render the: disease more fatal. 
Temperance is therefore strongly enjoined. 

Symproms or THE DisEAsE.—The disease is pre- 
ceded by languor, coldness, giddiness, and slight bowel 
complaint. It usually comes on with purging, vomit- 
ing, and cramp; then follow smallness of the pulse 
and coldness of the skin; the features become sharp 
and contracted ; and the eye sinks. These early 
symptoms are more or less felt from one to three days 
before the attack. 


RemepiAL Mrans.—It is of the utmost importance 
that the premonitory or early symptoms should be at- 
tended to, and medical assistance procured as early as 
possible; but as the disease may occur under circum- 
stances where medical advice cannot be immediately 
obtained, the following measures may be safely and 
beneficially employed :—AIl means tending to restore 
the circulation and maintain the warmth of the body 
should be had recourse to without delay. The pa- 
tient should always be immediately put to bed, wrap- 
ped up in hot blankets, and the warmth of the body 
should be sustained by the application of bags, con- 
taining hot salt or bran, to different parts of it. For 
the same purpose, stone bottles or tin canisters, filled 
with hot water, should be employed. Two teaspoon- 
fuls of the flour of mustard-seed, mixed with half a 
tumbler of warm water, to be given to excite full vo- 
miting ; afterwards, a wine-glassful of brandy or 
whisky, mixed with hot water, will be useful. If 
the disease continues, from twenty to forty drops of 
laudanum may be administered, along with two tea- 
spoonfuls of magnesia in peppermint water. If 
there be pain of the stomach, a mustard poultice ought 
to be applied overit. Should the symptoms not abate 
in an hour, er an hour and a half, the draught, with 
laudanum, may be repeated. ; 


THE MUSSULMAUN’S SABBATH. 


; As a religious rest, the Sabbath is but partially ob- 
served with Mussulmauns. The Soonies, I have re- 


“+. . “marked, pay much more attention to its institutions 


. 


* 


“than the Sheahs; but with either sect, the day is less 


. © strictly kept than might have been expected from 


people who really seem to make religion their study 
and the great business of their lives. Both sects 
have extra prayers for the day, besides the usual 
Namaaz, which the religious people perform with 
great punctuality, whether they carry their devotions 
to the great mosque, or offer their prayers in due form 
in their own abode. On the Sabbath they make it a 
point to bathe and change their apparel; the public 
offices are closed, and the shops partially shut until 
mid-day; the rulers—as Kings or Nuwaubs—distin- 
guish the day, by not receiving their courtiers and 
the public visitors, as on other days. Charitable do- 
nations are likewise more bountifully dispensed from 
the rich to the poor on Friday. These observances 
serve to convince us that they believe in the consti- 
tuted Sabbath ; still thereis not that strict respect for 
the holy day which could satisfy the scrupulous feel- 
ings of a Christian ; the servants are quite as much 
employed on Friday as on any other day; the dhurzie 
(tailor), dhobie (washerwoman), and indeed the 
whole establishment of servants and slaves, male and 
female, find their work undiminished on the Sabbath. 
The ladies amuse themselves with cards and dice, the 
singing women even are quite as much in request as 
on other days ; and all the amusements of life are 
indulged in, without once seeming to suspect that they 
are disobeying the law of God, or infringing on their 
actual duties. Indeed, I believe they would keep the 
day strictly, if they thought doing so was a necessary 
duty : but I have often observed, that as Friday is 
one of their “fortunate days,” works of any impor- 
tance are commenced on this day ; whether it be 
building a house—planting a garden or a field—writ- 
ing a book—negociating a marriage—going a journey 
—making a garment, or any other business of this life 
which they wish should prosper. With them, there- 
fore, the day of rest is made one of the busiest in the 
calendar ; but I must do them the justice to say, 
that they believe their hearts are more pure after the 
ablutions and prayers have been performed. And 
that as nothing, however trifling or important, accord- 
ing to their praiseworthy ideas, should ever be com- 
menced without being first dedicated to God—from 
whose mercy they implore aid and blessings on the 
labour of their hands—they set apart Friday for com.. 
mencing whatever business they are anxious should 
prosper. This was the excuse made by the pious 
Meer Hadjee Shaah.—M7s Meer Hassan Ali’s Hin- 
* postan, 


THE WASP. 

The manners of wasps are truly curious; but we 
are not about to enter upon a particular description 
of them. It is one quality only that we would at 
present mention—the power of the wasp to make 
paper. 
is made is actually paper; and the wasps knew how 
to make paper long before man did. And it is 
particularly worth notice, that at this very time 
a new method of making paper is said to have been 
discovered—namely, to make the paste (or pulp) for 
the paper with the fibres of rotten wood. A French 
gentleman, M. Brad, says he was determined to try 
whether he could not devote to some useful purpose a 
substance which seemed so useless. He took a large 
quantity of rotten wood, and removed the knots and 
parts from it. This was then put into an oil-mill, and 
ground; it was watered, and afterwards put into 
sacks to drain off. The paste thus formed was taken 
to a paper manufactory ; and after going through the 
usual process, about 500 lbs. of greyish paper were 
produced, fit to be written on, although no glue had 
been applied to it. By pasting a number of sheets 
together, he formed a pasteboard sufficiently solid and 
light for ordinary uses. ‘The wasp is a paper-maker, 
and a most perfect and intelligent one. Whilst man- 
kind were arriving by slow degrees at the art of form- 
ing this valuable substance, the wasp was making it 
before their eyes, by very much the same process as 
that by which human hands now manufacture it with 
the best aid of chemistry and machinery. While some 
nations carved their records on wood, and stone, and 
brass, and leaden tablets, others more advanced wrote 
with a pointed instrument on wax; others employed 
the inner bark of trees; and others the skins of ani- 
mals rudely prepared—the wasp was manufacturing a 
firm and durable paper. Even when the papyrus—the 
flag growing on the banks of the river Nile in Egypt 
—was bya process of art made to serve for paper, the 
wasp was a better artizan than the Egyptians ; for the 
early attempts at paper-making were so rude, that the 
substance produced was almost useless, having no 
firmness of texture. The paper of the papyrus was 
formed of the leaves of the plant, dried, pressed, and 
polished. The wasp alone knew how to reduce vege- 
table fibres to a pulp, and then unite them by a size 
of glue, spreading the substance out into a smooth and 
delicate leaf. This is exactly the process of paper- 
making. It would seem that the wasp knows, as the 
modern paper-makers know, that the fibres of rags are 
not the only materials used in the formation of paper. 
She employs other vegetable matters, converting them 
into a proper consistency by her laborious exertions. 
In some respects she is more skilful even than our 
paper-makers ; for she takes care to keep fibres of a suffi- 
cient length, by which she renders her paper as strong as 
sherequires. Many manufacturers of the present day 
cut their material into small bits, and thus produce a 
rotten article. One great distinction between good 
and bad paper is its toughness; and this difference is 
produced by the fibre being long, and therefore tough, 
or short, and therefore easily pulled to pieces. 


A JUDGMENT OF GOD. 


It was upon one of these occasions, when Jeroboam 
stood by his altar at Beth-el, that God sent a prophet 
from Judea to rebuke the idolatrous monarch, and 
to predict the overthrow of that very altar, by a 
prince of David’s line, called Josias. Jeroboam, in- 
censed at the insolence of the speaker, stretched out 
his hand to arrest him, but he had scarcely done so 
when the arm withered, and he was unable to draw 
it back. Alarmed, rather than conscience-struck by 
the judgment, Jeroboam entreated the prophet to pray 
for him, which was done, and the use of his arm re- 
stored ; but the king took no further notice of the pro- 
phet’s rebuke, except by inviting him to his house 
with the promise of a reward. This, however, the 
stranger declined, declaring that God had positively 
forbidden him to eat or drink within the bounds of 
the impious kingdom, and that even to return by the 
way which he had followed in coming was prohibited. 
He accordingly mounted his ass, and leaving the 
assembly to think what they might, took a new di- 
rection homewards.—History of the Bible. 


CATS. 


We are informed by Brown, in his Natural His- 
tory of Jamaica, that cats are considered a very dainty 
dish among the negroes ; and Geethe, in his Rifleman’s 
Comrade, says—‘‘ At Palermo, some of the soldiers 
caught a cat belonging toa convent, and having skin- 
ned the carcase, it was cut into pieces, and soaked 
twenty-four hours in vinegar, then anointed with 
garlic and honey, until the strong flavour had left it, 
after which it formed an excellent fricassee. To be 
serious,” continues our author, “I can assure my 
readers that the flesh of a well-fed cat is extremely 
good. It is indeed (presuming her to be properly 
dressed) not only agreeable in taste, but actually a 
dainty; and it is imagination and prejudice alone 
which protect the feline race amongst us from the uses 
of the gastronomicart.’—_Brown’s Anecdotes of Quad- 
rupeds. [The people of Palermo have a right to 
exercise their own taste in cooking and eating the gigots 
of cats, and I shall not quarrel with them for doing so; 
for my part, I prefer to stick to our good old Scottish 


fare, and would recommend all my readers to do the 
same. } 


The substance of which the wasp’s nest’ 


ANECDOTE OF MR JEFFREY. 

The present Lord Advocate for Scotland was the 
son of an under-clerk of Session, and was born in the 
upper part of a house in the Lawnmarket, very near 
the spot where the celebrated David Hume is said 
also to have first seen the light. The house hap- 
pened to take fire at the time when the future Lord 
Advocate was only about a year old, and in the hurry of 
saving other things, the child in the garret was for a 
long time forgotten. When it was almost too late, he 
was remembered, and an honest man, by trade a sla- 
ter, volunteered his services in rescuing the infant 
from his perilous situation. With much difficulty, 
and no little danger, he was brought forth from the 
burning house, and delivered into the arms of his 
anxious friends. Thus was a life, which assuredly 
has been of some importance in Scottish literary and 
political history, preserved by the courage of a poor 
tradesman. It is pleasant to have it to record, that 
many years after this event, when Mr Jeffrey had 
commenced his career at the bar, the poor slater, 
happening to get involved, by no misconduct of his 
own, in a ruinous series of legal troubles, applied for 
advice to Mr J., who, in gratitude to his disinterested 
preserver, exerted himself in such a way as com- 
pletely to extricate him in a very short time. We 
believe we may safely add, that this conduct on the 
part of the Lord Advocate is no more than what all 
who know him would expect from him under such 
circumstances. 

FOWLS. 

It is perhaps seldom that fowls can be kept conve- 
niently about a cottage; but when they can, three, 
four, or half a dozen hens, to lay in winter, when the 
wife is at home the greater part of the time, are worth 
attention. They would require but little room, might 
be bought in November and sold in April, and six 
of them, with proper care, might be made to clear 
every week the price of a gallon of flour. If the la- 
bour were great, I should not think of it: but it is 
none; and I am for neglecting nothing in the way of 
pains, in order to ensure a hot dinner every day in 
winter when the man comes home from work. As 
to the fatting of fowls, information can be of no use to 
those who live in a cottage all their lives; but it may 
be of some use to those who are born in cottages, and 
go to have the care of poultry at richer persons’ houses. 
Fowls should be put to fat about a fortnight before 
they are wanted to be killed. The best food is bar- 
ley-meal wetted with milk, but not wetted too much- 
They should have clear water to drink, and it should 
be frequently changed.—Cobéett's Cottage Economy. 


SMOKING. 


The smoke of tobacco drawn into the mouth, with- 
out being inhaled into the lungs, acts powerfully on 
the nervous system, and produces the effects of a stu- 
pifying narcotic: hence its use among the lower or- 
ders. The chewing of tobacco has the same influ- 
ence; and if the saliva be swallowed, its effects are 
powerful and dangerous. The powder of tobacco, 
called snuff, drawn into the nostrils, produces on 
those unaccustomed to its use, immediate but momen- 
tary intoxication, along with much sickness. This 
baneful plant is supposed to have been introduced 
into England by the fleet of Sir Francis Drake, in 
1586.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. ‘ 


HAARLEM. 

We paid a sovereign for an hour’s enjoyment of the 
organ in the Cathedral of St Bavon, which is admit- 
ted to be the finest in the world. It has eight thou- 
sand pipes, and sixty-eight stops. ‘The largest pipe 
is thirty-two feet long, and sixteen inches in diame- 
ter. One of the pieces we heard, represented a band 
with every variety of music; another, a storm of rain 
and thunder, the effect of which wasastonishing. The 
loud peals of thunder seemed to roll over the build- 
ing, while drops of rain beat violently on the roof. 
The storm gradually exhausted itself, and all was 
calm.—Elliot’s Letiers from the North of Europe. 


UNNATURAL CHARACTERS IN FICTION. 


No character can enter a human imagination which 
is not within the compass of Nature’s possibility, but 
there is much in Nature which has never entered the 
imagination. What imagination ever conceived any 
thing so outrageous as Jack Mitford's acknowledg- 
ment that his love of gin was so great, that if his soul 
were on one table, and a gin-bottle on the other, he 
would’ barter the former for the latter ? 


THE KING OF NAPLES. 

The late king of Naples, playing once at cards, ex- 
claimed, on making a fault, ‘I am an ass.” Duke 
, whom he was playing with, made a mistake soon 
after, and said, ‘‘ And J] am a greater ass than your 
majesty.” The king never played with him again. 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


their reputation ; and it is also Plodioes to leavea title | discerning few aie are sensible of its merit, or enjoy 


1 am fond of a walk through an ancient library, in | ty one’s descendants which is not borrowed from our 


which the long dim vista is partially illuminated by 
coloured streaks of light darted through the painted 
windows, so as to leave the room, here and there, in 
gloomy shade. How awful and sublime it is to plant 
one’s self in the midst of this dignified silence, with a 
sombre Gothic roof overhead, and where, all around 
you, is built up the concentrated knowledge of man! 
Elow solemn the reflection, that, here, you stand the 
only living soul—the only being that breathes, and has 
power to speak, and can use a pen with his fingers; 
while, standing so near you, there are thousands of 
disembodied authors, whose mortal frames have long 
since sunk intothe dust, to which you yourself must ere 
long be also carried ! How transcendant was the idea ! 
how Godlike was the invention ! of transferring the 
greatest minds of the past and passing ages into books ; 
so that, at the distance of hundreds of years, their suc- 
cessors on this ever-shifting stage are enabled to re- 
ceive their instructions as fresh as from their living 
lips. How sweet and edifying is the converse which 
may be held amidst the chequered lights of such a 
chamber, with the sages of other years ! How superior 
is such an enjoyment to those procured from many of 
the vain frivolities of the passing world! With what 
thankfulness do I lay down my friendly monitor !— 
with what reverence do I commit the instrument of 
his instruction to its little receptacle, there to remain 
till again consulted by some similar visitor, probably 


acentury after I shall have joined the spirit with whom 


I have been meditating. There is something agree- 
able to the feelings of a living visitor, in these occa- 
sional researches amongst the volumes of almost ne- 
glected libraries. In the delight of drawing forth and 
consulting some volume, upon which the dust of years 
has been permitted to repose, the visitor, if himself 
engaged in the task of diffusing knowledge by the 
press, is apt to reflect, that, when his works are perhaps 
consigned to a place in the sange of volumes, he may 
be indebted to some similar enthusiast for the compli- 
ment of having his own dust swept away, and his in- 
structions brought once more into actual use. While 
he is gratifying, as he half supposes, the unseen spirits 
of the place, he reflectively gratifies himself. Having 
lately sauntered, in the mood of mind now described, 
_ through a large library of neglected books, I was im- 
pressed with the idea, that, to take up a dust-covered 
volume at random, and communicate to the present 
generation some part of whatever wisdom it contained, 
would not only be an act of homage from the living 
to the dead, in itself highly commendable, but might 
be attended with much benefit. At the bottom of a 
neighbouring pilaster lay a tattered volume, of old- 
fashioned appearance, which seemed to be so much 
despised as not to be conceived worthy of a place on 
the shelves; this, I thought, is a favourable specimen 
with which to commence my experiment. I therefore 
took it up, brushed off its coat of dust, and found it 
to be entitled, ‘Thoughts, Moral and Divine, upon 
Various Subjects, by Wellins Callcott, Gent., London.” 
The reader will be able, after perusing the following 
extract from its pages, to say whether my resolution 
be one worthy of being pursued any farther; but, in 
the meantime, I must express my own admiration of 
the fine strain of moral feeling which pervades the 
passage which follows, as well as the simple grandeur 
of its style. Probably, every successive week, I shall 
present to my readers a short piece of solemn or pious 
composition, equally calculated to fill their minds with 
virtuous or sacred reflection. The subject is Honour. 
“ The nearest way to honour is for a man 86 to live 
that he might be found to be that in truth he would 
_ be thought tobe. ’fis honourable to support the glory 
"of one’s ancestors, by actions which correspond with 


predecessors ; to become the head and author of our 
own nobility ; and (to use the expression of Tiberius, 
who was desirous of hiding the defect of birth in 
Curtius Rufus, though otherwise a very great man) 
to be born of one’s own self. 

“True honour is seated in the soul. It rises from 
a generous heart, and flows with a natural and easy 
descent into all the different traces of life and channels 
of duty, refreshing, invigorating, and adorning all the 
faculties of the soul, the language of the tongue, the 
very air of the face, and motions of the body. It dis- 
plays itself in a natural unaffected greatness and firm- 
ness of mind, improved by a train of wise and religious 
reflections and generous actions, in which personal 
virtue and real merit truly consist. The Jewish Ca- 
balists had a pretty allegory to express this truth, as 
founded in the original make and frame of nature. 
They tell us, that, when Moses describes the great 
river of Eden branching out into four streams, we are 
to understand by paradise the mind or soul of man. 
The river was this original fountain of truth and 
virtue, arising from the very root and essence of the 
soul, and branching out into the four cardinal virtues, 
and all the other lower degrees and kinds of virtue— 
even the inferior morals of affability, politeness, good 
nature, and good manners; and that, in short, there 
lies hid in the root of every human soul, however de- 
faced by ignorance and deformed by vice, a fund of 
good, an oracle of truth, which, when assisted by a 
happy concurrence of external causes—such as, par- 
ticularly, the structure of the organs and the texture 
of the blood and spirits—will, by due culture and dis- 
cipline, naturally exert itself into a train of great, ge- 
nerous, and beneficent actions, suitable to the original 
grandeur and dignity of its nature. This, in the pre- 
sent debased state of human nature, lies very often 
buried under the ruins of ignorance and vice, like va- 
luable coins, medals, statues, pillars, and other beau- 
tiful ornaments of architecture—or, to speak more 
properly, that order, symmetry, and proportion, which 
were as the soul of the structure—lie buried under 
the ruins of a once famous and magnificent building. 
Hence it comes to pass, that many an excellent genius 
is lost to the world—lies hid amongst the rubbish of 
mankind—who, with proper assistauce, due culture, 
and in a happy situation, might have done honour to 
human nature, and been a public blessing to mankind. 
A man of honour, considered in this light, performs 
not only all the acts of virtue in public and private 
life, but does them with a peculiar propriety and dig- 
nity of behaviour, as the connoisseurs in writing, 
painting, music, architecture, or even dress, execute 
even the justest designs, not only with proportion and 
truth, but with such decorations, embellishments, 
and graces, as naturally flow from a fine taste and an 
improved understanding. This alone, in high life, 
makes glorious princes, illustrious heroes, gallant com- 
manders, vigilant magistrates, and honourable coun- 
sellors ; and, in the lower degree of social life, indul- 
gent husbands, tender fathers, affectionate friends, 
merciful landlords and masters, faithful tenants and 
servants ; and executes all the relative duties of 
life with justice and honour. This is the true and 
real virtue, the only proper foundation of all the 
honourable distinctions among men in all the dif. 
ferent stations of life. The bulk of mankind are 
caught by noise and show. The pompous sound of 
titles and glitter of ornaments strike their senses, at- 
tract their attention, raise their admiration, and ex. 
tort from them all that reverence and regard which 
are due only to eminent and distinguished merit ; 
while real virtue and true honour pass silently through 
the world, unheeded and unregarded but by the happy 


the blessed communication of its influence. When 
those glorious spirits, whom Providence has appointed 
to be our guardians and protectors in this present 
state of imperfection and probation, survey the dis- 
ordered state of human nature, agitated by blind 
passions, prejudiced by false opinions, into erroneous 
conclusions and wild pursuits, they view us with the 
same light, and with the same emotions of compassion 
and charity, as Monroe did his lunatic patients in 
Bedlam, who miscal and misapply almost every in- 
stance in which their duty a and happiness is concerned. 

To those blessed intelligences, the silent life of a gen 
nerous, compassionate, beneficent man, is more truly 
honourable than the pageantry of princes, the pomp 
of conquerors, and all the glorious impertinence of 
state. To them, an obscure good man, doing secret 
acts of charity, relieving the distressed, comforting 
the miserable, and approving himself, by habits of 
piety and devotion, to the great Author of his being, 
appears more truly glorious than the conqueror at the 
head of an hundred thousand men. To them the 
Man of Ross appears in a fairer light in the Book of 
Remembrance, and will ever make a much more illus- 
trious figure at the last great day, than Alexander, or 
Cesar, or William the Conqueror, though a Christian. 
For to do good, to be lovers of mankind, to alleviate 
the distresses, and promote the peace and happiness 
of our fellow-creatures, is the highest honour, the 
noblest ambition, that can enter into the heart of man. 
But the greatest part of mankind judge quite other- 
wise. Noise and show, title and equipage, glitter 


, 


and grandeur, constitute the whole idea of honour ;, -” 


and whoever can command an interest sufficient to. ‘ 


procure, and an affluence sufficient to support them. 
becomes thereby not only a man of honour, but ever 
a subordinate fountain of honour to others.” 


BURNS’S “JOLLY BEGGARS. 

TuHE scene of the “ Jolly Beggars’? was an hostel in 
Mauchline of the lowest possible description, to which 
beggars and vagrants resorted for lodging and food. 
It was adapted for the entertainment of such charac- 
ters only, and no other sort of persons ever entered 
it, excepting, perhaps, such wags as Burns himself, 
when bent upon amusement, and desirous of seeing 
the lowest scenes which human nature can exhibit. 

At the time Burns composed his poem, there were 
several houses of this kind in the country. At that 
period there were infinitely more beggars than at 
present, and their lodging-houses were of course more 
numerous. Begging might be said to have been then 
a much better trade, partly on account of the greater 
hospitality of the times, and partly by reason of its 
professors being generally useful in retired places, as 
news-venders, as tale-tellers, and occasionally as 
smugglers. The “ randie gangrel bodies” of 1785 
were therefore a more opulent and riotous class than 
those of the present degenerate days. They could 
afford to spend between ten and twenty shillings in a 
week upon the pleasures of a lodging-house, and to 
sit at their liquor from Saturday night till Tuesday 
or Wednesday morning; not that a lodging-house 
was preferred before other places of abode—as indeed 
afarmer’s stable, loft, or outhouse, with a good supper 
before bed, and their “ parritch” in the morning 
when they rose, was invariably a more delectable 
object, as being perfectly eleemosynary—but it was 
generally made a fixed point among them to taste 
the luxuries of ‘* Poosie’s” hovel at least once a-week, 
if funds were answerable, in urder to refit for the next 
campaign, and see their friends. The regularity of 
their meetings may be authenticated from Burns’s own 
words:—“In Poosie Nansie’s held ¢he splore;” the 
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use of the definite article indicating that 1t was a con- 
stant custom. ; 

The person who supplies the information contained 
in this article happened, about the year 1794, to be 
personally intimate with the scenes so inimitably de- 
scribed in the poem, it being part of his duty, as a 
citizen-constable, to visit, every night, the house to 
which the Jolly Beggars resorted, to see that every 
thing was quiet and orderly. } 
cantata it may be interesting to have a more minute 
account of this scene in every particular than Burns 
has given; and though his sketch must fall infinitely 
short of the poet’s outline, he will at least pledge 
himself to give a faithful transcript of his own recol- 
lections. 

Poosie Nansie’s cottage was a ruinous hovel of one 
story, with the thatch broken in several places, so 
that the family were sometimes blessed with the dews 
of heaven in the most direct manner. From without, 
the house appeared to have two windows, one at each 
side of a low oval-shaped door; so that the contour of 
the whole bore no small resemblance to the visage of 
a cat; the two chimnies rising from the roof being 
supposed to represent the erect ears of the animal. On 
entering, you were not troubled with the ceremony 
of an inner door, nor was there any extent of lobby 
to traverse. About one yard forward from the outer 
door, on turning the corner of a small projection, the 
whole scene lay exposed to view. One end of the te- 
nement was the room common to all. The price of 
lodging in this part of the domicile was one penny. 
The accommodations were of course by no means ele- 
gant. Here there was no form of beds, but merely a 
common heap of straw, of which a couch could be 
made by the guests themselves, according to their own 
pleasure, or the means they possessed of dressing it. 
The straw was squalid to the utmost degree, and 
chopped so small, by long service, that it was more 
like chaff than straw. However, a covering of “‘ orra 
duds” made it quite as pleasant as if it had been less 
equivocal in its appearance. The chimney stood out 
from the gable of this apartment, like a pulpit, and 
almost as large. Here in the evenings an immense 
fire was lighted, where Poosie herself—an old, bearded 
dame—was eternally engaged in cooking, and round 
which all the wretches gathered, to drink their ‘ dear 
Kilbagie,” &c. The furniture consisted of the merest 
fragments : stools, originally quadruped, degraded into 
tripods, and even, in some instances, into bipeds; a 
long deal éable with turned legs, one limb tethered to 
the other to keep the whole from straggling, and 
propped into a horizontal position by supplementary 
peats ; pots that, in the course of time, had come to 
answer completely the fanciful description of the Irish. 
man, ‘‘ wanting feet, ears, and cheeks, with a hare- 
lip into the bargain ;’’ even the articles of stoneware 
seemed to be in the most dilapidated condition; the 
most of them had ceased to be vessels of quantity, 
and become mere shreds of plain surface; or if a hol- 
low was attained, it was only at the expense of a 
larger vessel; for instance, a cup was perhaps fa- 
shioned out of the larboard side of a tureen. 

Such was the apartment of Poosie Nansie’s house, 
in which lodging was to be had at the low price of 
one penny. ‘This was the House of Commons: now 
for the House of Peers! The House of Peers was the 
spence, or better part of the dwelling, in which the 
more respectable sort of beggars were deposited, apart 
from the vulgar throng. A division was accomplished 
by means of a partition formed of straw, curiously 
wattled and mixed with clay. The accommodations 
here were considerably superior to those of the meaner 
apartment, Here there were actually beds !—beds 
formed of straw, it is true, but yet possessed of the 
inestimable advantage of a species of covering like 
horse-rugs. Here there were also chairs, generally 
with bottoms, and sometimes even with backs. One 
side of the Chamber of Peers was entirely occupied 
by two ranges of beds in tiers; and ‘‘the kipples’’ in 
this part of the house were covered with a firm foot- 
ing, and filled with receptacles like *‘ chicken-cavies” 
ranged all round, which were accessible from below 
by an infirm trap-stair, fashioned like a hen’s ladder. 
The price of lodging in this magnificent quarter was 
twopence. 

But what avails it to describe the mere externals 
of the immortal Poosie Nansie’s hostelry, if its inter- 
nal economy, its wonderful inmates, and its glorious 
“ splores,”’ are to remain undelineated ? Oh, for the 
pen of Burns, to fill up the exquisite outline which he 
has left us—to paint a Saturday night scene in all its 
depth and breadth of colouring, and with that minute 
faithfulness of touch so necessary to a general com- 
prehension of the whole! Alas, the only hand that 
could do it justice is torpid, and forgetful of its cun- 
ning! Thesun himself is set, and a dim ‘ gloamin” 
alone remains, capable of throwing but little light 
upon the subject. We have promised, however, to do 
our best. 

As the approach of night calls home all the crea- 
tures of animated nature to rest and enjoyment, so, 
in these good old times, did Saturday night, the sun- 
set of the week, bring to roost all the stray sons of 
poverty, bent upon compensating, by the festivity of 
one night, the contumelies, the wanderings, the hun- 
ger, cold, pain, and abstinence, of the rest. On that 
evening, therefore, whole fleets of mendicants might 
be seen thronging the roads, bound for Poosie Nan- 
sie’s, to ““haud the splore,” and pouring in at all the 
“town-ends” in Mauchline. The oval-shaped door 
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we have described received them within its crater,’ as 
the bunghole in the genie’s cask, in the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, received the vapour into 
which the fisherman had caused him to dissolve him- 
self. Then would there be recognitions of acquaint- 
ance, and the most ceremonious shaking of hands 
imaginable; for they were always ceremonious, till 
such time as the ice of politeness was thawed by the 
genial warmth of a few preliminary drams; when, of 
course, there was a greater community of friendly 
feeling throughout. But not more wonders in the 
dissolution of ceremony did Poosie’s Kilbagie achieve, 
than did her large pulpit-looking fire round which 
they gathered, in respect of relaxing with equally 
potent heat the cripple limbs of the company. It was 
truly amazing to witness the miracles wrought by 
Poosie’s wonderful fire. The miserable wretch who 
perished with the rheumatism, and walked double 
through the week, was cured in an instant, as if the 
demon of the disease had fled from his bones on com- 
ing within the influence of a spell. The ‘‘po-or ou-ld 
blind man,” who had howled forth the terrible cir- 
cumstances of his condition, vexing the ears of the 
lieges, for six long days, suddenly opened his eyes to 
the blessings before him, as if he had only awoke from 
along sleep. The ‘poor sailor lad,” too, who had 
lost an arm with Rodney, on the glorious 12th of 
August 1782, seemed suddenly to forget all the effects 
of the engagement, and, in the twinkling of a hand. 
spike, the long deceased limb sprang from the jacket, 
into all its pristine health and vigour. More astonish- 
ing resurrections than even that took place. Legs ac- 
customed to “limp wi’ the spavie,”’ recovered their 
vigour and proportion. Legs grew down:from trunks 
formerly detruncated, and arms sprang from shoulders 
erst apparently stumps. Immense blotches, that, in 
week days, excited the commiseration of the chari- 
table, in the character of plague-spots upon the skin, 
at once disappeared, ‘ and, like the baseless fabric of 
a vision, left not a wreck behind.” . The man “ with 
a brown leg and a blue one,” who had ‘‘had the 
black scurvy in Jamaica, and come home a poor help- 
less object,” became in a moment the soundest and 
liveliest man in the company; and the wretch who 
trembled through the week between two crutches, as 
if every part of his bodv were taking leave of the 
other, now shivering with the ague, and at other times 
agonised by the cramp, threw by his wooden friends, 
and was “himself again.”? In short, the transforma- 
tions and cures accomplished at Poosie Nansie’s fire- 
side were miraculous and manifold. Suffice it to say, 
that the blind saw, the deaf heard, the dumb spoke 
(nay, “ranted and sang’’), the lame walked—and all 
drank. In the latter department, there was not a 
single inefficient member, 


No sooner were the window-shutters of night all 
fairly closed in, and every thing snug, than the festi- 
vities of the evening commenced. ‘Tea was paraded 
by the females of the company, and drunk from /ug- 
gies, caups, and tinnies, all of them vessels not easily 
broken. Fowls and pieces of meat were sometimes 
produced from secret wallets, and bacon ham was no 
unusual dish; all of which were hastily prepared by 
frying, for they had no delicacy of taste in cooking. 
To these were added savoury messes, consisting of 
cold meat, eggs, hares, and other articles of food the 
most incongruous in association, seasoned highly with 
salt, pepper, onions, and occasionally garlic. As soon 
as the feast was pretty well over—for it never could 
be said to be altogether done—the fiercer debaucheries 
began, and the hostess was in perpetual demand for 
supplies of more liquor. Nansie did not retail spirits 
herself, but procured what was wanted from a neigh- 
bouring shop, where she was allowed a small emolu- 
ment for her custom, which she contrived to increase 
not a little by cheating her guests of an enormous 
commission (in kind) for her trouble. Kilbagie was 
then sold so low as one penny per gill;* of course, it 
was quite possible to get completely intoxicated for 
fourpence. Over this stuif they were wont to carouse 
till midnight, when the mirth and fun generally grew 
so fast and furious, that nothing could contain them, 
and their joy could only find vent in the confusion of a 
dance, or a squabble. If the former amicable method 
chanced to be adopted, the floor was cleared in an 
instant for action. The whole of Nansie’s furniture 
was promiscuously huddled into a corner, and to it 
they set, men, women, and children, like a parcel of 
infuriated Bacchanalians, tossing their limbs wildly 
about, and using gesticulations, and setting into atti- 
tudes, that no language can paint. After tiring of 
this exercise, they would again sit down to deep de- 
bauch, and drink till morning light, about which time 
all that had survived the soporific effects of the liquor 
were commonly engaged in a Polymachia, or battle 
general ; which exertion was for the most part quite 
as effectual in laying the company low, as the Kil- 
bagie. They seemed to fight themselves out, in short; 
and one by one dropped from the scene, till not a com- 
batant was left. All were on the floor, dead, flat, and 
peaceable. Sunday morning, which, rising in Scot- 
land, finds all nature reduced to a state of perfect 
calm, usually found the inmates of Poosie Nansie’s 
hotel in the same circumstances. All was quiet; but 

pL TA Rs by SE Ss SS ae ORS 
.® Kilbagie was the greatest distillery of spirituous liquors at that 
time in Scotland. There were then so few others, that more 
usqucba was produced there than at all the rest together. It was 
not of the best quality; but it was the cheapest to be had—and 


that was a sufficient reason for its being a favourite with Poosie 
Nansie’s clubs, 


it was the quiet of desolation. The whole apartmens 
seemed strewn with the ruins of the human race— 
“ reliquie Danaum”—a heterogeneous chaos of car- 
casses, heads, arms, women, children, wooden legs, 
and other fragments of humanity, together with the 
no less disabled pieces of Nansie’s furniture, that were 
in every respect analogous to the strange beings who 
used them on the preceding evening. 

Through the course of Sunday, it was observed that 
the inmates of Nansie’s mansion were wonderfully 
quiet and orderly. If the weather was good, many 
put off the day by sitting upon turf seats at the door, 
smoking and talking; while the children lay half 
naked upon the green, amusing themselves with every 
species of feat and play, like Nereids sporting on the 
azure wave. In proportion as the debauch or battle 
of the preceding evening had been fierce and fatal, 
the conversations of Sunday were harmonious, and 
the harmony universal. Whatever were the injuries 
received in the fray, none of them were remembered. 
It seemed to be then the general wish that an am- 
nesty should be agreed upon, and no revenge taken for 
former aggressions. At the close of night, however, 
the splore was again commenced with considerable 
briskness. But the festivities of this evening never 
reached within many degrees of their Saturday night 
jollifications, in intenseness of enjoyment, or obstre- 
perousness of mirth—partly for the sake of decorum, 
partly on account of low finances, and principally be- 
cause their spirits, which, suppressed through the 
week, burst out into the most violent expression on 
Saturday night, were so far exhausted by the first 
overflow, that little material remained to be expended 
upon the second. On Monday morning, it was a rick 
sight to see the crapulous wretches take their depar- 
ture from Mauchline, with empty wallets, sore heads, 
and sneaking aspects—so completely spent in every 
respect by the excesses they had committed, that their 
wretched appearance looked a thousand times more 
wretched; and what had formerly seemed only ruins 
of humanity was now the wreck of ruins. 


THE ART OF PRINTING. 


THE exceedingly ingenious invention of printing with 
metal types, on paper, was first brought to light in 
Germany, a country lying near the heart of the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and most remarkable in the history 
of mankind for having furnished not only this, but 
some other very important improvements in the me- 
chanical arts. Until this invention took place, in the 
course of the fifteenth century, no nation in the world 
possessed a distinct knowledge of its neighbour, or 
was even acquainted with its own internal properties. 
All communications had to be effected by means of 
writing, or by special messengers, and the knowledge 


-gleaned by one generation ran always a risk of being 


lost to those which came after it, for want of a per- 
manent medium of communication. To investigate 
properly, says Hansard, the origin of printing, it is 
necessary to carry our research to a period far more 
remote than that at which the art became appli- 
cable to the making of books. The early inhabitants- 
of the earth would naturally desire to perpetuate their 
useful discoveries, as well as the important events of 
their time ; and it may be therefore fairly presumed, 

that they had some mode of communicating their 
ideas to succeeding generations before the invention 
of an alphabet. The scanty traditions received con- 
cerning the antediluvians “0 not enable us to come to 
any determination relative to their proficiency in com-. 
municating the transactions of their time; whether, 

therefore, they employed stamps of any kind, or had 

any means whatever of transmitting knowledge, ex- 

cept by oral tradition, we have neither history nor 

relics to inform us. But that period which imme- 

diately followed the deluge, and which some chrono- 

logers have termed the second age of the world, affords 
convincing proots of the art of forming impressions 
being then practised ; and most probably with a view 

to propagate science—to inculcate special facts—and 

as a general means of preserving to posterity certain 
useful memorials. Purposes such as these, it is rea- 

sonable to conclude, were contemplated by the ancient 
Chaldeans when they stamped, or printed, their tiles or, 
bricks with various figures, hieroglyphies, or inscrip- 

tions. In some instances, these ancient specimens 

seem to have been sun-baked ; yet, for the most part, 

they appear kiln-burnt to a surprising degree of hard- 

ness, even to partial vitrification. Of such materials 

was built the original city and celebrated tower of 
Babylon; and although a period of four thousand 

years has rolled away since the construction of the 
superb metropolis, whose name they bear still, even 

to the present day do the Babylonian bricks, which 

have supplied the antiquary and orientalist with so 

many curious subjects for reflection and discussion, 

continue to be found. The great city, ‘‘ whose 

towers, whose temples, and whose palaces, were built 

with brick dried in the sun, or baked inthe furnace,” 

and whose walls were ornamented with animals 

modelled to resemble life, richly painted in their na- 

tural colours upon the bricks of which they were com- : 
posed, and into which they were afterwards burnt—’ 
what inexhaustible emotions must the spectacle of 
operose splendour presented by the real pile, at the 
zenith of its glory, have excited! And what must 
reasoning creatures think of human grandeur, looking 
now atthe bald and desolate site that once boasted such 
a display of sumptuous edifices—such a gorgeous scene 
of civic ostentation ! 


\ 
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LADY JEAN. 
Concluded from No. 1.» 
Wuen the ceremony was concluded, and both the 
clergyman and the witnesses had been satisfied and 
dismissed, the lovers left the house, with-the design 
of walking forwards into the city. In conformity to 
a previous arrangement, Lady Jean walked first, like 
a lady of quality, and Richard followed closely be- 
hind, with the dress and deportment of her servant. 
Her ladyship was dressed in her finest suit, and 
adorned with her finest jewels, all which she had 
brought from Cumbernauld on purpose, in a mail or 
leathern trunk—for such was the name then given to 
the convenience now entitled a portmanteau. Her 
step was light, and her bearing gay, as she moved 
along—not on account of the success which had at- 
tended her expedition, or her satisfaction in being 
now united to the man of her choice, but because she 
anticipated the highest pleasure in the sight of a place 
whereof she had heard such wonderful stories, and 
from a participation in whose delights she had been 
so long withheld. Like all persons educated in the 
country, she had been regaled in her infancy with 
magnificent descriptions of the capital—of its build- 
ings, that seemed to mingle with the clouds—its shops, 
which apparently contained more wealth than all the 
world beside—of its paved streets (for paved streets 
were then wonders in Scotland)—and above all, of the 
grand folks who thronged its Highgates, its Canon- 
gates, and its Cowgates—people whose lives seemed a 
perpetual holiday, whose attire was ever new, and who 
all lived in their several palaces. Though, of course, 
Edinburgh had then little to boast of, the country peo- 
ple who occasionally visited it did not regard it with 


less admiration than that with which the peasantry of 


our own day may be supposed to view it now thatit is 
something so very different. It was then, as well as 
now, the capital of the country, and, as such, bore the 
same disproportion in point of magnificence to inferior 
towns, and to the countryin general. In one respect 
it was superior to what it is at the present day— 
namely, in being the seat of government and of a 
court. Lady Jean had often heard all its glorious 
peculiarities described by her sisters, who, moreover, 
sometimes took occasion to colour the picture too 
highly, in order to raise her envy, and make them- 
selves appear great in their alliance and association 
with so much greatness. She was, therefore, pre- 
pared to see a scene of the utmost splendour—a scene 
in which nothing horrible or paltry mingled, but which 
was altogether calculated to awe or to delight the 
senses. 

Her ladyship was destined to be disappointed at the 
commencement, at least, of her acquaintance with the 
city. The first remarkable object which struck her 
eye, after leaving the inn, was the high bow, or arch, 
of the gate called the West Port. 
was nothing worthy of particular attention, and she 
rather directed her eyes through the opening beneath, 
which half disclosed a wide space beyond, apparently 
crowded with people. 


eyes. 
ghastly and weatherworn remains of a human head, 


the features of which, half flesh half bone, were shaded 
and rendered still more indistinctly horrible by the 


long dark hair. which hung in meagre tresses around 
them. ‘‘ Oh, Richard, Richard !” she exclaimed, stop- 


pingand turning round, ‘what is that dreadful-looking 
thing?” ‘ That, madam,” said Richard, withoutany 
emotion, “is the broken remnant of a west country 
preacher, spiked up there to warn his countrymen who 
may approach this port, against doing any thing to 
incur the fate which has overtaken himself. Me- 
thinks he has preached to small purpose, for yonder 


stands the gallows, ready, I suppose, to bring him 
some brother in affliction.” ‘‘ Horrible!” exclaimed 
Lady Jean; “and is this really the fine town of Edin- 
burgh, where I was taught to expect so many grand 
sights | I thought it was just one universal palace, and 
it turns out to be a great charnel-house ?” |“ It is in- 
deed more like that than any thing else at times,” 
said Richard; “but, my dear Lady Jean, you are not 
going to startat this bugbear, which thevery children, 
you see, do not heed in passing.”’ ‘“‘ Indeed, I think, 
Richard,” answered her ladyship, ‘‘if Edinburgh is 
to be all like this, it would be just as good to turn 
back at once, and postpone our visit till better times.” 
** But it is not all like this,” replied Richard ; “I as- 
sure you itis not. For heaven’s sake, my lady, move 
on. The people are beginning to stare at us. You 
shall soon see grand sights enough, if we were once 
fairly out of this place. Make for the opposite corner 
of the Grassmarket, and ascend the street to the left 
of that horrible gibbet. 
fore the criminals are produced.” 


‘Thus admonished, Lady Jean passed, not without 
a shudder, under the dreadful arch, and entered the 
spacious oblong square called the Grassmarket. This 
place was crowded at the west end with rustics en- 
gaged in all the bustle of a grain and cattle market, 


and at the eastern and most distant extremity with a 


mob of idlers, who had gathered around the gibbet in 


order to witness the awful ceremony that was about 
The crowd, which was scarcely so 
dense as that which attends the rarer scene of a mo- 


to take place. 


dern execution, made way on both sides for Lady Jean 


as she moved along; and wherever she went. she left 


In this itself there 


But when she came close up to 
the gate, and cast, before passing, a last glance at the 
arch, she shuddered at the sight then presented to her 
On the very pinnacle of the arch was stuck the 


We may yet get past it be- 


behind her a wake, as it were, of admiration and con.’|\rough and rigid countenance were the more striking, 


fusion. 
a suit of female attire, and such a stout and handsome 
attendant—these were all alike calculated to inspire 
reverence in the minds of the beholders. Her car- 
riage at the same time was so steady and so graceful, 
that no one could be so rudeas tointerrupt or disturb 
it. The people, therefore, parted when she approach- 
ed, and left a free passage for her on all sides, as if 
she kad been an angel or a spirit come to walk amidst 
amortal crowd, and whose person could not be touched, 
and might scarcely be beheld—whose motions were 
not to be interfered with by those among whom she 
chose to walk—but who was to be received with pro- 
stration of spirit, and permitted to depart as she had 
come, unquestioned and unapproached. In travers- 
ing the Grassmarket, two or three young coxcombs, 
with voluminous wigs, short cloaks, rapiers, and rose- 
knots at their knees and shoes, who, on observing her 
at a distance, had prepared to treat her with a conde- 
scending stare, fell back, awed and confounded, at her 
near approach, and spent the gaze, perhaps, upon 
the humbler mark of her follower, or upon vacancy. 
Having at length passed the gibbet, Lady Jean be- 
gan to ascend the steep and tortuous street denomi- 
nated the West Bow. She had hitherto been unable 
to direct any attention to what she was most anxious 
to behold—the scenic wonders of the capital. But 
having now got clear of the crowd, and no longer 
fearing to see the gallows,’ she ventured to lift up her 
eyes and look around.” The tallness and massiveness 


of the buildings, some of which bore the cross of the’ 


Knights Templars on their pinnacles, while others 
seemed to be surmounted or overtopped by still taller 
edifices beyond, impressed her imagination; and the 
effect was rendered still more striking by the count- 
less human figures which crowded the windows, and 
even the roofs of the houses, all alike bending their 
attention, as she thought, towards herself. The scene 
before her looked: like an amphitheatre, filled with 
spectators, while she and Richard seemed as the ob- 
jects upon the arena. The thought caused her to 
hurry on, and she soon found herself in a great mea- 
sure screened from observation by the overhanging 
projections of the narrower part the West Bow, 
which she now entered. With slow and difficult, but 
stately and graceful steps, she then proceeded, till she 
reached the upper angle of the street, where a novel 
and unexpected scene awaited her. A sound like that 
of rushing waters seemed first to proceed from the part 
of the street still concealed from her view, and pre- 
sently appeared round the angle, the first rank of an 
impetuous crowd, who, rushing downward with pro- 
digious force, would certainly have overwhelmed her 
delicate form, had she not dexterously avoided them, 
by stepping aside upon a projecting stair, to which 
Richard also sprung, just in time to save himself from 
a similar fate. From this place of safety, which was 
not without its own crowd of children, women, and 
sage-looking elderly mechanics, with Kilmarnock 
cowls, both in the next moment saw the massive mob 
rush past, like the first wave of a flood, bearing either 
along or down every thing that came in their way. 
Immediately after, but at a more deliberate pace, fol- 
lowed a procession of figures, which struck the heart 
of Lady Jean with as heavy a sense of sorrow as the 
crowd had just impressed with terror and surprise. 
First came a small company of the veterans of the city 
guard, some of whom had perhaps figured in the cam. 
paigns of Middleton and Montrose, and whose bronzed 
inflexible faces bore on this melancholy occasion pre- 
cisely the same expression which they ordinarily ex- 
hibited on the joyful one of attending the magistrates 
at the drinking of the king’s health on the 29th of 
May. Behind these, and encircled by some other 
soldiers of the same band, appeared two figures of a 
different sort. One of them was a young looking, but 
pale and woe-worn man, the impressive wretchedness 
of whose appearance was strikingly increased by the 
ghastly dress which he wore. He was attired from 
head to foot in a white shroud, such as was sometimes 
worn in Scotland by criminals at the gallows, but 
which was, in the present instance, partly assumed as 
a badge of innocence. The excessive whiteness and 
emaciation of his countenance suited well with. this 
dismal apparel, and, with the wild enthusiasm that 


kindled in his eyes, gave an almost supernatural ef- 
fect to the whole scene, which rather resembled a pa- 


geant of the dead than a procession of earthly men. 
He was the only criminal : the person who walked by 
his side, and occasionally supported his steps, being— 
as the crowd whispered around, with many a varied 
expression of sympathy—his father. The old man 
had the air of a devout Presbyterian, with harsh, in- 
telligent features, and a dress which bespoke his be- 
ing a countryman of the lower rank. According to 
the report of the bystanders, he had educated this, his 
only son, for the unfortunate church of Scotland, and 
now attended him to the fate which his talents and 
violent temperament had conspired to draw down up- 
on his head. If he ever felt any pride in the popular 
admiration with which his son was honoured, no traces 
of such a sentiment now appeared. On thecontrary, 
he seemed humbled to the very earth with sorrow ; 
and though he had perhaps contemplated the issue now 
about to take place, with no small portion of satisfac- 
tion, so long as it was at a distance and uncertain, the 
feelings of a father had evidently proved too much for 
his fortitude, when the event approached in all its 
dreadful reality. The emotions ‘perceptible in that 


So exquisite and so new a beauty, so splendid | as being so much at variance with its natural and cha- 


racteristic expression ; and the tear which gathered in 
his eye excited the greater commiseration, in so far as 
it seemed astranger there. But the hero and heroine 
of our tale had little time to make observations on this 
piteous scene, for the train passed quickly on, and was 
soon beyond their sight. When it was gone, the peo- 
ple of the Bow, who seemed accustomed to such sights, 
uttered various expressions of pity, indignation, and 
horror, according to their respective feelings, and then 
slowly retired to their dens in the stairs and booths 
which lined the whole of this ancient and singular 
street. 

Lady Jean, whose beautiful eyes were suffused with 
tears at beholding so melancholy a spectacle, was then 
admonished by her attendant to proceed. With a 
heart deadened to all sensations of wonder and de- 
light, she moved forward, and was soon ushered into 
the place called the Lawnmarket, then perhaps the 
most fashionable district in Edinburgh, but the gran- 
deur and spaciousness of which she beheld almost 
without admiration. The scene here was, however, 
much gayer, and approached more nearly to her splen- 
did preconceptions of the capital than any she had 
yet seen. The shops were, in her estimation, very 
fine, and some of the people on the street were of that 
noble description of which she had believed all inha- 
bitants of cities to be. There was no crowd on the 
street, which, therefore, afforded room for a better 
display of her stately and beautiful person; and as 
she walked steadily onwards, still wshed (for such was 
then the phrase) by her handsome and noble-looking 
attendant, a greater degree of admiration was excited 
amongst the gay idlers whom she passed, than even 
that which marked her progress through the humbler 
crowd of the Grassmarket. Various noblemen, in 
passing towards their homes in the Castle Hill, lifted 
their feathered hats and bowed profoundly to the 
lovely vision; and one or two magnificent dames, 
sweeping along with their long silk trains, borne up 
by liverymen, stared at or eyed askance the charms 
which threw their own so completely into shade. By 
the time Lady Jean arrived at the bottom of the Lawn- 
market, that is to say, where it was partially closed 
up by the Tolbooth, she had in a great measure re- 
covered her spirits, and found herself prepared to 
enjoy the sight of the public buildings, which were 
so thickly clustered together at this central part of the 
city. She was directed by Richard. to pass along the 
narrow road which then led between the houses and 
the Tolbooth on the south, and which, being conti- 
nued by a still narrower passage skirting the west end 
of St Giles’s church, formed the western approach to 
the Parliament Close. Obeying his guidance in this 
tortuous passage, she soon found herself at the open- 
ing or the square space, so styled on account of its 
being closed on more than one side by the meeting- 
place of the legislative assembly of Scotland. Here 
a splendid scene awaited her. The whole square was 
filled with the members of the Scottish Parliament, 
barons and commons, who had just left the house in 
which they sat together—with ladies, who on days of 
unusual ceremony were allowed to attend the house— 
and with horses richly caparisoned, and covered with 
gold embroidered foot-cloths, some of which were 
mounted by their owners, while others were held in 
readiness by footmen. All was bustle and maguifi- 
cence. Noblemen and gentlemen in splendid attire 
threaded the crowd in search of their horses; ladies 
tripped after them with timid and careful steps, ens 
deavouring, by all in their power, to avoid contact 
with such objects as were calculated to injure their 
fineries; grooms strode heavily about, and more nim. 
ble lacqueys jumped every where, here and there, 
some of them as drunk as the Parliament Close-claret 
could make them, but all intent on doing the duties 
of attendance and respect to their masters. Some 
smart and well-dressed young gentlemen were arrang- 
ing their cloaks and swords, and preparing to leave 
the square on foot, by the passage which had given 
entry to Master Richard and Lady Jean. 

At sight of our heroine, most of these gallants stood 
still in admiration, and one of them, with the trained 
assurance of a rake, observing ber to be beautiful, a 
stranger, and not too well protected, accosted her in 
a strain of language which caused her at once to blush 
and tremble. Richard’s brow reddened with anger, 
as he hesitated not 2 moment in stepping up and tell 
ing the offender to leave the lady alone, on pain of 
certain consequences which might not prove agreeable. 
‘¢ And who are you, my brave fellow ?” said the youth, 
with bold assurance. ‘‘ Sirrah !” exclaimed Richard, 
so indignant as to forget himself, ““I am that lady's 
husband—her servant, I mean ;” and here he stopped 
short in some confusion. ‘‘ Admirable !” exclaimed 
theother. ‘‘Ha! ha! ha! ha! Here, sirs, isa lady 
lacquey, who does not know whether he is his mis« 
tress’s servant or her husband. Let us give him up 
to the town-guard, to see whether the black-hole will 
make him remember the real state of the case. So 
saying, he attempted to push Richard aside and take 
hold ot the lady. But he had not time to touch her 
garments with,so much as a finger, before her protec. 
tor had arapier flourishing in his eyes, and threatened 
him with instant death, unless he desisted from his - 
profane purpose. At sight of the bright steel, he step. 
ped back one or two paces, drew his own sword, and 
Was preparing to fight, when one of his more grave 
associates called out, ‘For shame Rollo!—with w 
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lady’s lacquey, too, and in the presence of the duke 
and duchess! I see their royal highnesses, already 
alarmed, are inquiring the cause of the disturbance.”’ 
It was even as this gentleman said, and presently 
came up to the scene of contention some of the most 
distinguished personages in the crowd, one of whom 
demanded from the parties an explanation of so dis- 
graceful an occurrence. “ Why, here is a fellow, my 
lord,” answered Rollo, “who says he is the husband 
of a lady whom he attends as a liveryman, anda lady, 
too, the bonniest, I dare say, that has been seen in 
Scotland since the days of Queen Magdalen!” “And 
what matters it to you,” said the inquirer, who seemed 
to be a Judge of the Session, “in what relation this 
man stands to his lady ? Let the parties both come 
forward, and tell their ain tale. May it please your 
royal highness,” he continued, addressing a very grave 
dignitary who sat on horseback behind him, as stiff 
and formal as a sign-post, ‘‘ to hear the declaratur of 
thir twa strangeincomers. But see—see—what is the 
matter with Lord Wigton ?” he added, pointing to 
an aged personage on horseback, who had just pushed 
forward, and seemed about to faint, and fall from his 
horse. The person alluded to, at sight of his daughter 
in this unexpected place, was, in reality, confounded, 
and it was some time before he mastered voice enough 
to ejaculate, “O, Jean, Jean! what's this ye’ye been 
about? or what has brocht you to Edinburgh?” “And 
Lord havea care o’ us!”’ exclaimed at this juncture an- 
other venerable peer, who had just come up, “what has 
brocht my sonsie son, Ritchie Livingstone, to Edin- 
burgh, when he should have been fechtin the Dutch by 
this time in Transylvania?” The two lovers, thus 
recognised by their respective parents, stood with 
downcast looks, and perfectly silent, while all was 
buzz and confusion in the brilliant circle around 
them; for the parties concerned were not more sur- 
prised at the aspect of their affairs, than were all the 
resi at the beauty of the far-famed, but hitherto un- 
seen, Lady Jean Fleming. The Earl of Linlithgow, 
Richard’s father, was the first to speak aloud, after 
the general astonishment had for some time subsided ; 
and this he did in a laconic though important query, 
which he couched in the simple words, “Are you 
married, bairns?” ‘Yes, dearest father,” said his 
son, gathering courage, and coming close up to his 
saddle-bow; ‘‘and I beseech you to extricate Lady 
Jean and me from this crowd, and I shall tell you all 
when we are alone.” ‘A pretty man ye are, truly,” 
Said the old man, who never took any thing very seri- 
ously to heart, ‘“‘to be staying at hame, and getting 
yourself married, all the time you should have been 
abroad, winning honour and wealth, as your gallant 
granduncle did, wi’ Gustavus i’ the thretties ! Hoo- 
ever, since better mayna be, I maun try and console 
my Lord Wigton, who, I doot, has the worst 0’ the 
bargain, ye ne’er-do-weel !”” He then went up to Lady 
Jean’s father, shook him by the hand, and said, “that 
‘though they had been made relations against their 
wills, he hoped they would continue good friends. 
The young people,” he observed, “‘are no that ill- 
matched ; and it is not the first time that the Flemings 
and the Livingstones have melled together, as witness 
the blythe marriage of the Queen’s Marie to Lord 
Fleming, in the feifteen-saxty-five. At ony rate, my 
lord, let us put a good face on the matter, afore thae 
glowring gentles, and whipper-snapper duchesses. 
Ti get horses for the two, and they’ll join the ridin’ 
down the street; and de’il ha’e me, if Lady Jean 
disna outshine them, the hale o’ them!” ‘ My Lord 
Linlithgow,” responded the graver and more impla- 
cable Earl of Wigton, “it may set you to take this 
matter blythely ; but, let me tell you, it’s a muckle 
mair serious affair forme. What think ye am I to 
do wi’ Kate and Grizzy noo.” ‘* Hoot, toot, my lord,” 
said Linlithgow, with a sly smile, “their chance is as 
gude as ever it was, I assure you, and sae will every 
body think that kens them. I maun ca’ horses theugh, 
or the young folk will be ridden ower, afore ever they 
do mair gude, by thae rampaugin’ young men.” So 
Saying, and taking Lord Wigton’s moody silence for 
assent, he praceeded to cry to his servants for the best 
pair of horses they could get ; and these being speedily 
procured, Lord Richard and his bride were requested 
to mount; after which they were formally introduced 
to the gracious notiee of the Duke and Duchess of 
York, and the Princess Anne, who happened to at- 
tend Parliament on this the last day of its session, 
when it was customary for all the members to ride 
both to and from the house in an orderly caval- 
cade. The order was now given to proceed, and 
' the lovers were soon relieved, in a great measure, 
from the embarrassing notice of the crowd, by assum- 
ing a particular place in the procession, and finding 
themselves confounded with more than three hundred 
equally splendid figures. As the pageant, however, 
moved down the High Street, in a continuous and 
open line, it was impossible not to distinguish the sin- 
gular loveliness of Lady Jean, and the gallant carriage 
of her husband, from all the rest. Accordingly, the 
very trained bands and city guard, who lined the 
street, and who were in general quite as insensible 
to the splendours of the Riding, as are the musicians 
in a modern orchestra to the wonders of a melodrama 
in its fortieth night—even they perceived and admired 
the graces of the young couple, whom they could not 
help gazing after with a stupid and lingering delight. 
From the windows, too, and the stair-heads, their 
beauty was well observed, and amply conjectured and 
commented on ; while many a young cavalier endea- 


voured, by all sorts of pretences, to find occasion to 
break the order of the cavalcade, and get himself 
haply placed nearer to the exquisite figure, of which 
he had got just one killing glance in the ‘square. 
Slowly and majestically the brilliant train paced down 
the great street of Edinburgh—the acclamations of 
the multitude ceaselessly expressing the delight which 
the people of Scotland felt in this sensible type and 
emblem of their ancient independence. At length 
they reached the court-yard of Holyrood-house, where 
the duke and duchess invited the whole assemblage 
to a ball, which they designed to give that evening in 
the hall of the palace; after which, all departed to 
their respective residences throughout the town, Lords 
Wigton and Linlithgow taking their young friends 
under their immediate protection, and seeking the re- 
sidence of the former nobleman, a little way up the 
Canongate. In riding thither, the lovers had leisure 
to explain to their parents the singular circumstances 
of their union, and address enough to obtain unqua- 
lified forgiveness for their imprudence. On alighting 
at Lord Wigton’s house, Lady Jean found her sisters 
confined to their rooms with headachs, or some such 
serious indisposition, and in the utmost dejection on 
account of having been thereby withheld from the 
Riding of the Parliament. Their spirits, as may be 
supposed, were not much elevated, when, on coming 
forth in dishabille to welcome their sister, they found 
she had had the good fortune to be married before 
them, Their ill luck was, however, irremediable ; 
and so, making a merit of submitting to it, they con- 
descended to be rather agreeable during the dinner 
and the afternoon. It was not long before all parties 
were perfectly reconciled to what had taken place; 
and by the time it was necessary to dress for the ball, 
the elder young ladies declared themselves so much 
recovered as to be able to accompany their happy 
sister. The Earl of Linlithgow and his son then sent 
a servant for proper dresses, and prepared themselves 
for the occasion without leaving the house. When 
all were ready, a number of chairs were called to trans- 
port their dainty persons down the street. The news 
of Lady Jean’s arrival and of her marriage having 
now spread abroad, the court in front of the house, 
the alley, and even the open street, were crowded with 
people of all ranks, anxious to catch a passing glimpse 
of the heroine of so strange a tale. As her chair was 
carried along, a buzz of admiration from all who were 
so happy as to be near it, marked its progress. Happy, 
too, was the gentleman who had the good luck to be 
near her chair as it was set down at the palace gate, 
and assist her in stepping from it upon the lighted 
pavement. From the outer gate, along the piazza of 
the inner court, and all the way up the broad stair- 
case to the illuminated hall, two rows of noblemen 
and gentlemen formed a brilliant avenue, as she passed 
along, while an hundred plumed caps were doffed in 
honour of so much beauty, and as many youthful eyes 
glanced bright with satisfaction at beholding it. The 
object of all this attention tripped modestly along in 
the hand of the Earl of Linlithgow, acknowledging, 
with many a graceful flexure and undulation of per- 
son, the compliments of the spectators. At length 
the company entered the spacious and splendid room 
in which the ball was to be held. At the extremity 
opposite to the entry, upon an elevated platform, sit 
the three royal personages, all of whom, on Lady 
Jean’s introduction, rose and came forward to welcome 
her and her husband to the entertainments of Holy- 
rood, and to hope that her ladyship would often adorn 
their circle. In a short time the dancing commenced ; 
and amidst all the ladies who exhibited their charms 
and their magnificent attire in that captivating exer- 
cise, who was, either in person or dress, half so bril- 
liant as Lady Jean ? 


OLD SCOTTISH MODE OF DISCOVERING 
MURDER. 


In tracing the customs of our ancestors, we alter. 
nately pity their superstitious usages, and are amused 
at the credulity of the legislature, in continuing 
absurdities which would now be scoffed at even by 
children. There was a superstitious notion once ex- 
ceedingly prevalent, regarding the discovery of the 
murderer by the touch of the dead body. In Ger- 
many, this experiment was called bahr recht, or the 
law of the bier, because, the murdered body being 
stretched upon a bier, the suspected person was obliged 
to put one hand upon the wound, and the other upon 
the mouth of the deceased, and in that posture call 
upon heaven to attest his innocence. If during this 
ceremony the blood gushed from the mouth, nose, or 
wound, a circumstance not unlikely to happen in the 
course of shifting or stirring the body, it was held suf- 
ficient evidence of the guilt of the party. The same 
singular kind of evidence was admitted in the Scottish 
criminal courts, at the short distance of little more 
than acentury. Fountainhall relates a most dreadful 
instance of this perversion of jurisprudence. The case 
was that of Philip Stanfield, tried upon the 30th No- 
vember 1687, for cursing his father (which by the 
Scottish law is a capital crime, act 1661, chap. 20), 
and for being accessory to the murder. 
Stanfield, the deceased, was a person of melancholy 
temperament ; so that, when his body was found in 
a pond near his own house of Newmilns, he was at 
first generally supposed to have drowned himself, 
But the body having been hastily buried, a report 
arose that he had been strangled by rufiians, insti- 
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gated by his son Philip, a profligate youth, whom he 
had disinherited on account of his gross debauchery. 
Upon this rumour the Privy Council granted warrant 
to two surgeons of character, named Crawfurd and 
Muirhead, to dig up the body, and to report the state 
in which they should find it, Philip was present on 
this occasion, and the evidence of both surgeons bears 
distinctly, that he stood for some time at a distance 
from the body of his parent; but being called upon 
to assist in stretching out the corpse, he put his hand 
to the bead, when the mouth and nostrils instantly 
gushed with blood. This circumstance, with the 
evident symptoms of terror and remorse exhibited by 
young Stanfield, seems to have had considerable 
weight with the jury, and is thus stated in the indict- 
ment :—‘ That his (the deceased’s) nearest relatives 
being required to lift the corpse into the coffin, after 
it had been inspected, upon the said Philip Stanfield 
touching of it (according to God’s usual mode of dis- 
covering murder), it bled afresh upon the said Philip; 
and that thereupon he Jet the body fall, and fled from 
it in the greatest consternation, crying, ‘Lord have 
mercy upon me!’’’ The prisoner was found guilty of 
being accessory to the murder of his father, although 
there was little more than strong presumptions against 
him. It is true, he was at the same time separately 
convicted of the distinct crimes of having cursed his 
father, and drunk damnation to the monarchy and 
hierarchy. His sentence, which was to have his 
tongtte cut out, and hand struck off, previous to his be- 
ing hanged, was executed with theutmost rigour. He 
denied the murder with his last breath. “It is,” says 
a contemporary judge, ‘‘a dark case of divination, to 
be remitted to the great day, whether he was guilty or 
innocent. Only, it is certain he was a bad youth, 
and may serve as a beacon to all profligate persons.” 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
JAMES FERGUSON 


In the first number of the Journal, I presented a 
sketch of the life and character of our late distinguished 
townsman, Dr Adam, in whom genius was early mani- 
fested, and ultimately rewarded. I may now offer a 
similar biographic sketch of our illustrious country- 
man, James Fergusc», the Astronomer. These I hold 
up to my juvenile friends as patterns truly worthy of 
their imitation; and fully impressed with the con- 
viction that such sketches may be found beneficial, I 
shall, in the language of the author of a work entitled 
“the Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties,” con- 
tinue to select, from the records of philosophy, litera- 
ture, and art, in all ages and countries, a budy of 
examples, to show how the most unpropitious circum- 
stances have been unable to conquer an ardent desire 
for the acquisition of knowledge. Every man has 
difficulties to encounter in this pursuit; and, there- 
fore, every man is interested in learning what are the 
real hindrances which have opposed themselves to the 
progress of some of the most distinguished persons, 
and how those obstacles have been surmounted. The 
love of knowledge will of itself do a great deal to- 
wards its acquisition; and if it exist with that force and 
constancy which it exhibits in the characters of all 
truly great men, it willinduce that ardent but humble 
spirit of observation and inquiry, without which there 
can be no success. 

“ Among self-educated men there are few who claim 
more of our admiration than the celebrated James 
Ferguson. If ever any one was literally his own in- 
structor in the very elements of knowledge, it was he. 
Acquisitions that have scarcely in any other case, and, 
probably, never by one so young, been made without 
the assistance either of books or a living teacher, were 
the discoveries of his solitary and almost illiterate 
boyhood. There are few more interesting narratives 
in any language than the account which Ferguson 
himself has given of his early history. He was born in 
the year 1710, a few miles from the village of Keith, 
in Banffshire; his parents, as he tells us, being in the 
humblest condition of life (for his father was merely 
a day-labourer), but religious and honest. It was his 
father’s practice to teach his children himself to read 
and write, as they successively reached what he deemed 
the proper age; but James was too impatient to wait 
till his regular turn came. While his father was 
teaching one of his elder brothers, James was secretly 
occupied in listening to what was going on; and, 
as scon as he was left alone, used to get hold of 
the book, and work hard in endeavouring to master 
the lesson which he had thus heard gone over. Be- 
ing ashamed, as he says, to let his father know what 
he was about, he was wont to apply to an old woman 
who lived in a neighbouring cottage to solve the dif- 
ficulties. In this way he actually learned to read 
tolerably well before his father had any suspicion that 
he knew his letters. His father, at last, very much to 
his surprise, detected him one day reading by himself, 
and thus found out his secret. 

When he was about seven or eight years of age, a 
simple incident occurred, which seems to have given his 
mind its first bias to what became afterwards its fa- 
vourite kind of pursuit. The roof of the cottage hav- 
ing partially fallen in, his father, in order to raise it 
again, applied to it a beam, resting on a prop in the 
manner of a lever, and was thus enabled, with com- 
parative ease, to produce what seemed to his son quite 
a stupendous effect. The circumstance set our young 
philosopher a-thinking ; and atter a while, it struck him 
that his father, in using the beam,.had applied his — 
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strength to its extremity; and this, he immediately 
concluded, was probably an important circumstance 
in the matter. He proceeded to verify his notion by 
experiment ; and having made several levers, which 
he called bars, soon not only found that he was right 
in his conjecture as to the importance of applying the 
moving force at the point most distant from the ful- 
crum, but discovered the rule, or law of the machine, 
namely, that the effect of any form or weight made to 
bear upon it is always exactly proportioned to the dis- 
tance of the point on which it rests from the fulcrum. 
‘I then,’ says he, ‘thought that it was a great pity 
that by means of this bar a weight could be raised but 
a very little way. Qn this, I soon imagined that, by 
pulling round a wheel, the weight might be raised to 
any height, by tying a rope to the weight, and wind- 
ing the rope round the axle of the wheel; and that 
the power gained must be just as great as the wheel 
was broader than the axle was thick; and found it to 
be exactly so, by hanging one weight to a rope put 
round the wheel, and another to the rope that coiled 
round the axle.” The child had thus, it will be ob- 
served, actually discovered two of the most important 
elementary truths in mechanics—the lever and the 
wheeland axle. He afterwards hit upon others; and 
all the while, he had not only possessed neither book 
nor teacher to assist him, but was without any other 
tools than a simple turning-lathe of: his father’s, and:a 
little knife wherewith to fashion his blocks 4nd wheels, 
and the other contrivances he needed for his experi- 
ments. After having made his discoveries, however, 
he next, he tells up, proceeded to write an account of 
them; thinking his little work, which contained 
‘sketches of the different machines drawn with a pen, 
to be the first treatise ever composed of the sort. When, 
some time after, a gentleman showed him the whole in 
a printed book, although he found that he had been 
‘anticipated in his inventions, he was much pleased, as 
he was well entitled to be, on thus perceiving that his 
unaided genius had already carried him so far into 
what was acknowledged to be the region of true phi- 
Aosophy. 

It is aludicrous blunder that the French astrono- 
mer, Lalande, makes, in speaking of Ferguson, when 
he designates him as ‘ Berger au Rui d Angleterre 
en Ecosse;’ the King of England’s Shepherd for 
Scotland. He had no claim to this pompous title ; 
but it is true that he spent some of his early years as 
a keeper of sheep, though in the employment not of 
the state, but of a small farmer in the neighbourhood 
of his native place. He was sent to this occupation, 
he tells us, as being of weak body; and while his 
flock was feeding around him, he used to busy him- 
self in making models of mills, spinning-wheels, &c. 
during the day, and in studying the stars at night, 
like his predecessors of Chaldea. When alittle older, 
he went into the service of another farmer, a respect- 
able man called James Glashan, whose name well de- 
serves to be remembered. After the labours of the 
day, young Ferguson used to go at night to the fields, 
with a blanket about him, and a lighted candle, and 
there, laying himself down on his back, pursued, for 
long hours, his observations on the heavenly bodies. 
“T used to stretch,’ says he, ‘a thread, with small 
beads on it, at arm’s length, between my eye and the 
stars, sliding the beads upon it, till they hid such and 
such stars from my eye, in order to take their appa- 

‘rent distances from one another; and then laying 
the thread down on a paper, I marked the star thereou 
bythe beads. My master,’ he adds, ‘at first laughed 
at me; but when I explained my meaning to him, he 
encouraged me to go on; and that I might make fair 
copies in the daytime of what I had done in the night, 
he often worked for me himself. I shall always have 
a respect for the memory of that man.’ Having been 
employed by his master to carry a message to Mr 
Gilchrist, the minister of Keith, he took with him the 
drawings he had been making, and showed them to 
that gentleman. Mr Gilchrist upon this put a map 
into his hands, and having supplied him with com- 

passes, ruler, pens, ink, and paper, desired him to 
take it home with him, and bring back a copy of it. 
* For this pleasant employment,’ says ke, “my master 
gave me more time than I could reasonably expect, 
and often took the thrashing-flail out of. my hands, 
and worked himself, while I sat by him in the barn, 
busy with my compasses, ruler, and pen.’ This is a 
beautiful, we may well say, and even a touching pic- 
ture—the good man so generously appreciating the 
worth of knowledge and genius, that, although the 
master, he voluntarily exchanges situations with his 
servant, and insists upon doing the work that must 
be done, himself, in order that the latter may give 
his more precious talents to their more appropriate 
vocation. We know not that there is on record an 
act of homage to science and learning more honour- 
able to the author. 

Having finished his map, Ferguson carried it to 
Mr Gilchrist’s, and there he met Mr Grant of Achoy- 
namey, who offered to take him into his house, and 
make his butler give him lessons. ‘I told Squire 
Grant,’ says he, ‘ that I should rejoice to be at his 
house, as soon as the time was expired for which I 
"was engaged with my present master. He very po- 
* litely-offered to put one in my place, but this I de- 
clined.’ When the period in question arrived, ac- 

' cordingly, he went to Mr Grant’s, being now in his 
twentieth year. Here he found both a good friend 
and a very extraordinary man in Cantley, the butler, 

_ who had first fixed his attention, by a sun-dial which 


he happened to be engaged in painting on the village 
school-house, as Ferguson was passing along the road, 
on his second visit to Mr Gilchrist. Dialling, how- 
ever, was only one of the many accomplishments of 
this learned butler, who, Ferguson assures us, was 
profoundly conversant both with arithmetic and ma- 
thematics ; played on every known musical instru- 
ment except the harp ; understood Latin, French, and 
Greek ; and could let blood, and prescribe for diseases. 
These multifarious attainments he owed, we are told, 
entirely to himself and to nature; on which account 
Ferguson designates him ‘God Almighty’s scholar.’ 

From this person Ferguson received instructions in 
decimal fractions and algebra, having already made 
himself master of vulgar arithmetic, by the assistance 
of books. Just as he was about, however, to begin 
geometry, Cantley left his place for another in the es- 
tablishment of the Earl of Fife, and his pupil there- 
upon determined to return home to his father. 

Cantley, on parting with him, had made hima pre- 
sent of a copy of Gorton’s Geographical Grammar. 
The book contains a description of an artificial globe, 
which is not, however, illustrated by any figure. 
Nevertheless, ‘from this description,’ says Ferguson, 
‘I made a globe in three weeks at my father’s, having 
turned the ball thereof out of a piece of wood ; which 
ball I covered with paper, and delineated a map of the 
world upon it; made the meridian ring and horizon 
of wood, covered them with paper, and graduated 
them; and was happy to find, that, by my globe 
(which was the first I ever saw) I could solve the 
problems.’ 

Four some time after this, he was very unfortunate. 
Finding that it would not do to remain idle at home, 
he engaged in the service of a miller in the neighbour- 
hood, who, feeling, probably, that h» could trust to 
the honesty and capacity of his servant, soon began to 
spend all his own time in the alehouse, and to leave 
poor Ferguson at home, not only with every thing to 
do, but with very frequently nothing to eat. A little 
oatmeal, mixed with cold water, was often, he tells 
us, all he was allowed. Yet in this situation he re- 
mained a year, and then returned to his father’s, very 
much the weaker for his fasting. His next master 
was a Dr Young, who, having induced him to enter 
his service by a promise to instruct him in medicine, 
not only broke his engagement as to this point, but 
used him in other respects so tyrannically, that, al- 
though engaged for half a year, he found he could not 
remain beyond the first quarter; at the expiration of 
which, accordingly, he came away without receiving 
any wages, having ‘ wrought for the last fortnight,’ 
says he, ‘as much as possible with one hand and arm, 
when I could not lift the other from my side.’ This 
was in consequence of a severe hurt he had received, 
which the doctor was too busy to look to, and by which 
he was confined to his bed tor two months after his 
return home, 

Reduced as he was, however, by exhaustion and 
actual pain, he could not be idle. ‘In order,’ says he, 
‘to amuse myself in this low state, I made a wooden 
clock, the frame of which was also of wood, and it 
kept time pretty well. The bell on which the hammer 
struck the hours, was the neck of a broken bottle.’ 
A short time after this, when he had recovered his 
health, he gave a still more extraordinary proof of his 
ingenuity, and the fertility of his resources for me- 
chanical invention, by actually constructing a time- 
piece, or watch, moved by a spring. But we must 
allow him to give the history of this matter in his 
own words. 

‘ Haying then,’ he says, ‘no idea how any time- 
piece could go but by a weight and a line, I wondered 
how a watch could go in all positions, and was sorry 
that I had never thought of asking Mr Cantley, who 
could very easily have informed me. But happening 
one day to see a gentleman ride by my father’s house 
(which was close by a public road), I asked him what 
o’clock it then was. He looked at his watch, and 
told me. As he did that with so much good nature, 
I begged of him to show me the inside of his watch ; 
and though he was an entire stranger, he immediately 
opened the watch, and put it into my hands. I saw 
the spring-box with part of the chain round it, and 
asked him what it was that made the box turn round. 
He told me that it was turned round by a steel spring 
within it. Having then neyer seen any other spring 
than that of my father’s gun-lock, I asked how a spring 
within a box could turn the box so often round as to 
wind all the chain upon it? He answered, that the 
spring was long and thin; that one end of it was 
fastened to the axis of the box, and the other end 
to the inside of the box; that the axis was fixed, 
and the box was loose upon it. I told him that I did 
not yet thoroughly understand the matter. ‘‘ Well, 
my lad,” says he, ‘take a long thin piece of whale. 
bone, hold one end of it fast between your finger and 
thumb, and wind it round your finger ; it will then 
endeavour to unwind itself; and if you fix the other 
end of it to the inside of a small hoop, and leave it to 
itself, it will turn the hoop round and round, and wind 
up a thread tied to the outside of the hoop.” I thanked 
the gentleman, and told him that I understood the 
thing very well. I then tried to make a watch with 
wooden wheels, and made the spring of whalebone, 
but found that I could not make the wheel go when 
the balance was put on, because the teeth of the wheels 
were rather too weak to bear the force of a spring suf- 
ficient to move the balance, although the wheels would 
run fast enough when the balance was taken off. I 


enclosed the whole in a wooden case, very little bigger 
than a breakfast teacup; but a clumsy neighbour one 
day looking at my watch, happened to let it fall, and, 
turning hastily about to pick it up, set his foot upon 
it, and crushed it all to pieces; which so provoked my 
father, that he was almost ready to beat the man, and 
discouraged me so much, that I never attempted to 
make such another machine again, especially as I was 
thoroughly convinced I could never make one that 
would be of any real use.’ 

What a vivid picture is this of an ingenious mind . 
thirsting for knowledge! and who is there, too, that 
does not envy the pleasure that must have been felt 
by the courteous and intelligent stranger by whom the 
young mechanician was carried over his first great 
difficulty, if he ever chanced to learn how greatly his 
unknown questioner had profited from their brief in- 
terview? That stranger might probably have read 
the above narrative, as given to the world by Fergu- 
son, after the talents which this little incident proba- 
bly contributed to develope, had raised him from his 
obscurity to a distinguished place among the philoso- 
phers of his age; and if he did know this,, he must 
have felt that encouragement in well-doing which a 
benevolent man may always gather, either from the 
positive effects of acts of kindness upon others, or their 
influence upon his own heart. Civility, charity, ge- 
nerosity, may sometimes meet an ill return, but one 
person must be benefited by their exercise: the kind 
heart has its own abundant reward, whatever be the 
gratitude of others. The case of Ferguson shows that 
the seed does not always fall on stony ground. It may 
appear somewhat absurd to dwell upon the benefit of 
a slight civility, which cost, at most, but a few minutes 
of attention ; but it is really important that those who 
are easy in the world—who have all the advantages of 
wealth and knowledge at their command—should feel 
of how much value is the slightest encouragement and 
assistance to those who are tviling up the steep of emu- 
lation. T'oo often ‘ the scoff of pride’ is superadded to 
the ‘bar of poverty ;’ and thus it is that many a one 
of the best talents and the most generous feelings 


‘* Has sunk into the grave, unpitied and unknown,” 


because the wealthy and powerful have never under- 
stood the value of a helping hand tohim Whois strug- 
gling with fortune.”’—Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge. ; 


[Such is the history of Ferguson’s struggles in the 
early part of his life. He afterwards applied himself, 
apparently without the least effort, to the business of 
portrait-painting, by which he subsisted for several 
years in Edinburgh and London; till finally his phi- 
losophical powers obtained the notice and patronage 
which they deserved, and he stood forth one of the first 
men of the age. His numerous publications are well 
known, and have been translated into most of the 
European languages. He died in 1776, having for 
some years enjoyéd a pension from George III., whose 
beneficence to men of science has conferred great lus- 
tre upon his reign, as well as upon his own private 
character. ] 


A SEA-FIGHT BETWEEN THE BRITISH 
AND FRENCH. 


Ow the 30th of December 1794, the British twelve- 
pounder, thirty-two gun frigate, Blanche, Captain 
Robert Faulknor, cruising off the island of Désirade, 
one of the dependencies of Guadaloupe, and in French 
possession, chased a large French armed schooner, un- 
der the fort at the bottom of the bay. This being ac- 
complished, -‘the Blanche, at about 6 Pp. M., steered 
straight for Pointe-a-Pitre, and, on arriving with- 
in four miles of the port, lay to for the night. On 
the next day, the 4th, at daybreak, the Blanche dis- 
covered the Pique lying at anchor just outside of the 
harbour., At about 8h. 30 m. the Blanche made sail 
to meet the French ship and schooner, until nearly 
within gunshot of Fort Fleur-d’Epée ; when finding 
the Pique apparently disinclined to come out from the 
batteries, the Blanche, who had hove to, made sail to 
board a schooner running down along Grande-terre. 
At this time Pointe-a-Pitre bore from the Blanche 
north-west, distant two leagues, and the French frigate 
north-north-west, distant three miles. 

At half-past noon, the Pique filled, and made sail 
towards the Blanche. At 2 Pp. ™., the Pique crossed 
the Blanche on the opposite tack, and, hoisting French 
colours, fired four shots at her. This challenge, as it 
might be considered, the British fri 


sh frigate answered, by 
firing a shot to windward. '[he battery at Gosier also 
fired two shots; but they, like those of the frigate, 
fellshort. At 2h. 30m. P. m., finding that the Pique 
had tacked, and was standing towards her; the Blanche 
shortened sail for the French frigate to come up ; but 
at 3h. 30 m. Pp. m., the latter tacked and stood away. 


In hope to induce ‘the Pique to follow her, the 
Blanche, under topsails and courses, stood towards 
Marie-Galante. At 7 P. M., observing the Pique 
sail under Grande-terre, Captain Faulknor took out 
the American crew from the schooner, and sent on 
board a petty officer and party of men. The Blanche 
then wore, and stood towards the island of Dominique, 
with the schooner in tow. At about 8 Pp. M., the 
French frigate was descried astern, about two leagues 
distant, standing after the Blanche. The latter im- 
mediately cast off the schooner, and, tacking, made 
all sail in chase. 
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At about a quarter past midnight, the Blanche, on 
the starboard tack, passed under the lee of the Pique 
on the larboard tack, and returned the distant broad- 
side which the Pique had fired at her. At half-past 
midnight, having got nearly in the wake of her oppo- 
nent, the Blanche tacked, and, at a few minutes be- 
fore ] a. M., on the 5th, just as she had arrived 
within musket-shot upon the starboard quarter of the 
Pique, the latter wore, with the intention of crossing 
her opponent’s hawse, and raking her ahead. To 
frustrate this manceuvre, the Blanche wore also; and 
the two frigates became closely engaged, broadside to 
broadside. 

At about 2h. 30m. a. m., the Blanche, having shot 
ahead, was in the act of luffing up to port, to rake 
the Pique ahead, when the former’s wounded mizen 
and mainmasts, in succession, fell over the side. Al- 
most immediately after this, the Pique ran foul of the 
Blanche on her larboard quarter, and made several at- 
tempts to board. These attempts the British crew suc- 
cessfully resisted ; and the larboard quarter-deck guns, 
and such of the main-deck ones as would bear, were fired 
with destructive effect into the Pique’s starboard bow ; 
she returning the fire from her tops, as well as from 
some of her quarter-deck guns, run in amid-ships fore 
and aft. At afew minutes before 3 a. M., while assist- 
ing his second lieutenant, Mr David Milne, and one 
or two others of his crew, in lashing, with such ropes as 
were handy, the bowsprit of the Pique to the capstan 
of the Blanche, preparatory to a more secure fasten- 
ing, by means of a hawser, which was getting up from 
below, the young and gallant Captain Faulknor fell 
by a musket-ball through his heart. 

At this moment, or very soon afterwards, the lash- 
ings broke loose; and the Pique, crossing the stern of 
the Blanche, who had now begun to pay off for the 
want of after-sail, fell on board the latter, a second 
time, upon the starboard quarter. Inan instant, the 
British crew, with the hawser which just had before 
been got on deck, lashed the bowsprit of the Pique to 
the stump of their own mainmast. In this manner, 
the Blanche, commanded now by Lieutenant Fre- 
derick Watkins, towed before the wind her resolute 
opponent, whose repeated attempts to cnt away this 
second lashing were defeated by the quick and well- 
directed fire of the British marines. In the mean- 
while, the constant stream of musketry poured upon 
the quarter-deck of the Blanche, from the forecastle 
and tops of the Pique, and a well-directed tire from 
the latter’s quarter-deck guns, pointed forward, gave 
great annoyance to the former ; particularly as, hav- 
ing, like many other ships in the British navy at this 
period, no stern-ports on the main-deck, the cannon- 
ade on the part of the Blanche was confined to two 
quarter-deck six-pounders. The carpenters having 
in vain tried to cut down the upper transom beam, no 
alternative remained but to blow away a part of it on 
each side. As soon, therefore, as the firemen with 
their buckets were assembled in the cabin, the two 
after-guus were pointed against the stern-frame. The 
discharge made a clear breach on both sides, and 

the activity of the bucket-men quickly extinguished 
the fire it had occasioned in the woodwork. The two 
twelve-pounders of the Blanche, thus brought into 
use, soon played havoc upon the Pique’s decks. 

At about 3 h. 15 m. a. m., the mainmast of the 
French frigate (her fore and mizenmast having pre- 
viously come down) fell over theside. In this utterly 
defenceless state, withouta gun, which, on account of 
the wreck of her masts, she could now bring to bear. 
the Pique sustained the raking fire of the Blanche 
until 5 b. 15 m. a. m.$; when some of the French 
crew, from the bowsprit end, called aloud for quar- 
ter. The Blanche immediately ceased her fire; and 
every boat in both vessels having been destroyed by 
shot, Lieutenant Milne, followed by ten seamen, en- 
deavoured to reach the prize by means of the hawser 
that still held her; but their weight bringing the 
bight of the rope down in the water, they had to swim 
a part of the distance. 

The Blanche, besides her 32 long 12 and 6-pounders 
mounted six 18-pounder carronades, total, 38 guns: 
and having sent away in prizes two master’s mates 
and 12 seamen, she had on board no more than 198 
men and boys. Of these, the Blanche lost her com- 
mander, one midshipman, five seamen, and one pri- 
vate marine killed; one midshipman, two quarter- 
masters, the armourer, one serjeant of marines, twelve 
seamen, and four private marines, wounded : total 
eight killed and twenty-one wounded. : 

The Pique was armed with two carriage-guns, 6- 
pounders, less than her establishment, or 38 in all : 
but she mounted, along her gunwale on each side, 
several brass swivels. Respecting the number com. 
posing the crew of the Pique, the accounts are very 
contradictory. Lieutenant Watkins, in his official 
letter, states the number at 360; and Vice-Admiral 
Caldwell, at Martinique, when enclosing that letter 
to the Admiralty, says, ‘many more than 360.’ On 
the other hand, the three French officers, examined 
before the surrogate of the colonial vice-admiralty 
court, subsequently deposed, two of them, to ‘ between 
260 and 270 men,’ and the third, to ‘about 270 men,’ 
as the total number on board their ship when the ace 
tion commenced, Upon these certificates, head-money 
was paid for 265 men; but according to the ducu- 
ments transmitted along with those certificates, the 


actual number of men on board was 279.” —James's 
sVaval History. 


EMIGRATION. 


“T wave said nothing,” continues Mr Fergusson, 
“ hitherto of the price or value of land in Canada, and 
it is extremely difficult, in the settled parts of either 
province, to ascertain any thing like a fair average 
rate. Prices are perpetually fluctuating, and must be 
regulated by the circumstances of the seller ; one man 
being willing to sell his farm for five dollars an acre, 
under a strong desire to commence anew upon aforest 
tract, or labouring under necessity, while his next 
neighbour may probably refuse to part with similar 
land for less than ten or twelve dollars per acre. Of 
this, however, there is no doubt, that very eligible 
and advantageous purchases may at all times be made 
by a prudent capitalist, and that land is every year 
increasing in value, wherever it is desirable to possess 
it. Great bargains are sometimes obtained at public 
sales, by warrant of the sheriff, for payment of land 
taxes. Land thus sold is subject, for a certain short 
period, to be redeemed by the individual, or his heirs, 
who originally obtained the grant; but as it seldom 
exceeds, at a sheriff sale, 6d. or 7d. per acre, it is well 
worthy of atrial. Steam navigation may be said to 
have been created for America, and it is difficult to 
estimate the advances which the States and the Ca- 
nadas will soon make under its influence. To emi- 
grants it not only affords a safe, cheap, and agreeable 
conveyance, but from the large concourse of passen- 
gers, a fund of valuable local information may always 
be procured, and useful acquaintances formed ; while 
it is impossible to overlook the silent but important 
effects, in clearing the forest, which the consumption 
of fuel on board the steam-boats is destined to accom- 
plish. Perhaps it is not fanciful to assert that the 
woods of America are now actually clearing by means 
of steam. 


York, the capital of Upper Canada, and seat of 
government, is a very desirable station for a settler to 
choose as head-quarters, in looking about for a pur- 
chase. He is sure, at this place, to meet with nu- 
merous offers of farms, regarding which he will do 
well to act with caution; and he will be able to in- 
spect the plans of public lands in the government land- 
office, under the superintendence of Mr P. Robinson, 
a gentleman able and willing to afford him every fa- 
cility. The rich and heavy land of Upper Canada is 
not to be found in general upon the immediate banks 
of the lakes and rivers. It lies, for the most part, 
from twelve to twenty miles back, and thus compen- 
sates the enterprising settler for plunging into the 
forest. Government have still, I believe, about four 
millions and a half of acres to dispose of, besides 
seven or eight millions more, beyond the lines of what 
has been surveyed. No land is now granted to indi- 
viduals without payment, the price varying according 
to situation and quality, and subject to the regulation 
of clearing and fencing five acres within two years, 
erecting a house sixteen feet by twenty, and also 
clearing half of the road in front. 

Another land-office, highly interesting to emigrants, 
is likewise to be found in York. It is here that the 
commissioners of the Canada Company reside, and 
have their principal establishment. This Company, 
as is well known, purchased from government two 
and a half millions of acres in the Upper Province, 
with the view of disposing of it in lots to settlers, at 
an advanced price. The Company is yet too much in 
its infancy to speculate upon results; but no reason- 
able doubt can be entertained that it must operate 
favourably in procuring settlers. 

A great progress has been made in the formation 
of roads, bridges, mills, &c., which government would 
not, and private individuals could not, have effected 
in the short period which had elapsed since the esta- 
blishment of the Company; and although a feeling 
inimical to their measures showed itself in some quar- 
ters, I confess myself unable to discover for that 
jealousy any reasonable cause. I had very full dis- 
cussions with the commissioners and agents, from 
which, as well as from their published proposals, I 
feel satisfied that emigrants of every class may commit 
themselves to the Canada Company, in perfect assur- 
ance of experiencing the most kind, honourable, and 
liberal treatment. Circumstances dependent upon 
the state of a new country may delay the execution 
of plans beyond the promised period; but there can 
be no doubt of the Company fulfilling all their en- 
gagements as speedily as possible. The prices of 
land vary from 7s. 6d. to 15s. per acre. I was much 
impressed with a favourable opinion of the Great 
Huron Tract, from the fact that many steady Dutch 
settlers, in the possession of old productive farms near 
York, were, at the period of my visit, disposing of 
their property and removing to Goderich—a change 
which the calculating Dutchman would not have rashly 
adopted, without pretty reasonable prospects of better- 
ing himself toa considerable amount. The township 
of Goderich contains about four hundred inhabitants 
already, and several Dutch families from the neigh- 
bourhood of York have sold, or are endeavouring to 
sell, their cultivated and valuable farms, and have 
purchased lands from the Company in the Huron 
Tract. About 6000 acres have been sold them in the 
neighbourhood of Goderich within the last six months. 
In Guelph avery valuable mill has lately been erected, 
and one in Goderich is now in progress. 

In a young and thinly-settled country such as 
Canada, every accession of an industrious family or 
‘ individual tends to the welfare of all; and it is there- 


fore natural to suppose that such a corporation as the 
Canada Company would be fully awake to this prin- 
ciple. We find, accordingly, that in forming arrange- 
ments for forwarding emigrants to their own lands, 
they have offered very favourable proposals to emi- 
grants at large. They state, that ‘ all persons de- 
positing L.20 with the Canada Company’s agents in 
Quebec and Montreal, will be forwarded to the head 
of Lake Ontario by steam-boats, free of expense, and 
have liberty to select land in any part of the pro- 
vince, at the current price charged by the Company, 
when the whole amount of their deposit will be placed 
to their credit on account of their land. But should 
they prefer purchasing from individuals, and not the 
Company, then the expense of their conveyance will 
be deducted from the amount deposited. and the ba- 
lance paid over to them. Persons depositing a sum 
equal to their conveyance, with their families and 
luggage, from Quebec to the head of the lake, may 
avail themselves of the Company’s contracts with the 
forwarders; and should they, within three months 
after arrival, select land in Guelph, and pay one-fifth 
of the purchase-money, then the amount of their de- 
posit in Quebec will also be placed to their credit, 
and they, their families, &c. be thus conveyed from 
Quebec free of expense.’ ””—Ayricultural Journal.— 
To be continued. 


ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


TuxE situation of man on the globe he inhabits, and 
over which he has obtained the control, is in many re- 
spects exceedingly remarkable. Compared with its other 
denizens, he seems, if we regard only his physical con- 
stitution, in almost every respect their inferior, and 
equally unprovided for the supply of his natural wants, 
and his defence against the innumerable enemies which 
surround him. No other animal passes so largea por- 
tion of its existence in a state of absolute helplessness, 
or falls in old age into such protracted and lamentable 
imbecility. To no other warm-blooded auimal has 
nature denied that indispensable covering, without 
which, the vicissitudes of a temperate, and the rigours 
of a cold, climate, are equally insupportable ; and to 
scarcely any has she been so sparing in external 
weapons, whether for attack or defence. Destitute 
alike of speed to avoid, and of arms to repel the aggres- 
sions of his voracious foes ; tenderly susceptible of at- 
mospheric influences, and unfitted for the coarse ali- 
ments which the earth affords spontaneously, during 
at least two-thirds of the year, even in temperate cli- 
mates—man, if abandoned to mere instinct, would be 
of all creatures the most destitute and miserable. 
Distracted by terror, and goaded by famine; driven 
to the most abject expedients for concealment from 
his enemies, and to the most cowardly devices for 
the seizure and destruction of his nobler prey, his 
existence would be one continued subterfuge or stra- 
tagem; his dwelling would be in dens of the earth, 
in clefts of rocks, or in the hollow of trees; his food 
worms and, the lower reptiles, or such few and crude 
productions of the soil as his organs could be brought 
to assimilate, varied with occasional relics, mangled 
by more powerful beasts of prey, or contemned by 
their more pampered choice. Remarkable only for 
the absence of those powers and qualities which ob- 
tain for other animals a degree of security and respect, 
he would be disregarded by some, and hunted down 
by others, till after a few generations his species 
would become altogether extinct, or, at best, would 
be restricted to a few islands in tropical regions, where 
the warmth of the climate, the paucity of enemies, 
and the abundance of vegetable food, might permit it 
to linger. 4 

Yet man is the undisputed lord of the creation. The 
strongest and fiercest of his fellow-creatures—the 
whale, the elephant, the eagle, and the tiger—are 
slaughtered by him to supply his most capricious 
wants, or tamed to do him service, or imprisoned to 
make him sport. The spoils of all nature are in daily 
requisition for his most common uses, yielded with 
more or less readiness, or wrested with reluctance from 
the mine, the forest, the ocean, and the air. Such 
are the first fruits of reason. Were they the only or 
the principal ones, were the mere acquisition of power 
over the materials, and the less gifted animals which 
surround us, and the consequent increase of our ex- 
ternal comforts, and our means of preservation and 
sensual enjoyment, the sum of the privileges which 
the possession of this faculty conferred, we should, af- 
ter all, have little to plume ourselves upon. But this 
is so far from being the case, that every one who passes 
his life in tolerable ease and comfort, or rather, whose 
whole time is not anxiously consumed in providing the 
absolute necessaries of existence, is conscious of wants 
and cravings in which the senses have no part, of a 
series of pains and pleasures totally distinct in kind 
from any which the infliction of bodily misery, or the 
gratification of bodily appetites, has ever afforded him ; 
and if he has experienced these pleasures and these 
pains in any degree of intensity, he will readily admit 
them to hold a much higher rank, and to deserve 
much more attention, than the former class. Inde- 
pendent of the pleasures of fancy and imagination, and 
social converse, man is constituted a speculative being ; 
he contemplates the world, and the objects around 
him, not with a passive indifferent gaze, as a set of 
phenomena in which he has no farther interest than 
as they affect his immediate situation, and can be ren- 
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dered subservient to his comfort, but as a system dis- 
posed with order and design. He approves, and feels 
the highest admiration for the harmony of its parts, 
the skill and efficiency of its contrivances. Some of 
these which he can best trace and understand, he at- 
tempts to imitate, and finds that, to a certain extent, 
though rudely and imperfectly, he can succeed; in 
ethers, that although he can comprehend the nature 
of the contrivance, he is totally destitute of all means 
of imitation; while in others, again, and those evi- 
dently the most important, though he sees the effect 
produced, yet the means by which it is done are alike 
beyond his knowledge and his control. -Thus he is 
led to the conception of a power and an intelligence 
superior to his own, and adequate to the production 
and maintenance of all that he sees in nature ; a power 
and intelligence to which he may well apply the term 
infinite, since he not only sees no actual limit to the 
instances in which they are manifested, but finds, on 
the contrary, that the farther he inquires, and the 
wider his sphere of observation extends, they conti- 
nnally open upon him in increasing abundance ; and 
that, as the study of one prepares him to understand 
and appreciate another, refinement follows on refine- 
ment, wonder on wonder, till his faculties become be- 
wildered in admiration, and his intellect falls back on 
itself, in utter hopelessness of arriving at an end. 
When from external objects he turns his view upon 
himself—on his own vital and intellectual faculties, he 
finds that he possesses a power of examining and ana- 
lysing his own nature to a certain extent, but no far- 
ther. In his corporeal frame he is sensible of a power 
to communicate a certain moderate amount of motion 
to himself and other objects; that this power depends 
on his will, and that its exertion can be suspended or 
increased at pleasure within certain limits; but how 
his will acts on his limbs, he has no consciousness ; 
and whence he derives the power he thus exercises, 
there is nothing to assure him, however he may long 
to know. His senses, too, inform him of a multitude 
of particulars respecting the external world, and he 


perceives an apparatus by which impressions from 
/ without may be transmitted, as a sort of signals, to 


the interior of his person, and ultimately to his brain, 
wherein he is obscurely sensible that the thinking, 
feeling, reasoning being he calls himself, more espe- 
cially resides, but by what means he becomes conscious 
of these impressions, and what is the nature of the im- 
mediate communication between that inward sentient 
being, and that machinery, his outward man, he has 
not the slightest conception. _HrrscueL.—Lardner’s 
Cyclopedia. 


THE PHENIX. 

Professor Rennie, in a recent lecture at the King’s 
College, gave an elaborate account of the far-famed 
Phenix, which ought to prove not a little interesting 
to individuals trading under the name of this bird in 
insurance Offices, iron companies, engine factories, 
stage coaches, steam packets, race horses, coal wharfs, 
coffee houses, and innumerable other heterogeneous 
things—imagined, it may be supposed, to derive a 
mysterions influence from the name of Pheenix. The 
earliest account of the Pheenix is given by Herodotus, 
the father of history; and this has been copied with 
additions (a story seldom loses in its transmission), by 
Pliny, Tacitus, Pomponius, Mela, Horapolla, Mari- 
ana, and other writers: Among the rest, our old 
English writer Bartholomew Glantville, as translated 
by Trevisor, and printed in black letter by Wynkyn 
de Worde, in 1498, says, “‘St Ambrose, in Exameron, 
sayth r of the humoure or ashes of foenix ariseth a 
newe byrde and wexeth, and, in space of tyme, he is 
clothed with fethers and wyngis, and restored into 
the kind of a byrdé, andis the most fairest byrde that 
is—most like to the peacock in fethers, and loveth 
wilderness, and gadereth his meate of cleane greenes 
and fruites. Alanus speketh of this byrde, and saith, 
that whan the hyghest byshop Onyas had buylded a 
templein the citie of Helyopolys in Kigypt, to thelyke- 
ness of the temple of Jherusalem, and the fyrste daye 
of Easter, whaune he hadde gathered moch sweete 
smellying wood, and sette it on fyre uppon the altar 
to offer sacrifyce, to all mennes syghte suche a byrde 
came sodaynely, and fell into the myddel of the fyre, 
and was brente anone to ashes in the fyre of the sacri- 
fyce ; and the ashes abode there, and was besely kept 
and saved by the commandemente of the preeste; and 
within three days, of these ashes was bred a lyttel 
worme, that took the shape of a byrde atte the laste, 
and flew into the wyldernesse.”’ This account, Mr 
Rennie remarked, “‘of a worm being generated out 
of the ashes of a sacrifice, and afterwards becoming a 
bird, is precisely of a piece with the methods given by 
Virgil and Columella for the generation of bees from 
dead carcasses, which originated in an imperfect know- 
ledge of the natural history of insects. 


NIGHT-FALIL IN ITALY.» 

In Mr Bell’s Observations on Italy, the night-fall 
is thus powerfully described :—The serenity of the 
approach of night in these fine climates is most sooth- 
ing; yet so sudden is the fall of evening, that, while 
we are just beginning to trace the rising stars, day is 
gone. But how beautiful—how grand is the contem- 
plation of nature at this hour! how splendid the 
spangled sky! how soft the milky way, clearly de- 
fined in its long course, as it lies spread out in the 


heavens! while, perhaps, from light clouds in the 


distant horizon, the harmless lightning plays, as if 


to mock the fire-fly, which, rising from every spot, 
deepened, soars and plies its busy wings, filling the 
air with incessant bright alternations of light and 
shade, and seeming to give life to the silence and 
stillness of the night. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF EUROPE. 

We are enabled to state the exact number of these 
useful establishments, though, on a superficial enu- 
meration, they cannot amount to fewer than between 
seven and eight hundred, the contents of which have 
been estimated by Malthus at 19,847,000 volumes. 
Of these contents there are preserved in 


The Austrian states, . & 2,220,000 vols. 
Prussian, . ‘ ; 4 q 997,000 
Remaining states of Germany, 3,524,500 
The whole of Germany, . 6,651,500 
France, 3 ee A : 6,427,000 
Great Britain, . : 2 - 1,533,000 
Russian Empire, . : : 880,000 
Italy, 3 ; A - 2,139,000 


The six most considerable, and at the same time 
most valuable, libraries in Europe, are the following :— 


Vols. MSS. 
Royal Library, Paris, - 450,000 76,000 
Bedleian, Oxford, . : 420,000 30,000 
Royal Central, Munich, . 400,000 9,000 
Vatican, Rome, . ‘ 100,000 40,000 
University, Gottingen, - 300,000 5,000 
British Museum, London, 309,000 wee 


—Literary Gazette. 


ODE TO POVERTY. 


[The following is the production of a humble Scottish rustic, 
William Park, who acts as farm-servant, or “ minister’s man,” to 
the Rev. Mr Brown of Eskdale-Muir. “That sentiments so re- 
fined, and thoughts so profound, should reside in a peasant, whose 
opportunities of improving his mind are probably of the most 
limited nature, is in itself most wonderful, and proves, if proof 
were wanting, how highly the rural people of Scotland are ex- 
alted in the scale of intellect. It also proves a far more impor- 
tant thing—that there is no lot so mean but it may be ennobled 
by virtuous feeling, and the triumphs of inborn genius. ] 

Hail! mighty power! who o’er my lot 

Presidest uncontroll’d and free ; 

Sole ruler of the rural cot, 
I bid thee hail, dread Poverty ! 
Thine aid I crave to guide my strain, 
Nor shall I supplieate in vain. 
When on this world of woe and toil, 
A helpless stranger I was cast, 
Like mariner on desert isle, 
The sport and victim of the blast, 
Thy russet robe was o’er me flung, 
And to thy cold lean hand I clung. 
In youth I felt thy guardian care, 
Each saving, self-denying rule, 
Awful for those of fortune spare, 

I learnt and practised in thy schoo] ; 

And of my lengthen’d life at large, 
Thou still hast taken special charge. 
Much have I seen—much more I’ve heard, 

Of chance and change in this vain world; 
The low to high estate preferr’d— 

From high estate the haughty hurl’d; 
But chance or change ne’er pass’d o’er me— 
Im still thy subject, Poverty ! 

(Oh, how unwise are they who scorn 

Thy homely garb and homily fare; 
Who scale the tropic’s burning bourne, 

{deal happiness to share! 

‘Lhey tread the wild, ed bale the wave, 
Iu quest of gold—but find a grave). 
There are who know thee but by name, 

Who spurn thy salutary laws, 

And count thy badge a mark of shame, 

And hold it sin to own thy cause. 
fools that they are! they never knew 
Thy guiltless pride—thy spirit true. 

Full oft in danger’s darkest day 

Thy sons have proved their country’s shield, 
When wealth’s effeminate array 

Appear’d not on the battle field :— 

»T was theirs to grasp the patriot brand, 
That dropp’d from luxury’s nerveless hand. 
Full oft, where wealth-engender’d crime 

Roll’d o’er the land its whelming’tide, 
Their fervent faith and hope sublime 

Have stable proved, though sorely tried : 
In virtue’s heavenward path they trode, 
When Pleasure’s sons forsook their God. 


And yet nor stone, nor poet’s strain, 

Records their honours undefil’d; 

Even poesy would weave in vain 

The laurel wreath for penury’s child : 
Should fashion sneer, or fortune frown, 
”T would wither ere the sun went down. 
But greater, happier far is he, 

More ample his reward of praise— 
Though he should misery’s kinsman be, 

Though hardships cloud his early days— 
Who triumphs in temptation’s hour, 
Than he who wins the warlike tower. 
What though he may not write his name 

On history’s ever living page! 

What though the thrilling trump of fame 

Echo it not from age to age! 

Tis blazoned bright in realms on high, 
Enroll’d in records of the sky. 
What though the hireling bard be mute, 

When humble worth for notice calls, 
There wants not voice of harp or lute 

To hymn it high in heavenly halls: 
Around the cell where virtue weeps, ° 
His nightly watch the seraph keeps. 

If peace of mind your thoughts employ, 

Ye restless murmuring sons of earth ! 
Ah! shun the splendid haunts of joy, 

Peace dwells not with unholy mirth, 
But oft amidst a crowd of woes, 

As in the desert blooms the rose. 
Thick fly the hostile shafts of fate, 

And wreck and ruin mark their course, 
But the pure spirit, firm, sedate, 

Nor feels their flight, nor fears its force ; 
So storms the ocean’s surface sweep, 
While calm below the waters sleep, 

Oh! may eternal peace be mine, ' 

Though outward woes urge on their war, 
And Hope do thou my path define, 

And light it with thy radiant star. 
Thou, Hope! who through the shades of sorrow, 
Couldst trace the dawn of joy’s bright morrow, 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 
From an interesting parliamentary paper, it appears 
that the average expense of transporting a convict to 
New South Wales, which was in 1827, L.24, 1s. 6d., 
is now considerably under L.20; and that the ave- 
rage expense of actually maintaining and clothing a 
male convict there was, in 1821, 1.22, 9s. 8d., but 
that now it does not exceed L.7, 3d. The total num- 
ber of male convicts in the colony on the lst Novem- 
ber 1828, including those assigned to individuals, and 
those allowed to provide for themselves by ticket of 


leave, was & . 5 5 . A 14,155 

The total number of female convicts under 
the same circumstances, was : ° 1,513 
Total ; 15,668 


The total expenditure of the government of the colony 
in the year 1829, is stated tobe .306,439 8 0 

Of which was contributed by the co- 
lonial revenue 

Leaving to be borne by the govern- 
ment a total of ; B L.206,505 18 6 


which sum, divided by the number of convicts main- 
tained in the colony, gives L.11, 5s. 6d. as the expense 
of each. It should, however, be remarked, that in 
the expenditure for the year 1829, are included two 
sums of L.78,493, and L.20,000, the former for the 
‘provisions, clothing, fuel, and the necessaries pro- 
vided in the colony for the use and maintenance of 
the convicts ;” the latter for the estimated costs of 
stores sent from England, and amount of expenses in- 
curred, but not yet bronght toaccount. The year 1829 
was the last of a series of four years of drought and 
scarcity, and a great proportion of the wheat con- 
sumed in the colony during that year was imported 
from Van Dieman’s Land ; in consequence of this, the 
average price was not less than 10s. per bushel, more 
than double the price of 1831. The price of maize 
during the same year was not lower in proportion than 
that of wheat, and animal food was also from 50 to 75 
per cent. higher than it has since become; this leaves 
no doubt that the maintenance of the same number of 
convicts, which in 1829 cost 1..78,493, would not in 
1831, or any future year, cost more than L.50;000. 
The estimate for stores, materials, &c., required from 
England during the present year, does not exceed 
L.7000; but, on the other hand, an inorease may 
have taken place under the head of “ police, jails, 
&c.,” to the amount of probably L.5000. It will 
consequently follow, that supposing (as is pretty near 
the truth) the number of convicts maintained by the 
crown’ in ordinary service, at penal settlements, in 
jails, hospitals, &c., will be the same in 1831 as it was 
in 1829, the demands upon the English treasury will 
be reduced from L.206,505 to L.170,000, or 1.9, 15s. 
for each convict. The aggregate of this estimate in- 
cludes a sum of L.64,000 for the maintenance of troops 
in the protection of the colony, as well as in the con- 
trol of the convicts, and all other charges to which 
the mother country is subjected on account of the. 
colony. 


According to a statement in a pamphlet published 
by Mr Potter Macqueen, M.P. for Bedfordshire, the 
average expense of a culprit in the Hulks in the years 


99,933 15 0 


1818-19-20-21, was 3 : = L.34 0 6 
Ditto at Millbank Penitentiary i 5615 6 
The lowest estimate (that of Worcester 

Jail) in a list of 11 Penitentiaries and 

Jails ° ° ; . 28 2.4 
The average of the whole 11 . 7 JO Jute 
The expense of sending a convict to New 

South Wales is, in round numbers, say 20 0 0 


Annual average expense of maintenance, 

say : . - . 12 0 0 
If, therefore, a convict is five months on his voyage, 
which costs L.20, and seven months in the colony at 
L.1 per month, there will be a saving to the nation, 
in the lowest estimate of Mr P. Macqueen, of L.1, 2s. 
4d. for each convict in the first year of his quitting 
England. This clearly shows the advantages derived 
from transporting convicts by the mother country, 
where labour is so plentiful, that the punishment’ of 
the criminals interferes with the employment of the 
half-starved pauper. 


WILLIE COSSAR PINS. 

The large pins which the common people at present 
denominate Willie Cossars, were formerly called bodle 
preens, on account of their price, only four of them 
being given by the chapman for a halfpenny. The 
change of their name is said in the south country tu 
have been occasioned by a remarkable circumstance. 
There was once a wandering madman, named Willie 
Cossar, who bore a terrible character every where for 
his rabid disposition. This personage one day walk- 
ing along an unfrequented road, met a poor woman, 
who did not know his person. He asked her if she 
were not afraid to walk abroad by herself, consider- 
ing the numerous dangers which beset solitary, and 
especially female travellers. She answered that she 
never dreaded any thing in her journeys, except the 
chance of encountering a wild man of the name of 
Willie Cossar. Willie was so enraged at this, that, 
out of revenge, he picked out her eyes with a large 
bodle pin. That species of pins thenceforward re- 
ceived his name. This circumstance occurred within 
the last seventy or eighty years. 
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@olumn for the Gops. 

AGREEABLY to the plan upon which [I set out, I now 
commence a series of amusing articles for the perusal 
of my juvenile readers. In the execution of this will- 
ing duty, I am wonderfully assisted by a recently 
published volume, entitled “ Tue Boys’ Own Book, 
or a Complete Encyclopedia of all the Diversions, 
Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative, of Boyhood and 
Youth,” published by Vizetelly, Branston, and Co., 
Fleet Street, London, 1830. Exceedingly few of my 
young Scottish readers can have possibly seen this de- 
lightful production, which is written with great taste 
and judgment. “We heartily trust that our young 
readers,” says the author, “will commence the per- 
usal of our pages with pleasure equal to that which 
we feel in sitting down to write them, and that we 
shall go pleasantly together through our work. The 
description of these minor sports, most especially, will, 
we are convinced, be an agreeable pastime to us, and 
call up, from time to time, welcome reminiscences of 
those days of our boyhood when we were a herd at 
‘ ring-taw,’ and by no means a contemptible adversary 
even to the most accomplished youthful players at 
‘fives.’ It will remind us of our happy holidays and 
favourite schoolfellows; of feats of agility performed 
at ‘follow my leader,’ and trophies borne off in tri- 
umph at ‘peg in the ring;’ of those merry mornings, 
when the first glance of the sun awakened us to snatch 
an additional half-hour for the play-ground, without 
encroaching on the allotted times for study; when, 
during ‘ winter’s surly reign,’ we joined the active 
few, who, instead of moping in greatcoats, or shiver- 
ing round a fire, sallied forth into the clear, cold, in- 
vigorating air, and marking out goals and bounds in 
the crisp hoarfrost that mantled the ground, sought 
after, and found, warmth and high spirits in a game 
of ‘prisoner’s base ;’ or made the brows glow at lofty 
“leap-frog ;’ or defied the frost by briskly playing the 
whip-top with eel-skin ; and came in with glad hearts, 
ruddy cheeks, perfect willingness, and the best of ap- 
petites, toour morning repast, and subsequent studies. 
It will bring to our recollection, also, those smooth 
and shady spots, where, when the noontide sun was 
midway in the heavens, in the sultry month of August, 
we alternately perused pleasant and instructive books, 
and played with our class-mates at ‘increase-pound,’ 
or set up a pyramid of marbles for them to shoot at, 
or shot at one erected by one of them. It will carry 
us back in imagination to the hills and downs, where 
we flew our kites, the loftiest soarers for miles around 
—of mishaps, through breaking of strings, and long 
races of rivalry after our falling favourites—to that 
cheerful parlour, in which, during the winter vaca. 
tion, when mince-meat, plum-puddings, and young 
parties, were most abundant, on Christmas eve, or 
mirthful Twelfth-night, most especially—we bore a 
part in the exhilarating and harmless fireside sports 
of the season; to that dilapidated ruin—the court of 
that mouldering castle, with a tall and stately elm 
rising from one of its corners, and ivy, apparently 
ages old, the constant home and nestling-place of in- 
numerable birds, which bedecked and supported the 
outward side of its walls—the scenes of our chief ex- 
ploits at fives; to the garden walk, where our school- 
swing was erected between two gigantic sister pear- 
trees ; and, in brief, to all those places where we played 
the games which were the delight of our holidays, when 
a sportive bout at ‘ saddle my nag’ was in itself an 
ample recompense for the past two hours of study, 
employed in working an intricate question in arith- | 
metic—composing a theme on some difficult subject— 
rendering a portion of the Iliad into Latin hexame- 
ters, or a passage of Pope into French prose. We 
conceive that we are bringing no disgrace on our boy- 
hood, by avowing that we deeply enjoyed the sports 
of the play-ground. The line of a talented writer, 
“A dunse at syntax, but a dab at taw,’ has, by a 
thoughtless few, been converted into a proverb, and 
those who were most eminent for their activity and 
love of the usual amusements of youth out of school, 
have thus been unjustly stigmatised as inattentive 
students. The reverse we have generally found to 
be the fact, for we have often remarked, that the lads 
who led the sports in the play-ground stood high in 
their classes in the school-room. But while we re- 
commend that the school-room should not be -forgot- 
ten on the play-ground, we wish to impress on our 
young readers the necessity of their forgetting the 
play-ground in the school-room.” 

Passing over what are called the Minor Sports, 

- which, it is presumed, are too well understood by boys 
to require description, I proceed to the article on 
Archery. 

In this island, archery was greatly encouraged in 
former times, and many statutes were made for its re- 
gulation, The artillery company of London, though 
they have long disused the weapon, are the remains 
of the ancient fraternity of bowmen or archers. As 
to the time when shooting with the long bow first be- 
gan amongst the English, there appears no certain 
account. Richard I. was killed by an arrow in 1199, 
After this time, we read nothing of archery, till that 
of Edward III., when an order was issued to the sheriffs 
of most of the English counties, to provide five hun- 
dred white bows, and five hundred bundles of arrows, 
for the then intended war against France,. The famous 
battle of Cressy was fought four years afterwards, in 
which it is stated that we had about two thousand 
archers, opposed to about the same number of French. 


In the fifth year of the reign of Edward LV., an act 
was passed, that every Englishman, and Irishman 
dwelling with Englishmen, should have an English 
bow of his own height, which is directed to be made 
of yew, wych, hazel, ash, or awburne, or any other 
reasonable tree, according to their power. The next 
chapter also directed that butts should be madein every 
township, which the inhabitants were obliged to shoot 
at, every feast day, under penalty of one halfpenny, 
when they should omit this exercise. During the 
reign of Henry VIII., several statutes were made for 
the promotion of archery. An act of Parliament, 
in Elizabeth’s reign, regulated the price of bows. 
Charles I. is said to have been an archer; and in the 
eighth year of his reign he issued a commission to 
prevent the fields near London being so enclosed as 
“to interrupt the necessary and profitable exercise of 
shooting.” 

The Bow.—The young archer should, in the first 
place, select a bow-that is fit and proper for his own 
size and strength. It is not probable that, let him 
be ever so skilful, he will be able to achieve such an 
exploit as the construction of a good bow himself; 
bow-making being a trade which requires many 
years’ practice and much attention.—[ Mr Muir, Ar- 
chers’ Hall, Edinburgh, is doubtless the most-skilful 
bowyer of the day. ] 

The back of the bow is the flat outside, and the belly 
the round inside part of it. The round inside part 
is bent inward: if the bow be pulled the reverse way, 
it will break: therefore, however a bow may be bent 
when unstrung, it is invariably to be strung with the 
round part inward. 

Arrows.—Arrows should be delicately proportioned 
in length and weight to the bow for which they are 
intended. ‘They are used blunt or sharp, and varying 
in their thickness, according to the fancy of the archer. 
Some are made so as to taper gradually from the fea- 
thers to the pile, and some vice versa; others, again, 
are thickest in the centre. All arrows should have 
their nocks or notches cased with horn, and the nocks 
should be of such a size as to fit the string with ex- 
actness, and be neither too tight nor too loose. Three 
goose or turkey feathers are affixed to arrows; one of 
these, denominated the cock feather, is of a dilferent 
colour from the other two; and this is always to be 
placed uppermost.—To be continued. 


A DERBYSHIRE TALE. 

About twenty or thirty years since, a gentleman 
named Webster, who lived in the Woodlands, a wild 
uncultivated barren range of hills in Derbyshire, bor- 
dering upon the confines of Yorkshire, had occasion 
to go from home. The family, besides himself, con- 
sisted of the servant man, a young girl, and the house- 
keeper. At his departure he gave his man a strict 
charge to remain in the house along with the females, 
and not on any account to absent himself at night, 
until his return. This the man promised to do, and 
Mr Webster proceeded on his journey. At night, 
however, the man went out, notwithstanding all the 
earnest entreaties and remonstrances of the house- 
keeper to the contrary, and not coming in, she and the 
servant girl at the usual time went tobed. Some time 
in the night, they were awakened by a loud knocking 
at the door. The housekeeper got up, went down 
stairs, and inquired who was there, and what was 
their business. She was informed that a friend of 
Mr Webster being benighted, and the night wet and 
stormy, requested a night’s lodging. She forthwith 
gave him admittance, roused up the fire, led his horse 
into the stable, and then returned to provide some- 
thing to eat for her guest, of which he partook, and 
was then shown tohis chamber. On returning to the 
kitchen, she took up his greatcoat in order to dry it, 
when perceiving it to be, as she thought, very heavy, 
curiosity prompted her to examine the pockets, in 
which she found a brace of loaded pistols, and their 
own large carving knife! Thunderstruck. by this 
discovery, she immediately perceived what sort of a 
guest she had to deal with, and hisintentions. How- 
ever, summoning up all her courage and resolution, 
she proceeded softly up stairs, and, with a rope, fas- 
tened, as well as she could, the door of the room in 
which the villain was; then went down, and in great 
perturbation of mind awaited theevent. Shortly after 
a man came to the window, and in a low, but distinct 
tone of voice, said, ‘Are you ready ?”” She grasped 
one of the pistols with a desperate resolution—pre- 
sented it to his face—and fired! The report of the 
pistol alarmed the villain above, who attempted to get 
out of the voom, but was stayed in his purpose by her 
saying, “ Villain, if you open the door, you are a dead 
man.” She then sent the servant girl for assistance, 
while she remained, with the other pistol in her hand, 
guarding the chamber door. When help arrived, the 
villain was taken into custody; and, on searching 
without, they found the servant man shot dead. An- 
other villain who was taken shortly after, met with 
his deserts ; and the housekeeper, who had acted with 
such fidelity and such unparalleled intrepidity, was 
soon after united to Mr Webster. 


THE HUMMING BIRD, 

“The humming bird (says Dampier) is a pretty 
little feathered creature, no bigger than a great over- 
grown wasp; with a black bill no bigger ‘Kon a small 
needle, and with legs and feet in proportion to its 
body. This creature does not wave its wings like 
other birds when it flies, but keeps them in a con. 
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tinued quick motivn, like bees or other insects ; and 
like them makes a continued humming noise as it 
flies. It is very quick in motion, and haunts about 
flowers and fruit like a bee gathering honey ; making 
many addresses to its delightful objects, by visiting 
them on all sides, and yet still keeps in motion, some- 
times on one side, sometimes on the other, as often 
rebounding a foot or two back on a sudden, and as 
quickly returns again, keeping thus about one flower 
five or six minutes or more.” 
THE NATURE AND PROPERTIES OF MILK. 

The chemical properties of this secretion differ 
somewhat in different animals. The milk of the cow 
has been most attentively examined, and it has the 
following properties :—“1, It is nearly opaque; white, 
or slightly yellow ; of an agreeable sweetish taste, and 
a peculiar smell. Its specific gravity varies from 
10.18 to 10.20. It boils ata temperature a little above 
that of water, and freezes at 32 deg. When allowed 
to remain a few hours at rest, a thick unctuous liquid 
collects upon its surface, called cream; the colour of 
the remaining milk becomes bluish-white, and when 
heated to about 100 degrees, with a little rennet, it 
readily separates into a coagulum, or curd, and a 
serum, or whey. In this way, the three principal 
constituents of milk are separable from each other. 2, 
By the process of churning, cream is separated into 
butter and buttermilk; the latter being the whey 
united toa portion of curd. Butter may be considered 
as an animal oil, containing a small portion of curd 
and whey. 3, The curd of milk has the leading pro- 
perties of coagulated albumen. Curd, in combina- 
tion with various proportions of butter, constitutes 
the varieties of cheese. That containing the largest 
quantity of oil becomes semi-fluid when heated; it is 
prone to decomposition, and a large quantity of am- 
monia is then formed in it; whereas bad cheese, 
which consists of little else than curd or albumen, 
shrinks and dies when heated, curling up like a piece 
of horn. 4, Whey is atransparent fluid, of a pale yel- 
low colour and a sweetish flavour; by evaporation, 
it affords a minute quantity of saline matter, and a 
considerable proportion of sugar of milk.”—Library 
of Agricultural and Horticultural Knowledge. 


LION HUNTING. . 

Ten or twelve colonists, mounted and armed with 
their large guns, go out, and having, with the assist- 
ance of their dogs and Hottentots, ascertained where 
the spoiler lies, approach within a moderate distance, 
and then alighting, make fast the horses to each other 
by their bridles and halters. They then advance to 
within about thirty paces, backing the horses before 
them, knowing to within what distance, and being 
aware, from his aspect and motions, whether he is 
likely to anticipate their attack. As they advance, 
the lion at first surveys them calmly, and wags his tail 
as in a pleased or playful humour; but when they ap- 
proach nearer, he begins to growl, and draws his hind 
parts under his breast till almost nothing of him is 
seen except his bushy, bristling mane, and his eyes ot 
living fire gleaming fiercely from the midst of it. Heis 
now fully enraged, and only measuring his distance, 
in act to spring upon his audacious assailants. This 
is the critical moment, and the signal for half the 
party to fire. If they are not successful in killing him 
at the first volley, he springs like a thunderbolt upon 
the horses. The rest of the party then pour in their 
fire upon him, which seldom fails to finish his career, 
though, perhaps, with the loss of one or more horses ; 
and sometimes, though more rarely, some even of the 
huntsmen are destroyed in these dangerous encoun- 
ters.—Thompson’s Travels tu Africa. 


NEGRO DOCTOR. 

Of the thirteen months which Dampier spent in Vir- 
ginia, he has left no record; but from another portion ot 
his memoirs, it may be gathered that he suffered from 
sickness during most of the time. His disease was 
not more singular than was the mode of cure practised 
by a negro Esculapius, whose appropriate fee was a 
white cock. The disease is what is called the Guinea- 
worm. ‘* These worms,” says our navigator, “are no 
bigger than a large brown thread, but (as I have heard) 
five or six yards long; and if it break in drawing out, 
that part which remains in the flesh will putrify, and 
endanger the patient’s life, and be very painful. I was 
in great torment before it came out. My leg and 
ankle swelled, and looked very red and angry, and I 
kept a plaster to it to bringitto a head. Drawing off 
my plaster, out came about three inches of the worrs, 
and my pain abated presently. Till then I was ig- 
norant of my malady, and the gentlewoman at whose 
house I lodged took it (the worm) for a nerve; but I 
knew well enough what it was, and presently rolled it 
upon a small stick. After that I opened it every 
morning and evening,.and strained it out gently, about 
two inches at a time, not without pain. The negro 
doctor first stroked the place affected, then applied 
some rough powder to it, like tobacco leaves crumbled, 
next muttered a spell, blew upon the part three times, 
waved his hands as often, and said that in three days 
it would be well. It proved so, and the stipulated fee 
of the white cock was gladly paid.”—Edinburyh Cabi- 
net Library. 
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FALLACIES OF THE YOUNG. 
“FATHERS HAVE FLINTY HEARTS.” 

I onLy quote this popular expression from a very po- 

pular play, in order to warn my juvenile friends 

against being too much impressed by it. It is a fatal 

error running through nearly the whole mass of our 

fictitious literature, that parents are represented as 


‘invariably adverse, through their own cruel and sel- 


fish views, to the inclinations of their children: either 
the glowing ambition and high spirit of the boy is re- 
pressed by the cold calculations of his father, who 
wishes him to become a mere creature of the counting- 
room and shop like himself; or the romantic attach- 
ment of the girl to some elegant Orlando, procures her 
a confinement to her chamber, with no other alterna. 
tive than that of marrying a detestable suitor, whom 
her father prefers to all others on account of his wealth. 
Then, the boy always runs away from his father’s 
house, and, by following his own inclinations, acquires 
fortune and fame, while the girl as invariably leaps 


| @ three-pair-of-stairs window, and is happy for life 
\ with the man of her choice. 


The same dangerous 
system pervades the stage, where, I am sorry to re- 
mark, every vicious habit of society, and every impro- 
priety in manners and speech, is always sure to be latest 
abandoned. 


I warn my juvenile readers most emphatically 
against the fallacy and delusion which prevails upon 
this subject. Fathers, as a class, have not flinty 
hearts, nor is it their wish or interest, in general, to 
impose a croel restraint upon their children. Young 
people would do well to examine the circumstances in 
which they stand in regard to their parents and guar- 
dians, before believing in the reality of that schism 
which popular literature would represent as invari- 
ably existing between their own class and that of their 
natural protectors. The greater part, I am sure, of 
my young friends must have observed that, so long as 
they can remember, they have been indebted for every 
comfort, and for a thousand acts of kindness and 
marks of affection, to those endeared beings—their fu- 
ther and mother. The very dawning light of existence 
must have found them in the enjoyment of many bless- 
ings, procured to them solely by those two individuals. 
From them must have been derived the food they ate, 
the bed they lay on, the learning at school which en- 
abled their minds to appreciate all the transactions and 
all the wisdom of past times, and, greatest blessing of 
all, the habits of devotional exercise which admitted 
them to commune with their Almighty Creator. Surely 
it is not to be supposed that, at a certain time, the 
kindness and friendship of these two amiable persons 
is all at once converted into a malignant coutrariety 
to the interests of their children. Is it not far more 
likely, my dear young friends, that they continue, as 
ever, to be your wellwishers and benefactors; and 
that the opposition which they seem to set up so un- 
graciously against your inclinations, is only caused by 
their sense of the dangers which threaten you in the 
event of your being indulged? It may appear to you 
that no such danger exists ; that your parents are ac- 
tuated by narrower and meaner views than your own, or 
that they do not allow for.the feelings of youth. But 
they are in reality deeply concerned for the difference 
of your feelings from theirs ; they sympathise with them 
in secret, from a recollection of what were their own 
at your period of life; but know, from that very ex- 
perience of your feelings, and of their result, that it is 
not good for you that they should be indulged. You 
are, then, called upon—and I do so now in the name 
of your best feelings, and as you would wish for pre- 
sent or future happiness—to trust in the reality of 
that parental tenderness which has never, heretofore, 
known interruption, and in the superiority of that 


wisdom with which years and acquaintance with the 
world have invested your parents. 


Perhaps, my young friends, you may have per- 
ceived, even in the midst of your childish frolics and 
careless happiness, that your parents were obliged 
to deny themselves many indulgences, and toil hard 
in their respective duties, in order to obtain for you 
the comforts which you enjoy. You may have per- 
ceived that your father, after he had returned home 
from his daily employment, could hardly be prevailed 
upon to enter, as you wished, into your sports, or to 
assist you with your lessons, but would sit, in silent 
and abstracted reflection, with a deep shade of care 
upon his brow. On these occasions, perhaps, your 
amiable and kind protector is considering how difficult 
it is, even with all his industry, and all his denial of 
indulgences to himself, to procure for you an exemp- 
tion from that wretchedness in which you see thou- 
sands of other children every day involved. But 
though many are the cares which your parents expe- 
rience in the duty of rearing you to manhood, there 
is none so severe or so acute as that which comes 
upon them at the period of your entering into life. 
Heretofore, you were simple little children, with 
hardly a thought beyond the family scene in which 
you have enjoyed somany comforts. Heretofore, with 
the exception of occasional rebukes from your parents, 
and trifling quarrels with your brothers and sisters, 
you have all been one family of love, eating at the same 
board, kneeling in one common prayer, loving one an- 
other, as the dearest of all friends. But now the scene 
becomes very different. You begin to feel, within 
yourselves, separate interests, and each thinks him- 
self best qualified to judge for himself. At that mo- 
ment, my young friends, the anxiety of your parents 
is a thousand times greater than it ever was before. 
Your father, probably, is a man of formed habits and 
character; he occupies a certain respectable station 
in the world; he has all his life been governed by cer- 
tain principles, which he found to be conducive to his 
comfort and dignity. But though he has been able 
to conduct himself through the world in this satisfac- 
tory manner, he is sensible, from the various, and 
perhaps altogether opposite characters which nature 
has implanted in you, that you may go far wide of what 
have been his favourite objects, and perhaps be the 
means of impairing that respectability which he, as a 
single individual, has hitherto maintained. It is often 
observed in life, that children who have been reared 
by poor but#irtuous parents, as if their minds had re- 
ceived in youth a horror for every attribute of poverty, 
exert themselves with such vigorous and consistent 
fortitude, as to end with fortune and dignity ; while the 
children, perhaps, of these individuals, being brought 
up without the same acquaintance with want and 
hardship, are slothful through life, and soon bring 
back the family to its original condition. If you then 
have been reared in easy circumstances, you may be- 
lieve what I now tell you, that your approach to man- 
hood or womanhood will produce a degree of anxiety 
in the breasts of your parents, such as would, if you 
knew it, make your very hearts bleed for their distress, 
and cause you to appear as monsters to yourselvesif you 
were to act in any great degree differently from what 
they wished. 

How much, then, is it your duty, my young friends, 
to treat the advices and wishes of your parents, at this 
period of life, with respect, knowing, as you do, that 
the future happiness of those dear and kind beings de- 
pends almost solely upon your conducting yourselves 
properly in your first steps into life. Should you be 
so unfortunate as to be beguiled into bad company, or 
to contract a disposition to indulgences which are the 
very bane of existence, and the ruin of reputation, 
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what must be the agony of those individuals who have 
hitherto loved and cherished you, and indulged, per- 
haps, in very different anticipations! On the con- 
trary, should you yield respect, as far as it is in your 
nature, to the maxims which your father has endea- 
voured to impress, with what delight does he look 
forward to your future success—with what happy con- 
fidence does he rely upon your virtuons principles ! 
And may there be no happiness to you, in contemplat- 
ing the happiness which you have given to him? Yes, 
much, I am sure, and of a purer kind than almost 
any which earthly things can confer upon you here 
below. 

I have one word to add, and it is addressed to the 
female part of my juvenile readers. Exactly as parents 
feel a concern for the first appearance of their sons in 
the business of life, so do they experience many anxious 
and fearful thoughts respecting the disposal of their 
daughters in matrimony. Wedded life, I may inform 
them, is not the simple matter which it appears pro- 
spectively in early and single life. Asit involyes many 
serious duties and responsibilities, it must be entered 
upon with a due regard to the means—above all things, 
the pecuniary means—of discharging these in a style 
of respectability, such as may be sufficient to support 
the dignity of the various connections of the parties. 
It is, therefore, necessary that no person of tender 
years (this is most frequently the lot of the female) 
should contract the obligations of matrimony, without, 
if possible, the entire sanction of parents or other pru- 
tectors. The people of this country happen to enter- 
tain, upon this subject, notions of not so strict a kind 
as are prevalent in most other nations. In almost all 
continental and all eastern countries, the female is 
reared by her friends as the destined bride of a par- 
ticular individual; and till her marriage, she is al- 
lowed no opportunity of bestowing her affections 
upon any other. The custom is so ancient and so 
invariable, that it is submitted to without any feeling 
of hardship; and as prudence is the governing prin- 
ciple of the relations, the matches are generally as 
happy as if they were more free. Perhaps such a 
custom is inapplicable to this country, on account 
of our different system of domestic life; but I may 
instance it, to prove to my fair young readers, that the 
control of parents over their choice of ahusband ought 
to be looked upon as amore tolerable and advantageous 
thing than their inclinations might be disposed to al- 
low, or our popular literature represents it to be. 


FORMATION OF SCOTTISH SOCIETY. 
Continued. 
Tur Somervilles are amongst the most ancient fa- 
milies of note in Scotland. The first of the name in 
Britain was Gualter de Somerville, who accompanied 
William the Conqueror to England, and obtained 
from him estates in Staffordshire and Gloucestershire. 
He left several sons, and died at the commencement of 
thetwelfthcentury. One of these sons, named Gualter, 
inherited his estates in England, and the second at- 
tached himself to Earl David, when he came to Scot- 
land. On arriving in this country, David conferred 
on him the manor of Carnwath, in Clydesdale, in re- 
ward for his attachment, and there have been Somer- 
villes in this part of Scotland-¢yer since.—There was 
at one time a family of the name of Umphraville, of 
considerable note, in this country; the first of whom 
attached himself to Earl David "Whe family enjoyed 
various lands in Stirlingshire; but, after a residence 
in the country for about half a century, merged for 
lack of heirs. There are, in all probability, not many 
persons in Scotland who are aware of the origin of the 
name Marwell. The first of this family, in this coun- 
try, was also a follower of David, from whom he re- 
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ceived a grant of land on the Tweed. ‘The name o 

this person was Maccus, and his place of residence re- 
quiring the appropriate name of Maccus-ville, such a 
term was, in the course of time, shortened, and cor- 
rupted into Maawell.—But of all those Anglo-Saxons 
who settled in Scotland, scarcely any that we hear of 
arrived at such eminence as that of Sules, or Soulis., 
The first of this line was Ranulph de Sules, who fol- 
lowed David from Northamptonshire into Scotland. 


up again.* ‘Lhey believe, too, that Friday makes a 
point of being always the best or the worst day of the 
week ; that men have one rib less than women, on 
Adam's account; and that the dove has no gall, in 
consequence of its sacred emblematical character, and 
its services at the flood. They, are dead-certain that 
the half of the people that die come alive again in the 
grave, and turn themselves round in their coffins. 
They believe that horses, on account of the convexity 


The attachment of Ranulph was amply rewarded by a | of their eyes, think men larger than themselves, and 


grant from him of Liddesdale, the manor of Nisbet, 
in Teviotdale, with some other lands, both in this dis- 
trict and in Lothian. In Liddesdale, where he thus 


otherwise would not submit to human government. 
They tell children, by way of encouraging an indus- 
trious disposition, that every member of the royal 


settled before the middle of the twelfth century, he | family is taught’ some trade, that he may be able to 
built a fortalice, called Hermitage Castle, which gave | support himself by his hands, should the craft -of king- 
rise to the village of Castletown, and bas been the | ship failhim. George IIL., according to the Skrymists, 


subject of numberless popular traditions, some of | was bred a shoemaker. 


which I shall perhaps, at an after period, detail. In 


They believe that cats see 
bestin the dark ; that bats have wings made of leather; 


1271, William de Soulis was knighted at Haddington | that to take much salt, tends to make one dark-com- 
by Alexander IIJ., and under the same monarch he | plexioned; that the man in the moon is a real man, 


became justiciary of Lothian. 


Magnates Scotie, or principal men of the kingdom, | bath day; 


who engaged in 1284 to support the succession of the 
Princess Margaret to her grandfather, Alexander III. 


He was one of the | who was put up there for gathering sticks on the Sab- 


and they are convinced that beasts have a 
language among themselves. ee 
Among the natural objects which the disciples of 


In 1290, he was present with Sir John Soulis in the | Skryme have invested with supernatural attributes, 


‘ 
and sugar. 


velebrated parliament of Birgham—now a poor ham- | rats are not the least distinguished. Rats, it is true, 
let on the Tweed, below Kelso—for betrothing the | area peculiar people; while the ignorance which ge- 
heiress of Scotland to the prince of England. This | nerally prevails regarding them, gives a good deal of 
Sir John de Soulis was one of the ambassadors to | scope for the imagination. Rats, say the Skrymists, 
France, for marrying Joletta, the daughter of the | sometimes remove in whole nations. The old aber 
Count de Dreux, to Alexander Iii. In 1294, he again | ginal rat of this country is now totally extirpated, or 
went to France—this will partly show to the Scotch | removed, and the present race is of German extraction, 
of the present day, the species of intercourse that took | who came in soon after the accession of the house of 
place in former times betwixt the Scottish and French | Brunswick. They also remove in whole cities, ovca- 
nations—to negotiate the marriage of Edward Baliol | sionally in whole streets, or still more frequently in 
with a daughter of Charles, the French king’s bro- | housefuls. It has been known in Edinburgh that 
ther. In 1299, he was made Custos Regni Scotie—|a whole street has all at once heen evacuated, and 
Keeper of the Scottish Kingdom—by John Baliol. In | a neighbouring one at the same instant taken posses- 
1300, the same Sir John Soulis commanded at the siege | sion of. One particular street in the New Town was 
of Stirling Castle, which was surrendered to him by | last year announced to be completely hollowed out be- 
the English. In 1303, he was one of the Scottish com- ; low, like a honeycomb, by rats, in consequence of 
missioners at Paris. At the capitulation of Strathurd, | which, the proprietors can tell that the houses have 
on the 9th of February 1304, he was excepted by Ed- | all been, this year, by a sort of poetical justice, very 
ward I. from the ignominious conditions imposed on | much underrated in the way of rent. Rats are a sort 
the vanquished, and it was provided that he should | of fair-weather friends in their way, always departing 
remain in exile for two years. When Robert Bruce | from a house when misfortune is about to befall it, 
entered on his active career, he was joined by Sir John | and from a ship before the last fatal voyage. 

Soulis, and for his services was rewarded with a grant It is very remarkable that almost every town in 
of the baronies of Kirkandrews and Torthorwald, and | Scotland has a street called the Rotten-Row: and still 
the lands of Brettalach, in Dumfriesshire. Some | more so, that with all the Rotten-Rows is associated 


years afterwards, he closed his gallant career as a sol- 
dier of Scotland. Following Edward Bruce to Ire- 
land, he was slain with him in battle near Dundalk, 
on the 5th of October 1318. These de Soulises had 
other two brothers ; one named Sir Thomas de Soulis, 
of the county of Roxburgh, who swore fealty to Ed- 
ward I. in 1296, and Sir Nicholas de Soulis, In 1300, 
Thomas was taken. prisoner by the English in Gallo- 
way; and Edward [. ordered fourpence a-day to be 


some Skrymism upon the subject of these mysterious 
animals. There is a Rotten-Row at Dunfermline, 
and I shall relate the Skrymism connected with it: 
—On the day before the great fire in Dunfermline, 
in 1622, when almost every house was destroyed, the 
whole of the rats of the town gathered themselves to- 
gether, and were observed to go out to the country in 
a leisurely and orderly manner by this narrow lane; 
the blind, according to the established custom of rats, 


paid as his allowance. This curious particular is | being led by their companjons with straws in their 
zearned from the Wardrobe accounts. It appearsthat | mouths! Whatever credit may be given to it, the 
in 1306, Alicia, the widow of Thomas de Soulis, did | fact is attempted to be established by another equally 
homage to Edward I. for lands in Scotland. It is a | incredible, but which several living witnesses remain 
remarkable circumstance in the family history of the | to attest. On the day before a great inundation of 
Soulises, that, among others, one of them laid claim | the Dean. Burn, which runs through Dunfermline, 
to the crown of Scotland—an event which over- | many rats were observed to leave their place of abode, 
whelmed and ruined the family altogether. The clai- | near the banks of that stream, and climb, with their 
mant was Nicholas de Soulis (supposed by some to have | young, up atall tree. By this means they escaped the 
been the above Nicholas); and the historian Prynne |-deluge that would otherwise have drowned them in 
thus deduces the claim :—“ Alexander II. left a bastard ; their dens, and were enabled to look down with an 
daughter, Margery, whe married Allan Doorward, an | air of cool contempt upon the two-footed people below, 
active, ambitious baron, who died in 1275, leaving | who, for want of the same providence, were exposed 


three daughters ; one of these daughters, Ermingard— | with their property to the raging fury of the fluod. 


this beautiful female name was once common among 
the higher classes in Scotland—married a Soulis; and 

- of this Soulis was Nicholas the competitor.” The seal 
of this ambitious man has been engraved by Astle, 
among the Scottish seals; but his armorial bearings 
are quite different from the arms of the Liddesdale 
family of Soulis, as set forth by Nisbet; from which 
circumstance there is reason to infer that there was 
some difference in the lineage. I leave better anti- 
quaries and genealogists than myself, however, to clear 
up the obscurity. ‘The next family I have to mention 
is that of Avenel; but here I stop for the present, 


THE RUSSIAN COURT. ; 

At ten I called, in acoach-and-four, upon Needham, 
totake him to the court, atthe Anni shkoff palace. The 
court is like all other courts. Here we remained 
with chamberlains, masters of ceremonies, grand 
chamberlains, generals, colonels, captains, &c., until 
about eleven, when we were presented in a circle to 
the emperor. His imperial majesty is a remarkably 
fine-looking man, of upwards of six feet in height. 
His countenance is open and ingenuous, his manner 
frank, but a little inclining to brusque. If I were to 


see such a man in a crowd, I should say ‘that man 
SKRYME. is born to be an emperor.” He is thirty-six years of 
5 : age, and is represented by all those who have access 
THoveH popular RAETAUVE, when general and un- | to his person, and who are well acquainted with his 
varying, is an authority by no means despicable; and | character, to be the model of a prince and of a man, 
though proverbial wisdom affirms that what all men | His fine physiognomy is expressive of benignity, may- 
say must be true, it cannot be denied that there are | Ranimity, and intelligence. He received us in pri. 
some common and general observations which bear all | vate audience ; and as we stood in a sort of semicircle, 
the marks of absurdity, and which to support, would he went round and addressed something kind and per- 
argue utter credulity, or what is worse, superstition. tinent to our professions and nation to each of us. He 
Most of my readers are acquainted with Skryme, the | asked me if I had ever seen in India any thing of the 
apothecary, who deals out doses of alarm for the mind, | Cholera ; to which I replied, that I had never served in 
and confusion for the body, to the inhabitants of | India, but that I had had the complaint commonly 
Little Britain, in the Sketch Book. This venerable | called the cholera morbus, twice in my life—once at 
gentlemen has in Scotland many disciples and apos- | Buenos Ayres, in South America, and once at Con- 
tles, male and female, who entertain all sorts of strange | Stantinople. His majesty seemed surprised, and asked 
and dark beliefs, and, in fact, forma part of the public | me how I was treated for it; to which I replied, the 
entirely beyoud the reach of the intelligence which is | frst time simply with barley-water made very sweet, 
perpetually emanating in one shape or other from the | 224 the second time with syrup of orjeat and water. 1 
press. Skryme’s apostles assert, for instance, in de- | temarked, likewise, that the Arabs, who were well ac- 
fiance of all experience, that if a culprit about to be | quainted with the cholera, treated it with rice-water 
oe “a get itp ages hour vast, he may laugh Rte 5 RAS Sue 
at executioner, bailies, and all, and walk 2 S. aye since observed, in the ancient code of laws, known 
watt tala a Agr, ater fact ake = Love de ic ae by She name of the Kegiam Majestatem, that such was once the 


“ Ah!” said his imperial majesty, “ you 
have nothad the oriental cholera, but its first cousin ; 
but,” said he, “your remedy is deserving of notice.” 
He observed, that he trusted that the measures he had 
caused to be taken, of quarantine and cordon sanituire, 
would check the progress of the disorder; bur, he 
added, it is very difficult in Russia tomake the people 
pay obedience to sanitary regulations. “ You, in Eng- 
land,” said he, “ respect and obey the law, and enfarge 
the quarantine rigorously.” I replied, that I hoped 
the excellent example set by himself, in performing 
fourteen days of quarantine, on his rewura from Mos- 
cow, would be productive of good effects. —Nranklanad’s 
Russia. ; 


MAJOR WEIR. 


TueE following account of this notorious sorcerer is 
from Fraser’s Divine Providences, MS. Advocates’ 
Library. It is the most minute and curious which 
the editor of the Journal has ever met with, and 
possesses additional value, as the narrative of a con- 
temporary. Fraser was a minister of the reign of 
Charles II. 

“One Thomas Weir, whom I saw at Edinburgh, 
anno 1660, commonly called Captain Weir, was born 
in Clydesdale, near to Lanark, anno 1607, the son of 
one John Weir, first a peugh-maker, and afterwards 
afarmer. About the year 1639, he took on with a 
Captain Young for Ireland, where, about the year of 
the massacre of that kingdom, he was made serjeant, 
and about the 45 (1645), turned lieutenant. Inthe 4é, 
he came to Scotland; and Edinburgh being the me- 
tropolitan and centre of the kingdom, Thomas Weir 
made acquaintance with many, and not the worst, 
personating a deal of gravity and mistification, and 
frequenting sermons frequently, till, in the end, he 
went under the notice and got the repute of a singular 
professor. At length, he got acharge over the waiters 
at the ports of the city, being acheck to them. About 
1650, he got the place of major inthe town guard, andso 
was ever after called Major Weir. 
a cloak, and somewhat dark, and he never went with- 
out his staff. He was a tall black man, and ordina- 
rily looked down to the. ground—a grim countenance 
and a big nose. At length he became so notourly 
regarded among the Presbyterian strict sect, that, if 
four met together, be sure Major Weir was one. At 
private meetings, he prayed to admiration, which 
made many of that stamp court his converse. He 
never married, but lived in a private lodging with his 
sister, Grizel Weir. Many resorted to his house to 
hear him pray, and join with him; but it was ob- 
served that he could not officiate in any holy duty, 
without the black staff or red in his hand, and lean- 
ing upon it, which made those who heard him pray 
admire his flood in prayer, his ready extemporary 
expression, his heavenly gesture; so that he was 


thought more angel than man, and was termed by - 


some of the holy sisters ordinarily Angelical Thomas. 
And yet, how wonderful it is, this vile counterfeit was 
a devil and a varlet, and was in compact with the de- 
vil, upwards of tifty years in his service, from whom 
he got the gift of utterance and this enchanted staff, 
for by it he was enabled to pray and to commit sins 
not fit to be named. ” . i 

By the use of this staff he was enabled to conci- 
liate the favour of many, to reconcile neighbours, 
even husband and wife when at variance, which pur- 
chased him veneration with‘all, and brought him vast 
gain and profit. * In short, this villain lived all 
his time in horrid wickedness, especially the years 
that he abode at Edinburgh. At length, like the wild 
ass, [he] was found in his mouth. Coming one day, 
as his custom was, to view the waiters, he found them 
drinking and neglecting their charge. After a gen- 
tle reproach, one of them replied, that some of their 
number being upon duty, the rest had retired to drink 
with their old friend and acquaintance Mr Burn; at 
which word Major Weir started back, and, casting an 
eye upon him, repeated the word bwrn four or five 
times, and, going home, came not abroad again for a 
long time after. It was observed by some, that going 
to Libberton sometimes, he shunned to step over 
that brook ordinarily called Libberton Burn, but went 
By this men have conjectured, and 
not amiss, that he had been advised to beware of a 
burn, or some other thing which this equivocal word 
might signify, as burn in a fire. If so, he hath fore. 
seen his day approached nigh. A year before he dis. 
covered his imposture, he took a sore sickness, during 


about to shun it. 


| which time he spake to all that visited him like an 


angel, and he came frequently abroad again. A while 
after this, he took some dreadful tortures of conscience, 
and, the terrors of the Almighty being upon his spirit, 
he called in several neighbours to his house, to whom 
he confessed, and that most willingly, the particular 
sins he was guilty of, with sad aggravations, which 
bred amazemens to all persons, coming from a man of 
such repute of religion and piety. He ended with 
this remarkable expression, ‘ Before God,’ says he, ‘ I 
have not told the hundredth part of that I could tell, and 
am guilty of.? These same very abominations he con- 
fessed before the judges likeways; but after this he 
would never, to his dying hour, confess any more 
which might have been to the glorifying of God and 
edification of others, but remained stupid and heavy, 
having no confidence to look any man in the face, or 
to open his eyes. When two of the magistrates of 
Edinburgh came to his house in the night-time, to 


, 


His garb was still - 


booth. 
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earry him to prison, they asked if he had any money 
to secure. He said none. His sister said there was. 
Whereupon, there was found in parcels here and 
there to the value of five dollars, which they took up. 
His sister advised the magistrates to secure his staff 
especially, which they did. Thereafter, he and his 
sister were both carried away and secured in the Tol- 
The bailies returning home, went into a ta- 
vern in the West Bow, near to Weir’s house; the 
money was put into a bag, and the clouts thrown into 
the fire, which, after an unusual manner, made a 
circling and dancing in the fire. There was another 
clout found with some hard thing in it, which also 
they threw into the fire. It looked like a root, which 
curled and sparkled like gunpowder, and, passing up 
the funnel of the chimney, it gave a crack like alittle 
cannon, to the amazement of all who were present. 
The foresaid money was taken by one of the bailies to 
his own house, and laid by in his closet. After family 
worship, he retired to the said closet, during which 
time his wife and the rest of the family were affrighted 
with a terrible noise within the study, like the fall- 
ing of a house, three times successively. His wife, 
knocking, gave a fearful ery, saying, ‘ My dear, are 
you alive ?? The bailie came out unafraid, and said 
he heard nothing. Whether he concealed this upon 
the account that his wife was with child, or other- 


wise, is uncertain. < 


During the time of his imprisonment, he was never 
willing to be spoken to; and when the ministers of the 
city offered to pray for him, he would cry out in fury, 
‘Torment me no more, for I am tormented already.’ 
One minister asking if he would pray for him, he an- 
swered, ‘Not at all!’ The man, in a zealous anger, 
said, ‘I will pray for you in spite of your teeth, and the 
devil your master, too.’ So he prayed in his hearing, 
and the witnesses observed that Weir stared wildly, 
and was senseless as a brute all the while. Another 
asked him if he thought there was a God; he said, 
“I know not.’ The other replied, ‘O man! the ar- 
gument that moves me to think there is a God, is thy- 


- self, for what else moveth thee to inform the world of 


thy wicked life.” But Weir answered, ‘ Let me alone.’ 
When he peremptorily forbade one of his parish minis- 
ters to pray, one demanded if he would have one of 
the Presbyterian persuasion to pray. He answered, 
‘Sir, you are now all alike tome.’ ‘Then,’ said the 
minister to him, ‘I will pray with you.’ ‘ Do it not,’ 
said he, ‘upon your peril,’ looking up to the beams of 
the house. But prayer was made so much the more 
heartily, because the company present expected some 
vision. Itis observable, that in things common he 
was pertinent enough; but when any thiug about 
Almighty God, and his,soul’s condition, came about, 
he would scraugh, and strike his breast, crying, ‘ Tor- 
ment me not before the time!” 

At length he was sentenced to be burnt; and when 
the account of this was given him, he stood mute and 
stupid. When he was at the stake to be burnt, the 
city ministers called to a cunning man there looking on, 
a Presbyterian (of which persuasion Weir was for- 
merly deemed to be), to speak to him; but no sooner 
had he opened his mouth than the vile wretch madea 
sign with his hand and his head to be silent. When 
the rope was about his neck, to prepare him for the 
fire, he was bid say, ‘ Lord be merciful to me!’ but 
he answered, ‘ Let me alone, Iwill not. I have lived 
as a beast, and I must die asa beast.? The tire be- 
ing kindled, he dropped a little after into the flames 
—a sad spectacle to behold; and, shortly after, his 
black staif was cast into the fire with him. What- 
ever incantation was in it, the persons present aver 
that it gave rare turnings, and was long a-burning, 
as also himself. 

Major Weir was brought to his dreadful, desperate, 


- and yet deserved death, April 14, 1670, at the Gallow 


Lee, between Leith and Edinburgh.” 


SKETCHES IN TOPOGRAPHY. 
EDINBURGHSHIRE. 
I is ascertained that, before the close of the eleventh 
century, agriculture had made some progress in the 


+ district of Mid-Lothian, though at that period, and 


~ an epoch much later, the greater part of the shire 


continued to be covered by the aboriginal forests of 
the country. ‘The district contiguous to the fortress 
of Edinburgh, now disposed in fertile lawns, was then 
covered by primeval forests of oaks, within whose 
boundaries royalty enjoyed the diversions of hunt- 
ing; and if we may credit the legend, it was in the 
wood of Drumsheugh that David I. encountered the 
stag, under such miraculous circumstances’ as’ led to 
the erection of the religious house of Holyrood. The 
grants to different monasteries show that woods and 
shrubberies must have prevailed to a great extent, 
and been serviceablenot only for fuel, but for yielding 
shelter, pasturage, and food, for numerous brood- 
mares, cattle, sheep, and swine. Edward III. did 
inuch to diminish the extent of the forests; but al- 


though, in his time and subsequently, the woods of 


Mid-Lothian suffered a sensible diminution, it is 
found that, as late as 1513, the Boroughmoor, whereon 
James IV. niustered the army of the kingdom, before 
setting out for Flodden, was, according to Hawthorn- 
den, “a field spacious and delightful, by the shade of 
many stately andaged oaks.”’ In the history of Edin- 


burgh it is recorded that these “aged oaks” were 


rooted out as a public nuisance—all citizens who chose 
to cut wood being permitted, as a premium for their in- 
dustry, touse itin extending their houses seven feet into 
the street. We may here notice, as indicating the apt- 
ness of tht soil for this species of production, that the 
grounds still bear some of the largest trees in the coun- 
try. During the last and the present century, much 
has been done in Mid-Lothian in the way of rearing 
plantations. At Dalkeich, Newbotle (now and im- 
properly calied Newdatile ; the word signifying “the 
new residence,” frora botil, a Saxon term), Arniston, 
New Hailes, and Pinkie, there is,some remarkably 
fine hard wood of a large size. At Newbotle, the 
trees, which are chiefly beech, are unrivalled in their 
exuberance and magnitude, seeming, from their gnarled 
branches, as aged as the days of the Abbot Radul- 
phus, in the thirteenth century. Around every gen- 
tleman’s seat in the country there are modern planta- 
tions, sometimes to a very large extent, which add 
beauty to the district, and give shelter to the fields. 
In the upland tract of country, stretching towards 
Peeblesshire, between the Pentland and Moorfvot 
Hills, a vast extent of territory has of late years been 
very judiciously planted by the family of Clerk of 
Pennycuick. Rabbit-warrens seem to have been 
common in Mid-Lothian in the days of the monks, 
but they are now entirely gone. ; 
In old times, there were extensive pasturages for 
sheep on Gala Water, a district stili principally de. 
voted to such purposes; and, in old writings, often 
called Wuae-dale, from the doleful events which had 
taken place in it: this term is most probably the ori. 
ginal of the surname Weddel. The other parts of the 
country were farmed by the three great classes, the 
king, the abbots, and the barons, each of whom had 
extensive commons free to the flocks of their imme- 
diate vassals or neighbours. From such a primitive 
process of management, a system gradually arose in 
the county, of landlords giving their vassals leases of 
farms with stock, which was rented as well as the 
land, and which the tenant was obliged to restore 
when he delivered up the farm to its owner. Practices 
of this nature were copied from the example of the 
freeholders of England, and obtained, by the law of 
Scotland, the name of letting lands by steel-bow. In 
examining-the early agricultural condition of Mid- 
Lothian, it is found that this part of Scotland, as well 
as Haddingtonshire, at one time abounded in the 
three good characteristics of a country—mills, kilns, 
and breweries; and from the increase of these esta- 
bhshments, is inferred. the progress of agriculture. 
Mid and East Lothian were likewise noted, during 
the Scote-Saxon period, for their superior horticulture, 
The monks of Newbotle and Holyrood, like their bre- 
thren every where else in Scotland, not only employed 
much of their leisure time in the delightful amuse. 
ment of gardening, but, by their example, fostered the 
arts of cultivating flowers and rearing fruit-trees. 
Near Edinburgh, there thus originated some pleasant 
gardens. It appears that David I. hada garden under 
the castle, now entirely gone; but the garden of Holy- 
rood still remains, and attests, by its appearance, the 
culture it must have received from its religious at- 
tendants upwards of six hundred years since. Dur- 
ing the reign of James III. even the poorest tenants in 
Mid-Lothian had their gardens, which supplied them 
with kail; and before the accession of James VI., 
gardens were universal in the district. 

Scotland owes the introduction of the use of coal to 
the monks of Newbotle, who had the merit of dis- 
covering this valuable substance. ‘Till about the end 
of the twelfth century, the common fuel of the inhabi- 
tants was either wood or peat. Grants of peataries 
for fuel were exceedingly common at this and a later 
period. In their parish of Preston, in Haddington- 
shire, the monks of Newbotle discovered and wrought 
coal, before the accession of Alexander II., or the year 
1214. The practice of digging for coal spread from 
thence into Edinburghshire; and I find that, at the 
accession of James I., there were collieries at Dud- 
dingston, Gilmerton, Newbotle, and other places. 
The discovery of coal, nevertheless, did not by any 
means abolish the use of the ancient and more 
easily acquired fuel, as I find that in Edinburgh, in 
1584, the ordinary fuel was wood, heath, whins, 
broom, &c. Great stalks of these were piled up in the 
different lanes, for the use of the inhabitants, in the 
same manner as peat-stacks may still be seen in vil- 
lages remote from coal. It happened that one of these 
piles was set on fire in the night, either intentionally 
or casually, which so much alarmed the inhabitants, 
that the town-council immediately issued an order 
for removing the stacks to the side of the North Loch, 
and other waste ground around the city. , The making 
of salt from the water of the Frith of Forth seems to 
have been known in the country at least a hundred 
years before the introduction of coal as fuel; indeed, 
the invention of manufacturing sea-salt in this way is 
so ancient, that it cannot be dated. [The small coal 
used in this manufacture is still, oddly enough, called 
wood.| Grants of salt-pans to abbeys were numerous 
in the thirteenth century. David [. granted a salt- 
pan to the monks of Holyrood in 1128; and I Jearn, 
from the chartularies of Newbotle, that that establish- 
ment had salt-pans on the Forth in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. ‘I'he mode of manufecturing this 
article was, however, very rude; but the French re- 
tinue of Queen Mary comprised some ingenious per- 


sous, who amended the process; and, in the ninth | 


ferring upon them the exclusive privilege of manu- 
facturing this article. By an act of parliament in the 
reign of Charles IT., these and ali other salt-works 
were declared to be free, and deemed public manufac- 
tures. 

The roads of the country remained long in a bad 
condition, though in this they were notin any respect 
singular. The chief roads, anciently, were only those 
betwixt the different monasteries, and from thence to 
the metropolis. Under the reign of Alexander IIL., 
the term regia via is found applied, and hence the 
phrase, in our times, king's highway. There was a 
regia via betwixt Newbotle and Edinburgh. ‘The first 
statutes with regard to highways are said to have 
been made under David II., but it was not till solate 
as 1714, that any turnpike act was applied to the 
county. For many years even after that period, the 
necessity of good roads was neither understood nor 
acted upon; and it may be said that here, as well 
as elsewhere, a perfect convenience of this. kind was 
unknown till the age immediately past. The roadsin 
the county of Edinburgh are now the best in Scotland, 
though sustained at a most enormous expense—(I be- 
lieve L.50,000 a-year). They possess the advantage— 
now by no means uncommon in Scotland—of having 
footpaths by the edge of the highway. Itis mentioned 
as a remarkable fact, in Robertson’s Survey, that 
wheel-carriages were not used for purposes of hus- 
bandry in Mid-Lothian till the accession of George I., 
aud this may give an idea of the general condition of 
Scotland at that recent period. Yet itis a fact no 
less true, that wheeled carts and waggons, or wains, 
were used by the monks in husbandry five centuries 
and a half before the reign of the first George. To 
reconcile these conflicting statements, it may be pre- 
sumed that, for a very long period, there was an age 
of misery in Scotland, during which the troubles oc- 
casioned, in the first place by English ambition, and, 
in the second, by religious contests and other difficul- 
ties, prevented the spirit of the nation from cultivating 
the arts which lead to increased comfort and extended 
means of supporting a population. —Chambers’s Gazel- 
teer of Scotland. 


THE RUNAWAY. 
AN ENGLISH TALE, BY MISS MITFORD. 

One of the most retired-looking spots in our thickly- 
peopled neighbourhood, is the pretty little nook called 
Sandleford Green; a small, very small patch of green 
sward formed by a casual receding of the fields at a 
place where two narrow shady lanes cross each other, 
leaving just room enough, in one angle, for a clear mir~ 
ror-like pond, with glorious old thorns dipping into it 
from the surrounding hedges; whilst a village pond, 
enclosing a noble oak, occupies another corner ; and 
third is completely overshadowed by two large horse- 
chestnut trees, standing like sentinels on either side 
of a gate, which leads through a short deep lane to the 
only dwelling within sight or hearing. No spot is, 
apparently, so entirely out of the way and out of the 
world as Sandleford Green! And yet the well-beaten 
footpaths, two or three of which, striking in different 
Girections across the fields, met in this spot as a com- 
mon centre, intimated that the little Green was a place 
of some resort—as indeed it actually was—not so much 
as a thoroughfare, but from its own independent at- 
traction; the One solitary and unostentatious tene- 
ment of which it boasted, being famous all through 
the country for its home-brewed ale: the fine Sandle- 
ford beer, most emphatically called strong, holding so 
high a rank amongst the consumers of that formidable 
beverage, that people sent for it far and near ; and the 
liveried grooms of two or three neighbouring squires 
might often be seen galloping on their thorough-bred 
hunters to seek this only liquor worthy to wash down 
their master’s Stilton, at the same moment that poor 
Dame Wheeler’s little girl was crossing the stile for 
her sick grandmother’s daily half-pint ; and half the 
rustics in the parish pouring in to enjoy, in Joseph 
Dobsen’s| own taproom, or beneath his honeysucklea 
porch, their own less moderate potations. “‘ First come 
fitat served,” was Joseph’s motto; aud although, on 
the whole, a man of impartiality, it is doubtful whether 
he had not some pleasure in keeping the lacqueys in 
attendance, and the grandees whom they served in 
expectation, whilst he administered to the wants of 
his humbler and more sociable customers. A chuck- 
ling, bustling, merry knave was our landlord, and a 
freespoken ; had a vote for the county, which he re- 
gularly bestowed on the opposition candidate, be the 
ministers whom they might. Joseph thought no ho- 
nest man could ever vote for the ministry—that was 
his creed ; owed no one a shilling, and was too conii- 
dent in the power of his ale to have any dread of the 
magistrates and the licence act :—.‘‘ Old Sir Thomas 
can’t finish his dinner without a glass of my beer,” 
thought Joseph; “‘and I may he as saucy and inde- 
pendent as I please.” 

Whatever might be the merits of the Sandleford ale, 
there could be no question as to the beauty and pic~ 
turesqueness of Joseph’s habitation. It was a high, 
narrow, tower-like house, with chimnies like turrets, 
and every sort of gable-end and inequality of which a 
building is capable, harmonised aud enriched by an 
old vine, which, atter creeping up one side of the house, 
nearly covered the roof, garlanding the very chimnies, 


}and wreathing its luxuriant abundance of leat, and 


fruit, and tendril, wherever a shoot’ could find place, 


parliament of that princess, they obtained an act, cons | until it fairly hung oyer on the other side—until iw 


% 
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rich festoons nearly met the branchy honeysuckle, 
(Milton’s “twisted eglantine”), which, climbing up, 
shaded a rude but fanciful and airy porch, such as is 
often seen in Wouverman’s pictures, adding grace and 
lightness even to them. Nor was the garden, which 
reached, on one side, to a small meandering brook, 
the large garden, full of beds of vegetables and berry 
bushes, almost hidden by wide flower-borders, very 
nicely kept ; or the long strip of beautiful green sward, 
the meadow, orchard, or pleasure-ground (for it might 
pass for either of these), with its fine grove of old fruit- 
srees—pear, plum, cherry, and apple—terminated by 
its smooth bowling-green and goodly arbour, at all un- 
worthy of the picturesque dwelling to which they were 
appended. ‘The territory behind, a miniature farm- 
yard, with stabling for two, cart-room for one, a 
commodious cow-shed, and pigsties, goose-houses, and 
hen-houses, out of number, its populous duck-pond, 
and its abundance of noises—horses neighing, cows 
lowing, calves bleating, pigs grunting, geese gabbling, 
ducks quacking, cocks crowing, hens cackling, and 
doves cooing—was also a lively stirring scene, espe- 
cially when animated by the presence of mine host, 
portly, sturdy, and comely, an excellent representative 
of his own brown stout, with twenty pigeons flutter- 
ing about him (for Joseph, amongst other fancies, was 
a great pigeon-fancier), and two or three pet tumblers 
or fantails perched on his shoulder. In short, every 
thing about the place, from the two rosy smiling 
lasses, his daughters, down to the fat yard-dog and 
sleek tabby cat, seemed emblems of rural plenty and 
English independence ; meet appendages to the sign 
of the Foaming Tankard, which swung in creaking 
magnificence from a post in front of the dwelling. 

By far the most interesting inmate of this small 
village hostelry, was one, whose whole appearance 
formed the strongest possible contrast to the rest of 
that flourishing establishment. Mary Walker, the 
only child of the good landlord’s only sister, was a tall 
thin young woman, with a pale, mild, serious counte- 
nance, great simplicity of dress and manner, and a ge- 
neral delicacy both of look and demeanour, belonging 
partly, perhaps, to ill health, but so much connected 
with a natural elegance of mind, that it hushed even 
her boisterous uncle and his boisterous customers into 
something like gentleness; just as the presence of a 
born gentlewoman might have done, if it were possible 
to fancy a born gentlewoman seated in the taproom of 
the Foaming Tankard. 

To say truth, the taproom was a place that Mary 
seldom visited. The noise, the talking, the singing, 
the smell of tobacco, or even the odour of the famous 
Sandleford beer, would have kept her from that well- 
frequented resort of the thirsty souls of the village, 
even if the dread of encountering some of her many 
lovers had not been sufficient to hinder her from put- 
ting her foot across the threshold. 

The cause of Mary Walkex’s many conquests might 
he found, perhaps (at least she certainly thought so), 
in the circumstance of her being arustic heiress, hav- 
ing just so many hundreds of pounds as made her a 
great match in her own degree; the cause of her be- 
ing, at two-and-twenty, unwedded, and unlikely to 
wed, will take rather more telling, although the story 
be short enough, and common enough too. 

Joseph Dobson had had a son, called William, as 
unlike his father as possible; a gay, lively, mercurial 
spirit, too quick, ‘or, as his poor mother used to say, 
too clever to learn—too ready at many trades to stick 
steadily to one; and so fuil of varying schemes and 
changeful resources, that every body, except that doat- 
ing mother, felt convinced, that, in spite of William’s 
acknowledged talent, his destiny would prove unpro- 
sperous, 

The only chance for its being otherwise, lay in his 
strong affection for his fair cousin, Mary Walker. 
Her influence over him, especially after the death of 
his fond but misjudging mother, who had fostered 
his wild and expensive habits by supplying him with 


money for their indulgence, formed the only counter-_ 


action to his- natural and acquired. unsteadiness of 
character. Even his father, although knowing him 
best and fearing him most, looked forward, with some 
degree of hope, to the period when he should be quietly 
married to Mary; and she herself—(how strange it 
is, that the mildest and most reflective woman should 
be so often carried off her feet by the giddiest wild- 
goose of aman!)—she herself idolised him; overturned 
all the disinterested objections of her uncle and guar- 
dian, to risking her money and her happiness with so 
fiighty a swain; and even laid aside much of her own 
timidity, to hasten, as far as her natural modesty 
would permit, the proposed union. 

On the very evening before the intended marriage, 
\Villiam, who, amongst his other caprices, was fre- 
quently subject to the fury of jealousy, was seized 
with a violent fit of that amiable passion, the object 
being no other than George Bailey, my lord’s game- 
keeper, as good-natured a fellow as ever lived, and a 
constant visitor at the sign of the Foaming Tankard. 
He had brought two tame pheasants, a cock and a hen, 
as a present to Mary, who was known to be fond of 
pet poultry ; “fa wedding present,” as he had whis- 
pered at parting, and Mary, unluckily, had admired 
the beauty of the birds. 

“You like the birds for the sake of the giver, 
Mary,” said William, chafed at the warmth with 
which George had shaken hands with her in the mo- 
ment of departure, and the mingled blush and smile 
with which she had received his whispered farewell ; 


‘you are thinking of the master’s good looks, of his 
gay plumage, and not of the birds.” 

“« The master thinks little of me, or lof him. You 
are’quite mistaken as to both of us,” replied Mary. 

“You admire the beauty of the donor,’* pursued 
William, pertinaciously ; “ you talk of the pheasants, 
but you are thinking of him.” 

“Not I indeed !” exclaimed Mary. 

“But you are, I say, madam,” resumed William, 
with increasing violence. ‘‘ George Bailey is the beau 
of the parish, as you are the belle. We all know 
that; and for my poor part, I think it a great pity 
that you should be separated.” 

“Tf you think so, William,” said poor Mary, and 
then, unable to finish the sentence, burst into tears. 

* Well, madam, if I think so”— 

“ Then—oh William ! William! how cruel this is, 
when you know that I love you, and nobody but you, 
in this wide world.” 

“Tf I think so, madam, then—pray finish what you 
were going to say. There is nothing I hate so much 
as these sort of scenes.” 

“Then,” said Mary, resuming her firmness, “ we 
had better part.” 

“ Certainly, madam, we had bette: part; Tagree with 
you perfectly,” said the intended bridegroom, walk 
ing out of the house, without listening to the threats 
of his father, the remonstrances of his sisters, or even 
the gentle assurances of Mary herself, that neither 
George Bailey nor she had ever thought of each other. 

Joseph Dobson stormed, his little daughters fretted 
and wondered, and poor Mary cried; but all fully ex- 
pected that that night at supper-time, or, at latest, by 
peep of dawn, William would re-appear, répent, and 
be forgiven ; for a temper ‘‘ which carried anger as 
the flint doth fire,” had the redeeming grace of being 
eminently sweet and sunshiny, especially after one of 
these sudden storms; so that Mary, after feeling the 
exceeding delight of reconciliation, used sometimes to 
wonder whether she should like William as well, if 
he were always quiet and civil like other people. Mary 
cried, expecting to be comforted; but the comforter 
whom she expected did not arrive. The evening 
passed away—-the night—the next morning, that 
which would have been the bridal morning !—the day 
—the intended wedding day !—and still no tidings of 
William. His father traced: him to London; and 
then came a report that he was gone on board ship— 
he had had such a fancy in his boyhood, engendered 
by reading Robinson Crusoe; and then came rumours 
of shipwreck, at first doubtfully listened to, but gra- 
dually believed, as month after month, and year after 
year, glided by, without any tidings arriving of the 
unhappy fugitive. Surely if he had been alive, he would 
have written, was the secret thought and feeling of all. 

In his own home, long absence had produced its 
usual effect, and things had returned to their ordi- 
nary course, with little reference to the life or death 
of the young man. His father, first immoderately 
angry, then intemperately grieved, had resumed his 
former jovial temper and bustling habits; his light- 
hearted sisters had ceased to hope, or fear, or lament ; 
and his old companions had well nigh forgotten that 
he had ever existed. Forgotten, indeed, he was by 
every body except poor Mary, who cherished his me- 
mory with the gentle sadness of a young widow, and 
turned from love and lovers with the fond fidelity of 
a turtle dove that has lost its mate. Never was 
heart more devoted and true; as Ben Brown, the fat 
exciseman, and Aaron Keep, the lean shoemaker, and 
tall Jem Ward, the blacksmith, and little Bob Wheat. 
ley, the carpenter, besides at least a score more of re- 
jected suitors, could testify—George Bailey being 
nearly the only young man in the parish who had 
never madé Mary Walker an offer, having, within 
three months of the pheasant present, brought home 
a very sufficient reason for not doing so, in the shape 
of an exceeding pretty black-eyed wife. Poor Mary! 
she would have done wisely in following the example 
of the rest of the world, and forgetting William Dob- 
son; but, as she used to say, when urged on the sub- 
ject, she could not. 

Meanwhile, time rolled on, and it was now some 
years since any thing had been heard of him. May 
was drawing towards its close—that loveliest month, 
which joins the spring flowers with the summer 
leaves. The country was in its prime of beauty; and 
Sandleford Green, with its pearly bunches of haw- 
thorn overhanging and reflected in the clear bright 
pond, the horse-chestnuts covered with their pyra- 
midal flowers, the golden’ broom skirting round the 
meadows where the young lambs were at play, the 
orchard one glow of blossom, the lilacs and laburnums 
scenting the arbour, and the honeysuckle perfuming 
the porch. Sandleford was the sweetest and prettiest 
of all country places; and Mary was standing under 
the honeysuckle, looking at the blue sky, and the 
green grass, and the flowery. fruit-trees so gay in the 
sunshine, and thinking how wrong it was in her not 
to be happy, when all on a sudden the good landlord 
advanced from the farm-yard with a troubled counte- 
nance, calling for Mary, and Bessy, and Kate, a mess 
of milk, a jag of ale, anda bottle of brandy, ‘ There's 
aman lying dead or dying in the cart-house,” added 
he; ‘‘ make haste, lasses! make haste !’” 

Mary, catching at the hope of life, hurried into the 
house to dispatch some messenger for medical assist- 
ance; his daughters flew to his assistance, and half 
the customers in the taproom followed with iastinc- 
tive curiosity to the cart-house. 


The man was not dead; and mine host and little 
Kate were administering, or rather offering (for he 
seemed incapable either of speaking or swallowing), 
their various remedies. 

‘Who can he be, father ?” said Kate; “what can 
have brought him here ?” eh 

‘¢ How should I know, child?” replied the man of 
the Tankard; “‘’tis a poor ragged famished wreteh, 
as you see, who, I suppose, could crawl no farther, 
But I think he’ll live! He’s looking about him, 
and he seems likely to come to. Get your cousin’y 
smelling-bottle. Bessy; and don’t crowd round kim so, 
good folks! Why, even Neptune has crept up to 
him, and is half smothering the poor wreteh. That 
looks as if it was somebody the dog knew.” , 

Aud the poor creature, the sick, famished, ragge 
creature, writhed onhisstraw, and groaned, and gasped 
as if for speech. : 

“Where are Mary’s salts, girls! See how Nep- 
tune’s licking the poor wretch’s hands? Where is 


Mary 2” : : 
And at that instant Mary entered; the sick man 


half rose up, and she knew him! “William! gra- 
cious God! ’tis William!” And instantly she was 
kneeling at his side, and supporting him in her arms, 
aided, as it happened, by our old friend the keeper, 
who had been taking his morning draught in the tap. 
Poor William looked from one to the other— 

‘* Are ye married ?”” said he, with a strong effort. 

“ Yes,” said George; “no,” said Mary ; both in a 
breath. Met 

“ To think of my not knowing my own son !” ex- 
claimed the father, bending over him, the tears run- 
ning over his rough cheeks. .‘¢ But his very mother 
could not have known him, so fond of him as she 
used to be! Nobody would, but Mary. Welcome 
home, my boy! We’ll soon set thee up again. Wel- 
come, my own dear boy !” 

“ Welcome home, dear William !” echoed the sob- 
bing sisters, ( 

But William listened to none of them 
married ?” was again his question. 

“Ves!” said George smiling. 

“But not tome, William !—nof to me, dear Wil- 
liam!” said Mary: and the poor runaway grasped 
her hand between his trembling ones (Neptune fond- 
ling them all the’ time), and life, and health, and 
love, were in'the pressure ; and the toils, the wander- 
ings, the miseries of his four years’ absence, were all 
forgotten in that moment of bliss !—Literary Souvenir, 
1832. a 


“ Are you 


EMIGRATION. 


Tue editor has been favoured with the perusal of a 
letter, written by a young Edinburgh lawyer, from 
the United States of America, whither he had gone to 
prosecute his professional pursuits. The following 
extract will, doubtless, be esteemed of value by many 
readers of the Journal :— 

** Rochester, Monroe County, N. Y. 

“ Before I proceed with my promised observations, I 
must give yousome information about my own proceed- 
ings since I came to Rochester. Since I came hither 
I have been in three different offices, and have now as 
good prospects as any young man of my profession in 
the place. You are, perhaps, aware that seven years 
is the period of clerkship necessary to be gone through 
before being admitted to the bar of the Supreme Court 
of this state, but that four years’ classical studies are 
received in lieu of legal education. Theterm of clerk- 
ship is fixed by one of the judges of the Supreme 
Court. I had to produce all the certificates from the 
different professors, and the length of the terms of 
the universities of Scotland. The Chief Justice before 
whom my case came, at the term of the court of Al- 
bany in July last, stated that he could allow nothing 
whatever for the period of my clerkship or legal stu- 
dies in Scotland, and that even an admission in the 
Supreme Court there, or any other foreign court, would 
avail me nothing. Hestretched the rule of court, 
however, as far as possible, and fixed my'period of 
probation, or clerkship, at three years, after which, 
on examination, I can be admitted to practise as at- 
torney and counsellor in any Court of Common Pleas 
in any county in this state, and as attorney in the 
Supreme Court. The Courts of Common Pleas are, 
in themselves, as important as the Supreme Court, — 
only their jurisdiction is confined to a particular 
county, and an appeal lies from their decision to the 
Supreme Court. I am quite satisfied with the pe- 
riod of clerkship assigned to me by the court ; for, 
during my probation, I am, of course, strengthening 
my interest here, and preparing myself for the great 
arena of legal disputation on which I shall ultimately 
appear, and where I shall have to cope with very 
different men from the county writers of Scotland. 
I have, besides, much to study; for really my legal 
education in Scotland will be of exceedingly little value 
here. You will understand that the English common 
law is in full force in this and most other states in the 
Union, unless where altered by special statute; and 
the courts of judicature in this state, although greatly 
improved in comparison with the English, are still 
essentially English in their operation. Now, there 
is scarcely a single step of the legal proceedings here 
that bears the least degree of similarity to the’ Scotch 
practice; every step, even to the backing of a paper, 
is entirely different. It has, accordingly, cost me, 
since I came to this place, some pretty hard study to 


comprehend the practice of the courts. I am now, 
however, fast acquiring such a knowledge, and I ex- 
pect that, 1n a short time, I shall be as good a practi- 
tioner as my brethren. Perseverance will surmount 
all difficulties. What a noble field English jurispru- 
dence opens tothe mind! I feel every day more at- 
tached to the study. We read in it, not a collection 
of dry maxims and wise sayings, but a great system, 
every part of which is linked inseparably together, 
aud the whole founded and interwoven with the great 
principles of civil liberty. Well may Britons claim 
it as their birthright, and well has Lord Coke described 
it as the perfection of human reason. 

This place is well adapted for making good lawyers. 
The justices’ courts here form an excellent preparatory 
school for young men. The justices are elected by 
the people for four years, and have jurisdiction in 
.. personal property to the extent of 50 dollars (nearly 

L.2 sterling). Young law students are almost always 

employed by the litigants. The proceedings are con- 
ducted on the same model as the other courts, and 
with nearly the same solemnity. A jury is empannel- 
led, if either party desires it; the case is opened by 
the counsel of the plaintiff; witnesses are then exa. 
mined on each side; the counsel on each side address 
the jury, or the justice, after the case is closed, with 
all the eloquence and force of argument they are mas- 
terof. The judge charges the jury; the jury retire, 
deliberate, and return their verdict ; in short, the pro- 
ceedings are exactly the same in these inferior tribu- 
nals as you see in the Jury Court in Edinburgh, and 
thatalthough the sum in dispute becomparatively small. 
I have already been engaged in several of these suits, 
_ and have had the honour of addressing an American 
jury in a speech of half an hour’s length in a justice 
court: [ have also been complimented on my success. 
The tees which the young lawyers get for conducting 
a case of this kind, are about 10s. or 15s. sterling if in 
town, and about I] ifinthe country. My remunera- 
tion at present, from my employer, goes to pay all my 
expenses. Ina future letter I shall tell you something 
about the courts in this state, and the character and 
talent of our lawyers here ; at present I may only say, 
/ that I have a high opinion of them generally.” 


IRON BRIDGES. 


Tne credit of having first suggested the practicability 
of constructing bridges of iron, has been claimed for 
Thomas Paine, who is said to have conceived the idea 
from contemplating the fabrication of a spider’s web in 
America. Whatever may be thought of this asser- 
tion, it is certain that, in 1787, Paine presented to 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris the model of a bridge 
which be had invented; and it is equally a fact, that 
during the greater part of the year following, he re- 
sided at Rotherham in Yorkshire, where a bridge, 
chiefly of wrought iron, was constructed under his di- 
rection by the Messrs Walker. Whatever may have 
been the precise principle of this pattern bridge, it was 
taken to London, exhibited there for a time, returned 
again to Rotherham, and there broken up. Pieces of 
this fabric were not long since to be seen on the pre- 
mises of Messrs Walker ; some of which pieces were 
occasionally carried away as curiosities, by persons 
preferring a fragment of the handiwork to a relic of 
the osseous system of the famous author of the ‘* Rights 
of Man!” It appears, however, from designs now or 
lately in the possession .of Mr White of Devonshire 
Place, that Mr Pritchard, an architect, of Kyton Tur- 
ret, Shropshire, so early as the year 1773, suggested 
the practicability of constructing wide iron arches, 
capable of admitting the passage of the water of such 
a river as the Severn; and, in fact, the first practical 
exhibition of the plan, on a large scale, was the con- 
struction of the bridge at Colebrook Dale, chiefly in 
accordance with Mr. Pritchard’s. plans. 4 

In 1790, Rowland Burdon conceived the idea of 
throwing an arch of cast iron over the river Wear, at 
Sunderland: for which, two years afterwards, and after 
surmounting some opposition, he obtained an act of 
Parliament. The use of iron had previously been in- 
troduced in the construction of the arch at/Colebrook 
Dale, and in the bridges built by Paine. Mr Burdon’s 
plan consisted in retaining, together with the metallic 
Material, the usual form and principles of the stone 
arch, by the subdivision of the iron into blocks, an- 
Swering to the key-stones of a common arch. These 
blocks were of cast iron, five feet in depth and four 
in thickness, connected together by bars and cottars 
of wrought iron. The entire structure consists of six 
ribs, each containing 105 of these blocks, abutting on 
each other, like the voussoirs of a stone arch. The 
ribs are six feet distance from each other, braced to- 
gether by hollow tubes and bridles of cast iron. The 
whole weight of the iron is 260 ton€? 46 maileable, 
and 214 cast.. The arch is the segment of a large 
circle, of which the chord or span is 236 feet. This 
magnificent structure, which was executed at the 
foundry of the Messrs Walker of Rotherham, was 
completed within three years; Mr Thomas Wilson, 
of Bishop Wearmouth, being the architect, ~'This 
bridge was, at the time of its erection, considered to 
be the largest arch in the world; and being placed, 
too, at a considerable elevation above the river, it 
forms a remarkably picturesque object. The whole 
expense of the undertaking was L.26,000, of which 
snm 1L.22,000 was subscribed by Mr Burdon, the 
original projector. This famous bridge was, in Octo- 
ber 1816, disposed of by lottery, consisting of 6000 
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tickets, and 150 prizes, of the value of from L.100 
to L.5000, to the total amount of 1..30,000. 

In 1827, Mr Deeble, a metropolitan engineer, ob- 
tained a patent for an ingenious method of casting 
metal blocks for the purpose of forming caissons, jet- 
ties, piers, quays, embankments, lighthouses, founda- 
tions, walls, or other such erections. These blocks, 
which are hollow cases, so cast as to fit into each other 
by grooves and dovetails, and other contrivances, 
would form masses of exceeding strength in combina- 
tion. There is, however, one fatal objection to their 
adoption in situations where they might be most use- 
ful: the sea water, by some unexplained process, 80, 
alters the nature of cast iron, that its cohesion appears 
to be quite destroyed, Cannon which have been 
fished up after lying long in the sea, have been found 
converted through their substance into something re- 
sembling plumbago, and admitting of being cut with 
a knife.—Ldrdner’s Cyclopedia. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
DR ALEXANDER MURRAY. 


Tus was the son of a poor Galloway shepherd, who 
finally died professor of Oriental Languages in the 
College of Edinburgh, and author of various works in 
the science of language, which the world has declared 
to be more profoundly learned than almost any other 
that exist. The narrative which follows was written 
by himself, to satisfy the curiosity of a friend; and 
as an account of the triumph of genitis over difficul- 
ties, I can only compare it to that of Ferguson the 
astronomer. 


“T was born on Sunday, the 22d of October 1775, 
and baptised a fortnight after, on Tuesday, 7th No- 
vember—stated in the register of baptisms to be the 
27th, but the old style is understood (in the register). 
The place where my father then lived is called Dun- 
kitterick, or commonly Kitterick ; in Karse, Dun- 
cheatharaiach—the know of the cattle. It is on the 
burn of Palneur, on the south side about a quarter of 
a mile from the burn, and on a rivulet that flows from 
the high hills above on the south. The hills of Craig- 
neilder, Milfore, and others, quite overshadow the 
spot, and hide it from the sun for three of the winter 
and spring months. The cottage has been in ruins 
for more than twenty years, as the farm is herded from 
the house of Tenotrie, the tenant of which holds both 
Tenotrie and Kitterick. This place, now laid open 
by a road, was, when my father lived there, in a com- 
pletely wild glen, which was traversed by no strangers 
but smugglers. Patrick Heron’s family, in Craigdews, 
were ournext neighbours; and the black rocks of Craig- 
dews were constantlyin our sight. My father, Robert 
Murray, had been a shepherd all his days. He was 
born in autumn 1706, and remembered the time of 
the battle of Sheriffmuix. Our clan were, as he said, 
originally from the Highlanas.. My great grandfa- 
ther, Alexander Murray, had been a tenant, I believe, 
of Barnkiln, near the present site of Newton Stewart, 
but he had retired into Minigaff village before his 
death. He had several sons. Jobn, my grandfather, 
was all hislifeashepherd. He married, when he was 
young, a woman named Helen M‘Caa. His children were 
—Patrick, father of old John Murray in Blackcraig, 
my father (Robert, born in Garlarg), William, John, 
and Grisel. My grandfather herded almost all his 
married. lifetime the farm of Craigencallie, rented by 
old Patrick Heron, Esq., of Heron. My father mar- 
ried, about 1730, a woman of the name of Margaret 
M‘Dowal, and had by her many children—Agnes, 
John, William, Robert, James, some of these are still 
alive—very old people. All the boys became shep- 
herds. My father lived chiefly in a place called 
Garrarie, un the river Dee, opposite to Craigencallie, 
and in the parish of Kells. His wife died, I think, 
about 1770. In December 1774, or rather in Janu- 
ary 1775, he married my mother, whose name is 
Mary Cochrane. She was the daughter of a shepherd 
also, who came originally from the parish of Bal- 
maghie, and whose forefathers had been small tenants 
on the estate of Woodhall. She was born August 13, 
1739, and was more than thirty-five years old at the 
time of* her marriage. My father was then in his 
sixty-ninth year, which he had completed before I was 
born. When I became of age to know him, except 
his very grey, or rather white, hair, I remember no 
symptoms of the influence of time about his person or 
in his appearance. He enjoyed hale good health till 
about a year before his death, which took place at 
Torwood, or Derwood, in the parish of Kells, in 
August 1797. — : 

He had been taught to read English in a good style 
for his time; he wrote not badly, but exactly like the 
old men of the seventeenth century. He hada con- 
siderable share of acuteness or natural sagacity, a 
quality possessed by most of his clan. His temper 
was rather irritable, but not passionate. His moral 
character was habitually good; and I know, from his 
way of talking in private about the thefts and rogueries 
of other persons, that he actually detested these vices. 
He was very religious in private ; but in company he 
was merry, fond of old stories, and of singing. Pa- 
trick Heron, your elder, if alive, will give you a bet- 
ter account of him than Ican. He was no fanatic in 
religious matters, and always respected the established 
clergy, whose servants he never, like many other peo- 
ple, criticised, at least in my hearing. My brother 
James, his youngest son by the first marriage, died 
of a fever in 1781 or 1782. His death, which hap- 
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pened at some distance from home, was reported to 
my father early on a Sunday morning, and I, then a 
child, could not conceive why my father wept and 
prayed all that day. 

Some time in autumn 1781, he bought a catechism 
for me, and began to teach me the alphabet. As it 
was too good a book for me to handle at all times, it 
was generally locked up, and he throughout the win- 
ter drew the figures of the letters to me in his written 
hand, on the board of an old wool-card, with the black 
end of an extinguished heather stem or root snatched 
from the fire. I soon learned all the alphabet in this 
form, and became writer as well as reader. I wrote 
with the board and brand continually. Then the 
catechism was presented, and in a month or two I 
could read the easier parts of it. I daily amused my- 
self with copying, as above, the printed letters. In 
May 1782, he gave me a small psalm-book, for which 
I totally abandoned the catechism, which I did not 
like, and which I tore into two pieces, and concealed 
in a hole of adike. JI soon got many psalms by me- 
mory, and longed for a new book. Here difficulties 
arose. The Bible, used every night in the family, I 
was not permitted to open or touch. The rest of the 
books were put up in chests. I at length gota New 
Testament, and read the historical parts with great 
curiosity and ardour. But I longed to read the Bible, 
which seemed to me a much more pleasant book, and 
I actually went to where I knew an old loose-leaved 
Bible lay, and carried it away in piecemeal. I per- 
fectly remember the strange pleasure I felt in reading 
the history of Abraham and of David. I liked mourn- 
ful narratives, and greatly admired Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and the Lamentations. I pored on these pieces of the 
Bible in secret for many months, for I durst not show 
them openly ; and as I read constantly, and remembered 
well, 1 soon astonished all our honest neighbours with 
the large passages of Scripture I repeated before them. 
I have forgot too much of my biblical knowledge ; but 
I can still rehearse all the names of the patriarchs 
from Adam to Christ, and various other narratives 
seldom committed to memory. 

My father’s whole property was only two or three 
scores of sheep, and four muirland cows, his reward 
for herding the farm of Kitterick for Mr Alexander 
Laidlaw in Clatteranshaws, on the other side of the 
Dee. He had no debts, and no money. We lived in 
a wild glen, five or six miles from Minigaff, and more 
from New Galloway. Allhis sons had been bred shep- 
herds ; he meant to employ me in that line; and he 
often blamed me for laziness and uselessness, because’ 
I was a bad and negligent herd-boy. The fact was, I 
was always a weakly child, not unhealthy, but not 
stout. I was short-sighted, a defect he did not know, 
and which was often the occasion of blunders when I ° 
was sent to look for cattle. I was sedentary, indolent, 
and given to books, and writing on boards with coals. 
In 1783, my fame for wondrous reading, and a great 
memory, was the discourse of the wholeglen. Butmy 
father could not pay the expenses of lodging and wages 
for me at any school. In harvest 1783, William 
Cochrane, a brother of my mother, returned from 
England, where he had madeafew hundred pounds as 
a travelling merchant. He came to visit our family, 
and being informed of my genius, as they called it, un- 
dertook to place me next spring at New Galloway 
school, and to lodge me in the house of Alexander 
Cochrane, my grandfather, then alive, and dwelling 
about a mile from New Galloway. This simple ex- 
pedient might have occurred to my parents, but I 
never heard them propose it ; the idea of school wages 
frightened them from employing it. I was brought 
to New Galloway about the 26th of May 1784, and 
for a month made a very awkward figure in the school, 
then taught by Mr William Gordon: he read English 
well, and had many scholars. Mr Gillespie, who is 
almost my equal in years, being born in 1775 or 1776, , 
was then reading the rudiments of Latin. My pro- 
nunciation of words was laughed at, and my whole 
speech was a subject of fun. But I soon gained im- 
pudence; and before the vacation in August, I often 
stood dux of the Bible class. I was in the meantime 
taught to write copies, and use paper and ink. But J 
both wrote and printed, that is, imitated printed let- 
ters when out of school. My morals did not equally 
improve. My grandfatherwas an old man, and could 
not superintend my proceedings. I learned, therefore, 
to swear, lie, and to do bad tricks, all which practices 
I have ever since detested. I was fourteen days, or 
thereby, at this school after the vacation had termi- 
nated. But in the beginning of November 1784, [ 
was seized with a bad eruption on the skin, and an 


illness, which obliged me to leave school, which I saw 


no more for four years. 

In spring 1785, my health grew a little better. I 
was put to assist as a shepherd boy the rest of the 
family. I was still attached to reading, printing of 
words, and getting by heart ballads, of which I pro- 
cured several. I had seen the ballad of Chevy Chase 
at New Galloway, and was quite enraptured with it. 
About this time, and for years after, I spent évery 
sixpence that friends or strangers gave me on ballads 
and penny histories. I carried bundles of these in my 
pockets, and read them when sent to look for cattle on 
the banks of Loch Greanoch, and on the wild hills in 
its neighbourhood. Those ballads that I liked most 
were Chevy Chase, Sir James the Rose (by Michael 
Bruce), Jamie and Nancy, and all heroic and sorrowful 
ditties. This course of life continued through 1783, 
1786, and 1787. In that time I had read, or rather 
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studied daily, Sir David Lindsay, Sir William Wallace, 
the Cloud of Witnesses, the Hind let Loose, and all the 
books of piety in the place. My fame for reading, and 
a@ memory, was loud, and several said I was ‘a living 
miracle.’ I puzzled the honest elders of the church 
with recitals of Scripture, and discourses about Jeru- 
salem, &c. &v. In 1787 and 1788, I borrowed from 


John Kellie, then in Tenotrie, and still residing, I° 


believe, in Minigaff, Salmon’s Geographical Grammar, 
and L’Estrange’s version of Josephus. I got immense 
benefit from Salmon’s book. It gave me an idea of 
geography and universal history, and [ actually recol- 
lect at this day aimost every thing it contains. I 
learned to copy its maps, but I did not understand.-the 
scale. In 1788, or early in 1789, Basil, Lord Daer, 
came to attend a committee of the gentlemen on the 
line of road between New Galloway and Newton- 
Stewart. He had made a map of the whole valley of 
Palneur from Dee to Cree, which map he lost on the 
moors near Kitterick. It was foynd and given to me, 
and I practised drawing plans of the glen of Palneur, 
correcting and printing the names of places, according 
to my own fancy. 

As I could read and write, 1 was engaged by the 
head cf two families in Kirkowen parish to teach 
their children. The name of the one was Robert 
Milligan, and the other was Alexander Milroy, laird 
of Morfad, an old and singular man, who had young 
grandchildven. Itaught these pupils during the win- 
ter of 1787-8, but got acquainted with few books. I 
received copies of the numeratioa and multiplication 
tables from one M‘William, a boy of my own age, and 
-a brother teacher. I yreturned home in March 1788. 
My fees were fifteen or sixteen shillings. Part of this 
T laid out on books, one of which was the History of 
the Twelve Casars, translated from Suetonius ; an- 
other, Cocker’s Arithmetic, the plainest of all books, 
from which in two or three months I learned the four 
principal rules of arithmetic, and even advanced to 
the rule of three, with no additional assistance, except 
the use of an old copy-book of examples, made by 
some boy at school, and a few verbal directions trom 
my brother Robert, the only one of all my father’s 
‘sons, by his first marriage, that remained with us. 

e was then a cattle-dealer on a small scale. In 
June 1788, [ made a visit to Minigatf, and got from 
old John Simpson, a cartwright, and a great reader, 
the Joan of several volumes of Ruddiman’s Weekly 
or Monthly Magazine during 1773, 1774, and 1778, 
and anvold, ill-written, and superstitious history of 
the Four Monarchies, of the Popes, the Kings of Eng- 
land, &c.. My memory now contained a very large 
mass of historical facts and ballad poetry, which I re- 
peated with pleasure to myself, and the astonished 
approbation of the peasants around me. On the 26th 
of May 1789, my father and his family left Kitterick, 
and came to herd in a place called Drigmorn, on Pal- 
kill Burn, four miles from Minigaif. He was en- 
gaged’ by Mr Ebenezer Wilson, now residing in 
Barncauchla. A prospect now opened of my attend- 
ing Minigaif school. I set out by myself, and arrived 
in Minigaif village, where my friend, John Simpson, 
lived, and where Mr Cramond, schoolmaster of Mini- 
gaff, dwelt. I think he lodged in Simpson’s house. 
Mr Cramond received me, and I travelled every day 
from Drigmorn to Minigaff. I read some English, 
but applied chiefly to writing and arithmetic. In the 
course of the summer I ran over Dilworth’s Arithme- 
tic. But I was not in stout health; and the distance 
from school was great, and I generally attended only 
three days in the week. My teacher allowed this. 
Lf made the most of these days ; \I came about an 
bour before the school met; I pored on my arithmetic, 
in which [am still a proficient; and I regularly opened 
and read all the English books, such as the Spectator, 
World, &¢., brought by the children to school. I 
seldom joined in any play at the usual hour, but read 
constantly. It occurred to me that I might get qua- 
lifed for a merchant’s clerk. I, therefore, cast a 
sharp look towards the method of book-keeping, and got 
some idea of its forms by reading Hutton in the school, 
and by glancing at the books of other scholars. When 
the vacation came on, I was obliged to quit school. 
At Martinmas 1789, I was engaged by three families 
in the moors of Kells and Minigaff to teach their chil- 
dren. I bought Mair’s Book-keeping, having sent to 
Edinburgh for it by a man who rode as post between 
Wigton and Edinburgh. The families, one of which 
belonged to my eldest brother, resided at great dis- 
tances one from another. My brother lived in the 
Backhill of Garrarie—another family lived in Bu. 
chan, on Loch T'rool—a third on the Dee, near Gar- 
rarie. I migrated about, remaining six weeks in each 
family. Among these mountains I found several 
books—Waiker’s Arithmetic; a History of England; 
avolume of Langhorne’s Plutarch, having the Lives of 
Eumenes, Pompey, Scipio, &c.—and Burns’s Poems, 
all which I read with perpetual and close attention. 
I was fond of verse of all kinds. In 1787, before 
leaving Kitterick, 1 made a scoffing ballad on aneigh- 
bour shepherd and girl of my acquaintance. This 
was my original sin as to verse. In 1789, the whole 
moorlands of Ayrshire and Galloway were engaged 
in discussing the doctrines of a book written by Dr 
Macgill, one of the ministers of Ayr. I entered with 
much zeal and little knowledge into the feelings of the 
people, and declaimed against Socinianism and various 
religious opinions, which I certainly was not of an age 
to understand. 

. A little before Whitsunday 1790, T returned home 


to Drigmorn. My father had'been engaged to herd 
in Barncauchla, a farm within two miles of Minigaff 
village, to which farm we removed on the 26th May 
1790. I had now easy access to school, and went re- 
gularly. As I now understood writing and accounts, 
in imitation of other lads in the coantry, I wished to 
add to these a little French. These were the sum 
total of qualifications deemed necessary for a clerk 
intending to go to the West Indies or America. 

I had, in 1787 and 1788, often admired and mused 
on the specimens of the Lord’s Prayer in every lan- 
guage found in Salmon’s Graromar. I had read in the 
magazines and Spectator, that Homer, Virgil, Milton, 
Shakspeare, and Newton, were the greatest of man- 
kind. I had been early informed that Hebrew was 
the first language, by some elders and good religious 
people. In 1789, at Drigroorn, an old woman who 
lived near, showed me her psalm-book, which was 
printed with a large type, had notes on each page, 
and likewise what I discovered to be the Hebrew al- 
phabet, marked letter after letter in the 119th psalm. 
I took a copy of these letters, by printing them off in 
my old way, and kept them. 

I borrowed from one Jack M‘Bride, at Bridgend of 
Cree, Chambaud’s Rudiments of French Grammar. 
About the 30th of May 1790, I set to work on it. 
My indulgent master gave me whole pages of lessons, 
and in less*than a fortnight I began to read lessons in 
the second volume of the Diable Boiteux, a book which 
he gave me. Robert Kerr, a son of William Kerr in 
Risque, was my friend and companion. He, in pre- 
paration for Grenada, whither he soon went, had for 
some timeread French. His grammar was Boyer’s, and 
the book which he read in, an old French New Testa- 
ment. There was another grammar in the school, read 
by Robert Cooper, son of Mr Cooper, late tenant in 
Clarie. Inthe middle of the days I sat in the school 
and compared the nouns, verbs, é&c. in all these books; 
and as | knew much of the New Testament by me- 
mory, I was able to explain whole pages of the French 
to Kerr, who was not diligent in study. About the 
15th of June, Kerr told me that he had once learned 
Latin for a fortnight, but had not liked it, and still had 
the ‘Rudiments’ besidehim. Isaid, ‘Dolend me them ; 
I wish to see what the nouns and verbs are like, and 
whether they resemble our French.’ He gave me the 
vook ; I examined it for four or five days, and found 
that the nouns had changes on the last syllable, and 
looked very singular. I used to repeat a lesson from 
the French Rudiments every forenoon in school. On 
the morning of the midsummer fair of Newton-Stewart, 
I set out for school, and accidentally put into my pocket 
the Latin Grammar instead of the thin French Rudi- 
ments. Onan ordinary day, Mr Cramond would have 
chid me for this, but on that festive morning he was 
mellow, and in excellent spirits—a state not good fora 
teacher, but always desired in him by me, for he was 
then very communicative. With great glee he replied, 
when I told him my mistake, and showed the rudi- 
ments, ‘ Gad, Sandy, I shall try thee with Latin,’ and 
accordingly read over to me no less than two of the 
declensions. It was his custom with me to permit me 
to get aslong lessons as I pleased, and never to fetter 
meby joining me to a class. ‘There was at that time 
in the school a class of four boys advanced as far as 
the prencuns in Latin grammar. They ridiculed my 
separated condition. But before the vacation in 
August, I had reached the end of the rudiments, knew 
a gocd deal more than they, by reading at home the 
notes on the foot of each page, and was so greatly im- 
proved in French that I could read almost any French 
book, at opening of it. I compared French and Latin, 
and rivetted the words of both in my memory by this 
practice. When proceeding with the Latin verbs, I 
often sat in the school all mid-day, and pored on the 
first pages of Robert Cooper’s Greek Grammar, the 
only oue I had ever seen. He was then reading Livy, 
and Jearning Greek. By help of his book I mastered 
the letters, but I saw the sense of the Latin rales ina 
very indistinct manner. Some boy lent me an old 
Corderius, and a friend made me a present of Eutro- 
pius. I gotacommon vocabulary from my companion 
Kerr. Tread to my teacher a number of colloquies, 
and before the end of July was permitted to take les- 
sons in Kutropius. There was acopy of Eutropius in 
the school that had a literal translation. I studied 
this last with great attention, and compared the Lng- 
lish and Latin. When my lesson was prepared, I 
always made an excursion into the rest of every book, 
and my books were not like those of other schoolboys, 
opened only in one place, and where the lesson lay. 
The school was dissolved in the harvest. After the 
vacation, I returned to it a week or two to read Eu- 
tropius. A few days before the vacation, I purchased 
from an old man, named William Shaw, avery bulky 
and aged edition of Ainsworth’s Dictionary. This 
was an invaluable acquisition to me. It had all the 
Latin words and the corresponding Greek and Hebrew, 
likewise a plan of ancient Rome, and a dictionary of 
proper names. Thad it foreighteen-pence, avery low 
price. With these books I went off, about Martinmas, 
to teach the childxen of Robert Kerr, tenant in Gar- 
larg, English reading, writing, arithmetic, and Latin. 
In his house I found several more books—Ruddiman’s 
Grammar, the most obscure of all works that ever 
were offered to children for their instruction, a book 
on which I laboured much to no great purpose—Czesar 
and Ovid. I employed every moment in pondering 
over these books. I literally read the dictionary 
througheut. My method was to revolve the leaves 


of the letter A, to notice all the principal words, and 
their Greek svnonimes, not omitting a glance at the 
Hebrew; to do the same by B, and so on through 
the book. I then returned from KX and Z to A, and 
in these winter months I amassed a large stoek of Latin 
and Greek vocables. From this exercise I took to 
Eutropius, Ovid, and Cesar, or at times to Ruddi- 
man’s Grammar. The inverted order often perplexed 
me, and I frequently mistook, but also frequently dis- 
cerned, the sense. The wild fictions of Ovid have had 
charms for me ever since. I was not a judge of sim- 
ple and elegant composition ; but when any passage 
contained wild, sublime, pathetic, or singular expres- 
sions, I both felt and tenaciously remembered them. 
Here I got another book, which from that time hrs 
influenced and inflamed my imagination. This wes» 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ of which I had heard, and which EF 
was eager tosee. I¢ was lent me by Jean Macmillan, 
at present residing in Minigaff village, then house- 
keeper in Garlarg, and afterwards married to Robert 
Murray, my brother’s son. I cannot describe to you 
the ardour or various feelings with which I read, stu- 
died, and admired this first-rate work. I found it as 
difficult to understand as Latin, and soon saw that it 
required to be parsed like that language. I had the 
use of this copy for a year, and replaced it with one of 
my own. I account my first acquaintance with Para-- 
dise Lost an era inmy reading.” —Murray’s Literar 
History of Galloway. Second Edition. 
(To be continued.) s 
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WOURALI POISON. 


Waterton, an intrepid traveller in South America, 
gives the following interesting account of the method 
pursued by the Indians in making wourali poison, a 
species of matter of the most powerful action on ani- 
mal life, but which destroys life so gently, that the 
victim appears to be in no pain whatever; and pro- 
bably, says he, were the truth known, he feels none, 
saving the momentary smart at the time the arrow en- 
ters. A day or two before the Macoushi Indian pre- 
pares his poison, he goes into the forest in quest of 
the ingredients. A vine grows in these wilds which 
is called wourali, and it is from this that the poison 
takes its name, and it is the principal ingredient. 
When he has procured enough of this, he digs up a 
root of a very bitter taste, ties them together, and then 
looks about for two kinds of bulbous plants, which con- 
tain a green and glutinous juice. He fills a little 
vessel, which he carries on his back, with the stalks of 
these, and lastly, ranges up and down tillhe finds two 
species of ants: one of them is very large and black, 
and so venomous that its sting produces a fever. It 
is most commonly to be met with on the ground. The 
other is a little red ant, which stings like a nettle, and 
generally has its nest under the leaf of ashrub. After 
obtaining these, he has no more need to range the 
forest. A quantity of the strongest Indian pepper is 
used ; but this he has already planted round his hut. 
The pounded fangs of the Labarri snake, and those of 
the Connacorchi, are likewise added. These hecom- 
monly has in store; fer when he kills a snake, he 
generally extracts the fangs and keeps them by him. 
Having thus found the necessary ingredients, he 
scrapes the wourali vine and bitter root into thin 
shavings, and puts them into a kind of colander made 
of leaves; this he holds over an earthen pot, and 
pours water on the shavings’; the liquor which comes 
through has the appearance of coffee. When a suffi- 
cient quantity has been procured, the shavings are 
thrown aside. He then bruises the bulbous stalks, 
and squeezes a proportionate quantity of their juice 
through his hands into the pot. Lastly, the snake’s 
fangs, ants, and pepper, are bruised and thrown imto 
it. Itisthen placed onaslow fire; and asit boils, more 
of the juice of the wourali is added, according asit may 
be found necessary, and the scum is taken off with a 
leaf. It remains on the fire till reduced to a thick 
scum of a deep brown colour. As soon as it has ar= 
rived at this state, a few arrows are poisoned with it 
to try its strength. If it answer the expectations, it 
is poured out into a calabash, or little pot of Indian 
manufacture, which is carefully covered with a couple 
of leaves, and over them a piece of deer’s skin, tied 
round with a.cord. They keep it in the most dry part 
of the hut, and from time to time suspend it over the 
fire to counteract the effects of dampness. Among the 
instances adduced of the extraordinary effects of the 


| wourali poison, Waterton mentions the following :— 


A large well-fed ox, from nine hundred to'a thousand 
pounds weight, was led toa stake by arope sufficiently 
strong to allow him to move to and fro. In order to 
bring him down, three poisoned arrows were put int» 
him ; one was sent into each thigh, just above the hock, 
in order to avoid wounding a vital part, and a third was 
shot transversely into the extremity of the nostril. 
The poison seemed to take effect in four minutes. 
Conscious as though he would fall, the ox set himself 
firmly on his legs, and remained quite still in the same 
place, till about the fourteenth minute, when he smell- 
ed the ground, and appeared as if inclined to wall. 
He advanced a pace or two, staggered and fell, and 
remained extended on his side, with his head on the 
ground. His eye, a few minutes ago so bright and 
lively, now became fixed and dim; and though you 
put your hand close to it as if to give him a blow there, 
he never closed his eyelid, His legs were convulsed, 
and his head from time to time started involuntarily ; 
but he never showed the least desire to raise it from 
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the ground. He breathed hard, and emitted foam 
from his mouth. The startings, or subsaltus tendinum, 
now became gradually weaker and weaker ; his hinder 
parts were fixed in death; and in a minute or two 
more, his bead and fore-leg ceased to stir. Nothing 
now remained to show that life was still within him, 
except that his heart faintly beat and fluttered at in- 
tervals. In five-aud-twenty minutes from the time of 
his being wounded, he was quite dead, His flesh wa 

very sweet and savoury at dinner. : 


BEAR HUNTING. 


We resumed the search for the bears, which we con- 
tinued until uear three o'clock, and until it was begin- 
ning to get dusk. At this time I was to the right of 
the line, which was proceeding in a westerly direction ; 
when, in the distance to the northward, and in a part 
of the forest we had not yet beaten, I heard my old dog 
Paijas giving tongue. I now lost not 1 moment, but 
leaving the people, ranas fast as the broken nature of the 
ground would permit, towards the spot where the dog 
was challenging, which might be at one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred paces distant. This was in a 
rather thick part of the forest ; and ina clump of pines, 
around the foot of which, though at some paces dis- 
tant—for he probably remembered the rough treatment 
he had received upon a former occasion—Paijas still 
kept furiously baying. Though the dog bad found the 
bears, I did not at the first moment observe the en- 
tramce to their den, which was an excavation in the 
face of a little rising, situated between, and partly 
formed by, the roots of the surrounding trees. But on 
discovering it, I at once sprang on to the top of the 
hillock ; and though at that time immediately over the 
den, the bears still remained quiet. On my hallooing, 
they fel so little inclination to leave their quarters, 
that the old bear simply contented herself with partially 
projecting her snout. At this, from its being the 
only point exposed to my view, I levelled my rifle, 
which was then pointed in a perpendicular direction. 
On reflection, however, I refrained from firing, as I 
considered that, though I might have smashed the fore 


part of her head to pieces, there was little chance of 
/my. killing her outright. 


Instead, therefore, of firing 
whilst in that situation, I stepped (and it certainly 


\ was not “the most prudent step” a mam ever took) 


with my left foot in advance, directly over her, to the 
opposite side of the hole, when wheeling, about on the 
instant, and having then a full view of her head, from 
which the muzzle of my gun was hardly two feet dis- 
tant, and my left foot still less, for it was partially in the 
entrance of the den itself, I sent a bullet through her 
skull. Inow called loudly to the people, none of whom, 
nor even the other dogs, which had been questing to 
some birds in another part of the forest, had as yet 
come up—for I was rather apprehensive the cubs might 
attempt to make their escape. To prevent this, I stood 
for a while over the den in readiness to give them a 
warm reception with the butt-end of my rifle. But 
three or four minutes elapsed before Jan Finne, who 
was to the left of our line, Svensson, and the peasants, 
made their appearance; for, strange to say, though 
Paijas had been in Jann Finne’s possession for several 
years, he either did not recognise his challenge, or hehad 
not a suspicion it was to the bears; and in consequence, 
neither he nor the people moved from where I had lett 
them until they heard my shot. My apprehensions 
as to the cubs attempting to escape, were, however, 
groundless, for they still continued quiet; at first, in, 
deed, we could see nothing of them, for the old bear, 
who, as is usual with those animals when they have 
young, was lying in the frent of the den, and we there- 
fore almost began to think we had hit upon a bear 
distinct from those of which we were in search. But 
on the people introducing a stake, and moving the old 
bear a little to the side, one of the cubs, and subse- 
quently a second, and a third, exhibited themselves, 
all of which I dispatched, either with my own or with 
Jan Finne’s rifle. The work of death being at length 
completed, we drew the bears out of their den.—Lloyd. 


TURKEY. 

After some hours’ stay, we proceeded up the Darda- 
nelles, Europe on one side and Asia on the other ; 
and soon Turkey opened on us with its loveliest sce- 
nery. I do not knowif I can cogvey a proper idea of 
it, it is so different from that of Europe. What 
gives a peculiar beauty to the Turkish towns and vil- 
ages, is their being so emboscmed in trees. 
ways see these of the liveliest verdure, hanging over 
and shading the greatest part of the houses. The 
habitations are rather low, and built generally of 
wood, with gently sloping roofs; they are either of a 
red, white, or lead colour, with windows of frame- 
work of wood. The neat white minaret of the mosque 
rises eminent amidst every village. The country 
was rich in many parts with corn, wnich had been 
already cut ; and a cool kiosque was seen, shaded 
with its luxuriance of wood. But all this only whet- 
ted my impatience to behold Stamboul, as the Turks call 
it; and night came down again to augmentit. For the 
last few days the sky had become more beautiful, of a 
most delicate blue, bounded near the horizon by a 
ridge of white clouds ; and the last day of our voyage 
was particularly fine, when a gentle breeze brought 
us towards the capital of the East. The first view ra- 
ther disappoints you; the surrounding shores are not 
striking, and you are inclined to ask, where is the 
Mmagnificence of Constantinople? But when you en- 
ter the canal, and turn the point where stands the 
seraglio, and the site of the city, being built on declis 
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vities, rises higher, so that houses appear to range on 
houses—and Pera and Galata, with the immense dark 
grove of cyprésses on the place of graves that crowns 
the hill, open to your view—you are struck with ad- 
miration. The houses of wood, of which the city is 
chiefly built, have indeed nothing grand in their ap- 
pearance; three-fourths of the fronts are taken up 
with windows. But it is the novel and beautiful 
blending of trees and yerdure with every part; the 
innumerable minarets, some with gilded tops that 
glitter in the sun; and the superior mosques, of ano- 
bler appearance, and towering above all other build- 
ings—which impress the mind of a stranger with 
feelings unknown at the sight of any other European 
city. Our vessel being bound for Odessa, proceeded 
up the river to the village of Buyukdere, a few miles 
distant, celebrated for its beauty. This afforded an 
excellent opportunity to view the scenery; and few 
who have once done this can evr forget it. Hach 
side of the river—a noble stream, of a mile, or some- 
times half that in width—-was thickly covered with 
habitations. In one part was a mosque of the purest 
white marble, most richly ornamented and gilded, 
and the dark cypress around it. On the left, a sum- 
mer seraglio of the sultan, with its small pleasure- 
ground, stretched along the shore. The hills on the 
Huropean side, descending nearly close to the river, 
and prettily wooded, yet so small that they looked in 
miniature ; and the little Turkish houses standing in 
the river, or hanging in parapets over it, or thrown 
back in a retiring wood—put you in mind of what 
you had imagined of Chinese scenery and dwellings, 
My view often wandered with delight over the Asiatic 
side, as the scene of future pleasures. “At last,” I 
said to myself, ‘‘ my. long-cherished hopes are accom- 
plished ; it is all oriental, I see; but my expectations 
are surpassed.”’—Carne’s Letters from the East. 
THE VATICAN. 


Unlike the sombre aspect generally characterising 


libraries, museums, and similar resorts of the studious, 
the Vatican is as a world of exquisite beauty, vast, 
splendid, filled with the most admired works of art 
and the most precious marbles. The lengthened vista, 
the varied perspective changing at each advancing 
step, the noble architectural proportions still pre- 
served in every new form or dimension of apartment, 
the lofty iron gates, the beautiful fountains adorning 
the courts, and cooling the air with the play of their 
fresh running waters, the white balustrades, the pillars 
and magnificent columns, composed of giall’ antique, 
and every richest marble, almost produce the idea of 
enchantment ; and the eye wanders around in eager cu- 
riosity, with amazement and delight. Light is beauti- 
ful; and here it is seen, brightand sparkling, reflected 
from pure and precious marbles; while from the 
wide-spreading windows the most delightful views of 
Rome, rich with her cupolas, spires, and obelisks, in 
every varied form of architecture, with her sea-green 
Campagna, bounded by the dark grey mountains fad- 
ing in the distance, are presented to the eye. It is 
the noblest national possession in the world, and 
should ever be sacred. The mind of man is, I trust, 
now so well informed, that no barbarous conqueror 
will ever again dare to touch it with a profane hand. 
—Bell’s Italy 


: TWO USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

Fumigating Mizture.—Two ounces of salt dried, 
two ditto of mitre. Mix and put to them in a stone- 
ware basin or plate, a half-ounce of water, and the 
same quantity of good sulphuric acid. Remove all 
polished-metal articles from the room, as the vapour 
would rust them, and close all doors and windows. 
To procure more advantage, when the process appears 
to cease, place the basin on hot sand. 

Cheap Stew-soup.— Two pounds of beef, four onions, 
ten turnips, half a pound of rice, a large handful of 
parsley, thyme, and savoury ; some pepper and salt ; 
eight quarts of water. Cut the beef in slices, and af- 
ter it has boiled some time, cut it still smaller. The 
whole should boil gently about two hours on a slow 
fire, 
an oven, and warmed up next day. You may add 
oatmeal and potatoes. Grey peas will be a great ad- 
dition.—_Mrs Hannah More. : : 


HYMN OF THE BRITISH PEASANT 


For the pride of our fields, for our garden-deeked Jand, 

For our vallies and rivers, the works of thy hand, 

We praise thee, we bless thee, our Father, our God, 

We praise thee, we bless thee, our Father, our God ! 

For the fragrance of morn, for the lark’s early song, 

That bids us from slumber awake and be strong ; 

For the dews; for the clouds, for the day’s varied sight, 

We praise thee, we bless thee, the Fountain of Light. 

For the sweets of our toil, for the oak’s covert shade, 

’Neath whose breathings at noontide our banquet is laid ; 

For the strength of our limbs, for our cheek’s joyous glow, 

We praise thee, whe crownest the sweet of our brow. 

For evening’s calm hour, when our labour is done, 

For the fond little crowds, from each cottage that run, 

For their greetings of love, when around us they come, 

We praise thee, we bless thee, who giv’st us our home. 

For our Sabbaths and Churches, thy Spirit’s abode, 

Where the old and the young sweil the chorus to, God; 

For each holy transport that kindles us there, 

We praise thee, we bless thee, the quickener of prayer. 

For the promise of spring, for thy Summer’s proud state, 

For the glories of harvest, for Autumn’s rich weight; 

For the wood-fires of winter, so gladdening and clear, 

We praise thee, we bless thee, who rulest the year. 

For the kind British hearts, ever joying to give, 

Yor the friends of the poor, amid whom we live, 

We praise thee, we bless thee, our Father, our God, 

We praise thee, we bless thee, our Father, our God! 
—Albion Newspaper. 


If fuel be scarce, it mav be stewed all night in | 


AMERICAN MUSQUITOES. 
The musquitoes seldom aunoyed us at mid-day; 
but when we wished to enjoy the refreshing coolness 
of a morning or evening’s walk, they fastened on us 
with their infernal stings, against which we had no 
defence except leather. By smoking, we might indeed 
keep them at a civil distance from our noses and the 
parts thereunto adjacent; but this was a preventive 
which, if constantly practised, would have in a short 
time reduced our tobacco toa small quantity. ‘The 
annoyance during our meals was worse. We were 
obliged to have an iron pot at each end of the table, 
filled with sawdust or rotten wood ; which substance, 
when ignited, produced a quantity of thick smoke 
without flame. It effectually drove them away, but 
it was a desperate remedy ; for during the process of 
mastication we were nearly suffocated from the dense 
clouds of vapour by which we were enveloped. In 
the meantime, our tormentors hovered about the doors 
and windows, watching the gradual dispersion of the 
smoke ; and the moment the atmosphere became suf- 
ficently clear, they charged in from all directions on 
our heads, necks, ears, faces, and hands, from whence 
it was impossible to dislodge them, until a fresh 
supply of sawdust, thrown over the dying embers, 
put them once more to flight. The horses also suf- 
fered severely from these insects and the horse flies. 
We caused several fires of rotten wood to be made 
in the prairie in which they were grazing, and round 
which they instinctively congregated to avail them- 
selves of the protection afforded by the smoke, Those 
which had short tailsand cropped manes suffered more 
than the others ; for with these weapons of nature (of 
which, in America, at all events, it is cruel to deprive 
them) they could whisk off great numbers of the enemy; 
while the cropped horses, having no such defence, 
often had their hoofs and legs severely burned by 
standing in the fires to avoid the stings of their as- 
sailants. I have often observed the poor animals, 
when the smoke began to evaporate, gallop up to the 
fort, and neigh in the most significant manner for a 
fresh supply of damp fuel; and on perceiving the men 
appointed for that purpose proceed tothe different fires, 
they followed them, and waited with the most saga- 
cious patience until the smoke began to descend and 
disperse their tormentors.—Cea’s Columbia River. 
EFFECT OF LIGHT ON PLANTS. 

It is known that the solar light, by favouring 
the assimilation of carbonic acid gas in plants, gives 
them the faculty of becoming green, and of forming 
the volatile and aromatic principles. These condi- 
tions are necessary to their flowering and fructifica- 
tion, insomuch that ripe seeds have never been ob- 
tained from plants kept in darkness. If, on the con- 
trary, bleached plants are exposed to the sun for three, 
four, or five hours, they become as intensely green 
as if they had been reared in the sun. Vegetables 
reared in the openair become pale, and fade in two or 
three hours, if they are transported to a dark place ; 
but those which, after growing in the shade, have 


been exposed for some time to the sun, can no longer _ 


support the privation of light; and water, impregnated 
with camphor or essential oil, which is highly favour- 
able to vegetation in other circumstances, does not 
prevent them from fading and perishing. , 


WOLVES. 

The following circumstance, showing the savage 
nature of the wolf, and interesting in more than one 
point of view, was related to me by a gentleman of 
rank attached to the embassy at St Petersburg : itmc- 
curred in Russia some few years ago. A woman, ac- 
companied by three of her children, were one day in 
a sledge, when they were pursued by a numberof 
wolves. 
drove towards her home, from which she was not far 
distant, with all possible speed. All, however, would 
not avail, for the ferocious animals gained upon her, 


| and at last were on the point of rushing on the sledge. 


For the preservation of her own life and that of the 
remaining children, the poor frantic creature now took 
one of her babes, and cast it a prey to her blood-thirsty 
pursuers. This stopped their career for a moment ; 


| but, after devouring the little innocent, they renewed 


the pursuit, and a second time came up with the 
vehicle. ‘The mother, driven to desperation, resorted 
to the same horrible expedient, and threw her fero- 


cious assailants another of her offspring. To cut short 


this melancholy story, her third child was sacrificed in 
a similar manner. Soon after this, the wretched be- 
ing, whose feelings may more easily be conceived than 
described, reached her home in safety. Here she re- 
lated what had happened, and endeavoured to palliate 
her own conduct, by describing the dreadful alterna- 
tive to which she had been reduced. A peasant, 
however, who was among the bystanders, and heard 
the recital, took up an axe, and with one blow cleft 
her skull in two; saying, at the same time, that a 
mother who could thus sacrifice her children for the 
preservation of her own life, was no longer fit to live. 
This man was committed to prison, but the emperor 
subsequently gave him a pardon.—Liloyd’s Field Sports 
of the North of Europe. 


NUMBER OF STARS. 

Of the stars in the British catalogue, there are many 
only visible through a telescope, mor does the eye ever 
see more than a thousand at the same time in the clear- 
est heaven ; yet the number is probably infinite. 
From the first to the sixth magnitude, inclusive, the 
total number of stars is 3128. 


On this, she put the horse into a gallop, and 
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Column for the ops. 
ARCHERY.— Concluded. 


The String.—The part of the string which receives the 
nock of the arrow is whipped with sewing silk to prevent 
the string being rubbed and weakened. If the silk 
should come off the string, it ought to be re-whipped 
without delay, otherwise it will be in danger of break- 
ing ; and this is not the only mischief, for from the break- 
ing of a string oftentimes ensues the snapping of a bow. 
It is also advisable to whip the noose and eye of the string, 
although many archers do not trouble themselves to do 
so.’ At one end of the bow-string an eye is made; it is 
Jeft for the archer himself, bows being of different lengths, 
to make the other; this to a young archer will be found 
rather difficult; his best plan will be to inspect the mode 
of making the noose on anold string. The young archer 
will do well, if any of the threads of his string break, to 
throw it by and use another. He should never, if possi- 
ble, permit the string to become twisted or ravelled; 
should such an occurrence take place, before it is put on 
again, it ought to be retwisted and waxed. A bow, five 
feet long when braced, should never have the string more 
than five inches from its centre. This rule will be a 
guide to the young archer in stringing his bow; what- 
ever be its length, he will of course adjust the distance 
in the same proportion, according to the admeasurement. 

The Quiver.—The quiver is for the reception of the 
arrows, but is never constantly worn, except in roving ; 
it is now usually made of tin, although it is occasionally 
constructed, as was indeed universally the case formerly, 
of wood or leather. 

The Belt, Pouch, and Grease-box.—-The belt is buckled 
round the waist; the grease-box is suspended from the 
middle, and the pouch, or bucket, on the right side of 
it. A composition for greasing the finger of the shoot- 
ing-glove, and the smooth side of the brace, when occa- 
sion may require, is kept in the box; the pouch holds 
the arrows for immediate use in target-shooting. 

The Ascham.—This is a large case, fitted up with the 
necessary drawers and compartments for the reception 
of the bow, stock of arrows, strings, and all the necessary 
accoutrements of the archer. 

Butts.—The butt, generally speaking, is rather pyra- 
midical in shape, but it may be fashioned according to 
the fancy of the archer; for grown up persons, they are 
seven or eight feet wide, three or four feet thick at the 
top, and nearly seven feet in height at the middle. 
Butts are made of long plats of turf, which are to be 
closely pressed down; a round piece of pasteboard is 
placed in the centre of the butt fora mark, which must 
be increased or decreased in size, according to the dis- 
tance at which the archer shoots; for thirty yards, it 
should be four inches in diameter ; for sixty yards, six 
inches ; and so in proportion for a greater distance. 
The mark is fixed to the butt by a peg driven through its 
centre. Shots that take place outside the mark are not 
reckoned, and-he who places most shots in the paste- 
board during the play, is accounted the winner. Butts 
are frequently placed at different distances from each 
other; a set of butts is four, which are so contrived as 
not to prevent the players seeing them all at once. 
What is called a single end is shooting at one mark only; 
a double end is shooting to a mark, and back again 
from that mark to the one first shot from. 


Targets.—Targets should be proportioned to the size 


and skill of the juvenile archer, and to the distance at 


which he stands.from them. The facing is usually made 
of canvass, which is sewed tothe bass; the bass is made 
of straw, worked as a bee-hive. The facing has a gold 
centre and four circles; namely, the outer white edge 
with green and black; inner, white and red. Where it 
is not convenient to keep the targets fixed, it is better to 
use another kind, made of milled board, these being 
more portable, although by no means so durable, as tar- 
gets made of the other materials we have mentioned. If 
one target only be shot at, a great deal of time is wasted in 
going to fetch the arrows, and again returning to the 
spot for shooting from ; two targets are, therefore, ge- 
nerally used, and the archers shoot from one to the 
other, In archery matches, there are generally two prizes 

-one for the greatest number of arrows shot in the tars 
get, the other for the shot nearest the gold centre. Hits 
in the target are sometimes reckoned all alike ; but there 
is usually a distinction made, The gold centre is the 
mark, and the circle which approaches nearest to it, he- 
ing less in size, and consequently more difficult to hit, 
and nearer the main mark itself, an arrow shot in that cir- 
cle is deemed of more value, in reckoning for the prize, 
than if it were to take place in any. of those outside ot 
it, and so onin proportion with the others. A celebrated 
society of archers allows the following numbers for each 
circle. For the gold, nine; for the red, seven; for the 
inner white, five; for the black, three; and for the 
outer white, one. A writer on this subject, however, 
seems to think that the outer circles are overrated; and 
if nine be allowed for the centre, only three should be 
scored for the red; two, for the inner white; and less, 
in proportion, for the two outer circles. When the 
sport terminates, the value of the number of hits, and 
not the hits themselves, should be reckoned; and he 
whose score is the largest, is of course the victor. 

As ink is by no means a convenient thing to carry into 
the field, and marks made with the black lead pencil are 
liable to be rubbed out, it is advisable to have a pin sus- 
pended from a card, properly divided for each archer’s 
score, and to prick down the hits with it. 

Stringing the Bow.—The bow is to be taken in the 
rigut band, by the handle, with the flat part toward the 
person who is about to string it; his right arm should 
rest against his side; one lower end of the bow, which 
has always the shortest bone, should be placed against 
the inside of the right foot, which should be turned a 
little inward to prevent the bow from slipping; the left 
foot should at the same time be brought forward; the 
centre of the left hand wrist must he placed on the upper 
limb of the bow below the eye of the string, the fore- 


finger knuckle upon one edge of the bow, and the top of 
the thumb on the other. The bow is now to be pulled 
vigorously, and the upper limb of it pressed down by the 
right hand, and the wrist of the left, which should at the 
same time slide upward until the eye of the bowstring is 
safely placed on the nock. The middle, the ring, and 
the little fingers, should all three be stretched out, as 
they are not wanted in this operation of stringing the 
bow; moreover, if this be not done, they are liable to 
be caught between the string and the bow, and thus be- 
come severely punished. The young archer should take 
care that the eye is well placed in the nock before he 
removes his left hand. He should not become impatient 
in the action of stringing the bow, but perform it syste- 
matically as directed; if he do not succeed, let him lay 
it by for a few minutes, and when he is cool, make a 
second attempt. To unstring the bow, the short horn 
is to be placed on the ground, the palm of the left hand 
receiving the flat side of the upper limb; the string 
should be upward: the handle is then to be pressed with 
the right arm so as to slacken the string ; when the latter 
becomes loose enough, the eye is to be brought out of 
the nock, by the thumb of the left hand. 

Position.—The face is to be turned toward the mark, 
but no part of the body, which, if the mark be north, 
should be turned toward the east; the head should be 
rather inclined; the left hand, with the bow in it ina 
perpendicular position, is to be held out straight toward 
the mark; the arrow is to be brought well toward the 
ear.and not the eye, on the left side of the bow 
and under the string; the fore-finger of the left hand 
passes over it; by the other hand the nock is placed in 
the string at the proper place, with the cock feather up- 
permost; when this is done, the fore-finger of the left 
hand is removed and placed round the bow. While the 
left hand is raising the bow, the right should-be drawing 
the string with two or three‘fingers only, and not the 
thumb; as soon as it reaches the head, it should be let 
loose for fear of its breaking. 

Great care should be taken to acquire a proper posi- 
tion, for bad attitudes in archery appear extremely ridi- 
culous. 

Clout Shooting.—Clout shooting is mostly practised by 
those who cannot conyeniently set up butts or targets 
near home The clout, which is quite portable, is made 
of a round piece of pasteboard, thirty-six inches in cir- 
cumference, fastened to a stick; or it may be made of 
white cloth, so contrived as to roll up on a stick that is 
run through it. In clout shooting, seven is the game, 
and all arrows tell that fall within three bows’ length of 
the clout. 


USE OF CAT’S WHISKERS. 


Every one must haye observed what are usually 
called the whiskers on a cat’s upper lip. The use of 
these in a state of nature is very important. They 
are organs of touch. They are attached to a bed of 
close glands under the skin; and each of these long 
and stiff hairs is connected with the nerves of the lip. 
The slightest contact of these whiskers with any sur- 
rounding object, is thus felt most distinctly by the 
animal, although the hairs are themselves insensible. 
They stand out on each side in the lion, as well as in 
the common cat; so that, from point to point, they 
are equal to the width of the animal’s body. If we 
imagine, therefore, a lion stealing through a covert of 
wood, in an imperfect light, we shall at once see the 
use of these long hairs. They indicate to him, through 
the nicest feeling, any obstacle which may present it- 
self tu the passage of his body: they prevent the rus- 
tle of boughs and leaves, which would give warning 
to his prey, if he were to attempt to pass through too 
close a bush ; and thus, in conjunction with the soft 
cushions of his feet, and the fur upon which he treads 
(the retractile claws never coming in contact with the 
ground), they enable him to move towards his victim 
with a stillness greater even than that of the snake, 
who creeps along the grass, and is not perceived till 
he is coiled round his prey.—Library of Useful Know- 
ledge. 

VEGETABLES. 


In the early part of the reign of Henry VIII., not 
a cabbage, turnip, or other edible root, grew in Eng- 
land. ‘Iwo or three centuries before, certainly, the 
monasteries had gardens with a variety of vegetables ; 
but nearly all the gardens of the laity were destroyed 
in the wars between the houses of York and Lancas- 
ter. Harrison speaks of wheaten bread as being 
chiefly used by the gentry for their own tables; and 
adds, that the artificer and labourer are “‘ driven to 
content themselves with horse-corne, beanes, peason, 
oats, tares, and Jentils.’”? There is no doubt that the 
average duration of human life was at that period not 
one half as long as at the present day. The constant 
use of salted meat, with little or no vegetable addition, 
donbtless contribated to the shortening of life, to say 


nothing of the large numbers constantly swept away. 


by pestilence and famine, Till lemon juice was used 
as a remedy for scurvy amongst our seamen, who also 
are compelled to eat salted meat without green vege- 
tables, the destruction of life in the navy was some- 
thing incredible. Admiral Hosier buried his ship’s 


‘companies twice during a West India voyage, in 


1726, partly from the unhealthiness of the Spanish 
coast, but chiefly from the ravages of scurvy. Bad 
food and want of cleanliness swept away the people of 


the middle ages, by ravages upon their health that the | on the first of every month; and ‘‘ Chambers’s Information 


limited medical skill of those days could never resist. 

Matthew Paris, 2 historian of that period, states that 

there were in his time twenty or thirty hospitals for 

pos in Europe.—Working Man’s Companion, No. 
II, 


CHEESE-HOPPERS. 

Those who have, from popular associations, been 
accustomed to look with disgust at the little white 
larve common in cheese, well known under the name 
of hoppers, will be somewhat surprised to bear the il- 
lustrious Swammerdam say, “I can take upon me to 
affirm that the limbs and other parts of this maggot 
are so uncommon and elegant, and contrived with so 
much art and design, that it is impossible not to ac- 
knowledge them to be the work of infinite power and 
wisdom, from which nothing is hid, and to which no- 
thing is impossible.” The cheese-fly (Piophila Casei, 
Fallen) is very small and black, with whitish wings, 
warped with black. It was one of those experimented 
upon by Redi, to prove that insects, in the fabric of 
which so much art, order, contrivanee, and wisdom, 
appear, could not be the production of chance, or rot- 
tenness, but the work of the same omnipotent hand 
which created the heavens and the earth. This tiny 
little fly is accordingly furnished with an admirable 
instrument for depositing its eggs, in an ovipositor, 
which it can thrust out and extend to a great Jength, 
so that it can penetrate to a considerable depth inte 
the cracks of the cheese, where it lays its eggs, 256 
in number. Its powers of leaping have been observed 
by every one. It bendsitself into a circle, catches the 
skin near its tail with its hooked mandibles, and after 
strangely contracting itself from a circular into an ob- 
long form, it throws itself with a jerk into a straight 
line, and thus makes the leap. Well may Swam- 


merdam denominate these contrivances “surprising | 


miracles of God’s power and wisdeny in this abject 
creature.”” Like other destructive insects, the multi- 
plication of the cheese-hopper is checked by some insect 
whose history is not yet known.—Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge. 


ASTRONOMY AND CELESTIAL MECHANICS. 


Astronomy, as a science of observation, is known to 
have made considerable progress among the ancients ; 
indeed it was the only branch of physical science 
which could be regarded as having been cultivated by 
them with any degree of assiduity or real success. 
The Chaldean and Egyptian records had furnished 
materials from which the motions of the sun and moon 
could be calculated with sufficient exactness for the 
prediction of eclipses; and some remarkable cycles, 
or periods of years in which the lunar eclipses return 
in very nearly the same order, had been ascertained 
by observation. Considering the extreme itaperfec- 
tion of their means of measuring time and space, 
this was, perhaps, as much as could have been ex- 
pected at that early period, and it was followed 
up for a while in a philosophical spirit of just specu- 
lation, which, if continued, could hardly have failed 
to lead to sound and important conclusions. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the philosophy of Aristotle laid it 
down as a principle, that the celestial motions were 
regulated by laws proper to themselves, and bearing 
no affinity to those which prevail on earth. By thus 
drawing a broad and impassable line of separation be- 
tween celestial and terrestrial mechanics, it placed the 
former altogether out of the pale of experimental re- 
search, while it at the same time impeded the progress 
of the latter by the assumption of principles respect- 
ing natural and unnatural’ motions, hastily adopted 
from the most superficial and cursory remarks, unde- 
serving even the name of observation. Astronomy, 


, therefore, continued for ages a science of mere re- 


cord, in which theory had no part, except in so far as 
it attempted to conciliate the inequalities of the celes- 
tial motions with that assumed law of uniform circular 
revolution, which was alone considered consistent with 
the perfection of the heavenly mechanism.—Herschel. 


AMSTERDAM. 


This city has been formed since the third century. 
It derives its name from the river Amstit, on whose 
banks it is situated, and the enormous dam that op- 
poses the inroads of the sea, on a country snatched 
from its lawful dominion. ‘The whole town, whieh is 
nine miles in circumference, stands on piles driven into 
the mud. Under the town-house alone are thirteen 
thousand six hundred and ninety-five. Well might 
Erasmus say that he had reached a city whose inhabi- 
tants lived like crows on the tops of trees! Ninety 
small islands, united by two hundred and ninety bridges, 
form the site of the town, which contains a population 
of about two hundred and five thousand souls, of which 
one-tenth are Jews. Owing to the number of canals, 
and the quantity of stagnant water in the vicinity, 
the air would be still more prejudicially affeeted than 
it is, were it not for mills which are kept constantly 
at work to communicate an artificial motion to the 
water. Several of these are employed likewise to draw 
| up the mud brought down by the Y to its junction 
with the Amstit, which, but for this precaution, would 
block up the passage of the river.—Elliot’s North of 
Europe. 
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SCOTLAND IN EARLY TIMES. 

‘Ir the readers of the Journal have found matter of 
agreeable and instructive reflection in the account 
which has already been partly given of the overthrow 
of Celtic usages in Scotland in the eleventh century, 
and the establishment of those of an Anglo-Saxon or 
Gothic race, the following observations on a subject 
‘of fully greater importance will probably be perused 
with not less entertainment and edification. 

The history of the Scottish people has usually been 
divided by antiquaries into a number of periods, corres- 
ponding with the political supremacy -ef particular 
lasses of men: as, the Roman period—the, Pictish 
.period—the Scottish period—and the Scoto-Saxon pe- 
riod ; but it seems more convenient for the present 
‘purpose to assume only three great eras, correspond- 
fing with three important events occurring at the dis- 

“tance of some centuries from each other. The first 
takes its rise in the overthrow of Druidism, or Pagan- 
ism, and the introduction of Christianity ; the second, 
‘in the overthrow of Celtic usages, and the introduction 
of the great Anglo-Saxon and Norman families, along 


with the English language ; and the third commences ! 


with the abolition of the heritable jurisdictions, about 
‘the middle of the last century. Each of these events, 
in a greater or less degree, peacefully changed the 
tone and character of society, and that to a far greater 
extent than has usually been attendant on the altera- 
‘tion ofa ruling dynasty. The introduction of Chris- 
‘tianity into Scotland is an event which I am willing 
‘to believe cannot be mentioned without exciting sensible 
feelings of emotion in the mind of every individual 
whose eye glances over these pages. If that indivi- 
dual have already enlisted himself to fight as a soldier 
‘in the ranks of Christian chivalry, he will no doubt 
ponder with gratitude on a transaction which has 
powerfully influenced his prospects as to another state 
-of existence ; and if, on the other hand, he be an in- 
telligent disbeliever, he will examine with feelings of 
equal thankfulness, and not a small degree of curiosity, 
a circumstance which assuredly laid the basis of that 
degree of civilisation and mental improvement with 
which, by little exertion on his part, he happens to be 
endowed. 

The religion which we now profess underwent three 
centuries of adversity, but throve under every species 
of persecution ; and it was not till the year 306, in 
the reign of Constantine, the first Christian emperor 
of Rome, that it could be said to be openly or officially 
‘countenanced in Europe. From the period of its ear- 
‘liest promulgation in what is now an obscure country 
in Asia, it had, however, been zealously propagated 
under every kind of tyrannic oppression, by a body 
of enthusiastic missionaries, the first of whom have 
‘been described under the title of apostles, while their 
immediate successors have been generally called fathers 
or sainis.. These active but humble missionaries of 
Christianity, following the rule prescribed for the 
regulation of their conduct, carried with them neither 
purse nor scrip, trusting to the compassion or benefi- 
cence of their converts for the necessary supply of food 
and raiment. Issuing from the already desecrated 
territory of Judea, or receiving their commission and 
instructions from persons who themselves had, perhaps, 
been educated in that distracted region, these intrepid 
‘and fearless pioneers of Christianity penetrated through 
the iron legions of Rome, and the natural fastnesses 
of Gaul, till at length their voices were heard on the 
uttermost boundaries of Celtic and Gothic Europe, 
end were mingled with the murmurs of the ocean on 
the shores of its most remote islands. 

_ When the sound of Christianity first broke upon 
the ear of the British savage, the island, like Gaul 


from whence it was immediately peopled, owned the 
religion of the Druids. It was the opinion of a classic, 
or Grecian writer, called Diogenes Laertius, that the 
tenets of the Druids might be comprehended under 
four heads :--to worship God; to abstain from evil; 
to exert courage; and to believe in the immortality 
of the soul, for enforcing all these virtues. But if 
these were the original tenets of the Druids, it is too 
certain that they latterly degenerated into very gross 
superstition and abuse. The most horrid of their rites 
consisted in human sacrifices; yet it is mentioned, 
that such were offered up only on the most solemn and 
important occasions. The victim or victims—for there 
were sometimes several—were enclosed in alarge figure 
resembling a man, formed of osier twigs, like basket 
work ; or, according tosome authors, they were simply 
wrapped round with hay. In this state fire was ap- 
plied, and they were reduced toashes. Pliny, a Roman 
author, who wrote upon Britain, asserts that they 
considered it as a solemn and unavoidable duty to 
put men to death; and that to feed upon their dead 
bodies they esteemed most wholesome. It is generally, 
and I think correctly, imagined that the Druidic re- 
ligion of the Celts was brought along with various 
characteristic usages from Asia, at the period of the 
dispersion of the human race, for it has been found to 
bear a resemblance to the religious ceremonial of the 
Persian Magi, and that of still more barbarous nations 
in different parts of the Old World. The term 
Druid is of difficult etymology, but is supposed to have 
been derived from Dar-gwyz, signifying a theologian, 
or one who has knowledge; and hence, probably, the 
eastern term Dervise. 

Among the priests of Druidism there appear to have 
been three orders—the Druids, the Vates, and the 
Bards, who severally performed their different func- 
tions. The bards sang, in heroic verse, the brave 
actions of eminent men; the Vates studied continu- 
ally, and explainéd the productions and laws of nature ; 
while the Druids, who were of a higher order, directed 
the education of youth, officiated in the affairs of re- 
ligion, and presided in the administration of justice. 
Whatever may have been the speculative opinions of 
the Druids, they assuredly taught the duties of moral 
virtue, and enforced the precepts of natural religion. 
They inculcated a strong desire of liberty, with an 
ardent love of country, which strikingly appeared in 
the straggle for both, which was made against the 
Roman armies by the Gauls, by the Britons, and, 
above all, by the Caledonians. A peculiar principle 
of the Druids enjoined that no temple or covered 
building should be erected for public worship ; for the 
sun being the great medium, rather than the object, 
of their adoration, to have shut out that luminary 
during their religious services, would have been in- 
consistent with their professed principles. Neither 
did the Druids ever erect any image of their Deity, 
nor did they communicate with the Greeks or Romans 
sin the multiplicity of their local gods, or in the gross- 
ness of their general idolatry. The religious services 
of this remarkable people were invariably performed 
in the recesses of groves of oak trees, amid circles or 
ovals of huge upright stones, and on altars, or crom- 
lechs, of the same rough cold material. 
and variety of the Druid remains in North Britain 
are almost endless. The stone enclosures are some- 
times formed of a single circle, and often of double 
and treble concentric circles of upright stones. The 
principal seat of Druidism, as appears from such testi- 
monials, seems to have been the recesses of Perthshire, 
near the Grampian range. Among the vast variety 
of Druid monuments in North Britain, one of the 
most Laeeate he the rocking-stone, which seems to 
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have existed in almost every country in Europe. This 
extraordinary monument of human ingenuity and 
cunning was evidently introduced after the sublime 
truths of Druidism had been contaminated by the 
grossness of superstition, and the pure adoration of 
the Deity had degenerated into delusive imposition. 
These rocking-stones, whether natural or artificial, 
were thus then brought in either to induce belief or 
to heighten devotion ; and of such huge and lasting 
materials were they composed, that, even after a lapse 
of two thousand years, they maintain their pristine 
substantiality, and can still be moved by the finger of 
the most delicate lady, as well as they could have been 
by the hand of the officiating Druidic priest. The 
Welsh, the Derbyshire, the Yorkshire, the Cornish, 
the Irish, and the Scottish rocking-stones, are allerect- 
ed on a similar plan. In the parish of Kirkmichael, 
in Perthshire (Stat. Acco. V. xv. p. 517), thereis (or 
was lately) a large rocking-stone, which stands on a 
flat-topped eminence, in the vicinity of a large body 
of Druidic remains, the stone being placed on the 
plain surface of a rock level with the ground It is 
a very hard, solid whinstone, of a quadrangular shape, 
approaching to the figure of a rhombus, of which the 
greater diagonal is seven feet, and the less five feet ; 
its mean thickness is about two and a half feet, and 
its solid contents must therefore be 51,075 cubical feet ; 
its weight must be about three tens and a half—the 
calculation being, that a stone of the same quality 
weighs eight stones three pounds the cubic foot. This 
mass of stone is nicely poised on one of its corners; 
and by pressing down either of the outer extremities, 
a rocking motion is produced, which may be increased 
so as to make the distance between their lowest de- 
pression and highest elevation a full foot. This stone 
makes twenty-six or more vibrations from one side 
to the other after the pressure is wholly withdrawn. 
On a hill in the parish of Kells, stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright, there is a vast rocking-stone, which, from its 
size, must be eight or ten tons weight, and it is so 
nicely balanced, that it can be easily set in motion. 
This stone, says Grose, is called by the country people 
the Logan Stone, a name frequently given to such 
objects in Cornwall. It is not necessary to diverge 
into a regular examination of the Druidic remains of 
North Britain, which would be incompatible with a 
work of the present humble pretensions ; but before 
leaving this branch of the subject, I must inform my 
readers of a few additional particulars necessary for 
their understanding some subsequent details on the 
popular antiquities of Scotland.—To be continued. 


BRUNTFIELD, 
A TALE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

Tue war carried on in Scotland, by the friends and 
enemies of Queen Mary, after her departure into 
England, was productive of an almost complete disso- 
lution of order, and laid the foundation of many feuds, 
which were kept up by private families and indivi- 
duals long after all political cause of hostility had 
ceased. Among the most remarkable quarrels which 
history or tradition has recorded as arising out iA So 
civil broil, I know of none so deeply cherished oxpac- 

companied by so many romantic and peculiar citcum- 

stances, as one which took place between two eld” 
families of gentry in the neighbourkood of Edinburgh. « 


Stephen Bruntfield, laird of Craighouse, had been a My 


zealous and disinterested partisan'of the queen. Ro. 
bert Moubray of Barnbougle was the friend succes- 
sively of Murray and Morton, and distinguished 
himself very highly in their cause. During the year 
1572, when Edinburgh Castle was maintained by 
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Kirkaldy of Grange in behalf of the queen, Stephen | 
Bruntfield held out Craighouse in the same interest, | 


and suffered a siege from a detachment of the forces 
of the Regent, commanded by the laird of Barnbougle. 
This latter baron, a man of fierce and brutal nature, 
entered life as a younger brother, and at an early pe- 
riod chose to cast his fate among the Protestant lead- 
ers, with a view of improving his fortunes. The death 
of his elder brother in rebellion at Langside, enabled 
the Regent Murray to reward his services with a 
grant of the patrimonial estate, of which he did not 
scruple to take possession by the strong hand, to the 
exchision of his infant niece, the daughter of the late 
proprietor. Some incidents which occurred in the 
course of the war had inspired a mutual hatred of the 
most intense character into the breasts of Bruntfield 
and Moubray; and it was therefore with a feeling of 
strong personal animosity, as well as of political ran- 
cour, that the latter undertook the task of watching 
the motions of Bruntfield at Craighouse. Bruntfield, 
after holding out for many months, was obliged, 
along with his friends in Edinburgh Castle, to yield 
to the party of the Regent. Like Kirkaldy and 
Maitland of Lethington, he surrendered upon a pro- 
mise of life and estate; but while his two friends 
perished, one by the hand of the executioner, the other 
by his own hand, he fell a victim to the sateless spite 
of his personal enemy, who, in conducting him to 
Edinburgh as a prisoner, took fire at some bitter ex- 
pression on the part of the captive, and smote him 
dead upon the spot. 

Bruntfield left a widow and three infant sons. The 
lady of Craighouse had been an intimate of the unfor- 
tunate Mary, from her early years; was educated 
with her in France, in the Catholic faith; and had 
left her court to become the wife of Bruntfield. It 
was a time calculated to change the natures of women, 
as well as of men. The severity with which her re- 
ligion was treated in Scotland, the Wrongs of her 


royal mistress, and finally the sufferings and death of 
her husband, acting upon a mind naturally enthusias- | 


tic, all conspired to alter the character of Marie Car- 
michael, and substitute for the rosy hues of her early 
years, the gloom of the sepulchre and the peniten- 
tiary. She continued, after the restoration of peace, 
to reside in the house of her late husband; but 
though it was within two miles of the city, she did 
not for many years re-appear in public. With noso- 
ciety but that of her children, and the persons neces- 
sary to attend upon them, she mourned in secret over 
past events, seldom stirring from a particular apart- 
ment, which, in accordance with a fashion by no means 
uncommon, she had caused to be hung with black, and 
which was solely illuminated bya lamp. In the most 
rigorous observances of her faith she was assisted by a 
priest, whose occasional visits formed almost the only 
intercourse which she maintained with the external 
world. One strong passion gradually acquired a com- 
plete sway over her mind—REVENGE—a passion which 


the practice of the age had invested with a conven- | 
tional respectability, and which no kind of religious | 


feeling, then known, was able either to check or 
setten, So entirely was she absorbed by this fatal 


Passion, that her very children at length ceased to | 


ave interest or merit in her eyes, except in so far as 
they appeared likely to be the means of gratifying it. 
One after another, as they reached the age of fourteen, 
she sent them to France, in order to be educated ; but 
the accomplishment to which they were enjoined todi- 
rect their principal attention was that of martial exer- 
cises. 
strong and active youth, with a mind of little polish 
or literary information, but considered a perfect adept 
at sword-play. As his mother surveyed his noble 
form, a smile stole into the desert of her wan and wi- 
dowed face, as a winter sunbeam wanders over a waste 
of snows. But it was a smile of more than motherly 
pride: she was estimating the power which that 
frame would have in contending with the murderous 
Moubray. She was not alone pleased with the hand- 
some figure of her first-born child: but she thought 
with a fiercer and faster joy upon the appearance 
which it would make in the single combat against 
the slayer of his father. Young Bruntfield, who, 
having been from his earliest years trained to the pur- 
pose now contemplated by his mother, rejoiced in 
the prospect, now lost no time in preferring before the 
king a charge of murder against the laird of Barn- 
bougle, whom he at the same time challenged, accord- 
ing to a custom then not altogether abrogated, to 
prove his innocence in single combat. The king hav- 
ing granted the necessary licence, the fight took place 
in the royal park, near the palace; and, to the sur- 
prise of all assembled, young Bruntfield fell under the 
powerful sword of his adversary. The intelligence 
was communicated to his mother at Craighouse, where 
she was found in her darkened chamber, prostrate be- 
fore an image of the Virgin. The priest who had been 
commissioned to break the news, opened his discourse 
in a tone intended to prepare her for the worst; but 
she cut him short at the very beginning with a frantic 
exclamation—“ I know what you would tell—the 
murderer’s sword has prevailed, and there are now but 
two, instead of three, to redress their father’s wrongs !” 
The melancholy incident, after the first burst of feel- 
ing, seemed only to have concentrated and increased 
that passion by which she had been engrossed for so 
many years. She appeared to feel that the death of 
her eldest son only formed an addition to that debt 


which it was the sole object of her existence to see 


, than his brother. 


The eldest, Stephen, returned, at eighteen, a | 
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discharged. 
of his brother, as well as that of his father, to avenge. ' 
Animated by such a double object, his arm can hardly 
fail tobe successful.” 

Roger-returned about two years after, a still hand- 
somer, more athletic, and more accomplished youth | 
Instead of being daunted by the 
fate of Stephen, he burned but the more eagerly to wipe 
out the injuries of his house with the blood of Mou- 
bray. On his application for a licence being presented 
to the court, it was objected by the crown lawyers that 
the case had been already closed by mal fortune of the ' 
former challenger. But while this was the subject 
of their deliberation, the applicant caused so much an- 
noyance and fear in the court circle by the threats 
which he gave out against the enemy of his honse, 
that the king, whose inability to procure respect either 
for himself or for the law is well known, thought it 
best to. decide in favour of his claim. Roger Brunt- | 
field, therefore, was permitted to fight in barras with 
Moubray ; but the same fortune attended him as that 
which had already deprived the widow of her first 
child. Slipping his foot in the midst of the combat, 
he reeled to the ground, embarrassed by his cumbrous 
armour. Moubray, according to the barbarous prac- 
tice of the age, immediately sprang upon and dis- 
patched him. ‘‘ Heaven’s will, be done!” said the 
widow, when she heard of the fatal incident; ‘‘ but, 
gratias Deo! there still remains another chance.” 

Henry Bruntfield, the third and last surviving son, 
had all along been the favourite of hismother. Though 
apparently cast in a softer mould than his two elder 
brothers, and bearing all the marks of a gentler and | 
more amiable disposition, he in reality cherished the 
hope of avenging his father’s death more deeply in 
the recesses of his heart, and longed more ardently 
to accomplish that deed than any of his brothers. His | 
mind, naturally susceptible of the softest and tender- 
est impressions, had contracted the enthusiasm of his | 
mother’s wish in its strongest shape; as the fairest 
garments are capable of the deepest stain. The intel- 
ligence, which reached him in France, of the death of 
his brothers, instead of bringing to his heart the alarm 
and horror which might have been expected, only 
braced him to the adventure which he now knew to | 
be before him. From this period, he forsook the ele- 
gant learning which he had heretofore delighted to 
cultivate. His nights were spent in poring over the 
memoirs of distinguished knights—his days were con- 
sumed in the tilt-yard of the sword-player. In due 
time he entered the French army, in order to add to 
mere science that practical hardihood, the want of 
which he conceived to be the cause of the death of his 
brothers. Though the sun of chivalry was now de- 
clining far in the occident, it was not yet altogether | 
set: Montmorency was but just dead; Bayard was 
still alive—Bayard, the knight of all others who has 
merited the motto, “ sans peur et sans reproche.”? Of 
the lives and actions of such men, Henry Bruntfield 
was a devout admirer and imitator. No young knight 
kept a firmer seat upon his horse—none complained 
less of the severities of campaigning—none cherished 
lady’s love with a fonder, purer, or more devout sen- 
sation. On first being introduced at the court of 
Henry ITI., he had signalised, as a matter of course, 
Catherine Moubray, the disinherited niece of his fa- 
ther’s murderer, who had been educated in a French 
convent by her other relatives, and was now provided 
for in the household of the queen. 'The connection of | 
this young lady with the tale of his own family, and 
the circumstance of her being a sufferer in common 
with himself by the wickedness of one individual, - 
would have been enough to create a deep interest re- 
specting her in his breast. But when, in addition to | 
these circumstances, we consider that she was beau- | 
tiful, was highly accomplished, and, in many other 
respects, qualified to engage his affections, we can 
scarcely be surprised that that was the result of their 
acquaintance. Upon one point alone did these two 
interesting persons ever think differently. Catherine, | 
though inspired by her friends from infancy with an 
entire hatred of her cruel relative, contemplated, with | 
fear and aversion, the prospect of her lover being 
placed against him in deadly combat, and did all in 
her power to dissuade him from his purpose. Love, | 
however, was of little avail against the still more deeply | 
rooted passion which had previously occupied his 
breast. Flowers thrown upon a river might have 
been as effectual in staying its course towards the ca- 
taract, as the gentle entreaties of Catherine Moubray 
in withholding Henry Bruntfield from the enterprise 
for which his mother had reared him-—for which his 
brothers had died—for which he had all. along moved 
and breathed. 

At length, accomplished with all the skill which 
could then be acquired in arms, glowing with all the 
earnest feelings of youth, Henry returned to Scotland. 
On reaching his mother’s dwelling, she clasped him, 
in a transport of varied feeling, to her breast, and for 
a long time could only gaze upon his elegant person. 
“ My last and dearest,” she at length said, “and thou 
too art to be adventured upon this perilous course ! 
Much have I bethought me of the purpose which now 
remains to be accomplished. I have not been without 
a sense of dread lest I be only doing that which is to 
sink my soul in flames at the day of reckoning; but 
yet there has been that which comforts me also. Only 
yesternight I dreamed that your father appeared before 
me. In his hand he held a bow and three goodly 
shafts—at a distance appeared the fierce andsanguinary 


“ Roger,” she said, ‘will have the death | 


Moubray. He desired me to shoot the arrows at that 
arch traitor, and I gladly obeyed. A first and‘a second... 
he caught in his hand, broke, and trampled on with _ 
contempt. But the third shaft, which was the fairest | — 
and goodliest of all, pierced his guilty bosom, and he 
immediately expired. ‘The revered shade at this gave 
me anencouraging smile, and withdrew. My Henry, 
thou art that third arrow, which is at length to avail 
against the shedder of our blood. The dreamseems a 
revelation, given especially that I may have comfort in 
this enterprise, otherwise so revolting to a mother’s 
feelings.” * aig 
Young Bruntfield saw that his mother’s wishes had 
only imposed upon her reason, but he made no attempt 
to break the charm by which she was actuated, being 
glad, upon any terms, to obtain her sanction for'that ad- 
venture to which he was himself impelled by feelings 
considerably different. He therefore began, in the 
most deliberate manner, to take measures for bringing 
on the combat with Moubray. The same legal objec 
tions which had stood against the second duel were 
maintained against the third; but public feeling was 
too favourable to the object to be easily withstood. 
The laird of Barnbougle, though somewhat past the 
bloom of life, was still a powerful and active man, and, 
instead of expressing any fear to meet this third and 
more redoubted warrior, rather longed fora combat 
which promised, if successful, to’make him one of the 
most renowned swordsmen of his time, He had. also 
heard of the attachmentwhich subsisted between Brunt. 
field and his niece; and, in the contemplation of an 
alliance which might give some force to the claims of 
that lady upon his estate, found a deeper.and more 
selfish reason for accepting the challenge of his youth. 
ful enemy. King James himself protested against 
stretching the law of the per duellum so far; but, sensi- 
ble that there would be no peace between either the 
parties or their adherents till it should be decided ina 
fair combat, he was fain to grant the required licence. 
The fight was appointed to take place on Cramond 
Inch, a low grassy island in the Frith of Forth, near 
the Castle of Barnbougle. All the preparations were 
made in the most approved manner by the young Duke 
of Lennox, who had been the friend of Bruntfield in 
France. Onalevel space, close to the northern beach 
of -the islet, a space was marked off, and strongly 
secured by apaling. The spectators, who were almost 
exclusively gentlemen, (the rabble not being permitted 
to approach), sat upon a rising ground beside the en- 
closure, while the space towards the sea was quite 
clear. At one end, surrounded by his friends, stood the 
laird of Barnbougle, a huge and ungainly figure, whose 
features displayed a mixture of ferocity and hypocrisy, 
in the highest degree unpleasing. At the other, also 
attended by a host of family allies and friends, stood 
the gallant Henry Bruntfield, who, if divested of his 
armour, might have realised the idea of a winged Mer- 
cury. A seat was erected close beside the-barras for 
the Duke of Lennox and other courtiers, who were to 
act as judges ; and at a little distance upon the sea lay 
a small decked vessel, with a single female figure on 
board. After all the proper ceremonies which attended 
this strange legal custom had been gone through, the 
combatants advanced into the centre, and, planting foot 
to foot, each with his heavy sword in his hand, awaited. 
the command which should let them loose against each. 
other, in a combat which both knew would only be 
closed with the death of one or other. The word being 
given, the fight commenced. Moubray, almost at the 
first pass, gave his adversary a cut in the right limb, 
from which the blood was seen to flow profusely. But 
Bruntfield was enabled, by this mishap, to perceive the 
trick upon which his adversary chiefly depended, and, 
by taking care to.avoid it, put Moubray nearly hors de 
combat. 'The fight then proceeded for a few minutes, 
without either gaining the least advantage over the 
other. Moubray was able to defend himself pretty 
successfully from the cuts and thrusts of his antagonist, 
but he could make no impression in return. The 
question then became one of time. It was evident 
that, if no lucky stroke should take effect beforehand, 
he who first became fatigued with the exertion would 
be the victim. Moubray felt his disadvantage as the 
elder and bulkier man, and began to fight most des- 
perately, and with less caution. One tremendous 
blow, for which he seemed to have gathered his last 
strength, took effect upon Bruntfield, and brought him 
upon his knee, in a half-stupified states but the elder 
combatant had no strength to follow up the effort. 
He reeled towards his youthful and sinking enemy, and 
stood for a few moments over him, vainly endeavouring 
to raise his weapon for another and final blow. Ere 
he could accomplish his wish, Bruntfield. recovered 
sufficient strength to draw his dagger, and thrust it up 
to the hilt beneath the breastplate of his exhausted 
foe. The murderer of his race instantly lay dead beside 
him, and a shout of joy from the spectators hailed him 
as the victor. At the same instant, a scream of more 
than earthly note arose from the vessel anchored near 
the island; a lady descended from its side into a boat, 
and, rowing to the land, rushed up to the*bloody 
scene, where she fell upon the neck of the conqueror, 
and pressed him, with the most frantic eagerness, to 
her bosom. The widow of Stephen Bruntfield atlength 
found the yearnings of twenty years fulfilled—she saw 
the murderer of her husband, the slayer of her two 
sons, dead on the sward before her while there stil 
survived to her as noble a child as ever blessed a 
mother’s arms. But the revulsion of feeling produced 
by the event was too much for her strength ; or, rather, 
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Providence, in its righteous judgment, had resolved 
that so unholy a feeling as that of revenge should not 
be too signally gratified. She expired in the arms of 
her son, murmuring “ Nunc dimittis, Domine,” with 
her latest breath. 

The remainder of the tale of Bruntfield may be 
easily told. After a decent interval, the young laird of 
Craighouse married Catherine Moubray ; and as the 
king saw it right to restore that young lady to a pro- 
perty originally forfeited for service to his mother, the 
happiness of the parties might be considered as com- 
plete. A long life of prosperity and peace was granted 
to them by the kindness of Heaven; and at their 
death they had the satisfaction of enjoying that greatest 
of all earthly blessings, the love and respect of a nu- 
merous and virtuous family. 

_ he tale of Bruntfield is founded upon facts alluded 
toin the following extracts :— 
(From Birrel’s Diary.) 

1596, the 22d day of December, Stephin Brunt- 
field slain upon St Leonard’s Craiges, as apeiris, be 
James Carmichael, second son of the Laird of Carmi- 
chael” [ancestor of the Hyndford family]. 

* 1597, the 15th of March, the single combat 
foughten betwixt'Adam Bruntfield and James Carmi- 
chael ; the said Adam challenged James Carmichael 
for murthering of his umq!¢ brothir Stephin Brunt- 
field, captain of Tantallon. The said Adam pur- 
chased a licence of his majesty, and fought the said 
James in Barnbougle Links before about five thousand 
gentlemen; and the said Adam, although but ane 
young man, and of mean stature, slew the said James 
Carmichael, he being as able a lyke man as was liv- 
ing.” 

{From Anderson’s History of Scotland, MS. Adv. Lib.) 

“ Thai met in ane small inche by the sea, near to 
Barnbougle, my lord duke and sundry otheris being 
their judges.”” The same work proceeds to state, that 
Carmichael first struck Bruntfield in “the lisk’’ (doin),, 
which was returned with a stroke that felled Carmi. 
chael tothe earth; Bruntfield then leapt upon the body 
of his adversary, and dispatched him with his dag- 
‘ger. He was then conducted back to the city with 
_acclamations. 


(From Notes of a conversation on Local Antiquities, 
with Sir Walter Scott, December 17, 1824.) 
“We spoke of Bruntsfield Links, an extensive 
downs in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. Sir Wal- 
ter said, that, in his young days, there was a stone 
near the upper end of that common, which was pointed 
cut as the scene of a remarkable murder which took 
place at the end of the sixteenth century. The name 
of the murderer was Carmichael—of the slain man 
Bruntfield; and from this latter individual the com- 
mon was said to have derived its name. According 
to tradition, the widow of Bruntfield had three sons, 
all of whom she brought up with the duty of reveng- 
ing their father’s death inculeated upon them, and 
with the view that each, as he successively reached 
the years of manhood, should challenge and fight 
Carmichael. Two did this, and met with their father’s 
fate; but the youngest obtained leave from the king 
to fight Carmichael in public lists on the island of 
Cramond, where a vast assemblage of people, from 
every part of Scotland, met to witness the combat. 
Carmichael, though a tall and powerful man, com- 
pared with his opponent, was killed on the spot.” 
' For notices of the Moubrays of Barnbougle, an ho- 
nourable family now extinct, see Mr Pitcairn’s excel- 
Jent publication of Criminal Trials.” 


THE BEGGAR’S DISH. 

Burns, in his “ Jolly Beggars,” likens a lady’s mouth, 
rather irreverently, to an “‘awmosdish ;” and perhaps 
few readers of the poems of that immortal bard are 
aware of what he means by the expression. The 
“awmos dish,” or “beggar’s dish,’ as it was more 
frequently called, was a wooden vessel, half platter, 
half bowl, with which every mendicant was formerly 
provided, as a regular and proper- part of his profes- 
sional accoutrements. All things are now changed— 
even the business of begging. The good honest men- 
dicant of the days of our grandfathers, with his “re. 
membered face,” is no more; he has given way to a 
wretched demoralised race, the scum of large towns, 
the outeasts of nests of profligates, who are a disgrace 
to the formerly half-respected name of beggar. The 
awmos dish was a piece of furniture attached to the 
profession from avery early period. In the time of 
our Queen Mary, when the Protestants of the Nether- 
lands first began to’ resist the tyranny of Philip II., 
the Count de Berlaimont contemptuously told the 
Princess of Parma, that she had nothing to fear from 
such a race of beggars—using the French word gucuz. 
‘The Protestants seized upon and rejoiced in the title 
—Les Gueux! At a great dinner, held for the purpose 
of expressing their sentiments, the Marquis of Utrecht, 
who acted as president, descended from the chair, 
and, reappearing with a beggar’s wallet upon his back, 
and a beggar’s wooden cup in his hand, drank the 
general health in that vessel, which was immediately 
Seite round the company, all of whom did the same. 

hen. these patriots afterwards, by a strange en- 
thusiasm, assumed the garb of beggars, the wooden 
dish was part of the properties—to use the theatrical 
phrase—with which they supported the character. 
The vessel, which thus flourished in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was y used by the Scottish mendicants 
and tinkers till near the close of the eighteenth, when 
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close. Perhaps, if it were for nothing but its con- 
nection with one of the most heart-stirring tales of 
modern liberty, this object would deserve conimemo- 
ration. Some attention, also, is due to it on account 
of its being the subject of simile of Burns. I shall 
therefore make no apology for presenting my readers 
with the following curious account of it, from the pen 
of a Peeblesshire shepherd, who is old enough to re- 
member its general use. I print the article in the 
exact phraseology used by my correspondent :— 

“ The beggar’s dish was used by two sets of persons 
—the itinerant and professed beggars, and the wan- 
dering tribes Of gipsies. There was no difference in 
the shape and size of either; but the latter class had 
theirs often clasped with strong hooks here and there, 
or perhaps bound round the middle with a neat yellow 
hoop. As far as I can recollect, it varied in size from 
a pint and a half to two Scots pints of measure ; 
but in my father’s house at Ettrick Hall, I remember 
one that would have holden, I think, between three 
and four pints, and it generally went by the appella- 
I never saw any other 
plates of their shape or form; they increased gradually 
in width from the bottom tothe middle, and for about 
two inches more contracted hastily towards the brim, 
the edge of which was turned very thin, so thin that 
they often had rents in several places of their upper 
edge, and these cracks the tinklers held together with 
clear or yellow tin, or wire hooks, as noticed above. 
The beggar’s dish was used for two purposes, to re- 
ceive their awmus, and to carry broth, milk, porridge, 
&c. out to the road-side, where the men and beggar’s 
children staid till the return of the wives from the 
farm-house, with what beverage they could collect 
either by entreaty or pilfrey ; and for carrying victuals 
the beggar’s dish was well adapted, for, by its con- 
tracting so near the brim, it prevented from spilling 
what the good housewife had poured into it, and also 
kept the food warm and comfortable till it reached the 
principal horde: this case, however, was only appli- 
cable to the tinklérs. The professional beggar pre- 
sented himself and his wants all at once. I think I 
see him, as I have often done, leaning over a long pike 
stave, as it was called, and saying, ‘ Gudewife, I maun 
hae my aumus ;’ ‘ What d’ye take ?? was then asked. 
In a hoarse, slow tone, it was then answered, ‘ Meal, 
or ony thing yelike.’ The meal rusky was then sought, 
when the beggar from below his left arm drew out his 
beggar’s dish, held it out, and into it the gudewife put 
half a dozen or half a score handfuls of meal; but the 
quantity was adjusted as the beggar stood high or low 
in the gudewife’s esteem—as he was of good, or bad 
report—as he was known or was a stranger in the 
place—or as he was known to kave much or little need. 
He then poured it into a small sack, or meal pock, as 
it was called, which was slung over his right shoulder, 
and hung on his left side, below hisleft arm, and in above 
it thrust his dish, unless the gudewife gave him also 
kale or milk ; this was also poured into his dish; then 
if there were many servants, &c. in the house at the 
time, the beggar generally went to the door, or went 
out where he could get a seat till he had eaten up his 
aumus ; when this was done, and his pocks all equally 
balanced abouthim, he returned tothe kitchen, thanked 
the gudewife for her kindness, wished all the family 
well, with peace and plenty among them; then lean- 
ing on a long white sturdy kent, well shod with iron 
on the foot, and which grated among the stones aye 
as he set it down, slowly retired from the. hospitable 
door. The meal pock was made of sarken cloth, and 
had always a mealy appearance. The rest which hung 


patched up with different pieces almost from all kinds 
of cloth : in these he carried bread, cheese, flesh, &c. 
or whatever he could not consume at a time; and it 
was afterwards good cheer, as he travelled over ex- 
tensive wilds, or from one glen head to another. 
‘The meal pock, when well filled, I think, would 
have holden two stones of meal, and, as ye observe, 
was made up of all the different meals in the parish, 
or rather of a whole county. I know not by what 
appellation it was known among the beggars ; butthe 


country people called it aumus meal. Whenever they | 


fellin with any that would buy of it, they never missed 
to sell some, though it had been but a pound at atime ; 
and it was generally bought by the poorer sort of the 
people. - I never noticed the real beggar seek his dish 
from any other place but his meal poek ; but the 
tinkler wives wore one or two of their upper coats 
tucked up in the tails around their waist, yet hanging 


loose about, and this formed a large lap all around | 
\them, and out of this they invariably drew their beg- 


gar’s dish. But in many parts of Scotland the beggar 
and his dish have altogether disappeared. I hope this 
is'an indication of a national increase in riches and 
opulence in general, and of the prosperity and inde- 
pendence of the meanest class of the nation’s inhabi- 
tants; but in days of yore, the well-known beggar, 


_after. he had travelled his annual round, was always 


a welcome guest at the farm-house; modestly, and 
yet with assurance, he took his seat at the ingle side, 


and talked—how powerfully he’d talk !—of cold and 


fertile soils and seasons, of backward springs, late 
har’sts, and winds and storms, and drifts, and floods, 


‘and frosts’; and where he was, and how’ employed, 
| the time they lasted. Next he’d talk of Tweed and 
| all its feeders, as he ca’d them, which swell its cur- 
| rent, and augment its stream; name all its haughs 


and holms, from Tweedhope Head to Berwick Law, 
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and every tenant’s name who farms each fertile spot ; 
and even at the yearly rent he’d guess, so informing 


, and intelligent a person was the beggar. 


“Tn the beggar’s rounds now circles a set of young 


_ sturdy fellows, of a timorous yet menacing look. They 


have neither dish nor spoon, and several I have seen 
have not a shirt on their back. They are often seen 
in pairs ; but how they subsist, or what means use to 
procure a livelihood, are alike unknown. ‘Instead of 
the beggar with his honest front and plump rosy face, 
you now meet a little smart fellow, with a ragged 
coat, torn shoes, and his face much daubed with filth. 
He will generally, and with considerable sharpness, 
ask the time of the day, or the name of a farm-stead 


| in view, also the farmer’s name, and that is all ye 


will know about him; he passes. you, and the next 
traveller he meets, as he goes by he puts the same 
questions ; but if ye had accosted the ancient beggar, 
he directly told (at least, at the smallest hint being 
given him) he told you of the state of labour through 
all the districts he had passed, of the forwardness or 


| lateness of the braird, har’st, &c.; so that the beggar 


of former years was like a farmer’s magazine to the 
country ; and every new improvement of the soil or 


,new implement of agriculture was described by him 
with wonderful precision and exactness.” 


LORD BROUGHAM. 


“BROUGHAM,” says Hazlitt, in one of his best papers 
on ‘ the Spirit of the Age,” and in his usual discrimi- 


| nating manner, was born and educated in Edinburgh, 
| and represents that school of politics and political 


economy in the House.”’* [This was written before 


| his lordship’s accession to the peerage.] He differs 


from Sir James Mackintosh in this, that he deals less 


| in abstract principles, and more in individual details. 


| mediate facts. 


| with the balance of power in Europe. 


He makes less use of general topics, and more of im- 
Sir James is better acquainted with 
the balance of arguments in old authors—Brougham 
If the first is 
better versed in the progress of history, no man excels 
the latter in a knowledge of the course of exchange. 
He is apprised of the exact state of our exports and 
imports, and scarce a ship clears out its cargo at Liver- 
pool or Hull tut he has notice of the lading. Our 


' colonial policy—prison discipline—the state of the 


hulks—agricultural distress—commerce and manu- 


| factures—the bullion question—the Catholic question 
| —the Bourbons or the Inquisition—domestic treason 


—foreign levy—nothing can come amiss to him, He 


| is at home in the crooked mazes of rotten boroughs ; 
| is not bafiled by Scotch law; and can follow the mean- 


ing of one of Mr Canning’s speeches. Withso many 
resources—with such variety and solidity of informa- 
tion—Brougham is rather a powerful and alarming, 
than an effectual debater. In so many details (which 
he himself goes through with unwearied and unshrink- 
ing resolution), the spirit of the question is lost to 


| others who have not the same voluntary power of 


attention, or the same interest in hearing, that he has 


|in speaking; the original impulse that urged him 
| forward is forgotten in so wide a field—in so inter- 


minable a.career. He keeps a ledger, or a debtor and 


| creditor account. between the government and the 
| country, posts so much actual erime, corruption, and 
| injustice, against somuch contingent. advantage or slug- 


gish prejudice, and at the bottom ofthe page brings 
in the balance of indignation and contempt where it 
is due. But people are not to be calculated into cons 


| tempt and indignation on abstract grounds; for, 
| however they may submit to, this process where their 


about him were woollen, and in many cases were | own interests are concerned, in what regards the public 


| good we believe they must see and feel. instinctively, 


| or not at all. 


| and died. To beguile himself of 


There is, it is to be lamented, a good 
deal of froth as well as strength in the popular spirits, 
which will not admit of being decanted, or served out 
in formal driblets ; nor will spleen, the soul of oppo» 
sition, bear to be corked up:in square patent bottles, 
and kept for future use—in a word, Brougham is 
ticketed and labelled eloquence, registered, and: in 
numeris, like the successive parts of a Scotch encyclo- 


* The birth and existence of this illustrious orator depended 
upon a chance cireumstance, which will strike every one with 
wonder. His lordship’s father, it is well known, was proprietor of 


| Brougham Hall, and a fine estate in the north of England, which 


still form the patrimony of the family. He was about to be mar- 
tied to a lady in his own neighbourhood, to whom he was passion- 


| ately attached, and every preparation had been made for their 


nuptials, when, to Mr Brougham’s gs gtief, his mistress sickened 

is sorrows, he determined on 
travelling, and came to Edinburgh, where, wandering about on the 
Castlehill—then a fashionable lounge, but now completely laid 
waste by ‘f Improvements,” and. deserted—viewing the city, he 
happened to inquire of a fellow-idler where he could find respectable 
and convenient lodgings, By this person he was ditected—not to 
the New Town, or to any of the hotels, for at that time no such 
thing existed in the Seuttish capital—but to Mrs Syme, sister of 
Principal Robertson the historian, widow of the Rev. Mr Syme, 
minister of Alloa, who then kept the largest and most genteel board 
and lodging establishment in town, in the second flat of M‘Lellan’s 
land [this Edinburgh phrase signifies a house from top to bottom}, 
head Of the Cowgate (marked No. 8), the front windows of which 
look straight up the Candlemaker Row, a tenement which, it may 
be remarked, forms the north wing of that: gullet connecting the 
Cowgate with the Grassmarket, through whieh: Reuben Butler 
made his escape from the rioters, at the execution of Captain 
Porteous, as detailed in the tale of the Heart of Mid-Lothian. Here 
Mr Brougham forthwith proceeded to settle himself; and though 
he did not at first contemplate a permanent residenee in this city, 
he soon found oceasion to make that resolution; for, falling in love 
with Miss Syme, who was a young lady of great merit and beauty, 
he abandoned his early sorrows, and espousing her, lived all the 
rest of his lifein Edinburgh, He resided for some time after his 
marriage in Mrs Syme’s house; subsequently, he removed to St 
Andrew's Square in the New Town, then only commencing, and 
there, ina flat of that substantial corner edifice, having North St 
David Street on the west, and the square on the south, was Henry 
Brougham born, 
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pedia; itis clever, knowing, imposing, masterly—an 
extraordinary display of clearness of head, of quick- 
ness and energy of thought, of application and industry 
—but it is not the eloquence of the imagination of the 
heart, and will never save a nation or an individual 
from perdition. Brougham has one considerable ad- 
vantage in a debate—he is overcome by no false mo- 
desty, no deference to others. But then, bya natural 
consequence or parity of reasoning, he has little sym- 
-pathy with other people, and is liable to be mistaken 
in the effect his arguments will have uponthem. His 
perceptions are literal, tenacious, epileptic ; his under- 
standing voracious of facts, and equally communicative 
of them, and he proceeds to 


— pour out all as plain 
As downright Shippin, or as old Montaigne, 


without either the virulence of the one or the onhommie 
of the other. The repeated, smart, unforeseen dis- 
charges of the truth, jar those that arenext him. He 
is too improvident for a leader, too petulant for a 
partisan, and does not sufficiently consult those with 
whom he is supposed to actin concert. He sometimes 
leaves them in the lurch, and is sometimes left in the 
lurch by them. He wants the principle of co-operation. 
He frequently, in a fit of thoughtless levity, gives an 
unexpected turn to the political machine, which alarms 
older and more experienced heads; if he was not him- 
self the first to get out of harm’s way, and escape from 
the danger, it would be well. We hold, indeed, as a 
general rule, that no man born or bred in Scotland 
can be a great orator, unless he is a mere quack—or 
a great statesman, unless he turns plain knave. The 
national gravity is against the first—the national 
caution against the last. To a Scotchman, if a thing 
as, it is; there is an end of the question, with his 
opinion about it. He is positive and abrupt, and is 
not in the habit of conciliating the feelings or soothing 
the fallacies of others. His only way, therefore, to 
produce a popular effect, is to sail with the stream of 
prejudice, and to vent common dogmas. On the other 
hand, if a Scotchman, born or bred, comes to think at 
all of the feelings of others, it is not as they regard 
them, but as their opinion re-acts on his own interest 
and safety. He is therefore either pragmatical and 
offensive, or, if he tries to please, he becomes cowardly 
and fawning. His public spirit wants pliancy. He 
is as impracticable as a popular partisan, as he is mis- 
ebievous as a tool of government. 

Brougham speaks in a loud and unmitigated tone 
of voice, sometimes almost approaching to a scream. 
He is fluent, rapid, vehement, full of his subject, with 
evidently a great deal to say, and very regardless of 
the manner of saying it. Brougham writes almost as 
well as he speaks. In the midst of an election con- 
test, he comes out to address the populace, and goes 
back to his study to finish an article for the Edinburgh 
Review; sometimes, indeed, wedging three or four 
articles into a single number. Such is the activity of 
his mind, that it appears to require neither repose, nor 
any other stimulus than a delight in its own exercise. 
He can turn his hand to any thing, but he cannot 
be idle. There are few intellectual accomplishments 
which he does not possess, and that in avery high de- 
gree. Hespeaks French, and we believe several other 
modern languages, fluently ; isa capital mathematician, 
and obtained an introduction to the celebrated Carnot 
in the latter character, when the conversation turned 
on squaring the circle, and not on the propriety of 
confining France within the natural boundaries of the 
Rhine. This individual is in fact a striking instance 
of the versatility and strength of the human mind, 
and also in one sense of the length of human life, if we 
make a good use of our time. [How true is the fol- 
jowing remark !] There is room enough in human 
life to crowd almost every art and science into it. If 
we pass ‘‘no day without a line,” visit no place with- 
out the company of a book, we may with ease fill li- 
braries, or empty them of their contents. Those who 
complain of the shortness of life, let it slide by them 
without wishing to seize and make the most of its 
golden minutes. The more we do, the more we can 
do; the more busy we are, the more leisure we have. 
If any one possesses any advantage in a considerable 
degree, he may make himself master of nearly as many 
more as he pleases, by employing his spare time, and 
cultivating the waste faculties of the mind. While 
one person is determining on the choice of a profession 
or study, another shall have made a fortune, or gained 
a merited reputation. While one person is dreaming 
over the meaning of a word, another will have learned 
several languages. It is not incapacity, but indolence 
and indecision that afflict us. While we are walking 
backward and forward between Charing Cross and 
Temple Bar, and sitting in the same coffeehouse every 
day, we might make the grand tour of Europe, and 
visit the Vatican and the Louvre.—[ The distinguished 
statesman who has been the subject of the present 
sketch, has avoided this indolence of character, and is 
now reaping the reward of his toils and the cultivation 
of his genius. Among other means of enlarging his 
views, he has visited, we believe, most of the courts, 
and turned his attention to most of the constitutions, 
of the Continent. ] 


A NIGHT SCENE ON THE NIGER. 
THE Literary Gazette of February the 18th, has fa- 
voured us with the following interesting extract from 
the forthcoming work of the two brothers Landers, 


whose discovery of the estuary of the Niger has dis. | 
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tinguished them among a crowd of intrepid African 
travellers :— : 
“ We made no stop whatever on the river, not even 


at meal times, our men suffering the canoe to glide, 


down the stream while they were eating their food. 
At five in the afternoon, they all complained of fatigue, 
and we looked around us for a landing-place, where 
we-might rest a while, but we could find none; for 
every village which we saw after that hour was un- 
fortunately situated behind large thick morasses and 
sloughy bogs, through which, after various provoking 
and tedious toils we found it impossible to penetrate. 
We were employed three hours in the afternoon in 
endeavouring to find a landing at some village; and 
though we saw them distinctly enough from the water, 
we could not find a passage through the morasses 
behind which they lay. Therefore we were compel- 
led to relinquish the attempt, and continue our course 
on the Niger. We passed several beautiful islands in 
the course of theday, all cultivated and inhabited, but 
low and flat. The width of the river seemed to vary 
considerably ; sometimes it seemed to be two or three 
miles across, and at others double that width. The 
current drifted us along very rapidly, and we guessed 
it to be running at the rate of three or four miles an 
hour. The direction of the stream continued nearly 
east. The day had been excessively warm, and the 
sun set in beauty and grandeur, shooting forth rays 
tinged with the most heavenly hues, which extended 
to the zenith. Nevertheless, the appearance of the 
firmament, all glorious as it was, betokened a coming 
storm; the wind whistled through the tall rushes, and 
darkness soon covered the earth like a veil. This 
rendered us more anxious than ever to land somewhere 
—we cared not where—and to endeavour to procure 
shelter for the night, if not in a village, at least under 
atree. Accordingly, rallying the drooping spirits of 
our men, we encouraged them to renew their exertions 
by setting them the example, and our canoe darted 
silently and swiftly down the current. We were en- 
abled to steer her rightly by the vividness of the light- 
ning, which flashed across the water continually ; and 
by this means also we could distinguish any danger 
before us, and avoid the numerous small islands with 
which the river is interspersed, and which otherwise 
might have embarrassed us very seriously. But though 
we could perceive almost close to us several lamps burn- 
ing in comfortable looking huts, and could plainly dis- 
tinguish the voices of their occupants, and though we 
exerted allour strength to get at them, we were foiled in 
every attempt, by reason of the sloughs and fens, and we 
were at last obliged to abandon them in despair. Some 
of these lights, after leading us along way, eluded our 
search, and vanished from our sight like an ignis fatuus ; 
and others danced about, we knew not how. But what 
was more vexatious than all—after we ‘had got into an 
inlet, and toiled and tugged for a fullhalf hour against 
the current, which in this little channel was uncominonly 
rapid, to approach a village from which we thought it 
flowed, both village and lights seemed to sink into the 
earth, and the sounds of the people’s voices ceased of 
a sudden; and when we fancied we were actually close 
to the spot, we strained our eyes in vain to see a sin- 
gle hut—all was gloomy, dismal, cheerless, and soli- 
tary. It seemed the work of enchantment; every 
thing was as visionary as ‘sceptres grasped in sleep.’ 
We had paddled along the banks a distance of not less 
than thirty miles, every inch of which we had atten- 
tively examined, but not a bit of dry land could any 
where be discovered, which was firm enough to bear 
our weight. Therefore, we resigned ourselves to cir- 
cumstances, and all of us having been refreshed with 


,a little cold rice and honey, and water from the 


stream, we permitted the canoe to drift down with the 
current, for our men were too much fatigued with the 
labours of the day to work any longer. But: here a 
fresh evil arose, which we were unprepared. to meet. 
An incredible number of hippopotami arose very near 
us, and came splashing, snorting, and plunging all 
round the canoe, and placed us in imminent danger. 
Thinking to frighten them off, we fired a shot or two 
at them; but the noise only called up from the water, 
and out of the fens, about as many more of their un- 
wieldy companions, and we were more closely beset 
than before. Our people, who had never in all their 
lives been exposed in a canoe to such huge and for- 
midable beasts, trembled with fear and apprehension, 
and absolutely wept aloud; and their terror was not 
a little increased by the dreadful peals of thunder 
which rattled over their heads, and by the awful dark- 
ness which prevailed, broken at intervals by flashes 
of lightning, whose powerful glare was truly awful. 
Our people tell us that these formidable animals 
frequently upset canoes in the river, when every one 
in them is sure to perish. These came so close to us, 
that we could reach them with the butt-end of a gun. 
When I fired at the first, which I must have hit, 
every one of them came to the surface of the water, 
and pursued us so fast over to the north bank, that it 
was with the greatest difficulty imaginable we conld 
keep before them. Having fired a second time,’ the 
report of my gun was followed by a loud roaring 
noise, and we seemed to increase our distance from 
them. There were two Bornou men among our crew, 
who were not so frightened as the rest, having seen 
some of these creatures before on Lake Tchad, where, 
they say, there are plenty of them. However, the 
terrible hippopotami did us no kind of mischief what- 
ever; they were only sporting and wallowing in the 
river for their own amusement, no doubt, at first, 


when we interrupted them; but had they upset our . 
canoe, we should have paid dearly for it. We ob- 
served a bank on the north side of the river shortly 
after this, and I proposed halting on it for the night, , \ 
for I wished much to put my foot on firm land again. - 
This, however, not one of the crew would consent to, 
saying, that if the Gewo Roua, or water elephant, did 
not kill them, the crocodiles certainly would do so be- 
fore the morning; and I thought afterwards that we 
might have been carried off, like the Cumbrie people 
on the islands near Yaourie, if we had tried the expe. . 
riment. Our canoe was only large enough to hold 
us all when sitting, so that we had no chance of lying 
down. Had we been able to muster up thirty thon- , 
sand cowries at Rabba, we might have purchased one _ 
which would have carried us all very comfortably. A 
canoe of this sort would have served us for living in 
entirely ; we should have had no occasion to land, ex- 
cept to obtain our provisions ; and, having performed 
our day’s journey, might have anchored fearlessly at 
night. Finding we could not induce our people to 
land, we agreed to continue on all night. ‘The east- 
ern horizon became very dark, and the lightning more ~ 
and more vivid; indeed, I never recollect having seen | 
such strong forked lightning before in my life. All this 
denoted the approach of a storm. At eleven P. M. it 
blew somewhat stronger than a gale, and at midnight 
the storm was at itsheight. The wind was so strong, 
the sea washed over the sides of the canoe several 
times, so.that she was in danger of filling. Driven 
about by the wind, our frail little bark became un- ’ 
manageable; but, at length, we got near a bank, 
which in some measure protected us, and we were 
fortunate enough to lay hold of a thorny tree, against 
which we were driven, and which was growing nearly 
in the centre of the stream. Presently we fastened > 
the canoe to its branches, and, wrapping our cloaks | 
round our persons, for we felt. overpowered with fa- - 
tigue, and with our legs projecting half over the sides 
of the little vessel, which, for want of room, we were 
compelled to do, we lay down to sleep. There is some~ 
thing, I believe, in the nature of a tempest which is » 
favourable to slumber, at least so thought my brother 5 » 
for though the thunder continued to roar, and the . 
wind to blow—though the rain beat in our faces, and . 
our canoe lay rocking like a cradle—still he slept 
soundly. The wind kept blowing hard from the east- 
ward, till midnight, when it became calm. The rain 
then descended in torrents, accompanied by thunder . 
and lightning of the most awful description. We lay ; 
in our canoe, drenched with water, and our little ves . 
sel was filling so fast, that two people were obliged to , 
be constantly baling out the water, to keep her afloat. 
The water elephants, as the natives term the hippo- 
potami, frequently came snorting near us, but, for- 
tunately, did not touch our canoe. The storm 
continued until three in the morning of the 17th, 
when it became clear, and we saw the stars sparkling 
like gems over our heads.” 


EMIGRATION. 

“J tert York,” continues Mr Fergusson, ‘‘ on Wed- 

nesday, May 11, in the stage, for Hamilton, at the. 
head of Burlington Bay, it being my intention to stop: 

at night, and diverge next day into the woods. The. 
roads were yet unrepaired for the season, and we tra- 

velled in an open waggon, the day fine, and, for the 

first time, somewhat sultry. It was interesting to 

observe the sudden transition from the streets of York 

to the solemn stillness of the forest; as, I think, we 

could not have proceeded above two or three miles, ere 

we were immersed in all the wild magnificence of a cedar 

swamp, and hemmed in by towering pines and hem-_ 
locks on every side. A cedar swamp forms an excep- 

tion to a general rule, as it enjoys pure water, and 

secures health to its inhabitants, which is also the 

case where the hemlock, tir, and spruce abound. The 

land in such situations is not of the richest quality, 

sometimes sandy and poor; and the absence of fever 

and ague would seem to be granted, in compensation 

for diminished returns. 

Our route lay through Torento district ; and I had 
the gratification of observing cultivation in every - 
stage of its progress. There was the rude shanty, or 
log-hut, its owner wielding the axe against the stately 
vegetable columns around him, or employed in reduc- 
ing them to ashes, while some were left standing, to 
blacken with the flames, or doomed to a protracted 
fate, under the operation of girdling, by which the: 
bark is cut round the stem, and life destroyed. A 
little farther on we passed an older farm—the mansion: 
and offices commodious and neat, rich orchards, loaded 
with blossom, fine wheat, and pasture and meadow 
land, healthy-looking children at every door, with 
pigs and poultry in abundance. As we passed each far- 
mer’s open door, we saw groups of old and young seated 
at their evening meal, neat, clean, and comtortably - 
clad. In general, Canadians. and Americans are de- ' 
ficient in what we call dressing up their doors ; they 
are in fact so much engaged in heavier and more im-* 
portant work, that the period for training roses and” 
honeysuckles has not yet arrived. We passed, how- 
ever, one small property this evening, belonging to a 
Mr Adams, and laid out as a nursery. (smile not at a 
nursery in America), filled with peach, apple, and 
pear trees, flowering shrubs, &c., and which, by its’ 
neat arrangement and excellent order, forms at once — 
a Contrast and an example toitsneighbours. We en- 
countered some very steep hills and some hazardous 
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roads, especially ascending and descending the banks 
of two considerable creeks or rivers, falling into On- 
tario. Large sums have been expended in levelling, 
&c., apparently with but indifferent judgment or suc- 
cess. I reached Summer’s Tavern, thirty-five miles 
from York, about eight, and found a most obliging 
host, with comfortable accommodation.” 

Next day, Mr Fergusson visited the city of Guelph. 
% The road thither,” he continues, “is through the 
finest forest scenery I had yet seen, and clearings 
were going forward in various places, and in every 
state of progress. I could not but admire the luxu- 
riance and healthy appearance of the wheat and clo- 
ver. The whole tract is upon limestone, and in some 
places the road passes over ridges of it absolutely 
inexhaustible. The cattle and pigs are but very in- 
different. The state of the road may be in some mea- 
sure estimated, froma party which I passed, consisting 
of tliree men and six oxen, that had been three days 
absent from home, which they would only reach that 
day, drawing a load under which a donkey would 
have trotted upon any British turnpike ; and the 
whole extent of the journey not exceeding twenty 
miles. Guelph is situated in the Gore district, about 
eighty miles from York, and has been laid out upon 
an extensive scale. A fine stream flows past the 
town, and a large grist-mill is at work uponit. A 
good deal of land has been located in the neighbour- 
hood, and the town may ultimately prosper. At 
present it wears a stagnant appearance, and conveys 
somewhat the idea of the cart preceding the horse. 
When farms become numerous, and a mill is erected 
in a convenient situation, a town soon grows up; but 
here the town has been hurried forward, in the hope 
of settling the land. A vast deal of capital has been 
expended on roads, &c., which must have so far bene- 
fited labourers, and tended in some measure to enable 
them to purchase lots; but at present a very deso- 
late complexion marks Guelph as a city which may 
be very thankful to maintain its ground, and escape 
desertion. The price of company land is here about 
15s. per acre, of good quality; and, I believe, from 
the unsteady character of some of the early settlers, 
good purchases of farms partially cleared are frequently 
to be had. Guelph stands upon a fine natural platform, 
with the river flowing round it. A good bridge was 
nearly finished when I was there, and an extensive 
line of road is intended to connect this with the Hu- 
ron settlement at Goderich. 

I spent the evening in company with Mr Prior, the 
acting manager, who has many arduous duties to per- 
form. We conversed, of course, much upon the sub- 
ject of emigration. His opinion coincides with the 
general conviction, that no steady industrious man 
can fail to prosper in Canada, according to his means. 
The commissioners are now greatly more circumspect 
in the character of settlers than was the case at first; 
and it is a leading object to obtain sober, moral, cor- 
rect men, that a good neighbourhood may be every 
where secured. 

In disposing of lots to settlers, two methods are 
adopted in Canada, and their respective advantages and 
disadvantages are warmly discussed. The one adopted 
by the Canada Company is to insist upon an instalment 
at entry. The other method is to leave payment of 
any portion optional to the settler, but carrying on an 
account of interest against him. The advocates of the 
first plan maintain, that, by paying down a certain 
sum at first, the settler feels an interest and a degree 
of independence. which he would not otherwise ex- 
perience, and that the sums advanced enable the land- 
lord to make roads, erect bridges, mills, &c.; and 
farther, that as the black account is always running 
on, and a day of settling must arrive, for which the 
settlers are too often forgetful to provide, it ends in the 
abandonment of the farm, and in ruin to themselves 
and families. For the second plan, it is argued that 
many industrious worthy men have absolutely no 
capital to begin with, beyond what may be neces- 
sary to purchase oxen, ploughs, &c., and to maintain 
their families until a crop is gathered, and that to 
exact their pittance in such circumstances, is in fact 
to stifle their industry in its birth. By allowing time, 
and regularlybalancing the account, taking occasionally 
what may be forthcoming either in cash, cattle, or 
grain, a poor man slips into clear possession without 
feeling any inconvenience. We shall find, that, asin 
most questions of the kind there is much to be said 
on both sides, and probably either plan may be fol- 
lowed with advantage in certain particular cases.”— 
Agricultural Journal.—To be continued. 


STEEL PLATES FOR ENGRAVING. 


For several years past, sheet steel has been used in 
large quantities, instead of copperplates, by the engra- 
vers. By this fortunate application of sodurable, and it 
may be added so economical a material, not only has 
a new field been discovered admirably suited to yield 
in perfection the richest and finest graphic produc. 
tions which the ingenuity of modern art can accom- 
plish, but to do so through an amazingly numerous 
series of impressions without perceptible deterioration. 
The art of engraving on iron or steel for purposes of 
ornament, and even for printing, in certain cases, is 
by no means a discovery of modern times; but the 
substitution of the latter material for copper, which 
has invited the superiority of the British burin to 
achievements hitherto unattempted by our artists, is 
entirely a modern practice. 


In the year 1810, Mr Dyer, an American mer- 
chant residing in London, obtained a patent for cer- 
tain improvements in the construction and method of 
using plates, and presses, &c., the principles of which 
were communicated to him by a foreigner residing 
abroad. This foreigner was Mr Jacob Perkins, an 
ingenious artist of New England, and whose name 
subsequently became so extensively known in this 
country, in connection with roller-press printing from 
hardened steel plates. The plates used by Mr Perkins 
were, on the average, about five-eighths of an inch 
thick ; they were either of steel, so tempered as to ad- 
mit of the operation of the engraver, or, as was more 
generally the case, of steel decarbonated, so as to be- 
come very pure soft iron, in which case, after they 
had received the work on the surface, they were case- 
hardened by cementation. 

The decarbonating process was performed by enclos- 
ing the plate of cast steel, properly shaped, in a cast 
iron box or case filled about the plate to the thickness 
of about an inch, with oxide of iron or rusty iron 
filings. In this state the box is luted close, and placed 
on a regular fire, where it is kept ata red heat during 
from three to twelve days. Generally about nine days 
is sufficient to decarbonise a plate five eighths of an inch 
in thickness. When the engraving or etching has 
been executed, the plate is superficially converted into 
steel by placing it on a box as before, and surrounding 
it on all sides by a powder made of equal parts of 
burned bones and the cinders of burned animal matter, 
such as old shoes or leather. In this state the box, 
with its contents, closely luted, must be exposed to a 
blood-red heat for three hours; after which it is taken 
out of the fire, and plunged perpendicularly edgeways 
into cold water, which has been previously boiled, to 
throw off the air. By this means the plate becomes 
hardened, without the danger of warping or cracking. 
It is then tempered, or let down, by brightening the 
under surface of the plate with a bit of stone; after 
which it is heated by being placed upon a piece of hot 
iron, or melted lead, until the rubbed portion acquire 
a pale straw colour. For this purpose, however, the 
patentee expressed himself in favour of a bath of oil 
heated to the temperature of 460 degrees, or there- 
abouts, of Fahrenheit’s scale. The plate being cool- 
ed in water, and polished on the surface, wasready for 
use. 

A more material peculiarity in Mr Perkins’s in- 
vention, and one which does not seem to have been 
approached by any preceding artist, was the contriv- 
ance of what are called indenting cylinders These 
are rollers of two or three inches in diameter, and 
made of steel, decarbonised by the process before de- 
scribed, so as to be very soft. In this state they are 
made to roll backward and forward under a powerful 
pressure, over the surface of one of the hardened plates 
until all the figures, letters, or indentations, are com- 
municated with exquisite precision, in sharp relief, 
upon the cylinder, which being carefully hardened 
and tempered, becomes by this means fitted to com- 
municate an impression to other plates, by an opera- 
tion similar to that by which it was originally figured. 
—Lardner’s Cyclopedia. 


THE CHOLERA—MUSSELBURGH. 


Mr D. M. Morr, surgeon, Musselburgh, well known 
in the world of belles lettres, by his poetic contributions, 
under the signature of Delta, to Blackwood’s Magazine, 
and to the world of physic, by his recent History of 
Ancient Medicine, has found time, amidst the multi- 
tude of his professional duties, to throw together a few 
“ Practical Observations on Malignant Cholera, as 
that Disease is now exhibiting itself in Scotland.” 
In these observations, the author is the unflinching 
advocate of the doctrine that cholera is virulently con- 
tagious, and in no case appears unless where there has 
been a communication or near contact with the affected. 
“* In the malignant cholera,”’ says he, ‘‘no sooner does 
a case show itself in any particular street or district, 
than, if entire isolation be not immediately effected, a 
second and a third follow, and at length the whole 
neighbourhood is subjected to its influence. Not a 
single case has occurred where communication with 
the infected could not be readily traced out; while, on 
the contrary, where intercourse has been completely 
cut off, the progress of the disease has been to a cer- 
tainty arrested. Of the contagious nature of cholera, 
at least in this climate, I am as thoroughly convinced 
as of my own existence.” Again—‘“‘It is quite a 
mistake to suppose that the disease is either so erratic 
or whimsical in its wanderings from district to dis- 
trict, as some would lead us to suppose, or that it 
will suddenly disappear, after having wreaked a de- 
sultory violence. This idea is founded on the erro- 
neous supposition of its non-contagious nature, and 
a number of apparent illustrations have been brought 
forward in its support. The fact is, that cholera will 
nowhere abate or pass away while a victim susceptible 
of its influence remains, provided such be exposed to 
its contagion ; and no doctrine more dangerous or de- 
structive to the safety of society can be promulgated. 
Until all are made aware of the risk to which they are 
exposed, adopt every means of prevention, and keep 
beyond the pale of contagion, the disease will propa- 
gate itself, and appear and re-appear with renewed 
force. The necessity is therefore urgent for continu- 
ing every preventive restriction and regulation in full 
force; to isolate every case that can be managed ; and 
to render the concentration of the pestilential forces 


less virulent, by feeding and clothing the poor, as 
well as attending to the purification and cleanliness 
of their dwellings.” While partly agreeing with Mr 
Moir that cholera is contagious, it does not seem ne- 
cessary to believe that such a circumstance should in 
any way disprove the apparently erratic character of 
the disease, which may probably be conveyed by a let- 
ter, by the transportation of the most minute sub- 
stance, from an infected to a non-infected district 
(physicians who have written on cholera seem to avoid 
mentioning the possibilities of the contagion being 
carried with goods) ; but it is equally obvious that, after 
all, it is taken only by those whose temperament or 
state of body predisposes them for receiving it. 

If a predisposition in individuals be generally ne- 
cessary for the reception of cholera, it would appear 
that some towns are more liable to its visitation than 
others. Musselburgh stands at the distance of five 
miles east from Edinburgh, on a flat, sandy site, at the 
mouth of the Esk, on its right bank, while Fisherrow 
lies on the left, both very little above the level of the 
sea. The Esk, though a small stream, covers.a wide 
gravelly channel, and is crossed by an ancient and 
modern stone bridge, and two wooden bridges. The 
town is intersected by a mill-lead from the river, which 
is partly covered in. The High Street, which runs 
from west to east, is spacious, and the houses through- 
out the town are generally well built. In the out-. 
skirts are many isolated houses in the villa style. 
There are a number of lanes and mean thoroughfares, 
which have not hitherto been kept in the cleanest man- 
ner. Fisherrow is much inferior in appearance to 
Musselburgh, and presents an excellent field for cho- 
lera. It consists of a main and back street, with a 
number of narrow closes; and the fact is undeniable, 
that it has hitherto been one of the dirtiest towns in 
Scotland. The lower classes of both places, as in most 
of the towns of Mid-Lothian, have also been of intem- 
perate habits, which ard vell known to be excellent 
preparatives for cholera. 


A ROMAN CITY—POMPETI. 


In describing 2 Roman city, our attention is first 
drawn to the Forum, the focus of business, the resort 
of pleasure, the scene of all political and legal conten- 
tion. In the early ages of Rome, one open space pro- 
bably served for all the public meetings of the people, 
whether for the purposes of trafic, for the admiuistra- 
tion of justice, or for meetings to deliberate upon 
public affairs. Soin Greek, the same word, agora— 
derived from agerio, I collect—signifies equally a 
market, a place of assembly for citizens, and the 
assembly itself. As wealth and splendour increased, 
and business became more complicated, it was found 
to be inconvenient to have so many different occupa- 
tions carried on together, and two classes of fora arose 
—Venalia, mere markets, as the Forum Bonarium, or 
ox market, Piscarium, fish market, &c.; and Civilia, 
those devoted to the other purposes of a place of as- 
sembly, of which, however, until the time of Julius , 
Cesar, there was but one. He built a second of ex-— 
traordinary splendour, the area alone of which cost _ 
the enormous sum of L.800,000, from which we may 
imagine the expense and splendour of the superstruc- 
ture; and others were afterwards constructed by the 
emperors. For the country, however—at all events 
in small places like Pompeii—a single Forum continued 
to be sufficient. Some difference existed between the 
Greek and Roman fora, derived from the difference of 
the uses to which they were tobe applied. The Greek 
were built square, with columns near each other, to 
give as much shelter as possible. On these was 
placed a marble architrave, supporting an upper am- 
bulatory, or gallery for walking. This gallery the 
Romans retained (there appears to have been one at 
Pompeii); but the area, instead of being square, was 
oblong, and the pillars set at considerable intervals. 
These variations seem to have been made to give the 
greatest possible convenience for viewing shows of gla- 
diators, which, previous to the building of amphithea- 
tres, were exhibited inthe Forum. In its simple state, 
it was merely an open area, surrounded by a colonnade, 
asort of exchange; but in the period of Roman splen- 
dour, it was usually encompassed by a series of splen- 
did public buildings, on which all the riches of 
architecture were lavished. MBasilice, or courts of 
justice ; Curiz, or places of assembly for the senate or 
local magistracy; Tabularia, where the public records 
were kept; temples, prisons, public granaries, all 
things necessary for the public pleasure or convenience, 
were here collected in immediate neighbourhood to 
each other. Various trades were exercised under the 
porticoes; the money-changers had their stalls below ; 
the management of the public revenue was usually 
carried on in the gallery above. Atone end, or in an 
adjoining basilica, the pretor usually administered 
justice ; within were the rostra from which orators 
addressed the people. The liveliness and tumult of 
the scéne, where all these employments were carried 
on, may well be imagined. 

We now proceed to describe the Forum of Pompeii. 
Entering at the gate of Herculaneum, the main street 
of the town leads the visitor to the north-west corner. 
Here he gains admittance by a flight of steps leading 
downwards through an arch in a brick wall. still par- 
tially retaining the stucco by which it was covered. 
Remains of iron gates were found at several of the 
entrances, from whence itis inferred that they were 
closed at night. There is a smaller passage to the 
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right of the arch just mentioned, and between them a 


public fountain, attached to the wall. Upon entering, 
the spectator finds himself in a large area surrounded 
by columns and the ruins of temples, triumphal arches, 
and other public buildings, the particular uses of which 
can in general only be conjectured. The red masses 
of brick, divested of their marble casings, the brown 
and yellow tints of the tufa, the fragments of white 
stucco attached to the shattered walls of the different 
edifices, and the pedestals which once supported sta- 
tues commemorating those who had deserved well of 
their country, are all that now remain to attest its 
former beauty and magnificence, Around the west, 
south, and east sides, there runs a Grecian Doric co- 
lonnade, uninterrupted, except on the east, where the 
porticoes of the surrounding buildings in some in- 
stances come flush up to the colonnade, and in some 
places break the line of the upper gallery, preserving 
an interrupted communication below. Where this was 
the case, stairs ran up to the gallery; but probably 
there was also some communication hetween these se- 
veral divisions of it, without descending to the ground. 
True it is, that as no vestige of this upper story 
remains, it may seem rash to assert its existence so 
boldly; but the traces of staircases, combined with the 
authority of Vitruvius, are sufficient to warrant us in 
doing so. Probably it was built of wood ; this would 
account for its total disappearance. The diameter of 
the columns was two feet three and a half inches, their 
height twelve feet, the interval between them six feet 
ten inches. On the eastern side, there still remains a 
portion of an older arcade, which the inhabitants, at 
the time of the eruption, were in the course of replac- 
ing by the Doric portico. The pillars are of three 
materials—of fine white caserto stone, resembling 
marble; of ancient yellowish tufa; and of brick plas- 
tered. The wall by which we have entered is con- 
nected with the back of the building called by some 
the Temple of Jupiter, by others the Senaculum, or 
council-chamber. It is prostyle, and of the Corinthian 
order: the columns are pycnostyle, and the portico is 
pseudodipteral and hexastyle, or having six columns 
in the front. A row of columns runs on each side 
along the interior of the cella, which, as has been ob- 
served, leads us to suppose that it was hypethral. It 
is probable that there were two ranges of columns 
within the cella, one above another, as at Pestum, the 
floor of a gallery resting on the lower tier, since the 
height of the exterior was; such as to require two orders 
in the interior (where the.columns were smaller) to 
reach the roof, the object of the columns being sup- 
port, and not mere decoration. A narrow staircase at 
the back of the temple, concealed behind three small 
chambers at the end of the cella, the walls of which 
rise to the height of the first order of columns, confirms 
the belief that there was formerly a gallery. The clear 
space of the cell, within these chambers and the colon- 
nade, was about forty-two feet by twenty-eight feet 
six inches. The interior has been painted; red and 
black are the predominant colours. Diamond-shaped 
pieces of marble form the centre division of the pave- 
ment, which is enclosed within a broad border of black 
and white Mosaic. Inthe centre of the door-sill there 
are traces of holes for the bolts of folding doors. Upon 
the pavement, fragments of a colossal statue were 
discovered. This templeis placed on an elevated base- 
ment, or podium, which was ascended by many steps. 
Those nearest the columns are carried along the whole 
front of the portico, while the steps near the ground 
are narrow, and sunk in a low parapet, forming a 
basement to the upper flight. Greater breadth of 
effect and grandeur is communicated to the whole 
edifice by this mass of solid wall beneath the large 
columns which it seems to support. A magnificent 
example of this method of construction is to be seen 
in the portico of the London University. The dye of 
the basement inclines inwards; it is moulded above 
and below, and in front formed into pedestals, which 
are oblong, and adapted to receive equestrian sta- 
tues. Near one of them a sun-dial was found. Pe- 
destals were also added in front, at the angles of 
the basement of the portico. On the south-east, a'side 
door in the basement leads to vaults beneath the temple. 
The whole of the building, constructed as it is of stone 
and lava, has been covered with a fine white cement 
made of marble, still retaining great hardness. The 
workmanship does not appear to be very good or ex- 
act. The columns, and the spaces between them, vary, 
none of them being equidistant. The diameters of 
the columns are three feet seven inches, and three 
feet eight inches, making their height, according to 
the proportions observed, approach to thirty-six feet 
—abont the size of the lower order of St Paul’s Cathe- 
dral—so that the whole height of the building was, 
including the basement, about sixty feet. Without 
the walls, its breadth was forty-three feet, and its 
lengthra hundred to the end of the portico. Add twenty 
feet to the flight of steps, and the total length is one 
hundred and twenty feet. Adjoining the south-west- 
ern end of the basement, stand the ruins of an arch 
built of brick, and.cased with slabs of white marble, 
fastened on the brickwork by iron clamps. This is 


conjectured to have been triumphal; but from its 


being connected with the temple of Jupiter by a low 
wall, reaching to the height of the adj oining basement, 
it is more probable that it was only the entrance to a 
court in front of what may have been the public gra- 
naries. This wall evidently proves that the whole was 
constructed, not for show, but use. Had the arch 
been triumphal, it would have been more solidly built, 


nor the monster him. 
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attached to one side only, disfiguring also the base- 
ment of the most commanding building in the city. 
It may be presumed, therefore, to have formed the 
entrance to a court-yard before the granary and pri- 
sons, which are here situated at the north-west corner 
of the Forum; such a convenience being almost ne- 
cessary to the former, for the unloading the grain 
apart from the crowd in the Forum; and to the latter, 
as an outlet where prisoners, it may be supposed, were 
allowed to take exercise under the eyes of their guards. 
Conduits of lead were frequently used in Pompeii, to 
conduct the water to the public fountains and private 
baths. These, however, the Neapolitan government 
have caused to be torn up, and sold for their value as 
old metal.—Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 


ESCAPE FROM A SHARK. 

Hardy, in his Travels through Mexico, gives the fol- 
lowing lively account of an escape from a shark :— 
“ The Placer de la Piedra Negada, which is near Lo- 
retta, was supposed to have quantities of very large 
pearl-oysters around it—a supposition which was at 
once confirmed by the great: difficulty of finding this 
sunken rock. Don Pablo, however, succeeded in 
sounding it, and, in search of specimens of the largest 
and oldest shells, dived down in eleven fathoms water. 
The rock is not above one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred yards in circumference, and our adventurer 
swam round and examined it in all directions, but 
without meeting any inducement to prolong his stay. 
Accordingly, being satisfied that there were no oysters, 
he thought of: ascending to the surface of the water ; 
but first he cast a look upwards, as all divers are 
obliged to do, who hope to avoid the hungry jaws of a 
monster. If the coast is clear, they may then rise 
without apprehension. Don Pablo, however, when 
he cast a hasty glance upwards, found that a tintetero 
had taken a station about three or four yards imme- 
diately above him, and, most probably, had been 
watching during the whole time that he had been 
down. A double-pointed stick is a useless weapon 
against a tintetero, as its mouth is of such enormous 
dimensions, that both man and stick would be swal- 
lowed together. He therefore felt himself rather ner- 
vous, as his retreat was now completely intercepted. 
But, under water, time is too precious to be spent 
in reflection, and therefore he swam round to another 
part of the rock, hoping by this artifice to avoid the 
vigilance of his persecutor. What was his dismay 
when he again looked up to find the pertinacious tin- 
tetero still hovering over him, as a hawk would fol- 
low a bird! He described him as having large, 
round, and inflamed eyes, apparently just ready to 
dart from their sockets with eagerness, and a mouth 
(at the recollection of which he still shuddered) that 
was constantly opening and shutting, as if the mon- 
ster was already, in imagination, devouring his vic- 
tim, or, at least, that the contemplation of his prey 
imparted a foretaste of the govt! Two alteriiatives 
now presented themselves to the mind of Don Pablo; 
one, to suffer himself to be drowned; the other, to be 
eaten. He had already been under water so considerable 
a time, that he found it impossible any longer to retain 
his breath, and was on the point of giving himself up 
for lost, with as much philosophy as he possessed. 
But what is dearer than life? The invention of man 
is seldom at a loss to find expedients for its preserva- 
tion in cases of great extremity. On a sudden he 
recollected that on one side of the rock he had ob- 
served a sandy spot, and to this he swam with all 
imaginable speed ; his attentive friend, still watching 
his movements, and keeping a measured pace with 
him. As soon as he reached the spot, he commenced 
stirring it with his pointed stick, in such a way that 
the fine particles rose, and rendered the water per- 
fectly turbid, so that he could not see the monster, 
Availing himself of the cloud 
by which himself and the tintetero were enveloped, 
he swam very far out in a transvertical direction, and 
reached the surface in safety, although completely 
exhausted. Fortunately he rose close to one of the 
boats ; and those who were within, seeing him in such 
a state, and knowing that an enemy must have been 
persecuting him, and that by some artifice he had 
saved his life, jumped overboard, as is their common 
practice in such cases, to frighten the creature away 
by splashing in the water ; and Don Pablo was taken 
into the boat more dead than alive.” 


SINGULAR ADVENTURE WITH A BEAR 

_ At was in the setting in of the winter (says Lloyd, 
in his Field Sports of the North of Ewrope), and when 
the ground was but slightly covered with snow, that 
Elg and another peasant started in company for a very 
wild range of country to the southward of Brunberg, 
in the hopes that they might fall in with and ring the 
track of a bear; this being, as I have said, the most 
proper season for that purpose. But their search proved 
unsuccessful ; and after the lapse of four or five days, 
during which they had either bivouacked on the ground 
or quartered at Satserwells, their provision being ex- 
hausted, they separated for their respective homes. 
In the afternoon of the same day, and when Elg was 
alone in a very wild part of the country, covered with 


much fallen timber and immense fragments of stone, | 


he suddenly came upon the track of a bear; the next 
minute, and within a short distance from where he 
stood, he discovered in a cleft of a great mass of rocks, 
the den of theanimal. Ashe had no confidence, how- 


isolated, and not disfigured by a small piece of wall 


ever, in the lock of his rifle, he did not care to go 
immediately up to the den; he therefore mounted a 
pretty high stone, immediately overlooking it, atabout 
fifteen paces distant. From this position he discovered, 
the bear lying fast asleep near the entrance of the den ; 
and as he got sight of her ear, under which is one of 
the most fatal places, he lost no time in levelling and 
discharging his rifle. For amomentafter he had fired, 
the bear lay still, and, in consequence, Elg almost 
imagined she (for it was a female) waskilled; had he 
thought otherwise, he would have had ample time to get 
out of her way; but presently the beast raised her- 
self up, when, fixing her eyes steadily upon him, and 
uttering at the same time.a terrific growl, she dashed 
at him (to use his own expression) ‘ with the rapidity 
of a bullet out of a gun,” and was close upon him in 
almost the twinkling of an eye. . Very fortunate for’ 
Elg, the stone on which he was standing was situated 
in. 2 declivity, the after part of it being some five or 
six feet trom the ground ; down this, in his hurry to 
escape, he tumbled all but headlong. It was well he 
did so, for the bear, followed by two of her cubs, which 
were more than half as large as herself, almost at the 
same instant made her spring, and passed clean and 
far over him. In this situation Elg lay for a short 
while, frightened, as he said, almost out of his senses ; 
when finding all quiet, and supposing, as was the case, 
that the bears, from not seeing him, had taken them- 
selves off to another part of the forest, he ventured to 
get up, and to reconnoitre the den ; he then discovered 
that, besides the three which had made a leaping bar 
of his person, a fourth had taken an opposite direction. 
Though all four bears for this time made their escape, 
yet in the course of eight or ten successive weeks, Hlg, 
with the assistance of several other peasants, managed 
to kill the whole of them.. On taking the skin from 
the old bear, which he described to have been of a very 
large size, he found the ball which he had fired at her 
flattened out, and set fast on the back of her skull. 
By this it would appear that he had mistaken the 
position in which she was lying, so that, instead of 
aiming at the root of her ear, as he imagined was the 
case, he had fired at her lengthwise. Had his ball, 
however, been of any moderate size, this would not 
have been of much consequence; for if his gun was 
properly loaded, [ take it, that, at so short a distance, 
her head would have been split in pieces. 


ALEPPO. 

The population of Aleppo (says Fuller, inhis inter- 
esting Tour through the Turkish empire) is considerable, 
and almost exclusively Mahometan ; forthe Ensyrian 
idolaters reside chiefly in the villages, and not more 
than a hundred Christian families are now to be found 
at this primitive seat of their religion, all of them 
Greek schismatics. 'To one of the principal of these 
—a young man named Yussuff Saba—I had letters 
of introduction from Moosy Elias. He received me 
very kindly, but excused himself from lodging me in 
his house, which he said was in a state of great con- 
fusion. An old steward who had lived for many years 
in his family was going to be married ; and, according: 
to the customs of these countries, where the distine- 
tion between master and servant is not so strongly 
marked as among nations which have made a greater 
progress in refinement, the marriage was to take place 
at his master’s house; and Yussuff, in order to show 
his respect for his old domestic, had determined that 
it should be celebrated with’ due magnificence. The 
ceremony was not to take place till two days after- 
wards, but the visitings and feastings had already com- 
menced, and the bustle of preparation was at its height. 
Yussuff, therefore, provided me with an apartment 
at the house of his brother-in-law, another wealthy 
Christian, where he thought I should be more quiet 
than in hisown. During the greater part of the next 
day, the rain kept me in-doors, and when evening 
came, I was glad to seek for amusement in a visit to 
the wedding party. I found a large assembly, chiefly 
composed of the Christian inhabitants of the town, 
but mixed with a few of the neighbouring Ensyrian 
peasants. In the middle of the room was an emaci- 
ated old man, with grey hair and beard, whom I soon 
discovered to be the family buffoon. The company 
seemed much amused by his odd sayings and grotesque 
attitudes ; but the most effective part of his wit ap- 
peared to consist in the enormous quantity of aqua- 
vite which he drank, and at every draught there was: 
a general peal ef laughter. Nor did the other guests’ 
appear less disposed to imitate than to applaud old 
Simone, as a small glass was handed round every 
quarter of an hour, and I observed very few who ever 
allowed it to\pass. The Christians in the north of 
Syria are extremely addicted to aqua-vite, partly from 
taste, and partly because their Mahometan neighbours 
are confined to water only. Drinking they therefore 
esteem a distinctive mark of their religion, and their 
zeal and orthodoxy are gauged by the quantity of 
strong liquors which they are able to swallow. The 
other amusements of the evening were singing and 
dancing, in which several of the company took a part. 
About an hour after midnight, the party broke up, 
having passed the evening with the greatest hao. 
ny, and without riot or excess. Ci 
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THE CASCADE OF THE RAINBOW. 
Stewart, in the course of his visit to the South Seas, 


| describes a cascade which he saw in. one of the Sand- 


wich Islands:—*“ There is one object worthy of notize,” 

says he, “in the vicinity of Byron Bay, which I had 

not previously an opportunity of visiting—a waterfall 
bi. 


in the river Wairuku. We landed at the mouth of 
‘the stream, on the wild rocks forming its precipitous 
banks, This place has been the favourite resort of 
our gentlemen ; and the untiring feats of the islanders, 
in throwing themselves from some of the highest of 
the adjoining cliffs, thirty, forty, and fifty feet, into 
the basins below, and in gliding down the falls above 
the watering place, at the seeming hazard of being 
dashed to death, have daily afforded them great amuse- 
ment. In many places the bed of the river is deep, 
apparently unfathomable; and, at such parts especi- 
ally, the embankments are bold and abrupt, forty, 
sixty, and a hundred feet high, and generally perpen- 
dicular. The principal object of our ramble surpassed 
in novelty and beauty every anticipation. It is de- 
cidedly superior, in the variety of its points of interest, 
to any other of the kind I have ever seen. The pro- 
jection of water is one hundred and ten feet in height, 
and the ascent causing it, in the view had from below, 
appears a natural bridge, spanning the basin into which 
the water is poured, in one broad arch, resting on 
either side. upon massive abutments of basaltic rock. 
The arch, however, instead of being open entirely 
through, is the entrance of a deep recess or cavern, 
into the darkness and gloom of which the sight can 
scarce penetrate. The basin beneath, a perfect circle 
of some hundred yards diameter, was placid as a lake, 
except where the stream plunges into it from above, 
and completely walled in save at a single narrow out- 
let, by precipices of rock a hundred and fifty feet or 
more high, richly covered with moss, fern, and shrub- 
bery. An isolated pyramidal peak, at the base of 
which we stood, rises directly opposite to the cascade ; 
its formation, like that of the arch, being almost pre- 
cisely that of the Giant’s Causeway, possessing the 
same distinctive characteristics in form and in regu- 
larity of arrangement.” 

SOLDIERS’ FUNERALS. 

There is a simplicity and a decency in a military 
funeral, even in its plainest form, far surpassing in 
solemnity all the pomp and pageantry of the most 
sumptuous funeral in civil life. There, a number of 
hirelings, whose bodies only bear the garb of woe, 
‘while their countenances, gestures, and manner, betray 
‘indifference or a hackneyed observance of form, ren- 
der the last offices to the deceased; and a hired vehicle, 
still smelling of its last inmate, bears the body to the 
grave, from which, perhaps, the bones of some old 
tenant of the sod are displaced, to make room for the 
new one, destined in process of time to a similar eject- 
ment. 


disposesthe soul to suitable emotions; the fresh grave, 
open to receive its first offering; the short but affect- 
ing ritual is pronounced by the lips of a brother sol- 


dier, perhaps in the faltering accents of friendship; | 
and the last volley seems to announce the entrance of 
the immortal part into the portals of eternity.— | 


Twelve Years’ Military Adventures. 
PLEASURE. 

In the common actions and diversions of our lives, 
the pleasure lies almost entirely in the pursuit and 
very little in the attainment. He that at whist 
should have four honours, six trumps, always dealt 


‘him, would lose his whole diversion, because he would | 


have nothing to do but throw down his cards and win 
the game. In bowling, the player takes care to de- 
liver his bowl aright; he runs after it, chides it, 
encourages it, writhes his body in all maiiner of con- 
tortions, as if to influence its bias, and in this consists 
his entertainment, for the joy of winning the game is 
over in a moment; he takes his stake, pockets it, and 
only thinks where to throw the jack for beginning 
another cast.—Tucker’s Light of Nature. 
IMPERIAL ANECDOTE. 

Napoleon, when sailing in a yacht in Holland, en- 
tered into conversation with the steersman, and asked 
him how much his vessel was worth? ‘“ My vessel!” 
said the man; “‘it is notmine: I should be toohappy 
if it were: it would make my fortune.” ‘ Well, 
then,” said the emperor, “‘I make you a present of 
it ;” a favour for which the man, seemed not particu- 
larly grateful. His indifference was imputed to the 

' phlegmatic temperament natural to his countrymen ; 
but this was not the case. ‘ What benefit has he 
conferred on me?” said he to one of ,his comrades, 
who was congratulating him; “he has spoken to me, 
and that is all: he has given me what was not his 
own to give—a fine present truly!” In the mean- 
time, Duroc had purchased the vessel of the owner, 
and the receipt was put into the hands of the steers- 
man, who, no longer doubting the reality of his good 
fortune, indulged in the most extravagant demonstra- 
tions of joy.—Las Cases. 

TO RESTORE FROSTED POTATOES. 

is is partially done by steeping potatoes, or any 
other frosted vegetable, in cold water tilk thawed. A 
better and more effectual method has been discovered 
by a Cumberland gentleman. This remedy is simply 
to allow the potatoes to remain in the pits after a se- 
vere frost, till the mild weather has set in for some 
weeks, and allow them torecover gradually. If once 
exposed to the atmospheric air, no art will recover 
frosted potatoes. 


Here, the deceased soldier is borne to his last | 
resting-place on the shoulders of his comrades; the | 
flag under which he fought and died is the pall which | 
covers his remains; the sword and other emblems of | 
his profession, which surmount the body, speak more 
than the most eloquent funeral oration to the heart | 
of the spectator ; the martial music, in solemn cadence, | 
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A CITY OF THE PLAGUE. 
The following account, given by Fuller, of a city 
labouring under the horrors of plague, cannot be per- 


used without exciting a painful interest on the present | 
occasion :—“* We were,” says he, in his Turkish Tour, | 
“ closely confined within the walls.of the consulate, and | 


all persons from without were as rigidly excluded. 
The gate which opened from the court into the street 
was strictly closed, and the only communication was 
through a hatch-door cut init. The key of this was 
not entrusted even to the servants. Each of the com- 


was his business to see that every thing supposed capa- 
ble of communicating the contagion was duly purilied 
before it was allowed to pass into the house. These 
precautions were at any rate useful, as giving a feel- 


ing of security ; but I have no doubt that the distinc- | 


tion between such objects as are called ‘susceptible’ 
(to use the technical phrase) and such as are not, is 
frequently arbitrary, and that the index expurgatorius 
in this, as in other instances, is tinged by prejudice 
and caprice. Happily, some of the articles of most 
frequent use, such as bread, iron, and wood, for ex- 
ample, were allowed to pass without suspicion ; but 
meat and al] animal substances, and money of every 
kind, were thrown with iron tongs or shovels into a 
large tub, and compelled to pass through the watery 
ordeal. Letters, books, and papers, on the other hand, 
are purified by fire, or at least by smoke, being placed 
on a sort of chafing-dish, and fumigated with a com- 
pound of drugs, which is any thing but aromatic; and 
if it should be necessary to affix'a signature to any 
document, a plate of glass is introduced between the 
paper and the hand of the writer. The cats, who in 
their nocturnal rambles are supposed to carry with 
them the seeds of contagion, are condemned to indis- 
criminate slaughter whenever they are seen creeping 
along the walls or on the house tops; and when terror 
is at its height, even the flies are objects of alarm, and 
the sports of Domitian are revived.” 


ATHENS. 

“We landed in the Pireus,” says the Honourable 
George Keppel, a recent traveller in the East, “early 
in the morning, a party of nineteen from the ship. 
We shortly afterwards entered the gates, which were 
guarded by regular Turkish troops, and proceeded to 
visit the Bey, who lived in a house wretched enough, 
but the best in the town. The first object that met 
our view in the courtyard was the head of a Greek, 
hanging up by its long hair. By the appearance of 
the features, and the slightness of the moustache, it 
was that of a very young man. We partook of pipes, 
coffee, and sweetmeats, and offered in return that 
without which we should have been most unwelcome 
visitors—a hamper containing six bottlesof rum. The 
visit of ceremony performed, we went over the ruins. 
Ancient Athens has survived its successor; the pillars 
of majestic temples still stand, while shapeless heaps 
are nearly the only indications of the modern town. 
With tae exception of the Turkish garrison, a few 
squalid looking Greeks, who cultivated the fields in the 
vicinity of the town, were the only population to be 
seen. After we had visited every thing worthy of 


| notice within the walls, we went outside to see the 


superb temple of Adrian, walking in perfect ease and 
security between the Turkish garrison on our right 
hand, and the Greek army, who were in possession of 
the heights, at no great distance, on our left.” 


THE ISRAELITES OF MOUNT LEBANON. 
Edward Daniel Clarke, one of the most pleasing of 
our modern descriptive travellers, and whose lamented 
death occurred in 1822, in the course of his life visited. 
various countries, and has left behind him many 
works of gréat interest. About the beginning of the 
present century, he travelled through Russia, Egypt, 
and Palestine, every where making such observations 
on the character and manners of these nations as might 
have been expected from a gentleman of refined feel- 
ing and a scholar. When in Palestine, he visited 


‘Jerusalem, Nazareth, Bethlehem, and the Lake of 
Genneserath, near which he enjoyed an opportunity | 


of conversing with a party of Druzes. Almost every 
traveller in Syria has given us some new particulars 


respecting this curious people :—“ They are,” says | 
Clarke, “‘the most extraordinary people on earth; | 
singular in the simplicity of their lives, by their strict | 


integrity and virtue. They only eat what they earn 
by their own labour, and preserve at this moment the 
superstitions brought by the Israelites out of Egypt. 
What will be your surprise to learn, that every Thurs- 
day they elevate the molten calf, before which they 
prostrate themselves; and having paid their adoration, 
each man selects a wife from among the women pre- 
sent! The calf is of gold, silver, or bronze. This is 
exactly that worship at which Moses was so incensed 
in descending from Mount Sinai. The cow was the 
Venus of the Egyptians,-and of course the calf was 
a Cupid,. before which’ the sacrifices so offensive to 
Moses were held. For it is related, that they set up 
a molten.calf, which Aaron had made from the ear- 
rings of the Isruelite women, before which similar 
sacrifices were made. And certainly the Druzes on 
Mount Lebanon are a detachment of the posterity of 
those Israelites who are so often represented in Scrip- 
ture as deserters from the true faith, falling back into 
the old superstitions and pagan worship of the coun- 
try from whence they came. I took every method 
necessary to ascertain the truth of this relation; and 


I send it you as one of the highest antiquities and ! 
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most curious relics of remote ages which has yet been 
found upon earth.” 


LORD STANHOPE’S CALCULATION ABOUT 
SNUFF-TAKING. 

Every professed, inveterate, and incurable snuff. 
taker, at a moderate computation, takes one pinch in 
ten minutes. Every pinch, with the agreeable cere- 
mony of blowing and wiping the nose, and other inci 
dental circumstances, consumes a minute and a half. 
One minute and a half out of every ten, allowing six- 


« eaten +, | teen hours to a snuff-taking day, amounts to two 
pany took charge of it in his turn for a day, and it | B  OeY> 


hours and twenty-four minutes out of every natural 
day, or one day outof ten. One day out of every ten 
amounts to thirty-six days and a half in the vear. 
Hence, if we suppose the practice to be persisted in 
for forty years, two entire years of the snuff-taker’s life 
will be dedicated to tickling his nose, and two more to 
blowing it. The expense of snuff boxes and handker- 
chiefs will be the subject of a second essay, in which 
it will appear that this luxury encroaches as much 
on the income of the snuff-taker as it does on his time, 
and that, by proper application of the time and money 
thus lost to the public, a fund might be constituted 
for the discharge of the national debt. 


HEAT. 

One of the chief agents in chemistry, on whose 
proper application and management the success of a 
great number of its inquiries depends, and many of 
whose most important laws are disclosed to us by phe- 
nomena of a chemical nature, is heat. This word 


‘generally implies the sensation which we experience 


on approaching a fire; but in the sense it carries in 
physics, it denotes the cause, whatever it be, of that 
sensation, and of all the other phenomena which arise 
on the application of fire, or of any other heating 
cause. ‘The most obvious sources of heat are, the sun, 
fire, animal life, fermentation, violent chemical actions 
of all kinds, friction, perception, lightning, or the 
electric discharge, in whatever manner produced, the 
sudden condensation of air, and others, so numerous, 
and so varied, as to show the extensive and important 
part it has to perform in the economy of nature. The 
discoveries of chemists, however, have referred most 
of these to the general head of chemical combination. 
Thus, fire, or the combustion of inflammable bodies, is 
nothing more than a violent chemical action attending 
the combination of their ingredients with the oxygen 
of the air. Animal heat is, in like manner, referable 
to a process bearing no remote analogy to a slow com- 
bustion, by which a portion of carbon, an inflammable 
principle existing in the blood, is united with the oxy- 
gen of the air in respiration, and thus carried off from 
the system: fermentation is nothing more than a de.« 
composition of chemical elements loosely united, and 
their re-union in a more permanent state of combin2- 
tion. The analogy between the sun and terrestrial 
fire is so natural, as to have been chosen by Newton 
to exemplify the irresistible force of an inference de- 
rived from that principle. But the nature of the sun, 
and the mode in which its wonderful supply of light 
and heat is maintained, are involved in a mystery 
which every discovery that has been made, either in 
chemistry or optics, so far from elucidating, seems only 
to render more profound. Friction asa source of heat 
is well known ; we rub our hands to warm them, and. 
we grease the axles of carriage-wheels to prevent their 
setting fire to the wood—an accident which, in spite 
of this precaution, does sometimes happen. But the 
effect of friction, as the means of producing heat with 
little or no consumption of materials, was not fully 
understood till made the subject of direct experiment 
by Count Rumford, whose results appear to have estae 
blished the extraordinary fact, that an unlimited sup- 
ply of heat may be derived by friction from the same 
materials. Condensation, whether of air by pressure, 
or of metals by percussion, is another powerful source 
ofheat. /Thus, iron may be dexterously hammered so 
as to become red hot, and the rapid condensation of a 
confined portion of air will set tinder on fire.—Her- 
schell. 
' ORANGES. 

Of this cheap luxury, those chiefly usedin England, 
are from Portugal, Malta, the Barbary coast, and 
Seville ; but by far the greatest number are from Se- 
ville, the export from which equals that of all these 
other places. About forty vessels are yearly freighted 
with oranges from Seville; each cargo consists of 400 
chests, and each chest contains 800 oranges ; so that the 
average number exported from Seville is 12,800,000: 
oranges; of this number about 1-l0th part are bit- 
ter. The price paid by the London merchant to the 
Seville exporter is 120 reals a chest, which is 43d. per 
dozen, or a farthing and a half each; so that if the 
freight and other expenses be added, one can scarcely 
expect a good orange under a penny. The cargo of 
each vessel is generally consigned to.about ten persons; 
so that the trade is a secure one, and to the grower 
sufficiently profitable. ‘The best oranges are allowed 
toremain long on the tree ; the tree blossoms in March, 
and the choicest fruit still hangs on the tree when the 
blossom of another crop begins to appear. The Spa- 
niards do not esteem them as thoroughly ripe till then ; 
but in this state they are, of course, unable to bear 
exportation. The chief part of the export tekes place 
in November and December, and a small number are 
shipped in January ; if the fruit shipped so late as 
this, happens to be detained long on the voyage, the 
greater part of it arrives in England in a state unfit 
for use; but if the voyage be short, this is the finest 
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fruit that comes to the English market.—Inglis’s 
Spain. 
COMFORTS OF TRANSPORTATION. 

The following extract is explanatory of the ** com- 
forts” enjoyed by convicts in Van Dieman’s Land and 
New South Wales :— 

Comfort 1st.—As soon as he lands, he is packed off 
sixty or seventy, or one hundred miles, into the in- 
terior, or he is placed in the prisoners’ barracks—of 
which it would be only necessary for an hon. member 
to see the inside to convince him it was no joke—in 
either of which cases, if he has brought any trifles with 
him, he is sure to be relieved of them before the follow- 
ingday. If he does not lose his government clothing, 
he may consider himself fortunate; should he, how- 
ever, do so, the following morning he may safely cal- 
culate upon 

Comfort 2d.—In the shape of fifty lashes, or ten 
days’ work on the tread-mill, or in the chain-gang. 

Comfort 3d.—If he be assigned to a master in the 
town, and happens to take a glass of grog after his 
long voyage, it is a great chance if he lodge not in the 
watch-house for the night, and take ‘‘tifty” before 
breakfast in the morning, by way of ‘‘ comfort.” 

Comfort 4th.—Travelling through a wild forest, 
without knowing his way, and surrounded, perhaps, 
by the hostile aborigines, who, so sure as they met, 
would kill him, 

Comfort 5th.—Should he lose his way, and escape 
starvation in the bush, probably a sound flogging for 
not having arrived sooner at his master’s house. 

Comfort 6th.—Perpetual work, and no pay :—in 
many cases hard labour, hard living, hard words, and 
hard usage. 

We have hitherto spoken only of the reception met 
with by a well-disposed prisoner—one who wishes to 
reform. If he be in any way refractory, let the good 
people of England thoroughly understand that he is 
sure of a most adequate reward. A short answer, 
when spoken to by his master or overseer, or a com- 
mon soldier, or even a convict constable, is a crime 
punishable by flogging ; getting tipsy places him in 
the stocks ; missing muster, may get him flogged, or 
into the chain-gang, where he works in irons on the 
Toads. Should he commit any second offence, Mac- 
quarrie Harbour, Port Macquarrie, Norfolk Island, or 
Moreton Bay, is his fate, where every rigidity of dis- 
cipline—nay, sometimes even cruelty—is exercised. 
The hardest of labour, and but one meal a-day, of the 
coarsest food, is the lot of the man who goes toa penal 
settlement. ‘To these places it does not take felony 
to send a prisoner; many have been removed there 
for very trivial offences. The gallant colonel who 
wishes for places of horror and terror as receptacles 
for criminals, need not go far a-field; we can supply 
him with such places as would satisfy the most insa- 
tiate appetite for torturing and punishing. When 
men commit murder on purpose to be hanged, in pre- 
ference to bearing the terrors of these places of se- 
condary exile, it cannot be expected that they are in 
the enjoyment of much ‘‘comfort.” This is no exposi- 
tion. tirade; nor is the statement made for our colonial 
~readers ; the facts are too well known here to require 
description. It is a true picture, intended for the eye 
of our numerous English readers. 


DISTILLATION FROM MILK. 

The possibility of obtaining ardent spirits from 
milk has been disputed by many chemists, but the 
experiments of Oseretshouesky of Petersburgh have 
proved that it is possible. The result of his experi- 
ments is, that milk does not undergo the vinous fer- 
mentation, if the butter and cheese are taken from it 
—cither must remain; and that whey, although it 
contains the whole of the sugar of milk, does not en- 
ter into the vinous fermentation, even although yeast 
be added. 


FECUNDITY OF THE VIPEK. 

Mr Robineau Desvoidy lately stated at the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, that, on opening a viper, he found 
in the uterus more than 3000 little ones, in different 
states. We donot know what species of viper this 
was, but we know that on opening one of our own vi- 
pers from the island of Arran, we found only twelve 
young ones in it, which occupied the whole extent of 
the abdominal cavity. 


SCOTCH AND ENGLISH. 

The national precedence between the English and 
Scotch may be settled by this, that the Scotch are al- 
ways asserting their superiority over the English, 
while the English never say a word about their su- 
periority over the Scotch. The first have got together 
a great number of facts and arguments in their own 
favour; the last never trouble their heads about the 
matter, but have taken the point for granted as self- 
evident.—Hazlitt’s “ Characteristics.” 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Michael Angelo’s seal represented three rings en- 
closed one within the other, as expressive of the union 
which he had made in his mind of the three arts of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. Michael An- 
gelo lived to avery great, yet healthy old age. In 
the beginning of the 18th century, the Senator Buo- 
narotti caused the vault to be opened at Florence in 
which his body was deposited. It was fonud perfect ; 
and the dress of green velvet, and even the cap and 
slippers in which he was buried, were entire. He 
appeared to have been a small, well-set man, with a 
countenance of great severity. 


COLUMN FOR THE FANCY. 
EXTRAORDINARY SHOOTING EXPLOITS. 


In 1809, Messrs Austin and Foster shot upon the 
manor of Fobsey Magnus, in Cornwall, and killed, in 
the course of the day, 43 brace of birds. In addition 
to his partridges, Mr Austin killed five hares and a 
water-rail, Both gentlemen used spectacles. 

On the 3d of September, Mr Lacey, of Wimborne- 
minster, shot upon the manor of Verwood, Dorset- 
shire, which contains only 2500 acres, thirty brace of 
partridges, ten brace of hares, and twelve couple of 
rabbits. He commenced his day’s sport with the 
rising sun, and closed it at four o’clock. He was at- 
tended by six servants and four couple of pointers. 

Lord Kingston made a considerable bet, to shoot 

forty brace of partridges on the Ist of September, on 
the manor of Heydon. He shot forty-one brace and 
a half. 
' On the 28th of January 1812, John Moseley, Esq. 
of Tofts, Norfolk, accompanied by eight friends, within 
five hours killed 8 partridges, 12 hares, 1 woodcock, 
28 rabbits, 275 pheasants, amounting in the whole to 
325, notwithstanding that nearly G00 pheasants had 
before been bagged on the same manor. 

In the same year (1812), there were killed upon 
the manor of Riddlesworth, in Norfolk, 574 hares, 
725 partridges, 701 pheasants, 49 snipes, 6 woodcocks, 
and 3402 rabbits, making in the whole 5548. 

in 1811, when Lord Moira (Marquis of Hastings) 
and several other shots of distinction were on a visit 
to Mr Coke, in Norfolk, the following were bagged in 
six days :—264 pheasants, 314 partridges, 29 wood- 
cocks, 46 snipes, 283 hares, 371 rabbits ; total bagged, 
1307. 

In December 1808, at Gipping, near Stowmarket, 
the seat of Sir John Shelley, 91 hares, 64 pheasants, 
and 101 rabbits, were killed in one day by seven gen- 
tlemen. 

The Duke of Rutland, at Cheveley Park, attended 
by his gamekeeper, killed 109 head of game. On the 
following day, all the sporting gentlemen and park- 
keepers went out, and killed as much game as filled 
four one-horse carts! The whole was dressed on the 
day of the grand jubilee. 


ANECDOTE OF THE LATE LORD ORFORD. 

No man ever sacrificed so much time or so much 
property on practical or speculative sporting, as the 
late Earl of Orford, whose eccentricities are too firmly 
indented upon “the tablet of the memory” ever to be 
obliterated from the diversified rays of retrospection. 
Among his experiments of fancy was a determina- 
tion to drive four red-deer stags in a phaeton, instead 
of horses, and these he had reduced to perfect discipline 
for his excursions and short journeys upon the road; 
but, unfortunately, as he was one day driving to New- 
market, their ears were saluted with the cry of a pack 
of hounds, which, soon after crossing the road in the 
rear, caught scent of the “four-in-hand,” and com- 
menced a new kind of chase, with ‘‘breast high” ala- 
crity. The novelty of this scene was rich beyond 
description: in vain did his lordship exert all his 
charioteering skill—in vain did his well-trained grooms 
energetically endeavour to ride before them; reins, 
trammels, and the weight of the carriage, were of no 
effect, for they went with the celerity of a whirlwind ; 
and this modern Phaeton, in the midst of his electrical 
vibrations of fear, bade fair to experience the fate of his 
namesake. Luckily, however, his lordship had been 
accustomed to drive this set of ‘ fiery-eyed steeds” to 
the Ram Inn, at Newmarket, which was most happily 
at hand, and to this his lordship’s most fervent prayers 
and ejaculations had been ardently directed, Into the 
yard they suddenly bounded, to the dismay of ostlers 
and stable boys, who seemed to have lost every faculty 
upon the occasion. Here they were luckily over- 
powered, and the stags, the phaeton, and his lordship, 
were all instantaneously huddled together in a barn, 
just as the hounds appeared in full cry at the gate, 


RUNNING IN A SACK, 


Tn the month of November 1811, a wager was run, 
for ten guineas a-side, in White Conduit Fields, be- 
tween two tradesmen of the names of Williams and 
Johnson, of the neighbourhood of Islington: the one 
was to run one hundred yards in a sack in less time 
than the other should go twice the distance in the com- 
mon way of running. A vast number of persons as- 
sembled to witness the novelty, and a great many bets 
were depending upon the issue; odds were three to 
one against Williams in the sack. ‘They started at 
fonr o’clock ; almost directly afterwards, the man in 
the sack fell down, and the other, by some accident, 
tumbled over him, and they both scrambled to get 
up; the former, though in the sack, being the most 
active, recovered himself first, aud won the wager by 
about twenty seconds. 


THE EXPEDITIOUS HIGHWAYMAN. 

In 1796, —— Nicks, a noted highwayman, robbed a 
gentleman at Gad’s Hill, in Kent, about four ix the 
morning. Nicks, apprehending that he was known to 
the person he had robbed, made for Gravesend, where 
he lost a whole hour in waiting for the ferry-boat ; 
yet, by crossing the country to Huntingdon, and then 
keeping to the northern road, he reached York, and 
appeared on the bowling-green in the evening, as he 

| proved upon his trial for this robbery. The jury ac- 
quitted him, thinking it impossible he could be at two 
places so greatly distant between sun and sun. 


DEAFNESS OF THE AGED. 

Nothing is more common than to hear old people 
utter querulous complaints with regard to their in- 
creasing deafness; but those who do so are not per= 
haps aware that this infirmity is the result of an 
express and wise arrangement of Providence in con- 
structing the human body. The gradual loss of hear- 
ing is effected for the best of purposes; it being to 
give ease and quietude to the decline of life, when any 
noises or sounds from without would but discompose 
the enfeebled mind, and prevent peaceful meditation. 
Indeed, the gradual withdrawal of all the senses, and. 
the perceptible decay of the frame, in old age, have 
been wisely ordained in order to wean the human mind 
from the concerns and pleasures of the world, and to 
induce a longing for a more perfect state of existence. 


—Ed, 
DANISH CHARACTER. ¥ 

The character of the Danes is generally that of a 
quiet and intelligent people, of rather cold demeanour, 
and difficult of access, but very sincerely hospitable 
when the threshold of their door is passed. Their 
personal appearance resembles very remarkably that 
of the Lowland Scots. Of the lower orders, almost all 
have light hair; but it is observed that dark hair 
predominates among the middle classes, of whom a 
great proportion are foreign settlers. ‘They area na- 
tion of deep devotion to their country; and blown 
about as they have been by reverses, it is not unnatural 
that they should cling to their country with something 
of a passionate love, and that they should become elo- 
quent in their vituperation of those whom they deem 
to have injured her. Insuch strains the songs of their 
poets commonly flow. ‘There is, perhaps, no people 
which possess such a mine of patriotic poetry. From 
them assuredly Campbell must have borrowed the idea 
of his beautiful ‘Ode on the Battle of the Baltic,” 
which very closely resembles in its construction the 
Danish National Hymn, “ Kong Christian stod ved 
hoien mast;” (‘King Christian by the mainmast 
stood.’’) 


NAPOLI DI ROMANIA. 

‘* Napoli di Romania,” says Keppel, “‘is the strong- 
est, perhaps nearly the only, stronghold the Greeks 
possess. The principal works consist in the fortifica- 
tions of Palmedes, which occupy the heights that over- 
hang the town. I was told, that a short time before 
I came, Count Heyden, in the expectation of a war 
with England, furnished the fort with guns, with the 
intention that they should be employed agaiust us, in 
case of a rupture with our country.” . 


ICELANDIC ADMONITIONS. - 

A venerable Icelandic writer, who lived at the end of 
the twelfth century, gives the following excellent ad- 
vices for self-government, which it may surprise many 
a one should come from such a country, and from so 
remote a period :—‘‘ Accustom thyself to a busy and 
wakeful life, but not so as to injure health by over 
exertion. Keep aloof from sadness, for sadness is 
sickness of soul. Be kind and gay, equable and 
changeable [that is, of easy manners, and not stiff. ] 
Avoid evil speaking, and give your counsel to him 
who will accept it. Seek the company of the best men. 
Keep thy tongue carefully ; it may honour—it may 
also condemn thee. If thou wax angry, speak little, 
and that little not vehemently. Men would give gold 
sometimes to buy back a passionate word, and I know 
of nothing that so destroys unity as the exchange of 
evil language, especially in the moment of strife; and 
there is no nobler, no higher power, than that by 
which a man can keep his own tongue from cursing, 
slandering, and other foolish prate. There are other 
things to be avoided like the fiend himself—as sensual 
excesses, gaming, wagers, and other improprieties and 
vices. These are the roots of many worse evils, and, 
unless great care be taken, will hand thee over to great 
shame and sin.” 
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BON MOT. 

On one occasion the late Dr Barclay happened to 
dine in a large party, which was composed chiefly 
of medical men. As the wine-cup circulated, the con. 
versation accidentally took a professional turn, and from 
the excitation of the moment, or some other cause, 
two of the youngest individuals present were the most 
forward in delivering their opinions. Sir James Mac. 
Intosh once told a political opponent, that so far from 
following his example of using hard words and soft 
arguments, he would pass, if possible, into the opposite 
extreme, and use soft words and hard arguments. 
But our unfledged M.D.’s disregarded the above salu- 
tary maxim, and made up in loudness what they wanted 
in learning. At length, one of them said something 
so emphatic—we mean as to manner—that a pointer 
dog started from his lair beneath the table, and dow- 
wow-wowed so fiercely that he fairly took the lead in 
the discussion. Dr Barclay eyed the hairy dialectician, 
and thinking it high time to close the debate, gave 
the animala hearty push with his foot, and exclaimed, 
in good broad Scotch, ‘Iie still, ye brute; for I am 
sure ye ken just as little about it as ony o’ them.”” We 
need hardly add, that this sally was followed by a 
hearty burst of laughter, in which even the disputants 
good-naturedly joined. 
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THE PASSING CROWD. 
Tue “ Passing Crowd” is a phrase coined in the spirit 
of indifference. Yet, to a man of what Plato calls 
universal sympathies,” and even tothe plain ordinary 
denizens of this world, what can be more interesting 
than “the passing crowd ?”” Does not this tide of hu- 
man beings, which we daily see passing along the ways 
of this world, consist of persons animated by the same 
spark of the divine essence, and partaking of the same 
high destinies with ourselves ? Jet us stand still but 
for a moment in the midst of this busy and seemingly 
careless scene, and consider what they are or may be 
whom: we see around us. In the hurry of the passing 
show, and of our own sensations, we see but a series 
of unknown faces; but this is no reason why we should 
regard them with indifference. Many of these per- 
sons, if we knew their histories, would rivet our ad- 
miration by the ability, worth, benevolence, or piety, 
which they have displayed in their various paths 
through life. Many would excite our warmest inte- 
rest by their sufferings—sufferings, perhaps, borne 
meekly and well, and more for the sake of others than 
themselves. How many tales of human weal and woe, 
of glory and of humiliation, could be told by those 
beings, whom, in passing, we regardnot! Unvalued 
as they are by us, how many as good as ourselves re- 
pose upon them the affections of bounteous hearts, and 
would not want them for any earthly compensation ! 
Every one of these persons, in all probability, retains 
in his bosom the cherished recollections of early happy 
days, spent in some scene which “ they ne’er forget, 
though there they are forgot,” with friends and fellows 
who, though now far removed in distance and in for- 
tune, are never tobe given up by the heart. Every 
one of these individuals, in all probability, nurses still 
deeper in the recesses of feeling, the remembrance of 
that chapter of romance in the life of every man, an 
early earnest attachment, conceived in the fervour of 
youth, unstained by the slightest thought of self, and 
for a time purifying and elevating the character far 
above its ordinary standard. Beneath all this gloss of 
the world—this cold conventional aspect, which all 
more or less present, and which the business of life 
renders necessary—there resides for certain a fountain 
of goodness, pure in its inner depths as the lymph 
rock-distilled, and ready on every proper occasion to 
well out in the exercise of the noblest duties. Though 
all may seem but a hunt after worldly objects, the 
great majority of these individvals can, at the proper 
time, cast aside all earthly thoughts, and communicate 
directly with the being whom their fathers havetaught 
_them to worship, and whose will and attributes have 
Keen taught to man immediately by Himself. Perhaps 
many of these persons are of loftier aspect than our- 
selyes, and belong toa sphere removed above our own. 
But, nevertheless, if the barrier of mere worldly form 
were taken out of the way, itis probable that we could 
interchange sympathies with these persons as freely 
and cordially as with any of our own class. Perhaps 
they are of an inferior order; but they are only in- 
ferior in certain circumstances, which should never 
interpose to prevent the flow of feeling for our kind. 
‘The great common features of human nature remain ; 
and let us never forget how much respect is due to 
the very impress of humanity—the type of the divine 
nature itself! Even where our fellow-creatures-are 
degraded by vice and poverty, let us still be gentle in 
our judging. The various fortunes which we every 
day see befalling the members of a single family, after 
they part off in their several paths through life, teach 
us that it is not to every one that success in the career 
of existence is destined. Besides, do not the arrange- 
ments of society at once necessitate the subjection of 
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an immense multitude to humble toil, and give rise to 
temptations, before which the weak and uninstructed 
can scarcely escape falling? But even beneath the 
soiled face of the poor artizan, there may be aspirations 
after some vague excellence, which hard fate has denied 
him the means of attaining, though the very wish to 
obtain itisitself ennobling. The very mendicant was 
not always so; he, too, has had his undegraded and 
happier days, upon the.recollection of which, some 
remnant of better feeling may still repose. 

These, I humbly think, are reasons why we should 
not look with coldness upon any masses of men with 
whom it may be our lot to mingle. It is the nature 
of a good man to conclude that others are like him- 
self; and if we take the crowd promiscuously, we can 
never be far wrong in thinking that there are worthy 
and well-directed feelings in it as well as in our own 
bosoms. 


TAM O’ THE COWGATE. 

Tuts ludicrous name was conferred by King James 
the Sixth, of facetious memory, upon one of the most 
sagacious and respectable of his councillors, the first 
Earl of Haddington, who happened to reside in that 
dingy and now much despised street, the Cowgate of 
Edinburgh. Thomas Hamilton, who raised himself 
by his talents from the Scottish bar to the peerage, 
and became the founder of a great family, was per- 
haps the most remarkable public man of his age, next 
to Napier of Merchiston, and possibly one or two 
others ; yet he is hardly known to the present genera- 
tion. We happen to be able to remedy this defect 
to a very surprising degree; for circumstances have 
put us in possession of a number of traditionary and 
historical anecdotes respecting him, such as may bring 
him almost alive before the mind of a modern reader, 
in full connection with all contemporary circumstances. 
We may indeed be permitted to remark, that rarely 
can such a minute and faithfully drawn picture, as 
that which follows, be presented two hundred years 
after the subject of it is in his grave. 

Tuomas Hamitron, otherwise called Tam 0’ THE 
CoweatTE, is represented, in Douglas’s Peerage, as 
the son of Hamilton of Priestfield, a branch of the 
house of Innerwick, which in its turn was a cadet of 
the noble house of Hamilton. Scott of Scotstarvit tells 
us, in his “Staggering State of Scots Statesmen,” 
a very acrimonious and curious memoir, that his 
grandfather was a merchant in the West Bow of Edin- 
burgh. If such was the case, it only renders the 
elevation of him of the Cowgate a little more honour- 
able. The mother of our hero was Elizabeth Heriot, 
of the family of Trabrown, probably arelation of Agnes 
Heriot of Trawbrown, the mother of George Bu- 
chanan. He was born in the year 1583, received his 
university and legal education in France, and com- 
menced practice in Edinburgh, as an advocate, in 1587. 
His talents very soon attracted attention. In 1592, 
he was raised to the bench, under the title of Lord 
Drumeairn. In 1595, he secured the office of King’s 
Advocate; and next year he was found in the list of 
eight persons to whom King James committed the 
charge of all the state patronage and finances, and who 
som their number were called Octavians. After the 
departure of James from Scotland, in 1603, Tam o’ 
the Cowgate was one of the Commissigners appointed 
on the part of Scotland to manage the proposed union 
with England; a scheme, however, which was not 
destined to be crowned with success for another cen- 
tury. 

As he now enjoyed some very lucrative offices, and 
was singularly moderate in hisexpenses, he soon waxed 
rich. There was at this time a great deal of church 
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land under a very uncertain sort of proprietary, being 
ouly enjoyed by persons who had received grants of 
it from the Protestant regents in the minority of King 
James, and liable, it was generally thought, to be re- 
voked, and again applied to ecclesiastical purposes, 
whenever the crown should be strong enough to carry 
such a measure into effect. ‘This land came into the 
market occasionally in large lots, and was sold at low 
prices proportioned to the likelihood of its revocation. 
King James, after his translation to England, and 
subsequently King Charles, were perpetually threaten- 
ing to restore the church to its former wealthy con- 
dition: the proprietors were of course in a state of 
great alarm during nearly the whole of these reigns. 
But Tam o’ the Cowgate, who was himself a sturdy 
Presbyterian, appears to have had the shrewdness to 
see that the sovereign would never be able to effect a 
purpose so contrary to the genius of the nation; and, 
accordingly, he bought the lands with as much confi- 
dence as the sellers disposed of them with fear. He 
began his purchases in £597, and in the course of about 
thirty years had acquired about twenty large estates, 
besides all the vast territories and jurisdictions which 
had once belonged to the Knights of St John, the suc- 
cessors of the Tempiars. On some of these estates he 
wrought gold and silver mines. This is not believed 
to have ever been a very profitable business in Scot- 
land, though certainly the country is not deficient 
in these precious metals. Tam, however, was one of 
those persons who can make silk purses out of sows’ 
ears. Having worked a silver mine in Linlithgow- 
shire into something like a good charatter, he sold 
it to King James for five thousand pounds ; and it is 
said that the poor monarch never made five shillings 
more by the concern, the vein being in reality ex- 
hausted. 

As he increased in wealth, he increased in dignity, 
and was promoted in office. In 1612, he was appointed 
Lord Clerk Register, and Secretary of State, two ex- 
cellent offices, though the salary attached to the latter 
was only one hundred pounds. In the following year 
he was raised to the peerage, under the title of Lord 
Binning and Byres, and in 1616 he succeeded Lord 
Preston as President of the Court of Session, a seat 
which it was not then illegal for a peer to hold, though 
so declared to be in the subsequent reign. “ For many 
years,” says Mr Tytler, in his Life of Sir Thomas Craig, 
“he [Lord Binning] conjoined, with apparent ease to 
himself, and acknowledged advantage to the country, 
the occupations of these high offices.’ Nor was this 
all: he was a friend and patron of learned men; he 
was deeply read, not only in civil law, but in matters 
of state policy, andin general history. To those who, 
ignorant of its proper distribution, complain of the 
want of time, it may form a useful lesson to regard 
the multitudinous labours of this remarkable man. 
According to our modern notions of intellectual labour, 
the various notes and observations collected by him in 
the course of his studies, and the marginal references 
yet seen upon his books, would rather appear the relics 
of a life wholly devoted to literary labour, than the 
fruits of those scattered hours which must have been 
stolen from the duties of the bench, the severer labours 
of the council-board, or the pleasures and intrigues of 
a court.” As ajudge, he was chiefly remarkable for 
his shrewdness. ‘In an action for the improbation 
of a writ,” says Forbes, in his Journal of the Court of 
Session, ‘‘ which the lords were convinced was forged, 
but puzzled for want of clear proof, the Lord Binning, 
taking up the writ in his hand, and holding it betwixt 
him and the light, discovered the forgery by the stamp 
of the paper, the first paper of such a stamp being pos-. 
terior to the date of the writ quarrelled.” On another 
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occasion, a Highland witness had come to give evidence 
for his chief. The feudal ideas of clanship are well 
known, even in the present day, to be on some occa- 
sions opposed to the fair expiscation of the truth ; and, 
if so now, it was still more the casein the time of Tam 
o’ the Cowgate. Terror, however, and the questions 
of the President, had overpowered in Donald the love 
of the clan, and he had been compelled to tell the tale 
as it happened. On coming out of court, he met a 
clansman who had arrived on the same errand, and 
was going in to be examined. ‘‘ Well, Donald,” said 
he, “how did you come on?” “God knows !” replied 
his bewildered friend, “my wits are not just settled 
yet. But Iam afraid I have told the truth.” “In- 
deed ! how could you do such a thing ?” “Oh! tobe 
sure, I began, and was going to tell my own way, 
when an awful man that sits in the middle broke in 
upon me with such a multitude of interrogatories, as 
they call them, that he quite dumfoundered me, and 
then I lay at his mercy, and he whirled the truth out 
of me as easy as ye would wind the thread off a pirn. 
He's a.tall man, with a velvet cap on, and an eye in 
his head as quick and bright as a partridge. If ye 
would tell a good tale of the chief, beware of him.”* 
In 1619, Tam was created Earl of Melrose, being 
then in possession of the lands of thatabbacy.. About 
eight years after, he procured this title to be changed 
for that of Haddington, on the plea that it was more 
honourable to have his style from a town than from a 
“kirk-living.” But his descendant, the present earl, 
has recently regained the interesting title of Melrose, 
on being raised to the British peerage, which is’ the 
last, and not the least deserved honour of the family. 
When Mylne wrote his account of Melrose, about 
1750, he found a tradition, that the first earl was a 
somewhat severe landlord, and had thereby provoked 
the satire of Mr Thomas Forrester, the eccentric and 
poetical minister of that parish. It is not supposed, 
however, that there was any farther reason for such 
an unfavourable report, than that the earl was a good 
lawyer, and, as such, probably seemed strict in his 
claims upon his vassals and feuars. Though he was 
perhaps anxious to turn every thing to the best account, 
and certainly must have been possessed of great talents 
for money-making, since he became the richest man 
of his time in Scotland, he is: not remembered as hav- 
ing been what is called miserly—a disposition as seldom 
connected with a degree of ambition like his, asis want 
of foliage the characteristic of tall trees. On the con- 
trary, to judge by the traditions of his family, he pos- 
sessed a vivacity of temper not generally endurant of 
the slow pace of avarice. Theold lord was one even- 
ing, after. a day’s hard labour in the public service, 
solacing himself with a friend, overa flask of wine, in 
his house in the Cowgate-++—attired for his better ease 
in a nightgown, cap, and slippers—when he was sud- 
denly disturbed by a great hubbub, which arose under 
his. window in the open street. This'soon turned out 
to be a bicker between the High School youths and 
those of the College; and it also appeared that the 
Jatter, fully victorious, were, notwithstanding a valiant 
defence, in the act of driving their antagonists before 
them. The Harl of Haddington’s sympathies were in- 
stantly and warmly awakened in favour of the retir- 
ing party, for he had been brought up at the High 
School, and going from thence to complete his educa- 
tion at Paris, had no similar reason to affect the Col- 
lege. He therefore sprang up, dashed into the street, 
sided with and rallied the fugitives, and took a most 
animated share in the combat that ensued, so that, 
finally, the High School youths, acquiring fresh 
strength and valour at seeing themselves befriended 
by the prime judge and privy-councillor of their coun- 
try (though only in his nightgown and slippers), 
“succeeded in turning the scale of victory upon the 
College youths, in spite of their superior individual 
ages and strength. The earl, who assumed the com- 
ond of the party, and did not hesitate to excite their 
‘gpirits by word as well as action, was not content till 
' hehad pursued the Collegioners through the: Grass- 
market, and out at the West Port, the gate of which he 
jocked against their return, thus compelling them: to 
spend the whole night in the suburbs and fields. He 
then returned home'in triumph to his castle of com- 
fort in the Cowgate, and resumed, where he had left 
off, the enjoyment of his friend and flask. We can 
easily imagine what a rare jest this must have been 
for “ King Jamie.” 
When this monarch visited Scotland in 1617, he 
found the old statesman very rich, and was informed 


Philosopher's Stone; there being no other feasible 
mode of accounting for his immense wealth, which 
rather seemed the effect of supernatural agency than 
of worldly prudence or talent. King James, quite 
tickled with the idea of the Philosopher’s Stone, and 
of so enviable a talisman having fallen into the hands 
of a Scottish judge, was.not long in letting his friend 
and gossip know of the story which he had héard re. 
specting him. Whether the Lord President was. of- 
fended at the imputation, has not been.recorded ; but it 
is probable that he took it in good part, as he imme- 
diately invited the king, and the rest of the company 
present, to come to his house in the Cowgate next day, 
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* The story is thus told’in a somewhat amplified manner by 


Mr Tytler, from the original anecdote’in Forbes's Journal. 


+ The earl rented, from Macgill of Rankeillor; that fine old 
house, or rather palace, which latterly went under the name of 
Merchants’ Court, and has recently been removed to make way for 
one of the new bridges giving access to the Old Town, 


when he would both do his best to give them a good 
dinner, and lay open to them the whole mystery of the 
Philosopher’s Stone. This agreeable invitation was of 
course accepted ; and the next day accordingly saw his 
castle thronged with the gay and gorgeous figures of 
England's king and courtiers, all of whom the President 
feasted to their hearts’ content. After dinner, the king 
reminded him of his Philosopher’s Stone, and express- 
ed the utmost anxiety to be speedily made acquainted 
with so rare a treasure, when the pawky lord address- 
ed his majesty and the company in a short speech, 
concluding with this information, that his whole secret 
lay in two simple and familiar maxims—“ Never put 
off till to-morrow what can be done to-day—nor ever 
trust to another's hand what your own can execute.” 
He might have added, from the works of an illustrious 
contemporary, 
This only is the witehcraft I have used. 

The guests, who expected to ‘find the earl’s talisman 
of a more tangible character, were perhaps disap- 
pointed that the whole matter turned out to be, like 
the subject of Hamlet’s reading, mere “‘ words ;” but 
the king, who could appreciate a good saying, took up 
the affair more blithely, and complimented his host upon 
the means he had employed in the construction of his 
fortune, adding, that these admirable apophthegms 
should henceforth be proverbial, under the appellation 
of “Tam 0’ THE COWGATE’S PuHILOsOPHER’S STONE.” 
The king appears to have been obeyed in this by his 
Scottish subjects with more readiness than he found 
in certain other of the edicts which he issued upon the 
occasion of his visit to Scotland ; for, long after the 
Episcopal forms of worship which he then engrafted 
upon Presbytery had passed away and been forgotten, 
Tam 0 the Cowgate’s Philosopher's Stone was remem= 
bered with satisfaction, and it has even been used as 
an adage within the recollection of aged persons still 
alive. 

A striking and most ludicrous idea may be obtained 
from the following anecdote, of the estimation in which 
the wisdom of the Earl of Haddington was held by the 
king, and at the same time, perhaps, of that singular 
monarch’s usual mode of speech. It must be under- 
stood, by way of prefatory illustration; that King 
James, who was the author of the earl’s popular ap- 
pellation, ‘* Tam o’ the Cowgate,” had a custom of be- 
stowing such ridiculous sodriguets on his principal 
councillors and. courtiers. Thus he conferred upon 
that grave and sagacious statesman, John Earl of 
Marr, the nickname Jock o’ the Skiates—probably in 
allusion to some circumstance which occurred in their 
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Buchanan. On hearing of an alliance between the 
Haddington and the Marr families, his majesty ex- 
claimed, betwixt jest and earnest, ‘“‘the Lord haud 
a grup 0’ me! if-Tam o’ the Cowgate’s son marry Jock 
o’ the Sklates daughter, what will come o me?” The 
good-natured monarch probably apprehended that so 
close a union betwixt two of his most subtle statesmen 
might make them too much for their master—as hounds 
are most dangerous when they hunt in couples. 

The Earl of Haddington died in 1637, full of years 
and honours. At Tynningham,+ the seat of his de- 
scendant, the present earl, there are two portraits of 
his lordship, one a half length, the other a head. 
Both have the same costume, namely, the gown of the 
keeper of the Privy Seal, of black satin, twisted with 
gold, a ruff, &c. The face represents a man of sixty- 
four and upwards, with a very short crop of hair, 
which, originally light-coloured or reddish, has be- 
come grey through age. His features are thin and 
sharp, expressive of peculiar acuteness; the forehead 
narrow, tall, and wrinkled ; while the dark hazel hue 
of his “‘ partridge-eye” quite justifies the Highlander’s 
expression. At Tynningham is also preserved his 
state dress; and it is a circumstance too characteristic 
to be overlooked, that in the crimson velvet breeches 
there are no fewer than nine pockets! Among many 
of the earl’s papers which remain in Tynningham 
House, one contains a memorandum, conveying a 
curious idea of the way in which public and political 
affairs were then managed in Scotland. The paper 
contains the heads of a petition in his own handwrit. 
ing to the Privy Council; and atthe end is a note “to 
gar the Chancellor’ do something else in his behalf. 

The eynical Scotstarvit, who could find throughout 
the continued sunshine of the earl’s prosperity, scarcely 


| a single shade whereon to exercise his malicious pencil, 


records with his usual satisfaction, that, if his lordship 


| was fortunate till the day of his death, at least his 
that the people believed him to be in possession of the | 


children were involved in disasters and poverty. This 


| seems to have beer. fully as much, however, the result 


of accident and the troubles of the civil war, as of any 


degeneracy in point of personal talent or virtue. The 


second, earl (Thomas) joined the Covenanters, and 
was made colonel of one of their regiments... In 1640, 


when stationed at Dunglass Castle, in East-Lothian,, 
| in order to watch the motions of the garrison of Ber- 
wick, he met his death in the following singular man- 


ner :—His lordship had for his page an English boy, 


/named Edward Paris, whose temper he had the mis- 


fortune to exasperate one day, by telling him jestingly. 
before company that his countrymen were a pack of 


|cowards, for having suffered themselves to be beaten, 


and run away, at Newburn. ‘he boy resolved upon 
revenging this insultin the most decisive manner, and 


+ The“old earl had a watch-tower at the top of his house, where 


‘he used to sit whole days (when not better employed) making 


observations of the proceedings of his labourers and work people 
out of doors, 
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that not only upon the author of it, but also upon those 
who had witnessed and partaken in it, Sir James 
Balfour says, that Paris was entrusted with the key 
of the powder vault, and that Lord Haddington re- 
posed so much confidence in the youth, that he con- 
sidered no other individual of his company so worthy 
of this important charge. He paid dearly for his jest, 
and for this misplaced confidence. On Sunday the 
30th of August, at noon, as the earl and many of his 
officers and vassals were standing in the courtyard of 
the castle, the page went down to the vault, and, with 
the utmost deliberation, thrust a hot iron into one of 
the powder barrels, which instantly exploding, blew 
the principal building of the castle into the air, with 
all the people in it, and threw down the side-walls of 
the court upon the unfortunate Earl and his attend- 
ants. Lord Haddington, with his brother and other 
kinsmen, all the tenants, it is said, of the estate of 
Tynningham, about thirty gentlemen, a great number 
of soldiers, and not fewer than fifty-four male and fe- 
male servants, perished in this dreadful calamity, to- 
gether with the wretched page himself, of whose body 
no part was ever found, except an arm, the hand of 
which still grasped the iron spoon with which it had 
kindled the barrel! While the surviving children of 
Tam o’ the Cowgate shared in the misfortunes of the 
| time, or dilapidated their patrimonies by what Sir 
John Scott calls their riotous style of living, the line 
of the family was carried on by a series of luckless re+ 
| presentatives, in whose hands the immense estates. 
| acquired by their sagacious ancestor rapidly disap- 
peared. The eldest son of the second earl died before 
he came of age, after having made-an imprudent match 
with a beautiful and accomplished, but profligate 
Frenchwoman, who in little more than six months of 
married life involved his estates in such debts as were 
not fully paid by his successors in twice as many 
years.* Other minorities succeeded, and were at- 
tended in those disastrous times. with effects the very 
reverse of those which are now so favourable to infan- 
| tine heirs. Thelanguishing talentand impaired wealth 
' of the family were, however, at length revived by an 
alliance with that of the celebrated Chancellor, the 
Duke of Rothes ; from which: proceeded two successive 
generations of poets, and other ignes minores,+ whose 
| spirited characters reflected back credit on the name 
of their distinguished ancestor. It is needless to re- 
mind the reader that another century has not seen 
this second flame exhibit symptoms of decay. 

To all that has been said respecting the philosopher 
of the Cowgate, we may add, that, though his land- 
buying propensities were such and. so well known 
that every body who wished to reduce their “ dirty 
acres” to the pleasant form of cash, thought of apply- 
ing to nobody but him, yet he does not seem to have 
ever felt a desire of living in a house of his own pro- 
perty. What makes the circumstance of his continu 
ing to rent the house in the Cowgate the more remark- 
able, is, that the son of his landlord, Macgill, was “in 
a selling way” long before the decease of the Earl of 
Haddington.. We can only account for this seeming 
inconsistency, by supposing that the earl had got 
an exceedingly long and exceedingly cheap lease of 
the house when he first inhabited it, and found the 
rent which he paid for it to be less than the interest 
or yearly value of its purchase money. That the rent’ 
was very moderate, is proved bya circumstance still 
remembered in the family, namely, that healsorented. 
a tenement on the opposite side of the Cowgate, which 
he occupied as a coach-house and stables, and the rent 
of which, though perhaps little enough, caused him to 
complain, not without some show of reason, that he 
paid more for his stables than for his house ! 


THE FRENCH VILLAGE, 
AN AMERICAN DESCRIPTIVE TALE. 
Own the borders of the Mississippi may be seen the re- 
mains of an old French village, which once boasted a 
numerous population of as happy and as thoughtless 
souls as ever danced to aviolin. If content is wealth, 
as philosophers would fain persuade us, they were opu- 
lent; but they would have been reckoned miserably 
poor by those who estimate worldly riches by the more 
popular standard. Their houses were scattered in 
disorder, like the tents of a wandering tribe, along the 
margin of a deep bayou, and not far from its con- 
fluence with the river, between which and the town 
was a strip of rich alluvion, covered with a gigantic 
growth of forest trees. Beyond the bayou was a 
swamp, which, during the summer heats, was nearly 
dry, but in the rainy season presented a vast lake of 
several miles in extent. The whole of this morass was: 
thickly set with cypresses, whose interwoven branches 
and close foliage excluded the sun, and rendered this. 
as gloomy a spot as the most melancholy poet ever 
‘dreamt of. And yet it was not tenantless—and there 
_ were seasons when its dark recesses were enlivened by 
| notes peculiar to itself. Here the young Indian, not 
yet entrusted to wield the tomahawk, might be seem 
paddling his light canoe among the tall weeds, darting, 
| his arrows at the parroquets, that chattered among the 


* This lady (Henrietta de Coligny, —s grandaughter of’ 
| the celebrated Admiral Coligny) afterwards married a Huguenot 
Count, from whom she speedily got herself separated; and as she 
, turned Catholie immediately after, Christina, Queen of Sweden,, 
took occasion to say that her apostaey was owing to her hatred 
to her husband, for she had desired never again to meet him either 
_ in this world or the next, ; 
+ One of these wasa lumen magnum, the late Lord Hailes, whose 
tee was the sister of the amiable, witty, and unfortunate Lord 
inning, 
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boughs, and screaming and laughing with delight, 
as he stripped their gaudy plumage. ‘ Here myriads 
of musquitoes filled the air with an incessant hum; 
and thousands of frogs attuned their voices in har- 
monious concert, as if endeavouring to rival the 
sprightly fiddles of their neighbours ; and the owl, 
peeping out from the hollow of a blasted tree, screeched 
forth his wailing note, as if moved by the terrific 
energy of grief. From this gloomy spot, clouds of 
miasm rolled over the village, spreading volumes of 
bile and fever abroad upon the land; and sometimes 
countless multitudes of musquitoes, issuing from the 
humid desert, assailed the devoted village with incon- 
ceivable fury, threatening to draw from its inhabi- 
tants every drop of French blood which yet circulated 
in their veins. But these evils by no means dismayed, 
or even interrupted, the gaiety of this happy people. 
When the musquitoes came, the monsieurs lighted 
their pipes, and kept up not only a brisk fire, but a 
dense smoke against the assailants; and when the fe- 
ver threatened, the priest, who was also the doctor, 
“flourished his lancet—the fiddler flourished his bow— 
‘and the happy villagers flourished their heels, and 
sang, and laughed, and fairly cheated death, disease, 
and the doctor, of patient and of prey. 

Beyond the town, on the other side, was an exten- 
sive prairie—a vast unbroken plain of rich green, em- 
bellished with numerous flowers of every tint, and 
whose beautiful surface presented no other variety 

. than here and there a huge mound—the venerable mo- 
mument of departed ages—or a solitary tree of stunted 
growth, shattered by the blast, and pining alone in the 
gay desert. The prospect was bounded by a range of 
tall bluffs, which overlooked the prairie, covered at 
some points with groves of timber, and at others ex- 
hibiting their naked sides, or high, bold peaks, to the 
eye of the beholder. Herds of deer might be seen here 
at sunrise, slily retiring to their coverts, after riot- 
‘ing away the night on the rich pasturage. Here the 
lowing kine lived, if not in clover, at least in some- 


/ thing equally nutritious ; and here might be seen im- | 
mense droves of French ponies roaming untamed, the | 
common stock of the village, ready to be reduced to | 


servitude by any lady or gentleman who chose to take 
‘the trouble. ‘ 

This little colony was composed partly of emigrants 
from France, and partly of natives—not Indians, but 
gona fide French, born in America, but preserving 
their language, their manners, and their agility in 
dancing, although several generations had passed 
away since their first settlement. Here they lived 
perfectly happy ; and well they might ; for they en- 
joyed, to the full extent, those three blessings on which 
our declaration of independence has laid so much stress 
—life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

If this village had no other recommendation, it is 


quired after Mam’selle’s pony, and Mam’selle’s cow, 
and her garden, and every thing appertaining to her, 
real, personal, and mixed; and she displayed a cor- 
responding interest in all concerns of her kind neigh- 
bour. These discussions were mutually beneficial. 
If Mam’selle’s cattle ailed, or if her pony was guilty 
of any impropriety, who so able to advise her as Mons. 
Baptiste ?—andif his plants drooped or his poultry died, 
who so skilful in such matters, as Mam’selle Jean- 
ette? Sometimes Baptiste forgot his pipe, in the 
superior interest of the ¢éte-d-¢éte, and must needs step 
in to light it at Jeanette’s fire, which caused the gos- 
sips of the village tosay that he purposely let his pipe 
go out, in order that he might himself goin. But he 
denied this: and indeed, before offering to enter the 
dwelling of Mam’selle on such occasions, he usually 
solicited permission to light his pipe at Jeanette’s 
sparkling eyes—a compliment at which, although it 
had been repeated some scores of times, Mam’selle 
never failed to laugh and curtsy, with great good hu- 
mour and good breeding. 

It cannot be supposed that a bachelor of so much 
discernment could long remain insensible to the galaxy 
of charms which centred in the person of Mam’selle 
Jeanette ; and, accordingly, it was currently reported 
that a courtship of some ten years’ standing had: been 
slily conducted on his part, and as cunningly eluded 
on hers. . It was not averred that Baptiste had ac- 
tually gone the fearful length of offering his hand, 
or that Jeanette had been so imprudent as to discou- 
rage, far less reject, alover of such respectable preten- 
sions. But there was thought to exist a strong 
hankering on the part of the gentleman, which the 
lady managed so skilfully as to keep his mind in a 
kind of equilibrium, like that of the patient animal 
between the two bundles of hay; so that he would 
sometimes halt in the street, midway between the two 
cottages, and cast furtive glances, first at the one and 
then at the other, as if weighing the balance of com- 
fort; while the increased volume of smoke which is- 
sued from his mouth seemed to argue that the fire 
of his love had other fuel than tobacco, and was li- 
terally consuming the inward man. 

Such was the situation of affairs when I first visited 


| this village, about the time of the cession of Louisiana 


endeared to my recollection as the birth-place and | 


residence of Monsieur Baptiste Menou, who was one 
of its principal inhabitants when I first visited it. He 
was a bachelor of forty, a tall, lank, hard-featured per- 
sonage, as straight as a ramrod, and almost as thin, 
with stiff black hair, sunken cheeks, and a complexion 
a tinge darker than that of the aborigines. His per- 
son was remarkably erect, his countenance grave, his 
gait deliberate; and when to all this be added an 
enormous pair of sable whiskers, it will be admitted 
that Monsieur Baptiste was no insignificant person. 
He had many estimable qualities of mind and body, 
which endeared him to his friends, whose respect was 
increased by the fact of his having been a soldier and 
a traveller. ; 

Across the street, immediately opposite to Mons. 
Baptiste, lived Mademoiselle Jeanette Duval, a lady 
who resembled him in some respects, but, in many 
others, was his very antipode. Like him, she was 
cheerful and happy, and ,single; but, unlike him, 
she was brisk, and fat, and plump. Monsieur was 
the very pink of gravity; Mademoiselle was blessed 
with a goodly portion thereof—but her’s was specific 
gravity. Her hair was dark, but her heart was light ; 
and her eyes, though black, were as brilliant a pair of 
orbs as-ever beamed upon the dreary solitude of a 
bachelor’s heart. Jeanette’s heels were as light as her 
heart, and her tongue as active as her heels: so that, 

‘notwithstanding her rotundity, she was as brisk a 
Frenchwoman as ever frisked through the mazes of a 
cotillion. To sum up her perfections, her complexion 
was of a darker olive than the genial sun of France 
confers on her brunettes ; and her skin was as smooth 
and shining as polished mahogany. Her whole house- 
hold consisted of herself and a female negro servant. 
A spacious garden, which surrounded her house, a 
ponys and a herd of cattle, constituted, in addition to 

1er personal charms, all the wealth of this amiable 
spinster. But with these she was rich, as they sup- 
plied her table, without adding much to her cares. 

Baptiste and Jeanette were the best of neighbours. 
He always rose at the dawn, and after lighting his 
pipe, sallied forth into the open air, where Jeanette 
usually made her appearance at the same time; for 
there was an emulation, of long standing, between 
them, which should be the earliest riser. 

_ “Bon jour! Mam’selle Jeanette,” was his daily 
salutation. 

“Ah! bon jour! bon jour! Monsieur Menou,’”’ 
was her daily reply. 

Then, as he gradually approximated the little paling 
which surrounded her door, he hoped Mam’selle was 
well this morning, and she reiterated the kind inquiry, 
but with increased emphasis. Then Monsieur in- 


to the United States. Thenews of that event had just 
reached this sequestered spot, and was, but indifferently 
relished. Independently of the national attachment 
which all men feel, and the French so justly, the in- 
habitants of this region had reason to prefer to all 
others the government which had afforded them pro- 
tection, without constraining their freedom, or sub- 
jecting them to any burdens; and with the kindest 
feelings towards the Americans, they would willingly 
have dispensed with any nearer connection than that 
which already existed. They, however, said little on 
the subject; and that little was expressive of their 
cheerful acquiescence in the honour done them by the 
American people in buying the country, which the 
emperor had done them the honour to sell. 

I remained several weeks at this hospitable village. 
Few evenings passed without a dance, at which all 
were assembled, young and old; the mothers vying in 
agility with their daughters, and the old men setting 
examples of gallantry to the young. I accompanied 
their young men to the Indian towns, and was hospi- 
tably entertained. I followed them to the chase, and 
witnessed the fall of many a noble buck. In their 
light canoes, I glided over the turbid waters of the 


Mississippi, or through the labyrinths of the morass, | 


in pursuit of water-fowl. I visited the mounds where 
the bones of thousands of warriors were mouldering, 
overgrown with prairie violets, and thousands of name- 
less flowers. I saw the mocassin snake basking in the 
sun, the elk feeding on the prairie; and returned to 
mingle in the amusements of a circle, where, if there 
was not Parisian elegance, there was more than Pa- 
risian cordiality. 

Several years passed away before I again visited 
this country. The jurisdiction. of the American go- 
vernment was now extended over this immense region, 
and its beneficial effects were beginning to be widely 
disseminated. The roads were crowded with the teams 
and herds and families of emigrants hastening to 
the land of promise. Steam-boats. navigated every 
stream, the axe was heard in every forest, and the 
plough broke the sod whose verdure had covered the 
prairie for ages. 

It was sunset when I reached the margin of the 
prairie on which the village is situated. My horse, 
wearied witha long day’s travel, sprung forward with 
new vigour when his hoof struck the smooth firm 
road which led across the plain. It was a narrow 
path, winding among the tall grass, now tinged with 
the mellow hues of autumn. © I gazed with delight over 
the beautiful surface.. The mounds and the solitary 
trees were there, just‘as I had left them, and they 
were familiar to my eye as the objects of yesterday. 
It was eight miles across the prairie, and I had not 
passed half the distance when night set in. I strained 
my eyes to catch a glimpse of the village, but. two 
large mounds anda clump of trees which intervened 
defeated my purpose. I thought of Gabrielle, and 
Jeanette, and Baptiste, and the priest—the fiddles, 
dances, and French ponies; and fancied every minute 
an hour, and every foot a mile, which separated me 
from scenes and persons so deeply impressed -~onmy 
imagination. 

At length I passed the mounds, and beheld the lights 
twinkling in the village, now about two miles off, like 
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a brilliant constellation in the horizon. The lights 
seemed very numerous—I thought they moved; and 
at last discovered that they were rapidly passing 
about. “ What can be going on in the village?” 
thought I—then a strain of music met my ear. “ They 
are going to dance,” said I, striking my spurs into 
my jaded nag, “and I shall see all my friends together.” 
But as I drew near, a volume of sounds burst upon 
me, such as defied all conjecture. Fiddles, flutes, and 
tambourines, drums, cow-horns, tin trumpets, and 
kettles, mingled their discordant notes with a strange 
accompaniment of laughter, shouts, and singing. This 
singular concert proceeded from a mob of men and 
boys, who paraded through the streets preceded by 
one who blew an immense tin horn, and ever and anon 
they shouted, to which the mob responded. I now re- 
collected to have heard of a custom which prevails 
among the American French, of serenading at mar- 
riages; and I rode towards the crowd, who had 
halted before a well-known doer, to ascertain who 
were the happy parties, and soon learned that they 
were Monsieur Baptiste Menou and Mam’selle Jean- 
ette Duval, of whom I have already spoken. 

The door of the little cabin, whose hospitable thresh- 
old I had so often crossed, now opened, and Baptiste 
made his appearance—the identical, sallow, erect 
personage with whom I had parted several years be~ 
fore, with the same. pipe.in his mouth. His visage 
was as long and*as melancholy as ever, except that 
there was a slight tinge of triumph in its expression, 
and a bashful casting down of the eye; reminding one 
of a conqueror proud but modest in his glory. He 
gazed with an embarrassed air at the serenaders, bowing 
repeatedly, as if conscious that he was the hero of the 
night. 

I retired to my former quarters, at the house of am 
old settler—a little, shrivelled, facetious Frenchman, 
whom I found in his red flannel nightcap, smoking 
his pipe, and seated, like Jupiter, in the midst of clouds 
of his own creating, talking.of merry doings in the 
village. 

Upon after inquiry, I found that many causes of 
discontent had combined to embitter the lot of my 
simple-hearted friends. Their ancient allies, the In- 
dians, had sold their hunting grounds, and their re- 
moval deprived the village of its only branch of com- 
merce. Surveyors were busily employed in' measuring 
off the whole country, with the avowed intention on 
the part of the government of converting into private 
property those beautiful regions which had heretofore 
been free to all who trod the soil, or breathed the air- 
Portions of it were already thus occupied. Farms and 
villages were spreading over the country with alarm- 
ing rapidity, deforming the face of nature, and scaring 
the elk and the buffalo from their long frequented 
ranges. Yankees and Kentuckians were pouring in, 
bringing with them the selfish distinctions and de- 
structive spirit of society. Settlements were planted 
in the immediate vicinity of the village, and the an- 
cient heritage of the ponies was invaded by the igno~ 
ble beasts of the interlopers. 

From that time the village began to depopulate. 
Some of its inhabitants followed the footsteps of the 
Indians, and continue to this day to trade between 
them and the whites, forming a kind of link between 
civilised and savage men. A larger portion, headed 
by the priest, floated down the Mississippi, to seek 
congenial society among the sugar plantations of their 
countrymen in the south. They found a pleasant 
spot on the margin of a large bayou, whose placid 
stream was enlivened by droves of alligators, sporting 
their innocent gambols on its surface. Swamps, ex~ 
tending in every direction, protected them from far 
ther intrusion. Herea new village arose, and ayoung 
generation of French was born, as happy and as care- 
less as that which is passing away. 

Baptiste alone adhered to the soil of his fathers, 
and Jeanette, in obedience to her marriage vow, cleaved 
to Baptiste. He sometimes talked of following his 
clan ; but when the hour came, he could never sum- 
mon fortitude to pull up his stakes. He had passed 
so many happy years of single blessedness in his own 
cabin, and had been so long accustomed to view that 
of Jeanette with a wistful eye, that they had become 
necessary tohis happiness. Like other idle bachelors, 
he had had his day-dreams, pointing to future enjoy~ 
ment. He had been for years planning the junction 
of his domains with those of his fair neighbour; had 
arranged how the fences were to intersect, the fields 
to be enlarged, and the whole to be managed by the 
thrifty economy of his partner. All these plans were 
now about to be realised; and he wisely concluded 
that he could smoke his pipe and talk to Jeanette as 
comfortably here as elsewhere; and as he had not 
danced ,for many years, and Jeanette was growing 
rather too corpulent for that exercise, he reasoned 
that even the deprivation of the fiddlers and king- 
balls could be borne. Jeanette loved comfort too; 
but having besides a sharp eye for the main chance, 
was governed by a deeper policy. By a prudent ap. 
propriation of her own savings and those of her hus- 
band, she purchased from the emigrants many of the 
fairest acres in the village, and thus secured an ample 
property. 

A large log-house has since been erected in the 
space between the cottages of Baptiste and Jeanette; 
which form wings to the main building, and are care. 
fully preserved in remembrance of old times. All the 
neighbouring houses have fallen down, and a few 
heaps of rubbish, surrounded by corn fields, show 
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where they stood. All is changed, except the two 
proprietors, who live here in ease and plenty, exhibit- 
ing, in their old age, the same amiable character 
which in early life won for them the respect and love 
of their neighbours, and of each other. 


POLAND IN 1830. 


Tux following statistical notices of that most unfor- 
tunate country, Poland, as drawn up by Dr B. Zayd- 
ler, a Polish writer, and which appeared in a recent 
Italian journal, cannot fail to be perused with inte- 
rest at the present time :— 

“ The kingdom of Poland is divided into the fol- 
lowing palatinates—Masovia, Cracow, Sandomer, Ka- 
tisz, Lublin, Plotsk, and Augustowa. The population, 
according to the last census in 1829, was (exclusive 
of the army) 4,088,290, which may be thus classed :— 


By their several races— 


The real Poles, . E d Cs - 8,000,000 

Russini, or Rusniacks, from the eastern parts 
of ancient Poland, i B 4 100,000 
Lithuanians, ° ° ° . - 200,000 
Germans, . . . . . 300,000 
Jews, . ° ° ° . 400,000 
4,000,000 

By their religion— 

Roman Catholics, | e . » 3,400,000 
Greek Church, . . . * : 100,000 
Lutherans, <i . 4 4 e 150,000 
Calvinists, . 5 . 5 5 ° 5,000 
Jews, 6 A ; s a * 400,000 
Other sects, . . . : . 5,000 


4,060,000 
The population of the towns is to that of the coun- 
try as one to five. 
Employed in agriculture, there are householders, 1,871,259 


Their families and servants, 2,221,188 
Manufacturers, . 4 ° - 140,377 
Their families, . ‘ : 3 $58,035 
Tradesmen, . . 5 ° ° 49,888 
Their families, 131,331 
Landed proprietors, 5 ° 4,205 
Copyholders, 4 . . . ° 1,886 
Freeholders in towns, 5 5 c 41,654 
Persons employed under government, 8,414 
Patients in 592 public hospitals, 5 5,376 
Prisoners in the 76 prisons, . . + 7,926 


The proportion between the nobles and the ple- 
beians is as one to thirteen. According to a verifica- 
tion made by the senate in 1824, there were in the 
kingdom twelve princes, seventy-four counts, and 
twenty barons, besides the inferior or untitled nobility. 

The city of Warsaw reckoned, in 1815, only 80,000 
inhabitants ; it now amounts to 140,000, besides the 
garrison. The provincial towns are, Lublin, having 
13,400; Kalisz, 12,100; Plotsk, 9200, &c. The po- 
pulation of the kingdom has been increasing since 
1815, at the rate of 100,000 individuals every year. 
It appears from Dr Rodecki’s statistical tables, pub- 
lished at Warsaw in 1830, that there are Jews in 
almost every town in the kingdom of Poland; that 
in fourteen of these their number is equal to that of 
the Christians, while in one hundred and fourteen it 
is greater; in three the inhabitants are either all Jews, 
or almost entirely so. In Warsaw alone they muster 
30,000. Their number is fast increasing. They 
monopolise almost all trade, to the exclusion of the 
Christian population. The government has endea- 
voured to check this evil, but with little success ; and 
with this view Professor Chiarini has been employed 
in translating the Talmud, and in laying down a plan 
of reform for this singular people. The Catholic re- 
ligion being that of the great majority of the king- 
dom, is under the special protection of the government, 
without infringing, however, on the public freedom of 
other forms of worship, and on the equality of indi- 
viduals of every communion in the enjoyment of civil 
rights. The Catholic hierarchy consists of the arch- 
bishop of Warsaw, primate of the kingdom, and eight 
bishops, one for each palatinate. There are 1638 parish 
churches, one hundred and seventeen auxiliary ones, 
six colleges, eleven seminaries, one hundred and fifty- 
one male convents, and twenty-nine female. In 1819, 
Pope Pius VII. suppressed, by a bull, thirty-one 
male convents, and thirteen female. The number of 
the clergy of the Latin Catholic church is 2740.° The 
Greek Catholics have a bishop at Chelm, 287 parish 
churches, one seminary, and five maleconvents. Their 
priests amount to 354. There are besides six churches 
of the Russo-Greek communion, under the jurisdiction 
of the bishop of Minsk, twenty-nine Lutheran, and 
nine Calvinist churches, having their respective con- 
sistories, two of the sect of Philippines, 274 syna- 
gogues, and two Mahomedan mosques, with their 
imams. 

The university of Warsaw was founded in 1816, in 
lieu of that of Cracow, and it consists of five faculties, 

-having 48 professors, and about 750 students. There 
are, besides, at Warsaw four lyceums, besides other 
schools, Sunday schools for mechanics, and girls’ 
schools. Inthe provinces are 11 palatine schools, and 
14 district ones. In all the kingdom there are 1756 
professors, or teachers, nearly 30,000 students, and 
about 11,000 female pupils. . In all chief towns of pa- 
latinates, there are civil and criminal courts, besides 
commissioners of the peace in every district. The two 
courts of appeal and the supreme court assemble at 
Warsaw. The senate takes cognisance of offences 
against the state. Thereare also a court of commerce 
and a territorial court, 

_ The army consisted, in 1830, of eight regiments of 
infantry of the line, besides the guards; four regiments 
of light infantry; eight regiments of cavalry, besides 


and two ditto of horse; a corps of engineers, &c.; in 
all, 36,000 men. The arsenal and foundry areat War- 
saw. ‘There are two fortresses in the kingdom, Za- 
mosk and Modlin. Every individual from 20 to 30 
years of age is subject to military service, except in 
cases of exemption provided by the law. The two 
new.military schools, formed in 1825, near Warsaw, 
have educated already nearly 7000 pupils. 

In 1827, the national receipt was 71,988,102 florins, 
and the expenditure was 69,016,030 florins ; the Polish 
florin is about 6d. sterling. 

There are in the kingdom, especially about Keilce, 
mines of iron, zinc, coals, and also copper and lead. 
Of 451 towns in the kingdom, 353 consist more than half 
of wooden houses ; 83 are entirely of wood; 6 have half 
their houses made of brick; and 9 consist of more 
brick than wooden houses. Warsaw contains 1540 
brick, and 1421 wooden houses. Besides the towns 
—of which 214 are national property, and 237 belong 
to private families—there are in the kingdem 22,365 
villages, 5373 of which are national property, and 
16,992 private property. The communications have 
been extensively improved since 1815. Two fine sub- 
stantial roads cross the whole kingdom, one from 
Kalisz to Brzesk Litewski, another from Cracow to 
the Niemen, both passing through Warsaw. Diligences 
have been established ; inns and post-houses erected ; 
523 bridges have been constructed or repaired. Em- 
bankments, in great part of stone, have been raised to 
restrain the waters of the Vistula. The other rivers 
have been cleansed, and a canal has been cut to join 
the Narva,.to the Niemen. 

The city of Warsaw has wonderfully improved since 
the peace. New streets, squares, palaces, gardens, 
private and public buildings, have been constructed 
either by government or by individuals, assisted, in 
many instances, by the public treasury. ‘The streets 
are well lighted; several of them have been Macadam- 
ised. The management of prisons has been ameliora- 
ted, and convicts are employed in the public works ; 
mendicity is suppressed. A society of beneficence has 
been formed at Warsaw, as well as a society of the 
friends of science. A new exchange, a new theatre, 
the new church of St Alexander, new barracks and a 
monument to Copernicus, by Thorwaldsen, have been 
raised. 

The exports of the kingdom consist chiefly in corn 
and cattle, besides honey, wax, timber, wool, hides, 
and tallow. The imports are wines, tobacco, colonial 
produce, and articles of luxury and fashion. The 
manufactures of woollen cloth, linen, carpets, and 
leather, have thriven since the peace. Whilein 1815 
there were hardly one hundred looms for coarse woollen 
cloths, there are now above six thousand, which now 
supply the whole kingdom, including the army. More 
than ten thousand families of foreign workmen, chiefly 
German and Swiss, have expatriated to Poland, where 
they have built new towns, and peopled districts for- 
merly deserted. There are numerous distilleries of 
spirits, and the brewing trade is very extensive; they 
brew porter and ale equal to those of England. By 
the former laws of Poland, commerce was depressed, 
and no noble, however poor, could, without degrada- 
tion, resort to it, whilst he often served in a menial 
capacity a richer nobleman. 

Agriculture, which is still the principal occupation 
of the population, suffers under a depression of prices. 
In 1827, they reaped 4,439,399 korzecs (a korzec is 
nearly two hundredweight) of rye, 3,183,023 of oats, 
1,506,062 of barley, and 751,076 of wheat, besides 
4,288,185 korzecs of potatoes and hay, flax, hemp, and 
honey. The cattle are improving both in quantity 
and quality. 

In 1827, there were in the kingdom 694,728 cows, 
475,946 oxen, 259,990 calves, 703,207 pigs, about two 
millions and a half sheep, 192,841 horses, 8771 stal- 
lions, 167,901 mares. About one-half the extent of 
the territory of the kingdom may be reckoned to be 
cultivated, one-fourth of the remainder is occupied by 
forests, and the rest by marshes and uncultivated 
lands. Since the establishment of the grand duchy 
of Warsaw, the peasantry of that part of Poland have 
been emancipated ; they live on the estates of the great 
landlords, each family having a cabin and thirteen 
acres of ground, on condition of working for the owner 
three days in a week. | They may remove themselves 
by giving up their tenements. Several proprietors 
have adopted the system of free labour and wages.” 


; ANECDOTE. 

The following anecdote is extracted from a Belgian 
journal :—‘ An individual at Antwerp lately gave a 
supper to forty poor hunchbacks! Heawarded a pre- 
mium of sixty florins to him whose hunch was the 
most prominent, and who was also proclaimed king of 
the feast. Carriages were sent to bring the guests 
from their residences, and to take them back again 
when the festivities were concluded. They enjoyed 
the dance till a late hour in the night, and returned 
home highly gratified with the kindness and genero- 
sity of their landlord.” 

LADY STAIR’S PUN. 

Graham of Claverhouse (commonly pronounced Cla- 
vers) was appointed sheriff of Wigtonshire in 1682. 
On one occasion, when this violent persecutor had 
been inveighing in Lady Stair’s presence against our 
illustrious reformer, she said, ‘“‘ Why are you so se- 
vere on the character of John Knox? You are both 
reformers ; he gained his point by clavers; you at- 


the yagers of the guard; two brigades of foot artillery, | tempt to gain yours by knocks !” 


JAMAICA—SLAVES. : 
Jamaica is the most considerable, as well as by far 
the most valuable, of the British West India islands. 
It is situated among the group of islands called the 
Greater Antilles; extends 140 miles in length by 50 
in breadth, at its widest part; has the island of St 
Domingo on the east, and from which it is separated. 
by a channel; Cuba on the north; the Bay of Hon- 
duras on the west; and South America on the south. 
It lies in 18° 12’ of north latitude. The climate is 
temperate, the medium heat at Kingston, throughout 
the year, being 80°, and the least 70°, which is much 
about the same as the hottest summers in Scotland. 
The air, however, is much colder in the high grounds. 
The island is crossed longitudinally by an elevated 
ridge, called the Blue Mountains, and one of the peaks 
rises to a height of 7431 feet above the level of the sea. 
Jamaica is one of the most beautiful and fruitful coun- 
tries in the world, and may be styled the Emerald of 
the Ocean. Though discovered by Columbus in the 
year 1494, and settled by the Spaniards in 1509, since 
which period it has been gradually undergoing im-~- 
provements, especially since it was conquered by the 
English, in 1655, it still exhibits all the wild luxuri- 
ance and natural character of a forest. Its extensive 
woods of mahogany, and other large trees, cover @ 
vast portion of its territory, and are interspersed with 
beautiful verdant glades, or savannahs, while the trees 
and shrubbery spread to the very peaks of the moun- 
tains. On the north of the island, at a small distance 
from the sea, the land rises in small round topped hills, 
which are covered with spontaneous groves of pimento ; 
under the shade of these is a beautiful and rich turf. 
This side of the island is also well watered, every valley 
having its rivulet, many of which tumble from over- 
hanging cliffs into the sea. The back ground in this 
prospect, consisting of a yast amphitheatre of forests, 
melting gradually into the distant Blue Mountains, is 
very striking. On the south coast, the face of the 
country is different; it is more sublime, but not so 
pleasing. The mountains here approach the sea in 
immense ridges; but there are even here cultivated 
spots on the sides of the hills, and in many parts vast 
savannahs covered with sugar-canes, stretching from 
the sea to the foot of the mountains. The soil of 
the island of Jamaica is in many places deep and 
fertile. Theisland has upwards of a hundred rivers, 
but from the rapidity of their current, and the rough- 
ness of their channel, they are navigable only, by 
canoes. Besides the staple exports of Jamaica, con- 
sisting of sugar, indigo, coffee, and cotton, the culti- 
vated vegetablesare maize, Guinea corn, and nutritious 
vegetables of different kinds, for the food of the ne- 
groes. The chief indigenous fruit is the plantain 
cocoa-nut. Jamaica is divided into three counties— 
Middlesex, Surrey, and Cornwall. The county of 
Middlesex is divided into eight parishes, Surrey into 
seven, and Cornwall into five. In Middlesex is situ- 
ated St Iago or Spanish Town, the capital of the island. 
Port Town is a considerable town and seaport, situ- 
ated in Surrey. The other chief towns in the island 
are Port Antonio and Montego Bay Town. There 
are a great number of villages and inferior seaports. 
The cultivation of the land in Jamaica is carried on 
by means of negro slaves, male and female, the greater 
part of whom are natives of the island, or the imme- 
diate descendants of slaves imported from. Africa. 
[An exact account of the number and character of 
the population will be given in a subsequent paper. } 
It has been generally acknowledged by intelligent 
travellers that the slave population of Jamaica has 
been under a more mild species of treatment than in 
some other Indian possessions. Indeed, if we could 
divest our minds of the natural repugnance we feel 
with regard to every thing like the slavery of human 
beings, or look coolly on slavery as it exists, instead 
of reasoning upon it on abstract principles, we would 
at once arrive at the conclusion that the slaves of 
Jamaica have for some time been in the enjoyment 
of far greater physical comforts than are to be found 
among the peasantry of England and Ireland. From 
the evidence of every writer on the subject, and from 
the best living testimony, it appears that the cottage 
of a West Indian slave is beyond measure superior to 
an Irish or Scottish cabin among the poorer classes. 
Leaving my readers, however, to form their own 
judgment on this momentous question, upon which 
it is unnecessary for me to express an opinion, I may 
for their amusement present the following short de- 
scription of a slave’s hut in Jamaica, as afforded by 
a recent traveller :— 


“The house is about forty feet long, and almost 
eighteen wide; built of boards, and covered with fan 
palms; divided into five apartments, of which the 
principal is eighteen feet square. This is the hall; 
the other apartments lead from it, three serving for 
sleeping rooms, and the fourth for a sort of pantry. 
There is a door at each end of this hall through which 
the smoke escapes when it is necessary to boil the 
pot; atno other time is there occasion for fire. When 
I entered, I saw a negro woman squatting on the 
floor, attending the cookery of her husband’s dinner, 
which was simmering in an iron pot, and consisted 
of ochro and cocoas, picked crabs, and salt fish, with a 
bit of salt pork. The lady was peeling a few plan- 
tains to roast, and the lord of the mansion was in- 
haling the fumes of tobacco from a short junko pipe, 
as he lolled at his ease in his hammock, suspended 
from one of the rafters to within two feet of the floor, 
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There was a substantial deal table in the hall, with 
four rush-bottomed chairs, and a wooden bench, over 
which hung a bunch of corn, and a matchet or cut- 
lass; above these was a shelf with a range of white 
plates and a few glasses, and above these hung several 
pieces of salt fish, and a good bunch of plantains. 
There was a basket of yams near the table, as if just 
brought in, and on it a cocoa-nut shell with a handle, 
to ladle water or soup. Several tin pans hung from 
one of the beams, and among them a large net full of 
cocoas. There was an oil jar in one corner to hold 
water, and a hoe and billhook in another, besides a 
large gourd with a hole in it, which serves as a mu- 
sical instrument, and is called a drum. There was 
likewise a gombay, and a bonja, which is much like 
a guitar, and several calabashes were ranged along 
the beams, containing sugar and coffee. I must not 
forget to mention three young children, fat and sleek 
as moles, that were playing about the house and gar- 
den, which contained plantain suckers, an alligator 
pear-tree, mangos, two or three cocea-nut trees, orange 
trees, a few coffee bushes, and many cther fruits and 
vegetables, and a pine-apple fence separated it from 
the adjoining garden. There was a pigstye in one 
corner, occupied by a sow and her family. This is a 
portrait of one of the inferior cottages, some of the 
best having piazzas, with terrace floors. Every gar- 
den has a pigstye, and the poultry roost ata little 
distance from the house.” 


PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


Ir is seldom the case that foreigners who travel or 
reside but a short time in Great Britain, arrive at a 
just comprehension of the intricate, ill-defined, con- 
ventional arrangements of society in this country; 
and, in perusing the explanations which they offer in 
their published works on many of our institutions, we 
at once perceive and pity the errors into which, in 
nearly all cases, they can hardly prevent themselves 
from falling. The only foreigner in recent times who 
seems to have spoken accurately on our civil arrange- 
ments, was the late Baron de Staél, son of the ba- 
roness of that title. This young gentleman’s “ Letters 
on England” is one of the most interesting works of 
the kind ever written; and to show the style and 
conception of the author, the following candid article 
on Public Meetings may be presented :— 

* “A man of wit said, ‘ The language of despotism 
is, Mind your own concerns ; that of liberty is, At- 
tend to things that don’t concern you.’ In this pithy 
form he announced a grand truth. In a free country 
nothing that affects any class of citizens can be foreign 
to the rest of the community. There is not an Eng- 
lishman, however humble the rank in which he was 
born, who is not justly entitled to think that his opi- 
nion is of some weight in the affairs of his country ; 
and, reciprocally, there is no individual so exalted, 
as, for his daily conduct, to be exempt from the exa- 
mination and judgment of the public. 

“With us, on the Continent, publicity is considered 
as an extreme resource, to which we have recourse 
only in desperate cases, and after having exhausted 
all other means of attaining our object. If persons 
engage in an undertaking of public or private concern, 
they always found their hopes of success on the dis- 
position of men in power; business is conducted in 
the closet of the minister, or in the drawing-room of 
some man of weight. While there is any chance of 
succeeding through favour, it would appear rude or 
indiscreet to speak out, and call on the public to judge 
of our griefs or projects. In England, publicity is a 
matter of common right ; men address themselves to 
the opinion of the public at once; this is the first 
power, the support of which they solicit; and even 
men desirous of treating with government would be- 
gin by seeking popularity, well knowing it would be 
for the interest of their ambition. 

Is an abuse to be reformed—an improvement to be 
introduced—a right to be claimed—a new institution 
to be founded ?whether it concern religion, morality, 
liberty, or the public wealth, the-first indispensable 
Step is to enlighten public opinion on the point in ques- 
tion. The attempt to fix the public attention is begun 
by writing pamphlets, or paragraphs in the newspapers. 
Then a few people of note form a committee, and pre- 
pare a string of resolutions, which are submitted to 
general discussion. When agreed so far, a meeting 
is called, either in the open air, or in one of the large 
rooms adapted to the purpose, which are to be found 
in almost every large town in England. A chairman, 
called on by the public voice, presides over the meet- 
ing; the resolutions are discussed, and put to the 
vote; and, amid the most stormy debates, a certain 
familiarity with the forms of deliberation, common to 
all classes of the people, maintains order, and protects 
the rights of the minority. 

Frequently, at these meetings, orators, before un- 
known, appear in public for the first time, and dis- 
play talents that perhaps pave the way for their future 
admission to the senate. The next day their speeches 
are printed in all the newspapers, and resound through- 
out all England. The first meeting gives rise to 
others, men’s minds are enlightened and warmed, and 
the public opinion acquires a degree of force, any re- 
sistance to which would be useless. 

It is not without reason, therefore, that the English 
set so high a value on the right to assemble for the 
discussion of public affairs, and place it in the first 
rank of their constitutional prerogatives. The right 


of petitioning, as they conceive-it, is nothing but the 
right of meeting to deliberate on the requests or com- 
plaints expressed in the petition; for the houses of 
Parliament are not expected to decide, like judges, on 
every requisition addressed to it. Particular cognis- 
ance is taken of a petition, only when it is made the 
subject of a motion by some one of the members. The 
right of introducing a subject is not given indiscrimi- 
nately to the public at large, which would be a con- 
fusion of power leading to anarchy. But what is 
justly required is, that the public opinion should en- 
joy the utmost latitude in forming and expressing 
itself. 

In a country where every thing is treated publicly 
—where every thing is subjected to discussion, from 
the most important questions of legislation, to the 
slightest of local affairs—the talent of speaking must 
naturally be an object of universal ambition. At 
school, and even in their play, children exercise them- 
selves in this species of eloquence. At Eton and 
Westminster, they frequently form a little House of 
Commons, subjected to regulations similar to those of 
the Parliament. When at the university, the young 
men unite in debating societies, where questions of 
history, philosophy, legislation, and political economy, 
are discussed in form. At these are frequently de- 
veloped the germs of the greatest talents; and an 
orator, whose eloquence will some day be the pride of 
England, may have felt the first spark of his genius 
elicited by the applauses of his fellow-students. ‘ 

The debating societies, however, are merely supple- 
mentary, and not essential parts of the system; but 
all the institutions that constitute the basis of the 
social order—as juries, managing committees, muni- 
cipal councils, parochial and county meetings, and 
elections, presume habits of speaking, and a know- 
ledge of the forms of deliberation. We scarcely find 
aman that has received any education, who does not 
know how to preside at a meeting, direct its debates, 
and put questions to the vote in due order. There 
are indispensable notions in respect to this, which are 
so familiar to the people of England, that no one would 
think of making them an object of study; while with 
us, they who have grown old in our deliberative as- 
semblies still remain ignorant of them. 

Written speeches, prohibited in Parliament by its 
rules, are equally so by custom in every other assem- 
bly. To speak in public, and to speak extempore, are 
synonymous terms; and the idea of carrying, ready 
drawn up in the pocket, the expression of sentiments 
that might arise from circumstances yet to come, or 
of an opinion that ought to be formed from a discus- 
sion not yet begun, would appear the extreme of ri- 
diculousness. No one supposes a person can find it 
difficult to relate what he knows, or say what he 
thinks; whoever expresses himself with simplicity 
and modesty, obtains a favourable hearing, and the 
severity or the indulgence of the public is apportioned 
with remarkable justice to what it has a right to ex- 
pect from the talents or condition of the individual. 

Public dinners are one of the most common ocra- 
sions of the exercise of oratory. The object of these 
dinners is to keep up the spirit of an association, or to 
encourage the study of some science, by bringing to- 
gether persons who otherwise would have no ovpor- 
tunity of freely communicating to each other their 
ideas ; or to keep alive political opinions, by celebrat- 
ing the anniversary of an important event, the birth 
of a great man, or the election of a member of the 
House of Commons dear to his country. Nothing is 
more original than these political dinners. Many 
times I have seen nearly three hundred persons 
seated at the same table, and electrified by the same 
sentiment, without the vivacity of their emotions 
preventing them from observing with the most me- 
thodical regularity all the usages established on such 
occasions. 

A chairman is seated at the head of the table. No 
meeting takes place without this formality, which 
seems indispensable for securing order and regularity 
in every kind of discussion. The English of all classes 
have a remarkable tact in this respect; and if a speaker 
deviate ever so little from the established rules of de- 
corum, a cry of Chair! Chair! resounds on all sides. 
This is a kind of appeal to the abstract idea of a pre- 
sident, informing him who executes the functions of 
one, that he is expected to maintain order, or restore 
the due state of the question. At the other end of the 
table sits the deputy-chairman, whose business is to 
preside when the chairman himself is called upon to 
take part in the debate; for there are two invariable 
axioms—one, that the meeting must never be without 
a head; the other, that the person who is officiating 
as president cannot act as a party in the debate at the 
same time. 

At the dessert, when the cloth is removed, accord- 
ing to the custom yet pretty general in England, a 
master of the ceremonies, standing behind the pre- 
sident’s chair, with a glass in his hand, informs the 
company that the toasts are going to commence. It 
is usual to begin with the King—then the Duke of 
York and the army—then the Duke of Clarence and 
the navy—either with plaudits or in silence, accord- 
ing to the occasion or sentiments of the meeting. 
Then come the toasts appropriate to the occasion of 
the meeting, as the health of the member whose elec- 
tion is celebrated. ‘ Gentlemen, fill your glasses,’ 
cries the master of the ceremonies; after which he 
gives three times three huzzas. These are repeated 
in a low voice by all the company; and it is only at 


the ninth that the enthusiasm, even if it be at its 
height, allows itself to break out in shouts and plaudits. 
He whose health has been drunk then rises, stands 
up on his chair, or on the table itself, amid the plates 
and glasses, and there, after having returned thanks 
to the assembly, with an expression of humility some- 
times much greater than is necessary, gives an account 
of his conduct, traces the history of his political life, 
or repeats, in a gayer and more striking form, the 
opinions he has delivered in Parliament.”’ 

Such are the judicious and accurately-formed opi- 
nions of this ingenious and lamented young foreigner, 
whose work has been rather overlooked, and which I 
can safely recommend to the perusal of my readers. 


EMIGRATION. 


“ Fripay, 14th,” continues Mr Fergusson, ‘ my 
landlord at Guelph, having agreed to drive me in his 
waggon to Mr Dickson’s, at Galt, a gentleman who 
purchased from government a whole township, and 
to whom I had particular introductions, -ve started 
about 11 o’clock, and reached our destination about 
four. The road was certainly superior to what I had 
travelled yesterday, though mud holes were occa- 
sionally to be met with. Limestone was to be seen on 
every hand in great abundance, and I observed at one 
place a kiln hewn out and erected in the very stratum 
itself. Wherever a clearing occurred, the wheat looked. 
beautiful. We passed through the township of Water- 
loo, settled mostly by Dutch. The soil appeared to be 
a good, useful, sandy loam, well watered by streams 
and springs. I was delighted with the cultivation, 
especially upon the farms of Schneider and Warnex. 
Each farm might be from 200 to 300 acres, laid out 
into regular fields, and not a stump to be seen. The 
ploughing was capital, the crops most luxuriant, and 
the cattle, horses, &c., of a superior stamp, with hand- 
some houses, barns, &c., and orchards promising a 
rich return. Waterloo satisfied me, above all that L 
had yet seen, of the capability of Canada to become a 
fruitful and finé country. 

The forest around consists of heavy timber, and the 
township does not enjoy the advantage of a direct wa- 
ter-carriage; yet have these Dutchmen, within a period 
of 20 years, produced farms which, in general aspect, 
very nearly resemble well-cultivated land in Britain. 
The farmers are primitive and simple-minded, attend- 
ing to little beyond their own affairs, and so indifferent 
in regard to politics, that Mr Dickson doubted much 
if some of them were yet aware of the death of George 
Ill. A great deal of capital flowed into this settle- 
ment during the large expenditure at Guelph by the 
Canada Company—the Dutchmen supplying teams, 
provisions, &c. My travelling companion valued some 
of the farms at 25 dollars, about L.6, per acre. 

Chopping or clearing land ready for sowing, will 
cost sometimes 12 dollars, or L.3 per acre; the first 
return will be 15 or 20 bushels of wheat, worth at 
present 5s. per bushel. The usual mode of clearing 
timbered land is to cut down and burn all the wood 
of one foot diameter, and under that; the larger trees 
are only girdled. Clearing in this way costs about 
eight dollars, or 40s. per acre. When this is done, a 
crop of wheat can be harrowed in, to be followed by 
two or three years of pasture or hay, when the plough 
may be used, and during which time the girdled trees 
are either cut into fencing stuff or burnt. No lime 
has been used, as yet, upon this land, and I was told 
of two instances where farmers had absolutely built 
new stables and barns, to escape from an accumulation 
of despised manure. « 

The settlement of Mr Dickson is one of much inte- 
rest, being conducted by himself, on his own resources, 
in the same way as that of Colonel Talbot on the banks 
of Lake Erie. Mr Dickson began operations in 1815. 
16, by the purchase from government of this town- 
ship, extending to 96,000 acres, and to which he gave 
the name of Dumfries. He selected a convenient spot, 
with good water-power, to commence a town, and 
formed a connection with an enterprising American, 
who speedily established very extensive mills. Mr 
Dickson built a commodious resideace for himself, in 
a remantic situation overhanging the river, and com- 
municating by a bridge with the mills and town. His 
plan of dealing with settlers is extremely liberal, as 
he does not insist upon any instalment being paid 
down, and even in some cases advances the means of 
purchasing oxen, &c. In this way the poorest emi- 
grant, if steady and industrious, must get forward. 

A regular account is opened with each individual, 
and partial payments, either in money or produce, ac- 
cepted by Mr Dickson from time to time. The price 
of land is four dollars, or 20s. per acre. Farms have 
been occasionally abandoned by unsteady or impatient 
individuals; but some progress in clearing has always 
been made, and, of course, the farm has, in so far, 
been rendered more valuable. A very considerable 
extent of land has been disposed of on both sides of 
the river, and hundreds of acres of fine wheat may be 
seen contiguous to each other. 

An attempt has been made last spring to convey 
produce down the river to the Welland Canal, by 
which Mr Shade, the owner of the mills, informed me 
a saving of two-thirds would be effected upon the 
transport of flour. This voyage was performed by @ 
son of Mr Dickson, accompanied by Mr Shade; and 
being a navigation of about 100 miles, attended with 
some hazards, asa first attempt it created a good deal 
of sensation at the time of my visit, and much satise 
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faction among the farmers by its success. Mr Dickson 
has about 2500 souls upon his estate, and draws avery 
handsome income from the interest of sales. I visited 
the mills with Mr Shade, who took much trouble in 
explaining to me the various machinery. ‘The esta- 
blishment comprises flour-mills, saw-mills, cooperage, 
&c., and appeared to me equally extensive and well- 
arranged. I have been every where struck with the 
havoc and destruction of the woods, and had a remark- 
able opportunity in this place of contrasting the value 
of a tree in Upper Canada with what it would have 
fetched at home. An uncommonly large and beauti- 
ful pine was lying at the mill, which I could not es- 
timate at less than L.3 in Britain. -Mr Shade, upon 
my putting the question, told me it had just cost him 
a York shilling, or sevenpence sterling.” —Agricultural 
Journal.—To be continued. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 
NEW EDITION. 

Amone the articles in the early volumes of the pre- 
sent work, there is one of a remarkably valuable cha- 
racter, on the subject of “ Army,” which is understood 
to be from the pen of James Browne, Esq. advocate, 
LL.D., author of a series of most profound and ori- 
ginal articles on Egyptian Hieroglyphics, in the Hdin- 
burgh Review. ‘The following appears to be one of 
the most interesting passages in this article, and relates, 
in brief terms, the strength of the French republican 
and imperial armies :— 

“ At the end of 1791, the French infantry consisted 
of 105 regiments, of two battalions each, 14 battalions 
of light troops, and 170 battalions of national volun- 
teers; or 394 battalions in all. By the decree of May 
5, 1782, the number of the volunteer battalions was 
raised to 200, and the strength of each was increased 
from 226 to 800 men. The cavalry was composed of 
two regiments of carabineers, consisting of four squad- 
rons each; 24 regiments of heavy cavalry, of three 
squadrons each; 18 regiments of dragcons, of three 
Squadrons each; 12 regiments of chasseurs, of four 
squadrons each; and 6 regiments of hussars, of three 
squadrons each ; in all, 206 squadrons : so that the to- 
tal strength of the French army at this period did not 
exceed 160,000 infantry, 35,000 cavalry, and 10,000 
artillery ; while 20,000 men were still wanting to bring 
the different regiments to their full complements. But 
this deficit was soon supplied by the multitude of vo- 
lunteers who flocked to the national standards, when 
the Duke of Brunswick invaded France at the head 
of the Prussian army. The revolution, however, had 
not yet developed its energies, nor had the world as 
yet any suspicion of the prodigies which the system 
of terror, afterwards organised, was destined toachieve. 
In 1795, France presented the formidable aspect of a 
vast camp. ‘The decrees of the 23d August and the 
5th September 1794, had hurried the whole youth to 
the frontiers. Nearly 1,200,000 men were in the pay 
of the republic: and after deducting those employed 
in accessory services, and in the navy, the number of 
combatants in the field cannot have amounted to less 
than about 700,000. The official state of the force of 
the French armies, as at the 5th of April 1794, pre- 
sents an aggregate of 794,334 men, including garri- 
sons, but exclusive of the army of the interior, whose 
head-quarters were at Paris; which, allowing one- 
fifth for those in the depdts and for the sick, would 
give an effective force, present under arms, of at least 
650,000 men; the.most formidable which Europe had 
ever seen assembled in the field. Nor did the ‘pro- 
digy’ stop here. In the month of March 1795, France 
had: ten armies in the field, the active force of which 
amounted to 449,980 combatants, besides 120,850 in 
garrisons, and 338,450 sick, prisoners, or detached; in 
all, 959,190 soldiers. But the active force, or number 
present under arms, did not form the half of the ef- 
fective, and scarcely a third of the complete military 
Strength of France at that period; for, as 200,000 men 
were still wanting to bring the effective force up to the 
full establishment, and as the most active measures 
were in progress to make up the deficit, the total num- 
ber of Frenchmen under arms in 1795 cannot have 
fallen much short of 1,100,000 men. 

But this state of exertion was too violent to be of 
long continuance, and neither the population of the 
country, nor its exhausted resources, were sufficient 
to maintain so enormous a force in the field.. Accord- 
ingly, in the succeeding years of the republic, the ag- 
gregate of the different armies seldom exceeded 480,000 
effective men, and generally fell short of this number. 
But when Napoleon had mounted the throne, and had 
organised the system of conscription, he obtained an 
unlimited command over the whole of that part of the 
population capable of bearing arms; and as he acted 
upon the principle first recommended by Cato, of mak- 
ing the war support itself, he was not only able to re- 
pair the losses sustained in his various campaigns, but 
on most occasions to take the field with a predomi- 
nating superiority of numbers. The establishment of 
the French army in 1805, amounted to 341,412 infan. 
try of the line, 100,130 light infantry, 77,488 cavalry, 
46,489 artillery, and 5445 engineers; making a total 
of 650,964 men, or a force equal to that organised by 
the terrorists in 1794 and 1795. But this establish- 
ment was afterwards greatly increased; and it is cal- 
culated that, at the time of the Russian campaign, 
there were in the depéts, in the hospital, and in the 
field, not less than 1,200,000 men, of whom about 
890,000 might be considered as effective. Hence, we 


are enabled to account for the extraordinary pheno- 
menon of Napoleon’s appearance in Germany at the 
head of a new and formidable army, within a few 
months after the annihilation of his veteran masses 
amidst the steppes, snows, and frosts of Russia, and 
making head for more than a year afterwards against 
the utmost efforts of the allied powers.” 


SOUTH AMERICAN PEASANTRY. 

After doubling Cape Horn, or the southern extre- 
mity of the continent of America, and touching at 
Valparaiso, the Guerriere, says Stewart, proceeded to 
Callao, the port of Lima, the capital of Peru. Of those 
scenes which the author met in the ride between those 
two places, the following is aspecimen :—“ Such touches 
of the true grotesque as were occasionally presented, I 
have seldom before seen. Fancy to yourself a hun- 
dred mean-looking mules and donkeys in a single 
drove, as shaggy and as unsymmetrical in their whole 
outline as the ugliest you ever saw, bundled up and 
encased by all manner of things to a bulk twice the 
bigness of themselves, and then surmounted by objects 
in the human shape, old and young, male and female, 
black and white, Spaniards and Indians, in a variety 
of figure and garb, to which the pencil of a Cruik- 
shank could scarcely do justice. ‘The load of one of 
these animals, scarce three feet high, was not less than 
ten sheep, killed and dressed from the shambles. Six 
were tied two and two together by the hind legs, and 
then thrown across the back of the donkey from the 
shoulder-blade to the tail ; one on either side, so as to 
balance each other, as their trunkless heads dangled 
almost on the ground; upon these the rest were lashed 
horizontally, forming a platform of the dead over the 
living beast, on which various other smaller articles 
of poultry were fastened, while on the top of the 
whole, at a very honourable elevation, on a dirty 
cushion, sat, & la Turque, a most villanous-looking 
old man, ina ragged poucho, with a slouched and 
greasy hat, and bare arms and legs. Beside him, on 
asimilar Rosinante, rode his cara sposa, an equally 
interesting object both in figure and garb, seated in 
the same attitude on the top of pannier after pannier, 
and basket upon basket, of potatoes and beans, cab- 
bages and onions, oranges, bananas, melons, tomatoes, 
&c., as if bearing to her customers specimens of the 
growth of a whole plantation. Entire families, in 
two or three instances, were seen on a single beast, 
seated from the neck to the tail, according to their 
ages, the younger children and females forward, and 
the men on the extremity of the back. In two in- 
stances I counted five persons thus mounted ; two of 
whom in one case seemed each as well able to carry 
the donkey, as he the weight of either of them.” 


A FAITHFUL MESSENGER. 
In the month of February of the very severe winter 


1795, as Mr Bolstead’s son, of Great Salkeld, in Cum-° 


berland, was looking after his father’s sheep on Great 
Salkeld common, not far from Penrith, he had the 
misfortune to fall and break his leg. He was then 
three miles from home, and no person within call, and 
evening very fast approaching. Under the impulse 
arising from the desperate circumstances of his situa- 
tion, he folded up one of his gloves in his handker- 
chief, tied this about the neck of his dog, and ordered 
him home. Dogs which are trained to an attendance 
on flocks are known to be under admirable subjec- 
tien to their masters, and execute their orders with 
an intelligence scarcely to be conceived. The animal 
set off, and arriving at the house, scratched at the 
door for admittance. The parents were alarmed at 
his appearance, and concluding, upon taking off and 
unfolding the handkerchief, that some accident had 
undoubtedly befallen their son, they instantly set off 
in search of him. . The dog needed no solicitation. 
Apparently sensible that the chief part of his duty 
was still to be performed, he led the way, and con- 
ducted the anxious parents directly to the spot where 
their son had fallen. The young man was taken 
home, and the necessary aid being procured, he was 
soon in a fair way of recovery; nor was he ever afters 
wards more pleasantly employed than when reciting 
this anecdote, so illustrative of the sagacity and fide- 
lity of his constant companion. 


WASHINGTON, 

It has been observed that Washington seldom 
smiled, and never laughed., This, however, is not 
correct. Iwas informed the other day, by a gentleman 
venerable for his age and information, that he had 
seen Washington nearly convulsed with laughter. 
One instance he mentioned with a great degree of 
sang froid. At the time that our troops were en. 
camped at Cambridge, information was received at 
head-quarters that the English were about leaving 
Boston to give them battle. All was bustle and con- 
fusion. The soldiers were strolling over the town, 
and the officers were but ill prepared for the approach. 
ing rencontre. Some of the generals were calling for 
their horses, and others for their arms; and, among 
the rest, was General Green, at the bottom of the 
stairs, bawling to the barber for his wig. | “ Bring my 
wig, you rascal! bring my wig!” General Lee di- 
verted himself and the company ‘at the expense of 
Green. ‘Your wigis behind the looking-glass, sir.” 
At which Green, raising his eyes, perceived by the 
mirror that the:wig was where it should be—on his 
head. ‘Washington, in a fit of laughter, threw him- 
self on the floor, and the whole group presented ra- 
ther a ludicrous spectacle.—New York paper. 


WINDHAM’S DISTASTE FOR MUSIC. 

Though his taste for the fine arts was peculiarly 
pure and discriminating, he had no relish for music; 
but he acknowledged that a simple baliad, as Miss Al- 
derson (afterwards Mrs Opie) sang it, he could en- 
dure with a degree of acquiescence almost amounting 
to pleasure. Yet, upon another occasion, when an 
interesting young lady was singing the old song of 
“Barbara Allan,” and making a considerable pause 
between the stanzas, I observed Windham more than 
half asleep. His excuse was, that it was too long, 
and reminded him “of one of Mr Drake’s speeches 
in the house, who made you believe twenty times 
that he was going to finish, but still went on.” I 
have heard him observe, that the four greatest men 
he had ever known had no pleasure in music—Mr 
Burke, Charles Fox, Dr Johnson, and Mr Pitt. Sir 
James Mackintosh has the same apathy to music. He 
has been frequently dragged to the Italian Opera, and 
a more woful figure in the pit of that theatre was 
never seen. Richard Sharp proposed, as a thesis for 
the physiological schools of Edinburgh—What was 
the precise effect of music on the sensorium of Mac- 
Intosh ?—New Monthly Magazine. 

PLANTS IN BEDROOMS, 

Persons who are fond of odoriferous plants and 
flowers, should never permit them to be placed in 
their bed-chamber, as many of them are so powerful 
as to overcome the senses entirely. Even plants that 
are not in flower, and have no smell, yet injure the 
air during the night, and in absence of the sun, by 
impregnating it with nitrogen and carbonic acid gas ¢ 
although in the daylight they rather improve the at- 
mosphere by yielding oxygen gas. 

GOOD-NATURED PASSIONATE PEOPLE. 

It is a very common expression, that such an oneis, 
very good-natured, but very passionate. The ex- 
pression, indeed, is very good-natured, to allow pas- 
sionate people so much quarter. But I think a 
passionate man deserves the least indulgence of any. 
Tt is said, it is soon over; that is, all the mischief he 
does is quickly dispatched, which I think is no recom- 
mendation to favour. I have known one of these 
good-natured passionate mén say, in a mixed com- 
pany, even to his own wife or child, such things as 
the most inveterate enemies of his family would not 
have spoken, even in imagination. It is certain that 
quick sensibility is inseparable from a ready under- 
standing ; but why should not that good understand- 
ing call to itself all its force on such occasions, to 
master that sudden inclination to anger? ‘To con= 
tain the spirit of anger is the worthiest discipline we 
can put ourselves to. When a man has made any 
progress in this way, a frivolous fellow in a passion 
is to him as contemptible as a froward child. It ought 
to be the study of every man for his own quiet and 
peace. When he stands combustible, and ready to 
flame upon every thing that he touches, life is as un- 
easy to himself as all about him. This is the most 
scandalous disuse of reason imaginable: all the harm- 
less part of him is no more than that of a bull-dog_ 
they are tame no longer than they are not offended. 
—Addison. 


ABORIGINAL CHARACTER. 

As an Indian was straying through a village on the 
Kennebec, he passed.a gentleman standing at his store 
door, and begged a piece of tobacco, The person 
stepped back, and selected a generous piece, for which 
he received a gruff “‘ tank you,” and thought no more 
of the affair. Three or four months afterwards, he 
was surprised at an Indian coming into the store, and 
presenting him with a beautiful miniature birch canoe, 
painted, and furnished with paddles to correspond. 
On asking the meaning of it, he was told, “ Indian 
no forget ; you give me tobacco—me make this for you.” 
This man’s gratitude for a trifling favour had led him 
to bestow more labour on his present than would haye 
purchased him many pounds of his favourite fumiga- 
tory.— Boston paper. 

JAPAN. 

It is well known that the Japanese will not hold 
any intercourse with Europeans, whom they treat 
like persons infected with the plague. Indeed, it is 
as much as their lives are worth to approach a fo- 
reigner. They are content and happy under the pre- 
sent order of things, and consider a jealous avoidance 
of all contact with strangers as the surest means to 
preserve their present state. When Captain Kotze- 
bue visited the island, on his first voyage with Kru- 
senstern, a seven months’ residence justified him in 
asserting, that to know the Japanese was to esteem 
them—so high was the degree of rational ¢ivilisa- 
‘tion to which they had attained; and this entirely 
by their.own resources, uninfluenced and unaided by 
foreign example. He admits that the insulated posi- 
tion in which the island is kept may also be a con- 
sequence of the jealousy entertained by a despotic go- 
vernment, who may feel alarmed at the spread of 
ideas inimical to its durability. —Atheneum. 

SPANISH CHARACTER. 

In the Spanish colonies, or in places occupied by 
the descendants of Spaniards, the treatment of ser- 
vants of every kind is milder than in most other parts 
of the world.. We must look for -an explanation of 
this fact in the genuine goodness of the Spanish cha- 
racter, which, though overlaid and crushed down by 
a series of political and moral degradations, is still es- 
sentially excellent, and worthy of a far better destiny. 
—Captain Basil Hall's Voyages. 
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‘COTTAGE AND WORKHOUSE GARDENS. 
“Ia gives us much pleasure,” says our gifted and in- 
dustrious countryman, Mr Loudon, in his Gardener’s 
Magazine for February 1832, “to observe that the 
great benefits which arise from adding gardens to la- 
bourers’ cottages are every year more and more felt 
all over the country. We had many proofs of this-in 
our late tour, both in England and in Scotland ; and 
most sincerely do we wish that government would 
pass a law to oblige all builders of cottages inalienably 
to attach a certain quantity of land to each as a gar- 
den. We have already strongly recommended work- 
house gardens for the aged and infirm poor; and we 
had the pleasure of seeing, at Coventry (May 6, 1831), 
our ideas in great part carried into effect. The three 
parishes which compose the town of Coventry are un- 
der one system of management, as far as it respects 
the poor; and an old monastery, and its extensive 
garden, have been turned into a lodging and working- 
place. The garden is cultivated entirely by the in- 
mates, and chiefly by the old men, as the women are 
supplied with in-door work ; and there is a schoolmas- 
ter for teaching the children to read, write, and count. 
It was observed to us by Mrs Mercer, the highly re- 
spectable matron, who has the entire management of 
the establishment, under the direction of a committee, 
that all the old men who are able to work, however 
little, took great pleasure in being employed in the 
garden; and she only regretted that there was not 
more ground. Mrs Mercer is very fond of horticul- 
ture, and directs the cultivation of the garden under 
her care most judiciously. It was in the very best 
of order, and without a single weed. She has a bor- 
der devoted to flowers; and as it does not contain 
many sorts, we venture to call on our friends in her 
neighbourhood, Mr Brown, Mr Knox, and Mr Oli- 
ver, to send her a few plants and seeds, and a few cut- 
tings and suckers of shrubs and roses. We are per- 
suaded that it would be a great improvement in the 
management of the workhouse poor of London, and of 
other large towns, to have workhouses in the country 
in the midst of a large garden, for their aged and in- 
firm inmates, who might be usefully and agreeably 
employed in the gardens, in raising part of their own 
food. The idea of so many aged persons spending 
their last days in the workhouses is indeed deplorable, 
but it seems to be inseparable from the wretched state 
of society in this country. In the great Mary-le-bone 
workhouse, which has a front that, for length, and 
the size and number of the windows, might be com- 
pared to a Russian palace (and, indeed, it closely re- 
sembles that of General Apraxin at Moscow), there are 
constantly from eighty to a hundred and twenty old 
men and women, who are led or carried out, one by 
one, every morning, and set down on a bench under 
a shed, or, when the weather is fine, in the sun, 
where they remain almost in a state of torpor, being 
unable to help themselves, and having no one to at- 
tend them till they are led or carried, one by one, 
back again, at the time appointed for their next 
meai. What a picture of human desolation! If, in- 
stead of being placed upon benches, with nothing to 
gaze at but a brick wall, these persons were led into 
a garden, where they could see numbers of their fellow 
inmates at work, breathe the fresh air, see and smell 
the flowers, and hear birds and other rural sounds, 
the miserable lot would have some little alleviation. 
A number of them could perhaps assist in some of the 
lighter garden operations ; the most infirm could scare 
away birds, or prepare gooseberries, and shell legumes 
for the kitchen. This might enable them to measure 
their time as it passes, and would afford some kind 
of amusement to divert their minds from incessantly 
dwelling on their own forlorn and helpless situation. 
Is it too much to say that something would be gained 
for the happiness of the human kind, if all men were 
agreed, that, wherever there was a habitation, whether 
for an individual family, or for a number of persons 
Strangers to each other, such as hospitals, workhouses, 
prisons, asylums, infirmaries, and even barracks, there 
should bea garden ? In our opinion, a dwelling with- 
‘out a garden ought not to exist.” 


THE TWO BLOWS. 

Cardinal Mazarin was dictating one day a letter to 
his secretary. The latter, overcome with incessant 
work, fell asleep, and the cardinal continued dictat. 
ing, while pacing up and down his study. When he 
had come to the conclusion, he turned towards his 
secretary, saying, ‘End as usual.” He then per- 
ceived that the first lines of the letter only were writ- 
ten. The cardinal was very partial to that secretary, 


and treated him as a father. To awake him, he gave’ 


him a box on the ear; the secretary, in a fury, re- 
turned the blow. The cardinal, without showing the 
Jeast emotion, said, coolly, “Now, sir, as we are 
both wide awake, let us proceed with our letter.”— 
The Parrot. 


FEEDING SHEEP IN WINTER. ; 

The winter season being the period in which sheep 
occupy the turnip ground, it is essential to their com- 
fort, at that inclement season, to study the clearing 
of the ground, so that, though they may be exposed 
to boisterous weather while eating on the break, they 
may have a place of shelter to flee to in case of a 
storm. This arrangement may not be difficult of ac- 
complishment, when they have the choice of all the 
éleared ground, as they advance in the consumption 


of the crop. Inthe event of a heavy fall of snow, | validity to his opinions. Yet persons who have passed ' 


when the turnips will be out of their reach (a slight 
fall they soon trample down), the snow should be cast 
off the turnips on the cleared part of the ground. 
Turnips are preserved in a fresh state under snow. 
In individual cases, the hoofs may grow soirregularly 
on the soft ground as to cause lameness. It is a safe 
precaution to examine the hoofs of the flock at short 
intervals of time, and pare away all excrescences. I 
have no doubt that, were this precaution regularly 
attended to, the foot-rot would not be so frequently 
exhibited among flocks in the low country.—Stephens. 


STANDARD OF THE JANISSARIES. 

Odd as it may seem, a sowp-kettle is the standard of 
the Janissaries, an emblem rather more appropriate for 
a court of aldermen. Dr Walsh says that he saw in 
the streets of Constantinople an extraordinary greasy- 
looking fellow, dressed in a leathern jacket, covered 
over with ornaments of tin, bearing in his hand a lash 
of several leather thongs; he was followed by twomen, 
also fantastically dressed, supporting a pole on their 
shoulders, from which hung a large copper kettle. 
They walked through the main streets with an air of 
great authority, and all the people hastily got out of 
the way. This he found, on inquiry, was the soup- 
kettle of a corps of Janissaries, and always held in 
high respect; indeed, 30 distinguishing a characteristic 
of this body is their sowp, that their colonel is called 
Techorbadge, or the distributor ofsoup. Their kettle, 
therefore, is in fact their standard; and whenever that 
is brought forward, it is the signal of some desperate 
enterprise, and in a short time twenty thousand men 
have been known to rally round their old insignia of 
war. 

DUCKS. 

Water, to swim in, is necessary to the old, and 
injurious to the very young. ‘They never should be 
suffered to swim (if water be near) till more than a 
month old. The old duck will lay in the year, if well 
kept, ten dozen of eggs; and that is her best employ- 
ment; for common hens are the best mothers. It is 
not good to let young ducks out in the morning to eat 
slugs and worms; for though they like them, these 
things kill them if they eat a great quantity. Grass, 
corn, white cabbages, and lettuces, and especially 
buck-wheat, cut when half ripe, and flung down in 
the haulm, make fine ducks. Ducks will feed on gar- 
bage, and all sorts of filthy things, but their flesh is 
strong and bad in proportion. They are, in Long Is- 
land, fatted upon a coarse sort of crab, called a horse- 
foot fish, prodigious quantities of which are cast on 
the shores. The young ducks grow very fast upon 
this, and very fat; but wo to him that has to smell 
them when they come from the spit; and as for eat- 
ing them, a man must have a stomach indeed to do 
that! When young, they should be fed upon barley 
meal, or curds, and kept in a warm place in the night 
time, and not let out early in the morning. They 
should, if possible, be kept from water to swimin. It 
always does them harm; and if intended to be sold to 
be killed young, they should never go near ponds, 
ditches, or streams,—Codbett’s Cottage Economy. 


: EAST INDIA CUSTOMS. 

In India, we have-no stage coaches (thank me for the 
information) ; we must travel on horseback in the morn- 
ing and evening, and I can give you no conception of 
the mobs of cattle and men which follow a British of- 
ficer.. At Holapore and Barada, I had one head ser- 
vant, one second or valet, one gorawalla or groom, 
one grass-cutter, one washerman, six baggage carriers, 
two camels, four ponies, and one charger, besides the 
orderlies or soldiers allowed by government, and the 
palankeen bearers (doliewallas), who, when notemploy- 
ed to carry the sick, are at the service of the surgeon. 
At Barada, I had, moreover, one beal, or, in common 
language, a thief or robber. This interesting gentle- 
man is paid ten rupees a month, and his duty is to en- 
gage that none of his caste shall plunder your tent. 
He is armed with a sword and shield; but that is a 
farce, because your property is sacred if he snored all 
night, or was even absent, If you refuse to pay 
this black mail, you will assuredly be robbed. The 
meum and tuum has never been a consideration with 
this class of men, whose profession is to plunder. 
They are polished in their manners, and are intelligent; 
and if you fall among them, will treat you with hos- 
pitality. I slept a whole night in one of their villages 
without knowing it. I had nothing but a guide and 
my horse, for I had sent my baggage and servants for- 
ward to the next halt. I wasin an open durum solee, 
or shed for travellers. In the morning, they brought 
me milk and fruit, fed my horse, made their salaam, 
and told me they were beals! I could scarcely obtain 
a glass of water in England without paying for it; 
blush, ye civilised men! the beals refused whatever I 
offered them! ‘There is no accounting for the vagaries 
of the human mind; these gentlemen robbers will 
sometimes commit the most atrocious crimes with per- 
fect indifference. They would not killa cow for the 
world, but they will stab you to tue heart without re- 
morse.—Letier from India. 


OBSERVANCE OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

There is not a single branch of science which does 
not require some labour and attention; there is not 
even a mechanical art to which some apprenticeship 
is not necessary. No naturalist would visit the Alps 
with a view to examine the structure of the globe, 
unless he had devoted some time and study to every 
object which could mature his judgment, and give 


their lives with books, who have seen human nature 
in print, or who have not seen it at all, go to distant 
nations, and describe as universal truths what they 
perceive there, under impressions arising from inex- 
perience and astonishment. ‘The usual feeling upon 
first visiting a foreign country is surprise, the natural 
attendant upon novelty ; and the sentiment is shared 
not only by the vulgar, but by the enlightened. It is 
accompanied by pain or pleasure, as the objects seen 
are in discord or in harmony with the disposition of 
the observer; but in either case it is generally ex- 
aggerated. Every day diminishes the impression, 
till at length the customs which astonished inexpe- 
rience are looked upon with as little wonder as those 
which were left at home. But no condition of mind is 
more hostile to calm observation than a state of emotion. 
which magnifies and disfigures truth. On the other 
hand, again, when habit, which has the power of de- 
stroying sensibility to peculiar customs, has dimi-. 
nished the perception of things worthy of attention, 
much which, when new, excited astonishment, no 
longer attracts observation.—Cheneviz's Essay on 
National Character. 
ENGLISH SINBAD. 

Purchas’s Pilgrims comprehends “the admirable 
and strange adventures of Master Anthony Knyvet, 
who went with Master Cavendish in his second voy- 
age,” which, for marvels, ifymot for invention and 
imagination, may rival the adventures of Sinbad the 
Sailor. Knyvet wandered fromthe ship on the coast 
of Brazil, and was for many years among the “ can- 
nibals.” Many is the wonderful escape from death 
which he makes. In Magellan’s Straits, pulling off 
his stockings one night, all his toes came with them; 
but this is not so bad as the fortune of one Harris, who 
blowing his nose with his fingers, throws it into the 
fire, and never recovers it again, as Knyvet seems to 
have done his toes, by the good offices of a surgeon 
whom Cavendish employed, and who cured with mut. 
tering words. In the Straits he saw both giants and 
pigmies. The footmarks of the giants at Port De- 
sire were four times the length of an Englishman’s 
foot. In the Straits, their stature was fifteen and six. 
teen spans long; and at Port Famine, or San Felipe, 
the desolate station of the Spanish colony, four or five 
thousand pigmies, with mouths reaching from ear to 
ear, were seen at one time whose height was from four 
to five spans. Some of Knyvet’s marvels relate to the 
singular subject of demoniac possession and satanic 
influence among the tribes with whom he sojourned. 
These accounts, and others of the elder voyagers, are 
not materially different from those which we receive 
of the South Sea islanders at the present time, and 
which, we are assured by Ellis, some of the early mis« 
sionaries were disposed to believe. On his return to 
England, Master Knyvet told Purchas that he once 
heard an Indian conferring with the’spirit which pos» 
sessed him, and threatening that, if it did not use him 
better, he would turn Christian; the spirit took the 
hint and left him.—Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 

USEFUL FAMILY RECEIPT. 

To destroy moths, or drive them from cloth, hairy 
tippets, muffs, &c., the seed of the hibiscus abelmosg. 
chus (the vegetable musk seed) should be thinly dis- 
tributed over the articies, and between the folds of 
cloth. These seeds are highly esteemed by the French 
perfumers for their peculiar delicate fragrance. To 
destroy the vitality of the eggs, which produce the 
moths deposited in woollen cloth, hairy tippets, muffs, 
&e., a weak solution of the oxymuriate of mercury in 
the spirit of rosemary (about half a drachm to a pint), 
or weak solution of the arseniate of potass in the same 
spirit (about fifteen grains to a pint), is employed by 
those who prepare the skins of birds and animals for 
stufing. 

THE BANK OF NORWAY: 

There is no establishment of the kind in Europe 
which is better organised’ than the National Bank of 
Norway. It is divided into three departments, com. 
prising the Loan Bank, the Cashier’s Department, 
and the Deposit and Pledge Bank. It was instituted 
in the year 1816, and opened with a capital of two 
millions of species dollars in coin (about L.400,000), 
which were subscribed by the affluent classes through~ 
out the kingdom. The Central Bank is kept at 
Trondheim (commonly spelt Drontheim), and branch 
banks are established in other principal places. Its 
affairs are conducted by a board of directors, who are 
nominated by the Storthing or Norwegian Diet. The 
current coins of the country consist of silver pieces of 
the value of one species dollar (circa 4s.), half a sp. 
dollar, and a fifth part of a sp. dollar; besides eight- 
shilling pieces, and other smaller silver currency, all 
of which have been struck at the rate of nine and a~- 
half species dollars to the mark of fine silver. Nor- 
way, likewise, possesses a paper currency, which con- 
sists of bank notes of 100, 50, 10, 5, and even 1 sp. 
dollar each ; and an excellent index to their respective 
values has been devised, for the purpose of obviating 
mistakes; they are severally printed on red, green, 
yellow, blue, and white paper. Had this precedent 
been adopted in England, the crime of changing notes 
from a lower to a higher value would have been 
happily unknown to our courts of law. Some idea 
may be formed of the degree of credit which the Na- 
tional Bank enjoys in Norway, from the single fact 
that, in the year 1830, no larger 2 sum than 3040 dol- 
lars (LL.600) was required for paying its notes in sil- 
ver! The proprietary received in that year adividend 
of seven per cent, 
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LIST OF MEDICINES FOR DISTEMPER IN DOGS. 

Some rely entirely on purgatives; others bleeding 
and physicking ; others on emetics ; some put tar upon 
the nose; others a pitch plaster; and some cauterise 
the nasals; some inject vinegar into the nose, others 
hellebore, and others a solution of camphor; some cut 
off the tail, others the ears; some give tobacco and 
olive oil, others the golden sulphuret of antimony ; 
the keeper gives the curpeth’s mineral ; the more 
scientific of these gentry will knock down the disease, 
and the dog too, with arsenic. The gentleman will 
give compound tincture of benjamin, the farmer com~ 
mon. salt ; the medical man sulphuric ether, or emetics 
and sulphur, or emetics and jalap, or emetics and 
scammony.—I’r0m a very able Lecture of Mr Youatt 
on Distempers. 


PUBLIC LANDS, UNITED STATES. 

The public, or, as we should call them, the crown 
lands, of the United States of America, consist almost 
wholly of territory wrested from the Indians, for 
seven-eighths of it come under this description. Up 
to the year 1826, the quantity of land purchased was 
officially reported as amounting to 261,695,427 acres, 
of which 7,707,085 had .been. appropriated to the en- 
dowment of schools and. colleges, and 40,396,382 had 
been sold for a sum of L.10,088,720 sterling, or at the 
Tate of a minute fraction less than five shillings ave- 
rage per acre. The number of acres acquired from 
the Indians in the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, Missouri, the Mi- 
chigan and Arkansas territories, and included in the 
foregoing statement, was 209,219,865.— Atheneum. 


THE SUBTLE JACK. 

The wood-cutters and hunters in their out-door 
and sylvan life became familiar with all the living 
creatures of these prolific regions, and gave them 
English names, significant of their habits. They 
adopted the superstition of the Spaniards against kill- 
ing the carrion crows which were found so useful in 
clearing the country of the putrid carcasses of ani- 
mals. Trains of these birds gathered from all quar- 
ters about the hunters, and regularly followed them 
into the savannahs for their own share of the prey. 
A bird which they named the Subtle Jack was about 
as big as the pigeons of the Bay of Campeachy. It 
suspended its nest from the boughs of lofty trees, 
choosing such as up to a considerable height were 
without limbs. The branches selected were those 
that spread widest, and of these the very extremity 
was chosen. The nests hung down two or three feet 
from the twigs to which they were fastened, and looked 
like ‘‘ cabbage-nets stuffed with hay.”? The thread 
by which it is suspended, like the nest itself, is made 
of long grass ingeniously twisted and interwoven, 
small at the twig, but thickening as it approaches the 
mest. On trees that grow singly and apart, the birds 
build all round ; but where the trees stand in proxi- 
mity to others, the Subile Jack chooses only those 
that border upon a savannah, pool, or creek; and of 
these the limbs that stretch over the water or the 
grass, avoiding such as may be easily approached from 
neighbouring trees. The nest has a hole at the side 
for the bird to enter. ‘‘’Tis pretty,”” says Dampier, 
“to see twenty or thirty of them hanging round a 
tree.”—Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 


POWERS OF THE FRENCH PRESS. 

From the date of the introduction of the art of 
printing into France, up tothe year 1814, the press of 
that kingdom had attained the power of producing 
42,675,039 sheets annually: such was the immense 
production to which this glorious invention gradually 
rose in about three centuries and a half! And yet, 
between 1814 and 1826, which is scarcely more than 
a thirtieth part of the former interval, the increase had 
become above two-fold; for in those twelve years no 
fewer than 98,886,055 sheets were, on the average, 
annually printed. 


THE POET CRABBE. 

The late Rev. George Crabbe died in the 88th year 
of his age. He was a native of Aldeburgh, where his 
father held a situation in the customs. Bred up to 
the profession of physic, he for some time practised as 
a surgeon in his native town; but disliking his profes- 
sion, he quitted Aldeburgh, and repaired to the me- 
tropolis, where he arrived without having formed any 
particular plan, but where he hoped that the exertion 
of his talents might enable him to succeed. Whilst 
in London, he obtained an introduction to the Right 
Hon. Edmund Burke, who, struck with the talents 
he displayed, introduced him to some of the first cha- 
racters of the age, and among others to the late Duke 
of Rutland, Lord Thurlow, Dr Johnson, and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Owing to the substantial favour 
of the former nobleman, he was induced to take orders 
in 1781. In 1789, after the death of his noble patron, 
he was presented by Lord Thurlow, on the recom- 
mendation of the Duchess Dowager, to the rectories 
of Muston, in Leicestershire, and of West Allington, 
in Lincolnshire. In 1814, on the presentation of the 
present Duke of Rutland, he was instituted to the va- 
duable rectory of Trowbridge. During his first ac- 
quaintance with Mr Burke, and under his immediate 
auspices, he published his poem, ‘‘ The Village.” 
After an interval of twenty-two years, he again ap- 
peared before the public as the author of the “ Parish 
Register.’ In 1810, he published “The Borough ;” 
in 1812, “ Tales in Verse ;’”’ in 1819, “ Tales of the 
Hall ;”—works of which the highest excellence is their 
truth to nature, but nature in her homely garb. In 


private life, Mr Crabbe was modest, retired, and unas- 
suming; feelingly alive to the miseries of his fellow- 
creatures, he devoted no small portion of his time to 
their alleviation ; and in doing this, united to his mi- 
nisterial his medical character, and thus rendered 
himself beloved and useful in a two-fold capacity. Mr 
Crabbe was married in 1783 to Miss Elmy, one of the 
daughters and co-heiresses of the late Tovell, 
Ksq-, of Parham, by whom he has left children. 
PRESENCE OF MIND. 

During Lord Exmouth’s attack on the batteries of 
Algiers, in 1816, the Algerines used a great number of 
red-hot shot, particularly in the early part of the ac- 
tion. On board his majesty’s bomb Infernal, one of 
these comfortable articles came in, through Wallis 
the purser’s cabin, in the after cockpit; and having 
bundled a shelf full of books on the top of the assist- 
ant surgeon, Jones, who was lying in the purser’s cot, 
given over with the Gibraltar fever, it rolled across 
into. the opposite cabin, and was there got into a 
bucket of water, by the gunner and some others sta- 
tioned near the spot. ‘This interesting amusement 
was but just concluded, when the men in the maga- 
zine, the door to which was close by, heard a desperate 
smash among the powder barrels, and were almost co- 
vered with a cloud of loose dust and powder, which 
was thrown all overthem. Knowing thebusiness which 
employed the gunner in the cockpit, but just the mo- 
ment before, they naturally enough, in the confusion 
of the moment, called out to him, “ A red-hot shotin 
the magazine !”” and were rushing out of it to circu- 
late wider the same cry, should their new red-hot ac- 
quaintance permit them. The ill consequences of this 
may be easily conceived ; the only chance for any one 
on such an occasion being to jump at once overboard. 
The gunner in an instant saw that if the cry was false, 
it was folly to spread it, and, if true, it was useless. 
He flew to the magazine, shoved the fellows back into 
it, and turned the key on them, and stood there, with 
his hand on the lock, till he knew all danger must be 
past; rather a queerish situation, gentlereader! The 
chaps were afterwards alittle laughed at; for, strange 
to say, we could not find this intruder on their equa- 
nimity of temper any where: and many doubted at 
last if any shot had come into it at all. To be sure 
there were the broken barrels and the spilled powder 
in favour of the narrators of the story; but this 
seemed still not fully to convince; for even the worst 
of dangers generally get laughed at when they are 
over, by our happy-go-lucky sons of Neptune. When, 
however, she came to return her powder into store, af- 
ter arriving in the Thames, the mystery was solved ; 
it was then found that the said shot had gone through 
four barrels of powder, and lodged itself very comfort- 
ably in the middle of a fifth. The gunner’s name was 
Coombs ; and the last time I saw this man, who had 
shown such an unexampled presence of mind, was in 
1824 ; he was then mending shoes in a solitary room 
in the back lanes of Deptford, to help out a precarious 
existence.— United Service Journal. 


SPORTS OF INSECTS. 

It is not generally known that some of the small- 
est insects are discovered to enjoy themselves in 
sports and amusements, after their ordinary toils, or 
satiating themselves with food, just as regularly as is 
the case with many human beings. They run races, 
wrestle with each other, and, out of fun, carry each 
other on their backs much in the same manner as 
boys. These pleasing characteristics of insects are 
particularly observable among ants, which are remark- 
able for their sagacity. Bonnet, a French author, says 
he observed a small species of ants, which, in the in- 
tervals of their industry, employed themselves in car- 
rying each other on their backs, the rider holding 
with his mandibles the neck of his bearer, and embrac- 
ing it closely with his legs. Gould, another writer 
on ants, mentions that he has often witnessed these 
exercises, and says, that in all cases, after being car- 
tied a certain length, the ant was let go in a friendly 
manner, and received no personal injury. | This 
amusement is often repeated, particularly among the 
hill ants, who are very fond of this sportive exer- 
cise. It was amongst the same species that Huber 
observed similar proceedings, which he has described 
with his usual minuteness. ‘‘ I approached,”’ he says, 
‘one day,’ to the formicary of wood ants, exposed to 
the sun, and sheltered from the north. The ants were 
heaped upon, one another in great numbers, and ap- 
peared to enjoy the temperature on the surface of the 
nest. None of them were at work ; and the immense 
multitude of insects presented the appearance of a li- 
quid in the state of ebullition, upon which the eye 
could scarcely be fixed without difficulty; but when 
I examined the conduct of each ant, I saw them ap- 
proach one another, moving their antenne with as- 
tonishing rapidity, while they patted, with a slight 
movement, the cheeks of otherants. After these pre- 
liminary gestures, which resembled caressing, they 
were observed to raise themselves upright on their 
hind legs by pairs, struggle together, seize each other 
by amandible, foot, or antenne, and then immediately 
relax their hold to recommence the attack. They 
fastened upon each other’s shoulders, or bellies, em- 
braced and overthrew each other, then raised them- 
selves by turns, taking their revenge without produc- 
ing any serious mischief. They did not spurt out 
their venom as in their combats, nor retain their op- 
ponents with that obstinacy which we observe in their 
real quarrels.” 


PECULIARITIES OF THE PRESS. 


The stereotyped phraseology of the press is to us a 
standing joke—a perpetual and never-to-be-exhausted 
spring of “rational entertainment.” Is there an un- 
usual shower of rain in any village within five hun- 
dred miles of London ?—of course its like’ was not 
known “in the memory of the oldest inhabitant.” 
Does it happen to take place in town instead of the 
country ?—of course “the metropolis was visited by 
one of the most awful,” &c. Is there a chimney on 
fire >of course “‘the devouring element” blazes 
througha long paragraph. Is a straw-bonnet maker’s 
apprentice robbed of her reticule, or exposed to the 
indignity of having her veil gently thrown back, dis- 
playing her beauties to the gaze of the vulgar ?—of 
course ‘*the deed was perpetrated” either by a 
“wretch,” or “fa monster in the human form.” Is 
somebody acquitted by the Lord Mayor upon a charge 
of swindling ?—of course he is a person of very “ in~ 
teresting appearance.” Is somebody convicted :upon 
a similar charge ?—of course ‘‘he is a suspicious- 
looking character.” Does a gentleman fail to recover 
at the hands of a magistrate a wife who has run 
away from him fifteen times ?—of course ‘‘ his feel- 
ings may be more easily conceived than described.” 
Do five fools, aged fifty-one years each, happen to 
meet together at any time on this side of the anti- 
podes ?—of course it is discovered that “their united 
ages amount to two hundred and fifty-five years.” 
Are people married now-a-days ?—no; they are al- 
ways led to the “‘ hymeneal altar.” Are they hanged ? 
—by no means; they are ‘launched into eternity.” 
Do rich landowners give their famished tenantry a 
dinner at Christmas ?—it is hailed as a noble speci- 
men of “ genuine English hospitality.”—Monthly 
Magazine. 


GODS OF WAR. 


The three colossal cannon which the French cap- 
tured from the Prussians in the year 1806, have been 
brought to Paris from Metz. They are three of twelve 
of the same dimensions, which were called ‘‘the 
Apostles,” and were cast in Brandenburgh in 1660. 
Independently of the Brandenburgh arms, they bear 
the effigy of the elector on foot, and in complete ar- 
mour. They are to be placed in charge of the Inva- 
lides, in conjunction with the far-famed cannon, 
“ Ehrenbreitstein,” which was cast at Treves in 1529. 


SCOTTISH DOOMSTERS. 

Tuer name of this officer of the High Court of Jus- 
ticiary, as noticed by the Author of Waverley, was 
equivalent tothe pronouncer of doom or sentence. In 
this comprehensive sense, the Judges of the Isle of 
Man were called Dempsters. But in Scotland the 
word was long restricted to the designation of an of- 
ficial person whose duty it was to recite the sentence 
after it had been pronounced by the court and recorded 
by the clerk ; on which occasion the Dempster legal- 
ised it by the words of form, ‘‘ And this I pronounce 
for doom.’’ For a length of years, the office, as men- 
tioned in the text, was held im commendam with that 
of the executioner; for when this odious but neces- 
sary officer of justice received his appointment, he 
petitioned the Court of Justiciary to be received as 
their Dempster, which was granted, as a matter of 
course. 

The production of the executioner in open court, 
and in presence of the wretched criminal, had some- 
thing in it hideous and disgusting to the more refined 
feelings of later times. But if an old tradition of the 
Parliament House of Edinburgh may be trusted, it 
was the following circumstance which occasioned the 
disuse of the Dempster’s office :— 

It chanced at one time that the office of public exe- 
cutioner was vacant. There was occasion for some 
one to act as Dempster; and considering the party 
who generally held the office, it is not wonderful that 
a locum tenens was hard to be found. At length one 
Hume, who had been sentenced to transportation for 
an attempt to burn his own house, was induced to 
consent that he would pronounce the doom on this oc- 
casion. But when brought forth to officiate, instead 
of repeating the doom to the criminal, Mr Hume ad- 
dressed himself to their lordshipsin a bitter complaint 
of the injustice of his own sentence. It was in vain 
that he was interrupted and reminded of the purpose 
for which hehad come hither. ‘(I ken what ye want 
of me weel enough,” said the fellow ; ‘‘ ye want me to 
be your Dempster ; but I am come to be none of your 
Dempster ; I am come to summon you, Lord T 
and you, Lord E » toanswer atthe bar of another 
world for the injustice you have done me in this.” 
In short, Hume had only made a pretext of complying 
with the proposal, in order to have an opportunity of 
reviling the judges to their faces, or giving them, in 
the phrase of his country, ‘‘asloan.” He was hurried 
off amid the laughter of the audience; but the inde- 
corous scene which had taken place contributed to the 
abolition of the office of Dempster. ‘The sentence is 
now read over by the clerk of the court, and the for- 
mality of pronouncing doom altogether omitted. 


— 
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DISCOVERY AND PUNISHMENT OF MURDER 


. BY CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, 

Tue trials of different malefactors before our higher 
criminal courts, in recent times, on charges of mur- 
der, in which nothing beyond the testimony of what 
is called presumptive evidence could be brought for- 
ward, may well induce a more close examination of 
the law of Scotland on this delicate point. As the 
preferable evidence of two witnesses, or even one wit- 
ness, can seldom be obtained in these painful cases, the 
law allows, as the next best, evidence founded on cir- 
cumstances, when such circumstances are capable of 
producing the same, or nearly the same, conviction on 
the mind es would ‘be produced by direct testimony. 
In judging by circumstantial evidence, it is the united 
effect of the whole that is to be taken into view, and 
which produces conviction on the mind. Many cir- 
cumstances, which, when taken separately, appear 
trifling and inconclusive, operate strongly when com- 
bined with others ; and this combination gives to an 
apparently minute circumstance an importance which 
is decisive. Yet, with all this species of reasoning, 
it is undeniable, that, in many instances, innocent 
persons have been executed entirely through the force 
of this concatenation of circumstances, while, doubt- 
less, thousands of actual transgressors have been justly 
punished on no other grounds of evidence. 

As one or two instances are worth a thousand dis- 
sertations, I shall present two strong cases, in one of 
which the real murderer, and, in the other, the sup- 
posed murderer, were brought to the gallows. The 
first case, for which only I have room in this number, 
is that of William Richardson, who was tried at Dum- 
fries in the spring of 1787—a case remarkably strik- 
ing in all its circumstances, and particularly so in the 
way in which the discovery of the prisoner’s guilt was 
made. ; 

In autumn 1786, a young woman, who lived with 
her parents in a remote district in the stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright, was one day left alone in the cottage, 
her parents having gone out to their harvest field. On 
their return home, a little after mid-day, they found 
their daughter murdered, with her throat cut in a 
most shocking manner. The circumstances in which 
she was found, the character of the deceased, and the 
appearances of the wound, all concurred in excluding 
any presumption of suicide ; while the surgeons who 
examined the wound were satisfied that it had been 
inflicted by a sharp instrument, and by a person who 
must have held the instrument in his left hand. On 
examining the ground about the cottage, there were 
‘Aiscovered the footsteps seemingly of-a person who 

h id been running hastily from the cottage, and by an 
yA ect road, through a quagmire or bog, in which 
‘were stepping-stones, 
eared, however, that the person, in his haste 
usion, had slipped bis foot and stepped into 
noua which he must have been wet nearly to 
the midd ofthe leg. The prints of the footsteps were 
accurately measured, and an exact impression taken 
of them and it appeared they were those of a person 
who must have worn shoes, the soles of which had 
been newly mended ; and which, as is usual in that 
part of the country, had iron knobs, or nails, in them. 
There were discovered also along the track of the foot- 
steps, and at certain intervals, drops of blood ; and on 

a stile, or small gatway, near the cottage, and in the 

line of the footsteps) some marks resembling those of 

a hand which had be& bloody. Not the slightest sus- 

picion at this time attiched to any particular person 
as the murderer ; nor Wy it even suspected who might 
be the father of the childyf which the girl was found 
to be pregnant. 

At the funeral, a numb 
attended, and the stewart-d 


of persons of both sexes 
te thought it the fittest 
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opportunity of endeavouring, if possible, to discover 
the murderer, conceiving rightly, that, to avoid suspi- 
cion, whoever he was, he would not on that occasion 
be absent. With this view he called together, after 
the interment, the whole of the men who were pre- 
sent, being about sixty in number. He caused the 
shoes of each of them to be taken off and measured ; 
and one of the shoes was found to resemble pretty 
nearly the impression of the footsteps hard by the 
cottage. The wearer of this shoe was the schoolmaster 
of the parish, which led immediately to a suspicion 
that he must have been the father of the child, and 
had been guilty of the murder to save his character. 
On a closer examination, however, of the shoe, it was 
discovered that it was pointed at the toes, whereas 
the impression of the footstep was rounded at that 
place. The measurement of the rest went on, and, 
after going through nearly the whole number, one at 
length was discovered which corresponded exactly to 
the impression, in dimensions, shape of the foot, form 
of the sole, apparently newly mended, and the num- 
ber and position of the knobs.. The young man to 
whom the shoe belonged, on being asked where he 
was the day the deceased was murdered, replied, 
seemingly without embarrassment, that he had been 
all that day employed at his master’s work—a state- 
ment which his master and fellow-servants confirmed. 
This going so far to remove suspicion, a warrant of 
comtnitment was not then granted; but some circum- 
stances occurring a few days thereafter, having a 
tendency to excite it anew, the young man was ap- 
prehended and lodged in jail. On his examination, 
he acknowledged he was left-handed; and some 
scratches being observed on his cheek, he said he had 
got them when pulling nuts in a wood a few days be- 
fore. He still adhered to what he had said, of his 
having been, on the day of the murder, employed 
constantly at his master’s work, at some distance from 
the place where the deceased resided. But in the 
course of the precognition it turned out that he had 
been absent from his work about half an hour (the 
time being distinctly ascertained) in the course of the 
forenoon of that day—that he had called at a smith’s 
shop, under pretence of wanting something which it 
did not appear he had any occasion for—that this 
smith’s shop was on the way to the cottage of the 
deceased. A young girl, who was some hundred 
yards from the cottage, said, about the time the mur- 
der was committed (and which corresponded to the 
time that Richardson was absent from his fellow- 
servants), she saw a person exactly with Richard- 
son’s dress, in appearance, running hastily towards 
the cottage, but did not see him return, though he 
might have gone round by a small eminence, which 
would intercept him from her view, and which was 
the very track where the footsteps had been traced. 
His fellow-servants now recollected, that, on the fore- 
noon of that day, they were employed with Richard- 
son in driving their master’s carts; and in passing by 
a wood, which they named, Richardson said that he 
must run to the smith’s shop, and would be back in a 
short time. He then left his cart under their charge, 
and they having waited for him about half an hour, 
which one of the servants ascertained by having at 
the time looked at his watch, they remarked on his 
return that he had been much longer absent than he 
had said he would; to which he replied, that he had 
stopped in the wood to gather some nuts. They ob- 
served at this time one of his stockings wet and soiled, 
as if he had stepped into a puddle, on which they 
asked him where he had been. He said he had stepped 
into a marsh, the name of which he mentioned ; on 
which his fellow-servants remarked, that he must 
have been either drunk or mad if he had stepped into 
that marsh, as there was a footpath which went along 


the side of it. It then appeared, by comparing the 
time he was absent with the distance of the cottage 
from the place where he had left his fellow-servants, 
that he might have goue there, committed the mur- 
der, and returned to them. A search was then made 
for the stockings he had worn on that day. They 
were found concealed in the thatch of the apartment 
where he slept, appeared to be much soiled, and to 
have some drops of blood on them. ‘The last he ac- 
counted for by saying, first, that his nose had been 
bleeding some days before; but it being observed that 
he had worn other stockings on that day, he next 
said that he had assisted at bleeding a horse when he 
wore these stockings ; but it was proved he had not 
assisted, but had stood on that occasion at such a dis- 
tance that none of the blood could have reached him. 

On examining the mud or sand upon the stockings, 
it appeared to correspond precisely with that of the 
mire or puddle adjoining to the cottage, and which 
was of a very particular kind, none other of the same 
kind being found in that neighbourhood. The shoe- 
maker was then discovered who had mended his shoes 
ashort time before, and he spoke distinctly to the shoes 
of the prisoner, which were exhibited to him, as hav- 
ing been those he had mended. It then came out that 
Richardson had been acquainted with the deceased, 
who was considered in the county as of weak intellect, 
and had, on one occasion, been seen with her ina 
wood, in circumstances that led to a suspicion that he 
had had criminal conversation with her ; and on being 
gibed with having such connection with one in her 
situation, he seemed much ashamed, and greatly hurt. 


It was proved, farther, by the person who sat next to 


him when the shoes were measuring, that he trembled 
unuch, and seemed a good deal agitated ; and that, in 
the interval between that time and his being appre- 
hended, he had been advised to fly, but his answer 
was, “Where can I fly to?” On the other hand, 
evidence was brought to show, that, about the time of 
the murder, a boat's crew from Ireland had. landed on 
that part of the coast, near to the dwelling of the de- 
ceased ; and it was said some of that crew might have 
committed the murder, though their motive for doing 
so it was difficult to explain, it not being alleged that 
robbery was their purpose, or that any thing was missed 
from the cottages in the neighbourhood. The jury, 
by a great plurality of voices, found him guilty. 

Before his execution, he confessed he was the mur- 
derer, and said it was to hide his shame in having paid 
attentions to a woman of weak intellect, that he com- 
mitted thedeed. He mentioned also to the clergyman 
who attended him, where the knife could be found with 
which he had perpetrated the murder. It was found, 
accordingly, in the place he described, under a stone 
in a wall, with marks of blood upon it. 

Having thus offered a striking instance of the value 
of circumstantial evidence, in.a subsequent number I 
shall present one showing theyery reverse ; after which 
it may be of use to give some general advice to jury- 
men on so momentous a subject. 


A TALE OF THE FORTY-FIVE. 
NEVER, perhaps, did any city, upon the approach of 
a foreign enemy, betray such symptoms of consterna- 
tion and disorder, as did Edinburgh on the 16th of 
September 1745, when it was understood that Prince 
Charles Edward, with his army of Highlanders, had 
reached a village three miles to the westward, unre- 
sisted by the civic corps in which the hapless city had 
placed its last hopes of defence. A regiment of dra- 
goons, which had retreated on the previous day from 
Stirling, and another which happened to be encamped 
near Edinburgh, having joined their strengths to that 
of the town-guard and volunteers, had that forenoon 
marched boldly out of town, with the determined pur- 
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pose of opposing the rebels, and saving the town; but 
after standing very bravely for a few hours at Cor- 
storphine, the spectacle of a single Highlander, who 
rode up towards them and fired off his pistol, caused 
the whole of these gallant cavaliers to turn and fly ; 
nor did they stop till they had left Edinburgh itself 
twenty miles behind. The precipitate flight of regu- 
Jar troops was the worst possible example for a body 
of raw undisciplined citizens, who were too much ac. 
customed to the secure comforts of their firesides, to 
have any relish for the horrors of an out-of-doors war 
with the unscrupulous mountaineers. The consequence 
was, that all retreated in confusion back to the city, 
where their pusillanimity was the subject of trium- 
phant ridicule to the Jacobite party, and of shame and 
tear to the rest of the inhabitants. 

In their dilemma, as band after band poured through 
the West Port, and filled the ample area of the Grass- 
market, the magistrates assembled in their council 
chamber, for the purpose of “wondering what was 
to be done.” The result of their deliberations was, 
that a full meeting of the inhabitants should be held, 
in order that they might be enabled to shape their 
course according to the general opinion. Orders were 
immediately given to this effect, and in the course 
of an hour they found a respectable assemblage of ci- 
tizens, prepared, in one of the churches of St Giles’s, 
to consider the important question of the defensibility 
of the town. 

The appearance of the city, on this dreadful after- 
noon, was very remarkable, and such as we hope it 
will never again exhibit. All the streets to the west 
of St Giles’s were crowded with citizen volunteers, 
apparently irresolute whether to lay down their arms 
or to retain them, and whose anxious and crestfallen 
looks communicated only despair to the trembling ci- 
tizens. The sound of hammers was heard at the 
opening of every lane, and at the bottoms of all impor- 
tant turnpike stairs, where workmen were busied in 
mounting strong doors, studded thickly with nails, 
moving on immense hinges, and bearing bolts and bars 
of no ordinary strength—the well-known rapacious 
character of the Highlanders, not less than their pre- 
sent hostile purpose, having suggested this feeble at- 
temptatsecurity. The principal street was encumbered 
with the large, tall, pavilion-roofed family carriages 
of people of distinction, judges, and officers of the 
crown, which, after being hastily crammed with their 
proper burdens of live stock, and laden a-top with as 
much baggage as they could carry, one after another 
wheeled off down the High Street, through the 
Netherbow, and so out of town. A few scattered 
groups of women, children, and inferior citizens, stood 
near that old-accustomed meeting place, the Cross, 
round the tall form of which they seemed to gather, 
like a Catholic population clinging to a sacred fabric, 
which they suppose to be endowed with some protect- 
ing virtue. 

At the ordinary dinner hour, when the streets were, 
as usual, in a great measure deserted, and while the 
assemblage of citizens were still deliberating in the 
New Church aisle, the people of the High Street were 
thrown into a state of dreadful agitation, by acircum- 
stance which they witnessed from their windows. 
The accustomed silence of ‘ the hollow hungry hour” 
was suddenly broken. by the clatter of a horse’s feet 
upon the pavement; and, on running to their win- 
dows, they were prodigiously alarmed at the sight of 
one of their anticipated foes riding boldly up the street. 
Yet this alarm subsided considerably, when they ob- 
served that his purpose seemed pacific, and that he was 
not followed by any companions. The horseman was 
a youth, apparently about twenty years of age, witha 
remarkably handsome figure and gallant carriage, 
which did not fail in their effect wpon at least the fe- 
inale part of the behulders. The most robust High- 
land health was indicated in his fair countenance and 
athletic form: and, in addition to this, his appearance 
expressed just enough of polish not to destroy the ro- 
mantic effect produced by his wild habiliments and 
striking situation. The tight tartan trews showed 
well upon a limb, of which the symmetry was never 
equalled by David Allan, the national painter, so re- 
markable for his handsome Highland limbs, and of 
which the effect, instead of being impaired by the 
clumsy boot, was improved by the neat brogue, ftas- 
tened as it was to the foot by sparkling silver buckles. 
He wore a smart round bonnet, adorned with hjs fa- 
mily cognisance—a bunch of ivy—and from beneath 
which a profusion of light brown tresses, tied with dark 
ribbons, flowed, according to the fashion of the time, 
about half way down his back. He carried a small 
white flag in his hand, and bore about his person the 
full set of Highland arms—broadsword, dirk, and two 
silver-mounted pistols. Many a warm Jacobite heart, 
male and female, palpitated at sight of his graceful fi- 
gure, and a considerable crowd of idle admirers, or 
wonderers, followed him up the broad noble expanse 
of the High Street. 

By this crowd, who soon discovered that his pur- 
pose was the delivery of a letter from the Chevalier 
to the magistrates, he was ushered forward to the 
opening of a narrow passage, which in those days 
led through a pile of buildings called the Lucken- 
booths, towards the door of Haddo’s Hole Church, a 
passage called in the old Scottish language a stile, 
which, moreover, was traversed in 1628 by King 
Charies the First, when he went to open the Scottish 
Parliament in the High Tolbooth. Here the High- 
lauder dismounted, and after throwing his bridle over 
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the hook at a saddler’s door, close to the corner of the 
stile, was led forward into the lobby of the church, 
from which the hum of active discussion was heard to 
proceed. On requesting to be introduced to the ma- 
gistrates, he was informed by an official wearing their 
livery, that the church was so very much crowded, 
that “there would be nae possibility of either getting 
him in to see the magistrates, or the magistrates out 
to see him,’’ but that his letter might be handed into 
them over the heads of the crowd. To this expedient 
the messenger consented, and accordingly it was im- 
mediately put in execution. Ina few moments after 
it had left the keeper’s hands, a dead silence seemed 
to fall upon the company, and after a renewed tumult 
and a second silence, those who stood in the lobby 
heard a voice reading a few words aloud, apparently 
those of the letter. The voice was, however, inter- 
rupted in a few seconds by the clamour of the whole 
assembled people, who presently rose in confusion, 
and made a tumultuous rush towards the door. On 
hearing and observing these alarming symptoms, the 
city officer, with inconsiderate rashness, thought it 
his duty to seize the author of so much supposed mis- 
chief, and accordingly made a dash at the stranger’s 
collar, calling upon the town guardsmen present to 
close in upon him and intercept his retreat. But the 
prompt and energetic Highlander was not to be so 
betrayed. 
the startled deer, he cleared the lobby, and made for 
his horse. Two dragoons standing without, and who, 
observing the rush from the door, threw themselves 
in the stranger’s way, were in the same instant felled 
to the ground ; and before any other person could lay 
hands upon him, the maltreated messenger threw 
himself upon his horse, drew his sword, and in a 
transport of rage shouted defiance to all around. 
Whirling his weapon round bis head, he stopped a 
few seconds amidst the terrified crowd; and then, 
striking spurs into his horse’s sides, rode along the 
street, still vociferating loud defiances to all the de- 
tached military parties which he met. No attempt, 
however, was made to prevent his escape, or to offer 
him further violence. One symptom of offensive war- 
fare alone occurred, and that oriyinated in an accident ; 
for an old guardsman, who was overturned on the 
causeway by the brush of the passing steed, could not 
help discharging his redoubted piece; the shot, how- 
ever, doing no other harm than winging a golden pea- 
cock which overhung the window of a fashionable 
milliner in the fourth flat of the Luckenbooths. After 
clearing the narrow defile of the Luckenbooths, and 
getting into the full open street, the Highland cava- 
lier for once turned round, aud, with a voice broken 
by excess of-indignation, uttered a thundering male- 
diction against all Edinburgh for its breach of the 
articles of war, and a challenge to the prettiest man 
in it who would meet him upon honourable terms. 
He then galloped briskly down the High Street, still 
brandishing his broadsword, the people making way 
for him on all sides, by running down the numerous 
alleys leading from the street, and terminated his dar- 
ing exploit, unscathed and undaunted, by passing out 
at the Netherbow Port, of which the enormous fold- 
ing doors, like the turnpikes in John Gilpin, flew open 
at his approach. 

It is irrelevant to our purpose to describe the con- 
sternation under which the inhabitants of Edinburgh 
passed the whole of that evening and night, or the real 
terror which next morning seized them, when they 
understood that the insurgents were in possession of 
the town. Moreover, as it would not be proper to 
encumber our narrative with well-known historical 
details, we shall also pass over the circumstances in this 
remarkable civil war which followed upon the capture 
of the city, and content ourselves with relating the 
simple events of a love tale, in which the hero just in- 
troduced to the. notice of our readers acted a conspi- 
cuous part. 

About a month after the rebels had entered Edin- 
burgh, and while Prince Charles Edward was still 
fondly lingering in the palace which had sheltered so 
many of his ancestors, a young gentlewoman named 
Helen Lindsay, the daughter of a whig writer to the 
signet in Edinburgh, was one fine October evening 
taking a solitary walk in the King’s Park. The sun 
had gone down over the Castle, like the fire-shell 
dropping into a devoted fortress, and the lofty edifices 
of the city presented on the eastern side nothing but 
dark irregular masses of shade. The Park, which a 
little before had been crowded with idle and well- 
dressed people, waiting perhaps for a sight of the 
Prince, was now deserted by all except a few Highland 
soldiers, hurrying toor from the camp at Duddingston, 
and by the young lady above mentioned, who con- 
tinued, in spite of the deepening twilight, to saunter 
about, seeming to await the hour of some assignation. 


As each single Highland officer or group passed this: 


lady, she contrived to elude their observation by an 
adroit management of her plaid; and it was not till 
the gathering darkness rendered her appearance at 
such a time and place absolutely suspicious, that at 
length one gallant mountaineer made bold to accost 
her. ‘Ah, Helen,” he exclaimed, “how delighted 
am I to tind you here!—for I expected you to be 
waiting at the bottom of the walk—and thus I see you 
five minutes sooner than I otherwise would have 
done.” I would rather wait near the Palace than at 
that fearsome place, at this timeo’ nicht, William,” said 
the young lady; “for, let me tell you, you have been 
a great deal later o’ comin’ than youshould have been.” 


With a bound like the first movement of 


‘Pardon me, my angel !’’ answered the youth; “I 
have been detained by the Prince till this instant. 
His Royal Highness has communicated to me no very 
pleasant intelligence—he is decisive as to our march 
commencing on the morning after to-morrow, and I 
am distracted to think of parting with you. How 
shall I—how can I part with you!” ‘Oh! never 
mind that, Willie,” cried the lady ina tone quite dif- 
ferent from his, which was highly expressive of a 
lover’s misery ; ‘‘if your enterprise prove successful, 
and you do not get your head broken, or beauty spoilt, 
you shall perhaps be made an earl, and marry some 
grand English countess; and I shal] then content my- 
self with young Claver the advocate, who has been 
already so warmly recommended to me by my father, 
and who would instate me to-morrow, if I chose, as 
his wedded wife, in the fine house he has just bought” 
in Forrester’s Wynd.” ‘To the devil with that 
beast !”’ cried the jealous lover in Gaelic. ‘Do you 
think, Helen, that I could ever marry any one but you, 
even though it were the queen on the throne? But 
perhaps you are not so very resolute in your love 
matters, and could transfer your affections from one 
object to another as easily and as quickly as you could 
your thoughts, or the glance of your eyes.” “Ah, 
Willie, Willie,” said the lady, still in a jocular tone, 
“* T see you are a complete Hielanter—fiery and irri- 
table. I might have kenn’d that the first moment I 
ever saw ye, when ye bravadoed a’ Edinburgh because 
a silly toon-officer tried to touch ye. Wad ye flee up, 
man, on your ain true love, when she merely jokes ye 
awee?” ‘Qh, if that be all, Helen,” said the youth 
humbly, ‘‘I beg your grace. Yet, methinks, this is 
no time for merriment, when we are about to part, 
perhaps for ever. How, dearest Helen, do you con- 
trive to keep up your spirits under such circum- 
stances?” ‘* Because,” said the young lady, ‘‘ I know 
that there is nonecessity for us parting, at least for some 
time to come; for I am willing to accompany you, if 
you will take me, to the very world’s end. There's 
sincerity and true love for you!” Surprised and de- 
lighted with this frank offer, the lover strained 
his mistress passionately to his bosom, and swore to 
protect her as his lawful wife till the latest moment of 
his existence. ‘You shall travel,” he said, ‘in my 
sister Lady Ogilvie’s carriage, and be one of the first 
British ladies to attend the Prince’s levee in St James's 
at Christmas. Our marriage shall be solemnised at 
the end of the first stage.” The project was less than 
rational; but when was reason any thing to love? 
Many avowals of mutual attachment passed between 
the parties, and, after projecting a mode of elopement, 
they parted—William Douglas taking the road for the 
camp at Duddingston, and Helen Lindsay hastily re- 
turning to the town. e 

The morning of the lst of November broke drearily 
upon Edinburgh, showing a dull frosty atmosphere, 
and the ground covered with a thin layerof snow. It 
was the morning of the march; and here and there 
throughout the streets stood a few bagpipers, playing 
a reveillé before the lodgings of the great officers of 
the clans. One or two chiefs were already marching 
down the street, preceded by their pipers, aud fol- 
lowed by their men, in order to join the army, which 
was beginning to move from Duddingston. ~The 
Highland guard, which had been stationed, ever since 
the Chevalier’s arrival, at the Weigh-house, was now 
leaving its station, and moving duwn the Lawnmarket 
to the merry sound of the bagpipe, when a strange 
circumstance occurred. 

Just as the word of command had been given to the 
Weigh-house guard, the sash. of the window in the 
third Hoor of an adjacent house was pushed up, and im- 
mediately after, a female figure was observed to issue 
therefrom, and to descend rapidly along a rope towards 
the pavement below. The commander of the guard no 
sooner perceived this than he sprang forward tothe place ~ 
where the figure was to alight, as if to receive her in 
his arms; but he did not reach it before the lady, find- 
ing the rope too short by several yards, dropped with a 
slight scream on the ground, where she lay apparently 
lifeless. The officer was instantly beside her—and 
words cannot describe the consternation andsurrow de- 
picted in his face, as he stooped, and with gentle promp- 
titude lifted the unfortunate lady from the ground. 
She had fainted with the pain of what soon turned out 
to be a broken limb; and as she lay over the High- 
lander’s arm, her travelling hood falliag back/from 
her head, disclosed a face which, though exquisitely: 
beautiful, was as pale and expressionless as death. A: 
slight murmur at length broke from her lips, and a 
tinge of red returned to her cheeks as she half arti- 
culated the word “ William.” William Douglas, for’ 
it was he, hung over her in silent despair for a few’ 
moments, and was ouly recalled to recollection when 
his men gathered eagerly and officiously around 
him, each loudly inquiring of the other th¢ meaning 
of this strange scene. The noise thus occasioned soon’ 
had the effect of bringing all to an urders anding ; for 
the father of the lady, in a nightcap gad morning- 
gown, was first observed to cast a 4urriéd glance over 
the still open window above, and was soon after in the 
midst of the group, calling loud and distractedly for 
his daughter, and exclaiming budly against the per- 
son in whose arms he found br; for having attempted 
to rob him of his natural propetty. Douglas be- 
thought himself for a mom, and calling upon his 
men to close all round hi and the lady, began to 
move away with his be)ved burden, while the old 
gentleman loaded the ai With his cries, and struggled 
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forward with the vain intention of rescuing his 
daughter. The lover might soon have succeeded in 
his wishes by ordering the remonstrant to be with- 
held, and taken home by his men; but he speedily 
found that to take away his mistress in her present 
condition, and without the means of immediately re- 
lieving her, would be the height of cruelty ; and he 
therefore felt himself reluctantly compelled to. resign 
her to the charge of her parent, even at the risk of 
losing her for ever. Old Mr Lindsay, overjoyed at 
this resolution, offered to take his daughter intw his 
own arms, and transport her back to the house; but 
Douglas, heeding not his proposal, and apparently 
anxious to retain his mistress as long as he could, 
saved him this trouble by slowly and mournfully re- 
tracing hissteps, and carrying her up stairs to her bed- 
ehamber—his company meanwhile remaining below. 
He there discovered that Helen had been locked up 
by her father, who had found reason to suspect her in- 
tention of eloping, and that this was what occasioned 
her departure from the mode of escape previously 
agreed upon. After depositing her still inanimate 
person carefully on a bed, he turned for a moment to- 
wards her father; tuld him fiercely, that if he exercised 
any cruelty upon her in consequence of what had 
taken place, he should dearly rue it; and then, after 
taking another silent, lingering, farewell look of his 
mistress, left the house in order to continue his march. 

After this, another and longer interval occurs be- 
tween the incidents of our tale; and this may perhaps 
be profitably employed in illustrating a few of the cir- 
cumstances already laid partially before the reader. 
William Douglas was a younger son of Sir Robert 
Douglas of Glenbervie, the celebrated antiquary, and 
had been bred to the profession of a writer, or attorney, 
under the auspices of a master of govd practice in 
Aberdeen. Being, however, a youth of sanguine tem- 
perament and romantic spirit, he did not hesitate a 
moment, on hearing of the landing of the Chevalier, 
to break his apprenticeship, just on the point of ex- 
piring, and set off to rank himself under the banners 
of him whom he conceived entitled to the duty and 
assistance of all true Scotsmen. In consideration of 
his birth, and his connection with some of the very 
highest leaders in the enterprise, he was appointed 
aide-de-camp to the Prince, in which capacity he had 
been employed to communicate with the city in the 
raanuer already described. As he rode up the High 
Street, and, more than that, as he rode down again, 
he had been seen and admired by Helen Lindsay, who 
happened to be then in the house of a friend near the 
scene of his exploit. Soon after the Highland army 
had taken possession of the city, they had met at the 
house of a Jacobite aunt of the young lady, and a passion 
of the tenderest nature then took place between them. 
To her father, who was her only surviving parent, 
this was quite unknown till the day before the depar- 
ture of the Highlanders, when some circumstances 
having roused his suspicions, he thought it necessary 
to lock her up in her own room, without, however, 
securing the window—that part of a house so useful 
and so interesting above all others to youthful lovers, 
the chink of Pyramus and Thisbe not excepted. It 
only remains to be stated, that though the young lady 
recovered from the effects of her fall in a few weeks, 
she did not so svon recover from her disappointment, 
and she was doomed to experience a still greater af- 
fliction in the strange look with which she was after- 
wards regarded by her father and all her own ac- 
quaintance. 

William Douglas performed an active part in all the 
scenes of the rebellion, and finally escaped the perils 
of Culloden almost without a wound. He fled to his 
father’s house, where he was received joyfully, and 
concealed for upwards of a twelvemonth, till the search 
of the royal troops was no longer dangerous. His 
father frequently entreated him to go abroad, but he 
would not consent to such a measure ; and at last, it 
being understood that government had passed an ‘act 
of oblivion” in regard of the surviving rebels, he ven- 
tured gradually and cautiously to appear again in 
society. All this time he had never communicated 
with Helen Lindsay; but his thoughts had often, in 
the solitude of his place of hiding, turned anxiously 
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The earl soon made his appearance, heartily welcomed 
the old gentleman to Edinburgh, and was introduced 
to young William, His lordship was sorry, how- 
ever, that he could not stay long with them, as Lady 
was to have a ball that evening, where his pre- 
sence was of course indispensable. He begged, how- 
ever, to have the pleasure of their company at his house 
so soon as they could dress, when he would endeavour 
to entertain them, and, moreover, introduce his young 
kinsman to the chief beauties of Edinburgh. When 
he was gone, Sir Robert, alarmed at the idea of his 
son entering at once into an assemblage where many 
would remember his face, atternpted to dissuade him 
from attending the ball, and offered to remain all the 
evening with him in the inn. But William insisted 
upon going, holding all danger light, and representing 
to his father, that, even though he were recognised, 
no one, even an enemy, would think of discovering 
him, that being generally held as a sin of the deepest 
dye. The truth was, that the earl’s mention of beau- 
ties put him in mind of Miss Lindsay, and inspired 
him with a notion that she would be of the party, and 
that he might have an opportunity of renewing his 
acquaintance with her, which he could not easily pro- 
cure otherwise. Both, therefore, prepared themselves 
for the ball, and in a short time set off in two chairs 


for- Gray’s Close, in which the earl’s house was si- } 


tuated. 

That fine old spacious alley was found to be on the 
present occasion as splendid as it was possible for any 
close in Auld Reekie to be, under the double advan- 
tages of fashion and festivity. Two livery-men stood 
at the head with torches, and served as a beacon tomark 
to the gathering company the entrance of the strait 
into which they had to steer their way. Between the 
head of the lane and the vestibule of his lordship’s 
house, other servants were planted with torches, so 
as to form an avenue of lights, along which the guests 
were ushered, All the guests, as they successively ar- 
rived, were announced at the head of the stair by a 
servant—a custom recently adopted from London, 
and of little service in Edinburgh, where all people 
knew each other by sight. It served, however, on 
the present occasion, to procure for Sir Robert and his 
son, immediately on their entering the room, a general 
and instantaneous attention, which they would rather 
have dispensed with, and upon which they had not 
calculated. Both gentlemen were personally presented 
by their kinsman, the earl, to many persons of dis- 
tinction of both sexes, among whom Sir Robert 
(though he had been for twenty years estranged in a 
great measure from society, in the prosecution of his 
studies, and the management of his gout) soon recog- 
nised and entered into conversation with some old 
friends, while his son set himself to observe if Muss 
Lindsay was in the room. She was not present; but 
as company continued still to arrive, he entertained 
hopes that she would yet make her appearance. Dis- 
engaging himself, therefore, from his father, he with- 
drew toa corner of the room, where he might see, with- 
out being easily perceived by any person entering; 
and there, in silence and abstraction, he awaited her 
probable arrival. Some minutes had elapsed after the 
last announcement, and in the idea that all were 
assembled, the earl had stood up at the head of a long 

-double line of powdered beaux, and ladies with enor- 
mous hoops and high head-dresses, in order to lead off 
the first dance, when William Douglas heard the name 
of Mr and Miss Lindsay proclaimed at the head of 
the stair, and presently after saw an old precise-look- 
ing gentleman lead into the room the elegant figure 
of his long-lost mistress. He saw no more for some 
time ; for while his blood rushed upwards to the heart 
in tumultuous tide, a dimness came over his eyes, and 
obscured even the brilliant chandeliers that hung over 
the company. On recovering his powers of observa- 
tion, the dance was done, and the floor cleared of its 
revellers, who now sat all round in full view. Some 
of the ladies were fanning themselves vehemently with 
their large Indian fans; others were listening, with 
head awry, to the compliments of their partners ; not 
a few were talking and coquetting with the gentlemen 
near them, and a great portion were sitting demurely 
and stiffly in groups, like hedgerow elms, under the 


and fondly towards her. At length, to the surprise of | awful patronage of their mothers or protectresses : 


his father, he one day expressed his desire of going to 
Edinburgh, and setting up there as a writer—the pro- 
fession to which he had been educated, and for which 
he could easily complete his qualifications. Sir Robert 
was by no means averse to his commencing business, 
but expressed his fears for the safety of his son’s person 
in So Conspicuous a situation in the capital, where the 
eyes of justice were constantly wide open, and where 
he would certainly meet with the most disagreeable 
recognitions. The lover overruled all these obstruc- 
tions, by asking the old gentleman whether he would 
wish to see his son perish in the West Indies, or be- 
come a respectable and pacific member of society in 
his own country; and it was speedily arranged that 
both should set out for Edinburgh, in order to put the 
youth’s purpose in execution, so soon as he should 
procure his indenture from his late master. In this 
no difficulty was experienced; and in a few weeks the 
aged baronet set forth, accompanied by his son on 
horseback, towards the city which contained all the 
latter held dear on earth, 

On arriving at an inn in the Canongate, the first 
thing Sir Robert did was to send a card to his cousin, 
the Earl of —_, informing his lordship of his arrival, 
and begging his company that evening at his hotel. 


all were companionable and looked happy, except one 
—a silent and solitary one, who, less attractively dress- 
ed than any of the rest, yet more beautiful than them 
all, sat pensively apart from the throng, apparently 
taking little interest in what was going on. Douglas 
needed no one to inform him that this was Helen Lind- 
say, though she was very different from the vivacious 
sparkling girl she had been eighteen months before. 
He was shocked at the change he observed, and has. 
tened to discover the cause, by inquiring of a silly- 
looking young man near him who she was. “Oh! 
that is Miss-Lindsay,” quoth the youth, who was no 
other than her ancient admirer, Claver, ‘‘ said to be 
the prettiest girl in Edinburgh, though Miss Pringle 
for my money—her you see with a fame-coloured sack, 
sitting next to the Lord Justice Clerk. To be sure, 
Miss Lindsay is not what she has been; I was once 
thought in love with her [here he simpered], but she 
was one morning found on the tramp with a rebel of- 
ficer, who is said to have been hanged, and she has 
never since then held up her head as she used to do; 
for indeed, let me tell you, sume of our great dames 
here affect to hold up their noses at her adventures ; 
so that, what with a lippet character, and a banged 
sweetheart, you see she looks somewhat dismial on it.”” 


Douglas durst make no further inquiries, but shrunk 
back in the seclusion and concealment afforded by a 
corner of the room, from whence he continued for 
some time longer to watch his unhappy mistress, his 
father in the meantime completely taken off his hands 
by a spectacled old maiden of quality, who had engaged 
him in a genealogical disquisition. By watching his 
Opportunities, he contrived to place himself almost 
close beside his mistress, without being observed, and, 
gradually making still nearer approaches, he had at 
last the happiness of finding himself upon the very 
next seat to hers. Whatever change disappointment 
and woe had wrought in her, it did not amount to a 
fourth of that which William had achieved in himself 
by a change of clothes, and taming down, to the ex- 
pression of domestic life, a visage which had showed 
somewhat fierce and soldierly in the days of his ac 
quaintance with Miss Lindsay. Instead of his former 
gallant and robust air, he was now pale and elegant, 
and though his eve still retained some of its fire, and 
his lip its wonted curve, the general change was such, 
and, moreover, the circumstances under which he was 
now seen were so different from those which surrounded 
and characterised him, that before any but a lover’s 
eye he might have passed without recognition. As 
the case was, Miss Lindsay discovered him at the first 
glance, and with difficulty suppressing a scream, had 
nearly fainted with excessive emotion. In the words 
of Scotland’s national poet, 

She gazed, she redden’d like a rose, 

Syne pale as ony lily, 
But she expressed no farther emotion. With presence 
of mind which was not singular in those times of dan- 
ger, she instantly recovered her tranquillity, though 
her eyes could not but express that she half believed 
herself to be in the presence of a being out of this 
world. One affectionate look from, William sufficed 
to put her alarm on that score to rest; but she conti- 
nued to feel the utmost apprehension respecting his 
safety, as wellasa multitude of other confused emotions, 
which fast awakened in her heart, as from his imagi- 
nary grave, where they had long been buried, and 
thronged tumultuously through her breast. A few 
words, heard by no ears but hers, stealing under co- 
ver of the noise made by the music and the dancers, 
like the rill under a load of snow, conveyed to her the 
delightful intelligence that he was still alive and her 
lover, and that be was come thus late, when the days 
of peril seemed past, and under happier auspices than 
before, to claim her affections. When the dancers 
next arose upon the floor, he respectfully presented 
his hand, and led her, nothing loth, into the midst of 
the splendid assemblage, where Lord , bustling 
about as master of the ceremonies, assigned them an 
honourable place, in spite of the surprised looks and 
reprobatory winks of not a few matrons as well as 
young ladies. The handsome and well-matched pair 
acquitted themselves to the admiration of the whole 
assemblage, except the censorious and the envious ; 
and when they sat down together upon the same seats 
from which they had risen, the speculation excited 
among the whole throng by the unexpected appearance 
of such a pair, was beyond all precedent in the annals 
of gossip. 

Not long after, supper was announced, and the 
company left the dancing-room in order to go down 
stairs to the apartment where that meal was laid out. 
A ludicrous circumstance now occurred, which we shail 
relate, rather because it formed a part of the story, as 
told by our informant, than from any connection it has 
with the main incident. 

Sir Robert had all this time been so earnestly en- 
gaged in the genealogical discussion alluded to, that, in- 
teresting as the word supper always ison such occasions 
to those not given te dancing alone, he did not hear it. 
It was not till all were gone that he and the old spec- 
tacled lady discovered at what stage of the proceed-, 
ings they were arrived. Recollecting nis old-fashioned 
politeness, however, in proper time, the venerable an- 
tiquary made his congé, and offered his hand to the 
tall, stiff, and rigid-looking dame, in order to escort 
her, more majorum, down stairs. Sir Robert was a 
man somewhat of the shortest, and, moreover, of the 
fattest, whilea gouty foot, carefully swaddled, gave an 
infirm and tottering air to his whole person. ‘As they - 
moved along, the two antiques would have reminded 
one of Sancho Panza leading the distressed old spec- 
tacled duenna through the dark Jabyrinths of the 
duke’s castle. Thus they went along the room, down 
the earl’s narrow spiral stair, and through an ill- 
lighted passage, he cringing and limping, as gouty 
men are wont, and she sailing along, erect and digni- 
fied after the manner of anold maid of 1750, who had 
seen good company at the hunters’ balls in Holyrood- 
house. Now, it so happened that a servant, or, as 
some editions have it, a baker, had set down a small 
fruit pasty, contained in an oval dish, in a dark cor- 
ner of the passage, intending immediately to return 
from the supper-room, to which he had carried some 
other dishes, in order to rescue it from that dangerous si- 
tuation—to which, indeed, he had been compelled to 
consign it, on finding that his hands were already 
over-engaged. Before he returned, as ill luck would 
have it, Sir Robert’s gouty and clunty foot alighted 
full in the middle of the pasty, and stuck in it up to 
the ankle—perfectly unconscious, however, in its 
swaddlings, of having so shod itself, so that the good 
baronet walked on with it into the room. What was 
his surprise, and what the mirth of the company, and 
what the indignation of the old duenna, on finding 
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that she shared in the ridicule of her esquire, may 
perhaps be imagined, but cannot be adequately de- 
scribed. Suffice it to say, that the whole assemblage 
were so delighted with the amusing incident, that not 
‘one face exhibited any thing of gloom during the sub- 
sequent part of the evening ; and even the young la- 
dies were tempted to forget and forgive the good 
fortune of Miss Lindsay, in having to all appearance 
so completely secured a first-rate lover. 

Our tale now draws to a conclusion, and may be 
summed up ina few words. William Douglas soon 
settled in business as a writer to the signet, and found 
no obstacle on the part of either his parent or his mis- 
tress in uniting himself to that amiable young lady. 
It was known to a few, and suspected by more, that, 
under the decent habit he now wore, was concealed 
the very person who knocked down two of Gardner’s 
dragoons in the Luckenbooths, and braved all Edin- 
burgh to single combat. But he was never molested 
on this account; and he therefore continued to prac- 
tise in the Court of Session for upwards of half a cen- 
tury, with the success and with the credit of a respect- 
able citizen, 


ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE ART OF 
PRINTING. 


-Havine, in the first article on this subject, mentioned 
that the earliest specimens of printing which have been 
discovered, consist in the stamped marks on the bricks 
and tiles used in building the city and tower of Ba- 
bel, and which may be dated 2200 years before Christ, 
I now proceed to detail the various stages of improve- 
ment in this noble art. Before, however, leaving 
this early branch of the subject, I may notice, that a 
number of the stamped clay materials of Babel are 
still preserved in the repositories of antiquity. It is 
remarked, that they generally differ in shape and ap- 
pearance, and that the letters, or words, which are 
in an ancient character, seem to have been stamped 
by the hand by moveable blocks. In Trinity College, 
Cambridge, some curious specimens are preserved, 
one of which is a round piece of clay, seven inches in 
height, and three inches in thickness at the ends, re- 
sembling a barrel, or a lady’s ball of thread in shape, 
being thickest at the middle. This interesting relic 
—this Chaldean book—is entirely covered with lines 
of letters and words running from the one end to the 
other ; from its portable character, it may be called a 
pocket volume, and one which cannot be less than 4000 
years old. The greatest possible care is taken of this 
precious relic of antiquity. It is mounted on a mar- 
ble pedestal, covered with a glass case secured by an 
iron bracket, and so contrived that the curious in- 
spector may cause it torevolve on its marble base. It 
appears to have been printed by two moulds, and at 
the middle of the-circumference a small blank space 
has been left, in case, as it is swpposed, room should 
be required for a portion of the clay to escape in the 
action of compression. 

Next to these extremely ancient stamped bricks, in 
point of interest and antiquity, are the specimens now 
shown of the earliest engraving of letters on stone. It 
has been signified by various writers, that Cadmus, a 
Phoenician who lived 1500 years before Christ, at a 
period contemporary with Moses, and who has been 
esteemed the builder of the city of Thebes, was the first 
who taught the Greeks the use of alphabetic symbols, 
an art he most likely learned from the Hebrews. 
The most ancient specimen of an engraved inscription 
now known to be extant, is the Sigean Inscription, so 
called from haying been disinterred upon,.a promon- 
tory named Sigeum, situate near the ancient city of 
Troy in Greece. It is engraved on a pillar of beauti- 
fully white marble, nine feet high, two feet broad, and 
eight inches thick, and which, from the inscription, 
served as the pedestal for the heathen god Hermo- 
erates. The letters used in this inscription are the 
capitals of the Grecian language, though rudely cut, 
but read from right to left like the Hebrew. | This 
specimen of engraving must be about 3000 years old. 

Another not less interesting relic of the earliest 
stage of printing is found in a Roman signet ring, or 
‘stamp, approaching in character to that species of 
stamp now used by the Post Office on letters. A not 
very dissimilar stamp in the Greek character isin the 
possession of the Antiquarian Society of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

It will be perceived, that, however curious these re- 
lies of literature may be, they do not bear any con- 
nection with the art of printing books. The origin 
of this invention seems to be quite independent of a 
preceding knowledge of impressing by means of 
stamps. What is, however, worthy of remark, the 
art of printing books, though on a rude principle, 
was known and in use among the Chinese at least 
fourteen hundred years before it was invented in 
Europe. The printing of the Chinese has never re- 
sembJed any thing of the kind in this country. From 
the first. it has been conducted without moveable 
types. Each page has been, and continues to be, a 
block or cut stamp, which is thus useful only for one 
aulbject, so that every book must have its own blocks. 
No press is used. The paper being thin, when laid 
on the block, receives the impression by being smooth- 
ed over with a brush. There is reason to infer that 
the art of printing, as thus practised by the Chinese, 
may have originated through a knowledge of the still 
more ancient Chaldean mode of printing by blocks on 
clay.— To le continued. 


DAMASCUS. 


J. S. Buckincuam, whose enterprising travels in di- 
vers-eastern countries are well known and esteemed 
for the valuable and correct information which they 
afford, both as regards the most interesting relics of 
antiquity, and the mercantile character and capacities 
of various half-civilised nations, presents the follow- 
ing view of the trade and other peculiarities of the city 
of Damascus, in his travels among the Arab tribes, 
which will be appreciated by intelligent inquirers af- 
ter facts of this useful nature :— 


“ The narrowest streets of Damascus are wider than 
the generality of those at Cairo, and will conveniently 
admit of a laderi camel marching in the centre, with 
room for a foot passenger to move in safety on each 
side. The greater number of the streets, indeed, 
would allow two laden camels to pass éach other with- 
out incommoding those on foot ; and many are as 


wide as the great street by which we first traversed | 


Damascus, on entering it from the southward, as 
before described. The bazaars are appropriated each 
to the sale of its separate class of articles, which 
is usual, indeed, throughout the Turkish dominiens. 
Those in which the more valuable commodities are 


vended, are generally roofed in, with apertures left to | 


admit light and air, by which means they are kept 
warm and dry in winter, and shady and cool in sum- 
mer—considerations of importance to places so con- 
stantly thronged as are these resorts of purchase and 
sale. The bazaars appeared to us to be all well fur- 
nished with the articles of commerce in general requi- 
sition here, and the traders seemed to be more wealthy 
and respectable than the same class of persons in 
Egypt. The shops are seldom opened before ten 
o'clock in the forenoon, and rarely continue open lon- 
ger than two o’clock in the afternoon, making their 
period of business, therefore, only four hours in the 
day. The persons who attend in them to serve the 
customers, under the eve of the master, are well dress- 
ed, obliging, and polite, and generally succeed, by 
their complimentary mode of address and agreeable 
manners, in inducing their visitors to purchase more 
of them than they at first intended. On the whole, 
there is perhaps no part of a modern Turkish or Ara- 
bian city where the pictures of the Arabian tales pass 
so frequently and completely before the view as in a 
crowded bazaar; and to an observant spectator, it is 
one of the most agreeable and entertaining rambies 
that he can take. 

In Damascus, all kinds of Indian commodities— 
but particularly spices, cotton manufactures, Coarse 
and fine muslins, chintzes, and gold stutfs—are in 
great demand, and considerable quantities of them are 
sold at high prices. These come from India by the 
Persian Gulf, Bussora, Bagdad, and Aleppo, and are 
consequently burdeued with all the heavy expenses of 
land carriage through such a circuitous route. It is 
here, among other great cities of the Levant, including 
Constantinople, Smyrna, and the whole of Asia Minor, 
that a vast field would be found for the consumption 
of Indian commodities, if they could be brought to 
their respective markets at a less cost, and rendered 
available to all classes, instead of being confined, as 
they now are by their heavy prices, to the epulent 
only. 

The few manufactures of England that have yet 
found their way into the bazaars of Damascus, are 
much sought after, and held in very high esteem, par- 
ticularly light woollen clothes of gay colours, printed 
cottons and chintzes, and silk and cotton shawls made 
in imitation of those of Cashmere. As these are not 
imported direct from England to Syria, but come 
through the markets of Malta, Smyrna, the Greek 
Islands, and Alexandria, at each of which places the 
prices become enhanced by new charges, they sell here 
at exorbitantly high rates, and would very handsomely 
repay the adventurer of a small ship freighted with 
such a cargo, to be landed at some port on the coast. 
To these, however, might be added a considerable 
number of other articles, which from the cheap rate at 
which they could be furnished from England, would 
only need be known, to be in great demand. 

The great supply of wearing apparel for the fashion- 
able persons of both sexes at Damascus, is brought from 
Constantinople, ready made. These are mostly new, 
but a large quantity of clothes that have been pre- 
viously worn are also brought from the Turkish capi- 
tal for the bazaars of this city, and distributed indeed 
over the greater part of the empire. 

Among other various manufactures to be found in 
the bazaars of Damascus are very superb caparisons 
for horses, of which the Turks, and indeed all the 
eastern nations, are extremely fond, The best of 
these are considered to be made in Roomeelea, by 
which the people here generally understand European 
Turkey ; a number of fine bridles, martingales, and sil- 
ver and embossed breast-pieces, come also from Persia. 
The fire-arms are chiefly of French and German manu- 
facture, but got up in amore highly ornamented style 
than would be pleasing to European taste, being ex- 
pressly prepared for this market. Those whoare the 
most choice, however, in the selection of their arms, 
prefer to have the barrels of their muskets and pistols 
made of the old wavy iron found in the ancient sword- 
blades of the country, with French or German orna- 
ments, but with English locks. The sabre blades are 
almost all of the old Persian or Damascus manufacture, 
the art of making them being no longer known or 
practised in this city. 


The silk seen in the bazaars of Damascus is princi- 
pally of Chinese and Indian manutacture; the furs 
come from Russia, Georgia, Circassia, and Armenia ; 
the velvet from Italy ; copper from Asia Minor ; lead, 
tin, and iron, from England, through Smyrna; and 
various other articles of an inferior kind from Ger- 
many and France. The domestic manufactures of 
Damascus are very few, and consist chiefly in silk stuffs, 
plain, coloured, and embroidered with gold; fabrics of 
plain cotton, and cotton and silk mixed, all for home 
consumption, and mostly of broad striped or wavy pat- 
terns for the caftans of the Turkish dress. They are 
‘as well made as they could be of the same materials in 
any part of Europe—England and France perhaps 
excepted ; and as far as I could learn, the mannfacture 
was neither slow, intricate, nor expensive. They are 
worn by persons of the highest rank in the city, while 
their moderate price and great durability render them 
also in great request among the middle ranks of 
society. Besides the roofed bazaars, in which the 
articles enumerated are generally found, there are also 
open bazaars in which household furniture and wear- 
ing apparel, both old and new, are sold by public auc- 
tion. 


THE FRENCH AND BRITISH DRAMA. 


THE drama in France, as well as inour own country, 
seems at present rather at a discount. Nor is this to 
wondered at; for, independently of the fact, that for 
some time past nothing very brilliant or striking in 
that department has appeared, the real drama of life 
which has been exhibited there for the last twelve 
months, so far exceeds, in variety and intensity of in- 
terest, any thing which the mimic representations of 
the stage could offer ; its scenes have been so much 
more striking, its changes so much more unexpected, 
and its denowement is yet so impenetrable, that reality 
seems suddenly to have assumed the romance and 
mystery of the stage, and the stage itself to have be- 
come the Jast representation of the sobriety, and even 
tenor, which used to be the attributes of common life. 

The dramatic talent of the day, such as itis, our ~ 
readers are probably aware, has latterly taken the di- 
rection of illustrating the early history of France. 
The modern dramatists are busily employed in ex- 
ploring a mine, which in this country is pretty well 
worked out, endeavouring to do for their country 
what Shakspeare has done tor the civil wars of Eng- 
land, and Scott for the times of chivalry, though in a 
spirit abundantly different from either of their proto- 
types. Shakspeare, conversant with every form of 
life, and, therefore, tolerant of all opinions, has no 
theory to favour—no peculiar views of society and 
polity to enforce or assail. Good and evil, virtue and 
vice, happiness and misery, are to him necessary frag- 
ments of one grand picture; in the darkest scenes of 
bloodshed and strife, through which he moves, he sees 
some gleam of humanity enlightening the gloom; in 
the sunniest spots of life, some lurking and melan- 
choly shadows: while, even amidst the tempest and 
the whirlwind of warring passions, there are pauses _ 
in which, ever and anon, are heard the still, small 
whispers of serenity and peace. This versatility of 
mind in Shakspeare, which enables him, like the 
universal sun, to look placidly on all things, was fa- 
voured by the character of the period in which he 
lived. Those were the days of action, not of thought. 
The great questions which have since divided and are 
now agitating the world, slept upheard of in the womb of 
time. Opinions had not assumed consistency or form, 
far less, arrayed themselves in hostile opposition to 
each other. The strong prejudices and clashing opi- 
nions of later centuries had not taught men to view 
the past through a distorted or a partial medium, or 
to seek in the fictitious representations of former 
days a vehicle by which their opinions on questions 
of government or morals might be insinuated, or the 
prevailing views and passions of the day flattered or 
confirmed. 

Those days of indifference, however, are gone by. 
The great questions which were unheard of in the 


| sixteenth century have since been proposed and dis- 


cussed with vehemence by divided senates and con~ 
tendingarmies. Our great novelist views the past with 
a kindly feeling, because a reverence for antiquity in 
all things is one of those principles which he carries 
into the actual business and duties of life. Thus he 
spreads a glow over all his pictures of former days, 
brings forward into sunshine the splendours of the 
tilt-yard and the banquet, while he hides “the loop- 
hole grates where captives weep;”’ and dilates with 
complacency on individual instances of the bravery, 
courtesy, loyalty, and constant service of the antique 
world, while he passes over its too general selfishness, 
misery, and crime. 

The very opposite view, and one at least as exagge- 
rated, is taken, as might be expected, by the modern 
dramatists of France, who, while they have borrowed 
from Sir Walter Scott the hint of dressing up for mo- 
dern purposes their ancient annals, have treated him 
much in the same way as Caliban does Prospero, after 
he has bestowed on him the gift of language—they 
turn his materials against himself, and use them only 
to degrade that state of society which he has painted 
in colours so seductive. This, then, is the leading 
fault of the modern French dramatists, in their 
sketching from the earlier annals of France—the co- 
lour is too uniformly sombre and gloomy. 

The editor of the Journal has extracted the above 
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judicious observations from an able article in the Fo- 
reign Quarterly Review for January 1832, a work 
which may be esteemed as one of the best and Jeast 
somnoleat of the quarterly periodicals. He may be 
permitted the concluding remark, that the decline of 
the drama in Britain, where it is more sensibly ob- 
served thanon the Continent, has doubtless beeneffected 
by the almost total want of sympathy which prevails 
betwixt the minds and actions of the people generally, 
and those illustrated on the stage, where life is uni- 
formly painted in false or illusive colours, or in a 
fantastic form. To the exceedingly imperfect admo- 
nitions and amusements of the drama have succeeded, 
it is to be hoped, a more rational mode of instruction 
in morals, and a more innocent order of entertain- 
ments. 


—— 00 OO 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
DR ALEX. MURRAY—concluded. 


« Anout Whitsunday 1791,”’ continues Dr Murray, 
«{ returned to school, able to read Entropins, Ovid, 
Cwsar, and Ruddiman’s Grammar, in an intelligent 
but not very correct style. I certainly knew a great 
deal of words and matters, but my prosody was bad, 
and my English not fluent nor elegant. I found the 
voung class reading Ovid and Caesar, and afterwards 
Virgil. I laughed at the difficulty with-which they 
prepared their lessons, and often obliged them by read- 
ing them over, to assist the work of preparation. My 
kind master never proposed that I should join them, 
He knew, indeed, that my time at school was uncer- 
tain; and he not only remitted a great part of my fees, 
but allowed me to read any book which I pleased. I 
studied his humour, and listened to his stories about 
his college life in the University of Aberdeen, where 
he had been regularly bred, and where he had been 
the class-fellow of Dr Beattie. 

I found my school-fellow, Robert Cooper, reading 
Livy, the Greek Grammar, and the Greek New Testa- 
meut. A few days before going to school this season, 
I had formed an acquaintance with John Hunter, a 
miner, under Mr George Muir, and who lived in the 
High Row of the Miners’ Villege, at Mr Heron's 
lead-mines. This man and his family had come from 
Leadhills. He showed me many civilities, and gave 
me the use of the following books, that had belonged to 
a brother of his, then deceased: Imciana, Dialogi, cum 
Tabula Cebetis, Greek and Latin; a Greek New Tes- 
tament; Homer’s Iliad, Greek and Latin, intwosmall 
volumes; Buchanani Historia Rerum Gest. Scotica- 
rum; and Buchanani Opera Poetica. The first por- 
tion of my wages had gone to Dumfries or Edinburgh 
to buy Moore’s Greek Grammarand Schrevelii Lexicon. 
I got the Grammar, but I forget how I obtained the 

- Lexicon. My master allowed me to pass over Casar, 
Ovid, Virgil, and Sallust, of which last, however, I 
borrowed copies, and read them privately, or at times 
with the young class. Dr George Muir was one of 
the young class, and my intimate friend. After I had 
read my own lessons, I almost always read along with 
him his }esson in Virgil and Sallust. But Mr Cra- 
mond permitted me to read Livy along with Robert 
Cooper, and Buchanan's History by myself. Robert 
Cooper was indolent, and I was proud to see that I 
had overtaken him, and could repeat Greek Grammar 
and read Greek in the New Testament with more ease. 
He was given to taw, but I joined in no sports, but 
sat all day in the school. My amusement consisted 
in reading the books of history and poetry brought 
to school by the other scholars. At home I attacked 
Homer, and attempted to translate him by the help 
of the Latin translation. In June 1791, we were al- 
lowed to read a daily lesson in the first book and vo- 
lume of the Iliad, which we prepared in the school. 
But I kept the second volume at home, and pored on 
it, till I fairly became, in an incorrect way, master of 
the sense, and was delighted with it. I remember 
that the fate of Hector and Sarpedon affected me 
greatly; and no sensation was ever more lively than 
what I felt on first reading the passage which declares 
that ‘Jupiter rained drops of blood’ on the ground, in 
honour of his son Sarpedon, who was to fall far from 
his country.’ My practice was to lay down a new and 
difficult’ book, after it had wearied me; to take up 
another—then a third—and to resume this rotation 
frequently and laboriously. I always strove to seize 
the sense ; but when I supposed that I had succeeded, 
I did not weary myself with analysing every sentence. 
About that time I formed a sort of axiom, that every 
language must have a certain number of words, and 
that in learning a language, the student is not master 
of it till he have seen all these. J therefore always 
liked to turn over dictionaries, as well as to read au- 
thors. 

In July 1791, I found my Greek knowledge in- 
crease. 1 began to translate sentences into Greek, by 
help of certain phrases at the end of Schrevelius. And 
so far as I remember, I, during that summer or au- 
tumn, attempted to introduce myself to your notice, 
by. letters in Greek and Latin. The Greek one was 
short, and no doubt very inaccurate likewise, but less 
exceptionable. From that time you began to give me 
the use of books, and good advice as to my future be- 
haviour and studies, which in my situation were very 
desirable. I had from you the loan of Longinus—the 
CEdipus Tyrannus—a volume of Cicero’s Orations, 
which F read with great delight—and some others. 
All that summer and harvest were devoted to hard 
and continued reading, which was not limited to works 


in Greek and Latin, but extended to the history and 
poetry in the several books. I carried Homer in my 
pocket abroad, and studied him with great diligence. 

I had long possessed the Hebrew lettevs, and knew 
the meanings of many words. I was now determined 
tolearn thatianguage. I sent fora Hevrew Grammar 
to Edinburgh, by the man who rode post. He brought 
me Robertson's Grammar, and the first edition of that 
book, which contains the Arabic alphabet in the last 
Jeaf. Mr Cramond, to whom I showed it, in Sep- 
tember 1791, at the time when I received it, informed 
me that he once was able to read Hebrew, but that 
he had now forgotten it entirely. I had for a long 
time known the alphabet; I found the Latin easy 
and intelligible; I soon mastered the points; and, in 
the course of a month, got into the whole system cf 
Jewish grammar. On an accidental visit to New 
Galloway, I was told by John Heron, a cousin of mine, 
and father to Robert Heron, author of several works, 
that he could give mea small old Lexicon belonging 
to his son. This present was to me astonishingly 
agreeable. It contained, besides the words and their 
Latin interpretations, the book of Ruth in the origi- 
nal, When I came home, some person informed me 
that a relation of Mr Wilson's, in Auchinleck, then 
living in Minigaff village, had in her possession a 
Hebrew bible, the property of her brother, Mr William 
Wilson, a dissenting clergyman in Ireland. She con- 
sented to let me have the use of it for several months. 
It was a small edition in several volumes, I forget 
from which press. I made good use of this loan; I 
read it throughout, and many passages and books of it 
a number of times. 

I returned to schoo] in summer 1792, and read 
Latin and Greek, rather for practice than in a rudi- 
mental way. The fault of our teacher was a slovenly 
inattention to grammatical minutia, which hurt my 
future appearance at college, and is more or less the 
evil of all country schools. In return for this, he was 
kind, familiar, and communicative. His foible was 
the love of drink. He had nobody to prepare a com- 
fortable meal for him in his little way, and he went to 
the aiehouse in order to avoid the wearisomeness and 
inattention which distressed him athome. You know 
he at length became unfit for any public situation. 
Yet, had I been placed under a more formal and re- 
gular master, I should never have been able to make 
a respectable progress; for the broken state of my 
time would have compelled me to wait on children in 
low and young classes, in order to get by memory every 


«part of the Rudiments; and every absent winter, and 


inaccuracy. in reading, would have been a pretext for 
beginning me anew in the Rudiments and Grammar. 
Ail the accurate men have this way of thinking. Mr 
Dalzel, the professor of Greek, rebuked meseverely for 
looking into Plato and Aristophanes in my first year 
at college. I received his admonitions, but still per- 
sisted in reading those writers. Desultory study is 
no doubt a bad thing; but a lad whose ambition never 
ceases, but stimulates him incessantly, enlarges his 
mind and range of thought by excursions beyond the 
limits of regular forms. 

In 1792, I read portions of Homer, Livy, Sallust, 
and any other author used in the school. In the au- 
tumn 1792, my companion, Cooper, left the school, 
and went, I believe, to Glasgow University. I could 
not imitate him, for want of funds. In the winter 
1792-3, I engaged myself with Thomas Birkmyre, 
miller, of Minigatf Miln, and taught his children dur- 
ing that season till March 1793. My wages were 
only thirty shillings, but my object was to get a resi- 
dence near Newton Stewart, aud to have liberty of 
going, in the winter forenights, to a school taught by 
Mr Nathaniel Martin, in Brigend of Cree. Several 
young lads attended it with a view to exercise them- 
selves in reading English poetry, and in spending their 
hours agreeably. Martin had been at Edinburgh, and 
possessed many new books, such as The Bee, Duncan's 
Cicero, some of the best English collections, and so 
forth. In the Miln, I got Gulliver’s Travels and 
Clarke’s Evidences of Christianity. I did not under- 
stand the one, nor care much for theother. My com- 
panions at the night-school were William Gifford, 
lately a writer’s first clerk in Edinburgh ; one Thomas 
Baird, a clerk to a tobacconist; John Mackilwraith, 
son-in-law to John M‘Kie, lately merchant in Castle 
Douglas. John Mackilwraith was an old friend, for 
his father-in-law was tenant of Kitterick in 1783. 
From him I. gotthe loan of Bailie’s English Dictionary, 
which I studied, and learned from it a vast variety of 
useful matters. I gained from it the Anglo-Saxon 
alphabet, the Anglo-Saxon paternoster, and many 
words in that venerable dialect. 

In 1791, I had the loan of a stray volume of the 
Ancient Universal History from my neighbour school- 
fellows, the Maclurgs, who lived in Glenhoash, below 
Risque. It contained the history of the ancient Gauls, 
Germans, Alyssinians, and others. Itincluded a very 
incorrect copy of the Abyssinian alphabet, which, how- 
ever, I transcribed, and kept by me for future occasions. 
I was completely master of the Arabic alphabet, by 
help of Robertson's Grammar, in the end of which 
(first edition) it is given in the most accurate manner. 

In the autumn of 1792, about the time I went to 
the Miln, I had, in the hour of ignorance and ambi- 
tion, believed myself capable of writing an epic poem. 
For two years before, or rather from the time that I 
had met with Paradise Lost, sublime poetry was my 
favourite reading. Homer had encouraged this taste, 


and my schvolfelluw, George Mure, had lent me, in, 
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1791, an edition of Ossian’s Fingal, which js in many 
passages a sublime and pathetic performance. I co- 
pied Fingal, as the book was lent only for four days, 
and carried the MS. about with me. I chose Arthur, 
general of the Britons, for my hero, and during the 
winter 1792-3 wrote several thousand of blank verses 
about his achievements. This was my first attempt 
in blank verse. In 1790, [ had purchased * The 
Grave,’ a poem by Blair, and committed :t almost eu- 
tirely to memory. 

I passed the summer of 1793 at home, and in long 
visits to my friends in Newton Stewart, and other 
parts. I used tolive weeks with James M‘Harg, and 
to write in company with him ridiculous burlesque 
poems on any snbject that struck our fancy. At 
Newton Stewart, at that time, I read with great it- 
terest Tum Paine’s works, in which M‘Harg and | 
did not fee! ourselves much concerned. We both 
liked liberty; but I wel! remember that the death ot 
the king of France, which I read in January 1793, in 
a newspaper, almost made mecry ; and [hated Marat 
and Robespierre. M‘Harg had a practice of preying 
on the credulity of ignorant people, who were not able 
to read, but were keen Jaeobins. He toid them a 
world of lies about the success of the French, &c., 
&c., which they, with great and absurd joy, commu- 
nicated te their neighbours. We both did a little tov 
much in this wicked way, for we thought these peo- 
ple below par in sense. During that summer 1 de- 
stroyed Arthur and his Britons, and began to trans- 
Jate from Buchanan’s poetical works, his Fratres 
Franciscani. I made an attempt to obtain Mochrum 
school, but Mr Steven, minister of that parish, who 
received me very kindly, told me that it was promised, 
and that my youth would be objected to by the heri- 
tors and parish. 

Some time in summer 1793, I formed an acquaint. 
ance with William Hume, a young lad who intended 
to become an Antiburgher clergyman, and who kept 
a private school in Newton Stewart. About thesame 
time you introduced) me to several members of the 
presbytery of Wigton. My friendship with Mr Hume 
procured me the loan of several new books. I paid a 
visitto Mr Donnan, in Wigton, an excellent man and 
scholar.’ He examined me on Homer, which I read 
ad aperturxam fbri in a very tolerabie though not very 
correct manner. He gave me Cicero, de Natura 
Deorum, which I studied with great ardour, though a 
speculative treatise. I was enthusiastically fond of 
Cicero, as my dictionary gave me a most affecting ac- 
count of the merits and fate of that great man. In 
1791, I bought for a trifle a MS. volume of the lec- 
tures of Arnold Drackenburg, a German professor, 
on the lives and writings of the Roman authors, from 
Livius Andronicus to Quinctilian. This was a learned 
work, and I resolved to translate and publish it. I 
remained at home during the winter of 1793-4, and 
employed myself in that task. My transtation was 
neither elegant mor correct. My taste was improving ; 
but a knowledge of elegant phraseology and correct 
diction cannot be acquired without some acquaintance 
with the world, and with the human character in 
its polished state. The most obscure and uninterest- 
ing parts of the Spectator, World, Guardian, and 
Pope’s Works, were those that described lifeand man- 
ners. The parts of those works which I then read 
with rapture, were accounts of tragic occurrences of 
great but unfortunate men, and poetry that addressed 
the passions. In spring 1794, I got a reading of 
Blair’s Lectures. The book was lent by Mr Strang, 
arelief clergyman, to William Hume, and sub-lent to 
me. In 1793, Lhad seen a volume of an Encyclopedia, 
but found very considerable difficuities in making out 
the sense of obscure scientific terms, with which those 
books abound. \ 

Early in 1794, I resolved to go to Dumfries, and 
present my translation to the booksellers there. As 
{ had doubt respecting the success of a History of the 
Latin Writers, I likewise composed a number of 
poems, chiefly in the Scottish dialect, and most of them 
very indifferent. I went to Dumfries in June 1794, 
and found that neither of the two booksellers there 
would undertake to publish my translation ; but I got 
a number of subscription papers, printed, in order to 
promote the publication of the poems. 1 collected by 
myself and friends four or five hundred subscriptions. 
At Gatehouse, a merchant there, an old friend, gave 
me a very curious and large printed copy of the Pen- 
tateuch, which had belonged to the celebrated Andrew 
Melvin, and the Hebrew Dictionary of Pagninus, 4 
huge folio. During the visit to Dumfries I was in- 
troduced to Robert Burns, who treated me with great 
kindness; told me, that if I could get out to college 
without publishing my poems, it would be better, as 
my taste was young and not formed, and I would be 
ashamed of my productions when I could write and 
judge better. I understood this, and resolved to make 
publication my last resource. In Dumfries I bought 
six or seven plays of Shakspeare, and never read any 
thing, except Milton, with more rapture and entbu- 
siasm. I had seen his poems betore. 

During this summer, my friend M‘Harg was in 
Edinburgh, employed as a hawker, or itinerant dealer 
intea, &c. He described my situation to James Kin- 
near, a journeyman printer, a very respectable man, 
who informed him, that if I could be brought ‘into 
town, Dr Baird and several other gentlemen would 
take notice of me. I communicated this to you—you 
countenanced the measure, and, in consequence, 
arrived in Edinburgh, beginning of Noy. 1704.” 
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Such is Dr Murray’s singular narrative, on which 

any comment would but weaken the impression which 
it is calculated to convey. On his arrival in Edin- 
burgh, we proceed to state, he was kindly received by 
Mr Kinnear. The only letter of introduction which 
he brought to town, was one from Mr Maitland to Dr 
Baird, whoreceived him with great kindness. ‘Too 
much praise cannot be paid to these two gentlemen 
for their generous conduct, particularly as they were 
strangers to each other, and were actuated solely by 
the motive of bringing into notice indigent merit, and 
opening to a young man of extraordinary promise 
a wider field for the cultivation of his genius and ta- 
lents. Nor was Murray unworthy of the patronage 
of these respectable individuals. On the first day 
after his arrival in town, he underwent an examina- 
tion in presence of Dr Baird, Dr Finlayson, and Dr 
Moodie; and, to use the language of one of his exa- 
minators, he read ad aperturam libri, and also ex- 
plained and analysed accurately a passage of French, 
an ode of Horace, a page of Homer, and a Hebrew 
psalm. In consequence of his uncommon acquire- 
ments, not only the direct advantages’ of the college 
were procured to him without expense, but such pecu- 
niary aid was extended to him as was necessary for 
the effectual prosecution of his studies. At the end 
of two years he obtained a bursary from the town ; 
and about that time he began to support himself by 
carrying on private teaching. Dr Baird continued 
through life his faithful friend and patron.—Murray’s 
Literary History of Galloway, second edition. 
_ [Dr Murray, after this period, prosecuted a success- 
ful career as a man of letters. In 1806, he undertook 
the ministerial charge of the parish of Urr, in his na- 
tive county, which he resigned in 1812, on being ap- 
pointed Professor of Oriental languages at Edinburgh. 
Unfortunately, the weakly constitution of this extra- 
ordinary genius sank under the fatigues of his first 
session, and he died universally and deeply lamented, 
April 15, 1813.] 


DR CHALMERS’S PRAYER ON THE PESTILENCE. 

“Do thou, O Lord, ward-off from us the farther in- 
roads of that desolating plague, which, in its mysteri- 
ous progress over the face of the earth, has made such 
fearful ravages among the families of other lands, 
Hitherto, O God! thou has dealt mildly and merci- 
fully with the city of our own habitation. Do thou 
pour out the spirit of grace and supplication upon its 
inhabitants,’and spare them, if it be thy blessed will, 
the inflictions of that wrath which is’so rightfully due 
to a careless and ungodly generation. We pray, O 
Lord! in a more especial manner, for those patriotic 
men whose duty calls them to a personal encounter 
with this calamnity ; and who, braving all the hazards 
of infection, nay be said to stand between the living 
and the dead. Save them from the attacks of disease 
—save them from the obloquies of misconception and 
prejudice—and may they have the blessings and ac- 
knowledgements of a grateful community to encourage 
them in their labours. Above all, we pray, O God! 
that the infidelity which places all its reliance on se- 
condary causes, may never sway either the councils of 
this city or the councils of this nation. May there, 
at all times, be the public recognition of a God in the 
midst of us. And let not the defiance or the levity of 
irreligious men ever tempt us to forget that mighty 
unseen Being, who has all the forces of Nature at His 
command—who sits behind the elements that he has 
formed—aud gives birth, and movement, and continu- 
ance, to all things.” —Edinburgh Advertiser. 

RULES OF GOOD BREEDING. 

A German prince, who has recently published his 
Tour through Great Britain, informs us that the three 
following are the greatest offences which any one can 
commit against English manners :-—* To put his knife 
to his mouth instead of his fork; to take up sugar or 
asparagus with his fingers; or, above all, to spit any 
where inaroom. These are certainly landable pro- 
hibitions, and well-vred people of all countries avoid 
such practices—though even on these points manners 
alter greatly; for Marshal Richelieu detected an ad- 
venturer, who passed himself off for a man of rank, 
hy the single circumstance of his taking up olives with 
his fork, and not with his fingers. The ridiculous 
thing is the amazing importance which is here at- 
tached tothem. ‘The last-named crime is so pedanti- 
cally proscribed in England, that you might seek 
through all London in vain to find such a piece of 
furniture as a spitting-box. A Dutchman, who was 
very uncomfortable for the want of one, declared, with 
greatindignation, that an Englishman’s only spitting- 
hox was hisstomach. These things are, I repeat, more 
than trivial; but the most important rules of behavi- 
our in foreign countries almost always regard triviali- 
ties. Had I, for example, to give a few universal 
rules to a young traveller, I should seriously counsel 
him thus :—In Naples, treat the people brutally ; in 
Rome, be natural; in Austria, don’t talk politics; in 
France, give yourself no airs; in Germany, a great 
many; and in England, don’t spit. With these rules 
the young man would get on very well.” 

‘) SANDY WOOD'S PLAN OF SUPPORTING A WIFE. 

The eccentric and well-remembered Sandy Wood, au 
eminent surgeon in Edinburgh, at the outset of his 
professional career, married Miss Veronica Chalmers, 
second daughter of George Chalmers, W. S., a highly 
respectable man, and to whose honesty and integrity 
his fellow-citizens bore the most ample testimony, 


by giving him the popular title of ‘‘ Honest George 
Chalmers.” This marriage turned out very fortu- 
nate for both parties, though, before it took place, 
there was a danger of it being impeded by the poverty 
of the intended husband. Itis related that Mr Wood, 
on obtaining the consent of the lady, proposed him- 
self to Mr Chalmers as his son-in-law, when that gen- 
tleman addressed him thus :— Sandy, I have not the 
smallest objection to you; but I myself am not ‘rich, 
and should therefore like to know how you are to 
support a wife and family.” Mr Wood, putting his 
hand in his pocket, and taking out his lancet-case, 
with a scarlet garter rolled round it, presenting 
it to him, said, “I have nothing but this, sir, and a 
determination to use my best endeavours to succeed in 
my profession.”” Mr Chalmers was so struck with 
this straightforward and honest reply, that he instantly 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Veronica is yours.” 
INOCULATING CHEESE. 

What will the ingenuity of man not contrive? A 
method has been discovered of inoculating cheese, or, 
in other words, of transposing the character of an old 
cheese into anew one. This rather curious scheme 
is brought forward asa communication to the Agri- 
cultural Journal for March, by John Robinson, Esq., 
Secretary of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. ‘ Ifit be 
required,”’ says he, ‘‘to communicate to a new cheese 
the flavour and appearance of an old one, it may be 
done by the insertiun in the new cheese of portions of 
the old one containing blue mould. The little scoop 
which is used in taking samples of cheese is a ready 
made means of performing the operation, by interchang- 
ing ten or a dozen of the rolls which it extracts, and 
placing them so as to disseminate the germ of the blue 
mould all over the cheese. A new Stilton cheese 
treated in this way, and well covered over from theair 
for a few weeks, becomes thoroughly impregnated 
with the mould, and generally with a flavour hardly 
to be distinguished from the old one. I have some. 
times treated half a Lancashire cheese in this way, 
and have left the other half in its natural state; and 
have been much amused with the remarks of my 
friends on the striking superiority of the English 
over theScotch one.” If this ingenious plan be 
found really successful on repeated trials by others, 
Mr Robinson will deserve our thanks for bringing it 
forward. The next invention, I suppose, we shall 
hear of, will be that of inoculating legs of mutton, and 
turning them into beef ! 

ANGEL. 

Angel, in its primitive sense, signifies a messenger, 
and frequently signifies men, when, from the com- 
mon notion of the term, it is conceived to denote mi- 
nistering spirits. Angels, as celestial intelligencers, 
have been the objects of over-curious inquiry and of 
worship. Paul says, ‘‘ Let no man beguile you of 
your reward, in a voluntary humility, and the wor- 
shipping of angels, intruding into those things he hath 
not seen.—Colossians, ix. 17. 

- WHITE-HEADED SEA EAGLE. 

Elevated on the high dead limb of some gigantic 
tree, that commands a wide view of the neighbour- 
ing shore and ocean, he,seems calmly.to contemplate 
the motions of the various feathered tribes that pur- 
sue their busy avocations beléw ; the snow-white gulls 
slowly winnowing'the air ; the busy tringas coursing 
along the sand; trains of ducks streaming over the 
surface ; silent and watchful cranes, intent and wad- 
ing; clamorous crows, and all the winged multitudes 
that subsist by the bounty of this vast liquid magazine 
of nature. High over all these hovers one whose 
action instantly arrests his attention. By his wide 
curvature of wing, and sudden suspension in the air, 
he knows him to be the fish-hawk, settling over some 
devoted victim of the deep. His eye kindles at the 
sight; and, balancing himself with half-opened wings 
on the branch, he, watches the result. Down, rapid 
as an arrow from heaven, descends the distant ob- 
ject of his attention—the roar of its wings reaching 
the ear as it disappears in the deep, making the 
surges foam around! At this moment the eager looks 
of the eagle are all ardour; and, levelling his neck 
for flight, he sees the fish-hawk once more emerge, 
struggling with his prey, and mounting in the air with 
screams of exultation. ‘These are the signals for our 
hero, who, launching into the air, instantly gives 
chase, soon gains on the fish-hawk; each exerts his 
utmost to mount above the other, displaying, in these 
rencontres, the most elegant and sublime aérial evo- 
lutions. The unencumbered eagle rapidly advances, 
and is just on the point of reaching his opponent, 
when, with a sudden scream, probably of despair and 
honest execration, the latter drops his fish ; the eagle, 
poising himself for a moment, as if to take a more 
certain aim, descends like a whirlwind, snatches it 
in his grasp ere it reaches the water, and bears his 


ill-gotten booty silently away to the woods.—Wilson’s 


American Ornithology. 


BEARS OF THE ANDES. 

There are two species of bear in Colombia; one quite 
black, which appears to be somewhat rare, the other 
with a white forehead. At a certain height in the 
central Cordillera, I found, at every step, traces of 
these bears. It would appear that in the western 
Cordillera, this bear is much more numerous than in 
the other. I observed at Bogota a young bear of the 
white-fronted species, which had been taken soon 
after birth. At the age of nine months, the spot in 
the fourm of the letter Y, which characterises this 


species, was only beginning to appear. Up to this 
age the animal had lived solely upon fruits, roots, and 
bread, refusing the raw or boiled flesh that was pre- 
sented to it. One day I threw it a Vudlter papa,’ 
which, having been struck in the air by another bird, 
had fallen in the town in a state of insensibility, and 
afterwards died. At first the bear was much fright- 
ened, and was nearly two hours before he ventured to 
go near it. At length he went up and smelled it, 
seemed disposed to play with it, and carried it off to 
the most retired corner of adark room. When I went 
up, as if to take the bird from him, he drew it away,. 
and uttered an angry cry, which I had never heard 
from him before, even when most tormented. From 
this moment he became savage, and I soon learned 
that it had become necessary to kill him.—M. Roulin, 
Ann. des Sc. Nat. : 


BYRON ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

“¢ Of the immortality of the soul,” says Lord Byron, 
in a paper written towards the termination of his life, 
‘Cit appears to me that there can be little doubt, if we 
attend for a moment to the action of the mind : it isin 
perpetual activity. I used to doubt of it, but reflection 
has taught me better. It acts also very independent 
of body—in dreams for instance—incoherently and 
madly, I grant you, but still it is mind, and much 
more mind than when we are awake. Now, that this 
should not act separately, as well as jointly, who can 
pronounce? TheStoics, Epictetus, and Marcus Au- 
relius, call the present state ‘a soul which drags a car- 
cass,’ a heavy chain, to be sure; but all chains, being 
material, may be shaken off. How far our future life 
will be individual, or, rather, how far it will resemble 
our present existence, is another question; but that the 
mind is eternal, seems as probable as that the body is 
not so :—but the whole thing is inscrutable.” 


SHOWERS OF BLOOD. 


SHoweErs of liquid matter of a crimson colour, and 
supposed by the ignorant to be blood, have frequently 
spread consternation in different countries, aud been 
deemed the presage of direful events, or the onien of 
the destruction of cities, and the overthrow of empires. 
These crimson rains have several times occurred in 
France, and some of my juvenile readers will remem- 
ber that they form one of the phenomena illustrated 
by Madame de Genlis‘in her Tales of the Castle. 
From the same natural causes which produce showers 
of blood, there is to be found, in different parts of the 
earth, snow of a reddish hue, or of the finest pink or 
rose colour ; and specimens of it have been more than 
once brought to England, as a curiosity for the in- 
vestigation of naturalists. Coloured iee is also to be 
found in the polar regions, the hue it possesses being 
often of a fine orange appearanee. ‘Io us in Scot- 
land, or in Great Britain, who never saw or scarcely 
ever heard of snow or ice being any thing but of a 
pure white aspect, these notices may appear doubtful, 
yet they are quite reconcilable with facts. The cause 
of showers of red liquid was discovered in France up- 
wards of two hundred years since. About the be- 
ginning of the year 1608, one of these bloody showers: 
fell near the suburbs of Aix, and for many miles 
around the place; and particularly the walls of a 
churchyard were spotted with it. This exceedingly 
strange event very much alarmed the people, and 
would have been chronicled in history as a supersti- 
tious prodigy, had not Aix possessed at this time a 
philosopher, named Peiresc, who, eager in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, fell upon the cause of the shower. 
It is related in Gassendi’s life of this ingenious man, 
that he was fond of the study of insects, and that, one 
day finding a large chrysalis of a beautiful appearance, 
he preserved it in a box. Some time after, hearing a 
noise in the box, he opened it, and found that the 
chrysalis had already become a butserfly, and that, 
in the transformation, it had left upon the bottom 
a stain of considerable magnitude, and apparently 
of exactly the same nature with the drops on the 
stones, popularly supposed to be blood. He now re- 
marked, that there were countless numbers of butter- 
flies flying about, which confirmed him in the belief 
of his having discovered the true cause; and this was 
further. corroborated by his finding none of the said 
drops in the heart of the city, whetevuent st rilies 
were rarely seen. He also remarked, that the drops 
were never on tiles, and seldom on the upper part of 
a stone—ag they must have been had they fallen 
from the clouds—but usually appeared in cavities and 
parts protected by angular projections. What Peirese 
had thus ascertained, he lost no time in disclosing to 
many persons of knowledge and curiosity, who had 
been puzzling themselves to account for the eireum- 
stance by far-fetched reasonings, such as a supposed 
vapour which had carried up a supposed red earth 
into the air that had tinged the rain; no less wide of 
truth than the popular superstition which ascribed is 
to magic, or to the devil himself. Thus the cause of 
showers of blood was discovered, and. any one may 
convince himself of the fact, by rearing any of the 
spinous caterpillars, whiéh feed on the nettle, till they 
are transformed into the butterfly. Red and pink- 
coloured snow and ice are referable to the same causes. 
As the showers have never been seen to fall, it is 
correctly imagined that the infusion takes place when 
the suow or liquid rests on the ground or the water, 
or when afterwards warmed by the rays of the sun. 
Well may we say, How wonderful are the works wf 
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GARDENING—Marcn. 


Tue present is, or ought to be, a busy season for the 
gudener, According to “ Lindley’s Guide to the 
Orchard and Kitchen Garden,” one of the best mo- 
dern works on the subject, he should finish planting 
all sorts of fruit trees and beeches, and mulch newly 
planted trees with rotten or half rotten dung, alxo 
plant out strawberries. The pruning of fruit trees 
must be completed as early in this month as possible, 
if it has not been done already, except the fig, which 
must be deferred till thenext month. Grafting of all 
sorts of apples, pears, plums, and cherries, must be per- 
formed this month. Thin out early grapes in the 
stove and forcing-house, and continue to force seed- 
liug strawberries for successive crops to those of last 
month. If straw has been used for a covering to the 
fruit, and has become damp, or contracted any unplea- 
sant smell, it must be removed, and sweet dry straw 
supplied in its room, In the kitchen garden, force 
cucumbers and melons in frames, kidney beans in the 
furcing-house or stove, and Elford rhubarb and sea 
kale under pots. Sow on a moderate hotbed celery 
and ¢eleriac, radishes, small salading, and setragonia 
expansa. Sow in the open borders and quarters as- 
patagus, beet, cabbages, carrots, celery, curled and 
Hamburgh parsley, leeks, lettuces, Neapolitan kale, 
onions, parsnips, peas and beans, round spinach, sal. 
sify, sea kale, scorsonera skirrets, &c. Fork over 
asparagus beds, and make new ones. Plant out the 
small onions which have been sown thick last spring, 
for che purpose of procuring large bulbs; also early 
potatees, Jerusalem artichokes, chives, garlic, rocam- 
bole, shallots, rhubarb, and sea kale. 


EMIGRATION. 
“ Ow Saturday, 15th May,” continues Mr Fergusen, 
“Myr William Dickson having kindly insisted upon 
conveying and accompanying me to Hamilton, where 
i was to resume the stage, we started on horseback, 
after breakfast, and visited various farms upon the town- 
‘ship. The read lay along the river, with much fine wood 
and beautiful scenery. The crops were looking healthy 
and well coloured. Some farms partly improved and 
fenced, with houses, were ou sale ; the price demanded 
was eight dollars, or 40s. per acre.. There seemed to 
be abundance of water every where, both from springs 
and brooks falling into the Grand River—a river hav- 
ing no connection with the Uttawas, and the substra- 
tum was still limestone. Some miles below Galt, 
there is avaluable gypsum quarry on the banks of the 
river, and it was curious to observe the line of rich 
and verdant turf which marked the route of the wag- 
gous in their visits to the quarry, from scattering as 
they went along, strongly evincing the effect as a top- 
dressing. We called upon a settler from Scotland, 
newly entered upon a farm of 100 acres, for which he 
had paid down L.100. The soil was a good rich 
sandy loam, worth in Britain 35s. per acre at least of 
rent. 

The forest is here thin, probably not having more 
than forty or fifty old oaks upon an acre, and not re- 
quiring these to be destroyed, it being quite possible 
to guide the plough through the intervals. Walter 
Smith was busy with his pair of oxen, preparing the 
iand for wheat, of which he expected to have thirty 
acres sown in autumn, the return from which wil! pro- 
bably repay him the price of his farm, and allow him 
1.50 or L.60 besides tor his labour and maintenance, 
From the first crop alone. There are some delightful 
situations in this quarter for mansions: theriver upon 
one side, and a lovely sheet of water, called the Blue 
Lake, upon the other; fine open woods, springs, 
brovks, and a dry healthy soil. It was a favourite 
haunt in old times of the Indians, and a little mound 
close by a copious spring is still celebrated as a place 
where great.councils were held. We stopped to rest 
our horses at a new village called Paris, belonging to 
a very active individual of the name of Capron; and 
having a good water-power and other advantages, it 
promises to become, ere long, a place of some import- 
ance. In the afternoon we reached Brandtford, a 
pretty considerable village belonging to the Indians, 
a track of land in this quarter having been reserved 
for their behoof. It is managed by government, who 
accuunt for rent and sales to the chiefs. ‘There had 
heen a sale of village lots this day, and for the first 
time I saw the Indians assembled in any number. 
The lots sold for L.25 one fourth of an acre, which is 
an immense price in Canada, and: argues an expecta- 
tion of Brandtford continuing to prosper. . Many of 
the Indians are now beginning to acquire settled habits, 
and to cultivate farms, but many more are yet totally 
abandoned to idleness and debauchery. The country 
to Hamilton by Ancestor is partly forest, partly set- 
tled. ‘he soil is chiefly clay. Ancestor stands high, 
with some fine farms about it, healthy and well wa- 
tered. Immediately before reaching Hamilton, we 
cone to the brink of a high limestone ridge, and com- 
mand a magnificent view of the rich fiat below, ex- 
tending to Lake Ontario. At St Catherine’s, a small 
town dependent upon the Welland Canal, we passed 
that work, and saw some of the wooden locks. 

The country through which I travelled next day lies 
between the great limestone ridge and Lake Ontario. 
This remarkable ridge extends from the Genessee 
country, in the state of New York, and, crossing the 
Niagara river, forms the celebrated falls. It is beau- 
tifully diversified with woodland, orchards, and farms, 
is very productive, and settling with considerable ra- 


pidity. On Monday evening I concluded this part of 
my excursion, by reaching a friend’s house at the falls. 

This fine province is making wonderful advances, 
and when the canals and some projected railways are 
fairly in operation, its progress will become yet more 
rapid. — In 1824, 10,000 bushels of wheat were shipped 
upon Ontario from Burlington Bay, and in 1830 the 
export had reached to 150,000 bushels. Five bushels 
ot wheat are allowed to the barrel of flour.” —Agri- 
cultural Journal.—To be continued. 
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A FEW GRAVE JOKES. 

{From ‘‘ Chambers’s Scottish Jests and Anecdotes.”’] 
GRAVEDIGGERS are a peculiar people—differing from 
the rest of mankind in character and personal appear- 
ance. Yet, what is strange, a gravedigger fit, non 
nascitur—the reverse of the poet. The secret of the 
distinction must consist in this, that it requires to be 
of a peculiar character, as well as figure, to become a 
gravedigger. A person may be destined to be, 
though not born, a gravedigger. He may have in 
him, from conception, the germs of the qualities of 
a gravedigger ; he comes into the world with them ; 
he bears them about with him during his boyhood, 
youth, maturity, and middle age; and when he ar- 
rives at the full ripeness of grave-diggerism, the 
place falls vacant, and he steps into the dead man’s 
shoes, as naturally as a son succeeds a father to an 
entailed estate. Though you know that a gravedig- 
ger is a mortal like yourself, and may die long before 
you, itis impossible to help feeling an antipathy to the 
animal, on the score that he is to handle your pre- 
cious person with his ignoble hands, when you shall be 
passive and powerless. One looks upon a gravedig- 
ger, especially the gravedigger of one’s own parish— 
supposing you te be a settler—as a sort of execu- 
tioner. You think you are destined to fall into his 
hands, and cannot resist the feeling of horror with 
which one must always contemplate, if not death it- 
self, at least what Bacon calls the adjuncts of death. 
A gravedigger is not more widely divided from the 
rest of maukind in character than in interests. Death 
is death to you, butit is lifeto him. You are happy 
in recovering, or in hearing of the recoyery of .a 
neighbour, from a desperate illness; but such news 
is hke that of blasted corn, or rising markets, to him. 
He can have no sympathy with what throws all the 
rest of the town into anxiety and sorrow—the preva- 
lence of an epidemic disease. The wind of March, 
which takes away old men’s breaths, brings breath and 
health to him. Cold is warmth to him, and the genial 
heat of May is the destructive chillof November. As 
some English divine has emphatically said of the 
gamester, his business is decidedly unnatural; for he 
cannot pray for a blessing upon it, without breaking 
the law which enjoins good will to men. Like Satan, 
he has said, “ Evil, be thou my good!” 

Out of curiosity respecting so singular a people, we 
have collected some anecdotes of various individuals of 
the species, which may perhaps be found illustrative of 
their character and manners. 

John: Prentice, the gravedigger of Carnwath, in 
Lanarkshire, had a pleasant equivoque, which he con- 
stantly used on hearing of the death of any person. 
‘* Hech wow !”” he would say, “is dead ? I wad 
rather it had been ither twa.” 

The gravedigger of Sorn, in Ayrshire, was as sel- 
fish and mean a wretch as ever handled mattock or 
carried mortcloth.. He was a very querulous and dis- 
contented old-man, with a voice like the whistle of 
the wind through akey-hole, on a bleak Sunday after- 
noon in the country. An acquaintance from a neigh- 
bouring parish accosted him one day, and asked how 
the world was standing withhim. “Oh, very puirly, 
sir, very puirly, indeed!” was the answer; “the yard 
has dune naething ava for us this simmer. If yelike 
to believe me, I havena buriet a leevin’ soul this sax 
weeks !” 

John Somerville, the bellman and sexton of Manor, 
in Peeblesshire, a singularly greedy old man, used to 
haunt people, who were likely soon to require his 
services, like a shark following a fever-ship at sea. 
Whenever he heard of any person throughout that 
extensive parish having being seized with any thing 
like mortal illness, he would draw towards the house, 
inquire with greatapparent concern for the sufferer, and 
repeat his visits every day, till theevent of either death 
or recovery. If admitted to see the sick, or informed of 
the particulars of the disorder, no physician could draw 
more accurate conclusions as to the result than he. He 
tracked disease in all his steps, with as much fidelity 
as the vulture or the carrion-crow follows an army, 
and with the same purpose. A death was a good thing 
to him, both in prospectu and in esse. Helived upon 
it before as well as after its occurrence. John, it must 
be understood, was very fond of broth and fat meat, 
and kept a register in his mind of every person’s day 
for having the pot on in the parish. Now, this pre- 
dilection of his was prodigiously gratified by these 
visitations to the houses of the sick; for the people 
always gave him a share of the food which they might 
have in preparation, as a sort of part-payment before- 
hand for his services. He had a trick, independently 
of these professional visits, of dropping into people’s 
houses about the dinner-hour, and was endowed with 
what may be called a natural propensity for pot-luck- 
ing; but though the hospitality of his hosts could not 
have permitted him, under any circumstances, to fare 
poorly, it was quite remarkable that when his official 


services were likely to be necessary, he was always 
better treated than at other times. 

On a family having removed from the neighbouring 
parish of Stobo to that of Manor, Jobn was rejoiced 
to hear that among the new settlers there was one 
who, in all probability, would soon require his as- 
sistance. A single customer procured in this unex- 
pected way was to John as good as other ninety- 
nine who could not have gone past him. Yet the 
joy of his mind was not altogether unalloyed. Busy 
fancy suggested to him the possibility of the family 
retaining an affection for the burying-ground of their 
former parish, which might, perhaps, prove the 
means of depriving him of his victim, after all. To 
settle the important point, he one day made bold to 
step up to Caverhill, where the family in question re- 
sided. He asked for Mrs S. , of whom he had 
some previous acquaintance, and was shown into a 
room. Mrs S. was too unwell to see him, but Miss 
S., her daughter, came in her place. John intro- 
duced himself with a thousand bows and scrapes, and 
began a long string of well-learned condolences upon 
the subject of Mr Walter’s illness. ‘ How did she 
think he was? Was there any chance of his winnin’ 
through2 What hopes did the doctor gie them ?” 
&c. &c. After balf an hour of tiresome commonplace, 
and when the young man's illness had been amply 
discussed, and considerable hopes of his recovery ex- 
pressed by his sister, John terminated the conversa- 
tion with the decisive question, “ But, dear me, Miss 
S., where do you bury ? Have ye ground in Stobo, 
or do you.intend to take up wi’ Manor?” Miss S. 
was confounded at the atrocious impudence of the 
wretch, and permitted him to depart, without grati- 
fying his inquiries. 

Robert Fairgrieve, for many years bedral and grave- 
digger to the parish of Ancrum, in Roxburghshire, 
was a man of some humour. The minister one day 
met him coming home sooner than was to be expected 
from Jedburgh fair, and inquired the reason for such 
strange conduct, since most of his fellow-parishioners 
would probably stay till midnight, if not till next 
morning, ‘Oh, sir,” said Robert, “‘ huz that are of- 
Jice-bearers (meaning the minister and himself) shouid: 
be ensamples to the flock.”” 

When this strange person was on his deathbed, the 
minister visited him for the purpose of administering 
some ghostly offices to his soul. He was surprised to 
find him in a somewhat restless and discontented hu-' 
mour, and not comporting himself exactly as a dying’ 
man ought to do. On the clergyman inquiring into’ 
the cause of his uneasiness, ‘‘ Oh, sir,” said Robert, 
“‘T was just minding that I have buriet five hunder! 
and ninety-eight folk since I was first made bedral 0” 
Ancrum, and I was anxious that, if it were His holy’ 
will, I might be spared to make it the sax hunder.” 

Robert Hannah, who for nearly half a century ex- 
ercised the trade of gravedigger in the buriaJ-ground’ 
attached to the Secession meeting-house at Falkirk, 
had many of the professional peculiarities of his tribe. 
For instance, Robin would exert himself in accommo-' 
dating a good person, or one for whom he entertained 
sentiments of friendship, and proportionally grudged 
his labours in behalf of persons comparatively worth- 
less. Somebody orie day remarked to him, that the 
sod upon a particular grave was very fresh and green 
— Ay, it’s a bonnie turr,” he observed, emphatically ; 
‘‘ but it’s a pity to see it putten down on the tap o’ sic 
a skemp.’’ On ancther occasion, some one observed 
him suddenly stop in the newly-begun work of form- 
ing a grave, and take his way towards the place where 
his implements were deposited, from which he selecteii 
one, and then returned, with a face lighted by a pe- 
culiar expression. On being questioned as to his mo-' 
tive for this proceeding, he answered, ‘‘ Od, he was sic 
a fine chiel (meaning the individual for whom he was 
digging the grave), that I just thought I would howk 
his grave wi’ the new spade.” 


CONFINING JURORS FROM MEAT AND DRINK. 

The Gothic nations were famous of old for the quan- 
tities of food and drink which they consumed. The 
ancient Germans, and their Saxon descendants in’ 
England, were remarkable for their hearty meals. 
Gluttony and drunkenness were so very common, that 
those vices were not thought disgraceful ; and Tacitus 
represents the former as capable of being as easily 
overcome by strong drink as byarms, Intemperance 
was so general and habitual, that no ove was thought 
to be fit for serious business after dinner; and, under 
this persuasion, it was enacted in the laws, that judges 
should hear and determine causes fasting, and not after 
dinner. An Italian author, in his antiquities, plainly 
affirms that this regulation was framed for the pur- 
pose of avoiding the unsound decrees consequent upon 
intoxication; and Dr Gilbert Stuart very pertinently 
and ingeniously affirms, in his Historical Dissertation 
concerning the Antiquity of the British Constitution, 
p. 238, that, from this propensity of the older Britons 
to indulge excessively in eating and drinking, has pro- 
ceeded the restriction upon jurors and jurymen to re- 
frain from meat and drink, and to be even held in 
custody, until they had agreed upon their verdict. 


BIBLE SOCIETIES, 
It is a singular fact, that the first Bible Society that 
ever existed was established by some Roman Catholic 
prelates in France in 1774. 
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Column for the ops. 

My Dear LirtrLtE Boys—Among other nice things 
which I promised in my Address to tell you of in the 
Journal, was the proper plan on which to keep and 
feed rabbits, should you find convenience for doing so ; 
and I now pioceed to give you the result of my own 
juvenile experience, as well as of different writers on 
this interesting subject. 

In entering upon my explanations, I would beg to 
offer you two friendly admonitions. In the first place, 
you must contrive to make this and similar avocations 
secondary to your ordinary duties or studies; and, in 
the second place, you ought on no account to forget 
to feed: and regularly attend the animals you keep for 
your amusement. Poorcreatures! they are confined 
and wholly dependent on you; and it would be the 
extreme of barbarity to neglect them. Ifwe keep any 
living creatures in a confined state, we enjoin a duty 
oa ourselves of providing for their wants. Depend 
upon it, that the boy will rue the day, unless he have 
decidedly a bad heart, who sits down to a corfortable 


meal, while his rabbit or his. bird—heretofore his idol |. 


and his toy, but now, in caprice, neglected—pines in 
its prison for his appearance with its usual daily food. 
If he be tired of that, which, when it was a novelty, 
he took so much delight in, he had better sell, give 
away, or even humanely kill it, than suffer it to lan- 
guish its solitary hoursin hunger and in thirst. It 
has a claim on his care, which should be irresistible— 
it is helpless and imprisoned—is he not cruel in the 
extreme, if he omit to furnish it with its daily pittance ? 

Of rabbits there are divers kinds, but itis only the 
tame common Scottish rabbit that I need here treat 
of. Wild rabbits will breed eleven times in the year, 
and bring forth generally eight young ones each time : 
at this rate, in four years, a couple of rabbits would 
produce a progeny of almost a million and a half. 

Notwithstanding the fecundity of the animal in its 
wild state, it is much more protitable when domesti- 
cated ; for although a prudent fancier will not suffer 
his doe to have young more than five or six times in 
a year, the produce of the tame animal, on account of 
the care taken of them, will be greater at the end of 
the year than that of a wild one, notwithstanding the 
latter should have double the number of litters; mul- 
titudes of the wild rabbits when young, being destroyed 
by damp, the old bucks, and the numerous four-footed 
animals which prey on these almost defenceless crea- 
tures. The value of live rabbits varies, or is quite 
uncertain ; and they may be bought from twopence to 
one shilling the pair. Oneof the chief objects in keep- 
ing common rabbits, is that of occasionally furnishing 
a dish for the table: and, therefore, those persons by 
whom they are kept, attend as particularly to the sort 
of rabbits whose flesh is said to be the best, as to their 
colours or shape. 

The short-legged stout rabbits are generally sup- 
posed to be the most healthy, and also the best breeders. 
The large hare-coloured variety is much esteemed by 
some people; but the white, or white mottled with 
black or yellow, are more delicatein flesh. The grey 
and some of the blacks approach nearer to the flavour 
of the wild rabbit than any others. With respect to 
the colours of these animals, grey is considered the 
worst of all colours; black is the next in gradation ; 
fawn and white and gray hold the third place in esti- 
mation; pure white, with red eyes, is by some rec- 
koned equal with, and, by others, superior to these ; 
tortoise-shell (a rich brown and white, and brown, 
grey, and white) and black and white, rank the high. 
est; mouse-colour, though little noticed by fanciers 
in general, is much admired by a few. 

The most important part of the duty of the young 
rabbit fancier is to erect his rabbit house or hutch on 
proper principles. Two objects are particularly ne- 
cessary to beattended to. The house or rabbitry must 
be kept always dry and well aired ; because the rabbit 
in its natural state prefers a dry and airy habitation. 
Some boys keep rabbits in hutches made of old tea- 
chests, and this is very well to begin with; but 
whether kept in these boxes, or in regularly erected 
houses, the place must be kept quite dry, as too much 
humidity will cause the rabbits to rot. Where con- 
siderable numbers are kept, fresh. air is of great mo- 
ment; still they should not be exposed to draughts, 
which may bring on a disease called the snuffles—a 
dangerous and frequently fatal malady. 

Boys who live in large towns, such as Edinburgh, 
will in general find considerable difficulty in keeping 
rabbits, as it is seldom they have open grounds behind 
their houses wherein they might construct their rab- 
hitry. In cases of this nature, rabbits might be kept 
on a small scale, in wooden hutches, made out of old 
egg or tea-chests, open in front with spokes like a 
cage, and having a division to separate the sleeping 
apartment from the feeding-place, and a small door 
betwixt the one place and the other. But it will be 
found, on trial, that rabbits do not do well when put 
in cages, or confined in this manner. The genuine 
rabbitry must bea small house constructed on purpose, 
where the animals will have liberty to feed and amuse 
themselves. These houses may be built about four 
feet square, and the same in height, with a sloping 

- roof, covered with thatch, or some other substance 
that will carry off therain. This house ought to be 
paved on the floor, so as to prevent the rabbits from 
burrowing, and undermining the walls. It should 
be well laid with nice dry straw or meadow hay, and 
possess several boxes with the open side. downwards, 
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and holes for the rabbits to goin and out. It would 
also be as well for these holes to be provided with 
doors, which you could shut when necessary. To 
this house there ought to be attached a little open 
court, also paved, and covered completely with open 
spokes, so as to give air and light, as well as to afford 
you an opportunity of seeing the creatures feeding. 

William Cobbett, in his valuable little manual 
called “ Cottage Economy,” recommends the keeping 
of rabbits by boys and others. ‘ Three does and a 
buck,” says he, “will give you a rabbit to eat for 
every three days in the year, which is a much larger 
quantity of food than any man will get by spending 
half his time in the pursuit of wild animals. The pro- 
duce bas not long to be waited for; in short, they keep 
an interest constantly alive in a little chap’s mind ; 
and they really cost nothing. The care is all; and 
the habit of taking care of things is of itself a most 
valuable possession.” 

On the subject of feeding rabbits, I cannot do bet- 
ter than offer the following extract from ‘ The Boys’ 
Own Book’ :— 

“If too much food be given at once, the animals 
will get disgusted with and refuse it, so that.a rab- 
bit may be nearly starved by affording it too great a 
quantity of food. Most persons feed their rabbits 
twice; but for our own part we feed ours thrice a- 
day. To a full grown doe, without a litter, in the 
morning, we give a little hay or dry clover, and a few 
of such vegetables as are in season ; in the afternoon, 
we put two handfuls of good corn into her trough ; 
and at night we give her a boiled potato or two, 
more vegetables, and, if her hutch be clear of what 
we gave her in the morning, but by no means other- 
wise, a little more hay or clover. If you give rabbits 
more hay than they can eat in a few hours, except it 
be to a doe just about to litter, they will tread it under 
foot, and waste it; if you give them but a moderate 
quantity at a time, they will eat and enjoy it. Ge- 
nerally speaking, rabbits prefer green or moist food to 
corn ; but it is necessary to make them eat a sufficient 
proportion of solid food, to keep them in health ; oc- 
casionally, instead of corn, we give our rabbits a few 
split or whole grey peas. When a doe has a litter by 
her side, and also for rabbits recently weaned, we soak 
the peas a few hours previously to putting them in 
the trough. Ifa rabbit will not eat a proper quantity 
of corn, we mixasmall quantity of squeezed tea-leaves 
with her portion, and. stint her proportionately in 
green meat. Tea-leaves, in small quantities, well 
squeezed, may at all times be given, by way of a treat; 
but it is highly improper to make them a daily substi- 
tute for green meat. 

Almost all the vegetables and roots used for the ta- 
ble may be given to rabbits; in preference to all 
others, we choose celery, parsley, and the roots and 
tops of carrots ; and in this choice the animals them- 
selves heartily agree with us; lettuces, the leaves, 
and, what are much better, the stumps of cabbages 
and cauliflowers, they eat with avidity, but they must 
be given to them with a sparing hand ; turnips, pars- 
nips, and even potatoes in a raw state, we occasionally 
afford our stock, on an emergency, when better roots 
or good greens are scarce. In the spring time, no 
soft meat is better for them than tares, so that they 
be not wet; in fact, no green meat ought to be given 
to rabbits when there is much moisture on its surface. 
We have heard of some country persons feeding their 
rabbits on marshmallows, but we never did so our- 
selves. Dandelions, milk.thistles, or sow-thistles, we 
know, by long experience, they take in preference to 
all other food, except celery, parsley, and carrots ; and 
nothing, we are convinced, as green meat, can be bet- 
ter for them. 

It must be remembered that a doe will eat nearly 
twice as much when suckling as at other times; and 
when her litter begin to eat, the allowance of food 
must be gradually increased. In our own rabbitry, 
we never admit chaff, and grains only in a dearth of 
green food. If we can obtain neither greens, roots, 
nor grains, at feeding time, we make it a practice to 
moisten the corn with water, milk, or, as we before 
stated, with tea-leaves. Though a rabbit must be re- 
stricted from rioting in green or soft meat according 
to its own appetite, for its own sake, yet it is eruel to 
afford it only such food as will increase rather than 
appease its thirst; for this reason, in such a case as 
we have mentioned, we moisten the grain; and some 
rabbits will even do well with an occasional table. 
spoonful of water, beer, or milk; but itis a dangerous 
experiment to try the effect of a liquid on their sto- 
machs, 

If well fed, and kept warm, does will breed all the 
year ; but most fanciers are contented with five lit- 
ters a-year, and let them rest during the winter. It 
is a disadvantage, rather than otherwise, to have 
above six produced in a litter, as the young rabbits, 
when that is the case, are almost invariably weak and 
puny; and even if they be reduced to a moderate 
quantity, by removing some of them to another dove, 
or otherwise, they rarely become remarkable for their 
size or beauty. 

Diseases may in a great measure be prevented by 
regularity in feeding, good food, and cleanliness. The 
refuse of vegetables should always be scrupulously re- 
jected... For the liver complaint, to which rabbits are 
subject, there is no cure; when they are attacked by 
it, fatten them, if possible, for the table. The snufiles 
are occasioned by damp or cold. If there be any cure 
for this disorder, it must be dryness in their hutches 


and food. Squeezed tea-leaves generally restore a doe 
to health, if weak, or otherwise affected after kin- 
dling, if the food which we have directed to be given 
at that time, under the head of breeding, should fail. 
When old rabbits are attacked by a looseness, dry 
food will in general restore them; but do what you 
will, it is very difficult, and in most cases impossible, 
to save young ones from sinking under it; dry food 
for them, as well as for the old ones, is the only remedy. 

Be careful (continues this author) to keep your 
rabbit hutches particularly clean; a short hoe, or a 
trowel, and a hand-brush, will be necessary for this 
purpose. Do not handle your rabbits, particularly 
the young ones, too much; when you Jift them, take 
them with one hand by the ears, and place the other 
under the lower part of their backs.” 


THE THAMES. 

This river, so famed in the commercial world, de- 
rives its name from a compound of Thame and Isis, 
and which, in process of time, came under the fansi- 
liar denomination of Thames. The junction was 
formed a little above Oxford ; but the Isis now is lost 
in the compound term, as the river is denominated 
the Thames, even to its very source. The banks of 
the Thames have long been famed for their beauty of 
verdure, and the taste with which they are adorned. 
They are studded with neat cottages, or elegant villas 
crown the gentle heights; the lawns come sweeping 
down like carpets of green velvet to the edge of its soft- 
flowing waters ; and the grace of the scenery improves, 
until we are borne into the full bosom of its beauty, 
the village of Richmond, or, as it was anciently ealled, 
Sheen. Below London Bridge we have Greenwich, 
and other beautiful scenery of the county of Kent. 
The opposite bank on the Essex side is flat, and is 
famed for nothing but Tilbury Fort, where Elizabeth, 
when the Spanish Armada threatened this country, 
reviewed her troops, who were collected to repel the 
invaders. 

THE TOWN OF DELFT. 

“Tn the ride from Rotterdam to the Hague,” says 
Elliot in his Letters from the North of Europe, “a dis- 
tance of twenty-seven miles, we passed through Delft, 
which is situated half-way between the two. It is a 
gloomy little town, containing fifteen thousand inhabi- 
tants, about one-fourth of the population of Rotter- 
dam. The learned Grotius was bornhere. A simple 
monument is erected over his body, which lies in one 
of the churches. The sculpture represents his head, 
and by the side of it a child leaning on an urn with 
an inverted torch. The emblem is perhaps more 
significant than was intended, adverting not only to 
the extinction of life, but also the perversion of ta- 
lent. The same building contains a monument to the 
memory of William I., Prince of Orange, who was 
assassinated here in 1584, As aspecimen of sculpture, 
it is perfect. At the feet of the prince, recumbent on 
a marble sarcophagus, the favourite dog is sleeping, 
who roused him from slumber when some Spanish 
murderers entered his tent in the campaign of 1572. 
After the death of his master, the faithful animal re- 
fused nourishment, and died of a broken heart.” “ 


LAND-TAX IN ENGLAND. 

The first land-tax was in the reign of Ethelred IT., 
with whom the Danes had broken an agreement. The 
invaders committed horrid cruelties and devastations 
all over the kingdom, and the: timid Ethelred paid 
them no less than L.24.000 for peace. This was levied 
on land, and was called danegelt, by which ignomini- 
ous name the tax, called land-tax, was first known 
in England. The modern land-tax was first estab- 
lished at the Revolution in 1688, from which period, 
to the year 1800, it yielded above L.227,000,000. 


PERFECTIBILITY. 

To bring the minds of men to the same level, to be- 
stow upon them all an equal delicacy of percep- 
tion, or the same accuracy of judgment, would be as 
chimerical as the wild projects of universal monarchy, 
or universal fraternity. The storm of passion cannot 
be allayed by any magic of words; the bitterness of 
opposing parties cannot be sweetened by any dictates 
of philosophy. While power is gratifying, while 
wealth procures enjoyment, while men are ambitious, 
nations will seek supremacy, and armies will contend. 
No hope of endless perfectibility, then, is here in- 
dulged; neither is it denied that events will continue 
in future ages, as in times past, to revolve within a 
certain, though a widening orbit, where empires will’ 
shine for a period, to set in glory or in shame.—Che- 
nevi's Essay on National Character. 


INTOXICATING ELEPHANTS, 

The Indian-Mahomedans take great pleasure in, 
making elephants drunk, *‘ by certain drugs mixed up 
with the wax from the human ear,” and setting them 
to fight. ‘Tigers and elephants also enter upon the 
arena in mortal combat, and tigers and buffaloes, or 
alligators ; or in the absence of such lofty excitement, 
it is deemed an amusing pastime to throw in a tame 
antelope or stag, and see it torn to pieces by a leopard. 
Tigers and leopards are frequently tamed and brought. 
into the room after breakfast, as an English gentleman 
would exhibit a favourite spaniel.— Atheneum. 
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Prick THREE HALFPENCE. 


REMOVALS. 


«* Three removes are as bad as a fire.” 
** A rolling stone gathers no fog.” 
Poor Richard. 


Tuene is an allegory in the Spectator, called, if I 
recollect rightly, ‘‘ The Mountain of Miseries.” 
It narrates how the human race were once sum- 
moned by a good Genius to a particular spot, and 
each permitted to cast down the misery which most 
afflicted him, taking up some one which had be- 
longed to a fellow-creature, and which he thought 
he should be more able to endure. Some cast down 
diseased limbs, some bad wives, and so forth; but 
the end of the story is, that after the exchange had 
been made, all felt themselves a great deal more 
uneasy under their adopted evils than they had 
ever felt under their natural ones, and, accordingly, 
had to petition the Genius for permission to take 
back each his own proper original misery. I have 
often thought that the practice of removing from 
one house to another, in the hope of finding bet- 
ter ease and accommodation, was not much unlike 
this grand general interchange of personal dis- 
tresses ; and often on a Whitsunday in Scotland, 
when I have seen people flying in all directions 
with old tables and beds, that would have looked a 
great deal better in their native homes than on the 
street, I have mentally compared the scene to that 
which is so graphically described by Addison. 

The English, it seems, are not much of a remov- 
ing people. When a Southron once settles him- 
self down in a house, he only quits it with the 
greatest reluctance. No matter for an increasing 
family—no matter for bettered circumstances—no 
matter for the ambition of wife or daughters to get 
into a genteeler neighbourhood. An Englishman 
has naturally a strong.feeling about his house : it 
is his castle, and he never will abandon the fort so 
long as he can possibly retain it. Give him but a 
few years’ associations to hallow the dwelling—let 
him have been married in it, and there spent the 
years of the youth of his children; and sooner than 
part from the dear little parlour where he has en- 
joyed so many delightful evening scenes, with his 
young spouse and his happy infants around him, 
he would almost part with life itself. An English- 
man gets accommodated to all the inconveniences 
of his house, however great, as naturally as the fish 
with its shell, however tortuous. Some strange 
angularity in his vestibule, which nearly throws you 
down every time you visit him, may appear to you 
a most disagreeable crook in his lot, and one that 
ought to make the house intolerable to him; but, 
ten to one, he looks upon it as only an amiable ec- 
centricity in the plan of the mansion, and, so far 
from taking ill with it, would feel like a fish out of 
water if it were otherwise. 

The Scotch, on the contrary, are an eminently 
migratory people. They never are three months 
in any house till they wish that the annual term 
were once more at hand, when they might remove 
to another. There is no day in the year so im- 
portant in their eyes as Whitsunday, when almost 
the whole population of every considerable town 
is found to be on the move, exchanging houses with 
each other. This is a curious feature in the peo- 
ple, and seems as if it only could be accounted for 
by supposing that the nation is totally deficient in 
the phrenological organ called inhabitiveness. It is 
all to no use that experience is constantly showing 
how vain are their expectations of better lodging. 


Every disappointment seems to give them but a 
keener relish for a new attempt. 


The fact is this: A family always enters upon a 
new house in a state of high hope as to its accom- 
modations. . So long as the recollection of their 
deserted abode is still fresh, the new house appears 
a paradise ; for, mark, it has been selected on the 
express account of its not being characterised by any 
one of the inconveniences alleged against the old. 
By and bye, however, its own peculiar evils are 
felt ; and, long before Candlemas day, it has been 
found as disagreeable as the other. Then a new 
one is selected, which in its turn is declared as 
bad as any. So far as my observation has extended, 
the itch for removing more generally prevails among 
the female than the male department of the popu- 
lation. Husbands, in general, are too little in the 
house ever to fall out of conceit with it; but the 
wife, as the more domestic creature, has full oppor- 
tunity to observe and feel its defects ; and she it is 
who most frequently urges and achieves the re- 
moyal. There are various things about a house in 
which the husband can never see any importance, 
or feel any interest, but which appear to the wife 
as each the most cardinal of all cardinal points. 
One of these, for instance, is a back-green. ‘‘ A 
back-green !” let the words be pronounced withaso- 
lemnity befitting their awful import. Often, when 
a house has seemed to the husband all that could 
be desired, he has been thrust out of it, whether he 
would or not, all on account of a thing which was 
as inexplicable to him as the mysteries of the Chi- 
nese faith—a back-green! Perhaps you hear some 
day that your back-green lies totally out of the sun, 
or that the right use to it is shared by some dis- 
agreeable neighbours, or is naught for some other 
equally intelligible reason. But you learn no more, 
and next Whitsunday you find yourself in the hor- 
rors and agonies of a removal to some distant part 
of thetown, allonaccount of alittle space of ground, 
of which you never yet could guess the use or pur- 
pose. Very often you are removed from a comfort- 
able and every way excellent house, because it wants 
a back-green, and taken to one every way inferior, 
and, indeed, utterly wretched, but which, in the 
eyes of your sweet spouse, is rendered equal to a 
palace—because it has a back-green. I would ad- 
vise all husbands to keep a sharp look-out after the 
back-greens, as well as several other things, which 
I shall point out to them. 


Let us suppose a case of proposed removal in 
the middle walks of life. You are, say, the father 
of a rather numerous family, living very content- 
edly in a flat in not the least dense part of the town. 
For a long time there have been grumblings like 
distant thunder among the mountains; but you have 
never yet heard any very strong reason urged why 
you should remove. At length, about the New 
Year, these mutterings begin to get voice; and 
your wife, some quiet evening, after all the young 
people are gone to bed, opens a sudden and most 
tremendous attack upon you, respecting the neces- 
sity of no longer keeping the children pent up in 
this small dwelling, so far from any play-ground or 
fresh air. And, really, she does not think it is good 
for her own health that you should live any longer 
here. She has plenty of exercise, she acknow- 
ledges, but no air. It is so far from public walks, 
that it makes a toil of a pleasure before they can 
be reached. And then, no place whatsoever to dry 


the clothes. Your own shirts are never properly seen 
to, being only hung in an open garret, where they 
are exposed to all the smoke of the town; at least, 
all that chooses to come in at the skylights. And 
there is no such thing as a servant's bedroom in 
this house. The girl, I assure you, has her own 
complaints as to the hardship of being obliged to 
sleep in that den above the kitchen door. And as 
for the stair, is it not athoroughfare to all the scum 
of the town? Some of the neighbours, I assure 
you, are no better than they should be, if all tales 
be true. There is even an old man in the garret 
who is supposed to live by Burking. The fact is, 
we would now require an additional bedroom for 
the boys, &c. &c. 


Lectured up to removing point, you consent, 
unhappy man! to leave your shop some forenoon, 
in order to take a walk with your wife about the 
outskirts of the town, in search of a more airy, 
more spacious, and more genteel abode. You are 
dragged ‘‘ by the lug and the horn,” as shepherds 
say, through multitudes of those ‘delightful smail 
self-contained houses,” which offer, ‘‘ within twenty 
minutes’ walk of the College,” all the elegancies of 
Heriot Row and Great King Street at a tithe’ of 
the rent. You find them all as like each other in 
the interior as if they had been made on the prin- 
ciple of chip-boxes ; but yet, to your wife, each 
seems to have its own peculiar merits. One ex- 
cels in the matter of a lobby; another has an ex- 
tra closet; a third affords a superior view from 
the. drawing-room windows ; and a fourth—O me- 
rit above all merits !—transcends its fellows in the 
article of a back-green. Every thing, however, is 
inspected—every thing is taken into the general ac- 
count; and the result of the whole is, that though 
the rent is ten pounds higher, and the dining-room 
a thought less than in your present abode, you must 
remove. The carpets, with avery little eeking and 
clipping, will all suit. Your sideboard, of which 
your spouse has a measure in her reticule, will ex- 
actly answer the recess devoted to it. The jack in 
the kitchen answers to a tee; and even the scraper 
at the door has something about it that is singu- 
larly appropriate, as if the builder at the very first 
had designed to ‘‘ take the measure of your foot.” 
All things appear, in the showing of your good dame, 
to be so remarkably answerable and proper, that 
you half believe it to be a matter of destiny, and, 
in completing your arrangements, hardly bargain 
so much with the landlord as with Fate. 


During the spring months which elapse before 
the day of removal, you live in a state of dreamy 
bliss respecting your new house. Almost every 
fine morning you rise about seven for a walk, and 
by a strange chance you invariably take the house of 
promise in your way, and enjoy a survey of its ex- 
ternal excellencies. When you observe, from the 
closed shutters, that its present occupants, so far 
from being agog about it like yourself, are snugly 
snoozing in their beds, you wonder at their indif- 
ference. If you were they, you would have been 
up hours ago, enjoying the air in the back-green, or 
playing the King of the Vandals in the front-plot. 
What a pity to see that splendid ruin of a rhodo- 
dendron drooping in that fashion! What a shame 
to pay so little attention to the boxwood! At 
length, the 25th of May arrives. You transfer 
yourself to the now vacated tenement, pitying with 
all your heart the stupid people who have left it. 
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For a time, a kind of honeymoon delirium pervades 
the household. You certainly do find some pleasure 
in contemplating from your drawing-room windows 
the cattle in the neighbouring grass-park, even though 
sensible all the time that they are only kept there in 
petio by the extortionating butcher at the end of * the 
Row.” Your wife, too, reposes upon the joys of her 
back-green with a gratulation of spirit that seems as 
if it could never know an end. And while the ser- 
vant girl rejoices in a chamber to herself, your boys 
have sport unceasing in pasting over the kitchen 
door with pictures and excellent new songs. But all 
this only holds good while summer lasts—summer, 
during which no house ever appears inconvenient or 
disadvantageous. By and bye comes the winter of your 
discontent. 'The views from the window are no longer 
fair; the back-green, which already in autumn had 
begun to lose its character as a play-ground, in con- 
sequence of the swarms) of creeping things which 
covered the walls in such a way as if they had a 
design to form a living entomological museum, and 
so fairly frightened the children into the house, is 
now a sink of mud and melting snow; the serying- 
wench finds that it was better to sleep in. “ that 
den above the kitchen door ”-—in so far as the said den 
was very ‘ cosey”—than to lie in a chamber under 
the slates, exposed to the malevolence of the elements 
inallits shapes. You find, too, that in the short days 
it is not very agreeable to walk several times to and 
from town in the dark, through a district which, in 
the language of house-proprietors, ‘‘ has the advan- 
tage of being out of the bounds of police.” The phrase 
® within twenty minutes’ walk of the College” appears 
to you as only calculated for the faculties ef some iti- 
nerating prodigy, in as much as it never takes you 
Jess than twice the time. The worthy housewife her- 
self, after long suffering in secret, and great reluctance 
to confess her counsel wrong, has to complain at last 
of ‘the distance from the market,”? which obliges her 
to buy every thing from small dealers in the neigh- 
bourhood, who necessarily must make up for uncer- 
tain custom by “two prices.” No getting so much 
as a pennyworth of vegetables without sending for it 
nearly a mile; and then “‘ that creature Jenny,” there 
is no sending her out, you know, even upon the short- 
est errand, but she stays an hour. When we want 
even so much as change for a shilling, there is no get- 
ting it nearer than Port Hopetoun, which is half a 
mile away. Then we are such a distance from the 
kirk. It is only in fine weather we are able to get that 
length, and at most only once in the day. I declare, 
if we stay here much longer, we shall become absolute 
heathens. Although, to be sure, we-pay less taxes in 
this out-of-the-way place than we did before, have we 
notlosta washing-tub, from there being nopolice? And 
then, is there not a toll-bar betwixt us and the town, at 
which we must pay one shilling every time we have to 
goout or come homeina coach ? And, aboveall things, 
we are cut olf here from all our friends and aequaint- 
ances. We donot know a soul nearer hand than the 
Duncans, who live at the back of the Meadows. And 
there is no dropping in here, in an easy way, upon a 
forenoon call, but the people, when they reach us, are 
so much fatigued with the distance, that they must be 
asked to stay to dinner: and the case ends, perhaps, 
with the good man being obliged to walk three miles 
home with a young lady at twelve o’clock at night ! 
Only think of that! No, no; this cold, outlandish, 
genteel place will never do. Give me a good front 
door in the New Town, “ with all the conveniences,” 
and [’ll leave such places as this to them that like 
them better. 

When once a resolution is formed to leave a house, 
itis amazing how many holes are picked in its cha- 
racter, many of them literal. The wind gets in ata 
hundred places; we can see daylight through stone 
walls and double-deafened ceilings. Then there is 
such a draught up the staircase, and into the best bed- 
room, that positively there is no enduring it. I think 
another six months of this house would fairly make an 
end of me. It’s not a house for tender folk. You 
might sometimes as well sit in the open street as by 
the fireside. You burn your shins, and all the time 
your back is freezing. Upon my word, I think we 
should save all the diiference between this and a front 
door in doctors’ bills ! ! 

A front door is then determined upon; and you 
think you have at length, by a little stretch of your 
purse, reached the very perfection of comfort. But, 
alas! “fronti nulla fides,” which is as much as to say 
there is no reliance to be placed on a front door. It 
is true, you escape all the evils of your former habita- 
tion, and that nothing can match your back kitchen 
as a convenience tothe servants. But then the family 
living above you has twice your number of children; 
and these imips seem to do nothing whatever the whole 
day long, from six in the morning till seven at night, 
butrun pat, pat, pat, along the floors overhead, till they 
almost drive you mad, non vi sed sepe cadendo. Even 
the charms of a back-green, or a superior scullery, will 
not stand against this; and so you determine at last to 
go toan upper flat in the same neighbourhood, where 
you may have the pleasure of tormenting some person 
below with your children, without the risk of being at 
the same time tormented yourself. The last selection 
is made upon moderate and prudent principles; but 
yet hope is also even here upon the wing. The house 
has no pretensions to style or external gentility, but yet 
“ Edwin was no vulgar boy.” The stair is remark- 
ably spacious and well lighted, and has, further, the 
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advantage of a door at the bottom, which can be 
opened by any inhabitant, by means of a pulley, with- 
out the necessity of descending to the bottom. In fact, 
it is-what I would calla genteel stair. ‘‘ The Steven- 
sons” live in the first fat. The kitchen door has a 
nice hole at the lower corner for the cat; and what a 
delightful place there is by the side of the fire for the 
lamp, or where we could keep our salt dry in a pig! 
The request of the Regent Earl of Mar, as inscribed on 
the front of his house at Stirling, 
: © pray all Jukaris on this ludging 

With gentil ee to gif their judging,” 
comes powerfully into force in all cases where the te- 
nant is just entering upon his house. As in the other 
case every fault is exaggerated, and made the subject 
of congratulatory disgust, so in this, every fault is ex- 
tenuated. ‘The ceilings area little contracted, I see, 
by the roof.” “Oh! a wee thought coomceyled—a 
very small matter; these rooms are only intended for 
the children. We have some capital public rooms at 
the back, looking into the Queen Street gardens, and 
have a little peep of the sea in the distance.” ‘‘ Up- 
per flats,” observes your Malagrowther friend, “are 
very apt to smoke.” ‘Oh! not at all, I assure you. 
But I have been assured that Dr Bonnyman cured 
this house entirely some years ago, and since then 
there has never beena single puff of smoke.” ‘‘ Your 
nursery is in the garret; don’t you think the children 
will feelit rather cold?” ‘Oh, the most comfortable 
nursery in the world; and see, only see, what a nice 
door there is at the top of the garret stair to prevent 
the bairns from tumbling down!” “TI am sorry, 
however, to see a green-wife established so close be- 
neath the door, at the bottom of your common stair.” 
“Oh, sir, but consider the convenience of the greens.” 
In fact, there is no peculiarity about the house, how- 
ever trifling, but, in the eyes of a new tenant, it will 
seem a beauty, as in those of a departing one it will 
constitute a disgrace. And this is just the philosophy 
of the question, and the real cause why there is so 
much useless tossing and tumbling of old furniture on 
each 25th of May. 


LOCKE’S CONFESSION OF BELIEF. 


I wave long been of opinion that the foundation of 
many of the errors into which mankind daily fall, lies 
in the indefinite unexamined notions which they pos- 
sess upon almost any given subject. Words, and not 
ideas, being only what are taught at our scholastic 
institutions, and the juvenile mind being seldom, ex- 
cept. by chance, subjected to cultivation, we find that 
people, when they arrive at manhood, have in most 
instances no settled defined opinion on the character 
and what will be the results of particular lines of con- 
duct, and that the judgmentis left entirely to be formed 
from the lagging experience of years. It has been 
suggested to me that much of this mischievous want 
of sober reflection might be obviated by every person, 
who is capable of reasoning, reducing their opinions 
(in morals, religion, and politics, for instance) to a 
formal confession of belief—that is, write down what 
they actually think on such subjects. Yet it is per- 
haps vain to expect that persons who are engaged in 
the multifarions dnties of life should thus turn author, 
as it weve, though but for an hour; and, in such a 
case, the next best is for them to ponder on the con- 
fessions of opinion of some of our greatest luminaries 
in philosophic reasoning. 

If I were asked to point out to the juvenile inquirer 
after truth where he ought to pursue his search, I 
would say, read, learn, and act upon the philosophy of 
John Locke. His Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing, I need not say, is invaluable ; but his loose papers, 
recently brought to light by Lord King, and appended 
to the life which he has written of that distinguished 
man, are also. excellent. The latter work, being pub- 
lished in an expensive form, very few can have it in 
their power to examine it; and I therefore take the 
liberty of extracting some of the more practically use- 
ful articles; in the meanwhile offering the following 
confessions of belief, which Locke entitles 

THUS I THINK. 

Tt is a man’s proper business to seek happiness and 
avoid misery. 

Happiness consists in what delights and contents the 
mind, misery in what disturbs, discomposes, or tor- 
ments it. 

I will therefore make it my business to seek satisfac- 
tion and delight, and avoid wneasiners and disquiet ; 
to have as much of the one and as little of the other as 
may be, 

But here I must have a careI mistake nut; for if I 
prefer a short pleasure to a lasting one, it is plain. I 
cross my own happiness. 

Let me then see wherein consists the most lasting 
pleasures of this life, and that, as far I can observe, is 
in these things :— 

Ist, Health—without which no sensual pleasure can 
have any relish. 

2d, Reputation—for that I find every bodyis pleased 
with, and the want of it is a constant torment. 

3d, Knowledge—for the little knowledge I have, I 
find I would not sell at any rate, nor part with for any 
other pleasure. 

4th, Doing good—for I find the well-cooked meat 
I ate to-day does now no more delight me; nay, I am 
diseased after afull meal. The perfumes I smelt yes- 
terday now no more affect me with any pleasure, but 
the good turn I did yesterday, a year, seven years since, 


. 


continues still to please and delight me as often as I 
reflect on it. 

5th, The expectation of eternal and incomprehensi- 
ble happiness in another world is that also which car. 
ries a constant pleasure wish it. 

If, then, I will faithfully pursue that happiness I 
propose to myself, whatever pleasure offers itself to me, 
I must carefully look that it cross not any of those five 
great and constant pleasures above mentioned. For 
example, the fruit I see tempts me with the taste of it 
that I love, but if it endanger my health; I part with 
a constant and lasting for a very short and transient 
pleasure, and so foolishly make myself unhappy, and 
am not true to my own interest. 

Hunting, plays, and other innocent diversions, de- 
light me: if I make use of them to refresh myself after 
study and business, they preserve my health, restore 
the vigour of my mind, and increase my pleasure ; but 
if I spend all, or the greatest part of my time in them, 


they hinder my improvement in knowledge and useful _ 


arts, they blast my credit, and give me up to the un- 
easy state of shame, ignorance, and contempt, in which 
I cannot but be very unhappy. Drinking, gaming, 
and vicious delights, will do me this mischief, not only 
by wasting my time, but by a positive efficacy endan- 
ger my health, impair my parts, imprint ill habits, 


lessen my esteem, and leave a constant lasting torment — 


on my conscience; therefore all. vicious and unlawful 
pleasures I will always avoid, because such a mastery 
of my passions will afford me a constant pleasure 
greater than any such enjoyments, and aiso deliver 
me from the certain evil of several kinds, that by in- 
dulging myself in a present temptation, I shall cer- 
tainly afterwards suffer. 

All innocent diversions and delights,~as far as they 
will contribute to my healsh, and consist with my im- 
provement, condition, and my other more solid plea- 
sures of knowledge and reputation, I will enjoy, but ne 
farther; and this I will carefully watch and examine, 
that I may not be deceived by the flattery of a present 
pleasure to lose a greater. 


THE KLINKENBERGS.—A Tate. 
BY THEODORE HOOK. 


Some years before this history begins and ends—for it 
is as brief as the life of a butterfly—the old King of 
Bavaria, having taken a particular dislike to his palace 
of Starenberg, gave the veteran General Klinkenberg 
permission to inhabit a certain portion of the building. 
To this quiet retreat the general and his two daugh- 
ters, Amelia and Caroline, forthwith repaired, and 
there they resided until the period at which I have the 
honour of introducing them to the reader. 

Nothing could be more agreeable to the ancient 
warrior, after his active services, than this domicile; 
and as for the young ladies, they were absolutely 
charmed with it, from its beauties, and its proximity 
to Munich. ; 

In this Bavarian Hampton Court, time passed de- 
lightfully; the mornings were spent much as morn 
ings are when handsome accomplished women and 
agreeable well-educated men associate much together ; 
and although Captain Steinfelt and Lieutenant Melfort 
had not yet ventured to hint at any ‘‘ ulterior objects,” 
the friendship which. actually existed between the four 
happy ones, seemed to require only a declaration on 
the part of the beaux, to convert it into a sentiment. 
somewhat more tender, and infinitely more delightful 
—and so things went on. B , 

In the midst of this agreeable intercourse, varied by 
the visits of the general’s friends from Munich, and 
his neighbours at Starenberg, an event occurred which , 
agitated the whole country, and changed the face of 
‘affairs in general”—the King of Bavaria died! 

On every side were grief and desolation—the shops 
of Munich were closed—the great bells tolled heavily 
—the flags hung half-staff high—the sorrowing crea- 
tures of the monarch’s bounty bowed their heads and 
wept—minute-guns from the batteries boomed: upon 
the ear, and muffled drums announced the ceremony 
with which, in all the solemn pomp of woe, the mortal 
remains of the good king were deposited in the stately 
tomb of his ancestors. And then all was smiles and 
congratulations“ tipsy dance and revelry’’—the 
shops in Munich were opened, the cannon fired salvoes 
from the batteries—the bells rang merrily—the flags 
were hoisted, to the very trucks; and the sorrowing 
creatures of the old king’s. bounty dried their tears and 
doffed their sables, and, dressing their faces in smiles, 
hurried to the palace to beslime its new occupant with 
their venal adulation. | 

“What a king we have got now!” cried one, who 
never would have been a judge of kings if the late 
monarch had not made him what he was. “ What 
wisdom!” saysasecond. ‘What goodness!” cries a 
third. “ What taste!” exclaims a fourth. “How 
affable !”?.a fifth. ‘‘How unlike the old king!) a 
sixth. And thus, not content with taking the good 


“the gods provided,” they sought to ingratitate them. , 


selves with their new master by instituting compari. 
sons. between him and the old one; which, to say 
nothing of the taste of the system as likely to please 
his majesty, savoured not alittle of that which is some-. 
times found evenin Munich—ingratitude. ; 
The new king, in the bloom of youth, handsom 
graceful, -gay, and accomplished, mounted his milk- 
white charger, and, attended by all his court, ez. 


vetted and ambled through the streets:—what con- — 
descension!—flags and banners were waved on the 


‘ 


parapets, and flowers were scattered from the windows. | gracious in the extreme; but when the royal eyes fell 


The next day he perambulated the town, accompani ed 
only by his brown umbrella—what affability! His 
saajesty held levees ; the palace was thrown open, and 
the receptions were innumerable ; for his late father 
had been some time before his death infirm and ill, and 
had therefore lived principally at Nymphenburg, his 
favourite residence, which he had splendidly decorated 
,and tastefully improved. To Nymphenburg the new 
‘king took a decided aversion; it was closed imme- 
diately on his accession, and Count Slaphausen, who 
had regulated all his father’s affairs there, was dis- 
missed. Stiffincroup was named prime minister, and 
- Snyderkins, who had never slept from under the pa- 
Jace roof for twenty years, was sent ambassador to the 
court of Ashantee. 

All that the king did, the people approved. He re- 
modelled the Bavarian code of laws—he corrected 
abuses in the state—he changed the colour of the 
pages’ pantaloons from pea-green and silver to white and 
gold—he reversed all his father’s decrees—he altered 
the uniform of the foot soldiers—he granted universal 
liberty of conscience, and gave a ball once in every 
week; and, strange to say, great as were the deeds of 

“this illustrious monarch, no act of his royal life is so 

nearly connected with the subject-matter of this little 
story as the last-named manifestation of his royal grace 
and bounty. 4 

To one of those balls were invited General Klin- 
kenberg and his two charming daughters, an event 
marked with consequences which none of the parties 
most deeply concerned in the slightest degree antici- 
pated, but which, if we have but a little patience, we 
shall see eventually proved of the highest importance. 

General Klinkenberg was no courtier, and at sixty- 
five no dancer; but the invitation was a command ; 
and even if he had hesitated as to its acceptance, the 
young ladies would have overruled all objections, and 
overcome all obstacles. Amelia, the elder of the two, 
was celebrated in her circle for her dancing; her eyes 
avere as bright as diamonds, and her hair, which curled 
profusely over a snowy forehead, was as black as jet-— 
her figure was symmetrical—her grace proverbial. 
Caroline, the younger sister, was fair, and her soft 
blue eyes and gentle demeanour often won hearts 
which would hold out fearlessly against the bolder at- 
tacks of her sprightly sparkling sister. 

In the ballroom Amelia attracted all attention, and 

, seemed to revel in the sunshine of the gaze she ex- 
eited. Caroline shunned, or seemed to shun, the 
looks which were sometimes rivetted on her mild and 
gentle countenance—but people live not always in ball- 
rooms, nor establish their characters in crowded as- 
‘semblies, and Caroline, in her own home, mild, amiable, 
and affectionate as she was, drew around her the 
tenderer and deeper feelings of the heart. Caroline 
had formed the first, the ruling attachment of her life 
—Melfort had won her! had gained her esteem, herre- 
gard, her love; and these sentiments were founded upon 
‘a near and constant observation of his mind and man- 
‘ners, character and disposition. She had no disguise 
‘in avowing the feeling he had inspired ; she spoke of 
‘him, felt for him, thought of him asa brother ; it was 
only when he was absent that she could at all appre- 
ciate the value she set upon his society; and when the 
royal command to the ball arrived, it pained her tothe 
‘very heart—that going without him was inevitable. 

Steinfelt was not invited ; but Amelia, although she 

-would have been better pleased if he had been of the 

party, felt no regret like Caroline’s which could for a 
moment counterbalance the pleasure she anticipated 
at court—a sphere well suited in her ardent mind for 
a girl of her birth, appearance, and accomplishments ; 
and she rallied her more sensitive sister upon the re- 
gret she expressed, and the sorrow she too evidently 
felt, at Melfort’s absence. 

From the moment their going was decided upon, the 
‘activity of preparation evinced by Amelia, strongly 
contrasted as it was by the placid sufferance of Caro- 
line, under the suggestions of the leading marchand 
des modes of Munich, gave strong evidence of her de- 
sire for conquest; all the colours of the rainbow were 
‘tried, and those in every light, in order to ascertain 
what “best became her ;” friends were appealed to, 
meighbours called into council; and it was not until 
the day before the ball that the dress in which she was 
‘actually to appear was finally decided upon. 

‘What the police regulations of Munich were upon 
those occasions, history has not recorded, or whether 
the instructions of the Bavarian green-cloth for the 
regulation of carriages merely directed that the com- 
“pany should be set down with their horses’ heads op- 
posite to their tails ; suffice it tosay, that amidst a sort 
of civil warfare, eminently destructive to the panels, 
and seriously injurious to the poles, the general and 
the two Misses Klinkenberg were safely deposited at 
the palace. 

At the foot of the golden and marble staircase, 
wwhich forms one of the splendid features of this im- 
amense building, and which, upon this pecasion, was 
dined by body guards, and plentifully sprinkled over 
with porters anc pages, they were received and ushered 
up to the great hall, which, together*with the hall of 
antiquities, was most magnificently illuminated; and 
after passing through a suit of apartments, each 
vieing with the preceding one in brilliancy of decora- 
‘tion and company, they reached the throne-room, in 
which the visitors were presented to his majesty pre- 
‘vious to proceeding to the ball. 

His majesty’s reception of the veteran general was 
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upon the animated countenance and sylph-like form of 
Amelia, the king seemed thunder-stricken. His ma- 
jesty was graciously pleased to express his admiration 
aloud, and spoke of her beauty in a very audible tone 
to the Baron Stiffincroup and the Countess of Mug- 
genstein, who were near him. Of Caroline the king 
said nothing; he merely bestowed upon her one of 
those gently approving smiles which great personages 
with white teeth are frequently pleased to confer ; but 
of Amelia he continued to rave—continued to point 
her out to each new, guest with whom he was on fa- 
miliar terms, until Me last, his majesty having gone 
through the ceremony of opening the ball with her 
serene highness the Princess Wilhelmina of Stumps 
Giggenstein, Amelia found herself approached by one 
of his majesty’s chamberlains, who announced to her 
delighted ears that the sovereign had been graciously 
meaged to select her for his partner in the next quad- 
rille. 

What the Bavarian etiquette upon so striking and 
singular an occasion actually might be, we do not pre- 
tend to understand, but it was by no means difficult to 
perceive, by the looks and gestures of the five hundred 
beauties of the court, that the royal attention had 
created a sensation. Its immediate effect upon Caro- 
line Klinkenberg was astounding; for no sooner did 
Baron Stiffincroup, prime minister in the Bavarian 
cabinet, perceive his majesty leading the elder Miss 
Klinkenberg «to the highest place in the dance, than 
he bustled through the illustrious throng, and soli- 
cited the hand of the second Miss Klinkenberg as his 
partner in the same set. 

As for Amelia, from the moment she felt the pres- 
sure of the white kid glove of the right hand of the king 
upon the sympathetic leather on her own left, she saw 
nothing, understood nothing that she heard, was 
conscious of nothing in the world but that she was 
existing in a sort of ecstatic dream, and that she was 
still actually on her feet swinging about the palace in 
company with her sovereign, who, as has already been 
remarked, in addition to his crown and dignity, -pos- 
sessed a person so fine, a face so handsome, and a 
figure so elegant, that the court resounded with mur- 
murs of admiration—not quite unmixed with envy— 
at the beautiful performance of their gracious king and 
his graceful partner. 

Baron Stiffincroup, who was tall, solemn, formal, 
and grey, was not particularly well adapted for waltz- 
ing, either by age or station, figure or activity; he 
went through the motions, and Caroline was as well 
pleased as the baron, when she found herself re-estab- 
lished at her gallant father’s side, whence the premier 
had drawn her; but Amelia’s career was not yet 
ended ; she was destined to be the belle of the evening. 

In spite of etiquette, in spite of the various claims 
which should have engaged the royal attention, the 
king graciously condescended to place her arm on his, 


and lead her, “ nothing loath,” to the room where re- | 


freshments were served; here he presented her—he 
himself—with ice ; here offered her a wafer, while she 
stood the wonder of the gazing company, alone with 
him, and doing something very like flirting, in thecentre 
of a circle whose sacred verge no subject’s foot dare 
cross. 

But even this was not all; in the plenitude of royal 
grace and condescension, his majesty plucked a half- 
blown rose from one of the vases which were ranged 
along the plateau, and, with a speech full of—more 
than gallantry—sentiment, presented it to his fair 
partner, from whom it seemed he parted most reluct- 
antly when he surrendered her to the care of her 
father. 

But as the flower blooms which the sun has ripened, 
even when that sun is set, Amelia, seated by the ge- 
neral’s side, attracted crowds of gazers even though 
the king had left her; and she remained enjoying 
her triumph, and holding affectionately in her hand 
the rose which had been conferred upon her by the 
monarch. 

Supper was announced, and trumpets rent the air; 
and as the folding doors of the banquet gallery were 
thrown open, music, ‘the most melodious, burst upon 
the ear. Amelia lingered and looked around—for 
what ?—presumptuous girl !—-she felt dissatisfied and 
disappointed because the young king did not lead her 
to the table. She forgot that.the Grand Duchess of 
Shufflehausen would naturally be taken out by his 
majesty; and that, however much his kind heart and 
good taste might draw him to her side when etiquette 
permitted, there were certain things to be done and 
performed in his kingly capacity, with which neither 
kindness nor feeling could be permitted to interfere. 
Certain it is, that from the moment she saw him seated 
on his chair of state, surrounded by the officers of his 
household, approached with awe, and served with hu- 
mility, amounting—or rather descending—almost to’ 
prostration, she sighed, and felt as if she were wearied 
with all that was near her; the banquet was taste- 
less, the music discordant, the gaiety painful. 

Caroline, who had been Jed to supper by her last 
partner, enjoyed every thing she saw and heard ; the 
one alloy to her gratification was the absence of Mel- 
fort ; and although she looked forward to the morning 
when she should describe to him the events of the 
evening, as the reward of ker present privation, she 
conquered all selfish feeling so far as to establish her 
character as a delightful companion in the mind of 
the young nobleman who had danced with her, and to 
create in his bosom, as it should seem, an interest not 


much inferior to that which it appeared her animated 
sister had excited in the heart of the king. 

Supper over, the company resumed dancing, but 
the king did not again present himself to the eyes of 
the fascinated Amelia. Baron Stiffincroup, however, 
went to General Klinkenberg, and taking him into a 
window, stated to him that he had it in command 
from the king to tell him that his majesty intended to 
confer upon him the order of St Hubert; that he could 
not imagine how his services and merits had been solong 
overlooked by his late father; and that he expected 
to see him at the next morning’s levee, in order that 
he might have the pleasure of investing him with the 
riband. Klinkenberg felt hot, and cold, and bowed, and 
‘smiled, and was very much pleased ; for singular as it 
may appear, the late king, for what reason nobody ever 
could discover, although frequently solicited, never 
would give Klinkenberg the order of St Hubert. Why 
he got it now, having given the reader some idea of 
Bavarian politics, we leave him to guess. 

Seated in the carriage, on their return, what were 
the feelings of the three Klinkenbergs? Amelia was 
satisfied that the king was at her feet, and that the fa- 
vour bestowed upon her father was merely a proof of 
his majesty’s sincerity and devotion to her; but upon 
a subject so high she dared not trust herself to speak $ 
so she declared herself tired, threw herself back 
in the coach, and closing her eyes, saw as it were in 
a vision the throne standing ready for her occupa- 
tion ; and while she (almost tenderly) pressed in her 
hand the withering tiower which the sovereign had 
presented her, felt the sceptre of Bavaria within her 
grasp. 

Caroline, who was no more tired than her sister, 
and who had no object in affecting to be so, talked 
over the whole party gaily and happily, and felt more 
at ease than at any previous period of the evening; 
and Klinkenberg, himself in high spirits at the result 
of his visit to court, chuckled at his attainment from 
the new king of a decoration which the old one never 
would bestow on him. 

When next morning came, and breakfast was over, 
and General Klinkenberg on his road to Munich, as 
usual, came Captain Steinfelt and Lieutenant Mel- 
fort; the latter was received by Caroline as he always 
was—both her hands were extended to receive his, 
and a smile, such as thrones cannot purchase nor 
kingdoms repay, greeted the young suitor (if such he 
might be considered) on his entrance to the boudoir. 
Amelia was gracious in her manner to Steinfelt, and 
stretched forth her right hand, still seated, while her 
left most unconsciously rested on a vase in which 
hung droopingly the royal rose of Bavaria. 

Amelia saw that the faded flower had caught the 
captain’s eyes ; she longed for him to ask some ques- 
tions about it, but she was spared a protracted anxiety 
by Caroline’s calling the attention of both the beaux 
to the “ floral emblem”? of her sister’s triumph. 

“Yes,” said Amelia, “the king gave it me last 
night; we had danced together; and while he was 
handing me some ice, I-happened to say I was fond of 
roses, and he was good enough to present itto me. It 
therefore becomes quite an historical rose, and I shall 
preserve it.”’ 

“ Less productive of feuds, I hope,” said Steinfelt, 
“than the rival roses of England.” 

“And,” said Melfort, “‘ have yow no royal rose te 
boast of, Caroline ?” 

“Not I, indeed,” replied she: “‘ Amelia was the 
favoured lady of the night.” 

“Oh, Caroline,” interrupted Amelia, “don’t say 
so! I am sure he was very attentive to the Princess 
Wilhelmina of Stumps Giggenstein.”’ 

«Whom do you mean by he, Miss Klinkenberg ?” 
said the captain. 

“ Why, Captain Steinfelt,” said Amelia, half angry 
with him, and half ashamed of herself, “I mean—I 
mean—tthe king !” 

“Qh!” said the captain, bowing, “I only asked. 
You seem to have made considerable progress in your 
acquaintance with his majesty.” 

“ Yes,” said the young lady; “ and, besides, this 
rose—which is faded, I confess”—at this point of her 
conversation she caressed it, and played with its leaves 
—“‘ besides this, the king has given papa the order of 
—what is it, dear Caroline ?—St Hubert.” 

“ Indeed !”” said Steinfelt, whose thoughts suddenly 
flew from the order to the abbey of St Hubert, in the 
Netherlands, which at the moment he did not think 
at all an unsuitable receptacle either for the king or 
the general. ‘“‘ Why, you come from court loaded 
with honours !” 

“That Princess Wilhelmina of Stumps Giggen- 
stein is very plain,” said Amelia. 

‘¢ She is to be our queen, I am told,”’ said the cap- 
tain. Amelia said nothing, but her lip quivered and 
her cheek flushed. Steinfelt saw what was passing 
in her mind. 

“Some people have destined the king for an Eng- 
lish lady,” said Steinfelt; “but the objection to the 
match, which is insuperable, is, that she is a subject.” 

Amelia coloured again, and it was with something 
like a consciousness, founded, as it would seem, upon 
what the king had whispered the night before, that 
she said, “ Is that objection insuperable ? Our king 
ix very English in his opinions and feelings, and in 
England kings marry subjects.” 

“ Not now,” said Steinfelt. ‘ Come, Amelia, let us 
join Caroline and Melfort.” 

“Oh, I cannot walk to-day,” said Amelia; ‘ T am 
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tired—tired beyond belief; besides, I should not like 
to leave home until—until 4 

She would have said, until “I know the king will 
be engaged at court at the levee;” for she was full 
of the idea that he would visit Starenberg. Steinfelt 
took his chaco, and, humming a tune, walked to the 
open door of the boudvir, then played with the jas- 
mines and honeysuckles that twined through the co- 
lumns of the portico, then stepped down one step, then 
down another, and finally walked himself off; his 
pride was hurt, his heart was pained. In one short 
evening Amelia seemed to have changed her whole 
character, and, dazzled by the attentions of her sove- 
reign, appeared to have lost the recollection of all that 
had been passing during the previous half year. 
Steinfelt made every allowance for the peculiarity of 
the circumstances, and the nature of the trial to which 
she had been exposed, but he could not discuss or ar- 
gue the topic with her; he did not love her less than 
he did the day before, but the day before he did not 
know that he loved her so much; the approach of a 
rival, and such a rival as a king, gave a stimulus to 
his feelings, and they overcame him; his only safety 
was in a retreat: like a good tactician, he adopted it. 

Amelia saw him depart without concern, without 
emotion; the first advantage she took of his absence 
was to cross the room and re-arrange those ringlets 
of hers, before the looking-glass: the king had praised 
her ringlets and her eyes: and when she heard foot- 
steps in the antechamber, she hurried back to the 
sofa with a fluttering heart—perhaps HE was come— 
perhaps a chamberlain, an usher, a page—but no! 

When the “benighted’’ general returned in the 
evening, Amelia’s inquiries were numerous. The ce- 
remony of investiture occupied about three minutes. 
The court was crowded, and the king had only spoken 
a few words to Klinkenberg; but those few words 
were important, and sounded like the music of sweet 
bells in Amelia’s ear. 

“ General,” said his majesty, “I am going very 
soon to look at Starenberg. I think I should like it 
fur a summer residence.” 


These words the general repeated merely as a com- 
monplace expression of the king’s intention. But 
Amelia read them differently. He had never been to 
Starenberg—never thought he should like it as a sum- 
mer residence, until he had seen her—and he was 
coming very soon. It seemed asif her towering hopes 
were to be realised. Nor could she look at the glit. 
tering decoration which sparkled on her father’s breast 
without believing herself to have been the cause of its 
appearance there. 

Steinfelt was not present when the general returned 
—he had made some plea for being away from Staren- 
berg for two days, during which period Amelia con- 
tinued in a state of feverish agitation, which none but 
ladies who have flown at quarries as high as hers can 
possibly appreciate; nor did the placid happiness of 
Caroline and Melfort at all disturb her. The rose was 
quite dead, but yet its withered stalk was her solace ; 
and hour after hour passed in anxious expectation of 
the event which, as she reasonably enough believed, 
was destined to decide her fate. 

One evening, the fourth after the ball, the general, 
Amelia, Melfort, and Caroline, were sitting in the 
garden pavilion, when a servant was seen hurrying 
along the walk which led to it, holding in his hand a 
letter. The very sight of a letter in the existing state 
of Amelia’s mind threw her into a terrible agitation ; 
but when she heard her father exclaim as he read the 
superscription, “from the palace,’ it was with diffi- 
culty she could retain her seat or her senses. 

“How did this come?’ said the general to his 
servant. 

“¢ By an orderly, general,” replied the servant, 

‘‘ Where are my spectacles ?” said the general. 

“ T will read it, papa,” said Amelia, “ for you.” 

“ Child,” said the knight of St Hubert, “read it! 
—it comes from the king’s secretary, and is marked 
‘private and confidential’—let me see—” 

Saying which, the general having placed “ his spec- 
tacles on nose,” read—first to himself, and secondly 
aloud—what follows. 


“ Private.—Dear General, the king proposes, I be- 
lieve, to visit Starenberg to-morrow about one o'clock. 
He wishes to avoid all ceremony, but as I thought, 
under the peculiar circumstances of his visit, you might 
wish to be there, I have written to let you know what 
I believe to be his majesty’s istention. It may be as 
well not to say to any body that I have apprised you 
of it.—Ever yours, dear general, C. PENANINK.” 


“ To-morrow !’”? murmured Amelia, in a suppressed 
tone. +3 

“Now, what had we best do?” said Klinkenberg. 
“TJ suppose, young ladies, you will take care that a 
collation is prepared for his majesty ?” 

‘<J will take care of that, sir,’ said Amelia. 

“Why,” said Melfort, ‘‘if the reports of royal vi- 
sits are at all correct, collations form no inconsiderable 
portion of the performance. A court party in pro- 

ress takes more feeding than a steam-engine.” __ 

“The king would make this place very gay if he 
came to live here,” said the general. ‘It is very odd 
—I thought by his manner the other day that he 
meant to come, but ——~”’ 

“J think,” said Caroline, ‘ gay as the king’s resi- 
dence may make it, we are much happier in truth 
without him: living in the confines of a court is like 
living on a tight rope; it requires a constant effort to 


keep oneself balanced, while an attempt to jump is | whelmed with wonder and amazement. Her feelings 


most likely to produce a fall.” 

“Figurative as you are, Caroline,” said Melfort, 
“depend upon it you are right; however, I suspect 
the palace is not the object of the king’s visit.” 

“What then, Melfort ?” said the general. 

“Tt is said, sir,” said Melfort, ‘‘ that Amelia has 
caught the king’s heart.” 

“Psha, psha!” said Klinkenberg; “pray let me 
hear nothing of the sort. Ridiculous!” and so the 
conversation ended. 


Nobody could adequately describe the hurry and 
flurry, and bustling and scrambling, in which the 
evening was passed, nor the renewal of all the efforts 
in the morning, of the Klinkenberg family, to com- 
plete the preparations for the reception of the king. 
The Gunter of Munich, on the shortest notice, had 
before noon spread a banquet in the large salon which 
opened into the garden, and the old plate of the 
Klinkenbergs was paraded upon temporary sideboards 
in the recesses. The choicest fruits, the finest 
wines, every thing that could gratify the royal pa- 
late, were furnished forth; and by one o’clock it was 
announced that the king might come whenever he 
pleased. 


Early in the morning, however, Caroline and Mel- 
fort had a conversation the most interesting of their 
lives. The orderly who had brought the general’s 
letter from Count Penanink, the secretary, had also 
brought orders from the commander-in-chief to Cap- 
tain Steinfelt and Lieutenant Melfort to join their re- 
giment, with their troop now doing duty as the king’s 
guard, at Starenberg: they were to march the tollow- 
ing day. The nature of this conversation the reader 
may guess. Melfort made the declaration which Ca- 
roline had long expected; and knowing her senti- 
ments with regard to Melfort, there can belittle doubt 
how she received it: suffice it to say that Melfort was 
the happiest of men. 

Steinfelt, who was aware of Melfort’s intentions, 
although too much piqued and mortified by Amelia’s 
recent conduct to risk an interview with her on his 
return, addressed to her a letter, explanatory of his 
feelings, and requiring an answer to the offer of his 
attachment, to which a cold reply and refusal was re- 
turned. 


“ Heartless, cruel girl !” said Steinfelt, as he dashed 
this note upon the table. ‘*She whom I idolised 
—she who has been all the world to me, and whose 
faith is as much plighted to me as if we had sworn 
to love eternally—she whom it would have been my 
pride to have taken into the bosom of my family— 
she to whom I looked as the comfort of my life, the 
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“ Turn out the guard !” cried the sentry at the gates. 
Away went Amelia’s letter crumpled into the sabre- 
tache ; on went the sword and chaco; down stairs ran 
the captain, and in two minutes, mounted on his paw- 
ing charger, he was at the head of his men. 

A royal carriage drove into the quadrangle—it was not 
theking; Count Penanink, Rodantape, the surveyor of 
the works, and Skaffeld, the king’s architect, were the 
inhabitants of the vehicle. The guard turned in: 
the architect and surveyor proceeded up the great 
staircase, and Count Penanink went to Klinkenberg’s 
apartments. 

“Do you think, count, that the king is likely to re- 
side here ?” said Klinkenberg. 

“Upon my word,” said the count, ‘I cannot ven- 
ture to surmise at present: there are great attrac- 
tions here’”’A melia’s heart beat—“ and circumstances 
may occur which would render it a very agreeable re- 
sidence. The distance from town is so convenient— 
not that I am at all aware what his majesty’s inten- 
tions are—it was quite sudden his majesty’s desire of 
visiting it—I —_” 

This was all honey and nectar to Miss Klinken- 
berg, who was just preparing to question the count, 
when the saloon door was thrown violently open, 
and one of the king’s servants ran in unceremoni- 
ously, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Count, count! the king is 
coming !” 

Away went Penanink, away went Klinkenberg, 
leaving Amelia in a state of dreadful agitation, and 
Caroline in a dreadful fit of laughing: to see the 
cold, cautious secretary, who had been measuring out 
his words with the most, precise primness, take a start 
as if the palace were on fire, and to see her venerable 
and venerated father regenerated into a racer, by the 
magical sound of ‘the king is coming,” were toomuch 
for her unsophisticated mind, and it was only after a 
severe lecture from her majesty elect, that she could 
summon gravity enough to look out of the windows to 
see the arrival. 

At length the moment arrived : Amelia could hear 
her own heart beat; her father’s voice sounded in 
the anteroom; and forthwith the doors were thrown 
open, and there entered Count Penanink, Captain 
Spyhausen, and Major Sneakenburg, the equerries, 
Mr Skaffeld, the architect, Mr Rodantape, the sur- 
veyor-general, and Lieutenant Melfort, of the king’s 
guard. 

Considering these inferiors to be but the leaders of 
the procession, the head of the column, as her father 
would have phrased it, Amelia was all smiles and gra- 
ciousness ; but when she heard her father give direc- 
tions to throw open the room where stood the royal 
collation, and Count Penanink came up to her and 
offered her his arm‘to lead her to table, she felt over- 


were too powerful tu permit her to be silent. 

“ Where is the king, sir?” said she to the count, 
as they passed from one room to the other. 

“He is gone,” said the count; “he never eats 
luncheons.” 

“Gone!” said Amelia—“ luncheon !” 

“Yes,” replied the count, ‘“‘he is quite delighted 
with the palace, and means almost immediately to take 
up his residence here.” 

Amelia felt in a trance—a dream—a dreadful dream. 

“Mr Rodantape!” cried General Klinkenberg, 
“will you sit next my eldest daughter ?” 

Poor Amelia! instead of the Bavarian monarch, to 
have the surveyor-general of the works placed at her 
left hand! 

At this period it became a question with Miss Amelia 
Klinkenberg whether she would faint or not; but 
still hoping that the king's absence was owing to some 
etiquette of which she was not aware, she resolved to 
endure what was actually in progress, and devote her- 
self to the count, from whom she hoped to extract some 
courtly intelligence. 

“You are acquainted with Captain Steinfelt ?” said 
the count. 

“Yes,” stammered Amelia, rather wavered by the 
question—“ Yes.” 

“The king has made him a happy man this morn- 
ing,” said the count; ‘he has given him one of the 
best appointments he could hold.” 

“Indeed !”” said Amelia. . 

“And one which will afford him a most delightful 
opportunity of travelling,” said thecount, ‘‘ for he will 
go on the special mission which is to be sent to bring 
home our new queen.” 

To this Amelia made no answer, for she could not 
utter. 

“‘ And though,” continued the count, “in conse- 
quence of the king’s choosing to live here aiter his 
marriage, your father will lose the advantage of these 
apartments, still eo 

At this period the option of fainting or not was no 
longer left to Miss Amelia Klinkenberg—she fell 
senseless from her chair, and escaped the contamina- 
tion of sitting next the surveyor-general of the works, 
by being carried in a lifeless state to her bedroom. 

In three weeks from that day, the king of Bavaria 
was married ; in six weeks from that day, Caroline be- 
came the wife of Melfort; in three months from that 
day, Steinfelt was united to the wealthy Dowager 
Duchess of Oldanfatt; and twenty years from that day, 
Miss Amelia Klinkenberg was Miss Amelia Klinken- 
berg still, and without any prospect of changing her 
condition for the better. 

Proud and poor, the disappointment of hopes which 
never had any foundation except in her own vanity, 
and which converted the gracious condescension of a 
monarch into the devotion of a lover, preyed upon her 
mind, and induced her prudentially to declare her re- 
solution of never marrying; a. resolution which, as the 
story of her mistake about the king and her miscon- 
duct towards Steinfelt got known, nobedy ever per- 
suaded her to rescind; and she passes her time now 
in preaching prudence to her lovely nieces, with acon~ 
stant exhortation to them neyer togive up the certainty 
of happiness for the chance of splendour, but always 
to recollect the homely English proverb, that “‘ ONE 
BIRD IN HAND IS WORTH TWO IN THE BUSH.”— 
Keepsake, 1832. 


A FAMILY OF CRUSOES. 


Ir may not be generally known to the people of 
Scotland, that within the verge of this northern king- 
dom, there exists (or very lately existed) a family of 
human beings in an almost desert island, removed out 
of sight of land, and holding communication with the 
rest of their species but twice in the twelve months. 
The name of this desolateisle is Rona, or more correctly 
North Rona, and is situated in the Northern Ocean, at 
the distance of sixteen leagues west from the Butt of 
Lewis, one of the largest of the Hebridean Isles. This 
island, which measures about a mile in length and half 
a mile in breadth, where widest, has been rarely visited 
either by ships or travellers, and has been the subject 
of a variety of fanciful descriptions. It might have 
remained much longer in this almost ‘‘ undiscovered” 
condition, had it not been a few years ago visited by 
Dr John Macculloch, who made it the object of one of 
his mineralogical excursions, and who has presented us 
with a description of theisland and itsinhabitants. The 
Doctor, it seems, found great difficulty in landing, in 
consequence of the most accessible point being the face 
of a precipitous cliff, fifty or sixty feet inheight. The 
disembarkation of himself and boat’s crew did not pass 
unobserved by the chief inhabitant, who, like his pro- 
totype Robinson Crusoe, in spying the landing of the 
savages, took care to keep aloof from the strangers; and 
who, on their surmounting the cliff, fairly took to his 
heels. Being, however, brought to by means of a 
well-directed blast of Gaelic, sent after him by one of 
the boatmen, and his friendship purchased by a roll of 
tobacco, the Doctor found himself at liberty to inspect 
the territory in allits parts, and to extract an account 
of the mode of living of the single family by which it 
wastenanted. ‘ The southern cliffs,” says he, “range 
from thirty to sixty feet in height, running out into flat 
ledges at the western extremity; buton the north side 
they reach to five hundred feet, and present a formida- 
ble aspect, whitened by the tremendous breach of the 
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oe 
- ea as it rolls on from the northward. Here, among 
other openings, there is an immense cave, with a wide 
aperture, into which the waves break with the noise of 
thunder. Over a large space, the whole ground, at an 
elevation of two hundred feet, is washed away to the 
bare foundation ; Jarge masses of rock being frequently 
thrown up, and carried high along the level land, as if 
they were mere pebbles on a sea-beach. _Rona can be 
no peaceful solitude, when the half of it is thus under 
water, and the solid dash then made against it must 
cover the whole, in gales of wind, with a continual 
shower of spray. From the lower western angle, the 
land rises with a gentle and even swell towards the 
north and east; but having no inequality of ground to 
afford the least shelter, it is necessarily swept by every 
blast. The surface is, nevertheless, green, and every 
where covered with a beautiful compact turf, except 
where broken up for cultivation, for the space of a few 
acres in the middle and elevated part. The highest 
point is near the north-eastern end ; and hence, in clear 
weather, the lofty hills of Sutherland are visible in the 
horizon. It is the total seclusion of Rona from all the 
concerns of the world, which confers on it that intense 
character of solitude with which it seemed to impress 
us all. No ship approaches in sight, and seldom is 
land seen from it. A feeling of hope never leaves the 
vessel while she can float, and while there is a possi- 
bility of return to society; but Rona is forgotten, 
unknown, for ever fixed immoveable in the dreary and 
waste ocean. There was at one period, according to 
doubtful tradition, a chapel in the island dedicated to 
St Ronan, the patron saint of seals, which was fenced 
by a stone wall, but of this there are now no remains. 
Whatever was the number of families once resident, 
and it is said there were always five, there is now but 
one. The tenant is a cottar, as he cultivates the farm 
on his employer’s account. There seem to have been 
six or seven acres cultivated in barley, oats, and potatoes, 
but the grain was now housed. The soil is good, and 
the produce appeared to have been abundant. The 
family is permitted to consume as much as they please ; 
and it was stated that the average surplus paid to the 
tacksman amounted to eight bolls of barley. In addi- 
tion to that, he is bound to find an annual supply of 
eight stones of feathers, the produce of the gannets. 
Besides all this, the island maintains fifty small sheep. 
The wool of these is of course reserved for the tacks- 
man; but as far as we could discover, the tenant was 
as unrestricted in the use of mutton as in that of grain 
and potatoes. Twice in the year, that part of the pro- 
duce which is reserved is thus taken away, and in this 
manner is maintained all the communication which 
North Rona has with the external world. The return 
for all these services, in addition to his food and that of 
tis family, is the large sum of two pounds a-year. 
‘But this is paid in clothes, not in money ; and as there 
were six individuals to clothe, it is easy to apprehend 
they did not abound in covering. I must add to this, 
however, the use of a cow, which was brought from 
Lewis, whenin milk, and changed when unserviceable. 
From the milk of his ewes, the tenant contrives tomake 
cheeses, resembling those for which St Kilda is so 
celebrated. There is no peat in the island, but its 
place is well enough supplied by turf. During the 
long discussions whence all this. knowledge was pro- 
cured, I had not observed that our conference was held 
on the top of the house; roof it could not be called. 
It being impossible for walls to resist the winds of this 
boisterous region, the house is excavated in the earth, 
as if it were the work of the Greenlanders, What 
there is of wall, rises for a foot or two above the 
surrounding irregular surface, and the adjacent stacks 
of turf help to ward off the violence of the gales.. The 
flat roof is a solid mass of turf and straw, the smoke 
issuing out of an aperture near the side of the habita- 
_tion. The very entrance seemed to have been contrived 
for concealment or defence, and it could not be per- 
ceived till pointed out. This is an irregular hole, 
about four. feet high, surrounded by turf; and on 
‘entering it, with some precaution, we found a long 
_ tortuous passage, somewhat resembling the gallery of 
“amine, but without a door, which conducted us into 
_ the penetralia of the cavern... The interior resembled 
‘the prints which we have seen of a Kamschatkan hut. 
_ Over the embers of a turf fire sat the ancient grand- 
mother nursing an infant, which was nearly naked. 
‘From ‘the rafters hung festoons of dried fish; but 
scarcely an article of furniture was to be seen, and 
‘there was no light but that which came through the 
smoke-hole. There was a sort of platform, or dais, on 
which the fire was raised, where the old woman and 
her charge Sat; and one or two niches, excavated 
laterally in the ground, and laid with ashes, seemed to 
be the only bed-places. Why these were not furnished 
‘with straw, I know not ; and of blankets, the provision 
was as scanty as that of the clothes; possibly, ashes 
may make a better and softer bed than straw; but itis 
“far more likely that this insular family could not be 
* forced to make themselves more conifortable. This 
“was certainly a variety in human life worth studying. 
‘Every thing appeared wretched enough ; a smoky sub- 
terranean cavern; rain and storm; adeaf octogenarian 
“grandmother; the wife and children half naked; and 
“to add to all this, solitude, anda prison from which 
there was no escape. Yet the family were well fed, 
“seemed contented, and expressed little concern as to 
atthe rest of the world was doing. To tend the 
sheep, and house the winter firing ; to dig the ground, 
and reap the harvests in their seasons ; to hunt wild- 
fowland catch fish; to fetch water from the pools, 
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keep up the fire, and rock the child to sleep on their 
knees, seemed occupation enough, and the society of 
the family itself, society enough. The women and 
children, indeed, had probably never extended their 
notions of a world much beyond the precincts of North 
Rona; the chief himself seemed to have few cares or 
wishes that did not centre in it ; his only desire being 
to go to Lewis to christen his infant—a wish in another 
year he could have gratified.” Such is an abridgement 
of the interesting account given by Macculloch of this 
distant and solitary isle, and the human beings who 
inhabit it. My readers have here presented to their 
view the picture of a family, which many may consider 
as at the lowest and most hapless condition of any in 
Great Britain or its adjacent islands ; yet the moralist 
will be delighted to discover, that with all the disad- 
vantages of solitude and desertion, there is even a large 
amount of actual happiness, comfort, aud virtue, in this 
remote and limited territory. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 


WILLIAM GIFFORD, 

Late Editor of the Quarterly Review. 
AMoNG narratives which illustrate the power of: the 
love of knowledge in overcoming the opposition of 
circumstances, there are few more interesting than 
that which has been given us of his early life, by the 
late William Gifford. Mr Gifford was born in 1755, 
at Ashburton, in Devonshire. His father, although 
the descendant of a respectable and even wealthy 
family, had early ruined himself by his wildness and 
prodigality ; and even after he was married, had run 
off to sea, where he remained serving on board a man- 
of-war for eight or nine years. On his return home, 
with about a hundred pounds of prize-money, he at- 
tempted to obtain a subsistence as a glazier, having 
before apprenticed himself to that business; but in a 
few years he died of a broken-down constitution be- 
fore he was forty, leaving his wife with two children, 
the youngest only about eight months old, and with 
no means of support except what she might make by 
continuing the business, of which she was quite igno- 
rant. In about a twelvemonth she followed her hus- 
band to the grave. ‘I was not quite thirteen,” says 
her son, “ when this happened; my little brother was 
hardly two; and we had not a relation nor a friend in 
the world.” 

His brother was now sent to the workhouse, and he 
was himself taken home to the house of a person 
named Carlile, who was his godfather, and had seized 
upon whatever his mother had left, under the pretence 
of repaying himself for money which he had advanced 
to her. By this person, William, who had before 
learned reading, writing, and a little arithmetic, was 
sent again to school, and was beginning to make con- 
siderable progress in the last branch of study ; but in 
about three months his patron grew tired of the ex- 
pense, and took him home, with the view of employ- 
ing him as a ploughboy. An injury, however, which 
he had received some years before on his breast, was 
found to unfit him for this species of labour; and it 
was next resolved that he should be sent out to New- 
foundland, to assist in a storehouse. But upon being 
presented to the person who had. agreed to fit him out, 
he was declared to be “too small’’—and this scheme 
also had to beabandoned. ‘“ My godfather,’ says he, 
“had now humbler views for me, and I had little 
heart to resist any thing. He proposed to send me on 
board one of the Torbay fishing-boats; I ventured, 
however, to remonstrate against this, and the matter 
was compromised by my consenting to go on board a 
coaster. A coaster was speedily found for me at Brix. 
ham, and thither I went when little more than thir- 
teen.” 

In this vessel he remained for nearly a twelve- 
month. ‘It will be easily conceived,’ he remarks, 
“that my life was a life of hardship. I was not only 
‘a ship-boy on the high and giddy mast,’ but also in 
the cabin, where every menial office fell to my lot; 
yet, if I was restless and discontented, I can safely say 
it was not so much on account of this, as of my being 
precluded from all possibility of reading; as my mas- 
ter did not possess, nor do I recollect seeing during 
the whole time of my abode with him, a single book of 
any description except the ‘ Coasting Pilot.’ ” 

While in this humble situation, however, and seem- 
ing to himself almost an outcast from the world, he 
was not altogether forgotten. He had broken off all 
connection with Ashburton, and where his godfather 
lived ; but “the women of Brixham,” says he, ‘‘ who 
travelled to Ashburton twice a-week with fish, and 
who had known my parents, did not see me without 
kind concern, running about the beach in a ragged 
jacket and trousers.” They often mentioned him to 
their acquaintances at Ashburton ; and the tale ex- 
cited so much commiseration in the place, that his 
godfather at last found himself obliged to send for him 
home. At this time he wanted some months of four- 
teen. He proceeds with his own story as follows :— 

“After the holidays, I returned to my darling pur- 
suit—arithmetic : my progress was now so rapid, that 
in a few months I was at the head of the school, and 
qualified to assist my master (Mr E. Furlong) on any 
extraordinary emergency. As he usually gave me a 
trifle on these occasions, it raised a thought in me that 
by engaging with him as a regular assistant, and un- 
dertaking the instruction of a few evening scholars, 
I might, with a little additional aid, be enabled to sup- 
port myself. God knows my ideas of support at this 


time were of no very extravagant nature. I had, be- 
sides, another object in view. Mr Hugh Smerdon 
(my first master) was now grown old and infirm; it 
seemed unlikely that he should hold out above three 
or four years ; and I fondly flattered myself, that, not- 
withstanding my youth, I might possibly be appointed 
to succeed him. I was in my fifteenth year when I 
built these castles; a storm, however, was collecting, 
which unexpectedly burst upon me, and swept them 
all away. 

_ On mentioning my little plan to Carlile, he treated 
it with the utmost contempt; and told me, in his 
turn, that, as I had learned enough, and more than 
enough, at school, he must be considered as having 
fairly discharged his duty (so, indeed, he had); he 
added, that he had been negociating with his cousin, 
a shoemaker of some respectability, who had liberally 
agreed to take me without a fee as an apprentice. I 
was so shocked at this intelligence, that I did not re- 
monstrate, but went in sullenness and silence to my 
new master, to whom I was soon after bound, till [ 
should attain the age of twenty-one. 

Up to this period his reading had been very limited, 
the only books he had perused, besides the Bible, with 
which he was well acquainted, having been a black- 
letter romance, called Parismus and Parismenes, a 
few old magazines, and the Imitation of Thomas > 
Kempis. ‘As I hated my new profession,” he conti- 
nues, ‘with a perfect hatred, I made no progress in 
it, and was consequently little regarded in the family, 
of which I sank by degrees into the common drudge : 
this did not much disquiet me, for my spirits were 
now humbled. I did not, however, quite resign my 
hope of one day succeeding to Mr Hugh Smerdon, 
and therefore secretly prosecuted my favourite study 
at every interval of leisure. These intervals were not 
very frequent; and when the use I made of them was 
found out, they were rendered still less so. I could 
not guess the motives for this at first; but at length 
I discovered that my master destined his youngest son 
for the situation to which I aspired. 

I possessed at this time but one book in the world : 
it was a treatise on algebra, given to me by a young 
woman who had found it in’ a lodging-house. I con- 
sidered it as a treasure; but it was a treasure locked 
up: for it supposed the reader to be well acquainted 
with simple equations, and I knew nothing of the mat- 
ter. My master’s son had purchased Fenning’s In- 
troduction: this was precisely what I wanted—but 
he carefully concealed it from me, and I was indebted 
to chance alone for stumbling upon his hiding-place. 
I sat up for the greatest part of several nights succes- 
sively, and, before he suspected that his treatise was 
discovered, had completely mastered it. Icould now 
enter upon my own, and that carried me pretty far 
into the science. This was not done without diffi- 
culty. I had not a farthing on earth, nor a friend to 
give me one; pen, ink, and paper, therefore (in despite 
of the flippant remark of Lord Orford), were for the 
most part as completely out of my reach as a crown 
and sceptre. There was, indeed, a resource; but the 
utmost caution and secrecy were necessary in apply~ 
ing to it. I beat out pieces of leather as smooth as 
possible, and wrote my problems on them with a 
blunted awl; for the rest my memory was tenacions, 
and I could multiply and divide by it to a great ex- 
tent.” 

No situation, it is obvious, could be more unfavour- 
able for study than this; and yet we see how the 
eager student succeeded in triumphing over its disad- 
vantages, contriving to write and calculate even with- 
out paper, pens, or ink, by the aid of a piece of leather 
and a blunted awl. Where there is a’strong deter- 
mination to attain an object, it is generally sufficient 
of itself to create the means; and almost any means 
are sufficient. We mistake in supposing that there 
is only one way of doing a thing, namely, that in 
which it is commonly done. Whenever we have to 
prove it, we find how rich in resources is Necessity ; 
and how seldom it is that, in the absence of the ordi- 
nary instrument, she has not some new invention to 
supply its place. This is a truth which studious po- 
verty has often had experience of, and been all the 
better for experiencing ; for difficulties so encountered 
and subdued not only whet ingenuity, but strengthen 
a man’s whole intellectual and moral character, and 
fit him for struggles and achievements in after-life, 
from which other spirits less hardily trained turn away 
in despair. 

At last, however, Gifford obtained some alleviation 
of his extreme penury. . He had scarcely, he tells us, 
known poetry even by name, when some verses, com~ 
posed by one of his acquaintances, tempted him to try 
what he could do in the same style, and he succeeded 
in producing a few rhymes. As successive little inci- 
dents inspired his humble muse, he produced several 
more compositions of a similar description, till he had 
got together about a dozen of them. ‘‘ Certainly,” 
says he, ‘nothing on earth was ever so deplorable ;” 
but such as they were, they procured him not a little 
fame among his associates, and he began at last to be 
sometimes invited to repeat them to other circles. 

“ The repetitions of which I speak,” he continues, 
“were always attended with applause, and sometimes 
with favours more substantial; little collections were 
now and then made, and I have received sixpence in 
an evening. To one who had long lived in the ab- 
solute want of money, such a resource seemed a Pe- 
ruvian mine: I furnished myself by degrees with 
paper, &c., and, what was of more importance, with 
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books of geometry and of the higher branches of alge- 


bra, which I cautiously concealed. Poetry, even at 
this time, was no amusement of mine: it was subser- 
vient to other purposes; and I only had recourse to 
it when I. wanted money for my mathematical pur- 
suits.” 

But even this resource was soon taken from him. 
His master, having heard of his verse-making, was so 
incensed both at what he deemed the idleness of the 
occupation, and especially at some satirical allusions 
to himself, or his customers, upon which the young 
poet had unwisely ventured, that he seized upon and 
carried away all his books and papers, and even pro- 
hibited him in the strictest manner from ever again 
repeating a line of his compositions. This severe 
stroke was followed by another, which reduced him 
to utter despair. The master of the free school, to 
whom he had never resigned the hope of succeeding, 
died, and another person was appointed to the situa- 
tion, not much older than Gifford, and who, he says, 
was certainly not so well qualified for it as himself. 
© look back,” he proceeds, “‘ on that part of my life 


which immediately followed this event with little satis- | 


faction ; it was a period of gloom and savage unsocia- 
bility; by degrees I sunk into a kind of corporeal 
torpor; or, if roused into activity by the spirit of 
youth, wasted the exertion in splenetic aud vexatious 
tricks, which alienated the few acquaintances which 
compassion had yet left me.” 

But his despondency and discontent seem to havegra- 
dually given way to the natural buoyancy of his disposi- 


tion ; some evidences of kindly feeling from thosearound | 


him tended a good deal to mitigate his recklessness ; 
and especially as the term of his apprenticeship drew 
towards a close, his former aspirations and hopes be- 
gan to return tohim. Hehad spent, however, nearly 
six years at his uncongenial employment, before any 
decided prospect of deliverence opened upon him. 
“Tn this humble and obscure state,” says he, ‘‘ poor 
beyond the common lot, yet flattering my ambition 
with day dreams which perhaps would never have 
been realised, I was found, in the twentieth year of 
my age, by Mr William-Cookesley, a name never to 
be pronounced by me without veneration. The la- 
mented doggrel which I have already mentioned, and 
which had passed from mouth to mouth among people 
of my own degree, had by some accident or other 
reached his ear and given him a curiosity to inquire 
after the author.’ Myr Cookesley, who,was a surgeon, 
and not rich, having learnt Gifford’s history from him- 
self, became so much interested in his favour, that he 
determined to rescue him from his obscurity. ‘‘ The 
plan,” says Gilford, “that occurred to him was na- 
turally that which had so often suggested itself to me. 
There were, indeed, several obstacles to be overcome. 
My handwriting was bad, and my language very 
incorrect; but nothing could slacken the zeal of this 
excellent man. He procured a few of my poor attempts 
at rhyme, dispersed them amongst his friends and ac- 
quaintance, and, when my name was become some- 
what familiar to them, set on foot a subscription for 
my relief. 1 still preserve the original paper; its title 
was not very magnificent, though it exceeded the most 
sanguine wishes of my heart. It ran thus; ‘A sub- 
scription for purchasing the remainder of the time of 
William Gifford, and for enabling him to improve 
himself in writing and English grammar.’ Few con- 
tributed more than five shillings, and none went be- 
yond ten and sixpence; enough, however, was collected 
to free me from my apprenticeship, and to maintain 
me for a few months, during which I assiduously at- 
tended the Rev. Thomas Smerdon.” 


) ther 1 proceeded. 


The rest of the story may be very compendiously 


told... The difficulties of the poor scholar were now 
over, for his patrons were so much pleased with the 
progress he made during this short pericd, that, upon 
its expiration, they renewed their bounty, and main- 
tained him at school for another year. “Such libera- 
lity,” he remarks, “was not lost upon me; I grew 
anxious to make the best return in my power, and I 
redoubled my diligence. Now that I am sunk into 
indolence, I look back with some degree of scepticism 
to the exertions of that period.” In two years and 
two months from what he calls the day of his emanci- 
pation, he was pronounced by his master to be fit for 
the university; and a small office having been obtained 
for him by Mr Cookesley’s exertions at Oxford, he was 
entered of Exeter College, that gentleman undertak- 
ing to provide the additional means necessary to en- 
able him to live till he should take his degree. Mr 
Gifford’s first patron died before his protegé had time 
to fulfil the good man’s fond anticipations of his future 
celebrity ; but he afterwards found, in Lord Gros- 
venor, another much more able, though it was im- 
possible that any other could have shown more zeal, 
to advance his interests. A long and prosperous life, 
during which he acquired a distinguished name in the 
literary world, was the ample compensation for the 
humiliation and hardships of his youth. He was the 
editor, for many years, of the “ Quarterly Review,” 
which was placed under his management at its com- 
mencement in 1809, and which attained the most dis- 
tinguished success, in a great degree, through his 
judicious and careful attention to its conduct. The 
narrative from which we have extracted the preceding 
pages, and which is so interestingly written that we 
have generally preferred retaining the original words 
in our abridgement, is prefixed to his English version 
of Juvenal, the first edition of which appeared in 
1802. Mr Gifford died in London on the 3lst of Des 
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It 
is a beautiful circumstance in his history, and one 
which shows how a generous act sometimes receives 
even a worldly reward, that he left the bulk of his 
fortune to the son of his first most kind and disin- 
terested patron, Mr Cookesley.—Library of Entertain. 
ing Knowledge. 


AMERICAN PASSENGER PIGEONS. 


Or these animals, and the vast multiplicity of their 
numbers, we have had various accounts by travellers 
on whose details faith could be placed; but no one 
seems to have given so thorough an account of the 
character and numbers of this species of bird as the 
ingenious Audubon, in his Ornithological Biography, 
a work of great interest both to the naturalist and ge- 
neral reader. ‘ The body of the passenger pigeon,” 
says he, “is of an elongated oval form, steered by a 
long well-plumed tail, and propelled by well-set wings, 
the muscles of which are very large and powerful for 
the size of the bird. When an individual is seen 
gliding through the woods and close to the observer, 
it passes like a thought ; and on trying to see it again, 
the eye searches in vain; the birdisgone. The mul- 
titudes of wild pigeons in our woods are astonishing, 
Indeed, after having viewed them so often, and under 
80 many circumstances, I even now feel inclined to 
pause, and. assure myself that what I am going to re- 
late is fact. Yet I lave seen it all, and that too in 
the company of persons who like myself were struck 
with amazement. - 

In the autumn of 1813, I left my house at Hender- 
son, on the banks of the Ohio, on my way to Louis- 
ville. In passing over the Barrens, a few miles beyond 
Hardensburgh, I observed the pigeons flying from 
north-east to south-west in greater numbers than, I 
theught I had ever seen them before; and feeling an 
inclination to count the flocks that might pass within 
the reach of my eye in one hour, I dismountec, seated 
myself on an eminence, and began to mark with my 
pencil, making a dot for every flock that passed. In 
a short time, finding the task which I had under- 
taken impracticable, as the birds poured in in count- 
less multitudes, I rose, and counting the dots then put 
down, fouud that 165 had been made in twenty-one 
minutes. I travelled on, and still met more the far- 
The air was literally filled with 
pigeons ; the light of noon-day was obscured as by an 
eclipse; the dung fell in spots not unlike melting 
flakes of snow; and the continued buzz of wings had 
a tendency to lull my senses to repose. Whilst wait- 
ing for dinner at Young’s inn, at the confluence of 
Salt River with the Ohio, I saw at my leisure im- 
mense legions still going by, witha front reaching far 
beyond the Ohio on the west, and the beechwood fo- 
rests directly on the east of me. Not a single bird 
alighted; for not a nut or acorn was that year to be 
seen in the neighbourhooa. 

Before sunset, I reached Louisville, distant from 
Hardensburgh fifty-five miles. The pigeons were still 
passing in undiminished numbers, and continued to 
do so for three days in succession. ‘The people were 
all in arms. The banks of the Ohio were crowded 
with men and boys, incessantly shooting at the pil- 
grims, which there flew lower as they passed the river. 
Multitudes were thus destroyed. For a week or more, 
the population fed on no other flesh than that of pigeons, 
and talked of nothing but pigeons. The atmosphere, 
during this time, was strougly impregnated with the 
peculiar odour which emanates from the species. 

lt may not perhaps be out of place to attempt an 
estimate of the number of pigeons contained in one of 
those mighty flocks, and of the quantity of food daily 
consumed by its members. The inquiry will tend to 
show the astonishing bounty of the great Author of 
Nature in providing for the wants of his creatures. 
Let us take a column of one mile in breadth, whichis 
far below the average size, and suppose it passing over 
us without interruption for three hours at the rate 
mentioned above, of one mile in the minute. This 
will give us a parallelogram of 180 miles by 1, cover- 
ing 180 square miles. Allowing two pigeons to the 
square yard, we have one billion, one hundred and fif- 
teen millions, one hundred and thirty-six thousand 
pigeons in one flock. As every pigeon daily consumes 
fully half a pint of food, the quantity necessary for 
supplying this vast multitude must be eight millions 
seven hundred and twelve thousand bushels per day. 

As soon as the pigeons discover a sufficiency of food to 
entice them toalight, they fly round in circles reviewing 
the country, below. During their evolutions on such 
oceasions, the dense mass which they form exhibits a 
beautiful appearance, as it changes its direction, now 
displaying a glistening sheet of azure, when the backs 
of the birds come simultaneously into view, and anon 
suddenly presenting amass of rich deep purple. They 
then pass lower, over the woods, and for a moment 
are lost among the foliage, but again emerge, and are 
seen gliding aloft. They now alight, but the next 
moment, as if suddenly alarmed, they take to wing, 
producing by the flappings of their wings a noise like 
the roar of distant thunder, and sweep tarough the 
forests to see if danger is near. Hunger, however, 
soon brings them to the ground. When alighted, they 
are seen industriously throwing up the withered leaves 
in quest of the fallen mast. The rear ranks are con- 
tinually rising, passing over the main body, and 
alighting im front, in such rapid succession, that the 
whole flock seems still on wing. The quantity of 
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ground thus swept is astonishing; and so completely 
has it been cleared, that the gleaner who might fol- 
low in their rear would find his labour completely lost. 
Whilst feeding, their avidity is at times se great, that, 
in attempting to swallow a large acorn ornut, they are 
seen gasping for a long while, as if in the agonies of 
suffocation. 

On such occasions, when the woods are filled with 
these pigeons, they are killed in immense numbers, al- 
though no apparent diminution ensues. About the 
middle of the day, after their repast is finished, they 
settle on the trees, to enjoy rest and digest their food. 
On the ground they walk with ease, as well as on the 
branches, frequently jerking their beautiful tail, and 
moving the neck backwards and forwards in the most 
graceful manner. As the sun begins to sink beneath 
the horizon, they depart en masse for the roosting-place, 
which not unfrequently is hundreds of miles distant, 
as has been ascertained by persons who have kept au 
account of their arrivals and departures. 

Let us now, kind reader, inspect their place of 
nightly rendezvous. One of these curious roosting- 
places, on the banks of the Green River in Kentucky, 
I repeatedly visited. It was, as isalways the case, in 
a portion of the forest where the trees were of great 
magnitude, and where there was little underwood. I 
rode through it upwards of forty miles, and crossing 
it in different parts, found its average breadth to be-~ 
rather more than three miles. My first view of it 
was a fortnight subsequent to the period when they 
had made choice of it, and I arrived there nearly two 
hours before sunset. Few pigeons were then to be 
seen, but a great number of persons, with horses and 
waggons, guns and ammunition, had already esta- 
blished encampments on the borders. Two farmers 
from the vicinity of Russelville, distant more than a 
hundred miles, had driven upwards of three hundred 
hogs to be fattened on the pigeons which were to be 
slaughtered. Here and there the people employed in 
plucking and salting what had already been procured, 
were seen sitting in the midst of large piles of these 
birds. The dung lay several inches deep, covering 
the whole extent of the roosting-place, like a bed of 
snow. Many trees two feet in diameter, I observed, 
were broken off at no great distance from the ground ; 
and the branches of many of the largest and tallest 
had given way, as if the forest had been swept by a 
tornado. Every thing proved to me that the number 
of birds resorting to this part of the forest must be 
immense beyond conception. As the period of their 
arrival approached, their foes anxiously prepared to 
receive them. Some were furnished with iron pots 
containing sulphur, others with torches of pine-knots, 
many with poles, and the rest with guns. The sun 
was lost to our view, yet not a pigeon had arrived. 
Every thing was ready, and all eyes were gazing on 
the clear sky, which appeared in glimpses amidst 
the tall trees. Suddenly there burst forth a general 
cry ‘of ‘Here they come!’ ‘The noise which they 
made, though yet distant, reminded me of a hard gale 
at sea passing through the rigging of a close-reefed 
vessel. As the birds arrived and passed over me, [ 
felt a current of air that surprised me. Thousands 
were soon knocked down by the pole-men. The birds 
continued to pour in, the fires were lighted, and a 
magnificent as well as wonderful and almost terrify- 
ing sight presented itself. The pigeons, arriving by 
thousands, alighted every where, one above another, 
until sold masses, as large as hogsheads, were formed 
on the branches all round. Here and there the perches 
gave way under the weight with a crash, and falling 
to the ground, destroyed hundreds of the birds be- 
neath, forcing down the dense groups with which 
every stick was loaded. It was a scene of uproarand 
confusion. I found it quite useless to speak or even 
to shout to those persons who were nearest to me. 
Even the reports of the guns were seldom heard, and 
I was made aware of the firing only by seeing the 
shooters reloading. 

No one dared venture within the line of deyasta- 
tion. The hogs had been penned up in due time, the 
picking up of the dead and wounded being left for the 
next morning’s employment. The pigeons were con- 
stantly coming, and it was past midnight before I 
perceived a decrease in the number of those that ar- 
rived. The uproar continued the whole night; and 
as I was anxious to know to what distance the sound 
reached, I sent off a man accustomed to perambulate 
the forest, who, returning two hours afterwards, in- 
formed me he had heard it distinctly when three 
miles distant from the spot. Towards the approach 
of day, the noise in some measure subsided ; long be- 
fore obiects were distinguishable, the pigeons began to 
move off ina direction quite different from that in 
which they had arrived the evening before, and at 
sunrise all were that able to fly had disappeared. 
The howlings of the wolves had now reached our ears, 
and the foxes, lynxes, cougars, bears, racoons, opos- 
sums, and polecats, were seen sneaking off, whilst 
eagles and hawks of different species, accompanied by 
a crowd of vultures, came to supplant them, and en- 
joy their share of the spoil. It was then that the au- 
thors of all this devastation began their entry amongst 
the dead, the dying, and the mangled. The pigeons 
were picked up and piled in heaps, until each had as 
many as he could possibly dispose of, when the hogs 
were let loose to feed on the remainder. 

Persons unacquainted with these birds might na- 
turaily conclude that such dreadful havoc would soon 
put anend tothe species. But I have satisfied myself, 
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by long observation, that nothing but the gradual dimi- | Some of their cattle travel above 600 miles, and are 
nution of our forests can accomplish their decrease, as | two months on the road. He told me that he pur- 
they not unfrequently quadruple their numbers yearly, | chased 400 oxen every year from one Kentucky far- 
and always at least double it.” mer, and he considers a stock farm to be a very sure 

: and profitable concern. New York takes about 700 
oxen a-week, when the demand is brisk. These weigh 
on an average about 55 stone, 14 lb. to a stone; and 
the price he receives is from L.12 to L.13 a-head. I 
was happy to find his opinion regarding live and dead 
weight to coincide nearly with my own. When prime 
fat, he reckons on a sink of one-third only on the live 
weight. He dislikes pumpkin-fed beef, and always 
insists on the animals which he purchases being fed, 
at least latterly, on maize. His expenses are high, 
much of his stock costing him above L.2 a-head in 
road expenses; and he gives his head drivers 4s. 6d. 
a-day, with food for themselves and horses. His 
profits this season, he says, have been very handsome, 
and the trade in general is a good one to a steady man 
with sufficient capital. ZTown manure costs about 3d. 
a waggon load. 

Horses, in all parts of the States and Canada, which 
I visited, and I believe universally, are to be remarked 
as superior in the qualities of action, strength, and 
figure. It is rare to pass a farmer’s team without no- 
ticing horses worthy of being transferred to any gen- 
tleman’s stud. They sre kindly treated, well fed, and 
remarkably docile, of which I met with repeated in- 
stances, which would have not a little astonished our 
first-rate English coachmen. They are in general 
about 15 hands, or 153, and cost from L.10 to L.25 
each. 

From Albany I proceeded about thirty miles up the 
river, where I spent several days with a friend, and 
in his company examined sume farms then on sale in 
his neighbourhood. a9 

To afford some idea of the expected prices and returns 
of old farms in this district, I shall subjoin a few notes 
which I made at the time of my visit. 

ist, Captain Davenport’s farm on the east bank of 


EMIGRATION. 


Mr Frnrevsson, having now examined Upper Canada, 
and remarked its suitability to emigration, crossed the 
frontiers of the province, though in the paper to which 
our attention has been directed he does not introduce 
the manner of his transit, and commenced his obser- 
vations on the land and tillage in the United States: 
“In offering a few remarks upon the prospects of 
emigrants to the States,” says he, “‘so many circum- 
stances occur upon which it would be necessary to 
touch, that I almost shrink from the attempt. The 
great and interesting tie which must be severed when 
we leave our native country, and become the denizens 
of another, is a point which every man must settle for 
himself. Should it prove no impediment, he will find 
numerous and varied fields of agricultural enterprise 
presenting themselves in every quarter of the Union. 
He will find perfect security and independence, and, 
with ordinary good sense and good humour, can have 
no difficulty in maintaining friendly habits with his 
neighbours. 

Two plans present themselves to the emigrant 
with capital in fixing his residence in the States. He 
may either purchase or occupy a farm in the old settled 
part of the country, or he may establish himself in 
some of the new or yet unsettled portions of the older 
States. Thechoice_must be dependent on the means 
and character of the individual; but in either way the 
greatest risk of disappointment will always be found 
in fixing too hastily. I would strongly recommend to 
every man who may emigrate to Canada or the States, 
that he should allot some months to looking about him, 
ere he make a purchase, which it is not again so easy 
to exchange, should any of those numerous drawbacks 
present themselves which we are ever too apt to over- | the Hudson. It contains 350 acres, 100 of which are 
Jook in the excitment of the moment. in wood, hemlock, or Canada pine (the bark of which 

The arrangements for managing and disposing of | is in general use for tanning), maple, beech, &c. The 
the United States’ public lands are very complete, and | soilis partly clay, partly sandyloam. A large portion 
no difficulty or annoyance is likely to occur, if we ex- | is a rich holm, on the river side, and-of the finest 
cept, perhaps, the delay in receiving the formal title | quality. ‘The price demanded is 30 dollars, L.7, 10s., 
or patent, occasioned by a heavy arrear of businessin | per acre; but it would probably be bought for 25 dol- 
that department. ‘This occasions, however, neither | lars, or L.5, 12s. ‘The return might reasonably be ex- 
Joss nor hazard, as the warrant of possession which } pected toreach L112, 10s. clear of expenses, from the 
every purchaser immediately receives, secures him in j ilat land, and L.70 from the profit on a sheep stock 
all the rights of property. on the upper portion of the farm: in the whole L.182, 

As itis impossible, within reasonable terms, to dis- | 10s. The price would be, at L.5, 10s., L.1875; and an 
cuss seriatim the respective fitness of the different | outlay on buildings, fences, and drains, of 1.1000 
States for affording comfortable settlements to British | more, would still be within L.3000, for which you 
emigrants, I shall detail my own personal observations, | have a return of above L180. In making this rough 
made upon the bank of the Hudson, above Albany, | estimate, I resolved to be moderate in estimating re- 
and in some parts of the Genessee country, and the | turns, and liberal in calculating outlay, and am per- 
information which I was enabled to collect from most } fectly satisfied that an industrious Scotch farmer would 
respectable settlers in Michigan, as a fair sample of easily realise a proft of L.200 a-year. 
what is generally to be expected in the western coun- It is to be noticed also, that one-half of the timber 
try, leaving such inferences to be drawn as the state- | might be at once sold off without any detriment to the 
ments deserve. farm, and that I caleulate upon the owner and his 

Various classes of settlers are to be found in the | familydrawing the ordinary articles of subsistence from 
States, from the man of substance and capital to the ! the land, besides the above return. 
rough backwoodsman and squatier ; but a minute dis- 2d, Next to this farm was that of Mr Knicker. 
cussion of the several grades does not seem to be here | bocker, containing 275 acres. There is a fine holm 
required. also on, this farm, and the upland seemed fully better 

The first farm which I visited was in the immediate | than No.1. This farm was let last year in shares for 
vicinity of Albany, forming part of the princely estate | one year, and the owner received 1.63. The price 
of Mr sip Ransaler. It contained 600 acres of fine | asked is L.4 per acre, or L.1100, and L.200 more 
mellow loam along the banks of the river, divided into | would be required for houses, fences, &c. There is no 
fields by rail-fences, which cost here 4s. 6d. per six- | more timber than is requisite for the use of the estate. 
teen feet, including boards, nails, and work—four rails, | This farm seemed to be in very indifferent order.”— 
and about five feet high. Agricultural Journal.—To be continued, 

The crops chiefly raised are wheat, Indian corn, 
with pumpkins planted in the intervals or rows, oats, 
potatoes, and large quantities of timothy for hay. 
The buildings are of timber, handsome and convenient. 

The farm was let some years ago at 2000 dollars, or 
1.450, which in America seems to be a very high 
rent; but it must be recollected that the situation is 


SAGACITY OF AN ELEPHANT. 


Natural History, “ feeding the poor elephant (who was 
so barbarously put to death at Exeter Change) with 
potatoes, which he took out of my, hand. One of them, 


Mee plarly favourable from its close contact with the | #70und one, fell on Se for J sae Wie of the reach of 
thriving city of Albany. A turnpike road upon Mac- | his proboscis. He nant against he pes bar, put 
adam’s principle has commenced from Albany to the | 0U* his trunk, and’ could just touch the potato, but 
north, and six miles of it are already completed at'an could not pick it up. After several inefrectual efforts, 
expense of 1.2000. It runs through the centre of this he at last blew the potato against the opposite wall 
farm, It is at present the home farm of the eldest | With sufficient force to make it rebound, and he then 
son of Mr Van Rausaler, who has imported, at con- | without difficulty secured it. 
sierable expense, from England, some fine short-horn | PEEL AND BYRON. f 
stock, and which he is very successfully crossing with Peel, the orator end statesman (‘that was, or is, or 
a judicious selection of native cows. | is to be’’), says Byron, was my form-fellow, and we 
Although very fine cattle and sheep are to be found | were both at the top of our remove (a public school 
in some districts, I am satisfied that more may bedone | phrase). We were on good terms, but his brother 
in the department of live-stock than in any other | was my intimate friend. There were also great hopes 
branch of American husbandry. | of Peel amongst us all, masters and scholars; and he 
_ As the country becomes more populous, manufac- | has not disappointed them. As a scholar, he was 
tures (already far advanced) will continue to increase, | greatly my superior; as a declaimer and actor, I was 
and fay stuek, with dairy produce, must become objects | reckoned at least his equal; as a schoolboy, out of 
of greater importance to the farmer than they have | school, I was always in scrapes, and he never; andin 
hitherto been. I met with a very intelligent cattle. | school he always knew his lesson, and I rarely—but 
dealer in Pennsylvania, who gave me much informa- | When I knew it, I knew it nearly as welk In gene- 
tion on this subject, He and. his partners deal, to a | Tal information, history, &c. &c., I think I was his 
large extent, for the Philadelphia and New York | superior, as well as of most boys of my standing,— 
markets. The system appeared to be perfectly or- | Moore’s Life of Byron. 
ganised. They purchase all the fat stock they can | A NEW HOLLAND WARRIOR. 
procure within a reasonable range of these cities,| Among the attacking party there was one young 
which are first disposed of to the butchers ; and having | man, who from his appearance and dignity of demea- 
thus cleared the field, they bring forward their droves | nour was imagined a chief or leader. . Yet this im- 
from the back setilements or distaut states, in such a | pression was given by something distinct from either 
Succession as supplies, without glutting, the market, | height of stature or personal beauty; for the New 
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‘TJ was one day,” says Jesse, in his Gleanings in 


Hollander was neither so tall nor well made as some 
of the others, but ‘a brisk young man,” active and con- 
rageous. He was the only one of the group that was 
painted. A circle drawn by some sort of white pig- 
ment surrounded each of hiseyes, and a white streak 
reached from the forehead tothe tip of the nose. His 
breast and part of his arms were also stained, “not 
for beauty or ornament,” it was very rationally con- 
cluded, “‘ but that he seemed thereby to design the look- 
ing more terrible, this his painting adding very much 
to his natural deformity.”—Lives and Voyages of 
Drake, Cavendish, &e. 


NAVIGATION OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 

The first steam-vessel which sailed on this mighty 
stream was in 1810, and the enterprise was considered 
extraordinary. In 1826, the steam navigation of the 
Mississippi had sa improved in respect to facility and 
quickness, that fifty-one boats, of 28.916 tons, were 
employed. Since 1826, the amount has been prodi- 
giously increased, and the number of flat-boats and 
keels is beyond calculation. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


Iw the Memoirs of Thomas Jefferson, late President 
of the United States, recently published, we are pre- 
sented with the following estimate of the character of 
General Washington :—“ His mind was great and 
powerful, without being of the first order; his pene- 
tration strong, though not so acute as that of a Newton, 
Bacon, or Locke; and, as far as he saw, no judgment 
was ever sounder. It was slow in operation, being 
little aided by invention or imagination, but sure in 
conclusion. Hence the common remark of his officers 
of the advantage he derived from councils of war, 
where, hearing all suggestions, he selected whatever 
was best; and certainly no general ever planned his 
battles more judiciously. He was incapable of fear, 
meeting personal dangers with the calmest unconcern. 
Perhaps the strongest feature in his character was 
prudence, never acting until every circumstance, every 
consideration, was maturely weighed; refraining, if 
he saw a doubt, but when once decided, going through 
with his purpose, whatever obstacles oppesed. His 
intregity was most pure, his justice the most inflexible 
I had ever known ; no motives of interest or consan- 
guinity of friendship or hatred being able to bias his 
decision: He was indeed, in every sense of the words, 
a wise, a good, and agreatman. His temper was na- 
turally irritable and high-toned, but reflection and 
resolution bad obtained a firm and habitual ascend- 
ancy overit. If, however, it broke its bonds, he was 
most tremendous in his wrath. In his expenses he 
was honourable, but exact; liberalin contributions to 
whatever promised utility, but frowning and unyield- 
ing on all visionary projects, and all unworthy calls on 
his charity. His heart was not warm in its affections, 
but he exactly calculated every man’s value, and gave 
him a solid esteem proportioned to it. His person, 
you know, was fine, his stature exactly what one 
would wish, his deportment easy, erect, and noble ; 
the best horseman of his age, and the most graceful 
figure that could be seen on horseback. Although 
in the circle of his friends, where he might be unre- 
served with safety, he took a free share inconversation $ 
his colloquial talents were not above mediocrity, pos- 
sessing neither copiousness of ideas nor fluency of 
words. In public, when called on for a sudden opi- 
nion, he was unreedy, short, and embarrassed, Yet 
he wrote readily, rather diffusely, in an easy and cor- 
rect style. ‘This he had acquired by conversation 
with the world, for his education was merely reading, 
writing, and common arithmetic, to which he added 
surveying at alaterday. His tume was employed m 
action chiefly, reading little, and that only in agricul- 
ture and English history. is correspondence be- 
came necessarily extensive, and, with journalising his 
agricultural proceedings, occupied most of his leisure 
hours within doors.” 


THE DISSIPATED HUSBAND. 


He comes not; I have watch’d the moon go down ; 
But yet he comes not. Once it was not so. 

He thinks not how these bitter tears do flow, 

The while he holds his riot in that town. 

Yet he will come, and chide, and I shall weep, 
And he will wake my infant from its sleep, 

To blend its feeble wailing with my tears. 

Oh! how I love a mother’s watch to keep 

Over those sleeping eyes, that smile which cheers 
My heart, though sunk in sorrow, fixed and deep. 
I had a husband once who loved me; now 

He ever wears a frown upon his brow, 

And feeds his passion on a wanton’s lip, 

As bees from laurel-flowers a poison sip. 

But yet I cannot hate. Oh! there were hours 
When I could hang for ever on his eye ; 

And Time, who stole with silent swiftness by, 
Strew’d, as he hurried on, his path with flowers. 

J loved him then; he loved me too ; my heart 
Still finds its fondness kindle if he smile ; 

The memory of our loves will ne’er depart; 
And though he often stings me witha dart, 
Venom’d and barb’d, and wastes upon the vile, 
Caresses which his babe and mine should share; 
Though he should spurn me, I will calmly bear 
His madness ;. and should sickness come and lay 
Its paralysing hand upon him, ten 

I would: with kindness all my. wrongs repay, 
Until the penitent should weep, and say, 

How injured and how faithful 1 had been. 


. 
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COLUMN FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Or the various means by which a young lady may 
show her taste and even her mental qualifications, so 
as to attract and probably fix the affections, none 
come so prominently into notice as an attention to the 
toilet, or mode of dressing. Inthe formation and dis- 
position of female attire, there is an endless variety in 
style, much less governed by fixed rules than that 
which prescribes the fashions of men; and though al- 
ways affected by the prevailing taste of the age, yet 
so indefinite as to leave to each individual great room 
for the exercise of her ingenuity and judgment as re- 
gards her own figure and appearance. It is one of 
the prevailing errors of the present, and perhaps of the 
past times, among ladies, to adhere scrupulously to fa- 
shion, without consulting whether such may be thus 
advantageous in their own particular case. I would 
have all my fair young conntrywomen to avoid this 
blunder in the delicate and important affairs of the 
toilet. Inallcases, they should, if possible, think for 
themselves on this subject, or be advised by others 
around them of more matured judgment, always set- 
tling upon at last that mode of dressing in which their 
good taste tells them they are most becoming. As I 
do not pretend to set up for a regular adviser on the 
subject of a young lady’s toilet, I shall content myself 
with extracting and condensing an article for the pur- 
pose, from an exceedingly beautiful new publication, 
entitled “‘ The Young Lady’s Book.” 

_ Although the toilet,” says the author of the work, 
“should never be suffered to engross so much of the 
attention as to interfere with the higher duties of life, 
yet, as a young lady’s dress, however simple, is con- 
sidered a criterion of her taste, it is certainly worthy 
‘her attention. Her chief objectin this respect should 
be, to acquire sufficient skill and good taste to do all 
that is needful with regard to the attire in the least 
possible period of time, to abbreviate the labours of the 
toilet, so as not to entrench upon hours which should 
be devoted to the useful avocations of life, or the em- 
bellishments of the mind. It will be a laudable am- 
bition in her to curb those excesses of ‘ each revolving 
mode’ with which she is in some measure forced to 
comply ; to aim at grace and delicacy rather than 
richness of dress ; to sacrifice exuberance of orna- 
ment (which is never becoming to the young) when- 
ever it is possible, to an admirable neatness, equally 
distant from the prim and the negligent; to learn the 
valuable art of imparting a charm to the most simple 
article of dress, by its proper adjustment to the per- 
son, and by its harmonious blending, or agreeably 
contrasting with the other portions of the attire. [This 
is doubtless one of the most important of the whole 
of the rules of the toilet.] It is a truth which ever 
should be borne in mind, that a higher order of taste 
is thus displayed, and a better effect produced, by a 
total absence of ornament, than by the most profuse 
and splendid decorations. 

Fashion demands a discreet but not a servile obser- 
vance ; much judgment may be shown in the time, as 
well as in the mode chosen, for complying with her 
‘caprices. It is injudicious to adopt every new style 
immediately it appears; for many novelties in dress 
prove unsuccessful, being abandoned even before the 
first faint impression they produce be worn off; and 
‘a lady can scarcely look much more absurd than in a 
departed fashion, which, even during its brief exist- 
ence, never attained a moderate share of popularity. 
The wearer must therefore at once relinquish the 
dress, or submit to the unpleasant result-we have men- 
tioned ; so that, on the score of economy, as well as 
good taste, it is advisable not to be too eager in follow- 
ing the modes which whim or ingenuity created in 
such constant succession. On the other hand, it is 
unwise to linger so long as to suffer ‘ fashion’s ever- 
varying flower’ to bud, blossom, and nearly ‘ waste its 
sweetness’ before we gather and wear it: many per- 
sons are guilty of this error: they cautiously abstain 
from a too early adoption of novelty, and fall into the 
opposite fault of becoming its proselytes at the eleventh 
hour: they actually disburse as much in dress as those 
who keep pace with the march of mode, and are al- 
ways some months behind those who are about them 
—affording in autumn a post-obit reminiscence to 
their acquaintance of the fashions which were popu- 
lar in the preceding spring. Such persons labour 
under the further disadvantage of falling into each 
succeeding mode when time and circumstances have 
deprived and degraded it from its high and palmy 
state ; they do not copy it in its original purity, but 
with all the deteriorating additions which are heaped 
upon it subsequently to its invention. However 
beautiful it may be, a fashion rarely exists in its pris- 
tine state of excellence long after it has become popu- 
lar: its aberrations from the perfect are exaggerated 
at each remove; and if its form be in some measure 
preserved, it is displayed in unsuitable colours, or 
translated into inferior materials, until the original 
design becomes so vulgarised as to disgust. 

Tire are many persons who, while they affect to 
despise fashion, and are ostensibly the most bitter ene- 
mies of ‘the goddess with the rainbow zone,’ are al- 
ways making secret compacts and compositions with 
her. Their constant aim is to achieve the effect of 
every new Style of dress, without betraying the most 
distant imitation of it: they pilfer the ideas of the 
wodeste, which they use (to adopt the happy expres- 


sion of Sir Fretful) ‘as gipsies do stolen children— 
disfigure them to make them pass for their own.’ ””— 
To be continued. 

INDIAN SLIPPERS. 

A very entertaining work on the manners of the 
Mussulmauns of India has recently appeared, written 
by, Mrs Meer Hassan Ali, an English lady who mar- 
ried a Hindostanee Mahometan, and who has had thus 
many opportunities of acquiring a knowledge of the 
strange peculiarities of the people of the East, especi- 
ally of the ladies, their fashions, and mode of life. The 
following extract will give my fair readers an idea of 
the style of Mrs Meer Hassan Ali, and the nature of 
her descriptions :— 

‘¢ The ladies never wear stockings, and only cover 
the feet with shoes when pacing across their court- 
yard, which bounds their view and their walks. 
Nevertheless, there is a fashion and taste about the 
ladies’ shoes, which is productive of much emulation in 
zeenahnah life; they are splendidly worked in many 
patterns, with gold and silver spangles, variously co- 
loured small seed beads, and embroidery—the whole 
one mass of glittering metal; they are made with 
sharp points curling upwards, some nearly reaching 
half way to the knees, and always worn down at the 
heel, as dressing slippers; the least costly for their 
every-day wear are of gold embroidery on velvet ; the 
less opulent condescend to wear tinsel work; and the 
meanest servants yellow or red cloth with silver bind- 
ing. The same style of shoes are warn by the males 
as by the females ; I have seen some young men with 
green shagreen slippers for the rainy season; these 
are made with a high heel, and look unseemly.” 


SPANISH COMBS. 

“ Throughout Spain, but especially in Madrid, the 
comb is an indispensable and important part of every 
woman’s dress. A fashionable Spanish comb is not 
less than a foot long, and eight or nine inches broad ; 
and no woman considers from nine to fifteen dollars 
(from L.1 to L.3) too much to give for this appendage; 
accordingly, every tenth shop, atleast, is a comb shop.”’ 
—Inglis’s Spain. 


THE BURYING BEETLE. 

A foreign naturalist gives a very interesting account 
of the industry of this insect. He had often remarked, 
that dead moles, when laid upon the ground, especially 
if upon loose earth, were almost sure to disappear in 
the course of two or three days, often of twelve hours. 
To ascertain the cause, he placed a mole upon one of the 
bedsin his garden. It had vanished by the third morn- 
ing; and on digging where it had been laid, he found 
it buried to the depth of three inches, and under it 
four beetles, which seemed to have been the agents in 
this singular inhumation. Not perceiving any thing 
particular in the mole, he buried it again; and on 
examining it at the end of six days, he found it swarm. 
ing with maggots, apparently the issue of the beetles, 
which M. Gleditsch now naturally concluded had 
buried the carcase for the food of their future young. 
To determine these points more clearly, he put four 
of these insects into a glass vessel, half filled with earth 
and properly secured, and, upon the surface of the 
earth, two frogs. In less than twelve hours one of 
the frogs was interred by two of the beetles; the other 
two ran about the whole day, as if busied in measuring 
the dimensions of the remaining corpse, which on the 
third day was also found buried. He then introduced 
a dead linnet. A pair of the beetles were soon en- 
gaged upon the bird. They began their operations 
by pushing out the earth from under the body, so as 
to form a cavity for its reception ; and it was curious 
to see the efforts which the beetles made, by dragging 
at the feathers of the bird from below, to pull it into 
its grave. The male having driven the female away, 
continued the work alone for five hours. He lifted 
up the bird, changed its place, turned it and arranged 
it in the grave, and from time to time came out of the 
hole, mounted upon it, and trod it under foot, and 
then retired below, and pulled it down. At length, 
apparently wearied with this uninterrupted labour, it 
came forth, and leaned its head upon the earth beside 
the bird, without the smallest motion, as if to rest 
itself, for a full hour, when it again crept under the 
earth. The next day, in the morning, the bird was 
an inch and a half under ground, and the trench re- 
mained open the whole day, the corpse seeming as if 
laid ont upon a bier, surrounded with a rampart of 
mould. In the evening, it had sunk half an inch 
lower, and in another day the work was completed, 
and the bird covered. M. Gleditsch continued toadd 
other small dead animals, which were all sooner or 
later buried; and the result of his experiment was, 
that in fifty days four beetles had interred, in the very 
small space of earth allotted to them, twelve carcases ; 
viz. four frogs, three small birds, two fishes, one mole, 
and two grasshoppers, besides the entrails of a fish, 
and two morsels of the lungs of an ox. In another 
experiment, a single beetle buried a mole forty times 
its own bulk and weight in two days. 

HUNGARIAN FUNERALS. 

It is mentioned by Bright, in his Travels in Lower 
Hungary, that the peasantry, and people generally, 
are remarkable for the indulgence of the deepest and 
most lasting expressions of melancholy on the death 
of relatives and friends. ‘‘ While pursuing my jour- 
ney in one of the roads of the country,” says the tra- 
veller, “‘my attention was drawn to a cottage on the 


Opposite side of the way, at which preparations were 
made for a funeral. The deceased was a child, and 
the coffin, covered with a muslin drapery, and adorned 
with bows of pink riband, was placed before the cot- 
tage door; a glass of holy water stood apart, in which 
a brush was immersed ; and as a crowd of women and 
children, with a few men, collected around, each 
sprinkled water from the brush upon the coffin, and 
many placed themselves in attitudes of prayer. Soon 
after, the priest and clerk arrived, when the latter 
sang several hymns. The priest then moved slowly 
on; and a young woman neatly dressed, with a long 
plait of hair hanging down her back, adorned with 
blue and red ribands, gently raised the coffin on her 
head and followed. The rest of the party formed 
themselves in procession, and repaired to the place of 
interment.” 
BAYONET. 

The side-arms used by infantry, and called bayonets, 
are thus denominated, because they were first made 
at Bayonne, in France. 


. JERUSALEM. ; 
From Carne’s general description of Jerusalem, 
which is among the best I have seen, I extract the fol- 
lowing passage :—‘“‘ It is difficult to find a place that 
contains so many inhabitants and dwellings within so 
small a compass as Jerusalem; they seem to cling 
with tenacity, and with some of their ancient fondness, 
to the very brink of the declivities on every side. 
Certainly, as in former times, the utmost use is made 
of every inch of ground; and nature has been very 
niggard in this respect. Ascending from the laby- 
rinth of narrow streets, up a gentle acclivity, we found 
that the summit commanded a singular view of the 
interior of thecity, amidst which appeared more ruin- 
ous and desolate spots than could previously have been 
imagined. Directly in front was a large reservoir of 
water, supplied from the ancient cisterns, several 
miles distant. Steps led down the sides of this reser- 
voir to the water,. which forms now, as it did in past 
times, a chief resource of the surrounding inhabitants 
during the dry weather, and was no doubt one of those 
pools so frequently alluded to in Scripture. It was 
thickly enclosed by dwellings on every side, and shut 
out from view, except from the immediate vicinity, 
and was evidently hewn out of the rock. The flat 
terraced roofs of the city, the domes and minarets of 
the mosques, blended with the cupolas of the churches, 
came into view from this ruinous eminence, where the 
stranger might well sit for hours and muse on the 
strange and various picture at his feet. There, to the 
east, stood the palace of Herod, amidst its gardens 
and palm-trees, the home of the beautiful Mariamne, 
close to the forsaken spot, where is now a mosque, and 
that mosque is now built on the ruins of a Christian 
church. To the left, on the site of the tall and strong 
tower built by the Crusaders, and now garrisoned 
by the Turks, stood the palace of the king of Israel. 
Each solitary place around was once trodden or dwelt 
in by a prince or a prophet, and alike echoed to the 
splendid prophecies of future glory or the warnings of 
unutterable woe.” 


GAS. 


The mode of adapting it to lighting our streets and 
houses was discovered by a Frenchman, an engineer, 
named Lebon, about twenty-five years ago, who gives 
the following particulars of the circumstances which 
first led to its application. It was about 1663, that 
Becher, a skilful chemist, discovered that coal, when 
calcined in close vessels, yielded a kind of oil, resem- 
bling tar, and capable of serving for the same uses. 
Experiments made in 1758, in Alsace, for the extrac- 
tion of this oil, proved that the calcined coal left in 
the retort was of excellent quality for melting iron, 
and for all domestic purposes. In 1768, M. de Lim- 
bourg, having employed the same processes at the 
forges of Theuse, in the principality of Liege, substi- 
tuted for earthern retorts, which till then had been 
made use of, retorts of cast iron, which are more du- 
rable, and in which an opening may be made, pro- 
vided with a door, for putting in and taking out the 
coal. These experiments were repeated with success 
in England and France. In the prosecution of them, 
it was found that, besides the solid and liquid pro- 
ducts, there was disengaged an inflammable gas, com- 
posed of carbon and hydrogen, and which was therefore 
denominated carburetted hydrogen. In 1799, Lebon 
conceived an idea of adapting this carburetted hydro- 
gen gas to a useful purpose, and realised it the same 
year at Paris, by exhibiting the interior of his house 
and garden illuminated with it, issuing from a large 
reservoir, where it underwent a slight compressure, 
and was conducted to the lamps by small tubes fur- 
nished with cocks, that could be opened at pleasure 
to light the gas, or closed to extinguish it. Lebon set 
up one of these apparatus, which he called thermo 
lamps, at the Theatre de Loervois, where every body 
had an opportunity of seeing it for several months. 
It was the very same apparatus now employed in 
England, but on a much larger scale. The only dif- 
ference is, that Lebon obtained his gas by the calci- 
nation of wood, and the English from coal. 
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Prick THREE HALFPENCE. 


A TALE OF THE PLAGUE IN EDINBURGH. 
In several parts of Scotland such things are to be 
found as tales of the plague. Amidst so much human 
suffering as the events of a pestilence necessarily in- 
volved, it is of course to be supposed that occasionally 
circumstances would occur of a peculiarly disastrous 
and affecting description—that many loving hearts 
would be torn asunder, or laid side, by side in the 
grave—many orphans left desolate, and patriarchs be- 
reft of all their descendants—and that cases of so pain- 
ful a sort as called forth greater compassion at the time, 
would be remembered, after much of the ordinary de. 
tails was generally forgotten. The celebrated story 
of Bessy Bell and Mary Gray is a case in point. So 
romantic, so mournful a tale, appealing as it does to 
every bosom, could not fail to be commemorated, even 
though it had been destitute of the great charm of 
locality. In the course of our researches, wé have 
likewise picked up a few extraordinary circumstances 
connected with the last visit paid by the plague to 
Edinburgh, which, improbable as they may perhaps 
appear, we believe to be, to a certain extent, allied to 
truth, and shall now submit them to our readers. 


When Edinburgh was afflicted, for the last time, 


with the pestilence, such was its effect upon the ener- 
gies of the citizens, and so long was its continuance, 
that the grass grew on the principal street, and even 
at the Cross, though that Scottish Rialto was then per- 
haps the most crowded thoroughfarein Britain. Si- 
lence, more than that of the stillest midnight, pervaded 
the streets during the day. The sunlight fell upon 
the quiet houses as it falls on a line of sombre and ne- 
glected tombstones in some sequestered churchyard— 
gilding, but not altering their desolate features. The 
area of the High Street, on being entered by a stranger, 
might have been contemplated with feelings similar 
to those with which Christian, in the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, viewed the awful courtyard of Giant Despair; 
for in that well-imagined scene, the very ground bore 
the marks of wildness and desolation; every window 
around, like the loopholes of the dungeons in Doubt- 
ing Castle, seemed to tell its tale of misery within; 
and the whole seemed to lie prostrate and powerless 
under the dominion of an unseen demon, which fancy 
might have conceived as stalking around in a bodily 
form, leisurely dooming its subjects to successive exe- 
cution. 

' When the pestilence was at it greatest height, a 
strange perplexity began, and not without reason, to 
take possessior of the few physicians and nurses who 
attended the sick. It was customary for the distem- 
pered to die, or, as the rare case happened, to recover, 
on a particular day after having first exhibited symp- 
toms of illness. This was an understood rule of the 
plague, which had never been known to fail. All at 
ence it began to appear that a good many people, 
especially those who were left alone in their houses 
by the death or desertion of friends, died before the 
arrival of the critical day. In some of these cases, 
not only was the rule of the disease broken, but what 
vexed the physicians more, the powers of medicine 
seemed to have been set at defiance; for several patients 
of distinction, who had been able to purchase good at- 
tendance, and were therefore considered as in less 
than ordinary danger, were found to have expired after 
taking salutary drugs, and being left with good hopes 
by their physicians. It almost seemed as if some 
new disease were beginning to engraft itself upon the 
pestilence—a new feature rising upon its horrid as- 
pect. Subtle and fatal as it formerly was, it was now 
inconceivably moreso. It could formerly be calculated 
upon; but it was now quite arbitrary and precarious. 
Medicine had lost its power over it. God, who 


created it in its first monstrous form, appeared to have 
endowed it with an additional sting, against which 
feeble mortality could present no competent shield. 
Physicians beheld its new ravages with surprise and 
despair ; and a deeper shade of horror was spread in 
consequence over the public mind. 

As an air of more than natural mystery seemed to 
accompany this truly calamitous turn of affairs, it was 
of course to be expected, in that superstitious age, 
that many would attribute it to a more than natural 
cause. By the ministers, it was taken for an addi- 
tional manifestation of God’s wrath, and as such held 
forth in not a few pulpits, accompanied with all the 
due exhortations to a better life, which it was not un- 
likely would be attended with good effect among the 
thin congregations of haggard and terrified scarecrows, 
who persisted in meeting regularly at places of wor- 
ship. Thelearned puzzled themselves with conjectures 
as to its probable causes and cures; while the common 
people gave way to the most wild and fanciful sur- 
mises, almost all of which were as far from the truth. 
The only popular observation worthy of any attention, 
was, that the greater part of those who suffered from 
this new disease died during the night, and all of them 
while unattended. 

Not many days after the alarm first arose, a poor 
woman arrested a physician in the street, and desired 
to confer with him a brief space. He at first shook 
her off, saying he was at present completely engaged, 
and could take no new patients. But when she in- 
formed him that she did not desire his attendance, and 
only wished to communicate something which might 
help to clear up the mystery of the late premature 
deaths, he stopped, and lent a patient ear. She told 
him, that, on the previous night, having occasion to 
leave her house, in order to visit a sick neighbour who 
lay upon a lonely deathbed in the second flat below 
her own garret, she took a lamp in her hand, that she 
might the better find her way down. As she de- 
scended the stair, which she described as a turnpike, 
or spiral one, she heard a low and inexpressibly dole- 
ful moan, as if proceeding from the house of her neigh- 
bour—such a moan, the said, as she had never heard 
proceed from any of the numerous deathbeds it had 
been her lot to attend. She hastened faster down the 
stair than her limbs were able to carry her, under the 
idea that her friend was undergoing some severe suf- 
fering, which she might be able to alleviate. Before, 
however, she had reached the first landing-place, a 
noise, as of footsteps, arose from the house of pain, and 
caused her toapprehend that all was notrightina house 
which she knew no one ever visited in that time of 
desolation but herself. She quickened her pace still 
more than before, and soon reached the landing-place 
at her neighbour’s door. Something, as she expressed 
it, seeming to swoaf down the stairs, like the noise of 
a full garment brushing the walls of a narrow passage, 
she drew in the lamp, and, looking down beyond: it,, 
saw what she conceived to be the dark drapery of the 
back of a tall human figure, loosely clad, moving, or 
rather gliding, out of sight, and in a moment gone. 
So uncertain was she at first of the reality of what she 
saw, that she believed it to be the shadow of the cen- 
tral pile of the stair gliding downwards as she brought 
round the light; but the state of matters in the in- 
side of the house soon convinced her, to her horror, 
that it must have been something more dreadful and 
real—the unfortunate woman being dead; though as 
yet it was three days till the time when, according to the 
old rules of the disease, she might have lived or died. 
The physician heard this story with astonishment ; 
but as it only informed his mind, which was not free 


ing more and more mysterious, he drew no conclusions 
from it, but, simply observing, with a professional 
shake of the head, that all was not right in the town, 
went upon his way. 

The old woman, who of course could not be ex- 
pected to let so good a subject of gossip and wonder- 
ment lie idle in her mind, like the guinea kept by the 
Vicar of Wakefield’s daughters, forthwith proceeded 
to dissipate it abroad among her neighbours, who 
soon (to follow out the idea of the coin) reduced it 
into still larger and coarser pieces, and paid it away, 
in that exaggerated form, to a wider circle of neigh- 
bours, by whom it was speedily dispersed in various 
shapes over the whole town. The popular mind, 
like the ear of a sick man, being then peculiarly 
sensitive, received the intelligence with a degree of 
alarm, such as the news of a lost battle has not al- 
ways ,occasioned amongst the people; and as the 
atmosphere is best calculated for the conveyance of 
sound during the time of frost, so did the air of the 
plague seem peculiarly well fitted for the propagation 
of this fearful report. The whole of the people were 
impressed, on hearing the story, with a feeling of un- 
defined awe, mixed with horror. The back of a tall 
figure, in dark long clothes, seen but for a moment ! 
There was a picturesque indistinctness in the descrip- 
tion, which left room for the imagination; taken in 
conjunction, too, with the moan heard at first by the 
old woman on,the stair, and the demise of the sick 
woman at the very time, it was truly startling. To 
add to the panic, a report arcse next day, that the fi- 
gure had been seen on the preceding evening, by dif- 
ferent persons, flitting about various stairs and alleys, 
always in the shade, and disappearing immediately 
after being first perceived. An idea began to prevail 
that it was the image of Death—Death, who had thus 
come, in his impersonated form, to a city which seemed 
to have been placed so peculiarly under his dominion, 
in order to execute his office with the greater prompti- 
tude. It was thought—if so fantastic a dream may be 
assigned to the thinking faculty—that the grand de- 
stroyer, who in ordinary times is invisible, might 
perhaps have the power of rendering himself palpable 
to the sight in cases where he approached his victims, 
under circumstances of peculiar horror; and this wild 
imagination was the more fearful, inasmuch as it was 
supposed that, with the increase of the mortality, he 
would become more and more distinctly visible, till, 
perhaps, after having dispatched all, he would burst 
forth in open triumph, and roam at large throughout 
a city of desolation. 

It happened, on the second day after the rise of 
this popular fancy, that an armed ship, of a very sin- 
gular construction, and manned by a crew of strangely 
foreign-looking men, entered Leith harbour. It was 
a Barbary rover; but the crew showed no intention 
of hostility to the town of Leith, though at the present 
pass it would have fallen an easy prey to their arms, 


being quite as much afflicted with the pestilence as its 


metropolitan neighbour. A detachment of the crew, 
comprising one who appeared to be the commander, 
immediately landed, and proceeded to Edinburgh, 
which they did not scruple to enter. They inquired 
for the provost, and, on being conducted to the pre- 
sence of that dignitary, their chief disclosed their pur- 
pose in thus visiting Edinburgh, which was the useful 
one of supplying it in its present distress with a cargo 
of drugs, approved in the East for their efficacy 
against the plague, and a few men who could under- 
take to administer them properly to the sick. ‘The 
provost heard this intelligence with overflowing eyes ; 
for, besides the anxiety he felt about the welfare of 


from superstition, that the whole matter was becom. ! the city, he was especially interested in the health of 
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his daughter, an only child, who happened to be in- 
volved in the cemmon calamity. The terms proposed 
by the Africans were somewhat exorbitant: they 
demanded to have half of the wealth of those whom 
they restored to health. But the provost told them 
that he believed many of the most wealthy citizens 
. would be glad to employ them on these terms ; and, 
for his‘own part, he was willing to sacrifice any thing 
he had, short of his salvation, for the benefit of’ his 
daughter. Assured of at least the safety of their per- 
sons and goods, the strangers. drew from their ship a 
‘large quantity of medicines, and began that very 
evening to attend, as physicians, those who chose to 
call them in. The captain—a man in the prime of 
life, and remarkable amongst the rest for his superior 
dress and bearing—engaged himself to attend the pro- 
|vost’s daughter, who had now nearly reached the 
crisis of the distemper, and hitherto had not been ex- 
. pected to survive. 

The house of Sir John Smith, the provost of Edin- 
burgh, in the year 1645, was situated in Cap and 
Feather Close, an alley occupying the site of the pre- 
sent North Bridge. The bottom of this alley being 
closed, there was no thoroughfare or egress towards 
the North Loch; but the provost’s house possessed 
this convenience, being the tenement which closed the 
lower extremity, and having a back-door that opened 
upon an alley to the eastward, namely, Halkerston’s 
Wynd.*) This house was, at the time we speak of, 
crammed full of valuable goods, plate, &c., which had 
been deposited in the provost’s hands by many of his 
afflicted fellow-citizens, under the impression that, if 
they survived, he was honest enough to restore them 
unimpaired, and, if otherwise, he was worthy to in- 
herit them. His daughter, who had been seized be- 
fore it was found possible to remove her from the town, 
lay in alittle room at the back of the house, which, be- 
sides one door opening from the large staircase in the 
front, had also a more private entry communicating 
with the narrower and obsolete turnpike behind. At 
that time, little precaution was taken any where in 
Scotland about the locking of doors. To have the door 
simply closed, so that the fairies could not enter, was 
in general considered sufficient, as it is at the present 
day in many remote parts. In Edinburgh, during the 
time of the plague, the greatest indifference to secu- 
rity of this sort prevailed. In general, the doors were 
left unlocked from within, in order to admit the 
cleansers, or any charitable neighbour who might 
éome to minister to the bed-rid sick. This was not 
exactly the case in Sir John Smith’s house ; for the 


tnain door was scrupulously locked, with a view to the | 


safety of the goods committéd to his charge. Never- 
theless, from neglect, or from want of apprehension, 
the posterior entrance was afterwards found to have 
been not so well secured. 

The Barbary physician had administered a potion 
to his patient soon after his admission into the house. 
He knew that symptoms either favourable or unfa- 
vourable would speedily appear, and he therefore re- 
solved to remain in the room in order to watch the 
result. About midnight, as he sat in a remote corner 
of the room, looking towards the bed upon which his 
charge was extended, while a small lamp burned upon 
a low table between, he was suddenly surprised to ob- 
serve something like a dark cloud, unaccompanied by 
any noise, interpose itself slowly and gradually between 
his eyes and thebed. He at first thought that he was 
deceived—that he was beginning to fall asleep—or 
that the strange appearance was occasioned by some 
peculiarity of the light, which, being placed almost 
directly between him and the bed, caused him to see 
the latter object very indistinctly. He was soon un- 
deceived by hearing a noise—the slightest possible— 
and perceiving something like motion in the ill-defined 
lineaments of the apparition. Gracious heaven ! 
thought he, can this be the angel of death hovering 
over his victim, preparing to strike the mortal blow, 
and ready to receive the departing soul into the in- 
conceivable recesses of its awful form? It almost 
appeared as if the cloud stooped over the bed for 
the performance of this task. Presently, the patient 
uttered a half-suppressed sigh, and then altogether 
ceased the regular respirations, which had hitherto 
been monotonous and audible throughout the room. 
The awe-struck attendant could contain himself no 
longer, but permitted a sort of cry to escape him, and 
started to his feet. The cloud instantly, as it were, 
rose from its inclined posture over the bed, turned 
hastily round, and, ina moment contracting itself into 
a human shape, glided softly but hastily from the 
apartment. Ha! thought the African, I have known 
such personages as this in Aleppo. These angels of 
death are sometimes found to be mortals themselves— 
I shall pursue and try. He therefore quickly fol- 
lowed the phantom through the private door by which 
it had escaped, not forgetting to seize his semicircular 
sword in passing the table where it lay. The stair 
was dark and steep, but he kept his feet till he reached 
the. bottom. Casting, then, a hasty glance around 
him, he perceived a shadow vanish from the moon-lit 
ground, at an angle of the house, and instantly started 
forward in the pursuit. He soon found himself in 
the open wynd above mentioned, along which he sup- 


* This miserable place possesses an interest of which the most 
of our readers cannot be aware. It receives its name from the cir- 
cumstance of a brave young man, by name David Halkerston, 

» the brother ofthe ancestor of the celebrated Hackstoun of Rathil- 
let, having been killed in it in 1544, when defending the town 
against the English under the Earl of Hertford, 


posed the mysterious object to have gone. All here 
was dark ; but being certain of the course adopted by 
the pursued party, he did not hesitate a moment in 
plunging headlong down its steep profundity.. He 
was confirmed in his purpose by immediately after- 
wards observing, at some distance in advance, a small 
jet of moonlight, proceeding from a side alley, obscured 
for'a second by what he conceived to be the transit 
of a large dark object. This he soon also reached, 
and finding that his own person caused a similar 
obscurity, he was confrmed.in his conjecture that 
the -apparition bore a substantial form. Still for- 
ward and downward he boldly rushed, till, reach- 
ing an opem area at the bottom, part of which was 
lighted by the moon, he plainly saw, at the distance 
of about thirty yards in advance of him, the figure 
as of a tall man, loosely enveloped in a prodigious 
cloak, gliding along the ground, and apparently 
making for a small bridge, which at this particu- 


‘lar place crossed the drain of the North Loch, and 


served as a communication with the village called 
Mutries Hill, He made directly for the fugitive, 
thinking to overtake him almost before he could reach 
the bridge. But what was his surprise, when, in a 
moment, the flying object vanished from his sight, as 
if it had sunk into the ground, and left him alone and 
objectless in his headlong pursuit. It was possible 
that it had fallen into some concealed well or pit, but 
this he was never able to discover. Bewildered and 
confused, he at length returned to the provost’s house, 
and re-entered the apartment of the sick maiden. To 
his delight and astonishment he found her already in 
a state of visible convalescence, with a gradually deep- 
ening glow of health diffusing itself over her cheek. 
Whether his courage and fidelity had been the means 
of scaring away the evil demon, it is impossible to say; 
but certain it is, that the ravages of the plague began 
soon afterwards to decline in Edinburgh, and at length 
died away altogether. 

The conclusion of this singular traditionary story 
bears, that the provost’s daughter, being completely 
restored to health, was married to the foreigner who 
had saved her life. 
sult of an affection which they had conceived for each 
other during the period of her convalescence. The 
African, becoming joint-heir with his wife of the pro- 
vost’s vast property, abandoned his former piratical 
life ; became, it is said, a douce Presbyterian, and set- 
tled down for the remainder of his days in Edinburgh. 
The match turned out exceedingly well; and itis even 
said that the foreigner became so assimilated with the 
people of Edinburgh, to whom he had proved so memo- 
rable a benefactor, that he held at one time an office 
of considerable civic dignity and importance. Certain 
it is, that he built for his residence a magnificent land 
near the head of the Canongate, upon the front of 
which he caused to be erected a statue of the emperor 
of Barbary, in testimony of the respect he still che- 
rished for his native country; and this memorial yet 
remains in its original niche, as a subsidiary proof of 
the verity of the above relation. 


FORMATION OF SCOTTISH SOCIETY. 
Continued, i 

THE first of the distinguished family alluded to at the 
end of the preceding article was Robert Avenel, 
who under David I. settled in Upper Eskdale. He 
flourished during the reigns of Malcolm IV. and 
William, whose charters he witnessed. By thus no- 
ticing the signatures as witnesses to the old charters, 
much is learned of the old Scottish families. Robert 
Avenel officiated as Justiciary of Lothian for a short 
period after the accession of William, in 1165. It ap- 
pears that this Anglo-Saxon baron retired from the 
turmoils of life into the monastery of Melrose, where 
he died in 1185, leaving a son to inherit his honours. 
The Avenels, for several generations, continued among 
the most. powerful families on the Borders; a circum- 
stance which has doubtless suggested to Sir Walter 
Scott the idea of commemorating them in the tales of 
“ The Monastery” and “The Abbot.” It may also 
be noticed, tat a particular intimacy subsisted be- 
twixt the Avenels and the monks of St Mary’s, and 
it is seen that they were individually buried in the 
isles of the abbey. Yet amidst this friendship, which 
the Author of Waverley has so well interwoven with 
his romance, it is observed, from the family history, 
that they occasionally had quarrels with the monks 
relative to their property. In 1135, Gervase Avenel 
had a serious dispite with them regarding the game 
on the lands endowed to the use of the monastery, by 
one of his predecessors. The king at length inter- 
fered to quell the disturbance, and “found that the 
monks were entitled to the soil, but not to the game, 
which belonged to the Avenels, as lords of the manor.” 
The distinguished family of Avenel merged, like many 
others, in a female heir, who married Henry, the son 
of Henry de Graham of Abercorn and Dalkeith, and 
thereby carried the estates of,the Avenels into a family 
in the Lothians. : ; 

We now come to the family of Olifard, or Oliphant. 
The first of this name was David de Olifard, who, it 


_is said, accompanied David I. in the retreat from Win- 


chester in 1124. David certainly gave the companion 
of his journey the manors of Smailholm and Crailing, 
in Roxburghshire. He also enjoyed, for some time, 
the Justiciarship of Lothian. The Olifards spread 
into Kincardineshire, Perthshire, and Lanarkshire, 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; The main line 


This seems to have been the re-~ 


was elevated to the peerage by James II.; it after- 
wards merged in a female heir, who, marrying Hugh 
de Aberbuthenoth, founded the noble house of the 
Viscounts Arbuthnot. 

The Giffords were of as noble and ancient a stock, 
having been relatives of the Norman Conqueror. 
Two of the race came to Scotland under David J. ; and 
one of these, Hugh Gifford, settling in East Lothian, 
conveyed his name to a village and parochial division. 
From this great stem there branched out several 
families of the name, who also rose toeminence. The 
Seys were afamily who derived their descent from the . 
same Norman original. The first of the race who 
came into Scotland was Seiker de Sey, who obtained 
lands from David I. in East Lothian, and laid the © 
foundation of the noble family of Seton, or Seton, 
earls of Winton, which distinguished itself through 
six centuries of Scottish history, and was attainted in 
1715. The first of the noble house of Keith was a 
person called Hervei, who attached himself to David, 
and acquired the estate of Keith in East Lothian, from 
whence the surname of the family was assumed. One 
of his descendants in the third generation took the sur- 
name of Marischall, from the family possessing the dig- 
nity of Knight Marischall of Scotland ; and hence the 
name Marshall originated. Before the middle of the 
twelfth century, a person of Anglo-Norman lineage, 
named Male, settled under David I. on some lands in 
Mid-Lothian, conferring on his seat the title of Male- 
ville, from which appellation the Melvilles took their 
surname. The main line of the Males, in the reign 
of Robert II. (1371-90), ended in a female heir, Agnes, 
who married Sir John Ross of Halkhead. The de- 
scendant of this marriage acquired the peerage of 
Lord Ross in 1700. The estate was purchased during 
last century by David Rennie, whose daughter carried 
it by marriage to Henry Dundas, created Viscount 
Melville in 1802. It is generally understood that the © 
Maules were of the same lineage as the Males. The 
first of thenamein Scotland was Robert Maule, who at- 
tached himself to David I., and acquired lands in Mid- 
Lothian ; one of his sons became the progenitor of the 
Maules of Panmure. The Berkeleys settled in Scot- 
land in the twelfth century, and were a branch of the 
great Berkeley family in Gloucestershire. The family 
has greatly branched out under the surname of Bar- 
clay. The Montealis were another English family 
which settled in Scotland under David. Their name, 
which they took froma place in Flintshire, has been 
softened into Mowat. At the same period the De 
Lunding settled in Fife and Forfarshire, and originated 
families with the appellation of Lundie. The family 
called Harris or Herries settled in the country also 
during the reignof David. The first of the race, who 
was of Anglo-Norman lineage, was named Herizs 
the family acquired a settlement in Dumfriesshire and 
Galloway. The noble family of Cunningham, in Ayr- 
shire, traces its (correct) origin from Warnebald, a 
person who came from the north of England, and set- 
tled as a vassalunder Hugh Morville, in Cunningham. 
From him he obtained the manor of Cunningham, 
which comprehended most of the parish of Kilmaurs, 
and from this manor the family surname was assumed. 
The progenitors of the Lockharts were Stephen Lock- 
hard and Simon Lockhard, who settled in Lanark. 
shire and Ayrshire during the twelfth century. Simon, 
who was the progenitor of the Lockharts of Lee, gave 
the name of Symingion to a parish in Clydesdale ; and 
Stephen, in the same manner,’ conferred the name of 
Stevenson on a parish in the district of Cunningham. 

The origin of the distinguished family of Hay has 
been strangely obscured by the fabulous legends of the 
genealogists. Without impugning the story of the 
battle of Luncarty, and the feat performed with the 
oxen yoke, it is an ascertained fact, worthy of belief, 
that the first person of the name of Hay in Scotland, 
of whom record preserves any notice, was William de 
Hay, the descendant of an Anglo-Norman who settled 
in Lothian at the middle of the twelfth century, and 
founded the family of the Hays of Lockerwart (Borth- 
wick), Lords of Yester, and Earls and Marquises. of 
Tweeddale, as also the Hays of Spot, Smithfield, Hay- 
ston, &c. The second William de Hay received a 
grant of the lands of Errol, in the Carse of Gowrie, 
from King William (1165—1214; the Hays thus 
branching off into two main lines, 

The Ramsays were likewise settlers of the twelfth 
century, bringing with them the name from England, 
where it was a localappellation. The first of the race 
in North Britain was Simon de Ramsay, whoreceived 
lands in Mid-Lothian under David I., and founded 
the noble family of the Ramsays of Dalhousie, from 
whence all the other Ramsays throughout Scotland 
are undoubtedly sprung. The Falconers, another old 
Scottish family, are of the same English extraction. 
Walter, the first of the family, received lands in the 
Mearns from David I.; and his son Raulph, being 
appointed Falconer by William the Lion, and called 
by him Falconarius noster, his descendants acquired 
the surname of Falconer, which they still retain. 
The Rollos may next be brought under notice. —To be 
continued. ‘ 


REPUBLICAN HEROISM, : 

At the siege of Crema, 1160, four hundred Milanese 
had thrown themselves into the town, to partake the 
combats and dangers of their allies. The emperor, 
who regarded the besieged only as revolted subjects, 
sought to terrify them by the spectacle of punish- 
ments. Hostages had been sent to him by Milan and 
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come out to glare with their bleared eyes upon the 
awful scene—perhaps unroosted from their dens by the 
progress of the ‘‘ devouring element.’? But—what is 
a victim like ? 

The progress of a victim’s gradual deterioration de- 
pends very much upon the question, whether he has, 
according to the old joke, failed with a waistcoat or a 
full suit. Suppose the latter contingency: he keeps 
up a decent appearance for some months after the 
fatal event, perhaps even making several attempts 
to keep up a few of his old acquaintance. It won’t 
do, however ; ‘the clothes get worn—threadbare—slit 
—torn—patched—darned, let ink, thread, and judi- 
cious arrangement of person, do their best. The hat, 
the shoes, and the gloves, fail first ; he then begins to 
wear a suspicious deal of whitey-brown linen in the 
way of cravat. Collars fail. -Frills retire. The vest 
is buttoned to the uppermost button, or even, perhaps, 
with a supplementary pin (a pin is the most squalid 
object in nature or art) at top. Still, at this period, 
he tries to carry a jaunty, genteel air ; he has not yet 
all forgot himself torags. But, see, the buttons begin 
to show something like'new moons at one side; these 
moons become full ; they change ; and then the button 
is only a little wisp of thread and rags, deprived of all 
power of retention over the button-hole. His watch 
has long been gone to supply the current wants of 
the day, The vest by and bye retires from business, 
and the coat is buttoned up to the chin. About this 
period, he perhaps appears in a pair of nankeen 
trousers, which; notwithstanding the coldness of the 
weather, he tries to sport in an easy, genteel fashion, 
as if it were his taste. If you meet him at this time, 
and inquire how he is getting on in the world, he 
speaks very confidently of some excellent situation he 
| has a prospect of,. which will make him better than 
| ever ; it is perhaps to superintend a large new blacking 
manufactory whith is to be set up at Portobello, and 
for which two acres of stone bottles ten feet deep 
have already been collected from all.the lumber-cellars 
in the country; quite a nice easy business ; nothing 
to do but collect the orders and see them executed ; 
good salary, free house, coal, candle, and bdlacking ; 
saye a pound a-year on the article of blacking alone. 
Or it is some other concern equally absurd, but which 


Crema ; he ordered several of them to be hung before 
the walls of the town. Some were children of the 
most distinguished families: he caused them to be 
bound to a moving tower, which was brought so close 
tothe attack that the besieged could not repel it with- 
out killing or wounding their own children. A cry of 
despair resounded along the walls of Crema. The 
wretched parents implored death from their fellow-citi- 
zens, to escape witnessing the agony of their children, 
cand at the same time cried out to their children not to 
fear giving up their lives for their country, The bat- 
tle, in fact, was not interrupted ; and the moving tower 
was repelled, after nine of the young hostages who 
covered it with their bodies had been killed. During 
six entire months oo the small town of Crema resist 
the whole army of the emperor. Famine at length 
accomplished what force could not; and on the 26th 
of January 1160, the heroic inhabitants capitulated, 
abandoning their wealth to pillage, and their houses 
to the ames. For themselves, wasted by famine and 
fatigue, they obtained permission to withdraw to Mi- 
lan.—Sismondi. 


VICTIMS. 


THE industrious classes of the middle rank are, on 
the one hand, attracted onwards to wealth and respec- 
tability, by contemplating men, formerly of their own 
*_ order, who, having, as the saying is, feathered their 
nests, now lie at ease, a kind of conscripéi patres ; 
while they are on the other hand repelled from the 
regions of poverty and disgrace by the sight of a great 
many wretched persons, who, haying, under the influ- 
ence of some unhappy star, permitted their goog reso- 
lutions of industry and honour to give way, are sunk 
fromi their former estate, and now live—if living it can 
be called—in a state of misery and ignominy almost too 
painful to be thought*of. There may bea use in this 
=as' there is’a use for beacons and buoys at sea. But 
oh, the desolation of sucha fate! As different as the 
condition of a vessel which ever bends its course freely 
and gallantly over the seas, on some joyous expedition 
of profit or adventure, compared with one which has 
been deprived of all the means ef locomotion, and 
¢hained down upon some reef of rocks, merely to tell 


its hapy panions that it is to be avoided ; so dif- | the disordered mind of the poor unfortunate is- evi- 
\ ¥erent is the condition of a man still engaged in the |-dently rioting over with as much enjoyment as if it 
hopeful pure of life, and one who has lost all its | were to make him once more what he had been in his 
‘prospects. Mass? better days. At length—but not perhaps till two or 


The progress of men who live by their daily indus- 
try, through this world, may be likened to the march 
of an army through an enemy’s country. He who, 
from fatigue, from disease, from inebriety, from severe 
wounds, or whatever cause, falls out of the line of 
march, and lays him down by the wayside, is sure, as 
a matter of course, to be destroyed by the peasantry ; 
once let the column he belongs to pass on a little way 
ahead, and death is his sure portion. It isa dread- 
ful thing to fall behind the ever-onward march of the 
world. } Pte 

Victrms—the word placed at the head of this ar- 
ticle—is a designation for those woe-begone mortals 
who have had the misfortune to drop out’ of the ranks 
of society. Every body must know more or less of 
victims, for every body must have ‘had to pay a smaller 
or greater number of half-crowns in his time to keep 
them from starvation. It happens, however, that the 
present writer has had a great deal to do with victims ; 
and he therefore conceives himself qualified to afford 
his neighbours a little information upon the subject. 
It is a subject not without its moral ; nor, with defer- 
ence to the feelings of humanity, is it without its hu- 
mour. i 

A victim may become so from many causes. Some 
men are wrong placed in the world by their friends, 
cand ruin themselves. Some are ill married, and lose 
heart. Others have tastes unsuited to the dull course 
of a man of business, as for music, social pleasures, the 
company of men out of their own order, aud so forth. 
‘Other men have natural imperfections of character, 
and sink down, from pure inability to compete with 
Tivals of more athletic constitution,’ But the grand 
€ause of declension in life, is inability to accommodate 
¢cireamstances and conduct. 

Suppose a man to have broken credit with the world, 
and made that treaty of perpetual hostility with it, 
which, guasi lucus a non lucendo, is called a cessio 
bonorum—what is he to do next ? One thing is dead 
clear—he no more appears on Prince’s Street or the 
Bridges. They are to him as a native and once fa- 
miliar land, from which he is exiled for ever. His 
migrations from one side of the town to the other are 
now accomplished by channels such as Leith Wynd 
and the Cowgate, ‘hich, however well known to our 
ancestors, are in the present day creamt of by nobody, 
except, perhaps, the author of the Traditions of Edin- 
burgh. I once came fullupon a victim in Croftangry, 
a wretched alley near the palace of Holyrood House ; 
he looked the genius of the place! But the ways of 
victims are in general very occult. Sometimes I have 
altogether lost sight of one for several years, and: 
given him up for dead. But at length he would re- 
appear ata midnight fire in the High Street, as sal- 
mon come from the deepest pools towards the lighted 
sheaf of the fisherman, or as, some old revolutionary 
names that had disappeared from French history for 
a quarter of a century, came again above-board on the 
occasion of the late revolution at Paris. At that said 
fire in the High Street, I observed several victims, 
who had long vanished from the open daylight streets, 


three years have elapsed—he becomes that lamentable 
picture of wretchedness which is his ultimate destiny ; 
a mere pile of clothes without pile—a deplorable—a 
victim, 


lowing :—My earliest recollections of Mr refer 
to his keeping a seedshop in,the New Town of Edin- 
burgh, He was a remarkably smart active man, and 
could tie up little parcels of seeds with an almost ma- 
‘gical degree of dispatch. When engaged in that duty, 


cease to individualise the spokes of a wheel when it is 
turned with great rapidity. He was the inventor of 
a curious tall engine, with a peculiar pair of scissors at 
top, for cutting fruit off trees. This he sent through 
Prince’s Street every day with one of his boys, who 
was instructed every now and then to draw the string, 
so as to make the scissors close as sharply as possible. 
The boy would watch his men—broad-skirted men 
with top-boots—and, gliding in before them, would 
make the thing play elip, ‘Boy, boy,” the country 
gentleman would cry, ‘* what’s that?” -The boy 
would explain; the gentleman would be delighted 
with the idea of cutting down any particular apple 
he chose out of a thickly laden and unapproachable 
tree ; and, after that, nothing more was required than 
to give him the card of the shop. Mr , however, 
was not a man of correct or temperate conduct. He 
used to indulge even in forenoon potations. Opposite 
to his shop there was a tavern, to which he was in the 
habit of sending a boy every day for a tumbler of spirits 
and water, which the wretch was carefully enjoined to 
carry under his apron. One day, the boy forgot the 
precaution, and carried the infamous crystal quite ex- 
posed in his hand across the open and crowded street. 
Mr was surveying his progress beth in going and 
returning; and when he observed him coming to- 
wards the shop with so damnatory a proof of his mal- 
practices holden forth to the gaze of the world, he 
leaped and danced within his shop window like a sup- 
plejack in a glass case. The poor boy came in quite 
innocently, little wotting of the crime he had commit- 
ted, or the reception he was to meet with, when, just 
as he had deposited the glass upon the counter, a blow 
from the hand of his master stretched him insensibly 
in a remote corner of the shop, among a parcel of seed- 
bags. As no qualities will succeed in business unless 
perfectly good conduct beamong thenumber, and, above 
all things, an abstinence from tippling, soon be- 
came a victim. After he first took to the dent, to use 
Rob Roy’s phrase, I lost sight of him for two or three 
years.» At length I one day met him on a road a 
little way out of town. He wore a coat buttoned at 
the chin, and which, being also very long in the breast, 
according to a fashion which obtained about the year 
1813, seemed to enclose his whole trunk from neck 
to groin. With the usual cataract of cravat, he wore 
a hat the most woe-begone, the most dejected, the most 
melancholy I had ever seen. His face was inflamed 
and agitated; and as he walked, heswung out his arms 
with a strange emphatic expression, as if he were say- 


_in that street, the time midnight. 


As a picture of an individual victim, take the fol- | 


your eye lost sight of his fingers altogether, as you | 


ing, “TI am an ill-used man, but I'll tell it to the 
world.” Misery had evidently given him a slight 
craze, as it almost always does when it overtakes a 
man accustomed in early life to better things. Some 
time afterwards I saw him a little revivified through 
the influence of a new second-hand coat, and he seemed, 
from a small leathern parcel which he bore under his ~ 
arm, to be engaged in some small agency. But this was 
a mere flash before utter expiration. “He relapsed to - 
the Cowgate—to rags—to wretchedness—to madness 
—immediately after. When I next saw him, it was 
t He lay in the bot- 
tom of a stair, more like a heap of mud than a man. 
A maniac curse, uttered as I stumbled over him, was 
the means of my recognising it to be 

The system of life pursued by victims in general, is 
worthy of being inquired into. Victims hang much 
about taverns in the outskirts of the town. Perhaps 
a decent man from Pennycuik, with the honest rustic 
hame of Walter Brown or James Gowans, migrates 
tothe Candlemaker Row or the Grassmarket, and sets 
up a small public-house. You may know the man 
by his corduroy spatterdashes, and the latchets of his 
shoes drawn through them by two pye-holes. He is 
an honest man, believing every body to be as honest 
as himself. Perhaps he has some antiquated and pre- 
scribed right to the stance of a haystack at’ Penny- 
cuik, and is not without his wishes to try his fortune 
in the Parliament House. Well, the victinis soon 
scent out his house by the glare of his new sign—the 
novitas regni—and upon him they fall tooth and nail. 
Partly through simplicity, partly by having his feel- 
ings excited regarding the stance of the haystack, he 
gives these gentlemen some credit. For a while you 
may observe a flocking of victims towards his door- 
way, like the gathering of clean and unclean things 
to Noah’s ark. But it is not altogether a case of de- 
ception. Victims, somehow or other, occasionally have 
money. True, itis seldom in greater sums than six- 
pence. But then consider the importance of sixpence 
to a flock of victims. Such a sum, judiciously ma- 
naged, may get the whole set meat and drink for a 
day. At length, when Walter begins to find his 
barrels run dry, with little return of money where- 
withal to replenish them, and when the joint influence 
of occasional apparitions of sixpence, and the stance 
of the haystack at Pennycuik, has no longer any 
effect upon him, why, what is to be done but fly to 
some other individual, equally able and willing to 
bleed ? 

One thing is always very remarkable in victims, 
namely, their extraordinary frankness and politeness. 
A victim might have been an absolute bear in his 
better days; but hunger, it is said, will tame a lions 
and it seems to have the same effect in subduing the 
asperities of a victim. Meet a victim where you will 
—thatis, before he has become altogether deplorable 
—and you are amazed at the bland, confidential air 
which he has assumed, so different, perhaps, from 
what he sported in better days. His manner, in fact, 
is most insinuating—into your pocket ; and if you do 
not get alarmed at the symptoms, and break off in 
time, you are brought down for half a crown as sure 
as you live. Victims keep up a kind of constant civil 
war with shops. They mark those which have been 
recently epened, and where they see only young men 
behind the counter. -They try to establish a kind of 
credit of face, by now and then dropping in and ask- 
ing, in a genteel manner, for a sight of a Directory, 
or for a bit of twine, or for “ the deast slip of paper,” 
occasionally even spending a halfpenny or a penny in 
a candid, honourable way, and with the air of a per- 
son wishing to befriend the shop. In the course of 
these “ transactions,”’ they endeavour to excite a little 
conversation, beginning with the weather, gradually 
expanding to a remark upon the state of business, 
and, perhaps, ending with a sympathising inquiry as 
to the prospects which the worthy shopkeeper him- 
self may have of succeeding in his present situation. 
At length, having laid down what painters call a 
priming, they come in some day, in a hurried, fiddle- 
faddle kind of way, and hastily and confidentially ask 
across the counter, “ Mr [victims are always 
particular in saying Master], have you got such a 
thing as fourpence in ha’pence? I just want to pay 
a porter, and happen to have no change.” The spe- 
cification of ‘ fourpence in ha’pence,” though in re- 
ality nonsense, carries the day ; it gives a plausibility 
and credit-worthiness to the demand that could not 
otherwise be obtained; and the unfortunate shop- 
keeper, carried away by the contagious bustle of the 
victim, plunges his hand, quick as thought, into the 
till, and before he knows where he is, he is minus 2 
groat, and the victim has vanished from before him 
—and the whole transaction, reflected upon three 
minutes afterwards, seems as if it had been a dream. 

The existence of a victim is the most precarious 
thing,, perhaps, in the world. He is a man with no 
continuing dinner-place. He dines, as the poor old 
Earl of Findlater used to say, at the sign of the Mouth. 
It is a very strange thing, and what noone could sup- 
pose a priori, that the necessitous are greatly indebted 
to the necessitous. People of this sort form a kind of 
community by themselves, and are more kind to each 
other mutually than is any other particular branch of 
the public to them as a class. Thus, the little that 
any one has is apt to be shared by a great many com- 
panions, and all have a mouthful. The -necessitous 
are also very much the dupes of the necessitous ; they 
are all, as it were, creatures of prey, the stronger con- 
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stantly eating up the weaker. Thus a victim in the 
last stage preys upon men who are entering the set, 
and all prey more or less upon poor tradesmen, such 
as the above Walter Brown or James Gowans, who 
are only liable to such a spoliation because they are 
poor and anxious for business. We have known a 
victim, for instance, who had long passed the condition 
of being jail-worthy, live in a great measure upon a 
man who had just begun a career of victimization by 
being thrown into jail. This creature was content to 
be a kind of voluntary prisoner, for the sake of shar- 


ing the victuals and bed of his patron. It would asto- | 


nish any man, accustomed, day after day, to go home 
to a spread table at a regular hour, to know the strange 
shifts which victims have to make in order to satisfy 
hunger—how much is done by raising small hard- 
wrung subsidies from former acquaintance—how much 
by duping—how much by what the Scotch people very 
expressively call skeching—bow much by subdivision 
of mites among the wretches themselves. Your victim 
is often witty, can sing one good comic song, has a 
turn for mimicry, or at least an amusing smack of 
worldly knowledge; and he is sometimes so lucky as 
to fall in with patrons little above himself in fortune, 
but still having something to give, who afford him 
their protection on account of such qualifications. 

_ By way of illustrating these points, take the fol- 
lowing instances of what may be called the fag-victim. 

Nisbet of » in Lanarkshire, originally a landed 
gentleman and an advocate at the Scottish bar, was a 
blood of the first water in the dissolute decade 1780-90, 
when, if we are to believe Provost Creech, it was a gen- 
tleman’s highest ambition, in his street dress and man- 
ner of walking, to give an exact personation of the cha- 
racter of Filch in the Beggars’ Opera. Nisbet at that 
period dressed a good deal above Filch, however he 
might resemble him in gait. He had a coat edged all 
round with gold lace, wore a gold watch on each side 
(an extravagant fashion then prevalent), and with his 
cane, bag-wig, and gold-buckled shoes, was really a 
fine figure of the pre-revolutionary era. His house 
was in the Canongate—a good flat in Chessel’s Court 
—garrisoned only by 2 female servant called Nanny. 
Nisbet at length squandered away the whole of his 
estate, and became a victim. All the world fell away 
from him; but Nanny still remained. From the en- 
tailed family fiat in Chessel’s Court, he had to remove 
to a den somewhere about the Netherbow; Nanny 
went with him. Then came the period of wretched- 
ness. Nanny, however, still stuck fast. The unfor- 
tunate gentleman could not himself appear in his 
woe-begone attire upon those streets where he had 
formerly shone a resplendent sun; neither could he 
bring his well-born face to solicit his forraer friends 
for subsidies. Nanny did all that was necessary. 
Foul day and fair day, she was to be seen gliding 
about the streets, either petitioning tradesmen for 
goods to her master on credit, or collecting food and 
money from the houses of his acquaintance. If a 
liquid alms was offered, she had a white tankard, 
streaked with smoky-looking cracks, for its reception ; 
if the proffered article was a mass of flesh, she had a 
plate or a towel. There never was such a forager. 
Nisbet himself used to call her “‘ true and trusty,” by 
way of a compliment to her collective powers; and he 
finally found so much reason to appreciate her disin- 
terested attachment, that, on reaching the usual fatal 
period of fifty, he made her his wife! What was 
the catastrophe of their story I never heard. 

The second, and only other instance of the fag-vic- 
tim which can be given here, is of a still more touch- 
ing character than the above, and seems to make it 
necessary for the writer of this trifling essay to pro- 
test, beforehand, against being thought a2 scoffer at 
the misery of his fellow-creatures. He begs it to be 
understood that, however light be the language in 
which he.speaks, he hopes that he can look with no 
less than respectful feelings upon human nature, 
in a suffering, and, more especially, a self-denying 
form. 

Some years ago, there flourished, in one of the 
principal thoroughfares of Edinburgh, a fashionable 
perfumer, the inheritor of an old business, and a man 
of respectable connections, who, falling into dissolute 
habits, became, of course, very much embarrassed, 
and finally “unfortunate.” In his shop 

** From youth to age a reverend ’prentice grew ;” 
aman, at the time of his master’s failure, advanced 
to nearly middle life, but who, having never been 
any where else since he was ten or twelve years of age, 
than behind *s counter—-Sundays and meal- 
hours alone excepted—was still looked upon. by his 
master as “the boy of the shop,”’ and so styled ac- 
cordingly. This worthy creature had in the course 
of time become as a mere piece of furniture in the 
shop; his soul had fraternised (to useamodern French 
phrase) with his situagion. The drawers and shottles, 
the combs, brushes, and bottles, had entered into and 
become part of his own existence; he took them all 
under the wide-spreading boughs of his affections ; 
they were to him, as the infant to’the mother, part of 
himself... He was on the best terms with every thing 
about the shop; the handles of all things were fitted 
to his hand; every thing came to him, to use a pro- 
verbial expression of Scotland, like the bow] of a pint- 
stoup. In fact, like a piece of wood placed in a 
petrifying spring, this man might be said to have 
been transfigured out of his original flesh and blood 
altogether, and changed into a creature participating 
in the existence and qualities of certain essences, per- 


fumes, wigs, pomades, drawers, wig-blocks, glass- 
cases, and counters, forming the materiel of Mr 7s 
establishment. Such a being was, as may be supposed, 
a useful servant. He knew all the customers; he 
knew his master’s whole form of practice, all his ha- 
bits, and every peculiarity of his temper. And then 
the fidelity of the creature; but that was chiefly 
shown in the latter evil days of the shop, and during 
the victimhood of his master. As misfortune came 
on, the friendship of master and man became more 
intensely familiar and intimate than it had ever been 
before. As the proudest man, met by a lion in the 
desert, makes no scruple to coalesce with his servant 
in resisting it, so was induced, by the devouring 
monster Poverty, to descend to the level, and make a 
companion, of his faithful “boy.” They would at 
last go to the same tavern together, take the same 
Sunday walks—were, in reality, boon companicns. 
In all ”s distresses the boy partook; if any thing 
“occurred about a bill,” as Crabbe says, it was the 
“boy” who had the chief dolour of its accommodation ; 
he would scour the North and South Bridges, with 
his hat off, borrowing small silver @ l’improviste, as if 
to make up change to a customer, till he had the ne- 
cessary sum amassed. The “boy” at length became 
very much demoralised ; he grew vicious towards the 
world, to be the more splendidly virtuous to his mas- 
ter: one geand redeeming quality, after the manner 
of Moses’ serpent, had eaten up all the rest. It were 
needless to pursue the history of the shop through all 
its stages of declension. Through them all the “ boy” 
survived, unshaken in his attachment. The shop 
might fade, grow dim, and die, but the “ boy” never. 
The goods might be diminished, the Duke of Wel- 
lington might be sold for whisky, and his lady com- 
panions pawn their wigs for mutton pies; but the 
“boy” was a fixture. There was no pledging away his 
devoted, inextinguishable friendship. The master at 
last went to the Canongate jail—I say went to, in or- 
der to inform the sentimental part of mankind that 
imprisonment is seldom done in the active voice, peo- 
ple generally incarcerating themselves with the most 
philosophical deliberation, and not the least air of com- 
pulsion in the matter. The shop was still kept open, 
and the “‘ boy” attended it. But every evening did he 
repair to the dreary mansion, to solace his master 
with the news of the day, see after his comforts, and 
yield up the prey which, jackall-like, he had collected 
during the preceding four-and-twenty hours. This 
prey, be it remarked, was not raised from the sale of 
any thingin theshop. Every saleable article had by this 
time been sold. The only furniture was now a pair of 
scissors and a comb, together with the announcement, 
“ Hair-cutting rooms,” in the window. By means of 
these three things, however, the boy contrived gene- 
rally to fleece the public of a few sixpences in the day; 
and all these sixpences, with the exception of a small 
commission for his own meagre subsistence, went to 
his master at the Canongate jail. Often, in the hour 
between eight and nine in the evening, have they sat 
in that small dingy back-room behind the large hall, 
enjoying a bottle of strong ale, drunk out of stoneware 
tumblers—taiking over all their embarrassments, and 
speculating how to get clear of them. Other prisoners 
had their wives or their brothers to see after them; 
but we question if any one had, even in these rela- 
tions of kindred, a friend so attached as the “boy.” 
At length, after a certain period, this unfortunate 
tradesman was one evening permitted to walk away 
arm-in-arm with his faithful “‘ young man,” and the 
world was all before them where to choose. 

For a considerable period all trace of the attached 
pair is lost. No doubt their course was through many 
scenes of poignant misery ; for at the only part of their 
career upon which I have happened to obtain any light, 
the ‘ boy” was wandering through the streets of Car- 
lisle, in the dress and appearance of a very old beggar, 
and singing the songs wherewith he had formerly de- 
lighted the citizens of Edinburgh in Mrs Manson’s or 
Johnnie Dowie’s, for the subsistence of his master, 
who, as ascertained by my informant, was deposited in 
a state of sickness and wretchedness transcending all 
description, in a low lodging-house, in a back street. 
Such is the fag-victim, following his master 

“© To the last gasp with truth and loyalty.” 
And such, I may add, are the virtues which some- 
times adorn the most vicious and degraded walks of 
life, where, to the eyes of ordinary observers, there 
appears no redeeming feature whatsoever. 


THE GOOD PROVIDENCE OF GOD. 

The more narrowly we examine the works of na- 
ture, the moreand more are we convinced that the whole 
order of the universe is the result of plan, or a pre- 
vious design on the part of a Deity. Perhaps the 
cause for ordure or putrescent matter having a bad 
smell, has never occurred to the minds of many indi- 
viduals; yet that bad smell has been given for the 
wisest of purposes. It is in order that the objects 
producing the offensive scent may be carried out of 
sight and buried; and by being thus deposited under 
a covering of earth, assume new properties, and 
be the means of yielding a rich crop of new food. 
Here, then, it is demonstrated that cleanliness or the 
removal of every description of nuisances from the 
doors of cottages, and other places in the vicinity of 
the dwellings of man, is expressely ordained by God 
Almighty himself, and that he who is remiss in doing 
so absolutely resists the beneficent will of the Divinity. 


| JOKES OF THE JACOBITES. 
[From Scottish Jests and Anecdotes.] 

[Tus celebrated party exhibited, at least so far as 
Scotland was concerned, all that propensity to wit and 
sarcasm which generally characterises a depressed 
faction, who dare not well appear either in arms or in 
letters. They had indeed a sort of armoury of jests, 
which they used in defect of better weapons, as a means 
of annoying the enemy ; while many possessed a ge- 
nuine talent for impromptu repartee. It is hoped that 
the following specimens of their wit and humour will 
be esteemed worthy of the space they occupy, if not 
in all cases for the success of the sally, at least as 
commemorating the moral peculiarities of a party, 
formerly important, but now completely extinct. | 


NEW WARK AND AULD WARK. 

The old Presbyterian general, David Leslie, it is 
well known, chose at the Restoration to repent of 
all the deeds of his youth, and express himself a sound 
and zealousloyalist. Charles II., it is also well known, 
made him a peer, under the title of Lord Newark. 
A loyalist of older standing, and who had perhaps 
experienced some sound blows from Leslie’s troopers 
in his younger days, is said to have remonstrated 
with the king upon a proceeding which showed so 
much disrespect for his old friends. ‘‘ By my soul,” 
said this bold cavalier, “instead o’ raising him to the 
peerage for his new wark, there waud ha’ been mair 
justice if your majesty had raised him to the gallows 
for his auld wark.” 

EARL OF R 

The Earl of R_, eighty years ago, was so weak 
in his mind, or rather so unmanageable, that his re- 
lations had to confine him in the Canongate jail, there 
being then no other asylum for the reception of luna- 
tics at Edinburgh. Some English officers, belonging 
to the Duke of Cumberland’s army, happening to visit 
the prison, and being informed that it had no less dis- 
tinguished a tenant than an earl, asked his lordship, 
in much surprise, how he got into such a place as this, 
“Deed, gentlemen,” replied the lunatic, whose mind, 
like that of other idiots, occasionally gave forth strange 
flashes of wit, as the darkest nights are illuminated by 
the brightest lightning, “I got in here, in somewhat 
the same manner that you got into the army—less by 
my ain deserts than by the interest of my friends.” 

His lordship, being brother-in-law to Lord Lovat, 
was suspected of Jacobitism, and, after the Highland 
army had gone to England, was examined on that 
account by some of the state officers. On its being 
imputed to him that he had wished well to the rebels 
while they remained in Edinburgh—“ Me!” he cried, 
“me wish them weel! a pack o’ nasty, lousy, low- 
lifed scoundrels—as I tell’d them they were—that wad 
never do ony gude in this world, but gang to the next 
on a widdy.” ‘ How!” cried the examinators, “ did 
you really tell them so, my lord?” ‘* That I did,” 
said the earl; ‘only I loot them be twa mile away 
first.” 


NOT OUR LAWFUL SOVEREIGN. 

An English regiment stationed at Peterhead, not 
long after the rebellion of 1745, received such polite 
attentions from the inhabitants, that the colonel de- 
termined, by way of expressing his gratitude, to in- 
vite the principal inhabitants to dinner. Among those 
selected for invitation, was Bishop Dunbar ; bat some 
one, on being told so by the colonel, remarked, that 
that person.was only a Scotch bishop, and perhaps un- 
worthy of the honour he designed te confer upon him. 
‘Oh, never mind that,” cried the Englishman; “my 
father was a bishop, and I respect the title, by what- 
ever countryman it may be borne.” Not satisfied 
with this, he called upon the bishop in person, and 
requested, in very respectful terms, the honour of his 
company. The bishop, who was a man of a very mo- 
dest and retired mode of life, desired to be excused, on 
the plea of his age and infirmities, and also repre- 
sented to the colonel, that, as his principles forbade 
him to join in certain public toasts, it would perhaps 
be just as agreeable to all parties that he should not 
attend. The colonel would by no means listen to any 
excuses, and at last succeeded in obtaining the old 
man’s consent, though not before he had promised 
that no toast should be given at all calculated to of- 
fend the feelings of the guest. At dinner every thing 
proceeded well; but on “‘The King” being given, 
after the withdrawal of the cloth, and the bishop 
drinking it with the preliminary addition of the word 
“rightful,” a cornet swore a violent oath, and ex- 
claimed, “That is not King George, sir.” ‘I take 
you all to witness,” said the old clergyman, placidly, 
but with triumph beaming in his eye, “‘this young 
gentleman says King George is not our rightful 
sovereign!” This good thing was hailed by a burst 
of laughter at the cornet’s expense. 


MASSACRE OF GLENCOE. 

A coach horse belonging to President Dalrymple, 
whose share in this odious transaction is well known, 
happening to hang itself, as the stable phrase goes, in 
the stall, an old testy coachman, of the name of John, 
was deputed from the stable to acquaint his lordship 
with the fact. The President, unable to comprehend 
how the animal should have accomplished its own 
death, and perhaps suspicious of negligence on the 
part of its attendants, questioned the man a good deal 
as to the manner of the accident; the great burden of 
his inquiries being, “‘ But how, John, should the horse 
have hanged himself?” Quite out of patience with 

' so many frivolous questions, John at length exclaimed, 
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“Tt certainly is a strange thing, my lord, that the 
puir beast should hae hanged himsel’: I’m sure he 
had naething to do wi’ either the revolution or the 
massacre 0’ Gencoe !” 


CARNEGY OF BALNAMOON. 

It was the custom of old Balnamoon, a noted Ja- 
cobite, when out drinking at a friend’s house, only to 
go home in case that he was able to sit upon his horse. 
If, when brought out and planted on horseback, he 
‘at once tumbled off, he remained all night where he 
was; but if he still preserved sufficient strength to 
enable him to sit upright, or even to hold by the 
mane, he trotted off. On such occasions he was al- 
ways attended by a faithful old man-servant, who rode 
behind him, and observed that he did not drop him- 
self by the way. One night, as the loving pair were 
going home in this way, Balnamoon tumbled off into 
abog, from which it required unusual efforts on the 
part of John to extricate him. When he was fished 
out, a new difficulty arose—he had lost his wig. John 
immediately began an elaborate search through the 
neighbouring quagmires for Balnamoon’s wig, and 
at last he was so fortunate asto find it. He instantly 
clapped it at random upon his master’s head, and, as 
it afterwards appeared, with the back part foremost. 
He was then proceeding to mount his own horse, in 
order to pursue the way home, when Balnamoon’s 
voice was heard faintly to.exclaim through the drip- 
ping curls which hung round his face, ‘“‘Oh, John, 
man, this is surely no my wig, for it does na fit me 
ava.” ‘ Deil care, Bonnymoon,” cried John; ‘ye 
maun just be content wi’ what ye’ve got. There's nae 
wale o’ wigs here ;’—an expression which has since 
become proverbial in the country. 

A QUEEN IN THE TOLBOOTH. 

It may be seen from the popular song entitled 
“The wee wee German Lairdie,” with how much 
contempt the Jacobites beheld the first prince of the 
Brunswick dynasty. Unfortunately, his majesty’s 
domesti¢ circumstances supplied them with an inci- 
dent which gave ample scope to their satire. This 
was the alleged infidelity of his consort, who, on ac- 
count of a supposed intrigue with a German count, 
was said, at the period of King George’s accession, to 
be suffering imprisonment in one of his foreign castles. 
The frequent allusions to this affair in their songs 
go far to induce a supposition that they almost re- 
venged, by its means, the absurd but annoying state 
fiction which asserted their own king to be a suppo- 
Sititious child. They have been heard to relate, with 
peculiar satisfaction, a remark which an Aberdeen 
magistrate is said to have made upon King George’s 
consort. At the first occurrence of the king’s birth- 
day after his accession, the public functionaries of 
this ancient city being assembled to drink his health, 
one of them, who, it appeared, was ignorant of the do- 
mestic history of the royal family, rose up and asked, 
in his peculiar dialect, ‘‘ Phat was to hinder them to 
drink the queen’s health tee?” ‘ Hout, awa man,” 
replied the provost, pulling him back into his’ seat ; 
“ she’s ? the Towbeeth!”’—To be continued. 


SIR FRANCIS BURDETT. 
In the same paper in which Hazlitt details the character- 
istics of Brougham, he treats of the peculiarities of Sir 
Francis Burdett, and inan equally correct manner. “ Sir 
Francis,,” says he, ‘‘in many respects affords a contrast 
to the foregoing character, He is a plain, unaffected, 
unsophisticated English gentleman. He is a person of 
great reading too, and considerable information, but he 
makes very little display of these, unless it be to quote 
Shakspeare, which he does often with extreme aptness 
and felicity.. Sir Francis is one of the most pleasing 
speakers in the house, and is a prodigious favourite of 
the English people. So he ought to he; for he is one 
of the few remaining examples of the old English under- 
standing, and old English character. All that he pre- 
tends to is common sense and common honesty; and a 
greater compliment cannot be paid to these than the at- 
tention with which he is listened to in the house. We 
cannot conceive a higher proof of courage than the say- 
ing things which he has been known to say there; and 
we have seen him blush and- appear ashamed of the 
truths he has been obliged to utter, like a bashful novice. 
He could not have uttered what he often did there, if, 
besides his general respectability, he had not been a very 
honest, a yery good-tempered, and a very good-looking 
man. But there was evidently no wish to shine, nor any 
desire to offend. It was painful to him to hurt the feel- 
ings of those who heard him, but it was a higher duty in 
him not to suppress his sincere and earnest convictions. 
It is wonderful how much virtue and plain-dealing a man 
may be guilty of without impunity, if he has no vanity, or 
ill-nature, or duplicity, to provoke the contempt or re- 
sentment of others, and to make them impatient of the 
superiority he sets up over them. There is no honest 
eause which he dares not ayow—no oppressed individual 
that he is not forward to succour. He has the firmness 
of manhood, with the unimpaired enthusiasm of youthful 
feeling about him. His principles are mellowed andim- 
proved, without having become less sound, with time ; for 
at one period he sometimes appeared to come charged 
to the house with the petulance and caustic sententious- 
n e had imbibed at Wimbledon Common. He is 
sel or never violent, or in extremes. There is 
only one error he seems to labour under (which, we be- 
lieve, he also borrowed from Mr Horne Tooke or Major 
Cartwright), the wanting to go back to the early times 
of our constitution and history in search of the principles 
of law and liberty—which are modern inventions—the 
growth of books and printing. A man may be a patriot 
without being an antiquary. This is the only point on 
which Sir Francis is at all inclined to a tincture of pedan- 


try. His humanity is unconstrained and free. His heart 
does not ask leave of his head to feel, nor does prudence 
always keep a guard upon his tongue or his pen. He is 
the idol of the people of Westminster ; few persons have 
a greater number of friends and wellwishers; and he 
has still greater reason to be proud of his enemies, for 
his integrity and independence have made them so.” 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 

JAMES WATT. 
ALL theinventions and improvements of recent times, 
if measured by their effects upon the condition of so- 
ciety, sink into insignificance when compared with 
the extraordinary results which have followed the em- 
ployment of steam as a mechanical agent. To one 
individual, the illustrious Watt, the merit and honour 
of having first rendered it extensively available for 
that purpose, are pre-eminently due. The force of 
steam, now so important an agent in mechanics, was 
nearly altogether overlooked until within the last two 
centuries. The ancients were in a small measure 
acquainted with its expansive powers ; its prodigious 
energies were noticed by a French writer, Solomon 
de Caus, who flourished in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century ; in the decade of 1660, the Marquis of 
Worcester similarly remarked the properties of steam ; 
about twenty years later, Sir Samuel Morland pro- 
jected a method of employing it asa mechanic power ; 
and Denis Papier, a native of France, about the year 
1690, contrived an engine acting with steam and the 
pressure of the atmosphere, for lifting water, but on 
an exceedingly rude principle. The next who tried 
such a scheme was Captain Savery, who about the 
year 1698 began to erect engines tor lifting water, 
somewhat on the principle of the sucking-pump. Not 
long after Savery had invented his engine, Thomas 
Newcomen, an ironmonger, and John Calley, a gla- 
zier, both of Dartmouth in Devonshire, began also to 
direct their attention to the employment of steam as 
a mechanic power. ‘Their first engine was constructed 
about the year 1711. This machine still acted on the 
principle of condensing the steam by means of cold 
water, and the pressure of the atmosphere onthe pis- 
ton. It was found of great value in pumping water 
from deep mines; but the mode of its construction, 
the great waste of fuel, the continual cooling and heat- 
ing of the cylinder, and the limited capacities of the 
atmosphere in impelling the piston downward, all 
tended to circumscribe its utility. Our knowledge of 
what might be done by steam was in this state, when 
the subject at last happily attracted the attention of 
Mr Watt. 

“ James Watt was born at Greenock, on the 19th 
of January 1736. His father was a merchant, and 
also one of the magistrates of that town. He received 
the rudiments of his education in his native place ; 
but his health being even then extremely delicate, as 
it continued to be to the end of his life, his attendance 
at school was not always very regular. He amply 
made up, however, for what he lost in this way, by 
the diligence with which he pursued his studies 
at home, where without any assistance he succeeded 
at a very early age in making considerable proficiency 
in various branches of knowledge. Even at this time 
his favourite study is said to have been mechanical 
science, to a love of-which he was probably in some 
degree led by the example of his grandfather and his 
uncle, both of whom had been teachers of the mathe- 
matics, and had left a considerable reputation for 
learning and ability in that department. Young 
Watt, however, was not indebted to any instructions 
of theirs for his own acquirements in science, the for- 
mer having died two years before, and the latter the 
year after, he was born. At the age of eighteen he 
was sent to London to be apprentice to a maker of 
mathematical instruments ; but in little more than a 
year, the state of his health forced him to return to 
Scotland, and he never received any further instruc- 
tion in his profession. A yearor two after this, how- 
ever, a visit which he paid to some relations in Glasgow 
suggested to him the plan of attempting to establish 
himself in that city, in the line for which he had been 
educated. In 1757, accordingly, he removed thither, 
and was immediately appointed mathematical instru- 
ment maker to the college. In this situation he re- 
mained for some years, during which, notwithstanding 
almost constant ill health, he continued both to pro- 
secute his profession, and to labour in the general 
cultivation of his mind, with extraordinary ardour and 
perseverance. Here, also, he enjoyed the friendship 
and intimacy of several distinguished persons who 
were then members of the university, especially of 
the celebrated Dr Black, the discoverer of the princi- 
ple of latent heat, and Mr (afterwards Dr) John 
Robison, so well known by his treatises on mechani- 
cal science, who was then a student, and about the 
same age with himself. Honourable, however, as his 
present appointment was, and important as were many 
of the advantages to which it introduced him, he 
probably did not find it a very lucrative one; and, 
therefore, in 1763, when about to marry, he removed 
from his apartments in the university to a house in 
the city, and entered upon the profession of a general 
engineer. 

For this his genius and scientific attainments admi- 
rably qualified him. Accordingly, he soon acquired a 
high reputation, and was extensively employed in 
making surveys and estimates for canals, harbours, 
bridges, and other public works. His advice and as- 
sistance indeed were sought for in almost all the im- 


portant improvements of this description which were 
now undertaken or proposed in his native country. 
But another pursuit, in which he had been for some 
time privately engaged, was destined ere long to with- 
draw him from this line of exertion, and to occupy 
his whole mind with an object still more worthy of its 
extraordinary powers. 

While yet residing in the college, his attention 
had been directed to the employment of steam as a 
mechanical agent, by some speculations of his friend 
Mr Robison, with regard to the practicability of ap- 
plying it to the movement of wheel-carriages ; and he 
had also himself made some experiments with Papin’s 
digester, with the view of ascertaining its expansive 
force. He had not prosecuted the inquiry, however, 
so far as to have arrived at any determinate result, 
when, in the winter of 1763-4, a small model of New- 
comen’s engine was sent to him by the Professor of 
Natural Philosophy to be repaired, and fitted for ex- 
hibition in the class. The examination of this model 
set Watt upon thinking anew, and with more interést 
than ever, on the powers of steam. Struck with the 
radical imperfections of the atmospheric engine, he 
began to turn in his mind the possibility of employing 
steam in mechanics, in some new manner which should 
enable it to operate with much more powerful effect. 
This idea having got pdSsession of him, he engaged 
in an extensive course of experiments, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining as many facts as possible with re- 
gard to the properties of steam ; and the pains he took 
in this investigation were rewarded with several va- 
luable discoveries. The rapidity with which water 
evaporates, he found, for instance, depended simply 
upon the quantity of heat that was made toenter it, and 
this again on the extent of the surface exposed to the 
fire. He also ascertained the quantity of coals ne- 
cessary for the evaporaticn of any given quantity of 
water, the heat at which water boils under various 
pressures, and many other particulars of a similar 
kind, which had never before been accurately deter- 
mined. 

Thus prepared by a complete knowledge cf the 
properties of the agent with which he had to work, he 
next proceeded to take into consideration, with a view 
to their amendment, what he deemed the two grand 
defects of Newcomen’s engine. The first of these was 
the necessity arising from the method employed to 
concentrate the steam, of cooling the cylinder, before 
every stroke of the piston, by the water injected into 
it. On this account, a much more powerful applica- 
tion of heat than would otherwise have been requisite 
was demanded for the purpose of again heating that 
vessel when it was to be refilled with steam. In fact, 
Watt ascertained that there was thus occasioned, in 
the feeding of the machine, a waste of not less than 
three-fourths of the whole fuelemployed. Ifthe cylin- 
der, instead of being thus cooled for every stroke of 
the piston, could be kept permanently hot, a fourth 
part of the heat which had been hitherto applied would 
be found to be sufficient to produce steam enough to 
fill it. How, then, was this desideratum to be at- 
tained? Savery, the first who really constructed a 
working engine, and whose arrangements, as we have 
already remarked, all showed a very superior inge- 
nuity, employed the method of throwing cold water 
over the outside of the vessel containing the steam— 
a perfectly manageable process, but at the same time 
a very wasteful one; inasmuch as, every time it was 
repeated, it cooled not only the steam, but the vessel 
also, which, therefore, had again to be heated, by a 
large expenditure of fuel, before the steam could be 
reproduced. Newcomen’s method of injecting the 
water into the cylinder was a considerable improve- 
ment on this; but it was still objectionable on the same 
ground, though not to the same degree ; it still cooled 
not only the steam, on which it was desired to produce 
that effect, but also the cylinder itself, which, as the 
vessel ‘in which more steam was to be immediately 
manufactured, it was so important to keep hot. It 
was also a very serious objection to this last-mentioned 
plan, that the injected water itself, from the heat of 
the place into which it was thrown, was very apt to 
be partly converted into steam; and the more cold 
water was used, the more considerable did this crea- 
tion of new steam become. In fact, in the best of 
Newcomen’s engines, the perfection of the vacuum 
was so greatly impaired from this cause, that the re- 
sistance experienced by the piston in its descent was 
found to amount to about a fourth part of the whole 
atmospheric pressure by which it was carried down, 
or, in other words, the working power of the machine 
was thereby diminished one-fourth. 

After reflecting for some time upon all this, it at last 
occurred to Watt to consider whether it might not be 
possible, instead of continuing to condense the steam 
in the cylinder, to contrive a method of drawing it off, 
to undergo that operation in some other vessel. . This 
fortunate idea having presented itself to his thoughts, 
it was not yery long before his ingenuity also suggested 
to him the means of realising it. In the course of 
one or two days, according to his own account, he had 
all the necessary apparatus arranged in his mind. The 
plan which he devised, indeed, was an extremely 
simple one, and on that account the more beautiful. He 
proposed to establish a communication by an open pipe 
between the cylinder and another vessel, the consequence 
of which evidently would be, that when the steam was 
admitted into the former, it would flow into the latter so 
as to fill it also. If, then, the portion in’ this latter vessel 
only should be subjected to a condensing process, by 
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being brought into contact with cold water or any other 
convenient means, what would follow? Why,avacuum | 
would be produced here—into that, as a vent, more steam 
would immediately rush from the cylinder—that likewise 
would be condensed; and so the process would go on 
till all the steam had left the cylinder, anda perfect va- 
cuum had been effected in that vessel, without so. much 
as a drop of cold water having touched or entered it. 
The separate vessel alone, or the condenser, as Watt 
called it, would be cooled by the water used to con- 
dense the steam; and that, instead of being an evil, 
manifestly tended to promote and quicken the condensa- 
tion. When Watt reduced these views to the test of ex- 
periment, he found the result to answer his most san- 
guine expectations. The cylinder, although emptied of 
its steam for every stroke of the piston as before, was now 
constantly kept at the same temperature with the steam 
(or 212° Farenheit) ; and the consequence was, that one- 
fourth of the fuel formerly required sufficed to feed the 
engine. But besides this most important saving in the 
expense of maintaining the engine, its power was greatly 
increased by the more perfect vacuum produced by the 
new construction, in which the condensing water, being 
no longer admitted within the cylinder, could not, as be- 
fore, create new steam there while displacing the old. 
Such, then, was the remedy by which the genius of 
this great inventor effectually cured the first and most 
serious defect of the old apparatus. In carrying his 
ideas into execution, he encountered, as was to be ex- 
pected, many difficulties, arising principally from the im- 
possibility of realising theoretical perfection of structure 
with such materials as human art is obliged to work with; _ 
but his ingenuity and perseverance overcame every ob- 
stacle. One of the things which cost him the greatest 
trouble was, how to fit the piston so exactly to the cy- 
linder, as, without affecting the freedom of its motion, to 
prevent the passage of the air between the two. In the 
old engine this end had been attained by covering the 
piston with a small quantity of water, the dripping down 
of which into the space below, where it merely mixed 
with the stream introduced to effect the condensation, 
was of little or no consequence. But in the new con- 
struction, the superiority of which consisted in keeping 
this receptacle for the steam always both hot and dry, 
such an effusion of moisture, although only in very small 
quantities, would have occasionedmaterial inconvenience. 
The air alone, besides, which in the old engine followed 
the piston in its descent, acted with considerable effect 
in cooling the lower part of the cylinder. His attempts 
to overcome this difficulty, while they succeeded in that 
object, conducted Watt also to another improvement, 
which effected the complete removal of what we have 
ealled the second radical imperfection of Newcomen’s 
engine, namely, its non-employment, for a moving 
power, ofthe expansive force of the steam. The ef- 
fectual way, it occurred to him, of preventing any air 
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from escaping into the part of the cylinder below the 
piston, would be to dispense with the use of that ele- 
ment above the piston, and to substitute there likewise 
the same contrivance as below, of alternate steam anda 
vacuum. This was of course to be accomplished by 
merely opening communications from the upper part of 
the cylinder to the boiler on the one hand, and the con- 
denser on the other, and forming it at the same time 
into an air-tight chamber, by means of a cover, with 
only a hole in it to admit the rod or shank of the piston, 
which might, besides, without impeding its freedom of 
action, be padded with hemp, the more completely to 
exclude the air. It wasso contrived, accordingly, by a 
proper arrangement of the cocks and the machinery con- 
nected with them, that while there was a ‘vacuum in one 
end of the cylinder, there should be an admission of 
steam into the other; and the steam so admitted now 
served, not only by its susceptibility of sudden conden- 
sation, to create the vacuum, but also, by its expansive 
force, to impel the piston. 

These were the great improvements which Watt intro- 
duced in what may be called the principle of the steam- 
ergine, or, in other words, in the manner of using and 
applying the steam. They constitute, ‘therefore, the 
grounds of his claim to be regarded as the true author 
of the conquest that has at last been obtained by man 
over this powerful element. But original and compre- 
luensive as were the views out of which these fundamen- 
tal inventions arose, the exquisite and inexhaustible 
ingenuity which the engine, as finally perfected by him, 
displays in every part of its subordinate mechanism, is 
calculated to strike us perhaps with scarcely less admira~- 
tion. It forms undoubtedly the best exemplification that 
has ever been afforded of the number and diversity of 
services which a piece of machinery may be made to 
render to itself by means solely of the various applica- 
tion of its first moving power, when that has once been 
called into action. Of these contrivances, however, 
we can only notice one or two, by way of specimen. 
Perhaps the most singular is that called the governor. 
This consists of an upright spindle, which is kept 
constantly turning, by being connected with a certain 
part of the machinery, and from which two balls are sus- 
pended in opposite directions by rods, attached by joints, 
somewhat in the manner of the legs of a pair of tongs. 
As long as the motion of the engine is uniform, that of 
the spindle is so likewise, and the balls continue steadily 
revolving at the same distance from each other. But as 
soon as any alteration in the action of the piston takes 
place, the balls, if it has become more rapid, fly farther 
apart under the influence cf the inereased centrifugal 
force which actuates them, or approach nearer to each 
other in the opposite circumstances. This alone would 
have served to indicate the state of matters to the eye ; 
but Watt was not to be so satisfied. He connected the 
rods with the valve in the tube, by which the steam is 
admitted to the cylinder from the boiler in such a way, 
that, as they retreat from each other, they gradually 
narrow the opening which is soywmarded, or enlarge it as 
they tend to collapse; thus diminishing the supply of 
steam when ithe engine is going too fast, and when it is 
not going fast enough, enabling it to regain its proper 
speed by allowing it an increase of aliment. Again, the 


secured by an equally simple provision; namely, by a 
float resting on the surface of the water, which, as soon 
as it is.carried down by the consumption of the water to 
a certain point, opens a valve and admits more; and so 
on through all the different parts of the apparatus, the 
various wonders of which cannot be better summed up 
than in the forcible and graphic language of a recent 
writer :—‘ In the present perfect state of the engine, it 
appears a thing almost endowed with intelligence. It 
regulates with perfect accuracy and uniformity the number 
of its strokes in a given time, counting or recording them 
moreover, to tell how niuch work it has done, as a clock 
records the beats of its pendulum ; it regulates the quan- 
tity of steam admitted to work, the briskness of the fire, 
the supply of water to the boiler, the supply of coals to 
the fire; it opens and shuts its valves with absolute pre- 
cision as to time and manner ; it oils its joints; it takes 
out any air which may accidentally enter into parts which 
should be vacuous; and when any thing goes wrong which 
it cannot of itself rectify, it warns its attendants by ring- 
ing a bell; yet with all these talents and qualities, and 
even when exerting the power of six hundred horses, it 
is obedient to the hand of a child. Its aliment is coal, 
wood, charcoal, or other combustible—it consumes none 
while idle—it never tires, and wants no sleep; it isnotsub- 
ject to malady when originally well made, and only refuses 
to work when worn out with age; it is equally active 
in-all climates, and will do work of any kind; it is a 
water pumper, a miner, a sailor, a cotton-spinner, a 
weaver, a blacksmith, a miller, &c. &¢; and a-small en- 
gine in the character of a steam pony may be seen 
dragging after it ona railroad.a hundred tons of merchan- 
dise, or a regiment of soldiers, with greater speed than 
that of our fleetest coaches. It is the king of machines, 
and a permanent realisation of the genii of Eastern fable, 
whose supernatural powers were occasionally at the com- 
mand of man.’ \ 

In addition to those difficulties which his unrivalled 
mechanical ingenuity enabled him to surmount, Watt, 
notwithstanding the merit of his inventions, had to con- 
tend for some time with others of a different nature, in 
his attempts to reduce them to practice. He had no 
pecuniary resources of his own, and was at first without 
any friend willing to run the risk of the outlay necessary 
for an experiment on a sufficiently large scale. At last 
he applied to Dr Roebuck, an ingenious and spirited 
speculator, who had just established the Carron iron- | 
works, not far from Glasgow, and held also at this time 
a lease of the extensive coal-works at Kinneal, the pro- 
perty of the Duke of Hamilton. Dr Roebuck agreed to 
advance the requisite fands, on having two-thirds of the 
profits made over to him; and upon this Mr Watt took 
out his first patent in the beginning of the year 1769. 
An engine, with a cylinder of eighteen inches diameter, 
was soon after erected at Kinneal; and although, asa 
first experiment, it was necessarily in some respects of 
defective construetion, its working completely demon- | 
strated the great value of Watt’s improvements. But 
Dr Roebuck, whose undertakings were very numerous 
and various, in no long time after forming this connec- 
tion found himself involved in such pecuniary difficul- 
ties, as to put it out of his power to make any farther 
advances in prosecution of its object. On this, Watt | 
applied himself for some years almost entirely to the | 
ordinary work of his profession as a civil engineer; but 
at last, about the year 1774, when all hopes of any far- 
ther assistance from Dr Roebuck were at an end, he re- 
solved to close with a proposal which had been made to 
him through his friend Dr Small of Birmingham, that 
he should remove to that town, and enter into partaer- | 
ship with the eminent hardware manufacturer, Mr Boul- 
ton, whose extensive establishments at Soho had already | 
become famous over-Europe, and procured for England 
an unrivalled reputation for the arts there carried on. | 
Accordingly, an arrangement having been made with Dr 
Roebuck, by which his share of the patent was trans-_ 
ferred to Mr Boalton, the firm of Boulton and Watt 
commenced the business of making steam-engines in the 
year 1775. 

Mr Watt now obtained from Parliament an extension 
of his patent for twenty-five years from this date, in con- 
sideration of the acknowledged national importance of 
his inventions. The first thing which he and his partner 
did was to erect an engine at Soho, which they invited 
all persons interested in such machines to inspect. They 
then proposed to erect similar engines wherever required, 
on the very liberal principle of receiving as payment for 
each, only one-third of the saving in fuel which it should 
effect, as compared with one of the old construction. 

The draining of mines was one of the many applications 
of the steam-power now at his command, which Watt 
contemplated, and in course of time accomplished. Dur- 
ing the whole twenty-five years, indeed, over which his 
renewed patent extended, the perfecting of his invention 
was his chief occupation ; and, notwithstanding a delicate 
state of health, and the depressing affliction of severe 
headaches, to which he was extremely subject, he con- 
tinued throughout this period to. persevere. with un- 
wearied diligence in adding new improvements to the 
mechanism of the engine, and devising the means of ap- 
plying it to new purposes of usefulness. He devoted, in 
particular, the exertions of many years to the contriving 
of the best methods of making the action of the piston, 
communicate a rotatory motion in various circumstances, 
and between the years 1781 and 1785 he took out four 
different patents for inventions having this object in. 
view. 

This invention has already gone far to revolutionise 
the whole domain of human industry, and almost every 
year is adding to its power and its conquests. In our 
manufactures, our arts, our commerce, our social aecom- 
modations, it is constantly achieving what, little more 
than half a century ago, would have been accounted mi- 
racles and impossibilities. ‘The trunk of an elephant,’ 
it has been finely and truly said, ‘that can pick up a pin, 
or rend an oak, is as nothing to it. It can engrave aseal, 
and crush masses of obdurate metal like wax before it— 
draw out, without breaking, a thread as fine as gossamer 


—and lift a ship of war like a bauble inthe air. It can 
embroider muslin and forge anchors; cut steel into rib- 
bons, and impel loaded vessels against the fury of the 
winds and waves. And another application of it, which 
has been made only within the last few months, is per- 
haps destined to be productive of still greater changes on 
the condition of society than have resulted from many of 
its previous achievements, It had been employed some 
years ago, at some of our collieries, in the propelling of 
heavily laden carriages over railways; but the great ex- 
periment of the Liverpool and Manchester railway has, 
for the first time, practically demonstrated with what 
hitherto almost undreamt-of rapidity travelling by land 
may hereafter be carried on through the aid of steam. 
Coaches, under the impetus communicated by this, the 
most potent, and at the same time the most perfectly 
controllable of all our mechanical agencies, have already 
been drawn forward at the flying speed of thirty and 
thirty-five miles an hour. If so much has been done al- 
ready, it would be rash to conclude that even this is to 
be our ultimate limit of attamment. In navigation, the 
resistance of the water, which increases rapidly as the 
force opposed to it increases, very soon sets bounds to 
the rate at which even the power of steam can impel a 
vessel forwards. But, on land, the thin medium of the 
air presents no such insurmountable obstacle to a force 
making its way through it; and a rapidity of movement 
may perhaps be eventually attained here, which is to us 
even as yet inconceivable. But even when the rate of 
land travelling already shown to be quite practicable shall 
have become universal, in what a new state of society 
shall we find ourselves! When we shall be able to travel 
a hundred miles in any direction in six or eight hours, 
into what comparative neighbourhood will the remotest 
extremes'even of a large country be brought, and how 
little shall we think of what we now call distance! A 
nation will then be indeed a community ; and all the be- 
nefits of the highest civilisation, instead of being confined 
to one central spot, will be diffused equally over the land, 
like the light of heaven. This improvement, in short, 
when fully consummated, will confer upon man nearly as 
much new power and new enjoyment as if he were ac- 
tually endowed with wings. m 

It is gratifying to reflect, that even while he was yet 
alive, Watt received from the voice of the most illustrious 
of his contemporaries the honours due to his genius. In 
1785 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society; the 
degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon him by the 
University of Glasgow in 1806; and in 1808 he was elected 
a member of the French Institute. He died onthe 25th 
of August 1819, in the eighty-fourth year of his age.” 


RAEBURN AND JOHN CLERK. 


Among Raeburn’s earliest associates was the learn- 
ed and witty John Clerk—afterwards a judge of the 
Court of Session, under the title of Lord Eldin—a 
gentleman of rare parts, who to his other acquire- 
ments added some skill of hand in the art of painting. 
The young artist and the young advocate were fre- 
quently together; and as the one had to purchase 
costly colours and the other expensive books, it is said 
they were sometimes so poor that they scarcely knew 
how to live till more money came in. On one of these 
occasions Raeburn received an invitation to dine with 
Clerk; and hastening to his lodgings, he found the 
landlady spreading a cloth on the table, and setting 
down two dishes, one containing three herrings, and 
the other three potatoes. ‘‘ And is this all?” said 
John. “All!” said the landlady. ‘All! did I not 
tell ye, woman,” he exclaimed, “that a gentleman 
was to dine with me, and that ye were to get six her- 
rings and six potatoes??? “The tables of both were 
better furnished before the lapse of many years ; and 
they loved, it issaid, when the wine was flowing, to 
recall those early days, when hope was high, and the 
spirit unrebuked by intercourse with the world.—Lives 
of British Painters. 


COUNTESS OF ORKNEY. 

The following curious anecdote is related of Mary 
Countess of Orkney, who died not long since, aged 
76:—She was deaf and dumb, and was married in 
1753, by signs. She lived with her husband, who 
was also her first cousin, at his seat, Rostellan, on the 
harbour of Cork. Shortly after the birth of her first 
child—the lady is lately deceased—the nurse, with 
considerable astonishment, saw the mother cautiousiy 
approach the cradle in which the infant was sleeping, 
evidently full of some deep design. The countess 
having perfectly assured herself that the child really 
slept, took out a large stone, which she had concealed 
under her shawl, and to the horror of the nurse— 
who, like all persons of the lower order in her country, 
indeed in most countries, was fully impressed with 
an idea of the peculiar cunning and malignity ot 
“dumbies”’—raised it with an intent to fling it down 
vehemently. Before the nurse could interpose, the 
countess had flung the stone; not, however, as the 
servant had apprehended, at the child, but on the floor, 
where of course it made a great noise. The child 
immediately awoke, and cried. The countess, who 
had looked with maternal eagerness to the result of 
her experiment, fell on her knees in a transport of 
joy. She had discovered that her child possessed the 
sense which was wanting in herself. She exhibited 
on many other occasions similar proofs of intelligence, 
but none.so interesting. 


THREAD OF THE SPIDER. 

The thread of the silk-worm is so small, that many 
folds are twisted together to form our finest sewing 
thread ; but that of the spider is smaller still, for two 
drachms of it by weight would reach from London to 
Edinburgh, or 400 miles.—Arnoit’s Physics. 
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. COLUMN FOR COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 
ENGLISH FOX-HUNTERS. 

Merron Mowszray, a small town in Leicestershire, 
generally contains from two to three hundred hunters, 
in the hands of the most experienced grooms England 
can produce, the average number being ten to each 
sportsman residing there, although some of those who 
ride heavy, and rejoice in long purses, have from 
fourteen to twenty for their own use. The stud of 
the Earl of Plymouth has for many years exceeded 
the last mentioned number. It may seem strange 
that one man should under any circumstances need 
so large a number of horses solely for his personal use 
in the field ; and it must be admitted that few countries 
do require it. In Leicestershire, however, the uni- 
versal practice is for each sportsman to have at least 
two hunters in the field on the same day—a practice 
proved to be economical, as it is from exhaustion, the 
effect of long-continued severe work, that the health 
of horses is most injured. And when it is considered 
that a horse should always have five days’ rest after a 
moderate, and at least seven or eight after a severe 
run with hounds, it will not seem surprising that ten 
or twelve hunters should be deemed an indispensable 
stud for a regular Leicestershire sportsman. ‘The sum 
total of expenses attending a stud of twelve hunters 
at Melton, including every outgoing, is, as nearly as 
can be estimated, L.1000 per annum. - In all stables, 
the outlay for the purchase of horses is great—at least 
two hundred guineas each hunter ; and in some the 
annual amount of tear and wear of horse flesh is con- 
siderable. Melton has been much improved owing to 
the numbers of comfortable houses which have been 
erected for the accommodation of its sporting visitors, 
who spend not less, on an average, than L.50,000 per 
annum.on the spot. It stamds on one of the great 
north roads, eighteen miles from Nottingham, and 
fifteen from Leicester, which latter place is also a fa- 
vourite resort. of sportsmen. The town furnishes an 
interesting scene on each hunting morning. At rather 
an early hour are to be seen groups of hunters, the 
finest in the world, setting out in different directions 
to meet different packs of hounds. The séyle of your 


_ Meltonian fox-hunter has long distinguished him above 


his brethren of what he calls the provincial chase. 
When turned out of the hands of his valet, he presents 
the very beau-ideal of his caste. The exact Stultze- 
like fit of his coat—his superlatively well-cleaned 
breeches and boots—and the generally apparent high. 
breeding of the man, can seldom be matched else- 
where; and the most cautious sceptic in such points 
would satisfy himself of the fact at one single inspec- 
tion.— Quarterly Review. 


THE HUNT. 


To describe arun with foxhounds is not an easy 
task; but to make the attempt with any other county 
than Leicestershire, in our eye would be giving a 
chance away. Let us then suppose ourselves at Ashby 
Pasture, in the Quorn country, with Mr Osbaldes- 
ton’s hounds. Let us also indulge ourselves with a 
fine morning, in the first week of February, and at 
least two hundred well-mounted men by the cover’s 
side. Time being called—say a quarter past eleven, 
nearly our great-grandfathers’ dinner hour—the 
hounds approach the furze brake, or the gorse, as itis 
calledin thatregion. “Hark in, Hark!” with a slight 
cheer, and perhaps one wave of his cap, says Mr Os- 
baldeston, who has long hunted his own pack, and in 
an instant he has not a hound at his. horse’s heels. 
In a very short time, the gorse appears shaken in 
various parts of the cover—apparently from an un- 
known cause, notasingle hound being for some minutes 
visible. Presently one or two appear, leaping over 
some old furze which they cannot push through, and 
exhibit to the field their glossy skins and spotted sides. 
**Ob you beauties!” exclaims some old Meltonian, 
rapturously fond of the sport. Two minutes more 
elapse : another hound slips out of cover, and takes 
a short turn outside with ,his nose to the ground and 
his stern lashing his side—thinking no doubt he might 
touch on a drag, should Reynard have been abroad in 
the night. Hounds have no business to think, thinks 
the second whipper-in, who observes him; but one 
crack of his whip, with “ Rasselas, Rasselas, where 
are you going, Rasselas? Get to cover, Rasselas ;” 
and Rasselas immediately disappears. Five minutes 
more pass away. ‘‘ No fox here,” says one. “ Don’t 
be in a hurry,” cries Mr Cradock ; “‘ they are drawing 
in beautifally, and there is rare lying in it.” These 
words are scarcely uttered, when the cover shakes 
more than ever. Every stem appears alive, and it re- 
minds us of a corn-field waving in the wind. In two 
minutes the sterns of some more hounds are seen 
“flourishing” above the gorse. “‘ Have at him there!” 
holloas the squire—the gorse still more alive, and 
“ Have at 
him there agaim my good hounds—a fox for a hun- 
dred!” reiterates the squire, putting his finger in 
his ear, and uttering a scream which not being set to 
music, we cannot give here. Jack Stevens (the first 
whipper-in) looks at his watch. 4 

At this interesting period, a Snob, just arrived from 
avery rural country, and unknown to any one, bunt 
determined to witness the start, gets into a conspicuous 
situation: “Come away, sir!’ holloas the master 
(little suspecting that the Snob may be nothing less 
than one of the Quarterly Reviewers); “ what mis- 
chief are you doing there? Do you think you can 
catch the fox?” A breathless silence ensues. At 
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length a whimper is heard in the cover—like the voice 
of a dog in a dream; it is Flourisher, and the squire 
cheers him to the echo. In an instant a hound chal- 
lenges—and another—and another. ’Tis enough. 
“ Tallyho !” cries a countryman in a tree. ‘ He’s 
gone,”’ exclaims Lord Alvanley: and, clapping spurs 
to his horse, in an instant is in the front rank. 

As all good spdrtsmen would say, ‘‘ Ware, hounds!” 
cries Sir Harry Goodricke. ‘Give them time,” ex- 
claims Mr John Moore. “ That's right,’ says Mr 
Osbaldeston, ‘ spoil your own sport as usual.” ‘Go 
along,” roars out Mr Holyoak; ‘there are three 
couple of hounds onthe scent.” ‘* That’s your sort,” 
says Billy Coke, coming up at the rate of thirty miles 
an hour on Advance, with a label pinned on his back,, 
“ she kicks ; the rest are all coming, and there’s a rare 
scent to-day, I’m sure.” Bonaparte’s Old Guard, in 
its best days, would not have stopped such men es these, 
so long as life remained in them. 


Only those who have witnessed it can know in what 
an extraordinary manner hounds that are left behind 
in a cover make their way through a crowd, and get 
up to the leading ones of the pack which have been 
fortunate in getting away with the fox. It is true 
they possess the speed of a race-horse; but nothing 
short of their high mettle could induce them to thread 
their way through a body of horsemen going at the best 
pace, with the prospect of being ridden over and 
maimed at every stride they take. 

Up to this time ‘‘ Snob” has gone quite in the first 
flight; the “* Dons” begin to eye him, and, when an 
opportunity offers, the question is asked, “ Who is 
that fellow on the little bay horse?” ‘* Don’t know 
him,” says Mr Lité/e Gilmour (a fourteen-stone Scotch- 
man, by the bye), ganging gallantly up to his hounds. 
“He can ride,” exclaims Lord Rancliffe. ‘A tip- 
top provincial, depend upon it,”’ adds Lord Plymouth, 
going quite at his ease on a thorough-bred nag, three 
stone above his weight, and in perfect racing trim. 
Animal nature, however, will ery ‘“ Enough,” how 
good soever she may be, if unreasonable man press her 
beyond the point. The line of scent lies right athwart 
a large grass ground (as a field is termed in Leices- 


_tershire), somewhat on the ascent ; abounding in ant- 


hills, or hillocks, peculiar to old grazing land, and 
thrown up By the plough some hundred years since 
into rather high ridges, with deep-holding furrows be- 
tween each. The fence at the top is impracticable— 
Meltonicé, “a stopper ;” nothing for it but a gate, 
leading into a broad green lane, high and strong, with 
deep slippery ground on each side of it. ‘* Now for 
the timber-jumper,” cries Osbaldeston, pleased to find 
himself upon Clasher. ‘‘ For heaven’s sake, take care 
of my hounds, in case they may throw up in the lane.” 
Snob is herein the best of company, and that moment 
perhaps the happiest of his life ;-but, not satisfied with 
his situation, wishing to out-Herod Herod, and to have 
a fine story to tell when he gets home, he pushes to 
his speed on ground on which all regular Leicester- 
shire men are careful, and the death-warrant of the 
little bay horse is signed. 

The scene now shifts. The fox does his best to escape; 
he threads hedgerows, tries the out-buildings of a facm- 
house, and once turns so short as nearly to run his foil ; 
but—the perfection of the thing—the hounds turn shorter 
than he does, as much as to say—die you shall. The pace 


has been awful for the last twenty minutes. Three horses 
are blown to a stand-still, and few are going at their 


ease. ‘ Out upon this great carcase of mine; no horse 
that was ever foaled can live under it at this pace, and 
over this country,” says one of the best of the welter- 
weights, as he stands over his four hundred guinea chest- 
nut, then rising from the ground, after giving him a heavy 
fall—his tait nearly erect in the air, his nostrils violently 
distended, and his eyes almost fixed. ‘‘ Nothurt, I hope,” 
exclaims Mr Maxse, to somebody whom he gets a glimpse of 


| through the openings of a tall quickset hedge which is be- 


tween them, coming neck andcroupinto the adjoining field, 
fromthetop bar ofahigh, hog-backed stile. Hiseye might 
have been spared the unpleasing sight, had not his ear been 
attracted to a sort of procumbit hum bos sound of a horse 
falling to the ground on his back, the bone of his left hip 
indenting the green-sward within two inches of his rider’s 
thigh. It is young Peyton, who, having missed his se- 
cond horse at the check, had been going nearly half the 
way in distress ; but from nerve and pluck, perhaps pe- 
culiar to Englishmen, but very peculiar to himself, got 
within three fields of the end of this brilliant ran. The 
fall was all but a certainty ; for it was the third stiff-tim- 
ber fence that had unfortunately opposed him, after his 
horse’s wind had been pumped out by the pace; but he 
was too good to refuse them, and his horse knew better 
than to do so. 

The Mneid of Virgil ends with a death, and a chase is 
not complete without it. The fox dies within half a mile 
of Woolwell-head, evidently his point from the first ; the 

, pack pulling him down in the middle of a large grass field, 
every hound. but one at his brush. Osbaldeston’s who- 
hoop might have been heard to Cottesmore, had the wind 
set in that direction, and every man present is ecstatic 
with delight. ‘* Quite the cream of the thing, I suppose,” 
says Lord Gardner, a very promising young one, at this 
time fresh in Leicestershire. ‘‘ The cream of every thing 
in the shape of fox-hunting,” observes that excellent 
sportsman Sir James Musgrave, looking at that moment 
at his watch. ‘‘ Just ten miles, as the crow flies, in one 
hour and ten minutes, with but two trifling checks, over 
the finest country in the world. What superb hounds are 
these !” added the barone:, as he turned his horse’s head 
to the wind. Some of the field now came up who could 
not live in the first flight; but as there is no jealousy 
here, they congratulate each other on the fine day’s 
sport, and each man turns his head towards home.—Jbid 
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ON PRESERVING CORN IN SHEAVES. 

The simplest method, it appears to me, for securing 
the crop after cutting it down, from being damaged by 
standing long in the stooks on the ground, is that uni- 
versally practised by the agriculturist in the woody parts 
of Sweden and Norway, and which never fails in com- 
pletely protecting at least nine-tenths of the grain from 
growing in the sheaf, as wellas the straw fromany serious 
injury. In those districts, every farmer provides as many 
corn-stakes (7. e. stakes for drying the grain en) as willbe 
necessary for the quantity of his growing crop. They are 
generally made of the young white pines, eight feet long, 
about one and a half inch in diameter at the top, and four 
inches atthe bottom. The upper end is pointed, to ad- 
mit the sheaf passing easily down over it, and the lower 
end is likewise pointed to facilitate its being fixed in the 
ground. When a field of grain is ready for the sickle, 
the stakes are conveyed to the spot, and, as the reapers 
proceed with their work, the stakes are put up in rows be- 
hind them, in the same manner, and at the same distance 
from each other, as is common in stooking the crop. A 
man, with the assistance of an iron crow or spit, will set 
up five hundred of these ina day. The next operation 
is to put the sheaves on the stakes. This is performed 
by raising the first sheaf up to the top of the stake, and 
passing it with the root-ends downwards to the ground, 
the stake being kept as near as possible in the middle of 
the sheaf; the sheaf thus stands perpendicular and round 
the stake. The second sheaf is fixed on the stake in an 
inclined position with the grain-end sloping a little down- 
wards, the stake passing through the sheaf at the band ina 
transverse manner, and in that position it is pressed down 
to the first sheaf, and thus forms a covering to it. All 
the other sheaves are threaded on the stake in a similar 
way as the sheaf last put on, keeping them all one above 
another, with the root-ends facing the south-west, to re- 
ceive as much of the sunshine as possible, on account 
of the greater quantity of grassy substance which they 
contain at the other end. As each sheaf thus acts as a 
complete covering to the one beneath it, and as there 
is only one whichean touch the ground, rain cannot at 
any time penetrate through them, and it is very rare that 
any single heads of grain on a stake are injured. I have 
witnessed these operations performed with as much ex- 
pedition as actually attends the common way of setting 
the crop in the fields in stooks.—Mr Carmichael of Rap- 
loch, in Agricultural Journal, 
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THE INDIAN MUSSULMAUNS’ CELEBRATION OF THE 
NEW YEAR. 

The exact period of commencing the Mussulmavn. new 
year is the very moment of the sun’s entering the sign 
Aries. ' This is caleulated by those practical astronomers 
who are in the service of most great men in native cities 
—1 should tell you they have not the benefit of published 
almanacks as in England; and according to the hour of 
the day or night when the sun passes into that particular 
sign, so are they directed in the choice of a colour to be 
worn in their garments on this eade; if at midnight, the 
colour would be dark puce, almost.a black ; if at mid- 
day, the colour would be the brightest crimson. Thus, to 
the intermediate hours are given a shade of either colour 
applicable to the time of night or the day when the sun 
enters the sign Aries; and whatever be the colour to 
suit the hour of Nou-Roze, all classes wear the day’s 
livery, from the king to the meanest subject in the city. 
The king on his throne sits in state to receive | congratu- 
lations and nuzzas from his nobles, courtiers, and depen- 
dents. ‘*Mabaarukh Nou-Roze !” (may the new year be 
fortunate!) are the terms of salutation exchanged by alli 
classes of society, the king himself setting the example. 
The day is devoted to amusements, a public breakfast at 
the palace, sending presents, exchanging visits, &e. The 
trays of presents prepared by the ladies for their friends 
are tastefully set out, and the work of many days’ previous 
arrangement. Eggs are boiled hard; some of these are 
stained in colours resembling our mottled papers ; others 
are neatly painted in figures and devices, many are orna- 
mented with gilding—every lady evincing her own pecu- 
liar taste in the prepared eggs for ‘* Nou-Roze.’”—Mrs 
Meer Hassan Ali’s Observations. 


COBALT. 

About the end of the fifteenth century, cobalt appears 
to have been dug up in great quantity, in the mines on 
the borders of Saxony and Bohemia. As it was not 
known at first. to what purpose it could be applied, it was 
thrown aside as a useless mineral. The miners had ap 
aversion to it, not only because it gave them much fruit- 
less labour, but because it often proved prejudicial to 
their health, by the arsenieal particles with which it was 
combined ; and it appears even that the mineralogical 
name cobalt then first took its rise, Frisch derives it from 
the Bohemian word kow, which signifies metal; but the 
conjecture that it was formed from coballus, which was 
the name of a spirit that, according to the superstitious 
notions of the times, haunted mines, destroyed the la- 
bours of the miners, and often gave them a great deal of 
unnecessary trouble, is more> probable. The miners, 
perhaps, gave this name to the mineral out of joke, be- 
cause it thwarted them as much as the supposed spirit, 
by exciting false hopes, and rendering their labour often 
fruitless. It was onee customary to introduce into the 
church service a prayer, that God would preserve miners 
and their works from Kobolis and spirits. —Beckmann. 


PSALMODY. 

It was in the course of the sixteenth century that the 
psalmody of England, and the other Protestant countries, 
was brought to the state in which it now remains, and in 
which it is desirable that it should continue to remain. 
For this psalmody we are indebted to the Reformers of 
Germany, especially Luther, who was himself an enthu- 
siastic lover of music, and is believed to have composed 
some of the finest tunes, particularly the Hundredth Psalm, 
and the hymn on the Last Judgment, which Braham sings 
with such tremendous power at our great performances 
of sacred music,— Metropolitan. 
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INFANTINE INQUIRIES. 


[FRom A RECENTLY PUBLISHED VOLUME OF POEMS, BY 
WILLIAM PENNYCOOK BROWN, | 


« Tell me, O mother! when I grow old, 

Will my hair, which my sisters say, is like gold, 
Grow grey as the old man’s, weak and poor, 
Who asked for alms at our pillared door ? 

Will I look as sad, will I speak as slow 

As he, when he told us his tale of woe ? : 
Will my hands then shake, and my eyes be dim? 
Tell me, O mother ! will I grow like him ? 


** He said—but I knew not what he meant— 

That his aged heart with sorrow was rent. 

He spoke of the grave as a place of rest, 

Where the weary sleep in peace, and are blest ; 
And he told how his kindred there were laid 

And the friends with whom in his youth he played ; 
And tears from the eyes of the old man fell, 

And my sisters wept as they heard his tale! 


“‘ He spoke of a home, where, in childhood’s glee, 

He chased from the wild-flowers the singing bee ; 

And followed afar, with a heart as light 

As its sparkling wings, the butterfly’s flight ; 

And pulled young flowers, where they grew "neath the 
beams 

Of the sun’s fair light, by his own blue streams ; 

Yet he left all these through the earth to roam! 

Why, O mother! did he leave his home ?” 


« Calm thy young thoughts, my own fair child! 

The fancies of youth and age are beguiled ; 

Though pale grow thy cheeks, and thy hair turn grey, 
Time cannot steal the soul’s youth away ! 

There’s a land of which thou hast heard me speak, 
Where age never wrinkles the dweller’s cheek ; 

But in joy they live, fair boy! like thee— 

It was there the old man longed-to be. 


«* For he knew that those with whom he had played, 
In his heart’s young joy, “neath their cottage shade— 
Whose love he shared, when their songs and mirth 
Brightened the gloom of this sinful earth— 

Whose names from our world had passed away, 

As flowers in the breath of an autumn day— 

He knew that they, with all suffering done, 
Encircied the throne of the Holy One! 


‘* Though ours be a pillared and lofty home, 
‘Where Want with his pale train never may come, 
Oh! scorn not the poor, with the scorner’s jest, 
Who seek in the shade of our hall to rest ; 

For He who hath made them poor may soon 
Darken the sky of our glowing noon, 

And leave us with woe, in the world’s bleak wild! 
Oh! soften the griefs of the poor, my child !” 


ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 
Tux following masterly and instructive sketch of the 
advantages of the Union of Scotland and England in 
1707, is abridged from an article in the CHAMELEON, 
a melange of prose and poetical pieces lately published 
by’ Messrs Atkinson and Co., Glasgow :— 

‘In the nature of things, by the constitution of so- 
ciety—in an union for security—in a compact for 
safety—in abond for even equal gain, the strongest must 
reap fewest benetits—the richest least of profit—the 
weakest most of both. And where honour is not 
sacrificed, nor liberty abridged, he is as little of a pa- 
triot as he is of a philosopher, who would oppose such 
an amicable coalescence with fanciful anticipations and 
vague generalities of speech. Why, by what means 
is it that states advance in refinement, and countries 
in civilisation? By the combination of many small 
and detached bodies into one compact whole;—by, 
first, the union of families—next of tribes—of clans— 
of districts, and of kingdoms—England has had its 
heptarchy—Ireland its many co-existent monarchs— 
Scotland its coeval kings. But mankind soon learn 
the value of union, and of the division of labour; and 
petty states join to form nations, who would else have 
wasted their energies in predatory warfare and per- 
petual heartburnings. ; 

Nature meant that England and Scotland should be 
one and incorporate; and history will tell us how soon 
this was' discovered, and how often it was attempted to 
be achieved. Never did a chance of rationally uniting 
the two kingdoms offer, but it was eagerly seized upon, 
and judged to be of mutual advantage by the wise of 
both. -And happy would it have been for our country 
had its Margaret become the wife of England’s second 
Edward, or its fifth James the spouse of Henry’s 
daughter! At length, however, in the person of 
James the Sixth, such junction, in as far as identity of 
arbitrary rule could make a union, was effected. But 
with the departure of Scotland’s monarchs, all the ad- 
vantages of independence fled, while the more solid 
benefits of incorporation were not received in return. 

At length, by the wisdom of Somers, and the ripen- 
ing of events, was consummated the marriage of the 

States, and Great Brirain took its name among na- 
tions, unquestionably to the peace of both countries ; 
but it is required to say, whether more to the general 
advantage of the one than the other, and to which ? 
This I have already done, by reference to first princi- 


ples; but as it is also a question of fact, by facts shall 
the question be answered. What, then, was the state and 


condition of England—what that of Scotland, immedi- 
ately antecedent to this event ; what their condition sub- 
sequent to it—what their aspect now? Need I tell you 
that England was then in its most ‘ high and palmy state ;’ 
—that’the effervescence of its glorious revolution had 
subsided, but that the pure and invigorating principles 
of it were still in healthful play and circulation through 
the state; that its intellect was roused, as were its li- 
befties refreshed, from their long slumber ; that its re- 
venue was growing ; its commerce giving rich promise 
of its after grandeur; its people contented; and its 
wealth increased? Orneed I remind you that the glories 
of Blenheim and of Ramilies were then in their first 
lustre? Why, this was the era of Somers and of Go- 
dolphin, of Addison and of Pope, of Swift and Steele, 
of Peterborough and of Churchill! Well, indeed, might 
a Scottish lord (Belhaven) exclaim, ‘ England is a great 
and glorious nation. Its armies are numerous, powerful, 
and victorious ; its trophies splendid and memorable. She 
disposes of the fate of kingdoms. Her navy is the ter- 
ror of Europe. Her trade and commerce encircle the 
globe, and her capital is the emporium of the universe !? 
Such then was England—free and happy, rich and power- 
ful England ; but ‘look on that picture and on this—the 
counterfeit presentment of two brothers! Oh my be- 
loved country, pride but half oerpowers regret when 
I know what thou art, but must show what thou hast 
been! It is the same painter that draws the picture 
of both; and Belhaven uttered but the truth when 
he then said, ‘but we are a poor and obscure people 
in a remote corner of the world, without name, with- 
out alliances, and without fortune.’ Then, without 
a present name, and existing but on the recollection 
of the past. Indeed, nothing could be more wretched 
than the condition of the Scottish people. A Revolution 
following a Restoration had left the minds of men in a 
feverish and unsettled state, and the tyranny of factious 
and rival nobles, who sought to perpetuate the worst 
forms of government, and oligarchical aristocracy, and to 
revivifying the expiring embers of the feudal. fire which 
clanship cherished, was but one remove from the bloody 
oppressions of Charles’s time, and the troubles of his suc- 
cessors’ reigns. Atholl might summon to arms, and main- 
tain 10,000 men beneath his private banners, and Hamil- 
ton and Queensberry keep the retinues of rival princes ; 
but the body of the people were poverty-stricken; and 
we have the able Fletcher of Saltoun’s high authority for 
believing that almost every sixth man in Scotland was a 
public beggar! Indeed, from the accession of James to 
the English throne, our trade had decayed, and our ca- 
pital, like our court, had emigrated to securer haunts. 
Famine overspread the land; agriculture was at a stand, 
and our trade was too inconsiderable to yield a revenue 
adequate to the necessities of the state. What little did 
accrue was the prey of rapacious statesmen, and those, 
their minions, to whom it had been improvidently farmed. 
The flag of Scotland floated aboye no rich galleons— 
Dutch vesse]s it was that entered our harbours, and even 
fished upon our coasts. We had no peculiar native pro- 
duct for exchanging ; nothing that we held not in com- 
mon with more powerful rivals, save our cattle and our 
wool—and these England refused to receive ; whilst her 
colonies were asmuch shut against our citizens as against 
the French or Dutch ; nay, M‘Pherson’s Annals of Com- 
merce show that, from the seventeenth year preceding 
the Onion, the interchange of commodities had fallen off 
from L.124,000 in value annually, to one-seventh part of 
that sum! It is idle to oppose to this statement the con- 
vulsive efforts which our expiring commercial energies 
made to establish the colony at Darien. These but em- 
phatically confirm their truth ; while their history recalls 
the humiliating remembrance of indignities which we 
were too weak to resent, and encroachments which we 
had not power to resist. 

Whence was this weakness—this national atrophy ? 
Poverty produced—Misgovernment prolonged it. In 
this situation of our country—the neighbour of a rich 
and powerful rival—to become its servant was inevitable, 
if we refused to be its friend, and to accept the com- 
munity of interests which it proffered. Anarchy and in- 
justice are the natural concomitants of weakness and 
misrule; andthe Parliament of Scotland, the Council 
of State, and the Bench of Justice, were then alike cor- 
rupt and hideous.. The Legislative Assembly was a he- 
terogeneous mass of Peers—a majority of whom could 
at any time be procured by royal creation—and of pen- 
sioned Commoners, Jacobites, and Republicans ; of such 
eae as Atholl and Fletcher, Marchmont and Queens- 

erry. 


But the work of uniting the two nations—a triumph 
before which all other glories of the reign of Anne fade 
and grow dim—began on the 16th April, terminated in 
part of the 23d July 1706, and was finally consummated 
on the Ist of May in the year following. 

To some of its articles it is necessary I should advert, 
and upon its general consequences that I should enlarge. 
And, first, I will address myself to the consideration of 
what it deprived us, before I enter upon the statements 
of the acquirements which it made ours. Of what then 
did it denude us? Of a name—and of a parliament— 
and of a council. Of a name, I will admit, hallowed to 
us by a thousand kindling recollections, but not more so 
than that of England to its sons, which was also merged 
into the now prouder appellation of this island—Great 
Britain ; of a legislature, whose corruptions made it a 
curse; of a council, whose tyranny would have become 
intolerable ; while it transferred a portion of the Scottish 
intellect and hereditary dignity to an arena where the 
noblest battles of freedom had been fought, and where 
the proudest triumphs of mind and eloquence had been 
achieved. But I will be told that this transfer was in- 
adequate and a mockery, and that the rights of Scot- 
land were juggled with and sold. I broadly deny that 
the’ transfer was then inadequate, and I assert that, if it 
diminished the number of our legislators, it enhanced 
their dignity, by extending the sphere of their influence, 
and widening the field of their deliberations and exer- 
tions. 


The activity which distinguishes our national character, 
and which led us to threaten rebellion when irritated and 
unemployed, and made us turbulent when prosperous, it 
instantly turned into useful channels and to better pur- 
poses, and soon substituted security for violence, industry 
for idleness, and wealth for poverty.’ Srcuriry, by, in 
the very year ofits completion, sheltering us froma French 
invasion, through the protection of what had then be- 
come our united, and, even at that period, irresistible 
naval power and pretensions; Inpusrry, by opening up 
spheres of employment for the energies of Scotsmen, 
who, within a year of its date, spread themselves, and, it 
is our boast, with themselves spread habits of diligence 
and principles of unbending integrity, over every country 
and in every clime that owned the British sway, and 
which had before been shut up and unapproachable to 
them. 

If triumphs were of old allotted to him who spread 
devastation in a country, and conquered tranquillity by 
the sword, what ought to be their meed who win such 
peace, perpetual peace, without shedding one drop of 
gore; who heal wounds that for centuries had bled, and 
whose victories are the prevention of wars ?” 


THE HAGUE. 

The Hague is the residence of the Dutch court. It 
was the birthplace of our William III. The population 
may be about forty thousand, Itis ahandsome and well 
built town, more in the German than the Dutch style ; 
more like Brussels than Rotterdam. The happy union 
it exhibits of town and country is that which forms its 
chief interest. The Voorhout, or principal street, has 
several rows of trees in the centre, with a carriage-way 
on either side, while walks in the middle, covered with 
shells, are assigned to pedestrians. A beautiful park, 
well wooded and drained, affords a variety of pleasant 
promenades to the inhabitants, a great proportion of 
whom are men of property, retired from business. At 
the extremity of this park, which is two miles long, 
stands the summer residence of the princes of Orange, 
called the ‘‘ Palace in the Wood.” - The approach to it 
is through a forest of oaks, which are regarded with 
superstitious veneration, and never submitted to the 
pruning hand of the woodman. The chambers of lords 
and deputies are fine structures, but inferior to those in 
Paris. The royal museum has been transferred to a 
house built in 1640, by Prince Maurice. It contains 
some remarkable pictures by Rembrandt, Paul Potter, 
Teniers, Wouvermans, Rubens, and other painters of 
the Flemish school. Among the choicest of this col- 
lection are the celebrated bull by Potter, and Simeon 
and the infant Jesus by Rembrandt, which justly merit 
the high place they hold in the estimation of Europe. 
Under the museum is a cabinet of Chinese curiosities, the 
most remarkable of which is a model of the interior of 
a Dutch town, made for Peter the Great of Russia, but 
refused on account of the high price fixed on it. In an- 
other room is a model of the Japanese island Tésima, 
representing the inhabitants in characteristic costumes, 
either engaged in the various duties of life on land, or 
dimpling the surface of the water in their eastern junks., 
In the king’s palace is aa elegant jasper vase, of the 
size and shape of a large baptismal font. It is exhibited 
as a present from the King of Prussia, and the most 
superb specimen of its kind in this part of Europe.— 
Elliot’s North of Europe. 


CHAIN BRIDGES. 


It appears from a description of bridges of suspension, 
communicated some years since by R. Stevenson, Esq., 
civil engineer, to,the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
that the first chain bridge constructed in this country is 
believed to have been one oyer the Tees, forming a 
communication between the counties of Durham and 
York. It is supposed, on good authority, to have been 
erected about 1741, and is described in Hutchinson’s An- 
tiquities of Durham, as ‘‘a bridge suspended on iron 
chains, stretched from rock to rock over a chasm near 
sixty feet deep, for the passage of travellers, particularly 
miners. The bridge is seventy feet in length, and a little 
more than two feet broad, with a hand rail on the one 
side, and planked in such a manner that the traveller 
experiences all. the tremulous motion of the chain, and 
sees himself suspended over a roaring gulf, onan agitated 
and restless gangway, to which few strangers dare trust 
themselves.” In 1816-17, two or three bridges of iron- 
wire were constructed; the first by Mr Lees, an exten- 
sive woollen manufacturer at Galashiels in Scotland. 
This experiment, although made with slender wires, and 
necessarily imperfect in its construction, deserves to be 
noticed as affording a practical example of the tenacity 
of iron so applied. . These wire bridges were suspended 
rct upen the catenarian principle so successfully adopted 
in the larger works subsequently undertaken, but by, 
means of diagonal braces, radiating from their points of 
suspension on either side towards the centre of the road- 
way. The unfortunate fabric next mentioned was con- 
structed on this defective principle. . Among the earliest 
practical exhibitions of this novel architecture in the 
United Kingdom, may be mentioned the uncommonly 
elegant and light chain bridge which was in 1817, for the 
convenience of foot passengers, thrown over the Tweed 
at Dryburgh, by the Earlof Buchan. Its length between 
the points of suspension was 261 feet, being considered 
the greatest span of any bridge in the kingdom. This 
useful structure, the theme of such jug}. applause, and. 
which harmonised so finely with the far-famed scenery. 
of Dryburgh Abbey, was entirely destroyed bya tre- 
mendous gale of wind, at the beginning of the year 
following its erection, This bridge was subsequently 
restored.—Lardner. , 
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Prick THREE HALFPENCE. 


FALLACIES OF THE YOUNG. 
“ ACQUAINTANCES.”” 
One of the most important concerns cf young people 
is the management of themselves in respect of what 
are called ‘ Acquaintances.” To have many friends 
is desirable, in a world where men afe generally 
thrown so much upon their own resources. But there 
is a distinction between the friendship of a certain 
number of respectable persons, who are only ready to 
exert themselves for us when called upon, and the ac- 
quaintance of a circle of contemporaries, who are per- 
petually forcing themselves upon our company for the 
mere purpose of mutual amusement. Taking the 
words in their usual signification, a young man ought 
to wish for many friends, but few acquaintances. 
There is something in the countenance of a com- 
panion that cheers and supports the frailty of human 
nature. One can speak and act more boldly with a 
triend by his side, than when alone. But it is the 
good fortune of men of strong character, and it ought 
to be the object of every one, to act well and boldly 
by himself. One thing young people may be assured 
of: almost all the great services which enlightened 
men have done for their race were performed alone. 
There was but one man, not two, at the discovery of 
the compass, of the Copernican system, of the loga- 
rithms, and of the principle of vaccination. To de- 
scend to lesser things, ask any man who has risen in 
worldly fortune, from small beginnings to great wealth 
and honour, how he contrived to do so, and you will 
find that he carved it all out for himself with his own 
hand. He willin all probability inform you that he 
has reached the honourable station in society which 
he now maintains, chiefly by narrowing the circle of 
his “private acquaintances,” and extending that of 
his “ public relations ;” most likely adding, that, had 
he on all occasions “ consulted” the persons with 
whom he happened to be acquainted, as to his designs, 
he would, by every calculation, have been still in the 
same obscure insignificant situation he once was. The 
truth is, it is only when alone that we have the ability 
to concentrate our minds upon any object; and it is 
only when things are done with the full force of one 
mind qualified for the purpose, that they are done well. 
, vis the misfortune of young people, before they be- 
come fully engaged in the relations of life and busi- 
ness, that they look too much to ‘‘ acquaintances” for 
encouragement, and make the amusement which 
“ acquaintances” can furnish too indispensable. The 
tender mind of youth is reluctant or unable to stand 
alone; it needs to be one of a class. Hence, the 
hours which ought te be spent in the acquisition of that 
general knowledge which is so useful in after-life, and 
which can only be acquired in the vacant days of 
youth, are thrown away in the most inglorious pur- 
suits ; for ‘ acquaintances”’ are seldom the companions 
of study, or the auxiliaries of business, but most ge- 
nerally the associates of a debauch, the fellow-flutterers 
upon the Mall, the companion-hounds in the chase of 
empty pleasure. It is amazing how much a youth can 
endure of the company of his principal “acquaintance.” 
Virgil’s expression, “‘tecum conswmere evo,” is real- 
ised in his case; for he veritably appears as if he could 
spend his whole life in the society of the treasured in- 
dividual. At thg approach of that person, every other 
matter is cast aside; the most important business 
seems nothing in contrast with the interchange of a 
smile or a jest with this duplicate of himself. The 
injunctions of the most valued relations—even of fa- 
ther and mother—are scattered to the winds, if they 
are at variance with the counsels or conduct of this 
precious person, whom, after all, he perhaps met only 
last week ataclub. The power of an “acquaintance” 


of this kind, for good or evil, over the mind of his to the reign of James I1V., we have sought and ob- 
friend, is so very great, that it may well give some | tained possession of a still more extensive (manuscript) 


concern to those who are really interested in the pro- 
spects of youth. But every effort to redeem a victim | 
from the fascination will be in vain, unless his natu- | 
ral or habitual goodness be shocked by the further 
exposure of the “ acquaintance’s” character. The 
only safeguard, therefore, against this mighty evil, is | 
previously to accustom youth to depend much upon | 
themselves, and to endeavour to infuse into them a 
sufficient degree of moral excellence to be a protection 
to them against the worst vices which “ acquaintances” 
may attempt to impart to them. 


There is a possibility, however, that the “ acquaint- 
ance” may be no worse than his fellow, and yet the 
two will do that together which they could not do 
singly. Virtue is, upon the whole, a thing of soli- 
tude: vice is a thing of the crowd. The individual 
will not dare to be wicked, for the responsibility, he 
knows, must be concentrated upon himself;, while 
the company, feeling that a divided responsibility is 
hardly any responsibility at all, is under no such con- 
straint. There is much edification to the heart of the 
thoughtless and wicked in the participation of compa- 
nions; and even in large associations of honourable 
men for honourable purposes, there is often wanting 
that fine tone of feeling which governs the conduct of 
perhaps each individual in the fraternity. Thus, an 
excessive indulgence in the company of “acquaintances” 
is to be avoided, even where these “ acquaintances” are 
not inferior in moral worth to ourselves. There is an 
easy kind of morality much in vogue among a great 
body of people, that “‘ what others do we may do,” as 
if higher standards had not been handed down by God 
himself from heaven, or constructed in the course of 
time by the wise and pure among men. This morality 
comes strongly into play among youth in their inter- 
course with contemporaries; and as it is always on 
rather a declining than an advancing scale, it soon 
leads them a great way down the paths of vice. 

It will be found, in general, that a considerable de- 
gree of abstinence from this indulgence is required, 
even to secure the most ordinary degree of success in 
life. Butif great things be aimed at, if we wish to 
surpass our fellows by many degrees, and to render 
ourselves honourably conspicuous among men, we 
must abjure “acquaintances” almost entirely. We 
must, for that purpose, withdraw ourselves from all 
temptation to idle and futile amusement—we must, in 
the words of a great poet, “shun delights, and live 
laborious days.” 


PRIVATE LIFE OF JAMES IV. OF 
SCOTLAND. 
Mr Pircairn, in some of the late volumes of his 
“‘ Criminal Trials,” has supplied us with a few occa- 
sional extracts from the accounts of the Lord High 
Treasurer of Scotland, which perhaps cast a stronger 
and steadier light upon the times to which they refer, 
than any historical documents hitherto published. 
These accounts, which are to be found in tolerable 
preservation in the General Register House, form 
simply a current record of the personal expenses of 
the king ; and we believe they commence s0 early as 
the time of Bruce, and do not close till Scotland 
ceased to have a distinct court. Previous to the pub- 
lication of Mr Pitcairn’s truly valuable work, hardly 
any extracts from this immense mine of curious de- 
tail had ever reached the public; and few even of the 
“ antiquarian trade” had ventured to grapple with the 
original volumes. Our curiosity having been greatly 
excited by Mr Pitcairn’s extracts, which chiefly refer 


series of selections relating to that era, from which 
we hope to supply some amusement aud information 
to our readers. 

The first idea which strikes one who dips into these 
accounts, is the amazing difference between all his 
preconceived notions of the court of James IV., and 
what is to be derived from this record. If the in- 
quirer has only read Marmion, and supposes James 
to have been a purely noble and gallant being, 
whose fittest office it was to lean over a lady’s chair 
while she sung to her lute, his dream will be effectu- 
ally broken by a perusal of the treasurer’s books. 
The effect, in short, which these memorabilia have 
upon the mind, is, as it were, to break down the pic- 
ture previously painted by history and poetry into its 
elements, and to show it up as only so much coarse 
thread, woven into a piece of canvass, and plastered 
over with a certain quantity of oil and coloured earth. 
The homely court of poor old Scotland is here shown 
in its real colours, and every atom of its composition 
estimated at no more than its exact value in Scots 
money. My Lord Treasurer was in truth no pain- 
ter—no searcher after fine and tricksy phrases; he 
tells his story in his own broad vernacular, and, we 
verily believe, does not cheat either his master or 
posterity of a single farthing. 

The reign of James IV. commenced on the 18th of 
June 1488, when he was only sixteen years of age, 
and terminated with his death at Flodden, on the 13th 
of September 1512. It is needless to enter into any 
disquisition respecting either his personal history or 
that of his country, for our object is only to afford such 
light upon these points as is supplied by the curious 
record before us, 

First, as to the AmuSsEMENTS of the king. Pre- 
vious to the general diffusion of literature, and the 
commencement of the great division of opinion upon 
religious and political subjects, which, since the Re- 
formation till the present time, has kept the minds of 
men constantly upon the qui vive, the chief resource 
for pastime seems to have been in practical sports, in 
listening to jesters and minstrels, and in attending 
homely plays and masquerades. In those simple 
days, men had neither newspapers nor novels ; reli- 
gion was a settled thing, demanding implicit faith 
and a routine of monotonous observances, but per- 
mitting no discussion; neither did the question of 
liberal or illiberal government divide men into two 
great debating parties. When not engaged in actual 
war, the superior classes indulged in its semblances— 
the tourney or the chase; or they planted the wan- 
dering minstrel in the midst of their circle, and held 
their breath while he recounted the feats of the mighty 
of old; or they lolled over gaming boards, perhaps 
fixed in the bottoms of their windows—a specimen of 
which is stili to be seen in Craigmillar Castle; or they 
“ daffed” away the time in less rational indulgences 
over the social board, where the coarsest jest and the 
broadest allusion was ever most favourably received. 
Hence a modern reader is apt to be astonished at the 
multitudinous expenses of King James on the score 
of amusements, of which we shall proceed to give some 
details. 

The chief out-of-door sports of the king seem to 
have been the tournament, hunting the deer, hawk- 
ing, archery, “the cache,” and playing at bowls. 
His principal in-door sports were playing at “ the ta- 
bles,” cards, and dice. On all these subjects the en- 
tries in the treasurer’s books are very numerous and 
frequent ; we shall only, however, give such as appear 
to us to be curious, or which refer to practices not 
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now familiar. ‘‘ May 10, 1496—to the king, in Stri- 
vilin, to play at the cache,” six pounds ten shillings. 
This is a game to which we have seen various allu- 
sions in documents of the fifteenth century. Itseems 
to be the same with the ordinary sport of the ball, as 
now played by boys against a dead wall, and which in 
Scotland is still called the cage-ball. On the day suc- 
ceeding the above entry, is one of twenty-four shil- 
lings, “‘to the king, to play at the bilis [bowls] at 
Drummonde.” On the 7th of Juneis an entry show- 
ing the possibility of very deep play at the cache: 
“Po Wat of Lesly, that he wan at the cache fra the 
king,” twenty-three pounds eight shillings! On the 
single night of Christmas 1496, there are given to the 
king at Melrose, to spend at cards, “thirty-five uni- 
cornis, eleven French crowns, a ducat, a ridare, and 
a lew”’—in all, forty-two pounds. “ April 17, 1497— 
giffen to the king, that he tynt at the buttis in Stri- 
vilin, vijs.” This refers to archery, the butts being 
two mounds, at a proper distance from each other, 
whereupon the marks were set. On the 24th of July 
1504, there is an entry of fifty-six shillings, ‘‘to 
George Campbell, gardiner in Strivilin, to big the 
bow-buttis in Strivilin, furth of the garding be- 
side the stable.” April 22, 1497—‘‘ two shillings 
paid for foot-balls to the king ;” and, ‘ January 
2, 1504—that samyne nycht, in Samuelstone, to the 
king, to play at the tables with the laird, three French 
crowns.” hroughout the whole of the winter pe- 
riod, there are entries almost every night for sums 
lost at the cards or the tables; for the king, with true 
royal feeling, seems to have thought it beneath him 
ever to win. In thesummer, we find as frequent al- 
Jusions to his hawks and hounds, to his bows and ar- 
rows, and his armour and justing spears. 

In thedepartment of miscellaneous amusements, we 
find matters still more curiously illustrative of the 
manners of the age. On the Sth of August 1488, 
within six or seven weeks of the barbarous death of 
his father, through a rebellion in which he was him- 
self (it is said, innocently) concerned, the king is 
found giving five pounds at Linlithgow ‘to Patrick 
Jobnston and the players that playt to the king.” 
The same company played a twelvemonth after at the 
same place for the entertainment of a Spanish embassy, 
and received eight poundseight shillings. Wherever 
he goes, the king seems to have been entertained by 
“< dansaris and gysaris,” who were probably connected 
with the particular place where they exhibited. For 
instance, January 5, 1504, he gives eight French 
crowns to “ the gysaris of the toune of Edinburghe;” 
and, August 20, 1488, being at a justice-ayre at La. 
nark, he gives six-and-thirty shillings ‘‘ to dansaris 
and gysaris.”’ On another occasion, he gives a like 
sum to ‘the dansaris and gysaris” at Arbroath. The 
‘*dansaris’’? were no doubt morrice-dancers, for, on 
the 3lst December 1506, there is an entry of four 
pounds twelve shillings to Thomas Boswell, “‘ for xxx. 
dosane of bellis for dansaris.”’ ‘ Gysaris,” and “ dan- 
saris,” and “ playaris,” appear to have been in some 
measure synonymous, as on “Sanct Johnnis day, 
1491,” asum is given to “ gysaris that dansit to the 
king,” in Linlithgow; and on the 13th of August 
1503, thirty French crowns are given to the “ gysaris 
that playit the play.” Perhaps one of the most cu- 
rious entries on this score, is one on the 16th of July 
1491, ‘to the Spanyeartis that dansyt before the king 

‘on the cawsay of Edinburghe, before the thesaura- 
ris lwgeing, xxx. unicornis,”’ equal to twenty-seven 
pounds. A relic of this profession has come down to 
our own day. 

Music was another of the king’s favourite amuse- 
ments, as it was also one of his own accomplishments. 
* Dec. 6, 1497—to John Jamesoune for a lute to the 
king, 6s. 8d.” ‘ July 8, 1504—for a lute and a pair 
of monocordis brocht hame to the king be William 
Brownhill, quhilk cost in Flanders 45s.”” These and 
‘similar entries show his own propensity for music, 
and the kind of instruments upon which he performed. 
He retained about his person a vast multitude of 
““lntaris,” ‘‘ piparis,’’ “ fithelaris” (fiddlers), ‘clare 
schaaris”’ (Highland harpers), “ tabrounaris,”’ “trum. 
petaris,” “* schawmeris,” &c., to all of whom occasional 
entries are made, for ordinary pay and presents. 

-Many of these humble children of Euterpe were na- 
tives of other countries; many from Ireland and the 
Highlands. July 10, 1489, eight pounds eight shil- 
lings are paid ‘‘to Inglis (English) pyparis that came 
to the castell and playit to the king.” On the 26th 
of August 1504, four French crowns are given “to 
Cuddy the Inglis luter, to louse his cheyne of grotis, 
quhilk he tint at the cartis” (do relieve his chain of 
groats, which he lost at cards). The king also had an 
English jester, styled variously “Jolly Johne, the 
‘fule of Englande,” and ‘‘ Gentil Johne, the Englise 
fule,” to whom numerous sums are given. Of “‘men- 
Stralis,” who joined the professions of music and 
poetry, James entertained no fewer than thirty-one 
at his own court, while to those who were local to the 
‘particular towns he visited, he was invariably gene- 
rous. Blind Harry, the minstrel, to whom we are in- 
debted for the well-known popular poem of WALLACE, 
_was a regular attaché of the court, and appears to have 
received eighteen shillings every three months, as a 
pension. On the 27th of April 1490, one of these 
sums is entered for Blind Harry; and as five shillings 
are given on the same day to ‘the cobill man of Cam- 
buskenneth quhen the king past owre” (the Forth), 
we are entitled to assume that the guerdon in this 
particular instance was extended almost on the very 
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scene of Wallace’s chief victory, the battle of Stirling 
Bridge. James is also very bountiful to bards of 
higher standing; forinstance, Dunbar is found in the 
constant receipt of L.20 a-year. It is assumed by the 
modern poet Beattie, upon the credit, we believe, of 
Percy, that ‘‘ the north countrie” was the proper na- 
tivity of minstrels; but how does this consort with 
the repeated mention in these accounts of “ men- 
stralis’” from England and the southern states of 
Hurope! ‘‘ November 21, 1504—to ane of the foure 
Italiene menstralis, to by him ane hat, by the king’s 
command, xiiijs.” ‘1512-13, February 15—Item, 
to Guilyeame, organer, Frencheman, and his five 
complices, French menstralis, xxvl, vs.” Another of 
James’s minstrels is called Dominico, which looks 
amazingly little like a hyperborean name. There 
seems to have been a great confusion in the duties of 
minstrels. The character was nearly allied to but- 
foonery and mere story-telling; and hence we are the 
less to wonder at the apparently barbarous edicts of 
those days, which denounce the profession of poesy as 
rank vagrancy. Jesters, minstrels, and dancers, are 
all classed in one servile enumeration, and all occa- 
sionally receive the same allowances for livery. 

In the department of “singing,” we have a curious 
entry, which appears to have taken place on the festi- 
val still observed in Scotland under the name of 
Handsel Monday. ‘‘1491—-on Monunda the ij. of 
Januar., to Sir Thomas Galbretht, Jok Goldsmyt, and 
Crafurde, for the singyn of a ballat to the king in the 
morning, iij. unicornis,” equal to two pounds four- 
teen shillings. Two years before, there is an entry 
of ten pounds “to Wilyeam Sangster of Lithquo, for 
a sang-buke he brocht to the king ;”? and almost at the 
same time we find given ‘‘ to Cunnynghame the 
singar, at the kingis commande, a demy,” 4. e. four- 
teen shillings. ‘1496, May 23—Item, that saym 
nicht to ij. women that sang to the king in Strivilin, 
xiiijs.”” And such entries are frequent. In the de- 
partment of jesting and story-telling, we have, “ April 
5, 1491—to Wallase that tells the geistis,” eighteen 
shillings ; ‘‘ January 22, 1507-8—Item, to ane jes- 
tour, be the kingis comand,” five shillings. It is a 
circumstance not unworthy, perhaps, of being noted, 
that an ancestor of the biographer of Samuel John- 
son—the prince of modern literary gossips—was a con- 
Spicuous figure in the train devoted to the amuse- 
ment of the Scottish monarch. Thomas Boswell, a 
cadet of the old house of Balmouto, and who was finally 
rewarded for his services by a grant of the estate of 
Auchinleck, is entered on one occasion, already touched 
upon, for the receipt of money to purchase bells to 
thirty dancers. On another occasion, he receives a 
sum to purchase dancing attire for himself. We sus- 
pect that he held an office in the court of King James, 
not very different from that held by his descendant in 
the court of King Samuel. On the 2d of August 
1504, is an entry of twenty-eight shillings, given to 
“James Hog, the tale-teller, to fee twa hors in Esk- 
dale, with the kingis harness.” Perhaps we have 
here another instance of collusive character and pro- 
fession in remote relations. 

James IV. was infected with the absurdities of al- 
chemy. Accordingly, on the llth day of February 
1503-4, we find twenty shillings of sound money given 
away “to the man suld mak aurwm potabile, be the 
kingis commands.” But the good monarch hadsa 
still stranger craze than this: he was an amateur sur- 
geon, and seems, in that character, to have been a 
somewhat formidable person among his courtiers. 
“ April 10, 1510—Item, to the blind wyf that hed her 
eyne schorne [%. e. we suppose, couched for the cata- 
ract], xijjs.”” The phrase, as Mr Pitcairn remarks, 
is most ominous of “‘evil success.” It would almost 
appear that the king was willing to pay poor people 
for liberty to operate upon them. “1511-12, February 
9—Item, to ane fallow becaus the king pullit furtht 
his tootht, xiiijs. ;” “¢ February 25—Item, to Kynnard, 
the barbour, for twa teith drawin furtht of his heid 
be the king, xiiijs.” On another occasion, his foreign 
minstrel Dominico receives eighteen shillings, ‘to gyf 
the king leve to lat him bluid.” We may suppose 
that when the king puts a bounty upon the toothache, 
the malady will be apt to become popular. 


SCOTTISH NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
THE LAW OF SCOTLAND. 

Tue foundation upon which the superstructure of 
our law is reared, is a very ancient work entitled the 
“ Regiam Majestatem.” Almost no point in history 
has been so warmly canvassed as the authorship of 
this production ; one party asserting it to be a com- 
pilation dictated by David I. of Scotland, and another, 
with equal feasibility, declaring it to be a work digested 
by order of Edward I. of England, and introduced by 
him into this country for the purpose of assimilating 
the Scotch with the English law. Leaving this to be 
cleared up by the researches of historians, it may be 
mentioned, that whether Edward was the patron of 
the Regiam or not, it is at least very certain, that, on 
conquering the northern part of the island, he was 
anxious to engraft upon it the institutions of his own 
kingdom. While he and his successor were in Scot- 
land, the Court of King’s Bench sat at Roxburgh, 
where cases were determined on equal terms from all 
parts of Britain, 

This remarkable compilation of laws was the only 
written law of the kingdom, until James I. attempted 
to superadd ‘the enactments of Parliament, and intro- 


duce the civilised usages of the English government. 
The acts of the Scottish Parliament were for several 
ages of little force in a country so turbulent as Scot- 
land; but at Jength, as the people became more civi- 
lised, they came into complete operation. Though 
these statutes were ultimately the cause of dispossess- 
ing the Regiam, that work was not neglected. ‘The 
new laws were constituted on the model therein pre- 
sented; and thus the principles of the Roman, and the 
other legal usages of a foreign character, have tormed 
the basis on which almost all our municipal laws are 
founded, 

Before proceeding farther, it may be of use to say 
a few words in reference to the Roman law, as deve- 
loped inthe Justinian code. “ The emperor Justinian, 
who flourished in the year 533, having (says Banck- 
ton, a Scottish lawyer) by his great victories restored 
to the Roman empire the several vast provinces which 
had been dismembered from it in the times of his pre- 
decessors, by the Goths, Vandals, and other foreign 
nations, and enjoying perfect tranquillity, undertook 
the noble but difficult enterprise of reducing their laws 
to order, which, by their immense bulk, had fallen into 
great confusion ; and, in the first place, he caused com- 
pile the code, consisting of the constitutions of the em- 
perors from Adrian’s time till his own, collected out” 
of the Gregorian, Hermogenian, and Thecdosian codes. 
Next, he caused digest what was proper to have the 
sanction of laws of the writings of the Roman lawyers, 
that flourished either in times of the commonwealth, 
or under the emperors till the emperor Gordian, under 
whom Modestinus, the last of those illustrious lawyers, 
lived. ‘These consisted of no less than two thonsand 
volumes, all which were perused by the learned per- 
sons commissioned for that purpose, who excerpted 
such portions as they thought fit for the design, and 
composed them into fifty books, called the Pandects 
and Digests, which the emperor authorised for laws, 
and advised the same to be published. And the very 
same year he advised the Institutions, asthe elements of 
the civil law, to be composed ; these are contained in 
four books, to which he likewise gave the imperial 
sanction. He afterwards added new laws or Novels; 
and the whole being joined together, the greatestmaga- 
zine of knowledge was thus formed that ever the world 
was favoured with. 

These Pandects or written laws were lost for many 
centuries after the overthrow of the empire by the 
barbarians, and they were not discovered till the year 
1137, before which time the whole of the nations of 
Europe were lying in the lowest pitch of degradation. 
A copy which had escaped the general destruction of 
Roman literature, it is said, was discovered accidentally 
in the town of Amalfi in Italy ; and no sooner was the 
fact promulgated, than the Romish ecelesiastics ad- 
dressed themselves warmly to the task of disseminating 
its contents throughout the different states in which 
they happened to be. The original copy of the Pan- 
dects was deposited at Florence, 1411, where, says 
Brenckman, an enthusiastic Dutch lawyer, whounder- 
took a pilgrimage to study one of the manuscripts, 
has left a learned work on the subject ; it is esteemed as 
the most valuable literary curiosity in existence, being 
preserved in purple velvet in a rich casket, and shown 
to travellers by the monks and magistrates bareheaded, 
and with lighted tapers. Modern tourists are silent 
respecting the present condition of the Pandects, but — 
we believe they are lodged among other rare books 
and manuscripts in the Florentine library of Maglia- 
bechina. The lawyers of Holland have written many 
ponderous volumes of commentaries on the Roman law, 
and to these monuments of learning and industry 
Scottish advocates frequently find occasion to refer in 
their papers and pleadings. There have been several 
splendid editions of the Pandects ; that commonly used 
is from the. Dutch press, and resembles a thick octavo 
Bible closely printed in double columns. The word 
Pandect signifies all the words, or all the sayings. 

Our lawyers now divide the common law into two 
departments—the written law, or that part of our 
jurisprudence derived from Scottish and British sta- 
tutes; and the unwritten or consuetudinary law, 
founded on customs and usages of great antiquity, and 
only known by the writings of modern authors. To 
these there might be added a third or minor branch, 
composed of acts of sederunt of the Court of Session, 
a judicature possessing very extensive powers in the 
interpretation of old statutes, in the regulation of its 
own forms, and in the enactment of a species of bye- 
laws, not infringing on British acts of Parliament, but 
calculated to supply what may have been left unpro- 
vided for in the written or unwritten law. In the 
exercise of a discretionary power of this description, 
the Court of ‘Session generally acts with very com- 
mendable prudence ; and it is fortunate for the liber- 
ties of the subject that such is the case. The old 
written law, or acts of the Scottish states, are often 
very tyrannical, and at least vexatious; and as there 
is no precise summary of abrogated and unabrogated 
enactments, it becomes thence the prerogative of the 
supreme judicatures to apply theres appears most 
consonant with justice and humanity. 

Much of the indistinctness of the civil and criminal 
jurisprudence of Scotland, arising from the circum- 
stance above quoted, has been obviated by compilations 
of legal institutes. The works of Mackenzie, Erskine, 
Stair, Hume, Bell, and other writers on the principles 
and forms of law, with the decisions of the courts on 
all kinds of cases, have considerably simplified the 
judicial code, and, in defiance of the apocryphal acts, 
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‘have rendered it more explicit and intelligible than 


thatof England, Except asregards cases bearing prin- 
cipally on mercantile law, which is only beginning to 
be forced on the attention of Scottish lawyers, it ap- 
parently suits every purpose required, to the complete 
satisfaction of thenation. Sometimes it is severe, but 
more ordinarily it is temperate, and generally mild 
and equitable. Considering the vicissitudes through 
which it has come, and the prejudices of many of its 
constructors, it is in reality a matter of surprise how 
it should be so steady, efficient, and humane. Now 
when modified and improved by British statutes, it 
requires only to be administered by active and prudent 
judges, to be every way worthy of permanent support. 
Beneficial as the progressive introduction of English 
institutions may be, any molestation of the common 
law, the ex loci, in favour of parallel usages from 
England (until these usages have been primarily 
purified), would be a serious error in international 
government. Should the legislature ever contemplate 


‘the abrogation of such an important national institu- 


tion, it is desirable that, in the first place, our juris- 
prudence be patiently studied ; and if a reciprocity of 
laws be ultimately found expedient, that the Scotch 
may at least have the gratification of contributing 
their due proportion to the imperial code. 


AN IRISH STORY. 7 
By the Author of ‘* Tales of the O’Hara Family.” 
TuHE faults of the lower orders of the Irish are suffi- 
ciently well known: perhaps their virtues have not 
been proportionately observed, or recorded for obser- 
vation. In this view the following story is written :-— 

The Irish plague called typhus fever raged in its 
terrors. In almost every third cabin there was a 
corpse daily. In every one, without an exception, 
there was what had made the corpse—hunger. It 
need not be added that there was poverty too. The 
poor could not bury their dead. From mixed motives 
of self protection, terror, and benevolence, those in 
easier circumstances exerted themselves to administer 
relief in different ways. Money was subscribed ; 
wholesome food was provided; and men of respecta- 
bility, bracing their minds to avert the danger that 
threatened themselves, by boldly facing it, entered the 
infected house, where death reigned almost alone, and 
took measures to cleanse and purify the close-cribbed 
air, and the rough bare walls. Before proceeding to 
our story, let us be permitted to mention some general 
marks of Irish virtue which, under those circum- 
stances, we personally noticed. 

In the early progress of the fever, before the more 
affluent roused themselves to avert, its career, let us 
cross the threshold of an individual peasant. His 
young wife lies dead; his second child is dying at her 
side; he has just sunk into a corner himself, under 
the first stun of disease, long resisted. The only per- 
sons of his family who have escaped contagion, and 
are likely to escape it, are his old father, who sits 
weeping feebly upon the hob, and his first-born, a boy 
of three or four years, who standing between the old 
man’s knees cries also for food. 

We visit the young peasant’s abode some time after. 
He has not sunk under “‘ the sickness.” He is fast 
regaining his strength, even without proper nourish- 
ment; he can creep out of doors, and sit in the sun. 
But, in the expression of his sallow and emaciated 
face, there is no joy for his escape from the grave, as 
he sits there alone, silent and brooding. His father 
and his surviving child are still hungry—more hun- 
gry, indeed, and more helpless than ever; for the 
neighbours who had relieved the family with a potato 
and a mug of sour milk, are now stricken down them- 


_ selves, and want assistance to a much greater extent 


than they can giveit. ‘I wish Mr Evans was in the 
place,”’ cogitated Michaul Carroll; but another fort- 
night elapsed, and Michaul’s hope proved vain. Mr 
Evans was still in London. Though a regular resi- 
dent on his small Irish estate since it had come into 
his possession, business unfortunately—and he would 
have said so himself—now kept him an unusually long 
time absent. Thus disappointed, Michaul overcame 
his repugnance to appear before the “‘ hard steward.” 
He only asked for work, however. There was none 
to be had. He turned his slow and still feeble foot 
into the adjacent town. It was market-day, and he 
took up his place among a crowd of other claimants 
for agricultural employment, shouldering a spade, as 
did each of his companions. Many farmers came to 
the well-known “ stannin,” and hired men at his right 
and at his left, but no one addressed Michaul. Once 
or twice, indeed, touched perhaps by his sidelong looks 
of beseeching misery, a farmer. stopt a moment before 
him, and glanced over his figure: but his worn and 
almost shaking limbs giving little promise of present 
vigour in the working field, worldly prudence soon 
conquered the humane feeling which started up to- 
wards him in the man’s heart, and, with a choking 
in his throat, poor Michaul saw the arbiter of his fate 
pass on. * 

He walked homeward, without having broken his 
fast that day. ‘Bud, musha, what’s the harm 0’ 
that ?” he said to himself; ‘only here’s the ould 
father an’ her pet boy, the weenock, without a pyatee 
either. Well, asthore, if they can’t have the pyatees, 
they must have betther food—that’s all ;—ay—” he 
muttered, clenching his hands at his sides, and impre- 
eating fearfully in Irish‘ an’ so they must.” 

He left his house again, and walked a good way to 


beg a few potatoes. He did not come back quite 
empty handed. His father and his child had a meal. 
He ate but a few himself; and when he was about to 
lie down in his corner for the night, he said to the old 
man, across the room, ‘‘ Don’t be a-crying to-night, 
father—you and the child there; bud sleep well, and 
ye'll have the good break’ast afore ye in the mornin’.” 

“ The good break’ast, my boy; a-then an’ where ’ill 
id come from 2?” “‘ A body promised it to me, father.” 
** Avich! Michaul; an’ sure its fun you’re making of 
us now at anyrate. Bud, the good night, an’ my 
blessin’ on your head, Michaul; an’ if we keep trust 
in the good God, an’ ax his blessin’ too, mornin’ an’ 
evenin’, gettin’ up an’ lyin’ down, He’ll bea friend to 
us at last.” 

Having thus spoken in the fervent and rather ex- 
aggerated, though every-day, words of pious allusion 
of the Irish poor man, old Carroll soon dropt asleep, 
with his arms round his little grandson, both overcome 
by an unusually abundant meal. In the middle of 
the night he was awakened by a stealthy noise. With- 
out moving, he cast his eyes round the cabin. A small 
window, through which the moon broke brilliantly, 
was open. He called to his son, but received no an- 
swer. He called again and again; all remained silent. 
He arose, and crept to the corner where Michaul had 
lain down. It was empty. He looked out through 
the window into the moonlight. The figure of a man 
appeared at a distance, just about to enter a pasture- 
field belonging to Mr Evans. 

The old man leaned his back against the wall of 
the cabin, trembling with sudden and terrible mis- 
givings. With him, the language of virtue, which 
we have heard him utter, was not cant. In early 
prosperity, in subsequent misfortunes, and in his late 
and present excess of wretchedness, he had never 
swerved in practice from the spirit of his own exhorta- 
tions to honesty before men, and love for and depend- 
ence upon God, which, as he has truly said, he had 
constantly addressed to his son since his earliest child- 
hood. And hitherto that son had indeed walked by 
his precepts, further assisted by a regular observance 
of the duties of his religion. Was he now about to 
turn into another path ? to bring shame on his father 
in his old age ? to puta stain on their family and their 
name, “the name that a rogue or a bould woman 
never bore,”’ continued old Carroll, indulging in some 
of the pride and egotism for which an Irish peasant is, 
under his circumstances, remarkable. And then came 
the thought of the personal peril incurred by Michaul; 
and his agitation, incurred by the feebleness of age, 
nearly overpowered him. 

He was sitting on the floor, snivering like one in an 
ague-fit, when he heard steps outside the house. He 
listened, and they ceased; but the familiar noise of 
an old barn-door creaking on its crazy hinges, came 
on his ear. It was now day-dawn. He dressed him- 
self ; stole out cautiously; peeped into the barn 
through a chink of the door, and all he had feared 
met full confirmation. There, indeed, sat Michaul, 
busily and earnestly engaged, with a frowning brow 
and a haggard face, in quartering the animal he had 
stolen from Mr Evans’s field. The sight sickened the 
father—the blood on his son’s hands, and all. He 
was barely able to keep himself from falling. A fear 
if not a dislike of the unhappy culprit also came upon 
him. His unconscious impulse was to re-enter their 
cabin unperceived, without speaking a word; he suc- 
ceeded in doing so; and then he fastened the door 
again, and undressed, and resumed his place beside 
his innocent little grandson. About an hour after- 
wards, Michaul came in cautiously through the still 
open window, and also undressed and reclined on his 
straw, after glancing towards his father’s bed, who 
pretended to be asleep. At the usual time for ris- 
ing, old Carroll saw him suddenly jump up, and pre- 
pare to go abroad. He spoke to him, leaning on his 
elbow. 

‘And what are you about?” “ Going for the good 
break’ast I promised you, father dear.” ‘‘ An’ who’s 


‘the good Christhin ill give id to us, Michaul 2?” ‘* Oh, 


you'll know that soon, father: now, a good bye:” he 
hurtied to the door. ‘A good bye, then, Michaul ; 
bud, tell me, what’s that on your hand ?” 

‘* No—nothin’,” stammered Michaul, changing co- 
lour as he hastily examined the hand himself; ‘‘no- 
thin’ is on id; what could there be ?” (nor was there, 
for he had very carefully removed all evidence of 
guilt from his person; and the father’s question was 
asked upon grounds distinct from any thing he then 
saw. ‘* Well, avich, an’ sure I didn’t say any thing 
was on it wrong, or any thing to make you look so 
quare, an’ spake so sthrange to your father, this morn- 
in’; only I'll ax you, Michaul, over again, who has 
took such a sudden likin’ to us, to send us the good 
break’ast ? an’ answer me sthraight, Michaul—what 
is id to be, that you call it so good 2” 

“The good mate, father: he was again passing 
the threshold. ‘“ Stop!” cried his father, “ stop, 
an’ turn fornent me.. Mate ?—the good mate ? What 
’?ud bring mate into our poor house, Michaul? Tell 
me, I bid you again an’ again, who is to give id to 
you?” ‘Why, as [ said afore, father, a body that 

” 


‘A body that thieved id, Michaul Carroll !”” add- 
ed the old man, as his son hesitated, walking close 
up to the culprit; “a body that thieved id, an’ no 
other body. Don’t think to blind me, Michaul. Iam 
ould, to be sure; but sense enough is left in me to 


| look round among the neighbours, in my own mind, 


an’ know that none of ’em that has the will, has the 
power to send us the mate for our break’ast, in an ho- 
nest way. An’ I don’t say outright that you had 
the same thought wid me, when you consented to take 
it from a thief—I don’t mean to say that you’d go to 
turn a thief’s receiver at this hour o’ your life, an’ af- 
ther growin’ up from a boy to a man widout bringin’ 
a spot o’ shame on yourself, or on your weenock, or 
on one of us. No; IL won’t say that. Your heart 
was scalded, Michaul, an’ your mind was darkened, 
for a start; an’ the thought o’ gettin’ comfort for the 
ould father, an’ for the little son, made you consent in 
a hurry, widout lookin’ well afore you, or widout look- 
in’ up to your good God.” 

“ Father, father, let me alone !—don’t spake them 
words to me,” interrupted Michaul, sitting on a stool, 
and spreading his large and hard hands over his face. 

*‘ Well, thin, an’ I won’t, avich ; I won’t; nothin’ 
to throuble you, sure; I didn’t mean id; only this. 
avourneen, don’t bring a mouthful o’ the bad, un- 
lucky victuals into this cabin; the pyatees, the wild 
berries 0’ the bush, the wild roots 0’ the earth, will be 
sweeter to us, Michaul; the hunger itself will be 
sweeter ; an’ when we give God thanks afther our 
poor meal, or afther no mealat all, our hearts will be 
lighter, and our hopes for to-morrow sthronger, avich- 
ma-chree, than if we faisted on the fat o’ the land, 
but couldn’t ax a blessin’ on our faist.”” 

“ Well, thin, J won’t, either, father, I won’t; an’ 
sure you have your way now. I'll only go outa little 
while from you—to beg; or else, as you say, to root 
down in the ground, with my nails, like a baste-brute, 
for our break’ast.” 

“ But you know, Michaul, there would be danger 
in quitting the place widont hiding well every scrap 
of any thing that could tell on us.”’ 

“ Tell on us! What can tell on us?’? demanded 
Michaul ; “ what’s in the place to tell onus?” ‘* No- 
thin’ in the cabin, I know, Michaul; but ty 

“ But what, father?” ‘* Have you left nothin’ in 
the way, out there ?” whispered the old man, pointing 
towards the barn. “ Out there! Where? What— 
what do you mean at all now, father? Sure you 
know it’s your ownself has kept me from as much as 
laying ahand onit.” ‘* Ay, to-day-mornin’; bud you 
laid a hand on it last night, avich, an’ so ” § Curp- 
an-duoul !”” imprecated Michaul, “this is too bad, 
at any rate; no I didn’t—last night, or any other 
night—let me alone, I bid you, father.” ‘* Come back 
again, Michaul,” commanded old Carroll, as his son 
once more hurried to the door; and his words were 
instantly obeyed. Michaul, after a glance abroad, and 
a start which the old man did not notice, paced to the 
middle of the floor, hanging his head, and saying ina 
low voice, ‘‘ Hushth now, father—it’s time.” 

“No, Michaul, I will not hushth ; an’ it is not time; 
come out with me to the barn.” 

“ Hushth !” repeated Michaul, whispering sharply ; 
he had glanced sideways to the square patch of strong 
morning sunlight on the ground of the cabin, defined 
there by the shape of the open door, and saw it in- 
truded upon by the shadow of a man’s bust leaning 
forward in an earnest posture. 

“Is id in your mind to go back into your sin, Mi- 
chaul, an’ tell me you were not in the barn, at day- 
break, this mornin’ ?” asked his father, still uncon- 
scious of a reason for silence. 

“Arrah, hushth, ould man!’ Michaul made a 
hasty sign towards the door, but was disregarded— 
‘I saw you in id,” pursued old Carroll, sternly: ‘“‘ay 
and at your work in id, too.” ‘* What’s that you’re 
Sayin’, ould Peery Carroll ??? demanded a well-known 
voice. “ Enough—to hang his son,”’ whispered Mi- 
chaul to his father, as Mr Evans’s land-steward, fol- 
lowed by his herdsman and two policemen, entered 
the cabin. Ina few minutes afterwards, the police- 
men had in charge the dismembered carcass of the 
sheep, dug out of the floor of the barn, and were es- 
corting Michaul, handcuffed, to the county jail, in the 
vicinity of the next town. They could find no trace 
of the animal’s skin, though they sought attentively 
for it; and this seemed to disappoint them and the 
steward a good deal. 

From the moment that they entered the cabin, till 
their departure, old Carroll did not speak a word. 
Without knowing it, as it seemed, he sat down on his 
straw bed, and remained staring stupidly around him, 
or at one or other of his visitors. When Michaul was 
about to leave the wretched abode, he paced quickly 
towards his father, and holding out his ironed hands, 
and turning his cheek for a kiss, said smiling miser- 
ably, ‘‘God be wid you, father dear.” Still the old 
man was silent, and the prisoner and all his atten- 
dants passed out on the road. But it was then the 
agony of old Carroll assumed a distinctness. Utter- 
ing a fearful cry, he snatched up his still sleeping little 
grandson, ran with the boy in his arms till he over- 
took Michaul ; and, kneeling down before him in the 
dust, said, “‘I ax pardon o” you, avich—won’t you 
tell me I have id afore you go? an’ here I’ve brought 
little Peery for you to kiss; you forgot.him, avowr- 
neen,”” ns 

‘© No, father, I didn’t,” answered Michaul, as he 
stooped to kiss the child; ‘an’ get up, father, get up; 
my hands are not my own, or I wouldn’t let you do 
that afore your son. Get up, there’s nothin’ for you 
to throuble yourself about; that is, I mean, I have 
nothin’ to forgive you : no, but every thing to be thank~- 
ful for, an’ to love you for; you were always an’ ever 
the good father tome; an ——.”” The many strong 
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and bitter feelings which till now he had almost. per- 
fectly kept in, found full vent, and poor Michaul could 
not goon. The parting from his father, however, so 
different from what it had promised to be, comforted 
him. The old man held him in his arms, and wept 
on his neck, They were separated with difficulty. 
‘Peery Carroll, sitting on the road-side after he lost 
sight of the prisoner, and holding his screaming grand- 
son on his knees, thought the cup of his trials was 
full. By this imprudence he bad fixed the proof of 
guilt on his own child; that reflection was enough 
for him, and he could indulge it only generally. But 
he was yet to conceive distinctly in what dilemma he 
had involved himself as well as Michaul. ‘The police- 
men cate back to compel his appearance before the 
magistrate; and when the little child had been dis- 
posed of in a neighbouring cabin, he understood, to 
his consternation and horror, that he was to be the 
chief witness against the sheep-stealer.. Mr Evans's 
steward knew well the meaning of the words he had 
overheard him say in the cabin, and that, if compelled 
to swear all he was aware of, no doubt would exist 
of the criminality of Michaul, in the eyes of a jury. 
‘Tis a sthrange thing to ax a father to do,” mut- 
tered Peery, more than once, as he proceeded to the 
magistrates ; “it’s a very sthrange thing.” 

The magistrate proved to be a humane man. Not- 
withstanding the zeal of the steward and the police- 
men, he committed Michaul for trial, without conti- 
nuing to press the hesitating and bewildered old 
Peery mto any detailed evidence; his nature seemed 
to rise against the task, and he said to the steward, 
“JT have enough of facts for making out a committal ; 
if you think the father will be necessary on the trial, 
subpcena him.”’ 

The steward objected that Peery would abscond, 
and demanded to have him bound over to prosecute, 
on two sureties, solvent and respectable. The ma- 
gistrate assented; Peery could name no bail; and 
consequently he also was marched to prison, though 
prohibited from holding intercourse with Michaul. 

The assizes sooncame on. Michaul was arraigned ; 
and, during his plea of “not guilty,” his father ap- 
peared, unseen by him, in the jailor’s custody, at the 
back of the deck, or rather in an inner dock. The 
trial excited a keen and painful interest in the court, 
the bar, the jury. box, and the crowds of spectators. 
It was universally known that a sonhad stolena sheep, 
partly to feed a starving father; and that out of the 
mouth of thatfather it was now sought to condemn him. 
“What will the old man do ?” was the general question 
which ran through the assembly: and while few of 
the lower orders could contemplate the possibility of 
his swearing tothe truth, many of their betters scarce 
hesitated to make out for him a case of natural neces- 
sity tu swear falsely. 

The trialbegan. The first witness, the herdsman, 
proved the loss of the sheep, and the finding the dis- 
membered carcass in the old barn. The policemen 
and the steward followed to the same effect, and the 
Jatter added the allusions which he had heard the father 
make to the son, upon the morning of the arrest of the 
latter. The steward went down from thetable. There 
was a pause and complete silence, which the attorney 
for the prosecution broke by saying to the erier, de- 
liberately, ‘Call Peery Carroll.” “ Here, sir,” im- 
mediately answered Peery, as the jailor led him by a 
side-door out of the back dock to'the table. The pri- 
soner started round; but the new witness against him 
had passed for an instant into the crowd. The next 
instant, old Peery was seen ascending the table, assisted 
» by the jailor, and by many other commiserating hands 
near him. Every glance fixed on his face. ‘The bar- 
risters looked wistfully up from their séats round the 
table; the judge put a glass to his eye, and seemed to 
study his features attentively. Among the audience 
there ran alow but expressive murmur of pity and in- 
terest. Though emaciated by confinement, anguish, 
and suspense, Peery’s cheeks had a flush, and his weak 
blue eyes glittered. The half-gaping expression of 
his parched and haggard lips was miserable to see. 
And yet he did not tremble much, nor appear so con- 
founded as upon the day of his visit to the magistrate, 

The moment he stood upright on the table, he turn- 
ed himself fully to the judge, withouta glance towards 
the dock. “Sit down, poor man,” said the judge. 
** Thanks to you, my lord, I will,” answered Peery, 
“only, first, I’d ax you to let me kneel for a little 
start ;” and he accordingly did kneel, and after bow- 
ing his head, and forming the sign of the cross on his 
forehead, he locked up and said, ‘‘ My judge in heaven 
above, ’tis you I pray to keep me to my duty, afore 
my earthly judge this day;—amen:”—and then re- 
peating the sign of the cross, he seated himself. 

The examination of the witness commenced, and 
humanely proceeded as follows—(the counsel for the 
prosecution’ taking no notice of the superfluity of 
Peery’s answers. ) 

“Do you know Michaul, or Michael, ‘Carroll, the 
prisoner at the bar?” 

““Afore that night, sir, I believed 1 snew him well; 
every thought of his mind, every bit of the heart in 
his body; afore that night, no living cratur could 
throw a word at Michaul Carroll, or say he ever for- 
got his father’s renown, or his love of his good God ;— 
an’ sure the people are afthur telling you by this time 
how it came about that night—an’ you, my lord—an’ 
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think of it; ’twas for the weenock and the ould father 
that he done it;—indeed, indeed, we hadn’t a pyatee 
in the place; an’ the sickness was among us a start 
afore; it took the wife from him, and another baby; 
au’ id had himself down a week or so beforehand ; 
an’ ali that day he was looking for work, but couldn’t 
get a hand’s iurn to do; an’ that’s the way it was; 
not a mouthful for me an’ little Peery ; an’, more be- 
token, he grew sorry for id in the mornin’, an’ pro- 
mised me not to touch a scrap of what was in the barn 
—ay, long afore the steward an’ the peelers came on 
us—but was willin’ togoamong the neighbours an’ beg 
our breakfast along’ wid myself, from door to door, 
sooner than touch it.” 

“It is my painful duty,” resumed the barrister, 
when Peery would at length cease, ‘‘ to ask you for 
closer information. You saw Michael Carroll in the 
barn that night?” ‘The Lord pity him and me—I 
did, sir.” ‘+ Doing what ?”? “ The sheep between 
his hands,” answered Peery, dropping his head, and 
speaking almost inaudibly. aitite 

“JT must still give you pain, I fear; stand up; take 
the crier’s rod ; and if you see Michael Carroll in court, 
lay it on his head.” 

“ Och, musha, musha, sir, don't ax meto do that |” 
pleaded Peery, rising, wringing his hands. 

“‘T am sorry to command you todo it, witness, but 
you must take the rod,” answered the judge, bending 


his head close to his notes, to hide his own tears ; and | 
| at the same time, many a veteran barrister rested bis | 


forehead on the edge of the table. In the body of the 
court were heard sobs. ‘‘ Michaul, avich / Michaul, 
a-corra-ma-chree !”? exclaimed Peery, when at length 
he took the rod. 

“My father does what is right,” answered Michaul, 
in Irish. The judge immediately asked to have, his 
words translated ; and when he learned their import, 
regarded the prisoner with satisfaction. ‘‘ We rest 
here, my lord,” said the counsel, with the air of a man 
freed from a painful task. The judge instantly turned 
to the jury box. 

“ Gentlemen of the jury—That the prisoner at the 
bar stole the sheep in question, there can be no shade 
of moral doubt. But you have a very peculiar case 
to consider. A son steals a sheep that his own fa- 
mishing father and his own famishing son may have 
food. His aged parent is compelled to give evidence 
against him here for theact. ‘The old manvirtuously 
tells the truth, and the whole truth, before you and 
me. He sacrifices his natural feelings—and we have 
seen that they are lively—to his honesty, and to his 
religious sense of the sacred obligations of an oath. 
Gentlemen, I will pause to observe, that the old man’s 
conduct is strikingly exemplary, and even noble. It 
teaches all of us alesson. Gentlemen, it isnot within 
the province of a judge to censure the rigour of the 
proceedings which have sent him before us. But I 
venture to anticipate your pleasure that, notwithstand- 
ing all the evidence given, you will be enabled to ac- 
quit that old man’s son, the prisoner at the bar. I 
have said there cannot be the shade of a moral doubt 
that he has stolen the sheep, and I repeat the words. 
But, gentlemen, there is a legal doubt, to the full be- 
netit of which he is entitled. Thesheep has not been 
identified. The herdsman could not venture to iden- 
tify it (and it would have been strange if he could) 
from the dismembered limbs found in the barn. To 
his mark on its skin, indeed, he might have positively 
spoken; but no skin has been discovered. 'There- 
fore, according to the evidence, and you have sworn to 
decide by that alone, the prisoner is entitled to your ac- 
quittal. Possibly, now that the prosecutor sees the case 
in its full bearing, he may be pleased with this result.” 

While the jury, in evident satisfaction, prepared to 
return their verdict, Mr Mvans, who had but a mo- 
ment before returned home, entered the court, and 
becoming aware of the concluding words of the judge, 
expressed his sorrow aloud that the prosecution had 
ever been undertaken; that circumstances had kept 
him ignorant of it, though it had gone on in his name; 
and he begged leave to assure his lordship that it 
would be his future effort to keep Michaul Carroll] in 
his former path of honesty, by finding him honest and 
ample employment, and, as far as in him lay, to re- 
ward the virtue of the eld father. 


While Peery Carroll was laughing and erying in a | 


breath, in thearms of his delivered sun, a subscription, 
commenced by the bar, was mounting into a con- 
siderable sum for his advantage.—J’'riendship’s Offer- 
ing, 1831. 


DR ALEXANDER MURRAY. 


Tue Editor has been favoured with the following ad- 
ditional anecdote by the Rev. William Strang, minis- 
ter of one of the Relief congregations, Edinburgh, 
illustrative of the early destitute condition of the late 
Dr Alexander Murray, whose life was some weeks ago 
presented in the Journal. Mr Strang places the cir- 
cumstance to which he alludes two years later than 
that recorded in the autobiography ; but which is the 
more correct, is left to the judgment of thoseacquainted 
with Murray in his juvenile days. How the incident 
should have been Omitted in the ‘‘ Life of Murray,” 
written by himself, it is impossible to conjecture. 
“Some time, I think,”’ says Mr Strang, “ in the 
summer of 1796, I was taking a forenoon’s ride for 


ye, gintlemen—an’ all good Christhins that hear me ;— | two or three miles beyond the village of Minigaff. In 


here I am to help to hang him—my own boy, and my 
only one—but, for all that, gintlemen, ye ought to 


ascending a hilly part of the road, I dismounted, and 
leading my horse, the day being warm, my attention 
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was attracted by a ragged hoy sitting upon the heath, 
reading. Being in no hurry, and impelled by curio- 

sity, I drew near, and spoke to him. Observing a 

number of books lying around him, I lifted one, and, 

opening it, found it to be Virgil. I desired him to 

read the first Eclogue, and he did so, ad aperturam Hi- 

bri. JI asked if he knew me; he said he did. . asked 

if he knew where I lived; he replied, Yes. I re- 

quested him to call on Friday night at six o’clock to 

tea. Hecame; but judge Mrs Strang’s astonishment 

when Murray appeared, and announced his invita- 

tion. Having intentionally concealed the circum. 

stance of our interview, she was horrified at the idea 
of my folly in requesting a beggar boy, barefooted, 

clothed in rags, of whom she had never heard, to drink 

tea. However, after a little explanation, she was su- 

tisfied, and he was entertained with a hearty welcome. 

When he tasted the tea, he said it was the firsthe had 

ever drank, and thought it smelt like new-mown hay, 

Having expressed a wish to see Blair’s Lectures on 

Rhetoric, I told him I had lent it to a Mr Hume, but 
the moment he was done with it, it should be at his 

service. He put a manuscript into my hands, saying 

it contained poems he had written in the moors; and 

begged of me to procure a subscription for printing 
them, in order to purchase clothes. i desired him to 

leave.them with me for two or three weeks; that if I 
found they were good, and fit for meeting the public 
eye, I should comply with his request; but if not, I 
‘should take care he should soon exhibit a more respect- 
able appearance. For obvious reasons, the idea of 
publishing the poems was dropped; but Murray on 
his return was furnished with the means of appearing 
in a garb more suited to his future prospects. A few 
days after, accidentally meeting with the Rev. Garlies 
Maitland, minister of the parish of Minigaff, and 
mentioning the circumstance of Murray’sacquirements 
in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, he sent for him to his 
house, examined him, and recornmended him to Prin- 
cipal Baird, by whose instrumentality, as I was in- 

formed, he prucured an university education.” 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES, ° 
BELZONI. 


In the following sketch of the life of Belzoni, one of the 
most ingenious eastern travellers in recent times, the 
juvenile reader is presented with the instance of a man 
of good family, and naturally fine feelings, reduced by 
misfortunes to a state of destitution, and who, under these 
distressing circumstances, engaged in the meanest oceu- 
pation for support, rather than forego his ambitious de- 
signs, or be a burden to those on whom he might probably 
have relied. An.instance of this species of self-denial 
and humiliation, especially when oceurring in the life of 
a person who afterwards emerged from obscurity, and 
raised himself to distinction, is the more valuable from 
its rarity, and should not pass unobserved either by the 
moralist, or by those who aspire to gain the esteem and 
respect of their fellow-creatures. It shows the absolute 
necessity for the youthful entrant into the world being 
ever ready and willing to accommodate himself to the most 
humble employment for subsistence, provided it be an 
honest one, rather than lean upon his, perhaps, already 
poor enough parents, or those friends and acquaintances, 
who, though wishing him well, have in all likelihood @ 
sufficiency of distresses of their own; or what would be 
fully more criminal, gather the miserable means of per- 
sonal gratification, by incurring debts they know well ean 
never honourably be discharged. Throughout the toils 
of Belzoni, in adding to the stores of knowledge, by his 
researches amidst the ruins of empires in the Hast, he 
laboured under continual difficulties; but we ever find 
in him the same uprightness of disposition which charac- 
terised his outsetin life. I give the memoir, as abridged 
by James Augustus St John, in his Lives of Celebrated 
Travellers, recently published by Messrs Colburn and 
Bentley, in their ‘* National Library.” 

‘* This able and interesting traveller, descended from @ 
respectable Roman family, was born at Padua, whither 
his relations had many years previously removed. Beiny 
designed by his parents for some monastic order, he was 
at a very early age sent to Rome, the original abode of his 
ancestors, where he received his education, and spent the 
greater part of his youth. Here the sciences would ap- 
pear to have obtained a decided preference in his mind, 
over every other branch of study ; particularly hydraulics, 
to which he owed the reputation which he afterwards 
acquired in the world, and a success which was by no 
meaus equal to his deserts. The invasion of Italy, and 
the capture of Rome by the French, disturbed the peace- 
ful but insignificant plan of life which he had traced out 
for himself. Instead of a monk he became a traveller. 
Departing from Rome in the year 1800, he for some time 
wandered about the Continent, deriving his subsistence, 
as he himself observes, from his own knowledge and in- 
dustry, and occasional remittances from his family, who, 
though by no means wealthy, seem to have been gene- 
rously disposed to afford him a support, which he, in a 
short time, no less generously refused to accept. Inthe 
year 1803, he arrived in England, where he not long after- 
wards married. In this country he supported himself, as 
is well known, by performing, in public, feats of prodigious 
strength, and by scientific exhibitions; still, witha manly 
independence, preferring the gaining of a precarious sub- 
sistence by these means to the idea of draining the slender 
resources of his family, or of resortiag to those more easy 
but less reputable sources of gain which too frequently 
employ the talents of foreigners in England. Having re- 
mained nine years in Great Britain, Belzoni conceived 
the desire of visiting the south of Europe; and, taking 
his wife along with him, travelled through Portugal, Spain 
and Malta. It seems to‘have been during this part of his 
travels that he learned, from what he considered unex- 
ceptionable authority, that his scientific knowledge might 
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be turned to good account in Egypt, where an bydraulic 
machine would be of the greatest utility in irrigating the 
fields, which want water only to make them produce at 
any season of the year. 

He accordingly took his passage on board of some ship 
bound for Egypt, and arrived in the harbour of Alexandria 
on the 9th of June 1815. The plague, he was informed, 
was now in the city, but gradually decreasing in malignity. 
Though antiquities, as he observes, were not at that time 
his object, he could not refrain from visiting the Pyramids. 
He accordingly accompanied an English gentleman to the 
spot, where they passed the night, and long before dawn 
had ascended the summit of the highest pile, to behold 
the sun rise over the land of Egypt. 

©The scene here,’ says he, ‘is majestic and grand, 
far beyond description ; a mist over the plains of Egypt 
formed a veil, which ascended and vanished gradually as 
the sun rose, and unveiled to the view that beautiful land, 
once the site of Memphis. The distant view of the smaller 
pyramids on the south marked the extension of that vast 
capital; while the solemn, endless spectacle of the De- 
sert, on the west, inspired us with reverence for the all- 
powerful Creator. The fertile lands on the north, with 
the serpentine course of the Nile, descending towards the 
sea; the rich appearance of Cairo, and its minarets, at 
the foot of the Mokatam mountain, on the east; the 
beautiful plain which extends from the Pyramids to that 
city; the Nile, which flows magnificently through the 
centre of the sacred valley ; and the thick groves of palm- 
trees under our eyes, altogether formed a scene of which 
a very imperfect idea can be given by the most elaborate 
description.’ 

Belzoni found, upon calculation, that his finances 
would still enable him to ascend the Nile as far as As- 
souan, and was about to proceed up the country, whea 
Burckhardt and Mr Salt, who had previously discussed 
the point together, determined upon the removal of the 
colossal head of young Memnon to England, for the pur- 
pose of being presented to the British Museum; and re- 
quested our traveller, as one of the fittest persons that 
could be thought of, to undertake the task. 

In a Jetter addressed to the African Association, dated 
Cairo, February 20, 1817, he says, ‘ You will be pleased 
to hear that the colossal head from Thebes has at last, af- 
ter many difficulties, safely arrived at Alexandria, Mr 
Belzoni, who offered himself to undertake this commis- 
sion, has executed it with great spirit, intelligence, and 
perseverance. The head is now waiting at Alexandria 
for a proper conveyance to Malta. Mr Salt and myself 
have borne the expenses jointly ; and the trouble of the 
undertaking has devolved upon Mr Belzoni, whose name 
I wish to be meationed, if ever ours shall, on this occa- 
sion, because he was actuated by public spirit fully as 
much as ourselves.’ 

Few things are more interesting in themselves, or less 
captivating in description, than a search after patie: 
Belzoni, after visiting Hermontis and Dendera, arrived 
at Thebes, which, from the time of Germanicus to the 
present moment, has excited the wonder and admiration 
of every traveller who has beheld it. ‘ It is absolutely 
impossible,’ says Belzoni, ‘to imagine the scene dis- 
played, without seeing it. The most sublime ideas that 
can be formed from the most magnificent specimens of 
our present architecture, would give a very incorrect pic- 
ture of these ruins; for such is the difference, not only 
in magnitude, but in form, proportion, and construction, 
that even the. pencil can convey but a faint idea of the 
whole. It appeared to me like entering a city of giants, 


who, after along conflict, were all destroyed, leaving the 


ruins of their various temples as the only proof of their 
existence.’ 

After a brief examination of these mighty ruins, he 
crossed to the western bank of the Nile, where, amid the 
vast remains of the Memnonium, was the colossal head 
which he was to remove. He foundit, he says, near the 
remains of its body and chair, with its face upwards, and 
apparently smiling on him at the thought of being taken 
to England. The implements which he had brought 


from Cairo were sutiiciently simple : fourteen poles,” 


each of which was employed in making a sort of car to 
lay the bust on, four ropes of palm-leaves, and four rol- 
lers, without tackle of anysort. Their boat lying too far 
off to be used as a lodging every night, they established 


‘themselves in the Memnonium, where, as the traveller 


remarks, they were handsomely lodged in_a small hut 
formed of stones. Mrs Belzoni seems in fact to have 
been as enterprising and romantic as her husband, and 
made no difficulty about the rudeness of their accommo- 
dation. Into a detail of his Jaberious exertions, or those 
of the Arabs, in conveying the head to the Nile, I do not 
think it necessary to enter; it will be sufficient to state 
that, after incredible toil and perseverance, it was at 
length brought to the edge of the stream on the 12th of 
August 1816, ‘ 

This object being effected, he made an excursion to 
the sepulchral excavations in the mountain of Gornou, 
celebrated for the quantity of mummies which they con- 
tain. Into this vast labyrinth he entered with two Arabs 
and his interpreter; they were in search of a sarcopha- 
gus which was said to have been discovered by Drovetti 
—but, in roaming about amid the dreary passages, lost 
their way, which, without extraordinary good fortune, 
might have been the first step to losing their lives. In 


@ labouring to find a passage out, they came to a small 


aperture, through which the interpreter and one of the 
Arabs passed easily, but Belzoni, who was a very large 
man, found it too small. ‘ One of the Arabs, however, 
succeeded, as did my interpreter, and it was then agreed,’ 
says he, ‘that J and the other Arab should wait till their 
return. They proceeded evidently to a great distance, 
for the light disappeared, and only a murmuring sound 
‘from their voices couid be distinguished as they went on. 


' After a few moments I heard a loud noise, and the in- 


‘terpreter distinctly crying, ‘O mon Dieu! O mon Dieu! 
je suis perdu!’ after which a profound silence ensued. 
I asked my Arab whether he had ever been in that 
eace; he replied ‘Never.’ I could not conceive what 
could have happened, and thought the best plan was to 
return to procure help fromthe other Arabs. Accordingly, 


{ told my man to show me the way out again; but, star- 
ing at me like an idiot, he said he did not know the 
road. I called repeatedly to the interpreter, but received 
no answer. I watchedalong time, but no one returned, 
and my situation was no very pleasant one.’ 

At length, however, by dint of laborious perseverance, 
they issued into upper air; and asthe sarcophagus which 
they haddiscovered could not at that moment be removed, 
our traveller conceived the design of making a small ex- 
cursion into Nubia. Accordingly, he proceeded up the 
river to Assouan, where, after much altercation, he pro- 
cured a fresh boat to carry him to the second cataract. 
He admired, in passing, the beautiful island of Phile, rich 
in the ruins of antiquity. On the next day, several natives, 
armed with spears and shields of crocodile skins, came in 
boats to attack them on the river; but observing them, 
Mrs Belzoni and all, to be armed with pistols, they very 
prudently retired. At Deir, the capital of, Lower Nubia, 
our traveller purchased with a small looking-glass permis- 
sion to continue his voyage. Previous to this, many of 
the people of the country had never enjoyed the gratifi- 
cation of contemplating the reflection of their own coun- 
tenances, unless, like Polypheme, they made a mirror of 
the glassy stream. On arriving at Ipsambul, he saw with 
amazement the great rock-temple discovered by Burck- 
hardt.. He immediately conceived the design of clearing 
away the sand which obstructed the entrance into the 
temple, and made the proposal to the villagers, promising, 
in order to excite them to the task, a present in money ; 
but soon found that he had at length arrived in a region 
where money had ceased to be omnipotent. The peo- 
ple stared at his piasters as they would have stared at 
a letter in an unknown language, and inquired who would 
give them any thing for such small bits of metal as those. 
However, he by degrees succeeded in convincing them 
that money possessed over civilised men, and all who came 
within their influence, a mysterious power which they 
could not resist, and thus awakened in their souls the 
‘accursed thirst of gold.’ This seemedat first to produce 
a good effect ; but the love of money once excited, they 
knew not where to stop; and their avarice, which he had 
reckoned his best ally, soon exhausted his means, so that 
before he had half completed his undertaking, he was 
compelled to desist, and continue his voyage up the Nile 
to Ibrim and the first cataract. 

Having gratified his curiosity with a glance at these 
celebrated spots, Belzoni returned to Assouan, and from 
thence proceeded to Thebes, where he immediately put 
in train the measures necessary for conveying down the 
river the Memnon’s head, and various other antiquities. 
The obstacles which were thrown in his way by the ob- 
stinacy of the natives, and the intrigues of Drovetti, and 
other collectors of antiquities, were numerous, and highly 
disgraceful to thelr originators. Nevertheless, on the 
17th of November 1816, he succeeded in placing the 
head on board of a boat, in which he set sail on the 21st 
for Cairo, were he arrived on the 15th of December, 
after a voyage of twenty-four days. 

From Cairo, Belzoni proceeded with the bust down the 
Nile to Rosetta and Alexandyia; from whence, after 
having placed his charge in the pasha’s warehouses, he 
quickly returned, for the purpose of proceeding on a se- 
cond voyaye up the Nile. At Eraramoun, near Ash- 
mouneir, Belzoni obtained intelligence that two agents of 
M.. Drovetti were hurrying on towards Thebes, in the 
hope of forestalling him in the purchase of antiquities, 
upon which he hired two asses, and, leaving Mr Beechey 
to come up slowly with the boat, hurried off by night. 
On reaching the ruins, after an incredibly fatiguing jour- 
ney of five days, he found that, although the agents had 
not arrived, Mr Salt’s neglect, in not paving the way with 
a handsome present, had so completely irritated the bey, 
that he had appropriated to the French ex-consul the very 
ground upon which Belzoni had commenced his excava- 
tions during his first journey. 

The most interesting transaction, perhaps, in which our 
traveller was any where engaged, was his visit to the Ne- 
cropolis of Thebes, in the mountain of Gornou. Thisis 
a track of about two miles in length at the foot of the 
Libyan ridge. Every part of these rocks is scooped out 
into a sepulchre, which, however close it may be to other 
sepulchral chambers, has rarely any interior communica- 
tion with them. It isimpossible, as Belzoni observes, to 
convey by description an adequate idea of these subter- 
raneous abodes and their inhabitants. No other sepul- 
chres in the world resemble them ; there are no excava- 
tions or mines that can be compared with those astonishing 
places, which, when once seen, for ever after haunt the 
imagination, like a glimpse of the regions beyond the 
grave. Few travellers see more of these catacombs than 
the exterior chambers, from which the dead have been 
removed. In the interior sepulchres the air is suffocating, 
and frequently causes fainting. The dust of decayed 
mummies, which is so fine that it quickly penetrates in 
vast quantities to the Jungs, and causes a difficulty of re- 
spiration ; the strong effluvia of decomposed bodies ; the 
dark, dismal, lonesome nature of the place—every thing 
tends to discourage the intruder. Belzoni was not, how- 
ever, to be deterred. In describing the diffienlties which 
he here encountered, he observes, ‘Ia some places 
there is not more than the vacancy of a foot left, which 
you must contrive to pass through in a creeping posture 
like a snail, on pointed and keen stones that cut like glass. 
After getting through these passages, some of them two 
or three hundred yards long, you generally find a more 
commodious place, perhaps high enough to sit. But what 
a place of rest ! surrounded by bodies, by heaps of mum- 
mies in all directions, which, previous to my being accus- 
tomed tothe sight, impressed me with horror. The black- 
ness of the walls; the faint light given by the candles or 
torches for want of air; the different objects that sur- 
rounded me seeming to converse with each other; andthe 
Arabs with the candles or torches in their hands, naked and 
covered with dust, themselves resembling living mummies, 
absolutely formed a scene that cannot be described. In 
such asituation I found myselfseveral times, and often re- 
turned exhausted and fainting ; till at last I became inured 
to it, and indifferent to what I suffered, except from the 
dust, which never failed to choke my throatand nose; and 


though fortunately I am destitute of the sense of smelling, 
I could taste that the mummies were rather unpleasant to 
swallow. After the exertion of entering into such a place, 
through a passage of fifty, a hundred, three hundred, or six 
hundred yards, nearly overcome, I sought a resting~place, 
found one, and contrived to sit; but when my weight 
bore on the body of an Egyptian, it crushed like a band- 
box. I naturally had recourse to my hands to sustain my 
weight, but they found no better support; so that Isunk 
altogether among the broken mummies, with a crash of 
bones, rags, and wooden cases, which raised such a dust 
as kept me motionless for a quarter of an hour, waiting 
till it subsided again. I could not move from the place, 
however, without increasing it, and every step I took 
crushed a mummy in some part or other. Once I was 
conducted from such a place to another resembling it, 
through a passage of about twenty feet in length, and no 
wider than that the body could be forced through. It 
was choked with mummies, and I could not pass without 
putting my face in contact with that of some decayed 
Egyptian; but as the passage inclined downwards, my 
own weight helped me on: however, I could not help 
being covered with bones, legs, arms, and heads, rolling 
from above. Thus I proceeded from one cave to an- 
other, all full of mummies, piled up in various ways, 
some standing, some lying, and some on their heads. 
The purpose of my researches was to rob the Egyptians 
of their papyri, of which I found a few hidden in their 
breasts, under their arms, and in the space above the 
knees, or on the legs, and covered by the numerous folds 
of cloth that envelope the mummy.’ 

Belzoni continued indefatigably making new researches 
both at Gornou and Carnac, but was at length put to 
flight by the machinations of the French, who had suc- 
ceeded in gaining over to their party the bey of the pro- 
vince. Having completed his laborious occupations, our 
traveller returned to his old station at Thebes, where he 
continued his researches in the valley of Bebanel Ma- 
look. Here, among other remarkable antiquities, he 
discovered one relic of the ancient world, which cer- 
tainly appears to rank among the most beautiful that 
have ever been exhumed. ‘It is,’ says he, ‘a sarcopha- 
gus of the finest oriental alabaster, nine feet five inches 
long, and three feet seven inches wide. Its thickness is 
only two inches, and it is transparent when a light is 
placed inside it. It is minutely sculptured within and 
without with several hundred figures, which do not ex- 
ceed two inches in height, and represent, as I suppose, 
the whole of the funeral procession and ceremonies re- 
lating to the deceased, united with several emblems, 
&e. Icannot give an adequate idea of this beautiful and 
invaluable piece of antiquity, and can only say that no- 
thing has been brought into Europe from Egypt that can 
be compared to it. The cover was not there; it had 
been taken out and broken into several pieces.’ 

Of the tomb in which this extraordinary monument was 
found, a model was many years afterwards exhibited in 
London, and so exceedingly well executed wasthe repre-. 
sentation, that, had it not been for the crowds of visitors, 
one might easily have imagined oneself in the sepulchres 
of the Egyptian kings. Belzoni wanted but one thing to 
render him one of the greatest antiquarian collectors in 
the world: this one thing was money. But for the lack 
of this many of his most arduous and well-planned enter- 
prises came to nothing, 

From Thebes, with which he was now as familiar as he 
was with London, he some time after this proceeded to 
Cairo. He had by this time acquired quite a passion for 
excavations, tomb-opening, and all uhose other pursuits by 
which travellers aim at diving into the mysteries of Egyp- 
tian manners and arts; and reflecting upon the success 
of Captain Caviglia in descending into the well of the 
Great Pyramid, the project of attempting the opening of 
the second occurred to him. It were beside my purpose 
to describe the difficulties which he encountered and 
overcame in the execution of this design. His labours 
were incessant; his expenses considerable; but, at 
length, after success had frequently appeared hopeless, 
the entrance to the interior chambers was found. ‘ Af- 
ter thirty days’ exertion,’ says he, ‘I had the pleasure 
of finding myself in the way to the central chamber of 
one of the two great Pyramids of Egypt, which have long 
been the admiration of beholders |’ 

Having made some other discoveries, he again returned 
to the valley of the Nile, where he was for some time oc- 
cupied in the removal of various antiquities. He then 
descended to the seacoast, and on the 20th of April 1819, 
set out from Rosetta, on an excursion to the district of 
Fayoum, and the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. After roam- 
ing about the shores of Lake Meeris for some time, for he 
had no leisure for making researches, he visited the ruins 
of Areonde, consisting of a few granite columns, and 
fragments, and mounds, and burnt bricks. He then pre- 
pared to cross the Desert to the Oasis, which was an af- 
fair of some difficulty. Nevertheless, he at length suc- 
ceeded in completing his preparations, and commenced 
his journey, accompanied by a Bedouin guide, and three 
or four other persons. Even here, in the Desert, ruins 
of Egyptian edifices, beautifully sculptured with hierogly- 
phies, were found. The scene at first lay among low 
rocks, sandy hills, and barren valleys, which were gra- 
dually exchanged for a plain of sand, as level as the sea, 
and thiekly strewed with brown and black pebbles. 
They continued during five days their journey over this 
dreary waste, at the end of which time they perceived 
the rocks of the Oasis, and beheld two crows coming as 
it were to meet them. In the afternoon they entered the _ 
valley, which is surrounded by high rocks, and forms in 
the midst a spacious plain, about twelve or fourteen 
miles long, and about six in breadth. ‘ There is only a 
very small portion of the valley cultivated on the oppo- 
site side to that which we reached, and it can only be 
distinguished by the woods of palm-trees which cover it. 
The rest of the valley is wholly covered with tracks of sand, 
but it is evidently seen it has once been cultivated every 
where. Many tracks of land are of a clayey substance, 
which could be brought into use eyen now. There are 
several small hills scattered about, some with a natural 
spring at the top, and covered with rushes and small 
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plants. We advanced towards a forest of date-trees, and 
before evening we reached within a mile of a village 
named Zaboo, all of us exceedingly thirsty : here we ob- 
served some cultivation, several beds of rice, and some 
sunt trees, &c. Before the camels arrived, they scented 
the water at a distance; and as they had not drank since 
they left Rejan, they set off at full gallep, and did not stop 
till they reached a rivulet, which was quite sweet, al- 
though the soik was almost impregnated with salt. I ob- 
served here a great many birds, particularly wild ducks, 
in greater abundance than any other.’ 

The first man whorperceived them after their entrance 
into the valley evinced a disposition to shoot Belzoni; 
but, upon the explanation of the Bedouin guide, con- 
sented to conduct them to the village. ‘ We advanced,’ 
says our traveller, ‘and entered a lane between these 
plants ; and as we penetrated farther, we entereda most 
beautiful place, full of dates, intermixed with other trees, 
some in blossom and others in fruit : these were apricots, 
figs, almonds, plums, and some grapes. The apricots 
were in greater abundance than the rest, and the figs 
were very fine. The soil was covered with verdure of 
grass and rice, and the whole formed a most pleasing re- 
cess, particularly after the barren scenes of the desert.’ 

His reception at this village was equivocal, there being 
several sheikhs, each of whom made pretensions to au- 
thority. Some were disposed to treat him kindly, while 
others, more morose, kept ata distance ; but a few cups 
of coffee, judiciously distributed, and followed bya sheep 
boiled in rice, reconciled the whole ; although they next 
morning, when they were again hungry, relapsed into 
their former rude manners. Like all other ignorant peo- 
ple, they supposed that he must necessarily be in search 
of treasure, and for some time refused to conduct him to 
the ruins of which he was in search ; but upon being as- 
sured that whatever treasures might be discovered should 
fall to their share, while all he stipulated for was a few 
stones, they consented to accompany him. The ruins, 
which with much probability he concluded to be those 
of the temple of Jupiter Ammon, now served, he found, 
as a basement for nearly a whole village, in the vicinity 
-of which he discovered the famous ‘ Fountain of the Sun,’ 
which is- warm at midnight and cold at noon. This isa 
well of sixty feet deep by eight square, which, overflow- 
ing in a considerable rivulet, serves to irrigate some cul- 
’ tivated lands. AJl around is a grove of palm and other 
trees. The temperature of the water, however, continues 
at all times the same ; all its apparent changes being ac- 
counted for by the greater or lesser degree of heat in the 
atmosphere. 

From this excursion Belzoni returned to Egypt, from 
whence he embarked for Europe about the middle of 
September 1819. After an absence of twenty years he 
returned to his family; whence he departed for Eng- 
land, where he completed and published his travels. 
A few years afterwards, this enterprising and able tra- 
veller fell in an attempt to penetrate into the interior of 
Africa.” 


THE NIGER. 
Tue Brothers Landers, whose unpublished travels 
have been already noticed in the Journal, having de- 
scended the Cubbie, a stream which falls into the Niger, 
soon entered the latter, of which we have the following 
description :—‘‘ On all the borders of the numerous 
branches of the river, as well as on its small islands, 
vast quantities of corn were growing; and it being 
near the time of harvest, it was nearly ripe, and waved 
over the water’s edge very prettily. Platforms were 
every where erected to the height of or rather above 
the corn, which grows as high as ten or twelve feet. 
People were stationed on these to scare away the nu- 
merous flights of small birds, which do great mischief, 
and would, without this precaution, destroy the hopes 
of the cultivator. A boy or girl, and in many cases a 
woman with a child at her breast, and even a whole 
family together, we observed on the platforms, amus- 
ing themselves in this manner, without the slightest 
shade or covering of any kind to shelter them from the 
fierceness of the sunbeams, Standing erect and mo- 
tionless, many of them looked like statues of black 
marble rather than living human beings; but others, 
particularly the women, disregarding their duty, were 
industriously employed in plaiting straw, supplying 
the wants of their children, manufacturing mats, dress- 
ing provisions, &c. In order the more effectually to 
irighten away the birds, several of the watchers were 
furnished with slings and stones, in the use of which 
they seem to be very skilful; besides these, lines of 
rope were fastened from the platform toa tree at some 
distance, to which large calabashes were suspended, 
with holes in them, through which sticks were passed, 
so that when the line is pulled away, they make aloud 
clattering noise. The calabashes are sometimes fast- 
ened whole to the rope, containing about a handful of 
stones, which answer the purpose of making a noise 
when put in motion, as well as the sticks. To this 
is often added the hallooing and screaming of the 
watchers, which is dismal enough to frighten an evil 
spirit, and it rarely fails to produce the desired effect. 
The inhabitants of many of the numerous walled towns 
and open villages on the banks of the Niger, and also 
of the islands, we find are for the most part Cumbrie 
people—a poor, despised, and abused, but industrious 


and hard-working race. They are but too often op- 
pressed and persecuted by their more fortunate and 
powerful neighbours, who affirm that they are fitted 
by nature only for slaves, and are therefore invariably 
treated by them as such. 


, Tuesday, Oct. 5th.—Before sunrise this morning, 
our luggage was removed to the beach, and between 
six and seven o’clock we were once more upon the 
water. Just below the town of Bajiebo, the Niger 
spreads itself into two noble branches, of nearly equal 
width, formed by anisland. We preferred journeying 
on the eastern, but for no particular reason. The 
country beyond the banks was very fine. The island 
in the middle of the river is small, but verdant, woody, 
and handsome; and we passed by the side of itin a 
very few minutes, with considerable velocity. It was 
then that both banks presented the most delightful 
appearance. They were embellished with mighty trees 
and elegant shrubs, which were clad in thick and 
luxuriant foliage, some of lively green, and others of 
darker hues; and little birds were singing merrily 
among their branches. Magnificent festoons of creep- 
ing plants, always green, hung from the tops of the 
tallest trees, and drooping to the water’s edge, formed 
immense natural grottoes, pleasing and grateful to the 
eye, and seemed to be fit abodes for the Naiads of the 
river.” 


EMIGRATION. \ » 
THE next farm which Mr Fergusson visited was that 
of Mr Chesney, and which he marks No. 3 in the list. 
“ This farm,” says he, ‘‘ measures 106 acres, with wood 
sufficient for the use of the property—about forty 
acres of very fine holm, capable of yielding, I was as- 
sured, 40 or 45 bushels of oats, or other grain in pro- 
portion. This farm could be had for L530, and would 
certainly return .45 or L.50 clear. It was in very 
fair order. 
4th, Mr Vely’s farm, 118 acres, 40 acres of most 
superior holm; the upland good, with a stream run- 
ning through it. The houses appeared to be new. 
This farm could be had for L.400, and the return could 
not be Jess than 35 or L.40. 


5th, A farm of 300 aeres, occupied by Colonel Grant, 
at a rent of 300 dollars, L.67, 10s. The soil is good 
loam; nine parts of it are clay. A new dwelling- 
house and a good barn, with a valuable wood lot. It 
might be bought for L.1500. 


The whole of these properties were evidently sus- 
ceptible of great improvement, though in foul and 
bad condition. The local situation was good; the 
Champlain Canal passing within half a mile, but se- 
parated by the river. he roads are either already 
turnpike, or becoming such, though certainly not of a 
description to pass through the ordeal of Mr Macadam. 
Nos. 3 and 4 are contiguous, and might be advantage- 
ously thrown into one estate. 


The American farmers live comfortably, and at a 
very moderate expense. Candles and soap are ge- 
nerally manufactured from kitchen refuse. A good 
housewife assured me that the butcher’s meat for her 
family, fifteen in number, did not exceed in whole 1s. 
per day (three meals), except when she allowed them 
turkeys and other poultry, when she reckoned the ex- 
pense at 2s. 6d. The flour consumed did not exceed 
4s. 6d. per week. They have fruit, both fresh and 
preserved, in the utmost profusion; and the cider 
barrel is always ready broached. A good many articles 
of clothing are spun or woven at home; and the 
geese are subjected to periodical contributions towards 
the bedding of the household, or the feathers sold at a 
good price. 

Ata later period in my tour, I passed through a 
considerable portion of the Genessee country, cele- 
brated for its great fertility, and the superior quality 
of its produce. Upon entering this part of New York 
state from Canada, I was immediately struck by the 
superior quality of the cattle. On many farms I ob- 
served a variety of these in shape and size greatly re- 
sembling the heavy class of our West Highlanders. 
They were chiefly of a dark brindled colour, and many 
of them really handsome. I did not see one portion of 
the Genessee district, which is said to be uncommonly 
rich ; but what came under my view, in a journey 
of between three and four hundred miles in this part 
of the country, was certainly very fine. The surface 
is finely undulated—rivers, brooks, lakes, farms, vil- 
lages, and forest scenery, all presenting themselves in 
succession. The soil is sometimes rather light, but 
generally a good, and often a rich, black loam. 
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The crops of wheat, clover, rye, peas, and Indian 
corn, all looked well, and the orchards of peach, plum, 
apple, &c. were richly laden with blossom. The houses 
and buildings I found generally very good. Where 
land is let for a money rent, it is commonly 4s. 6d. per 
acre. Old farms sell at from L.4, 10s. to L.9 per acre, 
including houses, orchards, &c. 

I found every where in this quarter noble single 
trees, elm, oak, &c. judiciously left in the fields, afford- 
ing both ornament and shelter, and the total absence 
of which, in many cultivated portions of Canada and 
the States, gives an appearance of nakedness even in 
situations where wood is treated as a nuisance. I 
would remark, also, that a great improvement, in 
shelter and beauty, would be effected by frequently 
substituting hedges for rail-fences. An English farmer 
near Geneva, I was informed, has miles of fine haw- 
thorn hedges, four feet high, and completely belying 
the assertion that thorns will not succeed in America. 
His practice is to plant in a ¢vench, not upon a ridge 
or bank, as the great risk of failureis from the summer 
drought. Before reaching Albany, I travelled the 
greatest part of one day through the valley of the 
Mohawk, and upon which lie the rich German flats. 
It is a noble country, and the land of the first quality, 
but farmed too often in a slovenly manner. The 
country of Michigan, which I have selected asa sample 
of new settlement in the west, has in a great degree 
supplanted Ohio, Illinois, &c. It lies between 41° 
31’ and 45° 40’ N. Lat., and 5° 12’ and. 10° West 
Long., to the westward of Lake Erie, and including 
an immense extent of country capable of improyement, 
with fine water privileges. Detroit, an old French 
town, is its capital. Bya reference to the map, it will 
be seen that Michigan can readily avail itself of New 
York, New Orleans, or Montreal, as markets, and 
must of course derive from such facilities of intercourse 
considerable advantage. The climate is temperate and 
healthy. Winter sets in generally about the middle 
of November, and continues till abont the middle of 
March. At Detroit, in 1818, the mean heat of Ja- 
nuary was 24°; and in 1820, the mean heat of July 
was 69°; of December 27°. The soil is in general a 
good fertile loam, upon limestone; and in some 

“places a calcareous earth is turned up, mixed with 
the common soil, which is extremely productive. Clay 
is also prevalent in some parts. This territory is bet- 
ter watered than any other in the United States. 
There is an abundance of game, deer, bears, hares, 
ducks, turkeys, quails, &c., and it is finely diversified 
with lakes and brooks, rising in most parts from co- 
pious springs. 

Michigan is not yet admitted into the Union asa 
state. Intelligent settlers consider this to be no disad- 
vantage. The expense of their public works, as roads, 
bridges, jails, court-houses, &c., is defrayed by the 
general government, in place of being assessed upon 
themselves; and although they cannot boast of one or 
two members of Congress, their interests are suffi- 
ciently watched by a delegate, who resides at Wash- 
ington for that purpose. Mr Stackhouse describes 
the scenery as in many places highly romantic. The 
timber consists of black walnut, elm, beech, oak, hic- 
kory, sugar maple, &c. The produce of the land runs 
from 25 to 50 bushels after one bushel sown of wheat, 
Indian corn, &c. Turnips are likely to succeed well, 
also beet and mangel wurzel. Prices of stock, &c. seem 
to be much the same as in Canada. Horses cost from 
L.18to L.22, 10s.; oxen from L.15to L.18apair. Me- 
chanics are establishing themselves wherever demand 
for their labour is found. The lakes and rivers abound 
with fish, as trout, white fish, bass, &c., and game is 
plentiful. The Indians are found in the more remote 
parts of the country, but they are perfectly harmless, 
and seldom come near the settlers. I may add, that 
the journey from Michigan to New York is easily ac- 
complished in six days. 

In 1820, a government expedition was sent into the 
western country, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
natural advantages and productions. The report is 
highly favourable to the fertility and capabilities of 
Michigan. An extensive range of country upon the 
River and Bay of Saganaw, on Lake Huron, is spoken 
of, in terms of high admiration, for the richness of the 
soil, and natural beauty of the scenery, and also as 
presenting uncommon inducements to enterprising and 
industrious farmers and mechanics, from its central- 
and advantageous position for business. Saganaw 
Bay is about 60 miles in length, and 30 miles wide, 
with numerous fine islands. It is 180 miles west of 
Detroit. Game is mentioned to be very abundant, 
consisting of deer, bear, brown rabbit, or hare, weigh. 
ing about 6lb., partridge or grouse, pigeons, ducks, 
&c. Fox River is also specially noticed as highly de- 
sirable for settlers, in regard to quality of soil, beauty 
and local advantages. It runs into the west end of 


Lake Michigan.” —Agricultural Journal.—To be con- 
tinued, : 


- 
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COLUMN FOR THE STUDIOUS AND 
SCIENTIFIC. 


PROGRESSIVE CONDITION OF MAN. 
Waite the inferior races of animals seem to have changed 
as little in any respect, since the beginning of human re- 
a dee the trees and herbs of the thickets which give 
many of them shelter, the condition of man himself has 
fluctuated, and, on the whole, progressed, in a very re- 
markable manner. The inferior animals were formed by 
their Creator such, that, within one life or generation, 
they should attain all the perfection of which their nature 
was susceptible. Their wants were either immediately 
provided for—as instanced in the clothing of feathers to 
birds, and of furs to quadrupeds; or were so few and 
simple, that the supply was easy to very limited powers— 
except in a few cases where considerable art was re- 
quired, as by the bee in making its honey-cell, or by the 
bird in constructing its beautiful nest, and there, a pecu- 
liar aptitude or instinct was bestowed, Thus, a crocodile 
which issues from its egg in the warm sand, and never 
sees its parent, becomes as perfect and knowing as any 
crocodile that has lived before or that will appear after it. 
But how different from this is the story of man! He 
comes into the world the most helpless of living beings, 
long to continue so; and if deserted by parents at an 
early age, so that he can learn only what the experience 
of one life may teach him—as to a few individuals has 
happened who yet have attained maturity in woods and 
deserts—he grows upin some respects inferior to the no- 
bler brutes. Now, as regards many regions of the earth, 
history exhibits the early human inhabitants fn states of 
ignorance and barbarism, not far removed from this low- 
est possible grade, which civilised men may shudder to 
contemplate. But these countries, occupied formerly by 
straggling hordes of miserable savages, who could scarcely 
defend themselves against the wild beasts that shared the 
woods with them, and the inclemencies of the weather, 
and the consequences of want and fatigue, and who to 
each other were often more dangerous than any wild 
beasts, unceasingly warring among themselves, and de- 
stroying each other with every species of savage, and 
even cannibal, cruelty—countries so occupied formerly, 
are now become the abodes of myriads of peaceful, civi- 
lised, and friendly men, where the desert and impenetra- 
ble forest are changed into cultivated fields, rich gardens, 
and magnificent cities. It is the strong intellect of man, 
operating with the faculty of language as a means, which 
has gradually worked this wonderful change. Bylanguage 
fathers have communicated their gathered experience 
and reflections to their children, and these to succeeding 
children, with new accumulation: and when, after many 
generations, the precious store had grown until simple 
memory could retain no more, the arts of writing, and 
then of printing, arose, making language visible and per- 


manent, and enlarging illimitably the repOSitories of 
knowledge. Language-thus, at the present moment of 
the world’s existence, may be said to bind the who - 


man race of uncounted millions into one gigantic ra- 
tional being, whose memory reaches to the beginnings 
of written records, and retains imperishably the,important 
events that have occurred; whose judgment, analysing 
the treasures of memory, has discovered many of the sub- 
lime and unchanging laws of nature, and has built on 
them all the arts of life, and through them, piercing far 
into, futurity, sees clearly many of the events that are 
to come; and whose eyes and ears and observant mind 
at this moment, in every corner of the earth, are watch- 
ing and recording new phenomena, for the purpose 
of still better comprehending the magnificence and 


* beautiful order of creation, and of more worthily adoring 


its beneficent author. But there is a change going on 
in the world, connected closely with the progress of 
science, yet distinct from it, and more important than 
half of the scientific discoveries—it is the diffusion of 
existing knowledge among the mass of mankind. For- 
merly knowledge was shut up in convents and universi- 
ties, and in books written in the dead languages—or in 
books which, if in the living languages, were so abstruse 
and artificial, that only a few persons had access to their 
meaning; and thus, considering the human race as one 


great intellectual creature, a small fraction only of its 


intellect was allowed to come into contact with science, 
and therefore into activity ; which fraction, moreover, 
was often only half exerted, because sufficient motive was 


wanting. The progress of science in those times was, 


correspondingly slow, and the evils of general ignorance 
prevailed. Now, however, the strong barriers which con- 
fined the stores of wisdom have been-thrown down, and a 
flood overspreadsthe earth ; old establishments are adapt-, 


~ tag themselves to the spirit of the age; new establish- 


ments are arising ; the inferior schools are introducing 
improyedsystems of instruction ; and good books areren- 
dering every man’s fireside a school. Fromallthese causes 
there is growing up an enlightened public opinion, which 
quickens and directs the progress of every art and science, 
and through the medium of a free press, although over- 
looked by many, is now rapidly becoming the governing 
influence in all the affairs of man.—Arnott's Physics. 


* 
DISTANCE OF THE FIXED STARS 2 g 
The perfection of astronomical instruments has afforded 
the prospect of being able to determine the Annual Pa- 
tallax, and, consequently, the distance of the fixed stars ; 
but the quantity of deviation is so sraall as to have hitherto 
eluded the closest observation. It cannot amount to a 
single second in the most conspicuous and probably the 
nearest of the stars. These luminous bodies must there- 
fore be more distant at least two hundred thousand times 
than the measure of the diameter of the earth. Thelight 
emitted from such neighbouring suns, though it flies with 
enormous rapidity, must yet travel more than six thou- 


' sand years before it approaches the confines of our sys- 


tem. But scattered over the immensity of space, there 
may exist bodies which, by their magnitude and predo- 
minant attraction, retain or recall the rays of light, and are 
lost in solitude and darkness. Hd the celerity of the 
luminous particles not exceeded four hundred miles in a 
second, we should never have enjoyed the cheering beams 


of the sun. They would have been arrested in their 
journey, and drawn back to their source, before they 
reached the orbit of Mercury. But a star similar to our 
sun, and having a diameter 63 times greater, would en- 
thely overpower the impetus of light.—Encyc. Brit. new 
edit. 

FAHRENHEIT. 

The first wh eeceededin constructing thermometers 
with adequate skill was Fahrenheit. This ingenious man 
had been a merchant at Dantzic, and through misfortune 
failed in business; but having a good taste for mecha- 
nics, he removed into Holland, and settled as a philoso- 
phical instrument maker at Amsterdam. He began with 
spirit of wine thermometers, which he formed much 
smaller and neater than had been attempted before. 
But he soon preferred quicksilver, and having found it to 
expand from freezing water to blood heat, about 60 parts 
in 10,000, he assumed the number 64, and obtained the 
degrees by repeated bisections. In this practice he was 
confirmed, on observing what he considered as extreme 
cold, to descend just through half that space, or 32 de- 
grees. From a mixture of water, ice, and sal ammoniac, 
the scale commenced; 32 degrees were allotted for the 
interval tosice-water, and 64 more for the ascent to blood 
heat. But he afterwards enlarged the range, and as- 
sumed another point from the limit of boiling water, 
which he placed at the 212th degree in the mean state of 
the atmosphere, though liable to some variation from the 
change of barometric pressure. Such was now his con- 
fidence in the delicacy of the construction, that he pro- 
posed the thermometer as an instrument for ascertaining 
the heights of mountains from the depressed temperature 
of boiling water ; avery simple method, which has been 
lately revived by the reverend Mr Wollaston.— Ibid. 


EXPERIMENTS ON THE CHANGES OF WIND. 

Dr Forster of Boreham has found, by a long series of 
experiments made with small air balloons, that the upper 
currents of air, which cross each other in various direc- 
tions in more elevated regions of the atmosphere, usually 
come down, and blow next to the surface of the earth and 
the waters, in the same order of succession in which they 
have previously blown aloft. He thinks, likewise, that 
the currents of wind which he has encountered in his nu- 
merous journeys over mountains, in the pursuit of me- 
teorological phenomena, have been explained on similar 
principles to those which blow over the sea; and that the 
Alpine gales which cross the mountain-tops in the Swiss 
and Savoyard Alps, descend and sweep the vallies within 
the space of thirty hours. These experiments were begun 
so long ago as the year 1811; and after fifty or more ex- 
periments with small balloons, and nearly double that 
number with large kites, tied one above another, so as to 
ascend to great heights, he has deduced the result, not 
only that upper currents descend to the earth, but also 
that gales of wind are usually circumvolvent, like whirl- 
winds of great extent, and do not, as has been hitherto 
supposed, blow in straight lines. Dr Forster has likewise 
made the important remark, that during his last aérial 
voyage in a very large balloon, filled with inflammable 
air, he moved in a circuitous or gyrating course, the peri- 
phery of which diminished, or, in other words, the cur- 
vature increased as the balloon ascended; and that, in 
proportion as the spiral approached its vertex, at the 
elevation of above six thousand feet, the motion was 
slower. This circumstance is exceedingly curious, being 
the reverse of the mechanical law, according to which 
equal areas are described in equal times by revolving 
bodies ; and it tends, therefore, to prove that the causes 
of wind “age mechanical, but electrical. 


-® POLARISATION OF LIGHT. 

Some remarkable facts accompanying the double re- 
fraction produced by Iceland spar, which Bartolin, Huyg- 
hens, and Newton, had observed, led the latter to conceive 
the singglet idea that a ray of light, after its emergence 
ffom such a crystal, acquires sides, that is to say, distinct 
relations to surrounding space, which it carries with it 
through its whole subsequent course, and which give rise 
to all those curious and complicated phenomena which 
are now known under the name of the-polarisation of 
light. These results, however, appeared so extraordinary, 
and offered so little handle for further inquiry, that their 
examination dropped, as if by common consent ; Newton 
himself resting content with urging strongly the apparent 
incompatibility of these properties with the Huyghenian 
doctrine, but without making any attempt to explainthem 
by his own. From the period ‘of Newton’s optical dis- 
coveries to the commencement of the present century, 
no great accession to our knowledge of the nature of light 
was made, if we except one, which, from its invaluable 
practical application, must ever hold a prominent place 
in the annals both of art and science ; we mean the dis- 
covery of the principle of the achromatie telescope, which 
originated in a discussion between the celebrated geo- 
meter Euler, Klingenstierna, an eminent Swedish philo- 
sopher, and our own countryman, the admirable optician 
Dollond. After a long torpor, the knowledge of the 
properties of light began to make fresh progress about 
the end of the last century, advancing with an accelerated 
rapidity, which has continued unabated to, the present 
time. The example was set by our late admirable and la- 
mented countryman, Dr Wollaston, who re-examined 
and verified the laws of double refraction in Iceland spar 
announced by Huyghens. Attention being thus drawn 
to the subject, the geometry of Laplace soon found a 
means of explaining at least one portion of the mystery 
of this singular phenomenon, by the Newtonian theory 
of light, applied unto certain supposed conditions ; and 
the reasoning which led him to the result (at that time 
quite unexpected) may justly be regarded as one of his 
happiest efforts. The prosecution of the subject, which 
had now acquired a high degree of interest, was encou- 
raged by the offer of a prize on the part of the French 
Academy of Sciences; and it was in a memoir which re- 
ceived this honourable reward on that occasion in 1810, 
that Malus, a retired officer of engineers in the French 
army, announced the great discovery of the polarisation 
of light by ordinary reflection at the surface of a transpa- 
rent body. Malus found that when a beam of light is 
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reflected from the surface of such a body at a certain 
angle, it acquires precisely the same singular property 
which is impressed upon it in the act of double refraction, 
and which Newton had before expressed by saying that 
it possessed sides. This was the first cireumstanee which 
pointed out aconnection between that hitherto mysterious 
phenome,vn and any of the ordinary modifications ot 
light; and it proved ultimately the means of bringing the 
whole within the limits, if not of a complete explanation, 
at least of a highly plausible theoretical representation 
So true is, in science, the remark of Bacon, that no na- 
tural phenomenoncan be adequately studied in itself alone, 
but, to be understood, must be considered as it stands 
connected with all nature.— Herschel’s Natural Philosophy. 


INVENTION OF THE COMPASS. 

The valuable invention of the compass is equally in- 
volved in mystery, and its real discoverer is unknown. 
Lafiteau, in his history of the Portuguese Discovery in 
the New World, says, that Vasco di Gama brought it to 
Lisbon from the coast of Africa, on his return from Me- 
liada, where the Arabs then used it, and he believed the 
Portuguese to have been until then ignorant of it. Some 
attribute it to Flavia Gioja of Amalphi, about the year 
1302; while others again are of opinion that the invention 
is due to the Chinese, and that one of their emperors, a 
celebrated astrologer, was acquainted with it 1120 years 
before the Christian era; nor have others again been 
wanting, who have supported the opinion that it was known 
in the time of Solomon. The ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans are also supposed by some to have used it, but the 
silence of Pliny on this subject, says Senor Nayarete, 
“renders this doubtful.” Nautical Magazine. 


MARINE POPULATION. 

The oeean teems with life—the class of polyps alone 
are conjectured by Lamarck to be as strong individuals as 
insects. Every tropical reef is described as bristling with 
corals, budding with sponges, and swarming with crus- 
tacea, echimi, and testacea, while almost every tide- 
washed rock is carpeted with fuciand studded corallines, 
actinie, and mollusca. There are innumerable forms 
in the seas of the warmer zones, which have scarcely 
begun to attract the attention of the naturalists; and 


there are parasitic animals without number, three or four - 


of which are sometimes appropriated to one genus, as 
to the Balena, for example. Even though we concede, 
therefore, that the geographical range of marine species 
is more extensive in general than that of the terrestrial 
(the temperature of the sea being more uniform, and 
the Jand impeding less the migrations of the oceanic than 
the ocean those of the terrestrial), yet we think it most 
probable that the aquatic species far exceed in number 
the inhabitants of the land. Without insisting on this 
point, we may safely assume, as we before stated, that 
exclusive of microscopic beings, there are between one 
and two millions of species now inhabiting the terraqueous 
globe; so that if only one of these were to become extinct 
annually, and one were to be every year called into being, 
more than a million of years would be required to bring 
about a complete revolution in organic life.—Lyell’s Geo- 
logy. 


ips 
SONNETS BY WORDSWORTH? 


ADMONITION. 


Intended more particularly for the perusal of those who may have 
happened to be enamoured of some beautiful place of retreat, 
in the country of the lakes. 

Yes, there is holy pleasure in thine eye! 

—The lovely cottage in the guardian nook 

Hath stirred thee deeply: with its own dear brook, 

Its own small pasture, almost its own sky ! 

But covet not the abode—forbear to sigh, 

As many do, repining while they look : 

Intruders who would tear from nature’s book 

This precious leaf, with harsh impiety. 

Think what the home must be if it were thine, 

Even thine, though few thy wants !—Roof, window, door, 
The very flowers are sacred to the poor, 

The roses to the porch which they entwine : 

Yea, all, that now enchants thee, from the day 

On which it should be touched would melt, and melt away. 


GRANDEUR OF NATURE. 


The stars are mansions built by Nature’s hand: 
The sun is peopled; and with spirits blest, 
Say, can the gentle moon be unpossest ? 

Huge ocean shows, within his yellow strand, 

A habitation marvellously planned, 

For life to oceupy in love and rest ; 

All that we see—is dome, or vault, or nest, 

Or fort, erected at her sage command. 

Is this'a vernal thought? Even so—the Spring 
Gave it while cares were weighing on my heart, 
Mid song of birds, and insects murmuring : 
And while the youthful year’s prolifie art— 

Of bud, leaf, blade, and flower—was fashioning 
Abodes, where self-disturbance hath no part. 


COMMERCE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

It appears from a document laid before Parliament, relative to 
the exports and imports of this country for the year ending the 
5th of January 1829, that the total of our exports to France was 
only L.546,000, being less, by above L.130,000, than our exports 
to Prussia, whilst our imports from France exceeded L.2,600,000. 
Our imports from Russia amounted to above L.4,000,000, and our 
exports to above L.2,500,000—but the balance of trade with that 
country has hitherto been in our favour. From Germany and the 
Netherlands we imported to the value of’a little more than 
L.3,000,000, but we exported to these countries to the amount of 
above L.14,000,000. The imports from Gibraltar were small, but 
our exports exceeded L.2,000,000. With Spain and. the Cana- 
ries the imports exceeded the exports by about L.500,000. With 
Turkey the exports amounted that year to above L.1,200,000, 
and the imports to about L.600,000. With Portugal, the exports 
exceeded the imports by about L.2,000,000. Such was the relative 
state of our European imports and exports. The exports to and 
imports from Barbary, Egypt, and the western coast of Africa, the 
Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, and the Isle of Bourbon, nearl 
balanced each other, and did not exceed L.1,000,000. Asia af- 
forded a larger sum both in imports and exports, To the East 
Indies and China we exported to the value of L.6,300,000, and 
imported nearly L.8,000,000.. From the British North American 


colonies and the west Indies we imported above L.8,700,000, and * 


we exported above L.6,200,000. With the United States there was 
a difference of about L.600,000 only between our exports and im- 
ports: the former being L.8,600,000, and the latter L.7,997,000. 
To the Brazils we exported above L.3,822,000, and imported 
L.1,382,000._ To the South American republics our exports ex~- 
ceeded our imports by about L.2,200,000. The gross amount of 
our exports in the. above year was L,62,716,702, and of our im 
ports, L.45,168,488, 
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LAVALETTE. 
Count LAVALETTE, in early life, was an attached 
friend of the Bourbon dynasty, but the exciting events 
of the revolution having opened up to him the pro- 
spect of an ambitious career, he became one of the 
most intrepid soldiers and supporters of the French 
republic. During the latter years of the reign of Na- 
polepn, he held the chief place in the post establish- 
ment, from which he retired on the introduction of 
the Bourbons. He was now accused of having been 
an accomplice in the conspiracy which brought on the 
events which terminated in the battle of Waterloo, 
and, after two days’ discussion, was condemned to 
death. Immured in prison, he endeavoured to avert 
his fate by a writ of error, but this, along with a pe- 
tition for pardon presented by, Madame Lavalette, 
‘wasrefused. “ The day of his execution approached,” 
says the writer of his Memoirs; “the unfortunate 
man had no hope left ; the turnkeys themselves trem- 
bled. On the eve of that last day, the Countess La- 
valette entered his prison. She had put on a pelisse 
of merino, richly lined with fur, which she was ac- 
customed to wear when she left a ball-room; in her 
reticule she hada black silk gown. Coming up to her 
husband, she assured him, with a firm voice, that all 
was lost, and he had nothing more to hope than in a 
well-combined escape. She showed him the woman's 
attire, and proposed to him to disguise himself. Every 
precaution had been taken to secure his escape. A 
sedan chair would receive him on his coming out of 
prison; a cabriolet waited for him on the Quay des 
Orferres—a devoted friend, a safe retreat, would an- 
swer any further objections. M. Lavalette listened to 
her without approving of so hazardous a plan—he was 
resigned to his fate, and refused to fly from it. ‘I know 
how to act my part in a tragedy,” he said, ‘but spare 
me the burlesque faree. I shall be apprehended in 
this ridiculous disguise, and they will perhaps expose 
me to the mockery of the mob! On the other hand, 
if I escape, you will remain a prey to the insclence of 
prison valete, and to the persecution of my enemies.’ 
“If you die, I die; saveyour lifetosave mine!’ The 
prisoner yielded to her urgent entreaties. ‘Now put 
on the disguise,’ she added ; ‘itis time to go; no fare- 
well—no tears—your hours are counted !? And when 
the toilet was finished, ‘ Adieu,’ she said; ‘do not for- 
get to stoop when you pass under the wickets, for 
fear the feathers of your bonnet should stick fast.’ 
She then pulled the bell, and rushed behind a screen. 
The door opened—he passed, followed by an old ser- 
vant of his wife, and leaning on his daughter’s arm. 
When they arrived at the sedan chair, the chairmen 
were not there. The soldiers of the guardhouse had 
assembled to see Madame Lavalette, and looked on 
without moving! This was a fearful moment. The 
men arrived at Jast ; the chair went off. A few mi- 
nutes later, a cabriolet, drawn by a swift horse, rolled 
over the stones of the Pont Michel. This took place 
on the 23d of December; M. Lavalette remained con- 
cealed in Paris untilthe 10th of January. A singular 
favour of fortune gave him as a retreat the very roof 
under which lived one of his political enemies, equally 
powerful by his name, his station, and his wealth. 
From the garret floor which Lavalette inhabited, he 
heard persons crying in the streets the police ordinance 
which prescribed search after his person. ‘I'he bar- 
riers were shut; the delivery of passports suspended ; 
expresses, bearing the description of his person, were 
flying about on every side. In the chambers, in the 
court circles, the utmost consternation prevailed among 
those who were convinced that all was lost if M. La- 
valette was not taken. Paris, however, rejoiced, 
while the polige, falsely accused of connivance, burned 
with impatience to damp the public joy, and answer, 
by a feat worthy of its zeal, the complaints of the gilded 
drawing-rooms, and the reproaches that re-echoed from 
the tribune. In the midst of all these dangers, Count 
Lavalette lived, protected by a family to whom he 
was personally unknown, but whose courageous friend- 
ship helped him to bear the agonies of his concealment. 
His days passed on between agreeable conversation 
and diversified reading; a double-barrelled pistol, hid 
under his pillow, like a talism’n, secured to him some 
nightly rest. This lasted seventeen days. Finally, 
on the 9th of January 1816, at eight o’clock in the 
morning, he went on foot with a friend to Captain 
Hutchinson’s lodgings, and next day, at the very hour 
when a gibbet was being put up on the Place de Greve 
for his execution in effigy, he set off, dressed in English 
regimentals, with Sir Robert Wilson, crossed the bar- 
riers in an open cabriolet, and proceeded to Mons. 
During this journey, M. Lavalette, who did not know 
one word of English, was forced to keep a handker- 
chief to his face, as if he had been suffering from a 
violent toothache, that he might not be under the ne- 
cessity of speaking to the numerous English officers 
that stopped his guide on the road. Once, at Com- 
peigne, having entered a public room in an inn, a 
travelling clerk of a trading house told him the whole 
history of his escape from prison, accompanied by the 
most ridiculous circumstances ; and adding between 
every sentence the words, ‘You may believe me, for 
I was in Paris at the time.’ Another time, near the 
frontiers, a captain of gendarmerie asked fur their pass- 
ports, and took them with him. M. Lavalette tra-. 
velled under the name of Colonal Lossack. The cap- 
tain came back a long while afterwards, saying that 
there was no colonel of that name in the English army. 
Sir Robert replied, that he was talking nonsense; that 


they were fools for staying so long; and, making a 
sign to the postilions, they set off at full speed. At 
Mons his generous guide was to leave him. M. La- 
valette, very deeply affected. pressed his hands while 
expressing his gratitude; but Sir Robert, still main- 
taining his wonted gravity, smiled without replying. 
At last, after half an hour’s silence, turned to M! 
Lavalette, and said in the most serious manner pos- 
sibie, ‘ Now, pray, my dear friend, why did you not 
like to be guillotiued ?? M. Lavalette stared at him, 
surprised atsuch a question. ‘ Yes,’ added Sir Robert; 
‘I have been told you solicited as a favour to be shot. 
‘Because the condemned person is placed in a cart, 
his hands tied behind his back ; then he is bound to a 
plank, which is slipped under theaxe.’ ‘ Ah, I under- 
stand ; you did not wish to have your throat cut like 
a calf.” M. Lavalette crossed a part of Germany, 
and soon entered upon the hospitable soil of Bavaria. 
The king received him with great zeal, and protected 
him against the French ministry, who insisted on his 
being delivered up to them. The Duchess of St Leu 
offered him her house, and Prince Eugene lavished 
on him all the consolations of friendship.”” In 1822, 
Lavaleite was restored to his native country, by letters 
of pardon granted by Louis XVIII. 


FILIAL AFFECTION OF THE MOORS. 


A Portugu-se surgeon was aecosted one day by a young Moor. 
from the country, who, addressing him by the usual appellation of 
foreign doctors in that place, requested him to give him some 
drogues to kill his father, and, asan inducement, promised to pay 
him well. The surgeon was a little surprised at first, as might be 
expected, and was unable to answer immediately ; but quickly re- 
covering himself (for he knew the habits of the people weil),, re- 
plied with sang froid equal to the Moor’s, ‘* Then you don’t live 
comfortably with your father, I suppose?” ‘* Oh, nothing ean be 
better,” returned the Moor; ‘*he has made much money, has 
married me well, and endowed me with all his possessions ; but he 
cannot work any longer, he is so old, and he seeins unwilling to 
die.” The doctor, of course, appreciated the amiable philosophy 
of the Moor’s reasoning, and promised to give him what he desired, 
He aecordingly prepared a cordial potion, more caleulated to re- 
store energy to the old man, than to takeitaway. The Moor paid 
him well, and departed. About eight days after, he came again, 
to say that his father was not dead. ‘* Not dead !” exclaimed the 
apothecary, in well-feigned surprise: ‘* he will die.” He com- 
posed accordingly another draught, for which he received an equal 
remuneration, and assured the Moor that it would not fail in its 
effects. In fifteen days, however, the Muor came again, com- 
plaining that his father thrived better than ever. ‘* Don’t be dis- 
couraged,” said the doctor, who doubtless found these periodical 
visits by no means unprofitable: ‘‘ give him another potion, and I 
will exert all my skill in its preparation.” The Moor tcok it, but 
returned no more. One day the surgeon met his young acquaint- 
ance in the street, and inquired the success of the remedy. ‘It 
was of no avail,” he replied mournfully; ‘‘ my father is in 
excellent health. God has preserved him from all our efforts; 
there is no doubt that he is a Marabout’—(a saint.)—Monlhly 
Magazine. 

ANCIENT POTTERY. 

We learn, on the authority of Vitruvius, who wrote in the 
Augustan age, that the Romans then made their water-pipes of pot- 
ter’s clay. This people, who introduced a knowledge of the useful 
arts practised by themselves wherever their conquests were extended, 
established potteries in England, where among other articles, si- 
milar water-pipes were made. Some of these, about a century ago, 
were dug up in Hyde Park. They were found to be two inches in 
thickness, and were firmly jointed together with common mortar 
mixed with oil. It has been asserted that the ancient Britons were 
in the practice of making pottery before the invasion of this coun- 
try by the Romans; and in support of this belief is brought the 
fact, that urns of earthenware have been taken from barrows in 
different parts of the kingdom. On the other hand, the concur- 
ring testimony of various writers gives reason for supposing that 
our ancestors were in those days supplied with such articles by the 
Venetians. Vestiges of considerable Roman potteries are discern- 
ible in roany parts of the island, and particularly in Staffordshire, 
on the site of the great potteries which have so long been carried 
on in that county. In sinking pits for various purposes, remains 
of Roman potteries have occasionally been discovered there at a 
considerable depth below the surfaece.—Lardner's Cyclopedia, 


CURIOUS LAW IN HOLLAND. 

There are two things of a very peculiar character in Holland, 
which deserve to be noticed. One is the enactment authorising 
husbands, wives, and children, to be imprisoned in a house of cor- 
rection set apart for the chastisement of offences against the laws 
by which the relations of social life are governed—the other, a con- 
urivanee for compelling the incorrigibly idle to work, At’one end 
of the room is a pump, and astream of water runs in from the 
ceiling; so that unless the prisoner labour continually, he must 
inevitably be drowned.—Bliol’s North of Hurope. 


SYRIAN HOSPITALITY. 

In the Travels of John Carne in the East, the following exam- 
ple of Syrian hospitality occurs, and was accepted, as well it 
might, by the authorand his friends, with ernotions of lively grati- 
tude :—*‘ We entered the populous town, and instead of making 
our way as usual to the caravanserai, we resolved to trust to the 
hospitality of the natives. After winding through several narrow, 
dirty, and precipitous streets, we at last had the pleasure of alight- 
ing at the door of a dwelling, to which a flight of steps conducted 
us. The household wasa large one; several young and good-look- 
ing women formed part of it, who received us kindly, and set 
about in earnest to prepare the supper. The only objection to the 
luxury of this warm divan was, that all the mysteries of the cook- 
ing were obliged to be performed within the settle at the cheerful 
fire, over which, in intense earnestness, bent the forms of our 
Syrian hostesses, their dark eyes fixed not on conquest or mischief, 
but on an excellent omelet, and one ur two other preparations. 
The tresses of theit dark hair dropped at times so near the blaze, 
as to threaten the destruction of that richest ornament of woman. 
It needed not the strong fatigue of that day’s journey, the drizzling 
rain, and the desolate town without, to enter with strong relish 
into the scene and its tempting accompaniments. The repast was 
at last ready ; we would fain have shared it with the fair preparers, 
who had so well received the hostless stranger; but they declined, 
and stood calmly and silently gazing at the good will with which 
their viands were devoured, TYheir figures were slight and very 
well made, the complexion pale, but the features lively and ex- 
pressive, with those inseparable features, the raven hair and the 
dark eye.” 

CANADIAN INDEPENDENCE. 

It seemed wonderful to think there should be so few among our 
poorer classes with energy enough to break the chains of poverty, 
and visit a land where pauperism is yet unknown, where youth 
and strength supply the catalogue of human wants, and where in- 
dustry must meet a sure reward, The exuberant abundance of 
wood for fuel renders the fireside of the peasant, during the long 
evenings of winter, a solace equal to that of a wealthier citizen of 
the world; and as his children, with united strength, drag each log 
to the hearth, he rejoices at the clearance of the encumbered earth, 
when those of the civilised world pay dearly for the e:joyment of 
warmth, An emulative fecling stimulates the natural industry of 
his constitution, The rattling clank of a neighbour’s axe, the 
erashing fall of a heavy tree, seem to demand responsive exertion 
on his part, and give rise to an energy, which, even if the tinkling 
frosty air at his fingers’ ends fails to remind him that he has work 
on hand, quickly rouses Within him the spirit of active labour, 
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The work of his young children is of a value to him far exeeeding 
the expense of their maintenance, and he lives in the enjoyment 
of the consciousness of being able to leave them an inheritance of 
peace, if not of affluence. With facilities of water-carriage, fish in 
abundance, and fuel, by the help of his gun he may complete the 
necessaries of life, and while the partridge and wild pigeon supply 
him with variety in food, he has also in store both recreation and 
amusement.— Head, a 
GYMNASTICS. - 
Among the Greeks and Romans, the training and exercise of the 
bedy in different muscular feats and attitudes formed a regular part 
of their system of education, and this plan has been lately revived 
in the sehools and public seminaries of this couutry. ‘There is no 
doubt but that, by constant exercise, the several muscles of the 
body may be very much strengthened and improved, and that, on 
the contrary, by disuse, they become soft, flaccid, and weakened, 
A regular exercise of the different muscles of the body, then, by 
which they are made to perform their various functions with firm- 
ness and precision, must be of the greatest consequence in contri- 
buting to the healthy and harmonious state of the system. This is 
particularly the ease with the muscles of the chest, which perform 
so important a part in the function of respiration: and it must be 
obvious that the more these muscles are strengthened and improved, 
by judicious training, from childhood upwards, the more likely is 
it that the chest will be strong and able to perform its important of- 
fices. But it is the same with almost every other part; the mus- 
cles of the arm swell out and become vigorous by regular use, and 
so likewise do those of the lower limbs. It may be remarked, that, ~ 
among some classes of the peasantry, who wear heavy shoes, with 
stout and unyielding soles, the back muscles of the leg, from 
want of use, are thin and flaccid; whereas, those of their arms and 
shoulders, being constantly exercised, are broad, square, and fleshy. 
Gymnastic exercises, therefore, should be early commenced witlr 
children, taking care not to push them to chelate extreme, and 
not to extend them to weak and diseased children, who are unable 
to endure such fatigue. First of all, the arms should be exercised, 
by swinging them in the various positions, from ten to fifteen mi- 
nutes at a time; then the various marches and countermarehes, to 
exercise the lower limbs, should be practised; and running, leaping, 
and other feats, may follow, At the sametime, it must be kept in 
view that all exercise and exertion, when carried too far, is dan- 
gerous and hurtful to the system. The simpler the gymnastie 
exercises are, so much the better, and they should never be con- 
tinued till the body is exhausted with fatigue ; moderately pursued, 
they are of the most essential service to youth, especially to those 
in large cities, who have not an opportunity of enjoying the free 
country air, | These exercises have the sanction of the greatest men 
of antiquity; and our own great Milton, in his admirable Treatise 
on Education, recommends them as a necessary part of the training 
of youth, These exercises nay also be of the greatest service to 
adults, especially to all those whose sedentary occupation keeps 
them pent up in cities. Caution, however, should be observed by 
those not previously habituated to such exercises, to begin with the 
most gentle kind, and aceustom themselves gradually; and this 
advice is particularly to be observed by invalids. Neither should 
these exercises be ever carried to excess, even by the strong and 
robust.—Kconomy of the Human Body. ‘ 


STEAM-ENGINES. 

It was some years ago ascertained, with some degree of certainty, 
that there were in this country 15,000 steam engines at work, some 
of almost incredible power; in Cornwall there is one of 600 horse 
power. Taking it for granted that on an average these engines are 
each of 25 horse power, this would be equal to 375,000 horses. Ac- 
cording to Mr Watt’s calculation, 53 men are equal tothe power of 
a horse; we have thus, therefore, a power, through the medium of 
steam-engines, equal to near two millions of men, Each horse, for 
his keep per year, requires the produce of two acres of land; and 
thus 750,000 acres are at the disposal of the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, more than if the same-work, which is now done by steam, 


had — by horses. 


: 
GHOSTS. 

There is a curious case related of a man who was a well-known 
character, and a man of sense—where it was said he used to see a 
number of people in the room with him, Now, he himself has 
described the whole of the phenomenon, and all the adjuncts to it. 
He has said, after taking a cup of coffee, or tea, or so on, they came 
into his room in great numbers; and as he got better, and less ner- 
vous, he'has only seen the arms or legs of the persons, without seeing 
any other part of them. Now, this isallan irregular action of the 
retina of the eye. A gentleman sitting in his library one day, 
reading or writing, on turning round his head, saw, sitting ina 
chair, a woman ina red cloak. And he said, How came you in 
here, good woman? The woman said nothing. What is the 
meaning of your being here, woman? No answer was made, 
You have no right to be here; go out of the room. She took no 
notice of him. He got up and rang the bell for the servant. The 
servant caine in, Turn this woman out. What woman, sir? 
Why, the woman in the red cloak. TThere’s no woman, nor any 
red cloak, sir. Well, goand fetch the doctor for me; tell him 1am 
ill, and wish to speak-with him, The man, however, was not to 
be frightened by this, because he knew it was a delusion of his 
sight. Now, I have had it so often, that it has been a matter ra- 
ther of amusement to me, than any thing else. I have stood before 
aglass, and seen the upper part of my head and eyes, and nose 
very distinctly ; but I never saw that I had any mouth or jaw: and 
I have seen my shoulders very well, but all was blank between 
my nose and shoulders. Why, now I say, what can you make of 
this but that it is errors of action, or inactivity in parts of the re- 
tina ?—Abernethy’s Lectures. — 


ITALIAN TYRANNY. } > 
All that Gian Maria Visconti preserved of sovereign power was ai 

unbounded indulgence in every vice. His libertinism would hardly 
have been remarked; he was chiefly signalised by the frightful 
pleasure which he sought in the practice of cruelty. He was pas- 
sionately devoted to the ehase, but such sports soon failed to 
quench his thirst for cruelty. The tortures inflieted on mute ani- 
mals, not finding expression by speech, did not come up to his 
ferocious ideas of enjoyment. He therefore resolved to substitute 
men for brute animals, and caused all the criminals condemned 
by the tribunals to be alow up. to him as objects of this inhu- 
man sport. He had his hounds fed with human flesh, in order to 
render them more ferocious in tearing their victims; and when 
ordinary convicts were scarce, he denounced to the tribunals even 
the crimes in which he had participated, to obtain the condemna- 
tion of his accomplices; after which, he delivered them to his 
huntsmean, Squarcia Giramo, charged with providing for the ducal 
chase. He was at last, on the 16th of May 1412 assassinated by 
some Milanese nobles.—Sismondi’s Italian Repudlics. 


LOUIS XIV.—MADAME DE MAINTENON. 

The king lived in perpetual violation of every moral duty; but 
during his effective reign of 55 years, he never ate meat on a fast 
day but when ill, and never was absent a single day from mass but 
onee, on avery long march of his army. Mad. de Maintenon ac- 
cumulated all the outward means of human enjoyment. Ac- 
cording to the estimate of the world, she was-the most prosperous 
of women, But her own descriptions betray the difference be- 
tween prosperity and happiness. In looking into a fish pond at 
Marly, she said to a friend, ‘‘ You see how languid the carp are. 
They are like me: they regret their mud.” ‘What a punish- 
ment,” she often bitterly exclaimed, ‘* it is tohave to amuse aman 
who is no Jonger amuseable !”—Kdinburgh Review. 
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PRIVATE LIFE OF JAMES IV. OF 
SCOTLAND. 
(Coneluded.) 

Inc 1503, James formed that alliance with the Prin- 
cess Margaret of England, which, one hundred years 
after, united the sovereignty of the two countries, 
and paved the way for a more intimate and beneficial 
connection. His preparations for this solemn cere- 
mony were upon a most magnificent scale: the en- 
tries extend through forty leaves of the record. No less 
asum than L.1045, 5s. 9d., Flemish money, is spent in 
the purchase of silver plate in Flanders. July i6, 
1503, there was given ‘“‘ to Matho Auchlek, gold- 
sinyth, that wantit of the kingis croune, v. ridaris [a 
denomination of weight], twa Scottish crownis, half 
ane angell, weyand ane unce,”’ equal to seven pounds 
thirteen shillings and fourpence. Many other entries 
occur relative to the repairing of the regalia, and anew 
erown to the queen. Amongst an immense variety 
of household furnishings, including the state bed, 
dresses, &c., occurs the following :—‘‘ Item, bocht 
fra James Hommil ane pece of Hercules, ane pece of 
Marcus Cori[ol]anus, twa peces of Susanna sewit 
togidder, ane cover for ane bed of Susanna, ane pece 
of Salamone, contening in the hale ten score elne, 
and bocht all for” one hundred and sixty nds. 
Two “hary nobles” [reader, be not alarmed, coins are 
meant*] are given “ to gilt the kingis cepture.” On 

the day of the marriage, the following entry is made: 
_“‘ The 8 day of August, the king was spousit, and 
giffin to him, quhilk he laid on the buke, vi. demyis 
and y. shillings quhyt silver.” “Item, to put in his 
eaudill, and the quenis caudill, ij. French crowns.” 
But the most curious remains :—“ Item, the 9 day of 
“August, efter the marriage, for xv. elne claith of gold 
to the Comites [ Countess] of Surrey of Ingland, quhen 
sche and her dochter Lady Gray clippit the kingis 
berde, ik elne xxiil.,” three hundred and thirty 
pounds. This si apie expensive frolic acquires a 
melancholy interest from the reflection, that only ten 
years after, the husband of the fair barber (who in fact 
conducted the queen into Scotland) met and slew the 
King of Scots at Flodden! August 10, the sum of 
fyurteen shillings was paid “‘to Maistr. James Henri- 
» sorinis man, of bridill silver of ane hors giffen for the 
quene, for hir hors:were brynt in Dalkeyth.” Dal- 
keith was the last stage of the queen’s journey before 
she arrived at Edinburgh; and this, we should sup- 
pose, refers to some accident which had befallen her 
atable at that town. We learn that the “ carturis of 
Leith,” a class of men still existing in an associated 
capacity, received’ six pounds twelve shillings for the 
use of twenty-two carts (six shillings each) to bring 
“the quenis gere [luggage] to Edinburghe fra Dal- 
keth.” Numerous sums were disbursed to persous of 
the queen’s train. Tweive pounds is paid for a pre- 
sent of “ Hollande claith giffen to the Archbishope of 
Zork.” The “trumpitis of Ingland” got forty French 
crowns; ‘the Inglish spelair (climber) that playt the 
supersalt” is honoured with five; and the “ eight In. 
glis menstralis” (of whom fourremain with the queen) 
got forty. The “ bere ledair of Ingland” receives Bight 

crowns ; “‘ the portair” eight, “to by him ane hors ;” 
and “the cofferair” gets eighty “Scotch ridaris,’’ 
which were equal to ninety-two pounds. The “ cof- 
ferair’”? must have been an official connected with 
“ the Inglise coffir,” for which four shillings are paid 
on the 12th August, to six men that carried it “ fra 
the Abbey to the Castell of Edinburghe. ”” Probably 
the coffer contained the first instalment of the queen’s 


is Nobles of the coinage of Henry YII., the contemporary English 
king.” 


dowry, which altogether consisted of thirty thousand 
gold angels, payable in three equal portions. 

The marriage, as related by our historians, was ce- 
lebrated with many of those chivalric exercises of 
which the king was so fond. Accordingly, we find 
innumerable entries on this score. ‘‘ August 21— 
payit to Johne Mayne, bowar, for sixty justing speris 
at the marriage, ilk pece iijs.,” nine pounds. ‘‘ Item, 
for sex score speris for turnaying,” eighteen pounds. 
“Item, ane blak burdowne spere,” five shillings. 
“¢ Ttem, to Robert Cutelar, for 24 swordis, 41 lang, and 
12 short swordis, for turnaying, ilk pece 10 shillings,” 
forty pounds. Sums are paid for “ spere hedis,” and 
for “ virales and diemandis for speris.”” ‘‘ September 
19—to ane man to pas to Strivilin (Stirling) for ba- 
taile axes and swordis, and to cum agane that nycht,” 
nine shillings. ‘‘ October 24—to the heraldis for their 
composicioune of the eschet of the barres quhen'Chris- 
tofere Tailyour faught,” six pounds thirteen shillings 
and fourpence. ‘ November 22—to Moncur, armo- 
rar, for ane pair of cuschingis, brases, and mending of 
the kingis harness, at the turnaying,” five French 
crowns. Itis certainly curious to see the glitter of a 
tournament thus traced to the workshop, and express- 
ed in pounds, shillings, and pence. 

It is equally curious to trace, in the succeeding year, 
the whole paraphernalia, pomp, and circumstance of 
a justiciary expedition to the Borders for the repres- 
sion of the thieves and broken men. This affair, 
styled the Raid of Eskdale, commenced in July 1504, 
and every item of the expense is regularly entered by 
the Lord Treasurer. It is a strikingly characteristic 
circumstance, or seems to be so, that the first expense 
is for horses to carry two of the king’s minstrels into 
Eskdale, as if it had been necessary that provision 
should be made beforehand for entertaining his majesty 
with music whenever he should arrive at the scene of 
operations. Then there are expenses for new “leg- 
splentis”’ [greaves] to the king, for ‘‘twa dosane ar- 
rowes” and as many bow-strings, and for new jacks to 
several of his attendants, among whom is Thomas 
Boswell, the founder of the family of Auchinleck. 
James Hog, the tale-teller, gets eight-and-twenty shil- 
lings in part payment of “‘twa horse” to take the 
king’s harness or armour into Eskdale. Twelve 
pounds are paid for four cross-bows and a hundred 
bolts; and five pounds and tenpence for “five pair 
spuris to the king, two pair sterap irnis, twelve rid- 
ing-girths,” &c. Theking’s lect de camp, or portable 
bed, is mended at an expense of four shillings, and 
carried forward to Eskdale for afurthersum. There 
are some entries of a rather suspicious character, for 
two ladies respectively designated ‘‘ Besse Haig’? and 
“ Besse Bertrame.’’ Forinstance, August 2, 1504—“ to 
Andro Aytoun, for Besse Haigis expense ilk day, 
xij. d.;”’ “the 10 day of Augustin Bigarto Besse Ber- 
trame, be the kingis command,” twenty-eight shillings, 
But, without further evidence, we do not consider 
ourselves entitled to draw any inference from these de- 
licate premises. 

The king appears to have gone first to Dumfries, 
passing through Biggar. August 13, forty-two shil- 
lings are disbursed at Dumfries, “to menstralis, to fe 
thair hors to Eskdale, and syneagaine to Dumfriese.”” 
“ August 14—to the piparis of Dumfriese, xiiijs.” The 
next entry under our notice occurs on the 17th, when 
fourteen shillings are paid “‘to the man that hangit 
the thievis at the Hullirbuss,” besides eightpence “for 
ane raip to hang thaim in’’—all pretty men, no doubt, 
and well lamented by the ladies of Langholm. Four 
days after, fourteen shilling are paid “‘ to the man that 
hangit the thievis in Canonby.” Onthe same evening, 


‘the king was regaled with singing by two English 
women in his pallioune,”’ at an expense of four-and- 
twenty shillings. Fifty-six shillings are given under 
the same date to ‘‘ane Ingliseman that gaif ane bow 
and arrowes to the king.’? About this time, nine 
shillings are paid to “ ane gyde to pas with Sir Thomas 
Alane to Edinburghe, for wyne to the king in Esk- 
dale.” On the 23d of August, the king is at Lochma- 
ben, incompany with the English warden, Lord Dacre, 

to whom he loses several sums at cards. He is again 
at Dumfries on the 7th, when he buys “ane Portu- 
gale skin to be halk hudis,”’ for which fourteen shil- 
lings are paid by the treasurer. Next day a curious 
entry occurs— Be the kingis command, to William 
Spicehouse, in contentacioune of ane ring quhilk the 
king take fra him,” fourteen shillings. On the 9th, 
five shillings are paid to “‘ane wif quhair the king 
baitet at the halking.” The king, in this expedition, 
not only had his ministrels to cheer his hours of re- 
laxation, but also musical instruments, and those not 
the most portable. ‘‘ September 1l—to Johne Gold- 
smythe, for tursing [packing and carrying] of the or- , 
ganis in Eskdale,’ forty-two shillings. An entry, A 
exhibiting the king’s sense of justice and generosity, > 
takes place at this time :—“ September 14—in Loch-’ 
maben, to ane puir man that all the court tak his hay 
fra him,” ten shillings. Various other entries to the 
same effect are scattered thoroughout the accounts. 
For instance, on the very same day, he gives a uni- 
corn, or eight-and-twenty shillings, to ‘ane Inglise- 
man that was ship-broken.” In his journies he fre- 
quently gives small sums (generally sixteenpence) to 
“puir wyflis be the gait.”” In September 1488, when 
just beginning his reign, he gives two pounds fourteen 
shillings “‘ to puir wyffis of Ballincrefe that had thare 
gudis takin away be Johne Stewart;” and on the same 
day eighteen shillings “till oder twa puir wyffis that 
the king spilt [spoiled] there corn.” 


At Lochmaben, on the 17th, being then on his return 
to the capital, he orders fourteen shillings to be given 
‘to the crukit vicar of Dumfriese, that sang to the 
king.” Between the 17th and 19th, he seems to have 
been at Peebles :—“ Item, in Peblis, to ane man of the 
lard of Dawikis, that brocht twa fair hounds to the 
king,” fourteen shillings. This country gentleman 
had brought him a present of live herons at his mar- 
riage ; and we now find a man fee’d with nine shillings 
and sixpence ‘‘to bere quik herounis to Dunfermlyne 
fra Peblis,’’? probably a second present from Dawick. 
His return to the capital is marked by his giving twelve 
pence on the 19th “to ane puir wif on the mure of 
Edinburghe.” 


It is well known that James suffered considerably 
from remorse on account of the concern which he had, 
however innocently, in his father’s death. Beneath 
all his gaieties there lurked a rankling care; and 
though his exterior was that of a gallant and insou- 
ciant knight, he wore next his skin a heavy peniten- 
tial chain, to which a link was added every year. As 
another method of making his peace with heaven, he 
used to undertake pilgrimages to the remote shrine of 
St Duthoc at Tain, which was then held in particular 
sanctity. The accounts upon one of these journies 
afford a curious jumble of gay and solemn things; for 
it is to be observed that there was ro penitence by the 
way. The whole train of minstrels, and other offi- 
cials necessary to the king’s pleasure, are carried with 
him ; and he indulges as much as usual in sports and 
games. ‘ October 14, 1508—in Brechin, to the king, 
to the cartis [cards ]ix. J’r. cr.,and tynt xiijl.”” “ Octo- 
ber 15—in Dunnottir, to the chield that playit on the 
monocordis,” eighteen shillings. ‘ October 16—to 
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the piparis of Aberdene, be the kingis command,” 
eighteen shillings; “Item, that nycht to the falco- 
naris in Inverowry, the king being in Fintree, to their 
expense,” eight shillings. ‘‘ October 19—to the ma- 
dinis of Forres that dansit to the king, ix. s. ;” ‘* Item, 
to the madinis that dansit at Elgyn siclike, ix. s. vi. 
d. ;” ‘Item, to the madinis that dansit at Dernway, 
xiiijs.” ‘ October 20—in the Chanonry of Ross [ For- 
trose], to John Goldsmyth for tursing of the organis to 
Tayne, and hame again,”’ four pounds; “Item, to the 
freiris of Ardoseir, xiiijs.;” “Item, to Robert Mer- 
toune, to pass owre the water with the goshalk, x. s. ; 
“ Ttem, to the man that beris Sanct Duthois bell, iijs.”” 
“<Item, to the Lard of Balnagownis harper, be com- 
mand," fourteen shillings. A like train of expenses 
takes place on the return of the king, with one of 
a peculiar nature :—‘‘ November 6—to James Dog, 
quhilk he laid doune for claith to be wippes to. John 
Balfouris sair leg, quhilk the king helit,’”’ six shillings 
and eightpence. This James Dog was the keeper of 
the royal wardrobe, and is alluded to in the poems of 
Dunbar, who, punning upon his name, asserts that he 
was “ane surly dog.” We find that the king, not 
satisfied with a visit to the shrine of St Duthoc, at 
Tain, must have obtained a loan of his relique; for 
there is an entry on the 17th of November, of five 
shillings, for a man who carried that sacred object 
back from Dunfermline to its proper place. 

The whole of the preceding details tend to show 
society in a very simple state, and great childishness 
and absence of the intellectual in the very highest man 
of the country. This is the more striking when we 
reflect that the name of James IV. has been sent 
down to us with a character not in the least silly, but 
rather above the average of ability and firmness. 
When a king devoted himself, as a matter of course, 
to seeing dancers and mummers, to hearing syrens in 
his chambers, to listening to tale-tellers and minstrels, 
and a thousand other amusements equally remote from 
rational, what must have been the intellectual habits 
of the uninstructed poor? It is a curious circam- 
stance, that, amidst all the disbursements which have 
fallen under our eye, we have found only on two oc- 
casions any money given for what are called station- 
ery articles. On one occasion a pen-horn and an ink- 
horn are purchased at ninepence; on another, several 
years after, the same articles are bought at twelve- 
pence. Thus, the king, throughout many years of his 
Teign, is only observed to have spent one shilling and 
ninepence, Scots money, upon the means of communi- 
cating his ideas on paper; while his expenses for plea- 
sures merely ministrant to the senses are bewildering 
from their number. It must be said, however, in jus- 
tice to this sovereign, that, though he does not seem 
to have been addicted to writing, he occasionally in- 
dulged in books. Here and there we find such entries 
as “1507, December 22—for iij. prentit bukes to the 
king tane fra Andro Millaris’ wyff,” fifty shillings ; 
‘1502, April 6—to Walter Wodis’ wyff for ane buke 
to the queen’s grace,” eleven pounds. To James 1V., 
also, is due the honour of having first introduced print- 
ing into Scotland. In 1507 or 1508, he procured the 
materials of typography for Walter Chapman and 
Andro Millar, the first of whom, at least, was previ- 
ously his personal servant ; and in the latter of these 
years were produced several small pamphlets, contain- 
ing a few of those long chivalrous tales which the king 
was in the habit of hearing from the mouths of the 
minstrels. The art was afterwards lost, probably on 
account of the troubles of the kingdom ; and we hear 
no more of printing till 1541, when the public mind 
was beginning to feel the impulse of the Reformation. 


THE ART OF PRINTING. 
THE DISCOVERY—GUTTENBERG. 


TowaRrps the conclusion of the preceding article on 
this subject, it was mentioned, that although the art 
of stamping words or sentences, by means of small 
blocks or signets, was known and practised in very 
early times, especially by the Chinese, yet such a mo- 
dification of the craft of printing had no connection 
with the modern invention, which is now to be noticed. 
The discovery of the art of printing with moveable 
types, which took place in the fifteenth century in Ger- 
many, was considerably aided by a fashion, which had 
been some time prevalent, of cutting blocks of wood 
into pictures, or representations of scenes illustrative 
of Scriptural history, and printing them on paper, 
simply by the pressure of the hand, a brush, or a 
cushion behind. One of the very earliest of these 
woodcuts is still extant, and represents the creation 
of man, as detailed in the Book of Genesis. In the 
centre of the picture stands a figure, intended for the 
Divinity, having the appearance of an old man with 
flowing garments, a venerable beard, and rays pro- 
ceeding from his head; on the ground before him lies 
ahuman being, intended for Adam, fast asleep; and 
from an opening in his side is seen proceeding the 
slender figure of a female, meaning Eve, who is taken 
by the hand of God, and is apparently receiving his 
blessing. The execution of this, and other cuts of a 
similar nature, is of the rudest description, andis a 
striking testimony of the low scale of art at the time. 
Pictures of this nature, which were bound up into 
books, nevertheless, were the immediate forerunners 
of the great invention itself. Books of prints, it will 
naturally be imagined, would soon be found imperfect, 
for want of descriptive text; this, therefore, urged on 
the discovery. The manufacturers of the books at 


first cut single sentences, or words, and had them 
stamped below the pictures ; but this not conveying a 
sufficient idea of the story represented, an anxiety 
arose to give a lengthened description on the opposite 
pages. This, it seems, was at length accomplished ; 
still the sentences were all cut in a piece, and the no- 
tion of having separate letters so as to form words, was 
still in abeyance. bid 

The person on whom history correctly places the 
honour of being the earliest discoverer of the art of 
printing by means of inoveable letters, or types, was 
John Guttenberg, a citizen of Mayence, or Mentz, 
who flourished from the year 1436 to 1466, in the reign 
of Frederick III. of Germany. The ingenious Gut- 
tenberg is supposed to have been born at Mayence in 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, and to have 
settled at Strasburg about the year 1424, or perhaps 
rather earlier. In 1435, he entered into partnership 
with Andrew Drozhennis (or Dritzehen), John Riff, 
and Andrew Heelman, citizens of Strasburg, binding 
himself thereby to disclose to them some important 
secrets, by which they should make their fortunes, 
The workshop was in the house of Andrew Dritzehen, 
who dying, Guttenberg immediately sent his servant, 
Lawrence Beildich, to Nicholas, the brother of the 
deceased, and requested that no person might be ad- 
mitted into the workshop, lest the secret should be 
discovered, and the forms (or fastened-together types) 
stolen. But they had already disappeared ; and this 
fraud, as well as the claims of Nicholas Dritzehen to 
succeed to his brother’s share, produced a lawsuit 
among the surviving partners. Five witnesses were 
examined ; and from the evidence of Beildich, Gut- 
tenberg’s servant, it was incontrovertibly proved that 
Guttenberg was the first who practised the art of 
printing with moveable types; and that, on the death 
of Andrew Dritzehen, he had expressly ordered the 
forms to be broken up, and the characters dispersed, 
lest any one should discover his secret. The words 
given in his order, which were established by docu- 
mentary evidence, were these—“ Go, take the com- 
ponent parts of the press, and pull them to pieces ; 
then no one will understand what they mean.” In 
the same document, mention is made of four forms, 
kept together by zwo screws, or press spindles, and of 
letters and pages being cut up and destroyed. The 
result of this lawsuit, which occurred in 1439, was a 
dissolution of partnership; and Guttenberg, after 
having exhausted his means in the effort, proceeded 
in 1445.6 to his native city of Mentz, where he re- 
sumed his typographic labours. Being ambitious of 
making his extraordinary invention known, and of 
value to himself, but being at the same time deficient 
in the means, he opened his mind to a wealthy gold- 
smith and worker in precious metals, named John 
Fust, or Faust, and prevailed on him to advance large 
sums of money in order to make further and more 
complete trials of the art. Guttenberg being thus 
associated with Fust, the first regular printing esta- 
blishment was begun, and the business of printing 
carried on in a style corresponding to the infancy of 
the art. After many smaller essays in trying the 
capabilities of a press and moveable types, Guttenberg 
had the hardihood to attempt an edition of the Bible, 
which he succeeded in printing complete, between the 
years 1450 and 1455. This celebrated Bible, which 
was the first important specimen of the art of print- 
ing, and which, judging from what it has led to, we 
should certainly esteem as the most extraordinary and 
praiseworthy of human productions, wasexecuted with 
cut-metal types, on six hundred and thirty-seven 
leaves; and froma copy still in existence in the Royal 
Library of Berlin, some of them appear to have been 
printed on vellum, The work was printed in the 
Latin language. : 

The execution of this—the first printed Bible— 
which has justly conferred undying honours on the 
illustrious Guttenberg, was, most unfortunately, the 
immediate cause of hisruin. The expenses incident 
to carrying on a fatiguing and elaborate process of 
workmanship, for a period of five years, being much 
more considerable than what were originally contem- 
plated by Fust, he instituted a suit against poor Gutten- 
berg, who, in consequence of the decision against him, 


was obliged to pay interest, and alsoa part of the capital | 


that had been advanced. This suit was followed by a 
dissolution of partnership ; and the whole of Gutten- 
berg’s apparatus fell into the hands of John Fust, who, 
from being the ostensible agent in the business of 
printing, and from the wonder expressed by the vulgar 
in seeing printed sheets, soon acquired the name of a 
magician, or one in compact with the devil; and, un- 
der this character, with the appellation of Dr Faustus, 
he has for ages enjoyed an evil notoriety. 

Besides the above-mentioned Bible, some other speci- 
mens of the work of Guttenberg have been discovered 
to bein existence. Onein particular, which is worthy 
of notice; was found some years ago among a bundle 
of old papers in the archives of Mayence. It isan al- 
manack for the year 1457, which served as wrapper 
for a register of accounts of that year. This, says 
Hansard, would most likely be printed towards the 
close of 1456, and may consequently be deemed the 
most ancient specimen of typographic printing extant 
with a certain date. Antiquaries and Bibliomaniacs 
have found considerable difficulty in ascertaining by 
what process Guttenberg manufactured his types; but 
it seems the prevalent opinion that those which he first 
used were individually cut by the hand ; and being all 
made as near a height and thickness as possible, they 


were thus put together in the forms. It appears, 
however, that this skilful man soon discovered the 
mode of casting his types by means of moulds; for 
without this great accesgory to the art of printing, he 
would perceive it was next to impossible to carry on 
his trade. The art of founding metal characters is 


therefore given to John Guttenberg, as well as that of ~ 


printing, although it is, but justice to state, that the 
plan of striking the moulds with punches was a sub- 
sequent invention of his successor, Peter Schoeffer. 
That Guttenberg was a person of refined taste in the 
execution of his works, is sufficiently obvious. Adopt- 
ing a very ancient custom, common in the written’ 
copies of the Scriptures and the missals of the church, 
he used a large ornamental letter at the commencement 
of books and chapters, finely embellished and sur- 
rounded with a variety of figures, as inaframe. The 
initial letter of the first psalm thus forms a beautiful 
specimen of the art of printing in its early progress. 
It is richly ornamented with foliage, flowers, a bird, 
and a greyhound, and is still more beautiful from be- 
ing printed in a pale blue colour, while the embellish- 
ments are red, and of a transparent appearance. 
What became of Guttenberg immediately after the 
unsuccessful termination of his lawsuit with Fust, is 
not well known. Like the illustrious discoverer of 
the Great Western Continent, he seems to have re- 
tired almost broken-hearted from the service of an 
ungrateful world, and to have spent most of the re- 
mainder of his days in obscurity. It is ascertained 
that in 1465 he received an annual pension from the 
Elector Adolphus, but that he only enjoyed this smal! 
compensation for his extraordinary invention a period 
of three years, and died in the month of February 
1468. 


A TALE OF VENICE, 
By Charles Mac Farlane. F 

THE sun was sinking behind the dark blue hills of 
Priuli, and lengthening the shadows of Venice across 
the rippling waves of the Adriatic, when two senators, 
who were taking their evening promenade on one of 
the murazzi or outer terraces which the industry of 
man had gained and secured from a formidable ele- 
ment, perceived a trim galley on the purple line of the 
horizon, pressing forward towards the city. 

“ That should be a vessel of the state,” 
the signiors ; ‘‘ from whence may she be 

“ Why not from Constantinople ?” replied his com- 
panion ; “it is time that some of that conquering ex- 
pedition should be returned to the ‘ winged lion,’ ”’ 

“Saint Mark grant thatit proveas you say! But 


she keeps a gallant course, and will soon be here to 


speak for herself.” 

The two senators, who, though both advanced in 
years, still glowed with that patriotic spirit which was 
destined to raise the low sunk islets of Venice to such 
unprecedented glory, leaned against a parapet wall 
that ran along the edge of the murazzo, fixing their 
earnest gaze upon the vessel, which, rapidly advane- 
ing, grew in magnitude to their eyes at every mi- 
nute. As she neared, the last gleams of day showed 
the proud banner of the republic floating on her lofty” 
Stern. 

“ The galley is the ‘ Corriere’ of the great Dandolo, 
the swiftest vessel of our fleets, and she comes the 
harbinger of happiness to thousands. The rest will 
not be far behind.” 

“Viva San Marco! VivaJa Santi Chiesa! and the 
republic of Venice, that has placed the keys of Saint 
Peter within the boasted gates of Constantinople !”” 
exclaimed the other senator. 

Their aged voices had scarcely ceased to vibrate, 
when a loud continuous shout—a shout of transport- 
ing joy and triumph—rose from the deck and the rig- 
ging of the galley, and made itself heard, despite of 
distance and the lash and roar of the waves that broke 
in foam at the feet of thetwo senators. The next in- 
stant that soul-stirring acclamation was answered by 


another shout, that absolutely smothered, while it 


lasted, the sounds of wind and wave; and turning 
round, the senators saw on the edges of other ter- 
races, and on the scattered islets that afforded the 
best points of observation, the mass of the population 
of Venice gazing like themselves on the returning gal- 
ley. In an instant numerous barks were seen to glide 
from the canali, and, dancing in fantastic groups over 
the heaving sea, to pull with strenuous oars towards 
the ship; the patriotism or the more private affections 
of many not brooking the delay of a few minutes 
which would see»her at anchor within Venice. As 
she came on, with the breeze that still freshened 
singing through her shrouds, a simultaneous display. 
of countless blue lights was launched from her deck 
high into the heavens, where the crescent moon with 
“a single star at her side” seemed to smile at these 
testimonials of joy, and to welcome the wanderers. 
back again. : : 

The two senators quitted the parapet, and repaired 
with hasty steps to the galley-quay, where they found 
many of their order, with most of the leading citizens, 
already assembled, and anxiously awaiting to speak 


<gaid one of’ 
29 2: 


with the gallant commander of the “ Corriere.” Soon ~ 


the welcome vessel stood with her prow a few spans. 
length from the shore; and anon, with rapid ma- 
neuvre, she swung round, and lay with her broad- 
side against the edge of the quay. Another shout 
and cry of triumph, and the captain leaped on shore, 
and, bowing before the senators and citizens, come 
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municated the intelligence that the fleet approached, 
after having accomplished a victorious expedition. 
°¢ Let this fair breeze,” he continued, “ blow till mid- 
night, and we shall see the vessels at rising of to-mor- 
row’s sun.” ee 

is news spread with the swiftness of lightning 
through the multitude, and therce through the whole 
city; and the reverend senator had predicted aright 
when he said “ that for some there would be great joy 
in Venice on this night.”” There was indeed too much 
joy—and alas! in many instances too much assured 
sorrow, or harrowing apprehension, to permit of sleep. 
The affectionate wife with tears in her eyes kissed the 
little slumberer in its cradle, or assured the half for- 
getful prattler on her knee that to-morrow he should 
see his father ; or with provident care she turned over 
the humble treasures of her coffers, to select fitting 
raiment for her long absent spouse, or with diligent 
hands she prepared the restoring condiments, so wel- 
come after the privations of a tedious sea-voyage, or 
she sought the draughts for the winecup which “ mak- 
eth glad the heart of man.” The fond mother, whose 
son had gone to the East, with the red-cross on his 
breast, rested not on her pillow, but gazing on the 
flickering lamp, asked a thousand times, ‘‘Oh! will 
the light cf to-morrow’s sun show me my boy in his 
strength and his beauty, or assure me that the light 
of life has for ever quitted his eyes!” The betrothed 
maiden, or she who had cherished a fond passion, paced 
her chamber floor with hurried steps, or, gazing out of 
her casement on the sea-waves, sighed to the strong 
winds that agitated them as love her young bosom— 
“And will he come with the morrow ?—and will he 
love me as when he went 2” 

That short summer night seemed of interminable 
Jength at Venice; but the morrow came at last, and 
in the grey horizon, at the very point where the 
“¢ Corriere” had first appeared on the preceding evening, 
a broad white sail wasseen. A sail, and another, and 
another, rose to the eye from that sober but bright- 
ming line, until the whole fleet was in view, and ad- 
vanced, the orb of day rising in the rear, like a vast 
flock of wild swans, glancing their long white necks 
and buoyant white wings in the golden beams of 
morning. In the city the matin summons to prayer 
sounded cheerfully on the ear, and in each Christian 
temple a song of thanksgiving succeeded the words of 
supplication. Our story is laid in very remote times ; 
~but it was not until these religious duties were per- 
formed, that the people of Venice began their prepa- 
rations for the triumphal reception of their home- 
wending heroes, or hastened to meet the objects of 
their hearts’ warm affections. But when, in their 
weakness and insufficiency, they had paid their due 
to heaven, they entered on the business of life with 
veal, and the city was agitated from one end to the 
other, Carpenters and other artizans were employed 
in laying stages for the warriors to tread upon, in their 
descent from the victorious galleys, or in erecting 
platforms whence the Venetian fair might wave their 
kerchiefs to the brave, or galleries whence the mu- 
sicians might hail the return of those who had pre- 
vailed in the good fight, with the Lion and Saint 
Mark for their aid! Women and children ran to 
gather the scanty supply of verdure and of flowers 
that the sea-girt city afforded; but others were dis- 
patched to the mainland, to draw the laurel and the 
rose from the banks of the Brenta. Inanimate na- 
ture seemed to partake in the joy and triumph of 
man; and a bright exhilarating sun, a gay blue sky, 
a sea serene, and a breeze as gentle as the sigh of 
happy love, were propitious to Venice and her day of 
rejoicing. 

Meanwhile the fleet came on, spread out into the 
figure of a crescent. Every ship was distinctly visible 
through that fine transparent atmosphere; and as 
they glided over the placid waters towards their place 
of rest. the appropriate banner-of each was clearly 
seen, and the impatient citizens on shore could tell 
the particular galley in which had sailed a son, a bro- 
ther, or a friend. - J 

| The fleet was now so near that the sounds of their 

warlike music were heard, and every detail, to use the 
language of the painter, was distinctly madeout. The 
bright and painted shields of the returning knights 
and squires were arranged on either side of the gal- 
leys; the warriors stood on the deck in their armour 
of mail, with the silver-inlaid morion on their heads, 
and the burnished arms in their hands—the broad 
lance, the battle-axe, and the steel-tipped mace, threw 
back the rays of the sun with dazzling brightness ; 
the “‘ winged lion,” the standard of the republic, flew 
over their heads ; the bannerets of the patrician families 
of Venice floated on the elevated stern-quarter of the 
war ships; whilst the principal galley, which had 
borne the “blind old Dandolo” tothe scene ofhis glory, 
was distinguished by a vast white banner, on which 
was inscribed in letters of gold, the new, the proud, 
“the singular but accurate title” of “lord of three- 
eighths of the Roman empire,” assumed by the con- 
quering doge, and afterwards retained by the Vene- 
tian republic. | ; 4 

The instruments of the musicians waxed louder and 
louder, until they burst on the ear with an overpower- 
ing peal. Then there rose to heaven a shout from 

those on shore that made Venice to ring through her 
hundred islets, and the cymbal and the harp, “ the 
shrill trump, the spirit-stirring drum, the ear-pierc- 
ing fife,” gave back a response to the galleys, that, 


“ gilded by the sun, and reflected by the waters,”’ now 
fast approached land, 

On shore, as on the sea, the spectacle was imposing. 
Venice, indeed, was not yet the splendid city that 
claimed the world’s admiration; she could not yet 
boast that accumulation of ancient and modern art 
which was eer toattract the stranger from many 
a distant land. It might be said, perhaps, that at the 
epoch of our tale, Venice was about equi-distant from 
when she was at her humble origin—a collection of 
low huts scattered on the sea-lashed sand-banks and 
rocks, whose poor inhabitants, Cassiodorus, the minis- 
ter of Theodoric, compared to “ water-fowl who had 
fixed their nests on the bosom of the waves’—and 
what she became after the sixteenth century, when 
the wealth of the East had been poured in her lap, 
and the genius of Palladio and others had filled her 
with beauty. 

But the moral picture offered to contemplation by 
Venice at that peried, was perhaps far more inte- 
resting and worthy of admiration. In Venice, “the 
art and spirit of commercial industry” had revived, 
and was then extending its Briarean arms to every 
shore of the Mediterranean. On the perilous career 
of conquest she had entered with great eclat, and, con- 
sidering her origin and position, the influence she 
exercised on the politics of the south and east of Europe 
was astonishing. 

The Piazzetta, which is situated by the side of the 
church of St Mark, then contained the principal edi- 
fices of the republic; and it was here the knights and 
the captains of the galleys, that had now come to anchor 
close to the quay, descended by stairs and platforms 
prepared for them, and covered with laurels and 
flowers, banners and silks of Tyrian dye ; “and it was 
here their anxious feet again touched their native soil, 
and their relatives and friends received them to their 
passionate embrace. As one by one they stepped on 
shore, the people rent the air with their acclamations : 
the signiors of the republic, in an open balcony, bowed 
to them, asa herald repeated their distinguished names ; 
whilst the bands of music pealed the notes of triumph, 
and the fair,daughters of Venice “looked and smiled 
a welcome.”? The general picture of joy and grief— 
and grief there was in the midst of all these rejoicings, 
for many returned not to bless the eyes of affection, 
but remained in the country they had conquered, and 
many had sped to those regions whence there is no 
return—this general picture would be far too vast 
even to be sketched here, and thus we will attach our- 
selves to the fortunes and feelings of one who figured 
in this day’s pageantry. 

Gherardo was the only son of the patrician Zani, 
and the most gallant youth of Venice. His love of 
military glory must have been great, for when the 
doge, the incomparable Enrico Dandolo, invited him 
to follow his banner to the East, he was betrothed to 
Bianca Celsi, as distinguished for her beauty as he 
for his valour. Yet, on the threshold of the hymeneal 
temple, he did not hesitate; he would go where glory 
and his countrymen summoned him; when the doge’s 
exploits were achieved, he would return to Venice, 
and, more deserving of her, lay the laurels at the feet 
of his young bride. He had been, he had prospered 
—Constantinople had witnessed his valour—and now, 
returned, the Piazzetta echoed with the name of Ghe- 
rardo. He had received the embrace of his aged father 
without alarm at his tears—for over-wrought joy will 
weep even as sorrow does; he had been pressed in the 
arms of the friends of his house and his infancy; and 
he now advanced to a gentler circle, composed of his 
female relatives and friends, who, stationed at a bal- 
cony, murmured the hero’s name, and his welcome 
back to Venice. But what meant the omission ? 
Bianca was not among them—Bianca, his spouse, was 
not there to welcome him with eye and tongue. His 
voice trembled as he hurriedly asked where she was. 
An inconsiderate and cruel voice in the crowd an- 
swered, ‘‘ Bianca is no more !—she sleeps with her 
father in the church of Saint Theodore.” 

‘No more!” moaned the young warrior, and his 
flushed face became pale as the monumental marble, 
and, but for his friends, he had fallen to the earth 
like one struck by lightning. When he partially re- 
covered from the first shock, he again raised his eyes 
to the ladies’ balcony; she was indeed not there— 
where she must have been had life and love animated 
her. That absence confirmed the truth of the ill- 
omened voice; his eyes dropped despondingly to the 
earth, where now in his youth and his glory he could 
have wished to see a grave open for himself. His old 
father fell on his neck, and wept aloud. 

For some moments the mind of Gherardo wandered, 
and his soul was benumbed; but the sight of Alessio, 
the brother of Bianca, advancing through the crowd, 
recalled him to consciousness and anguish. “Is it 
even as they say ?” cried he hoarsely, and stretching 
out his hand to his friend. Alessio grasped his hand 
with one of his, and, dashing away the tears from his 
averted face with the other, he replied in a suffocated 
voice, “Alas! and alas! it is even so—Bianca ex- 
pired yesterday ; and as the galley, your precursor, 
was appearing, my sister was on herroad to the sepul- 
chre !” 

Such irremediable woe where so much bliss was ex- 
pected—such anawakening from all the ecstaticdreams 
and aspirations that had given him strength in battle, 
and cheered him over the tedious or stormy waves— 
such a return—such a welcome—such an end to all his 
fond and passionate hopes, was not to be supported. 


With a deep groan he swooned away, and the young 
hero, so lately the happiest among the happy—the 
most animated where all were animated—was borne in 
a lifeless state to the sad halls of his father, 

It was long ere he returned to life and reason, and, 
oh! how dreadful was his return to the latter! He 
would have given the world for some opiate or drug 
capable of repelling thought and recollection. He 
closed his eyes to the gay light of the sun—he would 
have shut out its rays forever! He was deaf to the 
assiduous advice and consolation of his friends who 
thronged about him—he was mute too, and asked not 
a single question as to the malady or disease of his 
bride. Was it not enough to know that she was for 
ever torn from him—dead !—what mattered the mode 
or the circumstances that had led to such a fearful ree 
sult? At last he spoke, but it was only to request his 
father that he might be left alone. The afflicted 
signior, with words of affectionate condolence, and 
prayers that his son would raise his thoughts to the 
contemplation of that Being in whose hands were life 
and death, and to whose omnipotent will it was his duty 
to submit, left the room with tears, and was followed 
by all the company. When, in the silence and soli- 
tude of his own chamber, Gherardo looked around 
him, he felt more than ever the extent of his loss. He 
rose from the couch on which he had been reclining, 
and advanced to a curtained recess at the end of the 
room—he drew the curtains—the sight was a cruel 
one! There was the-talamo or splendid nuptial bed 
his friends had prepared and decorated for his return 
—there, on the rich velvet and the flowing silk, were 
the embroidered rose-wreaths mixed with the laurel 
crowns, and the initials of his name entwined with 
those of the name of his Bianca. And hungry death 
was feeding on her roses, and her name, in the mouths 
of men, had become a note of woe—in his ear a sound 
of despair! He threw himself on the ground at the 
bed’s foot, and, burying his burning face in his hands, 
gave vent for the first time toa copious flood of tears. 

As thus he lay, humbled in the dust, with all his 
thoughts in the dark and narrow grave, the sun shone 
brightly on Venice, and her thronging thousands, re- 
plete with joy, sang their songs of triumph, and shouted 
the names of their gallant warriors and the captains 
of their galleys. It could not be that his should be 
forgotten, for who had borne himself more bravely 
than he? And asa crowd passed in front of his pa- 
ternal abode, their united voices proclaimed, ‘‘ Ghe- 
rardo! Gherardo! Long lifeand glory to Gherardo, 
the soldier of St Mark!” The sounds struck his ears, 
but now they could elicit only a bitter smile. 

The passing hours did not restore tranquillity to the 
bereft bridegroom ; but as the shades of night de- 
scended, a wild idea, an uncontrollable impulse, in- 
vaded him. ‘‘ And shall my fond eyes obtain not a 
last glance of that being of love and beauty? Shall 
my Bianca,” reasoned the passionate youth (if such 
movement of the feelings can be called reason)—‘‘ my 
betrothed, be consumed by vile worms, and I not see 

e loveliness she must have carried to the grave ? 
‘She died but yesterday—she must still be beautiful ! 
Yes! Iwill see her once again! I will once again 
press those lips, though they be cold—cold !” 

At a late hour he secretly left his father’s house for 
the well-known church—alas! he was to have been 
married there! A handful of gold gained over the 
sacristano, who unlocked the door of the temple and 
retired. Gherardo stood alone, a few paces from 
Bianca’s tomb. A few lamps burned here and there, 
dimly, before the effigies of the Virgin Mother and of 
the most conspicuous saints; the moon shed an un- 
certain light through the painted glass of the lofty and 
narrow Gothic windows ; but away among the massy 
columns, and through the long aisles of the church, 
there fell the obscurity of ‘the valley of the shadow of 
death ;” and sounds there were none, save the fast-com- 
ing sighs of the hapless lover. The hour, the spot, the 
awful stillness, were all calculated to overpower the 
mind with indescribable emotion; the age was one of 
extreme superstition, and our young soldier’s philoso- 
phy had not taught him to rise superior to the popu- 
lar credence; the state of his feelings too—and no- 
thing is more imaginative or creative of ideal horrors 
than a certain stage of grief—contributed to delude 
the senses; and as the cressets trembled, and the 
moonlight, strangely coloured by the stained glass 
through which it passed, gleamed now brighter, and 
now fainter—now resting on this object of somewhat 
grotesque architecture of the church, now on that 
—he saw, or fancied the spirits of the departed rising 
one by one, and mournfully waving their hands, as if 
warning him against a sacrilegious intrusion on the 
regions of the dead. Through the postern door by 
which he had entered, and which the sacristano had 
left ajar, there suddenly blew aj gust of the fresh 
night-breeze, that, moaning among the columns and 
over the hollow marble pavement of the church, 
sounded in his ear like a voice, but not of earth—like 
the united lamentations of sad or guilt-burdened spi- 
rits. Heclung tooneof the pillars for support, and was 
for some moments incapable of motion. His natural 
courage, and the intenseness of the feeling and pur- 
pose thathad brought him thither, soon, however, came 
to his aid, and he strode with hasty steps to the cap- 
pella, or lateral recess-of the temple, beneath which 
was the tomb of the bride’s family. Here, in this 
deep recess, the moon could not shed a beam; but 
he was guided to the door of the sepulchre by a lamp 
that flickered on the altar of the cappella. Hurried, 
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breathless, he laid his hand upon that door; massy, 
and bound with heavy iron and with bronze, it re- 
quired a great effort to open it—he pressed his mus- 
cular shoulder against it—it receded; but as it turned 
on its unwilling hinges, it produced a hoarse rumbling 
sound that echoed like thunder in the vault beneath, 
and caused him to start back with trembling limbs 
and cold sweat on his brow. Again, however, despe- 
ration—love—the determination to see the ‘lifeless 
form of his beloved, conquered his awe and the repug- 
nance for disturbing the peace of the grave: yet he 
paused, ere he plunged into the horrible, palpable ob- 
scurity that lay beyond the door of the tomb, and 
crossing himself, murmured a prayer to the blessed 
Virgin who saw his woe, and might pity or pardon his 
sacrilegious audacity. He then rushed down a few 
steps through a short dark passage, and, himself like 
a spectre, entered the narrow chamber of death. A 
lamp beneath a crucifix burned at the head of the 
avello or sarcophagus of Bianca, and a grated window 
near the roof of the vault admitted the rays of the 
moon, that fell almost perpendicularly on that cold 
white marble. He-grasped at once the heavy cover of 
the coffin—had he hesitated, he might have been ef- 
fectually deterred from completing his sad, wild enter- 
prise. His nervous arms removed the weight, and 
then his eyes rested on the shrouded form of his Bi- 
anca, whose head was enveloped in a veil of pure 
white, and her “ decent limbs composed’’ beneath an 
ample white robe. His brain reeled at the sight, and 
the lamp which he had grasped fell from his hand. 
When he recovered strength to proceed, the light from 
the grated window fell full in the open coffin; and as 
his trembling hands withdrew the veil, a clear broad 
ray of the moon illumined the face of his lovely bride. 
* © * And could this be death ? Why, even thus 
she looked when life and love coursed through her 
young veins !—even.thus, when after a day of joy she 
slept a balmy sleep, a night of peace! And were not 
the long loose tresses crossed on her innocent bosom 
the same as erst—and the pale smooth brow, and the 
broad eyelids, with their long black fringes, and the 
cherub mouth, with lips slightly apart, as if smiling 
in some blissfuldream. ‘ No, this cannot be death!” 
cried Gherardo, deliriously; “she sleeps! Ohwake! 
—in pity, wake, my Bianca—my love, my wife! He 
was silent for a moment, and gazed on her beautiful 
moon-lit countenance, as if expecting she would really 
rise at his passionate abjuration. ‘* Bianca!” conti- 
nued he, “‘my own Bianca !—why dost thou slumber 
thus !—dost thou await the warm kisses of thy lover 
to awaken thee? I give them thee !’and throwing 
himself across the marble coffin, he pressed his qui- 
vering lips to hers. But how did his whole soul rush 
to his mouth, when he fancied he felt the breath of life 
on those pale lips! He pressed them again—if it was 
a delusion, it continued—for the mildest, the most 
subdued of breathings, seemed to pass from her lips to 
his. He raised her from the sarcophagus—he placed 
his hand on her heart—and language has no power to 
paint his emotions, when he felt—plainly felt—that 
heart palpitate beneath his hand. Another moment, 
and her eyes opened, whilst a low murmur escaped her 
lips. Gherardo clasped her wildly in his embrace, 
and leaned for support against the sarcophagus, where, 
as they stood, mute, motionless, and pale, almost like 
statues, in the moonlight, it would have been difficult 
to tell which of the two, or whether both, had not been 
awakened from the sleep of death. 

The chronicler’s taleis told. The ignorance of the 
physicians, and the immediate sepulture after death 
usual in the south, had consigned Bianca to the grave, 
from which the passion and impetuosity of her lover 
saved her so opportunely. The fair Venetian passed 
almost at once from the marble sarcophagus to the 
nuptial bed of silk and velvet,” The church, where the 
echoes of her funeral dirge might almost seem yet to 
linger, pealed with the notes of her hymeneals ; and 
her bridal coronet of white roses was supplied by the 
tree that had furnished flowers for her funeral.* 


THE ORIGINAL OF LAWRIE: TOD. 
Wuitr Mr Fergusson was on his visit to New York 
jn 1831, he mentions in his ‘‘ Notes” that he frequently 
visited the seed-store of Mr Thorburn, a character of 
some celebrity, and of great originality, being, as he 
informed him at the first interview, the “ very identi- 
cal Lawrie Tod; and that so far as the first volume 
of that entertaining work goes, Mr Galt had exactly 
recorded his life and adventures. Besides other 
sources of enjoyment (continues Mr Fergusson), Mr 
‘horburn is distinguished for a lively and unfailing 
reliance upon a special overruling Providence—not a 
blind fatalism, but a conviction that, in all the crosses 
of life, a blessing will be found by those who faith- 
fully seek it. He detailed many singular illustrations 
of this doctrine in hisown history, and altogether 
gratified me much by his acquaintance. His original 
profession was that of a nail-maker at Dalkeith, and 


by that alone he looked for a livelihood in the New’ 


World. Soon after his arrival, however, this handi- 
craft was annihilated by the introduction of machinery, 
and poor Thorburn was driven to open a small grocery 
store for subsistence to Phemie and himself. It was 
his practice to visit the butcher-market at alate hour, 


* The above beautifully written tale, by Mr Mac Farlane, is 
abridged and extracted from a recent volume of the Friendship's 
Offermy—agn Annual distinguished for the literary ability of its 
pages. 


that he might pick.up a cheap morsel ; and observing 
a man offering plants for sale in pots, and seemingly, 
like himself, rather low in the world, Thorburn ac- 
costed him; he proved to be*a countryman—an in- 
dustrious but rather unsuccessful market-gardener, 
of the name of Inglis, from Kirkaldy; and, from a 
sort‘of commiseration, Thorburn bought a rose ge- 
ranium, intending to ornament his shop. At this time 
he scarce knew a geranium from a cabbage. Pleased 
with his purchase, when he got home he painted his 
pot a gay green, and placed it in his window. ‘ And 
now,” says he, when he told me this story, with his 
eyes twinkling, “‘mark the kindness of Providence. 
The day after my geranium appeared in its new pot, 
a lady happening to drive past, remarked its beauty, 
and not only bought it at a handsome price, but gave 
me such orders as enabled me to open a busy trade 
with poor Inglis. My shop soon became more cele- 
brated for plants than for tea and tobacco; and many 
inquiries having been made for garden-seeds, I pro- 
cured an assortment, and gradually extended- my 
concern, until I reached the possession of the hand- 
some premises and flourishing trade which I now en- 
joy.” Some of his details, regarding the devastations 
occasioned by the yellow fever, were extremely in- 
teresting. Hehasa very beautiful seed-shop, aviary, 
and green-house, &c. in the centre of the city, formerly 
a Quakers’ meeting-house and school, where he seems 
to have athriving trade. The ladies of New York are 
fond of flowers, and use them much in dress. Camel- 
lias are in great request, and sometimes sell so high as 
three dollars a-head—the ordinary price being one— 
and large orders are given for every party. I learned 
also, from a Scotchman in Mr Thorburn’s employment, 
whose family had suffered heavily from sickness last 
winter, that camellias and parties by no means engross 
the whole attention of the ladies of New York. He 
assured me, that within his own observation, it was 
quite wonderful what they contrive to do, in visiting, 
clothing, and attending to the poor. 


CURIOUS HISTORY OF AN EDINBURGH BOY. 


Tue following facts respecting John Oswald, who 
may almost be termed a second Paul Jones, are here 
related for the first time, and may be depended upon 
as quite authentic. He was the son of a goldsmith in 
Edinburgh, and is believed to have been brought up 
to the same business. Through the impulse of an un- 
settled disposition, he enlisted in the 18th or Royal 
[rish regiment. Here his good education soon caused 
him to be elevated to a serjeantcy. When quartered 
at Deal, he married a native of the place, with whom 
he got a sum of money sufficient to purchase his dis- 
charge, as well as the commission of an ensign in the 
42d, then in America, which regiment, however, he 
never joined. In 1780, when the 2d battalion was 
raised; he obtained a lieutenantcy in it, and went out 
to India. On the passage out in 1781, when Com- 
modore Johnston’s squadron lay at anchor in Praga 
Bay, he fought a duel with the officer commanding 
the two companies in the transport, in which he was 
not the aggressor; they fired two rounds at each other, 
luckily without bloodshed. His finances not permit- 
ting him to join the mess on board the transport, he 
lived upon the same rations that were served out to the 
soldiers, He devoted the most of his time to the study 
of the Latin and Greek languages, particularly the 
latter, in the course of which he became enamoured of 
the republican form of government. He sold out in 
1782, before the regiment had become engaged in ac- 
tual service. During his short stay in India, he imi- 
tated the Gentoos, by abstaining frem animal food, 
regularly performing the prescribed ablutions, and 
anointing his body with oil. He returned home over- 
land, and tock up his residence in London, where he 
chiefly supported himself, itis believed, by his pen. 
He wrote both in verse and prose. In one of his 
productions styled “ Rana Evangelica, or the Frogs 
turned Methodists,” he expressed himself in language 
which could only have been used by a perfect infidel. 
His religious notions, indeed, had always been loose ; 
and it is also to be remarked, that, though a devoted 
admirer of liberty and equality in the abstract, he was 
himself inclined to be arbitrary and tyrannical, of 
which he gave a convincing proof when at one time 
doing the duty of an adjutant—his treatment of the 
men had almost excited a mutiny. When the French 
revolution broke out, he repaired to France, and en- 
tering keenly into the spirit of the time, obtained the 
command of a regiment in the service of the Conven- 
tion, at the head of which, either in the Chouan or 
Vendean war, he was killed along with two of his 
sons, who, in the true spirit of liberty and equality, 
were drummers in the corps which their father com- 
manded. -Oswald’s appearance in the French service 
had excited some attention in his own country, and it 
is a somewhat curious fact that an attempt was made 
to prove his identity with Bonaparte. The well-known 
Dr William Thomson, a Scotchman driving the trade 
of an author in London, and who completed the life 
of Philip of Spain, left unfinished by Dr Watson of St 
Andrew’s, had prepared a work in which he seriously 
attempted to prove that the First Consul’s real name 
was John Oswald, and that he was the son of a gold. 
smith in Edinburgh. Oswald, he argued, was a man 
of enterprise and courage, and a great admirer of Os- 
sian’s Poems, as was also, he said, Bonaparte. Upon 
this slender foundation, the doctor had contrived to 
rear a great superstructure of argument and conjec- 
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ture, which might have made an impression where 

| Bonaparte’s early history was not known. He was 
| prevented, however, from publishing his theory, in 
consequence of a discovery made by the person who 

communicates this information. Our informant hap- 

pened to dine with General Paoli on the very day 

after he had heard Dr Thomson read his manuscript 5 

when the general mentioned that he not only knew 

Bonaparte’s early history perfectly well, but had ae- 

tually held him up at the baptismal font. He was 

much amused, however, at hearing the arguments 

employed to prove his identity with the Edinburgh 

goldsmith’s son.—Edinburgh Advertiser. . 


EDINBURGH JESTS AND ANECDOTES. 
EDINBURGH LAWYERS. eins 

The Edinburgh lawyers of the last age were a race 
very much addicted tohard drinking. Drinking indeed 
intruded itself into every scene of their lives; and as: 
much of their business was necessarily performed in: 
taverns, on account of the wretched accommodations of 
their own houses in the Old Town, the ink-glass and: 
the claret-stoup were alike dear to them; and they 
could scarcely attempt to take a supply from the one, 
but the pen was in danger of being immersed in the: 
other. These habits clung to them till a very recent: 
period, as some anecdotes of men still alive will testify. 

A gentleman now retired from public life, but who: 
will be long remembered for his talent of saying good 
things, was one night engaged with a judge in a tre- 
mendous bonse, which lasted all night, and till within 
a single hour of the time when the court was to meet 
next morning. The two cronies had little more than: 
time to dress themselves in their respective houses, 
when they had to meet again, in their professional 
capacities of judge and pleader, in the Parliament 
House. Mr C. ; it appears, had in the hurry of. 
his toilet thrust the pack of cards he had been using 
over night into the pocket of his gown; and thus, as. 
he was about to open the pleadings, in pulling out his 
handkerchief, he also pulled out fifty-two witnesses, 
of his last night’s debauch, which fell scattered within 
the bar. “Mr C ,” said his judicial associate in 
guilt, with the utmost coolness, “before you begin, I 
think ye had better tak up your hand.” 

An equally wet and witty barrister one Saturday 
encountered an equally Bacchanalian senatorial friend , 
in the course of a walk to Leith. Remembering that 
he had a good jigot of mutton roasting for dinner, he 
invited his friend to accompany him home; and they 
accordingly dined together secundum morem solitum. 
After dinner was over, wine and cards commenced ; 
and as the two friends were alike fond of each of these. 
recreations, neither ever thought of reminding the 
other of the advance of time, till next day, as it hap- 
pened, about a quarter before eleven o’vlock. The, 
judge then rising to depart, Mr walked behind 
him to the outer door, with a candle in each hand, by 
way of showing him out. ‘‘ Tak care, my lord, tak 
care,” cried the kind host, most anxiously holding the 
candles out of the door into the sunny street, along. 
which the people were pouring churchwards ; ‘‘ tak. 
care; there’s twa staps.” 

The taverns to which Edinburgh lawyers of those. 
days resorted were generally very obscure and mean 
—at least such they would now appear; and many of. 
them were so peculiarly situated in the profound re- 
cesses of the old town as to have no light from the sun, 
so that the inmates had to use candles continually. 
A small party of legal gentlemen happened one day to. 
drop into one of these dens; and as they sat a good 
while drinking, they at last forgot the time of day.. 
Taking their impressions from the candles, they just 
supposed that they were enjoying an ordinary evening. 
debauch. “ Sirs,’ said one of them at last, ‘* it’s time 
to rise: ye ken I’m a married man, and should be 
early at hame.” And so they all rose, and prepared to 
stageer home through the lamp-lighted streets ; when, 
lo and behold! on their emerging from the tavern, 
they suddenly found themselves projected into the 
blaze of a summer afternoon, and, at the same time, 
under the gaze of a thousand curious eyes, which 
were directed with surprise to their tipsy and negli- 
gent figures. How they got home, under such cir- 
cumstances, through a crowd of sober and unsympa- 
thising spectators, is left to the imagination of the 
reader, . 


¢ PLAGIARISM, 

One legal gentleman of Edinburgh, having showed. 
another a quantity of poems which he had written, 
and of which he wished to have the opinion of his friend, 
the referee glanced over the manuscript, but was 
quickly struck with the extensive and wholesale pla- 
giarisms which he saw had been committed upon the 
classical writers of Greece and Rome. Pointing out 
this to his friend, “ Oh,”’ said the poet, “‘ I am some- 
thing of Fielding’s opinion, as expressed in Tom Jones, 
that the ancients are a commonty, where every mo- 
dern poet is entitled to pasture his Pegasus.” ale 
man,” responded the critic, with a happiness of thought 
which, unfortunately, none but a Scotch lawyer can. 
appreciate to its full.extent, “ your title may give 
you a servitude of pasturage upon the commonty of. 
the ancients, but, surely, ye never gat ane of feal and. 
divot.” 

THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY. 

Mrs Murray Keith, a venerable Scotch lady, from 
whom Sir Walter Scott derived many of the tradi-, 
tionary stories and anecdotes wrought up in his admi- 
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rable fictions, taxed him one day with the authorship, 
which he, as usual, stoutly denied. ‘ What !”” ex- 
claimed the old lady, ‘ d’ye think I dinna ken my ain 
groats among other folk’s kail ?” 

MOTS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

An English lady and gentleman, who, in travelling 
through Scotland, had come to the neighbourhood of 
Abbotsford without providing themselves with an in- 
troduction to Sir Walter Scott, and who felt, when 
there, an irresistible inclination to intrude upon him, 
could think of no expedient by which to gratify their 
curiosity, but that of throwing themselves upon his 
mercy, and begging the favour of an interview. In 
their card to him, they said that, in coming to Scot- 
jand, their chief object had been to see ‘ the great 
Lion of the North, Sir Walter Scott;” and they beg- 
ged him to consider how hard it would be, if, after all 
their travels, they should have to go home disappointed. 
Sir Walter immediately returned an answer, couched 
in the most polite terms, and concluding with a request 
that they would come that day to dine with him, “as 
he had some reason to believe the Lion of the North, 
like his friends at Exeter Change, was best worth seeing 
at feeding time.” 

GOOD BOOK-KEEPERS. 

Sir Walter, in lending a book one day to a friend, 
cautioned him to be punctual inreturning it. ‘‘ This 
is really necessary,” said the poet in apdlogy; ‘‘ for 
though many of my friends are bad arithmeticians, I 
observe almost all of them to be good book-keepers.” 


MEN WITH TAILS. 
Every body in Scotland has heard of the single ab- 
surdity which deformed the philosophical character of 
Lord Monboddo—his belief that the human race were 
originally gifted with tails, which were only pinched 
off by the midwives. Lord Kaimes was a complete 
contrast in manners to this learned judge, being plain, 
and blunt of speech, with a strong Scottish accent ; 
while Monboddo was quite a courtier of the ancien 
régime, well bred and ceremonious. On one occasion, 
in Edinburgh, when Kaimes and Monboddo went to 
dine with a friend, a girl of six or seven years old, 
who was in the drawing-room, archly and slyly at- 
tached a fox’s brush to Monboddo’s skirt; and the 
ceremony of who should first proceed to the dining- 
room, as usual, produced some demur, Monboddo 
insisting that he could not possibly precede a senior 
lord, till Kaimes, spying the trick which had been 
played on his friend, exclaimed, ‘‘ Gang in, man, and 
show’s your tail!” pushing him forward. Of course 
the laugh was irresistible, but Monboddo could not 
‘enjoy it, as, through fear of giving him offence, he 
was not informed of the joke.—Chambers’s Scottish 
Jesis. 


“RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


Accorpineé to Dr Granville, a recent traveller, Rus- 
sian literature, since the appearance of its reformer 
and most brilliant star, Lanovossoff, has been rapidly 
amproving in all its branches. In the severer style 
of prose, the death of Karamsin has left a chasm which 
will not readily be filled up. . Karam8in is unquestion- 
ably the greatest historian that the Russians possess, 
and his name will rank deservedly high among his- 
torical writers of modern times. The writers in the 
belles-lettres, since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, have made advances in correctness of style and 
‘purity of diction, which have rendered the study of 
the Russian language an almost fashionable attain- 
ment. In poetry the Russians have made rapid pro- 
gress, especially in the lyric department. Alexander 
Pouchkine is considered the Byron of Russia, and is 
noted for the precocity of his genius. The Russians 
are indebted to him for a translation of Shakspeare’s 
King Lear. The fabulists have been numerous in 
Russia. The romantic schoo], which has endeavoured 
to spread its dominion in all the most civilised parts 
of Europe within the last twenty years, boasts of a 
few distinguished writers, even in Russia. Bugene 
Baratinsky is one of the most eminent among them. 
Among the more modern living poets, the fair sex 
boasts of Mademoiselle Zenaide Volkouski. 
matic literature, very little originality, and many in- 
different imitations or translations, exist at present. 
Prince Chakhousky claims the united titles of a pro- 
lifie vaudeville and comedy writer, and of a fertile and 
elevated tragedian. Zagoskine is another modern 
dramatic author of great power and originality of hu- 
mour. Of translatorsifrom the French the number 
is considerable. It may be stated, that in literature 
the Russians have made more rapid progress within 
the last fifty years, than in the other branches of 
_ knowledge. According to the repcrt of M. Sopikoff, 
it appears, that although the art of printing was in- 
troduced in Russia one hundred and fifty years after 
~ its invention, and eighty after its introduction by Cax- 
tonin England, not fewer than 80,000 volumes in the 
Slavonic and Russian languages have been published 
between 1551 and 1813. ‘The printers of St Peters- 
burg execute their work in a style equal to the French, 
The press in Russia, as in most parts of the Continent, 
is subject to a board of censure; but‘this does not 
seem to have impeded the publication of a consider- 
able number of works in modern times, and men of 


letters have received great encouragement from the’ 


presentemperor. St Petersburg has advanced greatly 
us a mart of literature, and sends forth a large num- 
ber of periodical publications, mi 
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CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES. 
AUDUBON. 

THE intelligent and enterprising AupuBON, whose 
researches in natural history in his native country, 
America, have conferred upon him an honourable dis- 
tinction, presents us, in the course of the details in 
his Ornithological Biography, with a variety of in- 
teresting personal adventures, one of which [I shall ex- 
tract fur the amusement of my readers. It seems, 
that, like many men of genius, this agreeable writer 
was sometimes in great straits, and underwent divers 
misfortunes, which would certainly have covled the 
ardour of ordinary minds ; but when such occurred to 
Audubon, he became only the more zealous in his pur- 
suits, and doubled his exertions to release himself from 
his difficulties. 

“ My money (says he) was one day stolen from me 
by a person, who perhaps imagined that to a natu- 
ralist it was of little importance. This happened on 
the shores of Upper Canada. ‘The affair was as un- 
expected as it well could be, and as adroitly managed 
as if it had been planned and executed in Cheapside. 
To have repined when the thing could not be helped, 
would certes not have been acting manfully. I there- 
fore told my companion to keep a good heart, for I 
felt satisfied that Providence had some relief in store 
for us. The whole amount of cash left with two in- 
dividuals, fifteen hundred miles from home, was just 
seven dollars and ahalf. Our passage across the lake 
had fortunately been paid for. We embarkéd and 
soon got to the entrance of Presque Isle Harbour, 
but could not pass the bar, on account of a violent 
gale which came onas we approached it. The anchor 
was dropped, and we remained on board during the 
night, feeling at times very disagreeable, under the 
idea of having taken so little care of ourmoney. How 
long we might have remained at anchor I cannot tell, 
had not that Providence, on whom I have never ceased 
to rely, come to our aid. Through some means tome 
quite unknown, Captain Judd, of the United States 
navy, then probably commandant at Presque Isle, 
sent a gig with six men to our relief. It was on the 


29th of August 1824, and never shall I forget that‘ 


morning. My drawings were put into the boat with 
the greatest care. We shifted into it, and seated our- 
selves according to directions politely given us. Our 
brave fellows pulled hard, and every moment brought 
us nearer to the American shore. I leaped upon it 
with elated heart. My drawings were safely landed, 
and for any thing else I cared little at the moment. 
I searched in vain for the officer of our navy, to whom 
I still feel grateful, and gave one of our dollars to the 
sailors to drink the ‘freedom of the waters; after 
which we betook ourselves to ahumble inn, 'to procure 
bread and milk, and consider how we were to proceed. 

Our plans were soon settled, for to proceed was de- 
cidedly the best. Our luggage was rather heavy, so 
we hired a cart to take it to Meadville, for which we 
offered five dollars. This sum was accepted, and we 
set off. ‘The country through which we passed might 
have proved favourable to our pursuits, had it not 
rained nearly the whole day. At night we alighted 
and put up at a house belonging to our conductor’s 
father. It was Sunday night. The good folks had 
not yet returned from a distant meeting-house, the 
grandmother of our driver being the only individual 
about the premises. We found her a cheerful dame, 
who bestirred herself as actively as age would permit, 
got up a blazing fire to dry our wet clothes, and put 
as much bread and milk on the table as might have 
sufficed for several besides vurselves. 

Being fatigued by the jolting of the cart, we asked 
for a place in which to rest, and-were shown into a 
room in which were several beds. We-told the good 
woman that I should paint her portrait next morning 
for the sake of her children. My companion and my- 
self were soon in bed, and soon asleep, in which state 
we should probably have remained till morning, had 


we not been awakened by a light, which we found to |, 


be carried by three young damsels, who having ob- 
served where we lay, blew it out, and got into a bed 
opposite ours. As we had not spoken, it is probable 
the girls supposed us sound asleep, and we heard them 
say how delighted they would be to have their portraits 
taken, as wellas that of their grandmother. My heart 
silently met their desire, and we fell asleep without 
farther disturbance. In our back woods it is fre- 
quently the case that one room suffices for all the 
sleepers of a family. : 

Day dawned, and as we were dressing we discovered 
that we were alone in the apartment, the good country 
girls having dressed in silence, and left us before we 
had awakened. We joined the family, and were kindly 
greeted. No sooner had I made known my intentions 
as to the portraits, than the young folks disappeared, 
and soon after returned attired in their Sunday clothes. 
The black chalk was at work in a few minutes, to 
their great delight ; and asthe fumes of the breakfast 
that was meantime preparing reached my sensitive 
nose, I worked with redoubled ardour. The sketches 
were soon finished, and soon too was the breakfast 
over. I played a few airs on my flageolet, while our 
guide was putting the horses to the cart, and by ten 
o’clock we were once more under way towards Mead- 
ville. Never shall I forget Maxon Randell and his 
hospitable family. My companion was as pleased as 
myself; and as the weather was now beautiful, we 
enjoyed our journey with all that happy thoughtless- 
ness best suited to our character. ‘The country now 
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became covered with heavy timber, principally ever- 
greens, the pines and the cucumber trees loaded with 
brilliant fruits, and the spruces throwing a shade over 
the land in good keeping for a mellow picture. The 
lateness of the crops was the only disagreeable circum- 
stance that struck us; hay was yet standing, probably, 
however, a second crop ; the peaches were quite small 
and green, and a few persons here and there, as we 
passed the different farms, were reaping oats. At 
length we came in sight of French Creek, and soon 
after reached Meadville. Here we paid the five dollars 
promised to our conductor, whoinstantly faced about, 
and applying the whip to his nags, bade us adieu, and 
set off. 

We had now only a hundred and fifty cents. No 
time was to be lost. We put our baggage and our- 
selves under the roof of a tavern-keeper known by the 
name of J. E. Smith, at the sign of the Traveller's 
Rest, and svon after took a walk to survey the little 
village that was to be Jaid under contribution for our 
farther support. Its appearance was rather dull; but, 
thanks to God, I have never despaired while ram. 
bling thus for the sole purpose of admiring his grand 
and beautiful works. I had opened the case that con- 
tained my drawings, and putting my portfolio under 
my arm, and a few good credentials in my pocket, 
walked up Main Street, looking to the right and left, 
examining the different heads which occurred, until I 
fixed my eyes on a gentleman in a store who looked.as 
if he might want a sketch. I begged him to allow 
me to sitdown. This granted, I remained purposely 
silent, until he very soon asked me what was “‘ in that 
portfolio.” ‘These three words sounded well; and 
without waiting another instant, I opened it to his 
view. his was a Hollander, who complimented me 
much on the execution of the drawings of birds and 
flowers in my portfolio. Showing hima sketch of the 
best friend I have in the world at present, I asked 
him if he would like one in the same style of himself. 
He not only answered in the affirmative, but assured 
me that he would exert himself in procuring as many 
more customers as he could. I thanked him, be as- 
sured, kind reader; and having fixed upon the next 
morning for drawing the sketch, I returned to the 
Traveller's Rest, with a hope that to-morrow might 
might prove propitious. Supper was ready, and asin 
America we have generally but one sort of table d’hole, 
we sat down, when every individual looking upon me 
as a missionary priest on account of my hair, which in 
those days flowed loosely on my shoulders, I was asked 
to say grace, which I did with a fervent spirit. 

Daylight returned. I visited the groves and woods 
around, with my companion, returned, breakfasted, 
and went to the store, where, notwithstanding my 
ardent desire to begin my task, it was ten o’clack be- 
fore the sitter was ready. But, reader, allow me to 
describe the artist's room. See me ascending a crazy 
flight of steps, from the back part of a store-room, into 
a large garret extending over the store and counting- 
room, and mark me looking round to see how the 
light could be stopped from obtruding on me through 
no less than four windows. facing each other at right 
angles. ‘Then follow me scrutinising the corners, and 
finding in one a cat nursing her young, among a heap 
of rags intended for the paper-mill, Two hogshkeads 
filled with oats, a parcel of Dutch toys carelessly 
thrown on the floor, a large drum and a bassoon in 
another part, fur caps hanging along the wall, and the 
portable bed of the merchant’s clerk swinging like a 
hammock near the centre, together with some rolls of 
sole leather, made up the picture. [ saw all this ata 
glance, and closing the extra windows with blankets, 
I soon procured a painter's light. 

A young gentleman sat, to try my skill. I finished 
his phiz, which was approved of. The merchant then 
took the chair, and I had the good fortune to please 
him also. The room became crowded with the gentry 
of the village. Some laughed, while others expressed 
their wonder; but my work went on notwithstanding 
the observations that were made. Mysitter invited me 
to spend the evening with him, which I did, and joined 
him in some music on the flute and violin. I rewrned 
to my companion with great pleasure; and you may 
judge how much that pleasure was increased, when [ 
found that he also had made two sketches. Having 
written a page or two of our journals, we retired to 
rest. 

The following day was spent much in the same 
manner. I felt highly gratified that from under my 
grey coat my talents had made their way, and I was 
pleased to discover that industry and moderate abilities 
prove at least as valuable as first-rate talents without 
the former of these qualities. We left Meadville on 
foot, having forwarded our baggage by waggon. Our 
hearts were light, our pockets replenished, and we 
walked in two days to Pittsburg, as happy as circum- 
stances permitted us to be. 


CONSUMPTION OF SILK. 


The quantity of this material used in England alone amounts 
each year to more than four millions of pounds weight, for the 
production of which myriads upon myriads of insects are required. 
Fourteen thousand millions of animated creatures annually live 
and die to supply this corner of the world with an article of 
luxury! If astonishment be excited at this fact, let us extend our 
view into China, and survey the dense population of its widely- 
spread region, whose inhabitants, from the emperor on his throne 
to the peasant in the lowly hut, are indebted for their clothing to 
the labours of the silkworm. The imagination, fatigued with the 
flight, is lost and bewildered in contemplating the countless num- 
bers, which every successive year spin their slender threads for the 
service of man.—Lardner, y 
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STATE OF SPAIN. 


Tue greater part of the land of Spain belongs to the no- 
bility, the church, and towns, or corporate bodies. The 
destructive influence of this vast accumulation of property 
in a few hands, and of the alienable tenures under which 
it is principally held, have been forcibly described by Mr 
Townsend (vol. ii. p. 237), and by Jovellanus in his in- 
valuable Memoir on the Advancement of Agriculture, 
drawn up in 1795. Throughout the principal part of the 
country, agriculture is in the most wretched state ima- 
ginable. None, or next to none, of the lands in Leon, 
Castile, Estremadura, and Andalusia, are enclosed; a 
circumstance which may be ascribed partly to the care- 
lessness and ignorance of the proprietors, partly to the 
poverty of the occupiers, and partly, and principally per- 
haps, to the destructive privilege enjoyed by the proprie- 
tors of the great sheep-flocks, of driving them from the 
provinces in the north to: those in the south for winter 
pasture. The mesta or code of laws with respect to the 
migration of the flocks, is assuredly one of the most op- 
fressive and ruinous that ever has been devised. En- 
closures have been prohibited, that the migration of the 
flocks might not be interrupted ; in some provinces it was 
even forbidden to convert any pasture land into tillage ; 
and it was only so late as 1788 that individuals occupying 
lands in the track of the flocks were authorised to enclose 
kitchen gardens, and grounds appropriated to the culture 
of vines and seeds. Estremadura has suffered particularly 
from this scourge. Farms throughout Spain are small, 
with hardly an exception, andthe farmers are in a state 
of unexampled misery. Notwithstanding the lowness of 
the rents, and the cheapness of living—for they generally 
live worse than the labourers in the town—they are un- 
able to make the smallest advances on account of their 
farming operations, and are obliged to raise whatever 
funds they require by mortgaging their corps. This is not 
only true of tillage farmers, but also of the growers of oil 
and wine, who frequently cede the anticipated produce 
of their lands for less than three-fourths of its value. 
Farmhouses are rarely seen except along the east coast. 
The farmers live in huts of the meanest construction, 
crowded together in villages, so that farm buildings, often 
so expensive in other countries, cost almost nothing. 
The operations of treading (thrashing) and cleaning the 
corn, are performed in the open air, and the grain is left 
in heaps in the field until it can be sold. The corn spe- 
culators and proprietors of Castile have caves dug in the 
rock or the earth, in which the grain is preserved until a 
market opens for it; being often kept in this way for five 
or six years without much loss. The implements used in 
husbandry are of the rudest description, especially in Old 
Castile and Leon, where the soil is sandy and easily culti- 
vated. In Andalusia, and along the coast of the Medi- 
terranean, where the soilis more tenacious, implements of 
a better description are in use, but they are still very rude 
indeed, compared to those employed in Britain.— Foreign 
Quarterly Review. 


A FEMALE BRAZILIAN SOLDIER. 


In the Journal of a Voyage to Brazil, written a few 
years ago by Maria Graham, we are presented with a 
singular instance of female heroism, in the notice which 
is taken of a young woman, who for patriotic motives yo- 
luntarily took up arms and assumed the military garb and 
occupation. To-day (says the authoress) I received a 
visit from Donna Maria de Jesus, the young woman who 
has lately distinguished herself in the war of the Recon- 
cave. Her dress is that of a soldier of one of the empe- 
ror’s battalions, with the addition of a tartan kilt, which 
she told me she had adopted from a picture representing 
a Highlander, asthe most feminine military dress. What 
would the Gordons and Macdonalds say to this! The 
*‘garb of old Gaul” chosen as a womanish attire? Her 
father is a Portuguese, named Gonsalvez de Almeida, 
and possesses a farm for cattle. Her mother also was a 
Portuguese. Donna Maria told me several particulars 
concerning the country, and more concerning her own 
adventures. It appears that early in the late war of the 
Reconcaye, emissaries had traversed the country in all 
directions, to raise patriotic recruits ; that one of these 
had arrived at her father’s house one day about dinner 
time; that her father had invited him in, and after their 
meal he began to talk on the subject of his visit. He re- 
presented the greatness and riches of Brazil, and the 
happiness to which it might attain, if independent. He 
set forth the long and oppressive tyranny of Portugal, 
and the meanness of submitting to be ruled by so poor 
and degraded a country. He talked long and eloquently 
of the services Don Pedro had rendered to Brazil; of 
his virtues, and those of the empress; so that at last, 
said the gir), ‘*I felt my heart burning in my breast.” 
Her father, however, had none of her enthusiasm of cha- 
racter. He is old, and said he neither could join the 
army himself, nor had he a son to send thither; and as 
to giving a slave for the ranks, what interest had a slave 
to fight for the independence of Brazil? He should wait 
in patience the result of the war, and be a peaceable sub- 
ject to the winner. Donna Maria stole from home to the 
house of her own sister, who was married, and lived at 
a little distance. She recapitulated the whole of the 
stranger’s discourse, and said she wished she was a man, 
that she should join the patriots. ‘‘ Nay,” said the sister, 
‘if Thad not a husband and children, for one half of 
what you say I would join the ranks of the emperor.” 
This was enough. Maria received some clothes belong- 
ing to her sister’s husband to equip her; andas her father 
was then about to go to Cachoeira to dispose of some 
cottons, she resolved to take the opportunity of riding 
after him, near enough for protection in ease of accident 
on the road, and far enough off to escape detection. At 
length, being in sight of Cachoeira, she stopped; and 
going off the road, equipped herself in male attire, and 
entered the town. This was on Friday. By Sunday she 
had managed matters so, that she had entered the regi- 
ment of artillery, and had mounted guard. She was too 
slight, however, for that service, and exchanged into the 
infantry, where she now is. She was sent hither, I be- 


lieve, with dispatches, arid to be presented to the em- 
peror, who has given her an ensign’s commission and the 
order of the cross, the decoration of which he himself 
placed on her jacket. She is illiterate, but clever. Her 
understanding is quick, and her perceptions keen. I 
think, with education, she might i. been a remark- 
able person. She is not particularly masculine in her 
appearance, and her manners are gentle and cheerful. 
She has not contracted any thing coarse or vulgar in her 
camp life, and I believe that no imputation has ever been 
substantiated against her modesty. One thing is certain, 
that her sex never was known until her father applied to 
her commanding officer toseek her, There is nothing 
very peculiar in her manners at table, excepting that she 
eats: farinha with her eggs at breakfast and her fish at 
dinner, instead of bread, and smokes a cigar after each 
meal; but she is very temperate. 


EMIGRATION, 


I MADE out a rough estimate (continues Mr Fergusson, 

of a supposed investment in Michigan, and having sub- 

mitted it to the correction of competent judges, acquainted 

with the present state of the district, it may perhaps be 

useful to insert it, especially as it applies also to much of 

Upper Canada. 

Price of 160 acres, at 1} dollar, is 

Expense of seed, labour (say 150 
acres), andrail fence, at 6 dol- 
lars 

Harvesting at 2 dollars . 


200dollars, or £45 0 


AOS ice Be 
COON ee aes 


202 10 
67 10 


Cost of dwelling-house, stables, &c. SO) Ese S800 


2200 £495 0 

Returns.—Produce of 150 acres (20, bushels per acre), 
3000 bushels, at ls. per bushel : £675 
‘ Deduct 495 


£180 clear. 

The dollar is taken at 4s. 6d. No allowance is made 
for maintenance, and it may be said that the expenses 
are underrated. The above estimate, however, is given 
upon pretty good data; and as the settler will certainly 
repeat the wheat crop for at least one or two seasons 
more without any deterioration, and becomes likewise 
free owner of land and houses, he may afford to double 
or treble that item, or to take a smaller return per acre, 
or a lower price per bushel, and still be very well off. 
The return was stated to me at 25 or 30 bushels per acre 
at an average, and a dollar was the price given last season 
without any particular excitement. The houses are of a 
superior description, the dwelling-houses being supposed 
to contain seven or eight rooms, with kitchen and other 
domestic offices attached. , 

A good deal of discussion took place before the Emi- 
gration Committee, upon the probability of settlers being 
able to refund a portion or the whole of thesums advanced 
by government on their account. Should there be any 
foundation at all for the statement I have here given, it 
is abundantly clear that Mr Wilmot Horton’s expectations 
on that head may be very easily realised. 

The tide of emigration is at present setting very strong 
into Michigan. It is statedinthe Detroit Courier of 26th 
May last, ‘‘ that the sales of public lands up to five o’clock 
yesterday, amounted to 20,700 dollars! On two several 
days they exceeded 5000; one day, 5600. The total 
amount in this district alone, since the Ist of March, is 
48,727 dollars.” 

Products of Michigan.—The cotton plant, the grape- 
vine, the sweet potato of Carolina, tomatoand the egg-plant 
were successfully cultivated last year. The prune-tree, 
will be-planted this season. The mulberry is becoming 
extensively cultivated. 

The period cannot be remote when pauperism must 
become an object of anxious investigation, as it already 
is of deep solicitude to every well-wisher of his country, 
and must be followed up with measures of energy and 
decision adequate to the political and moral importance 
of the subject. > 

While it may well be esteemed a dubious policy to 
pamper population by any permanent system of encourage- 
ment, few thinking minds will deny that the existing 
pressure (whether it be an actual excess or not) ought 
to be forthwith removed, and with no farther delay than 
the discovery of a safe and practical vent may require, 

Whether we contemplate the mass of wretchedness 
and sickening hopelessness in which thousands of well- 
meaning labourers and artizans are at this moment 
plunged, or the absorbing demands which their neces- 
sities occasion, by the amount of parish rates, all must 
concur in the anxious wish that some remedy may be ere 
long devised. We have written and said so much upon 
this subject, that, from the very attempts to-throw in 
light, it has become marvellously mystified and confused. 
Neither is it to be ‘concealed that considerable and con- 
flicting difficulties exist, though, it is believed and hoped, 
none which patient investigation and a liberal policy may 
not overcome. It may be reasonably assumed that 
parishes distressed by rates will readily concur in a fair 
and final composition, which is to free them from a heavy 
and growing annual charge. 
hand, by receiving such funds, and making simple and 
economical arrangements, may not only relieve the pres- 
sure at. home, but will also confer happiness and inde- 
pendence upon those who have unhappily occasioned the 
distress. Neither does if seem necessary to open the 
public purse for this desirable object; on the contrary, 
by a judicious selection of settlements, and reserving lots 
of government lands adjoining those devoted to emi- 
grants, there can be little doubt that, in a few years, 
considerable sales may be effected. The man who finds 
himself and family comfortably and conveniently settled 
upon fifty or a hundred acres. will ere long be willing 
and able to pay for a like quantity, wnich has been left 
alongside of his farm, and in this way government may 
be amply reimbursed. 

In regard to the question of place, Upper Canada would 


Government, on the other 


seem, on many accounts, to be most appropriate ; nor 
can I bring myself for a moment to put Van Dieman’s 
Land, New Holland, &c. in competition. A pestilential 
and impure moral atmosphere hangs over these colonies, 
which will require a very long period to dispel ; and al- 
though this can be certainly best effected by a wholesome 
infusion of character from home, it must prove a heavy 
sacrifice to those individuals who undertake the task. 
The climate, the soil, the accessibility of North America, 
with various other circumstances. offer nearly an assu- 
rance of success. 

And now comes the important question for individual 
consideration, ‘Is emigration expedient or not?” This 
must be decided by circumstances, and every man must 
judge for himself. Of this, however, I think there can 
be no doubt, that either the moderate capitalist, or 
the frugal, sober, and industrious labourer or artizan, 
cannot fail of success. Fortunes will not be rapidly or 
even readily acquired ; but it must be the settler’s own 
fault, if he does not enjoy in large abundance every 
solid comfort and enjoyment of life, and rear around his 
table even a forest of *‘ olive plants,” without one single 
anxious thought regarding their future destination. 

Here Mr Fergusson brings his valuable paper on Emigra- 
tion to a conclusion, after having given more solid and 
useful information for those disposed to leave this coun- 
try for America, than any other writer of a recent date ; 
and the dissemination of which, inthe present publication, 
it is hoped, may be of no small service in guiding emi- 
grants to the ** Land of Promise.” From week to week, 
as space can be afforded, additional information will be 
presented on this important subject, both from Mir Fer- 
gusson’s Notes of his Journey, which he gives in a sub- 
sequent number of the Agricultural Journal, and a variety 
of other accurate documents. 


OLD AGE. 


The great English lexicographer, near the close of life, when 
writing toa friend, says, ‘* My diseases are an asthma and a dropsy, 
and, what is less curable, seventy-five.” A few precepts (says Mac- 
aulay in his Medical Dictionary) how to lessen the inconveniences 
of this last disease, may not be without their use. In old age, the 
sensibility of the nervous system is diminished, the muscular fibres 
are less irritable, and many of the arteries are ossified and obli- 
terated. The body is bent; and those who have been tall and 
gece in their youth, stoop forward in old age more than others, 

rom the shrinking of the cartilages that lie between the vertebra. 
The body is lean, and tremulous on any exertion, The torpor of 
the system, and the fullness of the veins, are the chief predisposers 
to disease in old age. The petspiration is checked, probably froin 
the obstruction of the smaller arteries; and old pons are ac- 
cordingly subject to asthma, habitual ecatarrh, and water in the 
chest. These are to be treated by the appropriate remedies, and 
prevented, if possible, by warm clothing, and regulating the tem- 
perature of their apartments, From the venous plethora arise 
apoplexy and palsy, piles, and obstructions in the liver, which may 
end in dropsy. These dangers are to be obviated by scrupulous 
attention to the alvine and urinary discharges. The principal sup- 
port of old age is to be found in nourishing and cordial diet, with 
a proper allowance of wine; but to many old persons wine becomes 
unpleasant, while sweet things are often remarkably grateful. The 
appetite for solid food is frequently lessened; but many old people 
eat heartily without any inconvenience, Long lying in bed is pro- 
per, both on account of its promoting the perspiration, and spar- 
ing the exertions of the enfeebled frame. But a time will come 
when all these cares must prove unavailing; and happy are they 
We shall exchange the infirmities of old age for a blissful immor- 
tality. 

COLOUR OF RIVERS. 

The Rhine in its course from the Alps to the Lake of Constance 
is bluish; after its passage through the green waters of the Lake 
Constanee, it is grass-grcen ; and after repeated mixture with the 
rivers and streams of Forschweitz, Alsace, and the Black Forest, 
yellowtsh-green. The Maine, flowing from the ferruginous rocks 
and plains of Franconia, acquires a reddish-yellow colour; during 
great degrees of cold, it becomes greenish-blue, owing to the depo- 
sition of the iron ochre; and when, if it is not coloured yellow by 
long continued rains, it flows onwards with an amber-grey colour. 
All the rivers of Old Bavaria, which are formed of waters from lakes 
and Alpine streams on the Iller, Iser, and the Inn, are bluish-green 
in winter; in spring grass-green, and in autumn pale her'b-green. 


A PERILOUS ADVENTURE. 


The annals of the north are filled with accounts of the most 
perilous and fatal conflicts with the polar bear. The first, and one 
of the most tragical, was sustained by Barentz and Heemskerke, in 
1596, during their voyage for the discovery of the north-east pass- 
age. Having anchored at an island near the Strait of Waygatz, 
two of the sailors landed, and were walking on shore, when one of 
them felt himself closely hugged from behind. Thinking this a 
frolic of one of his companions, he called out in a corresponding 
tone, ** Who's there? Pray stand off.” His comrade looked, and 
sereamed out ‘‘ A bear, a bear !” then, running to the ship, alarmed 
the crew with loud cries. The sailors ran to the spot, armed with 
pikes and muskets. On their approach, the bear very coolly 
quitted the mangled corpse, sprang upon another sailor, carried 
him off, and, plunging his teeth into his body, i ee drinking his 
blood at long draughts. Hereupon the whole of that stout crew, 
struck with terror, turned their backs, and fled precipitately to the 
ship. On arriving there, they begauto look at each other, unable to 
feel mmchi satisfaction with their own prowess. Three then stood 
forth, undertaking to avenge the fate of their countrymen, and to 
secure for them the rites of burial. They advanced, and fired at 
first from so respectful a distance that all missed. The purser 
then courageously proceeded in front of his companions, and 
taking a close aim, ‘pierced the monster’s skull immediately below 
the eye. The bear, however, merely lifted his head and ad- 
vanced upon them, holding still in his mouth the victim whom he 
was devouring; but seeing him soon stagger, the three rushed on 
him with sabre and bayonet, and soon dispatched him. ‘They 
collected and bestowed decent sepulture on the mangled limbs of 
their comrades, while the skin of the animal, 13 feet a5 became 
the prize of the sailor who had fired the successful shot.—Hdinburgh 
Cabinet Library. 


PULSATIONS OF THE HEART. 

If the brain be an electric pile, constantly in aetion, it may be 
conceived to discharge itself at regular intervals, when the tension 
of the electricity developed reaches a certain point along the 
nerves which communicate with the heart, and thus to excite the 
pulsations of that organ. This idea is forcibly suggested by a view 
of that elegant apparatus, the dry pile of Deluc, in which the 
successive accumulations of electricity are carried off by a sus- 
pended ball, which is kept by the discharges in a state of regular 
pulsation for any length of time. We have witnessed theaction of 
such a pile maintained in this way for whole years, in the study of 
the above-named eminent philosopher. The same idea of the 
eause of the pulsation of the heart appears to have oceurred to Dr 
Amott, and is mentioned in his useful and excellent work on 
Physics; to which, however, we are not indebted for the suggestion, 
it having occurred to us independently many years ago.—Herschel’s 
Natural Philosophy. , 


HUGO ARNOT. 

This very acute metaphysician—acule, as somebody remarked, 
since he resembled a nceedlé more than any thing else—publisheda _ 
small work under the title of ‘An Essay on Nothing.” He re- 
marks in it, with ingenious sarcasm, that ** the tree of knowledye 
might have been safely entrusted to the present generation.” 
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COLUMN FOR THE WORKING CLASSES. 
* RESULTS OF MACHINERY. 
Sr is just possible that some of you will say, It matters 
not to us, the working men of England, whether the 
people of India sell us raw cotton or piece goods, or 
whether the trade in cotton amounts to one million a- 
year, or thirty-six millions. You may want to know 
how you individually, whether labourers or mechanics, 
‘are benefited by these changes, which look so large in 
figures. We will endeavour to tell you how you are 
benefited. any 

Of the cotton cloth made in England, three hundred 
and sixty million yards ateexported, and three hundred 
and ninety-nine million yards are retained for home 
consumption. This was the state of the trade upon 
an average of years from 1824 to 1828. You are, 
doubtless, benefited very greatly, though indirectly, 
by the cotton cloth and the cotton yarn which go out 
of the country. The difference in the value between 
the raw cotton and the cotton yarn or cloth, is the 
price of your industry, and of the profits of capital, 
which sets your industry in motion. At that price 
you buy foreign produce, by which purchase you bring 
many articles of necessity and luxury Within your 
reach. But this, you say, is a doubtful good. The 
good is not doubtful; but the objects which produce 
the good are spread over a large surface. We shall 

~ confine yuur attention, therefore, to one object. 

Near twenty years after Arkwright had begun to 
spin by machinery, the price of a particular sort of 
cotton yarn much used in the manufacture of calico 
was thirty-eight shillings a-pound. That same yarn 
is now sold for between three and four shillings, or 
one-twelfth of its price forty years ago. If cotton goods 
were worn only by the few rich, as they were wornin 
ancient times, and even in the latter half of the last 
century, that difference of price would not be a great 
object ; but the price is a very important object, when 
every man, woman, and child in the United Kingdom, 
has to pay it. The four hundred million yards of 
cloth which are annually retained for home consump- 
tion, distributed amongst twenty-five millions of po- 
pulation, allow sixteen yards every year for each in- 
dividual. We will suppose that no individual would 
buy these sixteen yards of cloth unless he or she wanted 
then ; that this plenty of cloth is a desirable thing ; 
that it is conducive to warmth and cleanliness, and 
therefore to health ; that it would be a great privation 
to go without the cloth. Atsixpencea yard, the four 
hundred million yards of cloth amount to ten million 
pounds sterling. At half-a-crown a-yard, which we 
will take as the average price about five and twenty 
years ago, they would amount to fifty million of pounds 
sterling—an amount equal to all the taxes annually 
paid in Great Britain and Ireland. At twelve times 
the present price, or six shillings a-yard, which pro- 
portion we get by knowing the price of yarn forty 
vears ago and at the present day, the cost of four 
hundred million yards of cotton cloth would be one 
hundred and twenty million of pounds sterling. It is 
perfectly clear that no such sum of money could be 
paid for cotton goods, and that, in fact, instead of ten 
inillions being spent in this article of clothing by per- 
sons of all classes, in consequence of the cheapness of 
the commodity, we should go back to very nearly the 
same consumption that existed before Arkwright’s in- 
vention, that is, to the consumption of the year 1750, 
when the whole amount of the cotton manufacture of 
the kingdom did not exceed the annual value of two 
hundred thousand pounds. At that rate of value, the 
quantity of cloth manufactured could not have been 
equal to one five-hundreth part of that which is now 
manufactured for home consumption. So that thirty- 
one people each now consume sixteen yards of cotton 

_cloth where one person eighty years ago consumed one 
“yard. We ask you, therefore, if this vast difference 
in the comforts of every family, by the ability which 
they now possess of easily acquiring warm and health- 
ful clothing, is not a clear gain to all society, and to 
every one of you as a portion of society. It is more 
especially a gain to the females and the children of 
your families, whose condition is always degraded when 
clothing is scanty. The power of procuring cheap 
clothing for themselves, and for their children, has a 
tendency to raise the condition of females more than 
any other addition to their stock of comfort. It cul- 
tivates habits of cleanliness and decency; and those 
are little acquainted with the human character who 
can doubt whether cleanliness and decency are not 
_ only great aids to virtue, butvirtues themselves. John 
| Wesley said that cleanliness was next to godliness. 
There is little self-respect amidst dirt and rags, and 
without self-respect there can be no foundation for 
those qualities which most contribute to the good of 
society. The power of procuring useful clothing ata 
cheap price has raised the condition of women amongst 
,us, and the influence of the condition of women upon 
the welfare of 2 community can never be too highly 
estimated. That the manufacture of cotton by ma- 
chinery has produced one of the great results for which 
machinery is to be desired, namely, cheapness on pro- 
duction, cannot, we think, be doubted. If increased 


employment of human labour has gone along with that 
cheapness of production, even the most prejudiced can 


-have no doubt of the advantages of this machinery to 


all classes of the community.— Working Man’s Com- 
panion. 


STRENGTH OF IRON. 


Experiments made to discover the resistance to ten- 
sion possessed by malleable iron, have, as might be 
expected, produced various results. In the greater 
number of cases, 80,000 pounds to the square inch have 
been given; andin none when the material was sound, 
under 40,000 pounds; so that about 60,000 pounds 
may be taken as the average; and according to Tred- 
gold, no material, as Emerson had previously concluded, 
should be put to more than a third or even a fourth of 
the weight that would break it. Generally it is ad- 
mitted, that, besides the little interruption caused to 
the flow of the current by means of piers, and the slight 
interruption caused to the navigation of a river, as 
well as the saving of time, that one-half of the iron 
may be considered sufficient for the construction of a 
bridge on the suspension principle, that would be ne- 
cessary for one on the ordinary plan. According to 
experiments made in Russia in 1824, to determine the 
tenacity of iron, it was found that the best iron sup- 
ported twenty-six tons per square inch, without being 
torn asunder ; whereas the worst iron gave way undera 
tension of fourteen tons to the square inch.—Zardner. 


MAHOGANY. 

There are three species of mahogany :—Common 
mahogany (Swietenia mahagoni), Swietenia febrifugo, 
and Swietenia chloroxylon ; the first being a native of 
the West India islands and the central parts of Ame- 
rica, and the second and third natives of the East 
Indies. They all grow to be trees of considerable mag- 
nitude, the first and second being among the largest 
trees known. Theyareallexcellent timber. Swietenia 
mahagoni is perhaps the most majestic of trees ; for 
though some rise to a greater height, this tree, like the 
oak and the cedar, impresses the spectator with the 
strongest feelings of its firmness and duration. Inthe 
rich valleys among the mountains of Cuba, and those 
that open upon the Bay of Honduras, the maho- 
gany expands to so giant atrunk, divides into somany 
massy arms, and throws the shade of its shining green 
leaves, spotted with tufts of pearly flowers, over so 
vast an extent of surface, that it is difficult to imagine 
a vegetable production combining in such a degree the 
qualities of elegance and strength, of beauty and sub- 
limity. The precise period of its growth is not accu- 
rately known; but as, when large, it changes but 
little during the life of a man, the time of its arriving 
at maturity is probably not less than two hundred 
years. Some idea of its size, and also of its commer- 
cial value, may be formed from the fact that a single 
log, imported at Liverpool, weighed nearly seven tons; 
was, in the first instance, sold for L.378; resold for 
1.525; and would, had the dealers been certain of its 
quality, have been worth L.1000. As is the case with 
much other timber, the finest mahogany trees, both for 
size and quality, are not in the most accessible situa- 
tions; and as it is always imported in large masses, 
the transportation of it for any distance overland is so 
difficult, that the very best trees, both on the islands 
and on the mainland—those that grow in the rich in- 
land valleys—defy the means of removal possessed by 
the natives. Masses of from six to eight tons are not 
very easily moved in any country; and in a mountain- 
ous and rocky one, where much attention is not paid 
to mechanical power, to move them is impossible. In 
Cuba, the inhabitants have neither enterprise nor skill 
adequate to felling the mahogany trees, and transport. 
ing them to the shore; and thus the finest timber re- 
mains unused. The discovery of this beautiful timber 
was accidental, and its introduction into notice was 
slow. The first mention of it is, that it was used in 
the repair of some of Sir Walter Raleigh’s ships, at 
Trinidad, in 1597. Its finely variegated tints were 
admired; but in that age the dream of El Dorada 
caused matters of more value to be neglected. The 
first that was brought to England was about the be- 
ginning of the last century ; a few planks having been 
sent to Dr Gibbons, of London, by a brother who was 
a West India captain. The doctor was erecting a 
house in King Street, Covent Garden, and gave the 
planks to the workmen, who rejected it as being too 
hard. The doctor’s cabinetmaker, named Wollas- 
ton, was employed to make a candle-box of it; and as 
he was sawing up the plank, he also complained of the 
hardness of the timber. But when the candle-box 
was finished, it outshone in beauty all the doctor’s 
other furniture, and became an object of curiosity and 
exhibition. The wood was then taken into favour: 
Dr Gibbons had a bureau made of it, and the Duchess 
of Buckingham another ; and the despised mahogany 
now became.a prominent article of luxury, and at the 
same time raised the fortunes of the cabinetmaker by 
whom it had been at first so little regarded.— Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge. 

LIGHTHOUSES, 

The French have ingeniously directed the principles 
of optics to the improvement of lighthouses. In this 
useful pursuit the celebrated Buffon led the way. En- 
deavouring to realise the performance ascribed to 
Archimedes, he disposed 400 mirrors, each of them 
half a foot square, into a frame, so as to collect the 
sun’s rays into a single focus, and by the reflection 
from this large surface, in 1747, he actually set fire to 
wood at the distance of 70 yards, The experiment 


was next inverted, and a burner placed in the focus, 
to have its rays thrown parallel, and produce remote 
illumination. But for this purpose a much smaller 
reflector was sufficient, composed of bits of mirror 
planted in a spherical cavity. The final improvement 
consisted in hammering thin plated copper into a pa- 
rabolic shape. These powerful reflectors, combined 
with Argand’s lamp, were about thirty years since in- 
troduced from France into our lighthouses.—Encyc. 
Brit., new edit. 


STREIGHTENING BUILDINGS. 

The walls of a building, under the pressure of a 
heavy roof, had begun to bulge out, so as to threaten 
its stability. No force tried was sufficient to restore 
them to perpendicularity, until the idea occurred of 
using the contracting force of cooling iron. The op- 
posite walls were connected by a number of iron bars. 
passing through both, and having nuts, screwed close 
to the wall, upon their projecting ends, of which bars 
one half were heated at a time, viz. every second or al- 
ternate bar, by lamps placed under them; and while 
lengthened in consequence, and projecting farther be- 
yond the wall, the nuts were again screwed up; so 
that on cooling and contracting, they pulled the wall 
in a degree back to its place. The second set of bars 
were then similarly treated, and advanced the object 
as much as the first; and so on, until the object was 
accomplished.—Arnoti’s Physics. 


HOUSE PAINTING. 

An exceedingly instructive little volume has fallen 
under the notice of the Editor, entitled ‘‘ The Laws 
of Harmonious Colouring, adapted to House Paint- 
ing, by D, R. Hay, House Painter in Edinburgh,” 
and a perusal of which would be sure to refine the 
taste of the artizan engaged in this ingenious profes- 
sion, and be particularly serviceable to gentlemen in 
the embellishment of their residences. It will have 
been often remarked, that the colouring of the wails 
in our houses is in many cases unpleasing to the eve, 
and quite out of character with the furniture, the car- 
pets, the degree of light, or the nature of the cham- 
bers. One room is painted green, because green is a 
pretty bright colour, while another, for some reason 
equally frivolous, is daubed over with a pink salmon 
tint. To correct these, and many other absurdities 
in house painting, Mr Hay has presented us with a 
variety of comprehensive rules, the nature of which 
will be learned by the following extract :—‘‘ The tone 
is the first point to be fixed, and its degree of warmth 
or coldness will be regulated by the use, situation, and 
light of the apartment. The next point is the style of 
colouring, whether gay, sombre, or otherwise; and 
this is more particularly regulated by the use of the 
apartment, and the sentiments which it ought to in- 
spire. The tone is generally fixed by the choice of 
the furniture: for as the furniture of a room may be 
considered, in regard to colouring, in the same light 
as the principal figures in a picture, the general tone 
must depend upon the colours of which it is composed ; 
for instance, if the prevailing colour of the furniture 
be blue, gray, cool green, or lilac, the general tone 
must be cool; but if, on the other hand, it is red, 
orange, brown, yellow, or a warm tint of green or 
purple, the tone must be warm. But, as hinted be- 
fore, there can be no pleasing combination of colours 
without variety : this, by judicious management, may 
be given, without in the least interfering with the 
tone, for it is merely the general colour of the furni- 
ture which ought to fix the tone, and there may be the 
most decided contrast in its parts, which, by the in« 
troduction of proper tints upon the other parts of the 
room, can be reconciled and united. Apartments 
lighted from the south and west, particularly in a sum- 
mer residence, should be of acool tone; but the apart- 
ments of a town house ought all to approach towards 
a warm tone; as also such apartments as are lighted 
from the north and east of a country residence. When 
the tone of an apartment is therefore fixed by the 
choice of the furniture, it is the business of the house 
painter to introduce such tints upon the ceiling, wails, 
&c., as will unite the whole in perfect harmony ; this, 
as I have already observed, isa difficult task. The co- 
lours of the furniture may be arranged by a general 
knowledge of the laws of harmony, but the painter's 
part can only be done by the closest attention to ail 
the minntie of the art. The style of colouring is the 
next point to be fixed, and will depend entirely on the 
use of the apartment. In a drawing-room, vivacity, 
gaiety, and light cheerfulness, should characterise the 
colouring. his is produced by the introduction of 
light shades of brilliant colours, with a considerable de- 
gree of contrast, gilding, &c., but the brightest colours 
and strongest contrasts should be upon the furniture ; 
theeffect of which will derive additional value and bril- 
liancy from the walls being kept in due subjection. 
Although they also should partake to a certain extent 
of the general lightness, yet, if kept rather under in 
point of brightness and intensity, the general effect 
will be much improved. The characteristic colouring 
of adining-room should be warm, rich, andsubstantial ; 
and where contrasts are introduced, they should not be 
vivid. This style of colouring will be found to corres- 
pond best with the massive description of the furni- 
ture; gilding, unless in very small quantities, for the 
sake of relief, should be avoided. Parlours ought to 
be painted in a medium style, between that of a draw- 
ing-room and dining-room. ‘The most appropriate 
style of colouring for libraries is solemn and grave, 
and no richer colouring should be employed than is 
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necessary to give the effect of grandeur, which can 
scarcely be done where one monotonous tint prevails ; 
but care should be taken not to disturb the quiet and 
solemn tone which ought to characterise the colouring 
of all apartments of this description. In bed-rooms, 
a light, cleanly, and cheerful style of colouring, is the 
most appropriate. A greater degree of contrast may 
here be admitted between the room and ‘its furniture 
than in any other apartment, as the bed-curtains, &c. 
form a sufficient mass to balance a tint of equal in- 
tensity upon the walls. There may also for the same 
reason be admitted gayer and brighter colours upon the 
carpet. Staircases, lobbies, vestibules, &c., should all 
be of rather a cool tone, and the style of colour should 
be simple, and free of contrast. The effect to be pro- 
duced is that of architectural grandeur, which owes its 
beauty more to the effect of light and shadow, than to 
any arrangement of colours. Yet they ought not to 
be so entirely free from colour as the exterior of a man- 
sion, but should be in colouring, what they are in 
use, a link between exterior simplicity and interior 
richness. Staircases and lobbies being cool in tone, 
and simple in the style of their colouring, will much 
improve the effect of the apartments which enter from 
them.” 


CUTTING INSTRUMENTS. 


Every observant manufacturer of cutting instru- 
ments of the finer sorts, must have experienced the 
difficulty of obtaining, in the articles about to be har- 
dened, that uniform degree of heat throughout, which 
is essential to the production of a perfectedge. ‘* This 
difficulty,” says Mr Nicholson, ‘‘ formed a very con- 
siderable impediment to my success in a course of de- 
licate steel work in which I was engaged abont seven 
years ago; but after various unsuccessful experiments, 
f succeeded in removing it by the use of a bath of 
molten lead, which, for very justifiable reasons, has 
been kept a secret until now. Pure lead, that is to 
say, lead containing little or notin, is ignited toa mo- 
derate redness, and then well stirred. Into this a 
piece is plunged for a few seconds; that is to say, un- 
til when brought near the surface that part does not 
appear less luminousthanthe rest. The piece is then 
speedily stirred about in the bath, suddenly drawn 
out, and plunged into a large mass of water. In this 
manner a plate of steel may be hardened so as to be 
perfectly brittle, and yet continue so sound as to ring 
like a bell—an effect which I never could produce in 
any other way.”? The tempering process may be per- 
formed by immersing the article in the same manner 
in a bath of molten lead, the temperature of which can 
be ascertained by means of the thermometer, when it 
does not exceed the point at which mercury boils. 
For razor blades or scalpels, Mr Stodart recommends 
430° of Fahrenheit, which gives to the steel a faint yel- 
Jowish tinge or tarnish. It may not be generally 
known that the hardening of steel does not necessa- 
rily depend upon the immersion of the metal in liquid 
of any kind, but may be equally effected by the appli- 
cation of cold. The hardening of cast-iron articles by 
chilling the surface has already been mentioned, and 
the cutlers are well aware that the same phenomenon 
occurs in the case of a thin blade, placed, when heated. 
between the hammer and anvil faces when both are 
cold. The Bulletin Universal lately contained a no- 
tice in reference to the practical application of this 
principle. From the observation of travellers, that 
the manufacture of Damascus blades was carried on 
only during the times when north winds occurred, M. 
Anozoff made experiments on the hardening of steel 
instruments by putting them, when heated, into a 
powerful current of air, instead of quenching them in 
water.—_Manufactures in Metal, 


WEIGHT OF BODIES. 


When a body is carried below the surface of the 
earth, its weight becomes less, because the matter then 
above it is drawing it up, instead of down, as before. 
A descent of a few hundred feet makes a sensible dif- 
ference; and at the centre of the earth, if a man could 
reach it, he would find things to have no weight at all, 
and there would be neither up nor down, because 
bodies would be attracted equally in all directions.— 
Arnolt’s Physics. 


GARDENIN G—Apnrit. 
FRUIT GARDEN. 


In very bleak situations the blossoms of peaches and 
nectarines should be protected ; but in sheltered situ- 
ations where the trees have ripened perfectly their 
last year’s wood, they do not require protection, un- 
less the weather should prove very severe. Should 
insects appear on the young leaves, let them be dusted 
over with flower of sulphur; but do not attempt to wash 
them with the engine till the blossoming season is 
over, and the fruitset. Plant out strawberries, if the 
plantations have not been completed previously. If 
alpine strawberries have been raised from seed in the 
hotbed, the young plants may be pricked out on a 
warm border, under hand-glasses, or in pans or boxes 
‘under a frame, till they are fit to plant out finally 
where they are to remain. Thin out grapes in the 
stove or forcing-house, and suspend by strings the 
shoulders of those branches which require it. 


EITCHEN GARDEN. 


Make hotbeds for cucumbers and melons. 
kidney beans, Elford rhubarb, and sea-kale. 


Force 


The 


roots of scarlet running kidney beans, which have been 
preserved through the winter, may now be planted out, 
when they will grow afresh, and produce an early and 
abundant crop. Plant out artichokes, ash-leaved, 
kidney, and other potatoes, on warm borders, to suc- 
ceed those grown in frames. In planting out early 
potatoes, those sets which arecut with one eye only to 
each will come in sooner by ten days or a fortnight 
than those cut with two eyes or more. Divide and 
plant out balm, chamomile, hysop, lavender, marjoram, 
mint, penny-royal, rhubarb, sage, sea-kale, sorrel, 
tansy, tarragon, andthyme. Sow capsicums.and love- 
apples on hotbeds. Sow on warm borders and in the 
open quarters, asparagus, beets, cabbages, cardoons, 
celery, chervil, gardea and kidney beans, Dutch tur- 
nips, lettuces, peas, pot-herbs, radishes, winter-greens, 
&c. Transplant lettuces from the frames; and to- 
wards the end of the munth, cauliflowers. 

In the flower-garden the main crop of annuals is 
sown in this month; and great care is taken to pro- 
tect auriculas, tulips, ranunculuses, hyacinths, and 
other florists’ flowers, from rains and winds. Vermin- 
and birds begin now to be very troublesome to the 
gardener ; but the use of the gun and lime-water will 
clear the ground of both. 


¢ 


ROBESPIERRE AND DENON. 


During the rage for changing every thing which characterised the 
French republic, it was deemed by the government that the na- 
tional costume should be altered; and M. Denon, who, it seems, 
so that he might be permitted to engrave, was always ready- to 
work for angel or devil, was employed about the intended® trans- 
mutation of the coat of the Frenchman into the Roman toga, 
** At this period,” says his biographer, ‘‘an adventure happened to 
him, which he has been heard to relate many times. He was sum- 
moned by the Commitee of Publie Safety to report the progress of 
the work on which he was employed; twelve o’clock at night,was 
the time appointed. He arrived at the precise hour, but the com- 
mittee was sitting with closed doors, to discuss, as he was told, 
matters of importance, and M. Denon was obliged to wait. Two 
hours passed, during which he heard oceasionally loud bursts of 
laughter, that afforded a strong contrast to the kind of business 
with which the committee was commonly engaged, and proved that 
their conversation was not so serious as he had beeninformed. At 
last Robespierre came out, and unexpectedly entered the room 
where M. Denon was sitting. On perceiving a stranger, the savage 
countenance of the Tribune contracted, and assumed an expression 
of terror mingled with anger, He asked the unhappy artist, in a 
tone to turn him to stone, who he was, and what he was doing here 
at that hour?) M. Denon thought he was a lost man; he told his 
name, however; answered that he came in obedience to the sum- 
mons he had received, and was waiting until he should be called. 
Robespierre immediately softened: he conducted M. Denon into 
the chamber, passed a part of the remainder of the night in chat- 
ting with him, and during the whole of their conversation endea- 
voured to convinee him that he was a lover of the fine arts, and 
had the tastes and manners of a man who had seen good society. 
M. Denon used to say that the recollection of this event always 
seemed to him like a dream,” 


WARSAW. 


This interesting city is situated on the left bank of the Vistula, 
on a high but not rocky ground. There are two pontoon bridges 
across the river, leading from Warsaw to Praga; but they are al- 
ways broken up at the setting in of the frost. The Vistula is at this 
part one of the broadest rivers in Europe. Above the first bridge 
there is the tolerably large island of the Saxon Boars. It is in- 
habited by some German families from West Prussia (here called 
Swabians), andin summer it is the Sunday’s resort of the German 
inhabitants of Warsaw; for the Germans, in whatever part of the 
world they may be, always make Sunday a day of recreation. 
Viewed from the Boars or from Praga, Warsaw presents an im- 
posing aspect. Its length, along the banks of the Vistula, is about 
a German mile and a half, and at the lower or western end it is 
terminated by an enormous building called the crown: barracks. 
There are no very high steeples in Warsaw. The most conspicu- 
ous are the two spires of the Church of the Cross in the New World 
(the New World is the name of one of the principal streets). The 
parish church of the old town, with its Gothic steeple, reminds the 
German of St Thomas's Church at Leipsie, Warsaw is surrounded 
by mean mud walls, which, owing to their great extent, cannot an- 
swer the purpose of fortification. These walls encompass corn 
fields, gardens, pasture-grounds, and promenades, besides the busy 
city of Warsaw. The city, which is divided into three parts, the 
Old Town, the New Town, and the New World, forms a semicir- 
cle on the banks of the Vistula. In its general aspect, Warsaw 1s 
not inferior to some of the first cities of Europe. About a hundred 
and fifty palaces, some built in the old Italian and some in the 
mouern style, are interspersed among miserable houses and bar- 
racks, The barracks, however, are every year gradually disap- 
pearing, and neat private houses, and in some places elegant pa- 
laces, are rising on their sites.—Poland under the Dominion of Rus- 
sia, by Harro Harring. 35 


MOISTURE AND QUANTITY OF RAIN. 


The average quantity of rain which annually falls in Scotland, 
appears to be about 31 inches. But its annual amount is an in- 
ferior consideration to its general and equable distribution through- 
Out the several days and months of the year. Much rain descend- 
ing at once is rather hurtful than beneficial to agriculture, whereas 
those moderate but golden showers, which regularly fall on a soil 
prepared to receive them, are real sources of fertility. From the 
following statement it appears that the quantity of rain, on the 
east coast, is generally one-fifth less than oa the west. 


Days. 
Towards the west coast, it rains, or snows, about = QS 
The weather is fair for « a Sere e 160 
365 
Towards the east coast, on an average of twelve years, it 
rains for - ees - - - < = “ lll 
It snows for - eT im - - ° os Ps A 24 
‘The weather ‘s fair for - - - - 5 5 230 
365 


Making a difference of not less than 70 days of fair weather in favour 
of the eastcoast, In some districts, however, the rainy season is of a 
still greater duration, amounting to two-thirds of the year, or 244 
days, leaving only 12) of fair weather. In Glasgow, the average is 
29 inches, 65-100th parts.—In Moray, 24 inches.—At Dundee, 21 
23-100th parts.—Sir J. Sinclair. 


GENEVA. 


Geneva, though not the capital of Sywitzerland, nor even of the 
Pays de Vaud, is decidedly the Athens of this ‘*‘ Jand of mountain 
and of flood.” It is a little Edinburgh in head, and Birmingham 
in hand, The Genevans are as zealous in the pursuit of literature 
and science, as they are ingenious in the construction of watches, 
gold chains, and musieal snuff-boxes. Still 1npusrry is the pro- 
minent moral character, even of the Helvetian Athens. There can 
be little doubt that this character has been stamped on the people 
here, and perhaps in many other places, more by physical than by 
moral causes. A keen air, a scanty soil, asuperabundance of snow, 
rock, ive, river, and lake, are cireumstances that must conduce to 
industrious and economical habits. The sharp mountain breeze 
excites feelings not only of cold, but of hunger—two powerful sti- 


muli to labour, which alone can furnish raiment and food. The 
paucity of soil, and profusion of useless elements, in Switzerland, 
lead to a careful cultivation of every inch of earth that is capable 
of yielding materials for food, clothing, arts, or commerce. Eco- 
nomy, too, is a very necessary ingredient. In spite of all that has . 
been written about the pastoral manners, the simplicity and hos 
pitality of the Swiss, it is no more than truth to state, that among 
those classes with which the traveller comes in contact, there is a 
degree of Jewishness and selfishness not much surpassed by what 
is met with in most other parts of Europe. He is not so muck 
cheated, abused, and wrangled with as in Italy; but he is not sel- 
dom overreached by a people who have made wonderful ad- 
vances, of late years, in the arts, as wellas the sciences of civilised 
life.—Pursuit of Health. - 


PORCELAIN. 


There is abundant evidence to show that Oriental porcelain was 
not uncommon in Europe during the first century. The pieces of 
this manufacture which, according to Pliny, were firstseen in Rome, 
were brought there from Pontus in Asia, by the ore of Pom 
64 years before Christ. Little figures covered with a fine deep-blue 
glaze, which are found deposited with Egyptian mummies, cause 
it to appear that i eoenrod was made in Egypt in very ancient times. 
It is a curious fact that the colouring matter wnclewin these 
figures are ornamented, and which has been subjected to various 
chemical tests, affords every indication of its being oxide of cobalt, 
the identical substance employed for the same purpose -by the 
European porcelain manufacturers of our day, but the use of which 
was unknown to us until a comparatively recent period. The ore 
of cobalt was formerly thrown aside by the miners of Saxony as 
useless, or was employed only in mending roads. The Portuguese 
traders were the means of introducing the fine earthenwares of 
China into more general use in Europe; and the name assigned to 
the fabric, as distinguishing it from the coarser descriptions of pot- 
tery of domestic manufacture, was most probably given by them 
—porcellana signifying, in the Portuguese language, a cup. It has 
been attempted to prove a different origin for the name—attribut- 
ing this to the resemblance which the glazing or varnish, and pro- 
bably the colours, of portale bear to the shells used in some parts 
of the East instead of money (couries), and which, from the simi- 
larity of their shape to that of the back of a little pig, were also 
called porcella.—Lardner. 


SINGULAR RESEMBLANCE. 


John Ambrosius Bach, a German composer, and father of the 
celebrated musician, John Sebastian Bach, had a brother named 
John Christopher, also a musician, who so exceedingly resembled 
him, that their own wives could only distinguish one from the other 
by the difference of dress! The brothers tenderly loved each other, 
their voices, dispositions, tastes, dislikes, even the style of their 
music, were similar, If one sickened, the other also became ill: 
and they died within a short time of each other 


KAFFIRS. 


We had seen, says Rose in his work on Southern Africa, the blue 
smoke of several kraals (villages) rising among the green hills, 
when, on turning, we found ourselves in the midst of their bee- 
hive huts. The men were sitting round a fire with their dogs and 
arms about them, and two freshly-killed bueks had been the sport 
of the day. The dogs set up a howl, and a Kaffir, rising from the 
group, advanced towards us—he held out his hand, and repeated 
the salutation of good will, Gocdendag; but there was doubt in 
his movement, and fear in hiseye. We gave our hands, and re- 
peated Goedendag, and the rest of the horde came around us, ask- 
ing for presents; but I thought that the children appeared to 
regard us with terror, and I doubt not that the white man is the 
devil by which their mothers hush them into obedience. Next 
day we employed a Kaflir interpreter, and pursued our jourmmey, 
bivouacking near the kraal of an old chief that lay in, our route. 
It was near sunset when we arrived ; the chief Enno and his prin- 
cipal men were sitting on the side of the hill, on which their habi- 
tations stood—the young men.and boys were herding the cattle, 
while the women and girls were dancing. Our reception was very 
friendly—the chief asked what news there was (the regular inquiry 
both of the savage and the civilised), and could not be persuaded 
that we had none, while his questions betrayed a minute acquaint- 
ance with the movements of military parties, that surprised me— 
and while he continued to address them to my companion, I went 
to the daneers. To understand the dance, you should have seen 
it—no description, no drawing, can give an idea of a moyement 
which was little more than a slow walk of short steps, and yet 
brought every muscle of the frame into violent exertion. Thedan- 
eers, linked hand in hand, formed a semicircle, from which two 
separated themselves, coming to the front with this slow move- 
ment, and with strange contortions, and then retiring to their 
places, while they kept time in all this to a strange monoto- 
nous air. The Kaffir women are far inferior to the men in ap- 
pearance, for theirs is the labour of the field, that depresses the 
body, while hunting, the pursuit of the men, strengthens it. Yet 
still, even among the women, when young, there are some forms 
of striking beauty. : 


THE PASSPORT SYSTEM. 


Europe is still, in this respect, one vast and dreary prison! Ae- 
cording to all just and good lated 2 man is considered innocent till 
he is proved to be guilty. Not so under the passport system. 
There he is always suspected of being guilty, after repeated proofs 
of innocence! An Englishman undergoes all necessary scrutiny on 
landing at Calais, and his passport is found to be “‘ quite correct.” 
But a drive along a road where it would be difficult to beg, bor- 
row, or steal—a passage over a crazy wooden plank, or under a 
tottering gateway, renders him as great an object of political sus- 


-picion as if he had erossed direct in a balloon from the cabinet of 


St James’s—and again he undergoes gendarmerie purification, ge- 
nerally at the expense of a frane for his freedom to the next for- 
tified town. This system is vexatious enough in the ‘Great 
Nation,” but it is still more vexatious in the fifty little na- 
tions through which the traveller passes in rapid suecession. The 
more petty, paltry, and subjugated the principality or state through 
which you pass, themore rigorous the examination of your passport 
and baggage, lest you should be plotting against its independ- 
ence (//) or infringing on itscommerce! The Prince of Monaco, 
for example fone of Napoleon’s imperial brood, I believe), whose 
town and territory Gulliver could have extinguished, orders a half- 
starved serjeant, with a cigar in his mouth, into your room, while 
breakfasting or dining at Mentone, to demand seventy-five cents 
for liberty to pass through his empire !—Pursuit of Health. 


EXERCISE. 


At least two hours a-day should be spent in the open air. When 
the weather is such as not to permit the delicate to go abroad, Mr 
Abernethy advises the windows to be thrown open, and exercise 
to be then taken by walking up and down the apartments of the 
house. Walking is the most natural and convenient exercise, and, 
to the healthy and robust, perbaps the best. Riding on horseback, 
especially to the dyspeptic, and to those who are threatened with 
is pale ci complaints, has been highly extolled by physicians, 
and with justice. Dr Paris recommends digging in a garden as a 
useful and agreeable exercise. The best time for takivg exercise, 
is three or four hours after a meal, when digestion has been com- 
pleted, when the nutritious chyle has entered the blood-vessels, 
and when the body feels refreshed and invigorated.—Eeonomy af 
the Human Body. 
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Pricrt THree HALFPENCE. 


THE GRECIAN PHILOSOPHIES AND 
CHRISTIANITY COMPARED 
‘THE most of my young readers are probably aware, 
that, before the promulgation of the Christian doc- 
trines and morality, there existed different kinds of 
philosophy, which were the work of certain intelligent 
Grecian sages. It is probable that some acccount of 
those different codes of morals, in contrast with the 
sublimer and purer theory and applicability of Chris- 
tianity, may be perused with advantage. 
The leading sects of the philosophies of the ancients 
were the Epicurean, the Stoic, the Peripatetic, and 
the Academic; the Peripatetic, however, was little 
more than a modification of the first two; while the 
characteristic of the Academic was placed principally 
in its doubts and difficulties, so that the two sects 
chiefly meriting attention are the Epicurean and the 
Stoic. The philosophy of Epicurus (a Grecian who 
flourished about four hundred years before Christ) 
had for its principal object the enjoyment of pleasure. 
With its followers pleasure was therefore held as the 
greatest good, and pain as the greatest evil. On the 
other hand, the governing aim of the Stoics was a 
constant virtuous propriety, which led them in prin- 
ciple to despise pleasure, and to hold pain in severeign 
contempt. It will at once be perceived that neither 
of these systems possessed the property of perpetuity. 
Both were the invention or the freak of persons with 
a particular turn of mind, and were not of general ap- 
plication. Epicurus himself led a temperate life, and 
essentially taught that happiness was not to be found 
,in mere sensual pleasure; but his theory often led 
those who adhered to it to become debased volup- 
tuaries; while the philosophy of the Stoics fostered 
their pride, led them occasionally to commit suicide, 
produced too frequently unmercifulness and harsh- 
ness towards their fellow-creatures, and admitted the 
indulgence of revenge and other ferocious passions ; 
but little else, indeed, could have been expected ; 
nor were sympathy and tenderness of feelings towards 
others to have been looked for from men whose hearts 
were steeled even to their own sufferings. The phi- 
‘losophies of the Epicureans and Stoics, it ought also 
to be mentioned, by no means went the length of re- 
leasing the mind from the absurdities of superstition. 
-Although most of the members of those sects had some 
general though imperfect knowledge of a Supreme 
Being, yet even their minds were generally clouded 
with the notions of the vulgar, from which their su- 
perior attainments could not extricate.them. The 
‘Epicareans appear to have been uncertain whether 
the Deity was one, or consisted of a great number ; 
‘but they felt convinced that they led in heaven lives 
of indolence and repose, caring nothing about human 
affairs. Although Socrates said he believed in one 
Great First Cause, yet he directed at his death a 
cock should be sacrificed to Esculapius. His general 
views were good on this important matter, yet we find 
him gravely recommending that men should honour 
their country’s gods, thus showing that he himself 
éredited both their existenceand power. He resembled 
“the ignorant Hindoos, who, though they have a ge- 
neral belief ofagreat Creator, a preserver and destroyer, 
s yet think there are in the universe innumerable subor- 
dinate deities. 

‘With regard to the important question of a future 
‘state, the Epicureans totally disbelieved it ; and Cesar, 
‘a noted adherent of their sect, in his famous speech 
_in the Roman senate, as to the mode of disposing of 
or punishing Catiline, had no hesitation in announcing 

his opinion that death terminated the pains of mortals, 
and that beyond the grave there was neither sorrow 
aor joy. The reasonings of Socrates on the subject 


have been lauded far beyond their merits, and were 
confused and unsatisfactory ; and while Cicero laughed 
with not a little scorn at ‘the triple-headed mastiff, 
the howling river, the Stygean ferry, and the half- 
drowned Tantalus,” the views which he endeavoured 
to substitute in their place were very dark, and of but 
little consequence. The philosophers of the ancient 
world, who approached probably nearest the truth on 
these great subjects, were Pythagoras and Plato—the 
former in the sixth century, and the latter in the fourth 
century, before Christ ; and it is interesting to learn 
that as both of them, in quest of knowledge, had gone 
to Egypt, it was understood that they had got their 
juster ideas by being made acquainted in that country 
with the Books of Moses and the Prophets. Pytha- 
goras, who visited Babylon during the great captivity, 
is further supposed to have there met with Ezekiel 
and Daniel, and been instructed bythem. Plato was 
a follower of Pythagoras in things intellectual, but 
more enlightened than that philosopher in some things. 
He believed that there was one God, the author of all 
things; that the soul is immortal; that men ought to 
restrain their passions; and that there was a recom- 
pense for the good and a punishment for the wicked, 
after death. He tried to inspire a love of truth and 
wisdom, and to promote contemplation on objects of 
an imperishable nature. But in the inculcation of 
these amiable doctrines, he failed in exciting minds of 
a gross nature, and he could gain adherents only among 
the most intelligent, or among persons of a naturally 
good disposition. One of the most singular features 
in the philosophy of Plato was his belief relative to 
evil, which he attributed to the existence of matter ; 
and then to avoid the danger of appearing to attribute 
the origin of evil to the Supreme Being, he laid down 
the proposition that matter was not created, but eter- 
nal. After his death, his disciples divided themselves 
into the two sects already noticed—the Academics and’ 
the Peripatetics, the latter having Aristotle for their 
chief. 

What chiefly engaged the attention of all those 
eminent ancients was their Summum Bonum, as it was 
named, or the greatest and most important object of 
their existence. This differed in the several sects. 
With regard to that of the Epicureans, under every 
variety of shade, and under all the refinements which 
a cultivated intellect could confer, it was in reality 
sensual enjoyment. And as respects that of the Stoics, 
it seemed to be an abstract idea of propriety, of con- 
forming to_the ill-understood will of God, and to live, 
as they expressed it, “according to nature.” Such 
were their aims: but it is certain that if their Sum- 
mum Bonum, whatever that might be, was meant 
at all to regard their lives, those lives were the pre- 
sent ones in this world; for their views of its utility 
extended but little beyond the grave, into regions of 
which they had but a slender and confused idea. 
What, then, may we ask, is the amount of all these 
much-vaunted heathen philosophies? It is, that the 
religious ideas of their members were generally fanci- 
ful and superstitious; that their notions of futurity 
were dark and unsatisfactory ; that the conduct in life 
which arose from their ruling object was either the 
pursuit of pleasure and sensual gratification, or it was 
the commission of suicide, and giving way to the 
harsher and coarser passions of our nature. Luckily, 
these fantastic Grecian philosophies carried with them 
the seeds of their own decay. They were not calcu- 
lated to endure the “‘ tear and wear” of ordinary life, 
and were founded on such minute sophisms, or modes 
of reasoning, that nobody but the studious and learned 
could comprehend them. And how were they taught ? 
It was by their founders or promoters in academies and 


schools, in the porches of temples, and in the recesses 
of groves: and to whom? Perhaps to a few young 
men belonging to the upper classes of society, who 
affected to follow for a season, by turns, the Epicurean 
or some other philosophy, which they changed with 
the fashion, and ultimately fell from and forgot. 
None of the Grecian philosophical teachers from first 
to last—Pythagoras, Socrates, Democritus, Plato, 
Aristotle, Epicurus, and so forth—ever made any im- 
pression on the public mind, apparently treating the 
poor and the unlearned as little better than beasts, 
who were not fit to understand their exalted notions, 
and who, they imagined, were well off as to their re= 
ligion, in merely seeing the usual sacrifices performed 
at the altars. At a somewhat later era the very same 
inefficiency of these noted philosophies is seen in the 
conduct of the learned among the Romans; and the 
transcendant idea of adapting a philosophy to the ca- 
pacities and the daily wants of the whole human race, 
was never so much as thought of. The leaders of the 
Grecian schools taught their systems for money, like 
modern schoolmasters, and the idea of communicating 
a knowledge in morals, for nothing, to the masses of 
people who crowded the thoroughfares, was a stretch 
of philanthropy which they did not countenance. 
Even the Jewish code of laws or religion was but of 
local application, and thus the field was open for the 
occupation of some one of extraordinary extent of in- 
tellect and beneficent principle, who would for the 
first time lay down a simple yet vigorous and perma- 
nent system of ethics, which all could comprehend, 
and all find it possible to act upon. Such an indivi- 
dual was at length raised up in the person of the Sa- 
viour, Christ. On comparing his important doctrines 
and morals, as recorded in the history of his life and 
sufferings in the various books of the New Testament, 
with those which I above noticed, and which were 
the best the ancients could show, the veriest sceptic 
will be compelled to allow that they were the thing 
which was at the time, and for all time, wanted by 
mankind. His religion was not promulgated in 
schools, academies, or secluded groves, to a few pupils 
gathered from the upper ranks, and with minds trained 
by cultivation to comprehend it. Nor was it adapted 
merely to the moral guidance of the rich and the 
powerful, or confined in its application to any parti- 
cular ‘country or any exclusive sect. The sentiments 
taught were of universal utility, and could be suffi- 
ciently comprehended by those who had no preten- 
sions to human learning. In a worldly sense, the 
divine founder of this new and universal school of 
ethics was of mean origin, was unsupported by any 
kind of patronage; yet, even under these disadvan- 
tages—hated by a haughty priesthood, without school 
or academy, ignorant of the refined notions of Plato 
and the rest of the Grecian philosophers, did he gra- 
tuitously offer for acceptance a system of morality of 
unexampled excellence, and which the utmost ingenuity 
and contrivance of the learned for many centuries be- 
fore him had entirely overlooked, or been unable to 
establish. The philosophic systems of the Greeks 
were little else than abstract theories, while his reli- 
gion was of practical application, not only to every ac- 
tion, but to every thought which produced tbat action. 
Until he taught, no one from the beginning of the 
world ever laid down the grand principles in morals, 
of returning good for evil—of there being sins of the 


heart as well as of the haud—of the necessity for feed- 


ing the poor and clothing the naked—of comforting 
those in affliction—of judging charitably of others— 
of the sinfulness of self-love, haughtiness, tyranny, 
and revenge—and the virtue of humility, and doing 
to our neighbours what we would desire they should 


do unto us. In laying down rules of this nature, no- 
thing very tempting was held out to his followers, as 
in the case of the Epicurean pleasures; on the con- 
trary, he told plainly that the bounty he oifered could 
not be paid in this world’s goods, and that the reward 
was to be sought for in another state of existence. 
Yet, though presented under this uninviting aspect, 
his lessons impressed the minds of immense multitudes 
of mankind, avd soon put to shame the learned pride 
both of the heathen philosophers and of the Phari- 
sees of his own nation. Unto all, Jesus taught an 
eternal truth in the unity and omnipotence of God, 
which in time put an end to all the superstitions of 
the Pantheon. The sentiments and truths which 
were in this manner introduced to the notice of man- 
kind, and which are comprehended in the phrase 
CHRISTIANITY, form essentially the philosophy of the 
poor man, and is therefore to be hailed as by far the 
greatest good in morals which has ever been made 
known to the human race. From small and despised 
beginnings, in an obscure rugged country in Asia, this 
beneficent religion has spread abroad, and covered 
the whole civilised world. ‘‘ The least of all seeds 
grew up, and became a great tree, and spread out its 
branches. The stone which was cut out of the moun- 
Zain shall itself become a great mountain, and fill ihe 
earth.” 


SECURE ONES. 
«I MAK SICKER.” 
Motto of the Family of Kirkpatrick. 
“Ou, he’s a sicker ane!” is a phrase used in Scot- 
land in reference to that class of people who make 
excessively sure about every thing, and are in no 
manner of means to be imposed upon. I style such 
persons Secure Ones, in order to be intelligible to 
southern as well as northern readers, Every body 
must know a certain class of Secure Ones by the ti- 
mid cautiousness and exactness of their behaviour; 
by the trim unostentatious propriety of their exter- 
nal aspeet. There is alamb’s-woollery comfort and a 
broadcloth completeness about this sort of Secure One, 
that nobody can mistake ; he even seems to have made 
the number of buttons in his vest, and the height to 
which that garment is buttoned up, a matter of accu- 
rate calculation. He could not _go abroad under less 
than a certain press of flannel and greatcoat for the 
world; and you might almost as soon expect to meet 
him without his left arm as minus the silk umbrella 
under it. (He carries the latter part of himself, or 
fifth limb, at an angle of about sixty degrees to the 
horizon, the handle down behind, and the point forked 
up in front). When he observes any part of the pave- 
ment railed off, in order to save the passengers all 
danger from an occasional pelleting of stones and bits 
of plaster, which the slaters or chimney-doctors are 
producing from above, he deploys into the street a 
good way before coming up to the actual rail or rope, 
and, in passing, takes care to sweep several good yards 
beyond the utmost range of shot. ‘‘ Don’t like these 
things coming peppering down that way; might al- 
most dislocate one’s shoulder if they were to fall upon 
it; perhaps we had better go over to the other side of 
the street altogether. No need, you know, for run- 
ning into unnecessary danger.’”? When a Secure One 
ascends a stair, he goes step after step monotonously. 
on, performing every move of his feet with a sound 
conscientious deliberation, and seems determined upon 
doing full justice to every landing-place. He holds 
firmly, however unnecessarily, by the baluster, since 
the baluster is there, and he hasan obvious satisfaction 
in the slight pant which he thinks himself entitled to 
get up on the occasion. The Secure One always shuts 
a door caretully behind him. He takes off his hat 
softly, with a regard at once to the smooth economy 
of his hair, and the pile of his chapeau. He has a 
maxim that the hat should be first raised and loosened 
from behind, where it slides up along the glossy hair, 
not from the front, where it encounters a comparative 
obstruction from the fleshy brow. He lays down his 
gloves neatly on the top of each other, and hangs up 
his hat with an air of carefulness truly exemplary. 
The Secure One is a bit of an epicure. When out in 
the forenoon, he would not for any consideration take 
lunch or wine. “Madam, would you have me spoil 
‘my appetite for dinner?” This appetite he nurses 
and cherishes in the course of his saunterings between 
two and five, as carefully as a miser doating over his 
heap. He holds a telegraphic communion with his 
inner man that passeth show; he coquets and dallies 
with his stomach; every indescribable symptom is 
taken into account, and forms the subject of unexpressed 
congratulatiou. ‘‘ Dear tender flowers of appetite, it 
would be sacrilege, or worse, to nip ye in the bud, by 
powdering over you the baneful dew of a glass of Bu- 
cellas, or the still more odious blight of a basin of 
mulligatawny. No, I will coax you and protect you, 
and ¢ravel for you, in faithful love and kindness, even 
until ye shall be fully fattened up for slaughter at five 
o'clock.” When the Secure One sits down to table, 
he painsfally and not unostentatiously (to himself) 
relieves the one lowest button of his vest from the 
thrall of button-hole, and with equally deliberate care 
arranges a napkin over the front of his person. Din- 
ner is a Sacred ceremony, and requires its canonicals. 
Being fully acquainted with the whole planisphere of 
the table, he takes an exactly proportioned quantity of 
each article, so as ultimately to have enjoyed each in 
its exact proportion of merit, and to have precisely 
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enough out of the whole. A Secure One is frequently 
an old respectable unmarried gentleman, residing with 
a single servant—Jenny— in a “self-contained” house 
about Stockbridge or Newington. Knowing the dis- 
tance at which he lives from the mercantile parts of 
the town, he takes care never to want what he calls a 
pound of change, as well as a small stock of copper— 
at least the value of ashilling—observing also, that the 
change is not unmixed with sixpences, so that when 
any shopkeeper’s boy calls for payment of an account, 
or to take back the purchase-money of any article he 
has bought that day in town, he may not have to 
trouble [%. e. trust] the messenger with the duty of 
obtaining change for a bank-note, which would tend 
to occasion a more than necessary answering of the 
bells at the door, besides keeping him in an agony of 
fiddle-faddle till the little affair was settled. Jenny, 
who has been so long in his service as to have become 
almost as secure as himself, never opens the door 0’ 
nights without putting on the chain; and she has a 
standing order against all parleying with beggars, or 
poor women who sell tapes and such things out of 
baskets. The Secure One regards few creatures in 
this world with a more jealous or malignant eye than 
these personages. ‘‘ Why, sir, they want nothing 
but to make an opportunity of stripping the lobby or 
the kitchen !” And such a story he can tell of a miss- 
ing hat-brush! ‘A woman seen that morning going 
about—sold a pair of garters to the maid-servant three 
doors off at ten—front door had been left open for a 
minute, not more, while Jenny ran after me with 
something I had forgot; and in that time—it could 
have been at no other—the deed was done. A hat- 
brush I had just got with my last hat at Grieve and 
Scott’s; had a thing that screwed in at the one end, 
so that it was a stretcher also; cost four-and-six- 
pence, even taking the hat along with it.” And the 
Secure One, without any premeditated hard-heart- 
edness, thinks nothing of making such an incident 
apologise to himself for an habitual shutting of his 
door and his heart against the poor for the next twelve- 
month. There is never any imperfection in the externe 
of the Secure One. He bears about him a certain 
integrality of look that fills and satisties theeye. From 
his good well-brushed waterproof beaver, all along 
down by his roomy blue coat, drab well-fledged, am- 
ply-trousered limbs, and so down to his double shoes, 
not omitting such points as his voluminous white 
neckcloth without collar, his large Cairngorm brooch, 
which looks as if a dish of jelly had been inverted into 
his bosom, and his heavy pursy bunch of seals dang- 
ling, clearly defined and well relieved, from the pre- 
cipice of belly—every thing betokens the Secure One. 
Clothes are not so much clothes with him as they are 
a kind of defensive armour! The truth is, the Se- 
cure One lives in a state of constant warfare with 
the skiey influences. The chief campaign is in win- 
ter. Instead of entering the field, like Captain Bo- 
badil, about the tenth of March, he opens the trenches 
towards the twenty-fourth of October. He then in- 
vests himself with a cuirass of wool almost thick 
enough to obstruct the passage of a cannon-ball, For 
months after, he remains in arms, prepared to stand 
out against the most violent attacks of the enemy ; 
and in reality there is hardly any advantage to be 
got of the Secure One by fair open storms or frosts. 
_ He bears a charmed life against all such candid modes 
of warfare. He cannot be overthrown in a pitched 
battle. It is only ambuscade draughts through open 
windows, and other kinds of bush-fighting, that ever 
are of any effect against him. Like Hector in the ar- 
mour of Patroclus, he is invulnerable over almost all 
his whole person; but an arrowy rheumatism, like 
the spear of Achilles, will sometimes reach him through 
avery small chink. Like the mighty Achilles him- 
self, he is literally proof, perhaps, against every thing 
but what assails him through the very lowest part of 
his person—he can stand every thing but wet feet. 
There is an instance on record of his having once 
been laid by the heels for three months, in consequence 
of sitting one night in the pit of the theatre with a 
slightly damp umbrella between his knees. He was 
just about to get entirely better of this disorder, when 
all at once he was thrown back for six weeks more, by 
reason, as he himself related, of his having changed 
the wear (in his sick-chamber) of a silk watch-riband 
forachain! ‘ All from the imprudence of that rash 
girl Jenny, who thought the riband a little shabby, 
and put on the chain instead. Why, sir, a thick 
double riband, more than an inch broad; only con- 
ceive what a material addition it must have been to 
my ordinary clothing!” ~The chain, he might have 


for instance, to confer with an upholsterer respecting 
some alteration in the above easy chair, he first calls 
one forenoon and inflicts an hour’s explanation upon 
the unhappy man of wood, who is not all a man of 
wood, otherwise he would in such a case be happy. — 
It does not in the least matter at what hour the — 
tradesman should come to see this chair, for the Secure 
One is to be at home the whole day. Yet the very 
liberty at which he stands produces a difficulty. It 
would be charity in Providence, by any interference, 
“to give him not to chuse.’”? ‘ Say eleven; I shall 
then be quite disengaged—will that hour suit you ? 
Or make it any other hour—say twelve—or say half- 
past eleven—half-past would do very well.” [He re- 
collécts that he seldom gets the whole fiddle-faddle of 
feeding the canaries over by half-past.] ‘“‘ Suppose it 
were a quarter to twelve; that would answer me bet- 
ter still, I may perhaps take a walk out at mid-day ; 
would a quarter to twelve do? Or I might hurry 
the canaries, and then the half-past mightdo. I dare 
say half-past will do best after all; mind half-past 
eleven,” &c. &c. ‘The man comes, and the business 
of the chair is entered into. The whole affair is most 
amply canvassed. The Secure One sits down in it, 
and gives a lecture in a very ex-cathedra style upon 
all its properties and defects. He complains of the 
back reclining a little too much back, or the bottom 
showing too little bottom, or some other fault equally 
inappreciable ; and the upholsterer sees at once that 
the Secure One only complains of this, as he is apt to 
do of other things, from the very uneasiness arising 
from its over-easiness, 
** Lulled on the rack of a too-easy chair.” 
The fact is, the Secure One has brought every ap- 
pliance of life to such an absolute exactitude and per- 
fection, that, having no longer any thing to give him 
pain, he becomes quite wretched. Secureness, it is 
evident, may go too far. We may become actually 
frightened in this world at our own caution. We 
may be shocked by the very unimpeachability of our 
own virtue. We may become miserable through the 
extremity of our happiness. In the same manner thé 
Secure One, when he has ‘‘got all things right,” as 
he would say, finds himself, to his great disappoint- 
ment, just at the threshold of woe and evil. He has. 
exactly got time to set his house in order, before the 
proper consequence of such an event befalls him; and 
he expires at the very moment when he has just com- 
pleted his preparations to live. m 
There is another order of Secure Ones, whose care- 
fulness refers rather to their wealth than their health. 
There is an awful inviolability of pocket about such 
men—a provoking guardedness against all the pos- 
sible appeals of friendship, and all the impulses of ~ 
benevolence. Such men look as if they were all staun- 
cheoned over. La Pucelle itself was not more per- 
fectly fortified than tneir breeches. A poorer man 
is apt to feel in their presence as if he were under an 
indictment for an intention either to beg or borrow, or 
perhaps to steal from them. He sees something cri- 
minative against himself in every impregnable-look- 
ing button. - Secure Ones of this class, perhaps, are 
bachelors under forty—careful, circumspect men, that 
have passed through the ordeal of a thousand evening 
parties without ever being in the leastdanger. They 
abstain from marrying, from very fear lest any ad- 
vautage should be got of them. They cannot enter 
into the slightest intercourse with a young lady with- 
out letting it appear that they are perfectly on their 
guard. The most undesigning girl, like the above 
poor man, feels in their presence as if he were liable 
to be construed into an absolute “‘drapery miss.” 
He is always quite civil, but-that is from his very se- 
cureness: he knows he is in no danger. An experi- 
enced woman gives up aman of this kind at first sight. 
She sees he is cook’s meat—i. e. that she is to marry a 
middle-aged kitchen woman at fifty, upon the ground 
of her proficiency in preparing a beef-steak. ‘he ge- 
neral feeling of the sex regarding this sort of Secure 
One is, “Confound the fellow! does he think that 
any one cares for him, or would take him though he 
were willing ?” 
‘© Nobody wants you, Sir, she said.” 
The Secure One, however, does not appear ever to 
suppose that the ladies have a veto in proposals of 
marriage. He looks upon them all as aclass so eager 
on capturing and entrapping men, that it never enters 
into his head that there is such a thing as a rejected 
offer. ‘The man he considers to be the passive and ac- 
cepting party; the lady is the besieging enemy, and 
‘he is the fortress; the marriage takes place only if he 
chooses. It may be supposed, then, what would be 


~ 


added, was apt to be worse than nothing, for it was of | the state of a Secure One’s mind, if he were to relent 


irregular application, tattooing his person, as it were, 
with a minutely decussated exposure, so that the cold 
was likely to have struck him.as with the teeth of a 
comb! The Secure One has an anxiety peculiar to 
himself on the subject of easy chairs, nightgowns, and 
slippers. The easy chair must be exact in angle to a 
single minute of a degree; the nightgown must be 


properly seen to in respect of fur and flannel; the- 


slippers must every night be placed for him at the 
proper place ; and if Jenny has been so inattentive as 
to place the left one on the right of the other, he feels 
himself not a little discomposed. The Secure One is 
most pestilently and piquantly accurate about all 
things. He loves to arrange, and arrange, and ar- 
range, and over again arrange, and settle all the pre- 
liminaries and pertinents of any little matter which 
cannot reasonably be done but one way. If he wishes, 


some fine day in a fit of generosity (a thing only to be 
supposed in the event of his becoming fey), and in a 
liberal, candid, honourable manner, offer his hand to 
a young lady of little fortune, whom he was disposed 
to think suitable on the score of personal merit alone, 
but who, having some prior attachment to a man one 
half as old, and twice as generous, was under the ne- 
cessity of only thanking him for the honour. The 
cook or any thing after that! And how the whole sex 
would rejoice inhiscalamity!! “A fellow, forsooth, 
that has beena living insult tothe tribe of womankind 
all his days. He is well served.” 

There is anotherkind ofSecure One, considerably dif- 
ferent in circumstances from the above—a married man 
about sixty, with a large family, in which there are 
several grown daughters. These girls are constantly 
under his eye. At church he puts them into a pew, 
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and sits down at the door himself, as if he were a kind 
of serpent guarding the Hesperian fruit. To the eyes 
of hundreds of young men under twenty, whoare not 
yet considered to be sufficiently settled in the world to 
marry, these young ladies seem unapproachable as the 
top of the steeple. They look as if they were abso- 
lutely walled round with jealous and secure paternity. 

One after another they are taken off by middle-aged 
cousins and other distant relations, about whose ‘‘re.« 

_ spectability” there can be no doubt; and the young 
men in the back pews sigh to see that the family is de- 
termined upon being self-contained. For it is one of 
those families, perhaps, whoenjoy the credit of a great 
deal of vague, and not very strictly apportioned 
wealth, under the clause, ‘‘ There’s plenty o’ ’siller 
amang them ;’’ and who seem asif they would consider 
the admission of a stranger into the circle as a thing 
of some danger, however “‘ respectable” he might ap- 
pear. 


STORY OF MRS MACFARLANE. 


Ir was formerly the fashion in Scotland for every 

_ father of a family to take all the people under his care 
along with him to church, leaving the house locked up 
till his return. No servant was left to cook the dinner, 
for it was then judged improper to take a dinner which 
required cooking. Neither, except in the case of a 
mere suckling, was it considered necesSary to leave 
any of the children; every brat about the house was 
taken to church also; if they did not understand what 
was said by the minister, they at least did not prevent 
the attendance of those who did ; and moreover—and 
this was always a great consideration—they were out 
of harm’s way. One Sunday in autumn 1719, Sir 
John Swinton of Swinton, in Berwickshire, was 
obliged to omit his little daughter Margaret from the 
flock which usually followed him to church. The 
child was indisposed with some trifling ailment, which, 
however, only rendered it necessary that she should 
keep her room. It was not considered requisite that 
a servant should be left behind to take charge of her, 
for she was too sagacious a child to require any such 
guardianship; and Sir John and Lady Swinton na- 
turally grudged, with the scruples of the age, that the 
devotions of any adult member of their household 
should be prevented on such an account. The child, 
then, was left by herself in one of the upper bedrooms 
of the old baronial mansion of Swinton, no other mea- 
sure being taken for her protection than that of locking 
the outer door. 

For a girl of ten years of age, Margaret Swinton 
was possessed of much good sense and solidity of cha- 
racter. She heard herself doomed to a solitary con- 
finement of six hours without shrinking ; or thought, 
at least, that she would have no difficulty in beguiling 
the time by means of her new book—the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. So long as the steps and voices of her kin- 

- dred were heard about the house, she felt quite at her 
ease. But, in reality, the trial was too severe for the 
nerves of a child of her tender age. When she heard 
the outer door locked by the last person that left the 
house, she felt the sound as a knell. The shot of the 
bolt echoed through the long passages of the empty 
house with a supernatural loudness ; and, nextmoment 
after, succeeded that perceptible audible quiet, the 
breath-like voice of an untenanted mansion, which, 
like the hum of the vacant shell, seems still as if it 
were charged with sounds of life. There was no 
serious occasion for fear, seeing that nothing like 
real danger could be apprehended ; nor was this the 
proper time for the appearance of supernatural beings ; 
yet thevery loneliness of her situation, and the speaking 
stillness of all around her, insensibly overspread her 
mind with that vague negative sensation which is de- 
scribed by the native word eeriness. From her window 


- nothing was visible but the ccld blue sky, which was 


not enlivened by even the occasional transit of a cloud. 
By and bye the desolating wind of autumn began to 
break upon the moody silence of the hour. It rose in 
low melancholy gusts, and, whistling monotonously 
through every chink, spoke to the mind of this little 
child, of withering woods, and the lengthened excur- 
‘sions of hosts of leaves, hurried on from the scene of 
their summer pride into the dens and hollows where 
they were to decay. The sound gradually became 
more fitful and impetuous, and at last appeared to her 
imagination as if it were the voice of an enemy who 
‘was running round and round the house, in quest of 
admission—now and then going away as if disappointed 
and foiled, and anon returning to the attack, and 
breathing his rage and vexation in at every aperture. 
She soon found her mind possessed by a numerous 
train of fantastic fancies and fearful associations, drawn 
from the store of nursery legends and ballads, which 
she was in the habit of hearing, night after night, at 
the fireside in the hall, and which were infinitely 
more dreadful than the refined superstitions of modern 
children. She thought of the black bull of Norway, 
which went about the world destroying whatever of 
human life came within its reach; of the weary well 
at the World’s End, which: formed the entrance into 
new regions, from whence no traveller ever returned ; 
and of the fairies or good neighbours, a small green- 
coated race of supernatural creatures, who often came 
to the dwellings of mortals, and did them many good 
-andeyilturns. She had’been told of persons yet alive, 
who in their childhood had been led away by these 
fays into the wood, and fed for weeks with wildberries 
and the milk of nuts, till at length, by the po’orfw’ 
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preaching of some great country divine, they were 
reclaimed to their parents, being in such cases gene- 
rally found sitting under a tree near their own homes. 
She had heard of a queen of these people—the Queen 
of Elfinland—who occasionally took a fancy for fair 
young maidens, and endeavoured to wile them into 
her service; and the thought occurred to her, that, 
as the fairies could enter through the smallest aper- 
ture, the house might-be full of them at this moment. 

For several hours the poor child suffered under these 
varied apprehensions, till at last she became in some 
measure desperate, and resolved at least to remove to 
another part of the house. The parlour below stairs 
commanded from its window a view of the avenue by 
which the house was approached ; and she conceived 
that, by planting herself in the embrasure of one of 
those windows, she would be at the very border of the 
eerie region within doors, and as near as possible to 
the scene without, the familiarity of which was in it- 
self calculated to dispel her fears. From that point, 
also, she would catch the first glimpse of the family 
returning from church, after which she would no 
wonger be in solitude. Trying, therefore, to think of 
a merry border tune, she opened her own door, walked 
along the passage—making as much noise as she could 
—and tramped sturdily and distinctly down stairs. 
The room of which she intended to take possession 
was at the end of a long passage leading from the back 
to the front of the house. This she traversed slowly 
—not without fear of being caught from behind by 
some unimaginable creature of horror; an idea which, 
on her reaching the chamber door, so far operated upon 
her, that, yielding to her imaginary terrors, and yet 
relying for safety upon getting into the parlour, she 
in the same moment uttered a slight scream, and burst 
half joyfully into the room. Both of these actions 
scarcely took up more than the space of a single mo- 
ment, and in another instant she had the dvor closed 
and bolted behind her. But what was her astonish- 
ment, her terror, and her awe, when, on glancing round 
the room, she saw distinctly before her, and relieved 
against the light of the window, the figure of a lady, 
in splendid apparel, supernaturally tall, and upon 
whose countenance was depicted a surprise not Jess 
than herown! The girl stood fixed to the spot, ber 
breath suspended, and her eyes wide open, surveying 
the glorious apparition, whose beauty and fine attire, 
unlike aught earthly she had ever seen, made her be- 
lieve it to be an enchanted qgueen—an imaginary being, 
of which the idea was suggested to her by one of the 
nursery tales already alluded to. Fortunately, the 
associations connected with this personage were rather 
of a pathetic than an alarming character ; and though 
she still trembled at the idea of being in the presence 
of a supernatural object, yet, as it was essentially 
beautiful and pleasing, and supposed to be rather in a 
condition of suffering than in the capacity of an in- 
jurer, Margaret Swinton did not experience the ex- 
tremity of terror, but stood for a few seconds in in- 
nocent surprise, till at length the vision completely 
assured her of its gentle and pacific character, by 
smiling upon her, and, in a tone of the most winning 
sweetness, bidding her approach. She then went 
forward, with timid and slow steps, and, becoming 
convinced that her enchanted queen was neither more 
nor less than a real lady of this world, soon ceased to 
regard her with any other sentiment than that of-ad- 
miration. The lady took her hand, and addressed 
her by name—at first asking a few unimportant ques- 
tions, and concluding by telling her that she might 
speak to her mother of what she had seen, but by no 
means to say a word upon the subject to any other 
person, and that under pain of her mother’s certain 
and severe displeasure. Margaret promised to obey 
this injunction, and was then desired by the lady to 
go to the window, to see if the family were yet return- 
ing from church. She did so, and found that they 
were not as yet in sight; when, turning round to give 
that information to the stranger, she found the room 
empty, and the lady gone. Her fears then returned 
in full force, and she would certainly have fainted, if 
she had not been all at once relieved by the appearance 
of the family at the head of the avenue, along which 
the dogs—as regular church-goers as their master— 
ran barking towards the house, gratifying her with 
what she afterwards declared to have been the most 
welcome sounds that ever saluted her ear. 

Miss Swinton, being found out of her own room, was 
sharply reprimanded by her mother, and taken up 
stairs to be again confined to the sick-chamber. But 
before being left there, she found an opportunity of 
whispering into her mother’s ear that she had seen a 
lady in the low parlour. Lady Swinton was arrested 
by the words, and, immediately dismissing the servant, 
asked Margaret, ina kindly and confidential tone, what 
she meant. The child repeated, that in the low par- 
lour she had seen a beautiful lady—an enchanted queen 
—who had afterwards vanished, but not before hav- 
ing exacted from her a promise that she would say 
nothing of what she had seen except to her mother. 
“‘ Margaret,” said Lady Swinton, ‘‘I see you have 
been a very good girl; and since you are so prudent, 
I will let you know a little more about this enchanted 
queen, though her whole story cannot properly be dis- 
closed to you at present.” She then conducted Mar- 
garet back to the parlour, pushed aside a sliding panel, 
and entered a secret chamber, in which the child 
again saw the tall and beautiful woman, who was now 
sitting at a table with a large prayer-book open be- 
fore her. Lady Swinton informed the stranger, that 


as Margaret had kept her secret so far according to 
her desire, she now brought her to learn more of 
it. ‘My dear,” said her ladyship, “ this lady is unfor- 
tunate—her life is sought by certain men; and if you 
were to tell any of your companions that you have 
seen her, it might perhaps be the cause of bringing 
her to a violent death. You could not wish that the 
enchanted queen should suffer from so silly an error 
on your part.” Margaret protested, with tears, that 
she would speak to none of what she had seen; and 
after some farther conversation, she and her mother 
retired. 

Margaret Swinton never again saw this apparition ; 
but some years afterwards, when she had grown up, 
and all fears respecting the unfortunate lady were at an 
end, she learned the particulars of her story. She was 
a person whose fatal history made a noise at the time 
over all Britain, and interested alike the intelligent 
and the ignorant, the noble and the mean.—To be 
concluded in next publication. 


THE LAIRD OF WARISTOUN. 


THE estate of Waristoun, near Edinburgh, now partly 
covered by the extended streets of the metropolis on 
its northern side, is remarkable in local history for 
having belonged to a gentleman, who, in the year 
1600, was cruelly murdered at the instigation of his 
wife. This unfortunate lady, whose name was Jean 
Livingston, was descended from a respectable line of 
ancestry, being the daughter of Livingstone, the laird 
of Dunipace, in Stirlingshire, and at an early age was 
married to John Kincaid, the laird of Waristoun, 
who, it is believed, was considerably more advanced 
in years than herself. It is probable that this dis- 
parity of age laid the foundation of much doméstic 
strife, and led to the tragical event now to be noticed. 
The ill-fated marriage and its results form the subject 
of an old Scottish ballad, in which the proximate cause 
of the murder is said to have been a quarrel at the 
dinner-table :— 


It was at dinner as they sat, 
And when they drank the wine, 

How happy were the laird and lady 
Of bonnie Waristoun | 

But he has spoken a word in jest 5 
Her answer was not good ; 

And he has thrown a plate at her, 
Made her mouth gush with bluid. 


Whether owing to such a circumstance as is here 
alluded to, or a bite which the laird is said to have 
inflicted upon her arm, is immaterial ; the lady, who 
appears to have been unable to restrain her malignant 
passions, conceived the diabolical design of having her 
husband assassinated. There was something extra- 
ordinary in the deliberation with which this wretched 
woman approached the awful gulf of crime. Having 
resolved on the means to be employed in the murder, 
she sent for a quondam servant of her father, Robert 
Weir, who lived in the neighbouring city. He came 
to the place of Waristoun, to see her; but it appears 
her resolution failed, and he was not admitted. She 
again sent for him, and he again went. Again he was 
not admitted. At length, on his being called a third 
time, he was introduced to her presence. Before this 
time, she had found an accomplice in the nurse of her 
child. It was then arranged that Weir should be 
concealed in a cellar till the dead of night, when he 
should come forth and proceed to destroy the laird as 
he lay in his chamber. The bloody tragedy was acted. 
precisely in accordance with this plan. Weir was 
brought up, at midnight, from the cellar to the hall 
by the lady herself, and afterwards went forward alone 
to the laird’s bedroom. As he proceeded to his bloody 
work, she retired to her bed, to wait the intelligence 
of her husband’s murder. When Weir entered the 
chamber, Waristoun awoke with the noise, and leant 
inquiringly over the side of the bed. The murderer 
then leapt upon him ; the unhappy man uttered a great 
cry; Weir gave him some severe blows on vital parts, 
particularly one on the flank vein. But as the laird 
was still able to cry out, he at length saw fit to take 
more effective measures ; he seized him by the throat 
with both hands, and, compressing that part with all 
his force, succeeded, after a few minutes, in depriving 
him of life. When the lady heard her husband’s first 
deathshout, she leapt out of bed, in anagony of mingled 
horror and repentance, and descended to the hall; but 
she made no effort to countermand her mission of de- 
struction. She waited patiently till Weir came down to 
inform her that all was over. Weir madean immediate 
escape from justice; but lady Waristoun and the nurse 
were apprehended before the deed was half a day 
old. Being caught, as the Scottish Jaw terms it, red-hand 
—thatis, while still bearing unequivocal marks of guilt, 
they were immediately tried by the magistrates of 
Edinburgh, and sentenced to be strangled and burnt 
at astake, The lady’s father, the laird of Dunipace, 
who was a favourite of King James VI., made al! the 
interest he could with his majesty to procure a pardon; 
but all that could be obtained from the king was an 
order that the unhappy lady should be executed by 
decapitation, and that at such an early hour in the 
morning as to make the affair as little of a spectacle 
as possible. The spaceintervening between her sen- 
tence and her execution was only thirty-seven hours ; 
yet in that little time Lady Waristoun contrived to 
become converted from a blood-stained and unrelenting 
murderess into a perfect saint on earth. One of the 
thea ministers of Kdinburgh has left an account of her 
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conversion, which was lately published, and would be 
extremely amusing, were it not for the loathing which 
seizes the mind on beholding such an instance of per- 
verted religion. She went to the scaffold with a de- 
-meanour which would have graced a martyr. Her 
lips were incessant in the utterance of pious exclama- 
tions. She professed herself confident of everlasting 
happiness. She even grudged every moment which 
she gpent in this world, as so much taken from- that 
sum of eternal felicity which she was to enjoy in the 
next. The people who came to witness the last scene, 
instead of having their minds inspired with a salutary 
horror for her crime, were engrossed in admiration of 
her saintly behaviour, and greedily gathered up every 
devout word which fell from her tongue. It would 
almost appear, from the narrative of the clergyman, 
that her fate was rather a matter of envy than of any 
other feeling. Her execution took place at four in the 
morning of the 5th of July, at the Watergate, near 
Holyrood-house ; and at the same hour her nurse 
was burnt on the Castle-hill. It is some gratification 
to know that the actual murderer, Weir, was even- 
tually seized and executed, though not till four years 
after. 


THE UNLUCKY PRESENT.—A Tate. 


A LanarksuIRrE minister (who died within the pre- 
sent century) was one of those unhappy persons, who, 
to use the words of a well-known Scottish adage, 
“can never see green cheese but their een reels.”” He 
was extremely covetous, and that not only of nice ar- 
ticles of food, but of many other things which do not 
generally excite the cupidity of the human heart. The 
following story is in corroboration of this assertion :— 
Being on a visit one day at the house of one of his pa- 
rishioners, a poor lonely widow, living in a moorland 
part of the parish, he became fascinated by the charms 
of a little cast-iron pot, which happened at the time to 
be lying on the hearth, full of potatoes for the poor 
woman’s dinner, and that of her children. ‘He had 
never in his life seen such a nice little pot—it was a 
perfect conceit of a thing—it was a gem—no pot on 
earth could match it in symmetry—it was an object 
altogether perfectly lovely. ‘‘ Dear sake.! minister,” 
said the widow, quite overpowered by the reverend 
man’s commendations of her pot, ‘‘if ye like the pot 
sae weel as a’ that, I beg ye’ll let me send it to the 
manse. It’s a kind o’ orra (superfluous) pot wi’ us; 
for we’ve a bigger ane, that we use for ordinar, and 


that’s mair convenient every way for us. Sae ye’ll 
just tak a present o’t. Ill send it ower the morn wi’ 
Jamie, when he gangs to the schule.” ‘Oh!’ said 


the minister, ‘‘ I can by no means permit you to be at 
so much trouble. Since you areso good as to give me 
the pot, I’ll just carry it home with me in my hand. 
I’m so much taken with it, indeed, that I would really 
prefer carrying it myself.”? After much altercation 
between the minister and the widow on this delicate 
point of politeness, it was agreed that he should carry 
home the pot himself. 

Off then he trudged, bearing this curious little culi- 
nary article, alternately in his hand and under his 
arm, as seemed most convenient to him. Unfortu- 
nately the day was warm, the way long, and the mi- 
nister fat, so that he became heartily tired of his 
burthen before he got half-way home. Under these 
distressing circumstances, it struck him, that, if, in- 
stead of carrying the pot awkwardly at one side of his 
person, he were to carry it on his head, the burden 
would be greatly lightened; the principles of natural 
philosophy, which he had learned at college, inform- 
ing him, that when a load presses directly and imme- 
diately upon any object, it is far less onerous than 
when it hangs at the remote end of alever, Accord- 
ingly, dofling his hat, which he resolved to carry home 
in his hand, and having applied his handkerchief to 
his brow, he clapped the pot, in inverted fashion, 
upon his head, where, as the reader may suppose, it 
figured much like Mambrino’s helmet upon the crazed 
capital of Don Quixote, only a great deal more magni- 
ficent in shape and dimensions. There was at first 
much relief and much comfort in this new mode of 
carrying the pot; but mark the result. The unfor- 
tunate minister having taken a by-path, to escape ob- 
servation, found himself, when still a good way from 
home, under the necessity of leaping over a ditch 
which intercepted him in passing from one field to 
another. He jumped; but surely no jump was ever 
taken so completely in, or at least into, the dark as 
this. The concussion given to his person in descend- 
ing caused the helmet to become a hood ; the pot slip- 
ped down over his face, and resting with the rimn upon 
his neck, stuck fast there, enclosing his whole head 
as completely as ever that of a new-born child was 
enclosed by the filmy bag with which nature, as an 
indication of future good fortune, sometimes invests 
the noddles of her favourite offspring. What was 
worst of all, the nose, which had permitted the pot to 
slip down over it, withstood every desperate attempt, 
on the part of its proprietor, to make it slip back 
again; the contracted part, or neck, of the patera, 
being of such a peculiar formation as to cling fast to 
the base of the nose, although it had found no diffi- 
culty in gliding along its hypothenuse. Was ever 
minister in a worse plight? Was there ever contre- 
temps so unlucky ? Did ever any man—did ever any 
minister, so effectually hoodwink himself, or so 
thoroughly shut his eyes to the plain light of nature ? 
What was to be done? The place was lonely; the 


way difficult and dangerous; human relief was re- 
mote, almost beyond reach. It was impossible even 
to cry for help; or if a cry could be uttered, it might 
reach, in deafening reverberation, the ear of the ut- 
terer, but it would not travel twelve inches farther in 
any direction. To add to the distresses of the case, 
the unhappy sufferer soon found great difficulty in 
breathing. “What with the heat occasioned by the, 
beating of the sun on the inetal, and what with the 
frequent return of the same heated air to his lungs, 
he was in the utmost danger of suffocation. Every 
thing considered, it seemed likely that, if he did not 
chance to be relieved by some accidental wayfarer, 
there would soon be death in the pot. 

The instinctive love of life, however, is omni-pre- 


| valent; and even very stupid people have been found, 


when put to the push by strong and imminent peril, 
to exhibit a degree of presence of mind, and exert a 
degree of energy, far above what might have been 
expected from them, or what they were ever known 
to exhibit, or exert, under ordinary circumstances. 
So it was with the pot-ensconced minister. Pressed 
by the urgency of his distresses, he fortunately reco 
lected that there was a smith’s shop at the distance of 
about a mile across the fields, where, if he could reach 
it before the period of suffocation, he might possibly 
find relief. Deprived of his eyesight, he acted only 
as a man of feeling, and went on as cautiously as he 
could, with his hatin his hand. Half crawling, half 
sliding over ridge and furrow, ditch and hedge, some- 
what like Satan floundering over chaos, the unhappy 
minister travelled with all possible speed, as nearly as 
he could guess, in the direction of the place of refuge. 
I leave it to the reader to conceive the surprise, the 
mirth, the infinite amusement of the smith, and all the 
hangers-on of the smiddy, when, at length, torn and 
worn, faint and exhausted, blind and breathless, the 
unfortunate man arrived at the place, and let them 
know (rather by signs than by words) the circum- 
stances of his case. In the words of an old Scottish 
song, 

«Out eam the gudeman, and high he shouted, 

Out cam the gudewife and low she louted, 

And a’ the town neighbours were gathered about it, 

And there was he, I trow.” 

The merriment of the company, however, soon gave 
way to considerations of humanity. JLudicrous as was 
the minister, with snch an object where his head should 
have been, and with the feet of the pot pointing upwards, 
like the horns of the Great Enemy, it was, neverthe- 
less, necessary that he should be speedily restored to his 
ordinary condition, if it were for no other reason than 
that he might continue tolive. Hewas, accordingly, 
at his own request, led into the smithy, multitudes 
flocking around to tender him their kindest offices, or 
to witness the process of release; and having laid 
down his head upon the anvil, the smith lost no time 
in seizing and poising his goodly forehammer. ‘“ Will 
I come sair on, minister ?”’ exclaimed the considerate 
man of iron, in at the brink of the pot. ‘‘ As sair as 
ye like,’’ was the minister’s answer; ‘‘ better a chap 
i’ the chafts than die for want of breath.” Thus per- 
mitted, the man let fall a blow, which fortunately 
broke the pot in pieces, without hurting the head 
which it enclosed, as the cookmaid breaks the shell 
of the lobster, without bruising the delicate food 
within. A few minutes of the clear air, and a glass 
from the gudewife’s bottle, restored the unfortunate 
man of prayer; but, assuredly, the inzident is one 
which will long live in the memory of the parishioners 
of C 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
JOHN HUNTER. 


Tuer celebrated John Hunter, one of the greatest ana- 
tomists that ever lived, scarcely received any education 
whatever until he was twenty years old. He was born 
in the year 1728, in Lanarkshire ; and being the youngest 
of a family of ten, and the child of his father’s old age, 
would seem to have been brought up with the most foolish 
and unfortunate indulgence. When he was only ten years 
old, his father died; and under the charge of his mother 
it is probable that he was-left to act as he chose, with 
still less restraint than ever. \ Such was his aversion at 
this time to any thing like regular application, that it was 
with no small difficulty, we are told, he had been taught 
even the elements of reading and writing ; while an at- 
tempt that was made to give himsome knowledge of Latin 
(according to the plan of education then almost univer- 
sally followed in regard to the sons of even the smallest 
landed proprietors in Scotland), was, after a short space, 
abandoned altogether. Thus he grew up, spending his 
time merely in country amusements, and for many years 
without even thinking, as it would appear, of any pro- 
fession by which he might earn a livelihood. It was, 
however, found necessary at last that something should” 
be determined upon in regard to this point; for the family 
estate, such as it was, had gone to his eldest brother, and 
the father had made no provision for maintaining John 
any longer in idleness. So destitute as he was of all 
literary acquirements, there was no other resource for 
him except some business that would give employment 
to his hands rather than his head ; and one of his sisters 
having married acabinet-maker, or carpenter, in Glasgow, 
it was resolved he should be bound apprentice to his 
brother-in-law. With this person, accordingly, he con- 
tinued for some time, learning to make chairs and tables; 
and this probably might have been, for life, the employ- 
ment of the genius that afterwards distinguished itself so 
greatly in one of the most important walks of philosophic 
discovery, but for circumstances which, at the time when 
they occurred, were doubtless deemed unfortunate. His 


master failed, and John was left without any obviocs 
means of pursuing even the humble line of life on which 
he had set out. He was at this time in the twentieth 
year of his'age. His elder brother William, afterwards 
the celebrated Dr Hunter, had'very recently settled as a 
medical practitioner in London, but had already begun 
to distinguish himself as a lecturer and anatomical de- 
monstrator. To him John determined to address him- 
self. The rumour of the one brother’s success and grow= _ 
ing reputation had probably, even before this time, 
awakened something of ampition in the other, with a wish 
to escape from the obscure fortune to which he seemed 
destined. John now wrote to his brother, offering him 
his services as an assistant in his dissecting-room, and 
intimating, that if this proposal should not be accepted, 
he meant to enlist in thearmy. Fortunately for science, 
his letter was answered in the way he wished. On his 
brother’s invitation he set out for the metropolis. He 
was now put to work in the manner in which he had re- 
quested to be employed. His brother, we are informed 
by Sir Everard Home, his first and best biographer, gave 
him an arm to dissect, so as to display the muscles, with 
directions how it should be done; and the performance 
of the pupil even in this his commeneing essay, greatly 
exceeded the expectations of hisinstructor. The doctor 
then put into his hands another arm, in which all the 
arteries were injected, and these, as well as the muscles, 
were to be exposed and preserved. So satisfied was Dr 
Hunter with his brother’s performance of this task, that 
he assured him he would in time become an excel- 
lent anatomist, and wouldnot wantemployment. Perhaps, 
although we do not find it so stated by any of his bio- 
graphers, he may have felt an advantage, in making these 
preparations, in the habits of manual dexterity acquired 
during his apprenticeship to his first business. 

So rapid, at all events, was the progress which he made 
in the study of anatomy, that he had not been a year in 
London when he was considered by his brother as quali- 
fied to teach others, and was attended accordingly by a 
class of his own. His talents, and the patronage of his 
brother together, brought him now every day more and 
more into notice. It does not belong to our purpose to 
trace the progress of his success after this point. We 
may merely remark, that long before his death he had 
placed himself, by universal acknowledgment, at the head 
of living anatomists, and was regarded, indeed, as hay- 
ing done more for surgery and physiology than any other 
investigator of these branches of science that had ever 
existed. i 

The important discoveries, and peculiar and most ori- 
ginal views, by which John Hunter succeeded in throw- 
ing so much new light upon the subject of the functions 
of animal life, were derived, as is well known, principally 
from the extraordinary zeal, patience, and ingenuity, with 
which he pursued the study of comparative anatomy, or 
the examination of the structure of the inferior animals 
as compared with that of man. To this study he devoted 
his time, his labour, and, it may be said, his fortune ; for 
nearly every shilling that he could save from his profes- 
sional gains was expended in collecting those foreign 
animals, and other rare specimens, by means of which he 
prosecuted his inquiries. When his income was yet far 
from being a large one, he purchased a piece of yround 
at Earl’s Court, in the village of Brompton, and built a 
house on it to serve as a place of deposit for his coilec- 
tions. The space around it was laid out as a zoologigal 
garden for such of his strange animals as he kept alive. 
Even when most extensively engaged in practice, he used 
to spend every morning, from sun-rise till eight o’clock, 
in his museum. Yet, in addition to his private practice, 
and a very long course of Jectures, which he delivered 
every wiater, he had for many years to perform the la- 
borious duties of surgeon to St George’s Hospital, 
and deputy-surgeon-general to the army—superintending, 
at this time also, a school of practical anatomy at his own 
house. Still he found leisure, in the midst of all these 
avocations, not only for his experiments upon the animal 
economy, but for the composition of various works of 
importance, and for taking an active part both in the 
deliberations of the Royal Society, of which he had been 
early elected a Fellow, and in other schemes for the pro- 
motion and diffusion of natural knowledge. He was the 
originator, in particular, of the Lyceum Medicum Lon- 
dinense—a medical society comprising many eminent in- 
dividuals, which met at his lecture-rooms, and rose to 
great reputation. That he might have time for these 
multiplied objects of attention, he used to allow himself 
only to sleep four hours at night, and an hour after 
dinner. Y 

In order to procure subjects for his researches in com- 
parative anatomy, his practice was to apply to the keeper 
of the wild beasts in the Tower, and the proprietors of the 
other menageries in town, for the bodies of such of their 
animals as died, in consideration of which he used to give 
them other rare animals to exhibit, on condition of also 
receiving their remains at their death. His friends and 
former pupils, too, were wont to send him, from every 
part of the world, subjects for his favourite investigations. 
‘\ In this retreat (at Brompton) he had collected,” says 
Sir Everard Home, ‘‘ many kinds of animals and birds ; 
and it was to him a favourite amusement in his walks 
to attend to their actions and their habits, and to make 
them familiar with him. The fiercer animals were those 
to which he was most partial, and he had several of the 
bull kind from different parts of the world. Among 
these was a beautiful small bull he had received from the 
queen, with which he used to wrestle in play, and enter- 
tain himself with its exertions in its own defence. In 
one of these conflicts the bull overpowered him and got 
him down ; and had not one of the servants accidentally 
come by, and frightened the animal away, this frolic would 
probably have cost him his life.” On another oceasion, 
‘two leopards,” says the same biographer, ‘that were 
kept chained inan outhouse, hadbroken from their confine- 
ment, and got into the yardamong some dogs, which thry 
immediately attacked. The howling this produced alarmed 
the whole neighbourhood. Mr Hunter ran into the yard 
to see what was the matter, and found one of them get- 
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ting up the wall to make his escape, the other surrounded 
by the dogs. He immediately laid hold of them both, and 
carried them back to their den; but as soon as they were 
secured, and he had time to reflect upon the risk of his 
own situation, he was so much affected that he was in 
danger of fainting.” 
_ Mr Hatter died in the sixty-sixth year of his age, in 
1793. After his death, his museum was purchased by 
Parliament for the sum of fifteen thousand pounds, and 
it is now deposited in the hall belonging to the Royal 
College of Surgeons, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It is under- 
stood to contain about twenty thousand anatomical pre- 
parations, which are arranged so as (in the language of 
Sir Everard Home) ‘to expose to view the gradations of 
nature, from the most simple state in which life is found 
to exist, up to the most perfect and most complex of the 
‘animal creation—man himself.» The extreme beauty of 
these preparations is striking even to an unlearned eye ; 
and their scientific value is such as to render the collec- 
tion one of the most precious of its kind in the world. It 
is certainly one of the most splendid monuments of labour, 
skill, and munificence, ever raised by an individual. 

It is important to remark, that, with all his powers, 
this wonderful man never entirely overcame the disad- 
vantages entailed upon him by the neglect in which he 
had been allowed to spend his early years. He used to 
dwell, we are told, on the advantage which is gained in 
regard to clearness of conception by the committing of 
one’s ideas to writing—compuaring the process to the tak- 
ing of stock by a tradesman, without which he cannot 
know with certainty either what he has or what he wants. 
Yet he himself continued to the end of his life an awk- 
ward, though by no means an unpractised writer. After 
toming to London, he entered himself of St. Mary’s Hall, 
Oxford, probably with the view of being able to maintain 
at least some pretensions to scholarship, but it does not 
appear that he carried his assumption of the academical 
character much farther. He attained little acquaintance 
with the literature even of his own profession ; and it not 
unfrequently happened indeed, we are told, that upon 
communicating a supposed discovery of his own to some 
one of his more erudite friends, he had to suffer the clis- 
err of learning that the same thing had been 
already found out by some well-known anatomist. But 
he felt his literary deficiencies chiefly as a lecturer, the 
capacity in which his more regularly educated brother so 
greatly excelled. It is asserted by Dr Adams, who has 
written a life of John Hunter, that he always used to swal- 
low thirty drops of laudanum before going to lecture. If 
these were heavy penalties, however, which he had to pay 
for what was not so much his fault as that of others, the 
eminence to which he attained in spite of them is only 
the more demonstrative of his extraordinary natural 

owers, and his determined perseverance.—Library of 
ntertaining Knowledge. 


ROADS IN SCOTLAND. 


Mr Bucuanan, civil engineer, has just published a very 
clear and ably written account of the railways of the west 
of Scotland, in connection with four views, by Mr D. O. 
Hill, of the opening of the Garnkirk railway. From 
this work we derive the following notice of former modes 
of communication in Scotland :— 

*‘In Scotland, the progress of improvement, though 
rather late in beginning, has advanced with extraordinary 
rapidity, and is now keeping pace with her richer neigh- 
bour. It is scarcely a century since there was nothing® 
deserving the name of a road in any of our great 
thoroughfares; the whole inland trade of the kingdom 
was carried on by means of ackhorses ; and persons are 
still alive who remember perfectly the carriers between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow going regularly with five or six 
horses in a train; and so narrow was the track, that the 

leading one had a bell af his head, to give warning of 
their approach to the party travelling in the opposite di- 
rection, that the one might have time to get out of the 
way while the other was passing. In this manner they 
‘jogged along, over all the inequalities of the country 
through which the road passed, and fording the different 
rivers and streams, on which bridges were yet unknown. 
Carts were then only used in the metropolis or principal 
towns, and coaches or carriages rarely in the country, 
travelling being almost universally performed on horse- 
back. In many parts, particularly in low and wet grounds, 
the roads or tracks were often impassable. The late Lord 
Hermand used to relate, that when he was first sent to 
Edinburgh College from Ayrshire, about 1760, the road 
was in such a state, that in some places servants were 
dispatched beforehand with poles to sound the depth of 
the mosses and bogs which lay in their way. [Mr Bu- 
chanan might have added, that, when John Earl! of Lou- 
doun was sent to Edinburgh, a boy, about 1730, he tra- 
velled with his baggage in a pair of panniers across a 
pony’s back; himself in the one pannier, and his bag- 
xage in the other!] Wretched as internal communica- 
tions seem to have been, they fully kept pace with the 
progress of trade and intercourse throughout the country. 
The mail was dispatched regularly between Edinburgh 
and London on horseback, and went in the course of five 
or six days; but so little communication was there be- 
tween the two capitals, that, as I have heard related on un- 
questionable puthiarlte, during the time of the rebellion of 
1745, when an order came down from London to open all 
the letters in the Post Office, with the view of detecting 
treasonable correspondence, there were not, altogether, 
above twenty in the London bag=such was the low state 
_of trade and business, the true cause of the backward 
state of the roads, and of all the other accommodations 
which distinguish a rich and improving country. ~ [It is 
perhaps worth mentioning also, that at the commence- 
ment of the civil war, an interchange of diplomatic cor- 
-respondence between Edinburgh and London never 
oceupied less than a month, although it must be admitted 
that the news of the death of Queen Elizabeth, which 
was brought from London to Edinburgh between a 
Thursday morning’ and Saturday night, by Sir Robert 
Carey, on horseback, was a wonderful instance of whar 
could sometimes «be done even in those times. In the 


decade of 1750-60, a coach travelled from Edinburgh 
to London, occupying a fortnight except one day—that 
is, from Monday morning to the Saturday at the end of 
the succeeding week—the intervening Sunday being 
spent tranquilly at Boroughbridge in Yorkshire, where, 
we suppose, the travellers went decently to church along 
with their landlord. In those days the Post Office was 
kept in a fiat in the Parliament Square, and, according to 
the recollection of the late Henry Johnston Wylie, Esq. 
who diedtwo years ago, there was but one letter-carrier. | 
About the year 1770, roads were so much amended, that 
carts had come into general use, particularly on farms, 
and in driving grain to market. With these one horse 
might draw five or six hundredweight, while the packhorse 
could only carry three. In the year 1790, the construc- 
tion and management of the roads began to excite great 
public attention, and improved lines were formed in all 
parts of the country, and constructed of better materials ; 
so that, on the whole, the load of a single carthorse was 
increased to eight or ten hundredweight, and travelling 
in carriages became very common. Since that period 
improvements have advanced with accelerated rapidity ; 
and such have been the effects of those onthe powers of 
draught, that there is now no public road in the kingdom 
in which a single carthorse does not with ease draw six- 
teen hundredweight, and on many of them_a good horse 
will draw twenty-five hundredweight. Such has also 
been the effect of the velocity of motion, that the London 
mail now performs her journey in 433 hours, while the 
first coaches which ran on the same road took 15 or 16 
days. The original Edinburgh and Glasgow coach, which 
was commenced about 1765, took twelve hours to per- 
form the journey, anda swifter vehicle afterwards intro- 
dueed, the Fly as it was termed, still consumed nearly the 
whole day on the road. The coaches now complete the 
journey in five hours ; there are daily eighteen or twenty 
running betwixt the towns, and the same increased facili- 
ties of travelling are established in every other direction 
throughout the kingdom.” 


SPORTING IN INDIA. 

Shortly after my arrival at Calcutta, I was invited to a day’s 
sporting by Major ——. We started before day-break, in a style 
more resembling the march of a corps d’armee, or a triumphal 
procession in honour of the goddess of the chase, than the prepara- 
tions for a day’s hunting. No Scottish laird, Yorkshire squire, 
nor Our Melton Mowbray sportsmen, can conceive any thing equal 


to it; our strength and numbers, our arms and appointments, our. 


slaves and attendants, were astounding to behold. A tiger-hunt 
was the object in view, and a grand and memorable day we had. 
The major, a fine portly man, was mounted on an elephant, from 
the elevation of which, placed in a castle, he scoured the cireum- 
jacent country with eagle eye, preceded by sharpshooters, trail- 
leurs, scouts, spies, and savages, followed and surrounded by divers 
brother sportsmen, comrades, and domestics. We were not long 
before we found a tiger, which afforded considerable sport, and was 
killed by a brother officer's rifle. From the dingle in which we 
found the last ferocious animal, we proceeded on with nobler game 
in view—the monarch of all beasts of prey; and after some ex- 
cursive riding, a magnificent lion made its appearance. The sight 
was most grand !—but I confess that at this moment no small de- 
gree of fear mingled with my ambition to have to record a lion- 
hunt amongst the adventures of my life. The attack seemed more 
like actual war than any thing else, so great and grand was the 
enemy to which we were opposed. The bold major anda dash- 
ing young cavalry subaltern discharged their rifles simultaneously 
at the lion, and each of them wounded him. Infuriated with pain, 
the fierce animal attacked the elephant, whilst the major seized an- 
other rifle and took deliberate aim at him; but being anxious that 
this shot might tell, he leaned so far forward that he overbalanced 
himself, and fell from his eastle into the lion’s arms (or rather 
paws). Here was an awful moment !—but, wonderful to tell, the 
major got off with a broken arm only, arush having been made 
towards thelion, whereby he was dispatched, covered with wounds, 
and torrents of blood streaming around. Nothing could be so 
brave, so desperate, nor so marvellous !—Metropolitan. 


HINDOO MARTYRDOM. 

Colonel Tod, in his Annals of Rajast’han, thus describes a volun- 
tary martyr :—‘* We have seen one of these objects, self-condemned 
never to lie down during forty years, and there remained but three 
to complete the term. He had travelled much, was intelligent and 
learned, but, far from having contracted the moroseness of the 
recluse, there was a benignity of mien, and a suavity and simpli- 
eity of manner in him, quite enchanting. He talked of his pe- 
nance with no vain-glory, and of its approaching term without any 
sensation. The resting position of this Druid (vana-perist) was 
by means of a rope suspended from the bough of a tree, in the 
manner of a swing, mg! a cross-bar, on which he reclined. The 
first years of this penance, he says, were dreadfully painful; swollen 
limbs affected him to that degree, that he expected death; but this 
impression had long since worn off. ,‘ Even in this, is there much 
vanity ;’ and it would be a nice point to determine whether the 
homage of man, or the approbation of the Divinity, most sustains 
the energies under such appalling discipline.” 


BRITISH CAPITAL, 

The habitual gloomy anticipations of many individuals in relation 
to the ideal declension of Great Britain, ought entirely to be dis- 
pelled on a due consideration of the vast resources of its inhabitants. 
Their industry, their intelligence, and their amount of capital, or 
savings from their labour, are altogether unexampled in any his- 
tory, and are poacgt in their cperation, The political econo- 
mist may oceasionally have reason to grieve over some temporar 
depression in trade, but he should not forget the strength whic 
the people every where possess, of annually accumulating several 
millions of new eapital, and which no effort could extinguish, 
The intense and prevalent desire of working for and accumulating 
capital, never ceases in Great Britain under any circumstances, 
and is the main security against all national misfortunes. The 
people of other countries may amuse themselves alternately with a 
fiddle and a musket; but the inhabitants of our impregnable is- 
land choose to engage in more laborious and profitable pursuits— 
and hence their incalculable opulence, and the indestructibility of 
their power. 


PROGRESS OF BRITISH COMMERCE. 

It was under the administration of Lord Chatham, in the very 
midst of a seven years’ war, says Dupin, that we behold the com- 
mencement of all those great interior works useful to commerce, 
which are now the admiration of every foreigner. Up to 1756, 
England had not a single line of artificial navigation ; and she pos- 
sessed, for communication by land, only a small number of roads 
injudiciously cut and ill kept up. Of a sudden, an individual con- 
ceives the idea to profit by the general impulse which industry has 
received, by cutting a canal, to carry to Manchester the produce 
of his mines. Shortly afierwards, a town which thrives, and of 
which the exuberant wealth seeks every where productive outlets— 
Liverpool—aspires to still higher designs. She is the first to form 
and to realise the project of opening a navigable channel betwixt 
the Irish Sea and the German Ocean. Other channels even more 
extended are established by degrees in both ends of the island: and 
thus, within the short space of half a century, a line of canals is 
formed, both for great and for small navigation, for the purpose 
of uniting opposite seas—basins separated by numberless hans of 
hills—opulent ports—industrious towns—fertile plains—and inex- 
haustible mines. The total length of canals in Great Britain, ex- 
cluding those under five miles in length, was, in 1828, 2589 miles. 
The system of turnpike roads embraced an extent of 24,531 miles 
in the same year, of which the annual revenue was L.1,214,716, 


Moles, piers, lighthouses, have been newly established, and the 
security of access and shelter of every anchorage upon the whole 
line of coast. greatly inereased. Such has been the progress of 
British commeree—a progress which the disastrous war with our 
American colonies slackened, but could not interrupt—a progress 
which received new life by the loss of these very colonies—a pro- 
gress which above all was advanced with gigantic strides during 
the tremendous struggle, whether right or wrong, maintained so 
long with the republic and the empire of France !-—Bell’s Popular 
and Scientific Geography. ; 


EMIGRATION.—New York. 


Mr Frereusson’s ‘“ Notes made during a visit to the 
United States and Canada, in 1831,” published in the 
Agricultural Journal for March last, are of a more 
light and amusing nature than his previous article 
on Emigration, yet abound in details worthy of being 
known by those who design to proceed to America 
either as travellers or settlers. He thus describes his 
landing in the United States :— 

“ The sceuery of the American coast is rather tame ; 
but the Bay of New York, after passing the forts, is 
magnificent, and the approach to the city very fine. 
We got ashore about three o’clock, and were conveyed 
in a particularly clean and neat hackney-coach to the 
Mansion-house Hotel in Broadway, kept by Mr Bun- 
ker. I was struck with the superior character of the 
hackney-horses to those of our cities, and I may add 
also of those in cars and waggons. They were all in 
excellent plight, and the latter, if not equal in size to 
those in English drays, infinitely surpassed them in 
action. The hackney-coach fares in New York are 
high, and are moreover annoying to strangers, from 
the practice of paying for each passenger, when ex- 
ceeding one, and also for luggage. New York is well 
provided with hotels of every degree. Our accommo- 
dation at Bunker’s was excellent. The house is ex- 
tensive, though not so much so as the City Hotel, 
where two hundred beds are made up; and the style 
of living appears to me sufficiently convenient and 
agreeable. Besides occasional guests, you meet with 
a certain number of permanent boarders, sometimes 
whole families remaining for weeks together, with 
whom strangers enjoy the utmost facility of forming 
an acquaintance; and as it frequently happens that 
some of the inmates are members of Congress or of the 
State Legislatures, and that most of them are men of 
superior information, an opportunity is afforded of ac- 
quiring knowledge regarding the institutions and habits 
of the people, highly to be prized. j 

The Americans appeared to me perfectly accessible, 
and quite ready to give counsel or assistance to all 
who were disposed frankly and cordially to accost 
them. Before I was two days in the hotel, I could 
reckon several very kind friends, acquired entirely in 
the ordinary intercourse of the day, without any for- 
mal introduction, and was not only furnished with 
routes fur my future guidance, but received kind and 
pressing invitations to visit various individualsin the 
course of my tour. 

The public rooms in the hotels consist of one or more 
well-furnished drawing-rooms, where you receive visit- 
ors, assemble before meals, or spend the evening with 
music, &c.. Single gentlemen, unacquainted or un- 
connected with any lady of the party, appear to me 
hardly expected to join the drawing-room circle, 
although there is no exclusion, nor any difficulty when 
one is so inclined, in finding admission. The dining- 
room is of course large, commonly two apartments 
thrown into one, and capable of being enlarged or 
contracted at pleasure. In Bunker’s, I admired an 
ingenious communication with the kitchen, by means 
of a stair concealed under a large sideboard, from one 
end of which the good-humoured shining phiz of a 
black waiter was ever and anon emerging with some 
savoury dish. ‘The bar-room and open gallery or ve- 
randah are the only scenes of smoking to be met with 
in respectable hotels. A book is kept in the bar, where 
arrivals and departures are regularly recorded, and 
which frequently enables friends to trace each other 
with much convenience. 

The hotels are well fitted up, the bedrooms not very 
large, but clean and comfortable, and in Bunker’s 
we found excellent warm baths. Our board was two 
dollars, or 9s. per day, for which we had breakfast, 
dinner, tea, ahd supper, with a bedroom. Our fare 
was quite excellent. Fish and fowl, rump steaks, 
sausages, omelets, &c. &c., are kept in constant re- 
quisition, and ample justice is done to them, with a 
dispatch somewhat startling to a stranger. At this 
time shad reigned supreme at our breakfast, as striped 
bass did at our dinner table, both uncommonly delicate 
varieties of fish. 

To those who have formed an estimate of American 
hotels from certain modern tourists, I am aware that 
my report may wear the aspect of partiality; yet I 
feel a pleasure, while I consider it a duty, with per- 
fect indifference and candour, to state the impression 
madeupon myself, and the results of my own experience 
and observation.’ 

In treating of America, the man who would do her 
justice must have in constant remembrance the ex- 
traordinary advances and improvements which even 
a year or two in this country,produce. In the hotel 
where I now lived, an English gentleman informed 
me, that only a few years ago not more than two or 
three single bedrooms could be found, whereas it is 
now entirely different, and the change in ordinary 
road. taverns is alike remarkable. We have been av- 
customed to hear a great deal of the saucy or sulky 
demeanour of the attendants: not a solifary instance 
of the kind occurred in my experience ; and I found 
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all my personal wants quite as regularly attended to 
as I could possibly desite, both in New York and 
elsewhere ; with this essential improvement, that you 
are relieved of those vexatious extertions which assail 
you, as ‘riders to the bill,’ in every British hotel. 
The attendants, except in the slave states, are almost 
always free persons of colour; and I believe the re- 
pugnance felt to the designation of servant arises 
from some latent ill-defined dread of being mistaken 
tor slaves. 

That matters are conducted very differently from 
what we are used to meet with in our own admira- 
ble houses of entertainment, I readily admit; but I 
cannot, upon the whole, allow that the absence of snug 
parlours or mahogany boxes is attended with those 
very fatal effects to comfort and good living, which 
some smart writers would have us to believe. One 
grievance perpetually served up is, the shocking in- 
convenience of travellers being obliged 'to conform to 
the regular hours of a public table—a truth which 
amounts precisely to nothing, these hours being in- 
variably calculated to suit the motions of public con- 
veyances, by which travelling, I may say, is exclu- 
sively accomplished in America, and because there is 
no difficulty in procuring private rooms or ewvtra 
meals, when circumstances oblige you to call for them. 

Another very pretty topic of abuse is the wholesale 
ablution system carried on in the tavern-rooms, with 
the accompaniments of a comb and hair-brush, sus- 
pended pro bono publico. The climate, in summer, 
renders washing at every stage extreinely comfortable 
during the few minutes employed in changing horses, 
and a basin and towel are placed at hand for the pur- 
pose. It is only in very humble quarters, indeed, 
that you cannot command these comforts in your own 
bedroom where you stop for the night; and although 
certainly the above articles could not present them. 
selves unless they were in use, I scarce recollect ob- 
serving a single traveller without his pocket-comh. 

New York has been so often and so well described, 
that it is unnecessary to speak in detail of its public 
buildings and institutions. It is a fine commercial 
city, with a population of nearly 200,000, carrying on 
an immense traffic with the whole world. The cele- 
brated Broadway somewhat disappointed me. Its 
length is certainly very great, and handsome public 
buildings, private mansions, hotels, and well-fur- 
nished shops or stores, are curiously intermixed ; while 
its whole length and breadth are alive with carriages 
‘and waggons, equestrians and pedestrians of every 
rank and of almost every hue. Still it did not equal 
the expectations which I had been led to form. 

I could say much, were it proper, of the hospitality 
of New York, and of the unostentatious kindness 
with which my letters of introduction were received. 
The style of living is elegant and comfortable; and 
the domestic circles which I had the pleasure of join- 
ing seemed truly unaffected and happy. The quiet, 
modest, and amiable tone of female society, particularly 
pleased me.”” 
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MANUFACTURES IN METAL. 


ALTHOUGH the globe on which we live presents but 
few traces of metallic veins on its surface, and at the 
period of its creation probably presented even fewer 
than it does at present, it is nevertheless an undoubted 
fact, that so soon and progressively as what may be 
called the arts of life took place of the primitive rude- 
ness of nature, mankind appear to have discovered and 
turned to account the various metals within their 
reach. Nor should the observation, however trite, be 
discarded, that it is a striking illustration of the pro- 
vidence of the Creator, that those metals which are 
the most useful are likewise the most abundant, though 
it must at the same time be remarked they are the most 
difficult of access. " 

Mineralogists have started the puzzling question, 

_whether all the mineral treasures which have been 

* extracted from, and those at present existing in, the 
bowels of the earth, were formed like the materials 
amidst which they mostly lie, at the creation, or 
whether they may not, at least in many cases, have 
been the production of subsequent periods, either re- 
sulting from some of those singular phenomena which 
are obviously attributable to a deluge, or from chemi- 
cal changes perpetually going on according to fixed. 
laws throughout all the regions of nature with which 
we are acquainted. ‘ 

With respect to the existence of gold as a primary 
element of our globe, we appear to have the affirma- 
tive testimony of Moses in the second chapter of 
(renesis, where, mentioning the situation of Eden, he 
likewise describes the four heads of the rtvers by 
which the garden was watered, and says, ‘ The name 
of the first was Pison ; that is it which compasseth the 
whole land of Havilah, where there is gold, and the 
gold of that land is good.” his is certainly the ear- 
liest instance on record in which mention is made of 
the existence of any metal. 


The presence of gold, silver, lead, and probably 
copper, must in the earliest times have become, in 
various ways, too obvious to allow the art of smelting 
the ores to have remained long undiscovered. The 
detection of virgin pieces, or the accidental effect of 
fires upon the more fusible ores, are circumstances 
which account at once for the early notions and strange 
fictions which existed among the ancients on this sub- 
ject; especially the natural and poetical idea of the 
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conflagration of forests by the rubbing of trees against 
one another during a high wind, and the consequent 
fluxion of some of the metals from ores lying exposed 
on ornear the surface. —Lardner. 


SPERMACETI WHALE. 

This animal is commonly from fifty to sixty feet long, although 
individuals eighty feet in length may be seen. The body has the 
form of an immense cylinder, of which the head, separated by a 
slight depression from the back, constitutes a large portion, and is 
terminated anteriorly by a square mass. The spout-hole is at the 
anterior extremity of the head, in the middle of a round promi- 
nence formed of thick fibres, which serve to close it. The body 
gradually diminishes towards the tail, which expands into an im- 
mense fin, composed of two lobes, deeply notched in the middle, 
and fourteen feet in its transverse diameter. The pectoral fins are 
small, of an oblong form, and placed near the commissure of the 
mouth, The back, which is round and smooth, is surmounted by 
a false fin, or rather a bump, formed entirely of cellular tissue, in 
a thick fold of the skin, Sometimes there are two or three of these 
prominences. The eyes are very small, black, and, what is sin- 
gular, the right eye is much larger than the left. The general colour 
1s bluish black, deeper on the back, and lighter on the sides and 
belly. Sometimes the under part.of the body is whitish. The 
epidermis is so thick and insensible, that it is commonly eovered 
with large shells like a rock. It commonly swims very slowly, and 
shows at the surface only the great arch of its back, and the fleshy 
eminence which surrounds the spout-hole. It often remains at rest 
for some seconds, and then sinks slowly into the sea, At certain 
seasons, however, it becomes more active, raising its shapeless head 
far out of the water, and plunging perpendicularly, so as to display 
the huge lobes of its tail. This animal is supposed to be found in 
the’seas of all parts of the world. Davis’ Straits, the temperate seas 
of Europe, the coasts of Patagonia, those of Madagascar, the west 
coast of New Holland, the Moluceas, Caroline and Marian Islands, 
the Gallopagos, New Zealand, and the Japanese Archipelagoes, are 
the places most frequented by them, It appears to live principally 
upon cuttlefish, and other molluscous animals, fishes, and, as is 
said, sharks. Two valuable substances are extracted from this 
whale, spermaceti and ambergris. It also affords oil, but in less 
quantity than the Greenland whale. The Greenlanders make coats 
of its intestines, and ropes of its tendons. The teeth are employed 
for numerous-domestie uses, and are held in the highest estimation 
by the natives of many of the South Sea Islands. 


AN AMERICAN SETTLER. \ 

Mr Macgregor, whose work on British America has just appeared, 
thus describes the condition of an American settler in New Bruns- 
wick :—‘‘ Near where the road parts off from Fredericton, an Ame- 
rican, possessing a full share of the adventurous activity of the 
citizens Of the United States, has established himself. He told me 
that when he planted himself there, seven years before, he was not 
worth a shilling. He has now (1829) more than three hundred 
acres under cultivation, an immense flock of sheep, horses, several 
yokes of oxen, mileh cows, swine, and poultry. He has a large 
dwelling-house, conveniently furnished, in which he lives with his 
family and a numerous train of labourers, one or two other houses, 
a forge, with a powerful trip-hammer worked by water-power, 
fulling-mill, grist-mill, and two saw-mills—all turned by water. 
Near these, he showed me a building, which he said he erected for 
the double purpose ofa school and chapel, the floor of which was 
laid, and on which benches were arranged soas to resemble the pit 
of one of our theatres. He said that all preachers who came in the 
way were welcome tothe use of it. An English parson, a Catholic 
priest, a Presbyterian minister, or a Methodist preacher, should 
each, he said, get something to eat at his house, and have the use 
of the chapel, with equal satisfaction to him. He then showed me 
his barn, and in one place was a heap containing about 90 bushels 
of Indian corn, that grew on a spot scarcely an acre, which he 
pointed out tome. This man could do little more than read and 
write, His manners were quite unpolished, but not rude; yet he 
had wonderful readiness of address, and as far as related to his 
own pursuits, quick powers of invention and application. He 
raised large crops, ground his own corn, manufactured the flax 
he cultivated and the wool of his sheep into coarse cloths—sold the 
provisions which his farm produced, and rum and British goods to 
the lumberers—kept a tavern—employed lumberers in the woods— 
and received also timber in payment for whatever he sold. He 
made the axes and other tools required by the lumberers, at his 
forge; he ate, gambled, and associated with his own labourers, 
and with the lumberers, and all others, who made his housea kind 
of rallying point; he appeared, however, to be a sober man, and 
a person who had In view an object of gain in every thing he_en- 
gaged in; he talked much in praise of the rich interior country, 
and how rapidly it would be settled and cultivated, if possessed by 


_the Americans.” 


TOAST OF A SCOTCH PEER. 


Lord K——, dining at Provost S——’s, and being the only peer 
present, one of the company gave a toast, ‘‘ The Duke of Buc- 
eleuch.” So the peerage went round till it eame to Lord K . 
who said he would give them a peer, which, although not toasted, 
was oe more use than the whole. His lordship gave *‘ The Pier of 
Leith.” 


DUMFRIES CHURCHYARD. 


The intelligent inhabitants of Dumfries possess the distinction, 
which is, perhaps, not very generally known, of paying much 
greater attention to the condition and appearance of their places of 
sepulture than any other people in Scotland, St Michael’s ehurch- 
yaid, in which repose the ashes of Burns, is the chief Zion of the 
place, and pauline in monumental erections of great beauty, exe- 
cuted at a cost quite unknown in most other towns. The ingeni- 
ous M‘Diarmid, who is unremitting in his statistical inquiries, 
mentions in one of his publications, that ‘of the first class of 
monuments, there are one hundred and nine, many of them de- 
signed and executed in Edinburgh, at an expense of upwards of 
six hundred guineas. The Dumfries prices being moderate, and 
taking L.40 as the average of the whole, we have (says he) a total 
of L.4360.. Of tombstones on pillars, and in good repair, there are 
exactly 712. The rates at which these are exeeuted at home vary 
exceedingly, from the great diversity of size, form, ornament, &c, 
While some are erected for L.5, there are many that cost more than 
double that sum; and my informant assures me that there would 
be nothing approaching to extravagant ealeulation, in assigning 
L.8 as the medium. But, in addition to the modern and perfect 
table-stones, there are about one thousand which are more or less 
dilapidated; and if we apply the same rule to these, the total 
amounts to L.13,600. Of head-stones in tolerable preservation, the 
number is 216—the cost about L.600. Of portions of burying- 
ground, inclosed and uninclosed, with stone and railing, the num- 
ber is 118; and though they vary greatly as to form and dimen- 
sions, we can hardly, I think, err in reckoning the whole at L.1500; 
and when these sums are put together, they exhibit a grand total 
of upwards of twenty thousand pounds sterling, independently of 
the expense of Burns’s mausoleum.” 


CRIME AND POPULATION. 


Ina Report of the Society for Improving Prison Discipline, it is 
mentioned, that the amount of crime in proportion to population is 
as follows :—England, 1 criminal in 740 of the people; in Wales, 1 in 
2320; in Ireland, 1 in 490: in Scotland, 1 in 1130; in Denmark, 1 
in 1700; in Sweden, 1 in 1500; in the United States of America, | 
in 3500; and in New South Wales, 1 in 22. Gratifying as it may 
be to perceive that there is much less crime in Scotland than in any 
other part of the United Kingdom, it is melancholy to reflect, that 
every year it is steadily increasing, and, if not checked, will ere long 
arrive at the same proportion as in England. 


HENRY ERSKINE. 

The honourable Henry Erskine being one day in London, in 
company with the Duchess of Gordon, he asked her, ‘* Are we 
never again to enjoy the honour and pleasure of your Grace’s so- 
ciety at Edinburgh?” ‘* Oh!” saidshe, ‘* Edinburgh isa vile, dull 
place: I hate it.” ‘* Madam,” replied the gallant barrister, ‘* the 
a might as well say, There's a vile dark morning, I cangot rise 
to-day.” 
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DRAKE’S FIRST VIEW OF THE PACIFIC. 

It was in this expedition across the Isthmus of Panama, that 
Drake, from the first sight of the Pacific, received that inspiration 
which, in the words of Camden, ‘‘ left him no rest in his own mind 
till he had accomplished his punpers of sailing an English ship in 
those seas.” The account of this adventure, alluded to in the bes 
ginning of this volume, is in one original history so interesting and 
picturesque, that we transfer it without mutilation:—‘*On the 
twelfth day we came to the height of the desired hill (lying east 
and west like a ridge between the two seas), about ten of the clock, 
where the chiefest of the Symerons took our captain by the hand, 
and prayed him to follow him. Here was that goodly and great 
high tree, in which they had cut and made divers steps to aseend 
near the top, where they had made a convenient bower, wherein 
ten or twelve men might easily sit; and from thence we might see 
the Atlantic Ocean we came from, and the south Atlanticso mueh 
desired. South and north of this tree they had felled certain trees, 
thatthe prospeet might betheclearer. After our captain had ascended 
to this bower with the chief Symeron, and having, as it pleased 
God at this time by reason of the breeze, a very fair day, had seen 
that sca of which he had heard such golden reports, he besought 
of Almighty God of His goodness to give him life and leave to sail 
once in an English ship in that sea; and then, calling up all the, 
rest of our men, acquainted John Oxnam especially with this his 
petition and purpose, if it should please God to grant him that 
happiness.”—Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 


COLUMN FOR ANGLERS. 


Embower’d upon the pleasant banks of Thames, 
Or by the silver stream of Isis, Cam, 

_Or yellow Avon, roaming, the angler 

Joyous pursues from morn till eve his sport. 


AGAIN returns the fresh and cheering month of April, 
“ full of lusti-hed, and wanton as a kid ;” with its ca- 
pricious smiles and showers, its sunny and dull weather, 
its green fields, its buds and blossoms, and promise of 
approaching happy summer. With the reviving move- 
ments of nature, the crowded streets begin to hang 
heavy on the “‘ man about town,” and the light-hearted 
juvenile pants to be on the margin of some sparkling 
and moody stream, trolling fora finny prey, or gently 
touching the surface of the rippling waters with his 
fly. For the last six weeks he has been looking for- 
ward to “some time about the middle of April,”’ when, 
on a bright fresh morning, he would find himself on 
the top of one of the outward-bound coaches: of the 
metropolis, the close thoroughfares gliding rapidly be- 
hind him, the prospect of fields and hedgerows open- 
ing in the distance, and the piscatorial delights of the 
morrow brightening up in his fancy. Kind reader, 
need you ask where these fishing streams are to 
be found? Are there not hundreds in broad Scot- 
land, from the vales of Tweed and Yarrow, to those 
of the Dee and the Ythan? All less or more abound 
in trout and minor fish, while few are without the 
most delicious salmon. Dumfriesshire, too; has its 
excellent streams; Ayrshire has a number pouring 
their waters into the Western Sea; Lanarkshire has 
its Clyde and a variety of lovely tributaries; and 
Perthshire abounds in delightful streams of first, se- 
cond, and third-rate size, all valuable in the eyes of 
the bait and fly-fisher. For the last six weeks, I say, 
the angler has been busily conning over all these 
things in his mind; overhauling his well-stuffed pocket 
fly-book, examining his lines, dusting and renovating 
his pannier, and carefully tying up the suspicious- 
looking cracks in his angling rod. Old Izaak Walton, 
and Charles Cotton’s ‘* Complete Angler,” he has long 
since learned by heart, for he makes it one of his com- 
panion books on the chimney-piece in winter—he has 
perused all the tracts on the subject, including that 
of Bainbridge; and, if I be not sore mistaken, has 
lately lounged with a degree of delight over ‘‘ Salmonia, 
or Days of Fly-fishing.”” But your real angler needs 
no instruction ; he is wise by intuition ; and he forms 
a theory of fishing entirely his own, which he would 
not give for all the theories which ever were written. 
To the old angler, therefore, who is already “‘ up”’ to 
every thing about his craft, I do not say one word; 
but taking the young incipient fisher—the candidate 
for piscatorial honours—under my auspices, I would 
beg to give him a few friendly directions as to the best 
means of carrying on his operations. 


The chief care of the angler should be to procure a 
good rod, lines, hooks, and floats. The rod should 
consist of five or six pieces, fitted so nicely that the 
whole, when joined, may appear to be one piece. Those 
living near streams use spliced rods, which are much 
better than those with ferules and screws, as they bend 
throughout, and are not so liable to break ; but anglers 
who have to travel can seldom with convenience carry 
rods which are tied instead of screwed. A trouting 
rod is usually made from twelve to sixteen feet im 
length, though some prefer them of greater extent, as 
giving more command over wide streams and pools. 
Good fishers, who are not afraid of catching cold, pre- 
fer to wade and fish from the centre of streams rather 
than the bank, by this means commanding the eddy 
corners and ripples on both banks. In all the great 
angling matches on the Tweed, the competitors plunge 
into the stream, as being their only method of secur- 
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ing a basketful of trout. The rod ought to be per- 
fectly elastic, and finely tapering to a point made of 
whalebone, or the most delicate hickory. 

“The lines of the angler may be bought from the 
tackle-makers; horse hair is preferred ; it should be 
round, twisted even, and of equal thickness ; the best 
colours are white and grey for clear waters. Chest- 
nut or brown-coloured hairs are best for ground ang- 
ling, especially in muddy water; black is occasionally 
used in streams of a dark mossy hue. The line-reel, 
or pirn, should hold about 80 or 90 yards, so as to 
admit abundance of line being given out when re- 

quired. 

In the spring months most river fish will catch at 
worm or other bait which requires no very particular 
art in managing; the bait being suffered to sink to- 


about every river having its own particular flies, &c., 
is, if not erroneous, at least exaggerated and miscon- 
ceived. That determinate relations exist between flies 
of a certain colour and particular conditions of ariver, 
is, we doubt not, true; but these are rather connected 
with angling as an artificial science, and have little 
to do with any analogous relations in nature. The 
great object, by whatever means it is to be accom- 
plished, is to render the fly deceptive ; and this, in fact, 
we believe to be more frequently effected when fishing 
with flies which differ in colour and general appear- 
ance from those which are upon the water. Whena 
particular fly prevails upon a river, an artificial one 
in imitation of it will never resemble it so closely as 
to appear the same to those below (i. e. the fish): on 
the contrary, a certain degree of resemblance, without 
any thing like an exact similitude, will only render 
the finny tribe the more cautious through suspicion ; 
while a different shape and colour, by exciting no 


wards the bottom of the water, where it is trolled for 
a short space before taken out. In fly-fishing, how- 
ever, will be found the principal sport, and of the 
various fish, trout will afford the most agreeable prey. 
For nine months in the year, under favourable cir- 
cumstances, fly-fishing may be practised with success. 
Westerly and southerly winds are the most favourable, 
especially in spring; but during warm and cloudy 
summer weather, the point from which the wind blows 
is of little consequence. Whoever desires to become 
a successful practitioner in the art, must angle in all 
weathers, and under every variety of circumstances, 
however unpropitious the prospect may be. Trout 
are generally supposed to rise more freely during a 
dark and lowering day, following a clear bright night, 
as brilliant moonshine detains them in their lurking 
places. On the other hand, after a gloomy or darkish 
night, they are less easily tempted, having glutted 
themselves with moths or other nocturnal insects, 
which, during the summer months, are abundant in 
the waters. In throwing the line, the angler should 
| endeavour to make his gear fall as lightly as possible 
on the surface, and his flies should drop opposite or 
somewhat above his own position, and then be played 
gently and neatly downwards and across the stream. 


When a trout is seen to rise at a natural fly or other. 


insect, the artificial one should be offered him by being 
thrown, not directly over him, but about a yard higher 
up the stream ; and if he is inclined to rise again, he 
will probably meet it half way. When a fish, on be- 
ing hooked, descends beneath the surface, and strug- 
gles in the depths below, it is a pretty sure sign that 
he is well secured ; but when he flounders on the sur- 
face, or leaps occasionally into- the air, more care is 
necessary, as in that case the hook will frequently be 
found to be only skin-deep. In playing and landing 
a large trout, the same precautions are necessary as 
in salmon fishing, although, in regard to swollen fish, 
if the angler be standing in the centre of a stream, and 
finds it inconvenient to wade frequently ashore, a few 
additional turns will exhaust the captive, which may be 
drawn rapidly and steadily to the hand, and secured by 
a firm grasp behind the gills. 

A recent writer in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
states it as-his opinion that fly-fishing, by far the most 
elegant and interesting branch of the art,ought not 
to be regarded exclusively as an art of imitation. “It 
no doubt,” he says, ‘‘depends-on deception, but the 
great object of the fly-fisher is to dissimulate in such 
a manner as to prevent his expected prey from detect- 
ing the artificial nature of his line, without troubling 
himself by a vain effort to stimulate or assume, with 
his fly, the appearance of any individual or specific 
form of insect life. There is in truth little er no con- 
nection between the art of angling and the science of 
entomology; and, therefore, the success of the angler 
in by far the greater proportion of cases, does not de- 
pend on the resemblance which subsists between his 
artificial fly and the natural insect. This statement 
is, no doubt, greatly at variance, as well with the 
principles as the practice of all who have deemed fishing 
worthy of consideration ; but we are not less decidedly 
of opinion, that in nine cases out of ten a fish seizes 
upon an artificial fly as upon an insect or moving 
creature, and not on account of its exact and success- 
ful resemblance to any accustomed and familiar ob- 
ject. The same observations apply, with almost 
equally few exceptions, to bait fishing. The minnow 
is fastened upon swivels, which cause it to revolve 
upon its axis with such rapidity, that it loses every 
vestige of its original appearance; and in angling 
with the par tail—one of the most killing lines for 
large tront—the bait consists of the nether half of a 
small fish, mangled and misshapen, and in every 
point of view divested of its natural form. We are 

_ therefore of opinion, that all, or agreat proportion of 
_ what has been so often and sometimes so well said 
about the great variety of fish necessary to an angler 
—about the necessity of changing his tackle accord- 
ing to each particular month throughout the season— 


- about one fly being adapted solely to the morning, an-. 


other to noonday, and a third to the evening—and 


minute or invidious comparisons, would probably have 


been swallowed without examination. How often has 
it heen asserted, with all the gravity of sententious 
wisdom, that the true mode of proceeding in fly-fish- 
ing is to busk your hook by the river side, after beat- 
ing the shrubs to see what colour of insect prevails ! 
A very expert angler, who perhaps carried the op- 
posite theory rather too far (although he always filled 
his pannier), was in the habit of stirring the briars 
and willows to ascertain what manner of fly was not 
there, and with that he tempted the fishes.” 

It would be difficult to describe to the inexperienced 
the variety and character of the artificial fly which he 
ought to use. A good authority in this matter re- 
commends, for April, a stone-fly, the body made of 
dark wool dyed yellow, under the wings and tail. For 
the beginning of May, a ruddy fly, made of red wool, 
and bound about with black silk, with the feathers of a 
black cock hanging dangling on his sides next his tail. 
The hazel-fly is a killing flyin May and June; the body 
is composed of ostrich harl of two colours, black and 
purple twisted together: the wings of the sandy co- 
loured feathers from under the wings of a thrush, or 
the reddish plumes of a partridge’s tail; a bluish 
hackle, twisted and pretty full, serves both for the 
underwings and legs. For June, a greenish fly may 
also be used ; the body is made of black wool, with a 
yellow list on either side; the wings taken off the 
wing of a buzzard, bound with black broken hemp. 
The Moorish fly, the body made of dusty wool, and the 
wings of the blackish wail of a drake. The’ tawny 
fly, which is in great repute till the middle of June; 
the body made of tawny wool, the wings contrary, one 
against another, composed of the whitish wail of a 
whitedrake. For July, the wasp fly ; the body made 
of black wool, cast about with yellow silk, and the 
wings of a drake’s feathers. The steel fly, approved 
in the middle of July; the body made of greenish wool, 
cast about with the feathers of a peacock’s tail, and 
the wings made with cock’s hackle. When rivers are 
very low and clear, from a long continuance of sum- 
mer drought, it has been recommended to use a pair 
of wings made from the feather of a landrail, or the 
mottled feather of ateal, with a well-cleaned gutter fixed 
upon the hook. During a similar condition of the wa- 
ter, even when no wind is stirring, and the sun shin- 
ing in its greatest lustre, trouts may be taken with a 
small wren’s tail, grouse, smoky dun, or black hackles, 
the angler fishing straight down the water, by the 
sides of streams and banks, and keeping well out of. 
sight, with as long a line as can be neatly managed. 
At these times the fish may be seen with their dorsal 
fins above water, and with skilful management may 
be made to snap at the above-named flies. When one 
is hooked, the rest dart off; but if the angler keeps 
concealed, they will return again in avery short time ; 
and thus several fish may be taken even in summer 
from the clearest pools. In fishing a river with which 
the angler has no previous acquaintance, the most ap- 
proved practice is to try the eddies which are frequent 
at the corners of the streams, and where the circular 
movement of the current throws out a frequent suste- 
nance for the finny race. There the larger trout often 
lie; and it must consist with the experience of every 
angler, that an excellent capture is sometimes made 
repeatedly from some small spot behind or beside a 
particular stone, where from day to day one well- 
sized fish seems to succeed another in the favour- 
ite feeding ground. In this knowledge of peculiar 
localities, consists the chief advantage of a previous 
acquaintance with the water. The smaller fish are 
found in most abundance in the widely-spread and shal- 
low streams, as wellas in the extended parts of pools of 
nogreatdepth. The tributary streams of main rivers 
have also in general the smallest fish, and such are 
much easier caught than the trout of the larger wa- 
ters, Out of the tributaries of the Tweed—the Ma- 
nor for instance—I remember, while a boy, of some- 
times taking not less than two dozens of small trout 
in a day, which was reckoned a small number; and 
indeed this species of small-stream fishing seems most 
adapted to, and is best conducted by youth, the older 
fishers, in most instances, despising this ‘ trifling” 
sport. 

PiThe philosophy of angling, or its power of produc- 
ing salutary meditation in the perhaps wearied mind, 
has been a theme for many ages, and not without 
good reason. ‘There are certainly ‘pleasures in jish- 
ing which none but fishers know,” and which could 
hardly be appreciated were they to be specified to the 
uninitiated. Let me conclude my CoLUMN For ANG- 


LERS in the simple madrigal of old Izaak, the father 
of the craft :— 


As inward love breeds outward talk, 

The hound some praise, and some the hawk ; 
Some, better pleased with private sport, 

Use tennis, some a mistress court; 

But these delights I neither wish 

Nor envy, while I freely fish, 


THE VOICE OF SPRING. 
[By Fericta Hemans. | 

I come, I come ! ye have call’d me long, 
I come o’er the mountains with light and song ? 
Ye may trace my step o’er the wakening earth, 
By the winds which tell of the violet’s birth, 
By the primrose-stars in the shadowy grass, 
By the green leaves opening as I pass. 
I have breathed on the South, and the chestnut flowers 
By thousands have burst from the forest bowers, 
And the ancient graves, and the fallen fane, 
Are veil’d with wreaths on Italian plains. 
—But it is not for meyin my hour of bloom, 
To speak of the ruin or the tomb! 


I have pass’d o’er the hills of the stormy North, 

And the larch has hung all his tassels forth, 

The fisher is out on the sunny sea, 

And the rein-deer bounds through the pasture free, 
And the pine has a fringe of softer green, 

And the moss looks bright where my step has been. 

I have sent through the wood-paths a gentle sigh, 
And called out each voice of the deep blue sky, 
From the night-bird’s lay through the starry time, 

In the groves of the soft Hesperian clime, 

To the swan’s wild note by the Iceland lakes, 

When the dark fir-bough into verdure breaks. 

From the streams and founts I have loosed the chain 
They are sweeping on to the silvery main, 
. They are flashing down from the mountain-brows, 
They are flinging spray on the forest boughs— 

They are bursting fresh from their sparry caves, 

And the earth resounds with the joy of waves. 

Come forth, O ye children of gladness, come ! 

Where the violets lie may be now your home. 

Ye of the rose-cheek and dew-bright eye, 

And the bounding footstep, to meet me fly, 

With the lyre, and the wreath, and the joyous iay— 
Come forth to the sunshine, I may not stay ! 

Away from the dwellings of care-worn men, 

The waters are sparkling in wood and glen, 

Away from the chamber and dusky hearth, 

The young leaves are dancing in breezy mirth 

Their light stems thrill to the wild-wood strains, 

And youth is abroad in my green domains. 

But ye! ye are changed since ye met me last ; 

A shade of earth has been round you cast ! 

There is that come over your brow and eye, 

Which speaks of a world where the flowers must die ! 
Ye smile! but your smile hath a dimness yet— 

Oh, what have ye look’d on since last we met ? 

Ye are changed, ye are changed !—and I see not here 
All whom I saW in the vanished year ! 

There were graceful heads, with their ringlets bright, 
Which toss’d in the breeze with a play of light ; 
There were eyes, in whose glistening laughter lay 

No faint remembrance of dull decay. 

’ There were steps, that flew o’er the cowslip’s head, 

As if for a banquet all earth were spread ; 

There were voices that rung through the sapphire sky, 
And had not a sound of mortality ! 

—Are they gone ?—is their mirth from the green hilis 

pass’d— 

Ye bave look’d on death since ye met me last ! 

I know whence the shadow comes o’er ye now, 

Ye have strewn the dust on the sunny brow! 

Ye have given the lovely to earth’s embrace, 

She hath taken the fairest of beauty’s race ! 

With their laughing eyes and their festal crown 

They are gone from amongst you in silence down. 
They are gone from amongst you, the bright and fair— 
Ye have lost the gleam of their shining hair ! 

—But I know of a world where there falls no blight, 
I shall find them there, with their eyes of light! 
Where death ’midst the blooms of the morn may dwell, 
I tarry no longer—farewell—farewell ! 

The summer is hastening, on soft winds borne, 

Ye may press the grape, ye may bind the corn! 

For me, I depart to a brighter shore ; 

Ye are mark’d by care, ye are mine no more, 

I go where the loved who have left you dwell, 

And the flowers are not death’s—fare ye well, farewell ! 


ROTATION OF CROPS, 

The fact has been long known to gardeners and 
farmers, that they could not get good crops of the same 
kinds from the same piece of ground, season after 
season, though the cause of this has. only been in- 
vestigated of late years, and has been proved, by ex- 
periments of Brugman and Macaire, not to arise, as 
formerly alleged, from the food in the soil being ex- 
hausted—since all plants feed nearly alike—but from 
the excrementitious slime which acts upon the same 
sort of plant that produces itas poison. Thus the slime 
from a crop of cabbages will greatly injure another 
crop of cabbages, though it will do little or no injury 
to potatoes or peas: while the slime from peas will 
injure peas, though it may not injure cabbages or 
turnips. When this is known, it will prevent two 
successive crops of the same kind from being tried, 
unless the ground be so trenched and dug as to bury 
the slime deeper than the roots can reach. In many 
parts of Ireland, and probably of Scotland, the slime 
from potatoes is so mixed with the soil that a good crop 
of potatoes cannot be had.—Rennie’s Hand-Book of 
Gardening. 
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BITE OF VENOMOUS INSECTS. 


When the usual remedies of sucking, scarification, 
and burning with a hot iron, have failed, the Tartars 
lay their patient on his back, and make him swallow 
as much milk as he can imbibe. He is then packed 
away into a box or basket, having a long rope attached 
to each end of it, and this rope is passed above through 
a strong hook or ring. After being swung up, he is 
rocked and shaken about for five or six hours, with- 
out intermission, by two men, who relieve one another 
at the task; or else, the basket is made ‘to revolve 
until the rope becomes twisted and shortened, and 
then the attendant lets it suddenly go, so that it 
whirls round with tremendous rapidity until it touches 
the ground. Lither of these methods produces dizzi- 
ness and other ailments, whence ensue vomiting, per- 
spiration, and breaking of wind, and, what is much 
better than these, an effectual cure.—Strauss’s Travels 
in Tartary. 


VARIETY OF HABIT IN SPIDERS. 


The habits of spiders vary greatly. Some rest in the 
centre of their webs, the outstretched cordage of which 
warns them of the temporary entanglement of their prey, 
on which they instantly rush, and devour, after the in- 
fliction of a mortal wound. Others seek the protection 
of a leaf or other natural harbour, and only appear in the 
more open parts of their premises when lured by an ex- 
pected capture. Many spin comfortable tunnels, or hori- 
zontal watch-towers, as they may be called, in which they 
repose till the vibration of their nets calls them into ac- 
tive service. An extensive tribe of erratic species (the 
Vagabunde) spin no webs at all, but trust to strength, 
activity, and cunning, for their daily, or, it may be, 
monthly fare; for spiders, though voracious in times of 
abundance, are capable of frequent and long-continued 
abstinence. The webless species are often endowed 
with the faculty of leaping, and after insidiously approach- 
ing their prey by the most wary and almost imperceptible 
footsteps, they spring upon it at once, and inflict the fatal 
wound. Several kinds hunt down their insect food by 
speed of foot ; and a few are nocturnal, and surprise their 
defenceless and unsuspecting victims during the darkness 
of the night.—Encyc. Brit. new edit. 


CRAB FISHERS. 

Brickell gives an interesting account, in his History of 
North Carolina, of the wonderful cunning manifested by 
the racoon in that country. It is fond of crabs, and, when 
in quest of them, will take its station by a swamp, and 
hang its tail over into the water, which the crabs mistake 
for food, and lay hold of it; as soon as the racoon feels 
them pinch, he pulls up his tail with a sudden jerk, and 
they generally quit their hold upon being removed from 
the water. The racoon instantly seizes the crabs in his 
mouth, removes them to adistance from the water, and 
wreedily devours his prey. He is very careful how he 
takes them up, which he always does from behind, holding 
them transversely, in order to prevent them catching his 
mouth with their nippers. 


THE CIRCULATING MEDIUM. 


To count 5,000,000 of guineas, at the rate of a guinea - 


every second, and working two hours a-day, would em- 
ploy one person nearly four months. A refinement in 
xiving velocity to the circulating medium is practised by 
about two-thirds of the private bankers of the metropolis. 
According to the report of the bullion committee, the 
daily payments made to these bankers amounted on an 
average to L.4,700,000. If that sum were to be paid 
daily by one debtor to his creditor, without the inter- 
vention of banking, and in coins, even of gold of one 
guinea each, the multitude of people that would be re- 
quired to convey the specie from place to place would 
crowd the metropolis from one end to the other, since 
even more than L.4,700,000 would probably be wanted. 
To make payments in all the variety of sums which would 
he necessary by the customers of the whole bankers, and 
the Bank of England, it might require 5, 10, or perhaps 
20 times L.4,700,000 daily; as the matter, however, is 
contrived, instead of this enormous sum of L.4,700,000 
in coin, these daily payments, amounting in a year to 
L.1,457,0600,000, are made by means of the comparatively 
trifling sum of L.220,000 daily for 310 days, or L.68,000,000 
yearly. The merchants agree that their orders on their 
respective bankers shall not be presented untilthe end 
of the day, when the bankers meet, and settle and ex- 
change all the drafts and orders on each other, paying 
the difference in bank notes, whichis calculated to amount, 
on an average, to L.220,000 a-day. If about two-thirds 
of the private bankers in London pay L.1,500,000,000 
yearly for a part of their customers, how much must that 
yearly sum be increased by what the whole of the bankers 
and the Bank of England pay, including the public re- 
venue and loans! When it is considered also that this 
vast and almost incaleulable number of payments are all 
accomplished by means of about L.220,000 in bank 
notes and gold coins, the velocity of its circulation will 
appear to be most truly astonishing.—Bell’s Popular and 
Scientific Geography. 


ADVENTURE WITH AN ALLIGATOR. | 

In the height of the dry season, when in those torrid 
regions all animated nature pants with consuming thirst, 
a party of the wood-cutters, English and Irish, went to 
hunt in the neighbourhood of a lake called Pies Pond in 
Beef Island, one of-the smaller islani!s of the Bay of Cam- 
peachy. To this pond the wild cattle repaired in herds 
to drink, and here the hunters lay in wait for them. The 
chase had been prosecuted with great success for a week, 
when an Irishman of the party, going into the water dur- 
ing the day, stumbled upon an alligator, which seized him 
by the knee. His cries alarmed his companions, who, 
fearing that he had been seized by the Spaniards, to whom 
the island belonged, and who chose the dry season to hunt 
and repel their unwelcome neighbours, instead of afford- 
ing assistance, fled from the huts which they had erected. 
The Irishman, seeing no appearance of help, with happy 


presence of inind quietly waited till the alligator loosened 
Its teeth to take a new and surer hold; and when it did 
so, snatched away his knee, interposing the butt-end of 
his gumin its stead, which the animal seized so firmly 
that it was jerked out of the man’s hand and carried off. 
He then crawled up a neighbouring tree, again shouting 
after his comrades, who now found courage to return. 
His gun was found next day dragged ten or twelve paces 
from the place where it had been seized by the alligator. 
—LEdinburgh Cabinet Library. 


GREAT STRENGTH OF THE BEAR. 


_ Captains Lewis and Clarke, in their Travels tothe Source 
of the Missouri, give the following striking instance of the 
astonishing physical powers of the bear, which proves 
that he is a formidable enemy to encounter :—‘‘ One 
evening, the men in the hindmost of the canoes dis- 
covered a large brown bear lying in the open grounds, 
about three hundred paces from the river. Six of them, 
ali good hunters, set out to attack him; and concealing |. 
themselves by a small eminence, came unperceived within 
forty paces of him. Four of them now fired, and each 
lodged a ball in his body, two of them directly through 
the lungs. The enraged animal sprang up, and ran open 
mouthed at them. As he came near, the two hunters 
who had reserved their fire gave him two wounds, one 
of which, breaking his shoulder, retarded his motion for 
a moment; but before they could reload, he wasso near 
that they were obliged to run to the river, and when they 
reached it, he had almost overtakenthem. Two jumped 
into the canoe; the other four separated, and, concealing 
themselves in the willows, fired as fast as each could load. 
They struck him several times, which only exasperated | 
him ; and he at last pursued two of them so closely, that 
they leaped down a perpendicular bank of twenty feet 
into theriver. The bear sprang after them, and was within 
a few feet of the hindmost, when one of the hunters from 
the shore shot him in the head, and killed him. They 
dragged him to the banks of the river, and found that 
eight balls had passed through his body.” 


\ 


MENTAL FORTITUDE DEPENDENT ON HABIT. 


When life is in danger, either in a storm or a battle, it is 
certain that less fear is felt by the commander or the 
pilot, and even by the private soldier actively engaged, 
or the common seaman laboriously occupied, than by those 
who are exposed to the peril, but not employed in the 
means of guarding against it. The reason is not that the 
one class believe the danger to be less. They are likely 
in many instances to perceive it more clearly. But hav- 
ing acquired a habit of instantly turning their thoughts 
to the means of counteracting the danger, their minds , 
are thrown into a state which excludes the ascendancy 
of fear. Mental fortitude entirely depends on this habit. 
The timid horseman is haunted by the horrors of a fall... 
The bold and skilful thinks only about the best way of 
curbing or supporting his horse. Even when all means 
are equally unavailable, and his condition appears des- 
perate to the bystander, he still owes to his fortunate 
habit that he does not suffer the agony of the coward. 
Many cases have been known where fortitude has reached 
such strength, that the faculties, instead of being con- 
founded by danger, are never raised to their highest 
activity by a less violent stimulant. The distinction be- 
tween such men and the coward does not depend on 
difference of opinion about the reality or extent of the 
danger, but on a state of mind which renders it more or 
less accessible to fear.—_Kncyclopedia Britannica. 


USE OF THE SEA BENT. 


The Norwegian peasants have been lauded for their 
dexterity in manufacturing numerous utensils with the 
aid of no other instrument than a hatchet, a saw, and a 
knife: and the Highland peasant has been represented 
as deficient in industry and ingenuity, because he has not 
succeeded in producing the like marvels. But the de- 
preciators of the ‘‘ unfortunate Celt” should have first 
learned, that many districts. afford no wood of any kind 
upon which he could exercise his ingenuity, and that the 
drift timber which the Atlantic carries to his shores has 
invariably been taken by the lairds and factors. There 
remain for him but a few grasses and other herbaceous 
vegetables on which to try his skiil. The most important 
of these is the land or sea bent, Arundo arenaria. When 
cut before the seeds have ripened, the leaves of this grass 
possess a great degree of tenacity, in consequence of 
which they have.been converted to many important uses. 
Itis made into ropes of variouskinds for the accoutrement 
of their horses, securing their corn stalks and thatch roofs, 
for chair bottoms, mats for winnowing corn, and vessels 
of various kinds for holding and preparing grain and meal. 
For the latter purpose, it is twisted, and the different 
rounds are bound together by the long, slender, and very 
tough roots, which the plant sends into the sand-banks 
often to the length of twenty feet. Some of the smaller 
of these vessels are hardly inferior in beauty to those 
which the Caffres form of better materials. The mats are 
woven of small ropes in a frame. Sacks and bags for 
holding grain, meal, and wool, are made in the same 
manner. In short, this important plant has been applied 
to all imaginable purposes. But in future it will be less 
useful to the poor tenants, owing to the care which the 
proprietors have begun to take of the sandy pastures ; 
and, in truth, the digging for the roots of this grass and 
of the Galium verum cannot fail to be productive of much 
injury to such pastures, 


RIVERS. 


The sources of the greatest rivers are not the most re- 
markable for the features that surround them. The 
sources of the mighty rivers of the western hemisphere, or 
even of the great rivers of Africa or Asia, have not, as far 
as is known, been visited by the traveller, with the single 
exception of the Nile; their sources are probably placed 
amid those unapproached solitudes, where the foot of 
man has never yet wandered; what appearances of na- 
ture may preside over their birth we haveno means of 
knowing; but it does not appear from the narrative of 


Bruce that the source of the Nile afforded any example 
of extraordinary sublimity. The sources of the large 
rivers of the European continent are many of them well 
known ; but the sources of neither the Rhine, the Rhone, 
northe Danube, present those majestic and imposing fea- 
tures that distinguish the sources of some of the smaller 
class. Nor is this difficult to explain. The large rivers 
haye not one, but many sources; and as the source, par 
excellence, we mount to the highest, which invariably lies _ 
among the upper fields of snow. The smaller rivers, on 
the other hand, may gush at once from a single spring, 
placed perhaps among the rocks, and ravines, and pre- 
cipices, which lie lower than the line of congelation. It 
is, at all events, a fact, that the most sublime sources 
are those which belong to the smaller rivers.—Monthly 
Magazine. 


SEA-FIGHT OF THE BUCCANEERS IN THE BAY OF 
PANAMA. 

Before the Buccaneers had finished consultation on 
their plan of operation, the Spanish fleet advanced upon 
them, and battle was resolved upon. And “lying to 
windward of the enemy, we had it not,” says Dampier, 
‘¢in our choice whether to fight or not. It was three 
o’clock in the afternoon when we weighed, and being all 
under sail, we bore down right afore the wind on our 
enemies, who kept close on a wind to come to us; but 
night came on without any thing beside the exchanging 
of a few shot on each side. When it grew dark, the 
Spanish admiral put out a light as a signal for his fleet to 
come to anchor. We saw this light at the admiral’s top 
for about half an hour, and then it was taken down. In 
a short time after we saw the light again, and being to 
windward, we kept under sail, supposing the light had 
been in the admiral’s top; but, as it proved, this was only - 
a stratagem of theirs, for this light was put out the se- 
cond time at one of the barks’ topmast head, and then 
she was sent to leeward, which deceived us, for we 
thought still the light was in the admiral’s top, and by 
that means ourselves to windward of them.” At day- 
break, the Buccaneers found that by this stratagem the 
Spaniards had got the weathergage of them, and were 
bearing down full sail, which compelled them to ran for 
it; and a running fight was maintained all day, till, hav- 
ing made a turn almost round the bay, they anchored at 
night whence they had set out in the morning. Thus 
terminated their hopes of the treasure-ships.—Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library. 


FOOTMARKS OF MAN AND LOWER ANIMALS. 

Voltaire, in Zadig, has attributed to his hero a sagacity in trae- 
ing footsteps, which no doubt has often been considered an idle 
invention, Such a power, however, appears to be possessed b 
the Arabs to a degree which deprives even Zadig of the marvel- 
lous. The Arab, says Burekhardt, ‘‘ who has applied himself 
diligently to the study of footsteps, can Senay y ee from 
inspecting the impression, to what individual of his own, or some 
neighbouring tribe, the footstep belongs, and therefore is able to 
judge whether it was a stranger who passed or a friend. He like- 
wise knows, from the slightness or depth of the impression, whe- 
ther the man who made it carried a load or not. From a certain 
regularity of intervals between the steps, a Bedouin can judge whe- 
ther that man, whose feet left the impression, was fatigued or not, 
as, after fatigue, the pace becomes more irregular and the intervals 
unequal: henee he can calculate the chance of overtaking the man. 
Besides all this, every Arab knows the printed footsteps of his own. 
camels, and of those belonging to his immediate neighbours. He 
knows by the depth or slightness of the impression whether a ca- 
mel was pasturing, and therefore not carrying any load, or mounted 
by one person only, or heavily loaded. If the marks of the two 
forefeet appear to be deeper in the sand, he concludes that the ea- 
mel had a weak breast, and this serves him as a clue to ascertain the 
owner. In fact, a Bedouin, from the impression of a camel’s or of 
his driver's footsteps, draws so many conclusions, that he always 
learns something concerning the beast or its owner; and in some 
cases this mode of acquiring knowledge appears almost supernatu- 
ral. The Bedouin sagacity in this respect is wonderful, and be- 
comes particularly useful in the pursuit of fugitives, or in searchin; 
after cattle. I have seen a man discover and trace the footsteps oi 
his camel in a sandy ralley, where a thousand of other ee 
crossed the road in every direction ; and this person could tell the 
name of every one who had passed there in the course of that 
morning. 1 myself found it often useful to know the impressions 
made by the feet of my own companions and camels ; as from cir~ 
cumstances which inevitably occur in the Desert, travellers some- 
times are separated from their friends. In passing through dan- 
gerous districts, the Bedouin guides will seldom permit a townsman 
or stranger to walk by the side of his camel. If he wears shoes, 
every Bedouin who passes will know by the impression that some 
townsman has travelled that way; and if he walk barefooted, the 
mark of his step, less full than that of a Bedouin, immediately be- 
trays the foot of a townsman little accustomed to walk. It is 
therefore to be apprehended that the Bedouins, eho oe every 
townsman as a rich man, might suppose him loaded with valuable 
property, and secon ey set out in pursuit of him. A keen Be- 
douin guide is constantly and exclusively occupied during his 
march in examining footsteps, and frequently alights from his 
camel to acquire certainty respecting their nature. I have known 
instances of camels being traced by their masters during a distance 
of six days’ journey, to the dwelling of the man who had stolen 
them. Many secret transactions are brought to light by this 
knowledge of the footsteps; and a Bedouin can searcely hope to 
escape detection in any clandestine proceeding, as his passage is re- 
corded upon the road in characters that every one of his Arabian 
neighbours can read.”—Burckhardt. © 


INSTINCTIVE LOVE OF FLESH IN TIGERS. 

A party of gentlemen from Bombay, one day visiting the stupen- 
dous cavern temple of Elephanta, discovered a tiger’s whelp in 
one of the obseure recesses of the edifice, Desirious pe he 
ping the cub, without encountering the fury of its dam, they took 
it up hastily and cautiously, and retreated. Being left entirely at 
liberty, and extremely well fed, the tiger grew rapidly, appeared 
tame and fondling as a dog, and in every respect entirely domesti- ~ 
eated. At length, when it had attained a vast size, and, notwith- 
standing its apparent gentleness, it began to inspire terror, by’its 
tremendous powers of doing mischief, a piece of raw meat, drip- 
ping with blood, fell in its way. It is tobe observed that, up to that 
moment, it had been studiously kept from raw animal food. The 
instant, however, it had dipped its tongue in blood, something like 
madness seemed to have seized upon the animal—a destructive 
principle, hitherto dormant, was awakened—it darted fiercely, and 
with glaring eyes, upon its prey—tore it with fury to pieces, and 
growling and roaring in the most fearful manner, rushed offtowards 
the jungles.—Brown’s Anecdotes. 
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SUBJECTS OF CONVERSATION. 


SuBsEcTs of conversation are sometimes exceedingly 
difficult tobe had. I have known many a company of 
well-dressed men and women feel themselves most 
awkwardly situated for want of something to talk about. 
The weather, which is said to be a never-failing subject, 
‘cannot hold out above a few minutes atatime. It will 
stand a round or two rounds, butnot more. Itis then 
knocked up for the evening, and cannot with decency 
be again brought forward. Being thus disposed of, the 
subject of “‘news”’ is tabled; but, as a matter of course, 
there being “no news stirring,” ‘‘not a word,” ‘no- 
thing in the papers,” that subject is also soon dis- 
patched. If there happen to be any very remarkable 
occurrence worth talking of, what a blessing it is on 
such occasions! Itis food for the company a whole 
night, and may be again and again brought above-board 
for their amusement. But it much more frequently 
happens that there is no exciting event to talk about, 
and then the condition of the company is truly miser- 
able. 'There being ladies present, or there being two 
factions in the room, politics are proscribed; and even 
if they could be brought forward, the question of re- 
form immediately comes in with all its tiresomeness, 
and is put down by general consent. Every attempt 
at getting up a topic failing, the company look into 
the fire, or in each other’s faces, or begin to examine 
with much interest the pattern of the carpet ; and the 
silence which ensues is truly terrific. A slight whis- 
per is the only sound in the apartment, and is caught 
at or watched by the company, for it may chance to 
be the commencement of a conversation in which they 
may join, without exciting particular attention. But 
it, too, dies away. It was only a passing under-cur- 
rent of remark, between the two married ladies in 
the blue and white turbans, on the dearth of coals, the 
difficulty of getting good servants, or the utility of 
keeping children muffled in flannel nightgowns from 
October till March. At length some good soul makes 
an effort to brush away his diffidence. He projects a 
remark across the room towards the little man with 
the smirking countenance, about Mr This, or Miss 
That, or Signor Such-a-thing, who are at present en- 
livening the town withtheir exhibitions, The remark 
is in itself a very ordinary remark, but it has its use; 
it quickens the intellects of those who hear it, and the 
tongues of a number of individuals are set a-going 
upon the subject of theatrical amusements, singing in 
the Assembly Rooms, Pasta, Paganini, and private 
parties, so that the original remark is lost sight of, 
and the company go on pretty well with what it has 
produced, for perhaps half an hour. All these topics 
being exhausted, anotherhorrible'silence ensues. The 
company again look into the fire, or in one another’s 
faces, and once more examine the carpet. What is to 
be said next? All think upon saying something, yet 
nobody speaks. Thenational mauwvaise honte is now dis- 
played tothe height of its perfection. Theagony of the 
company, however, approaches its crisis. ‘The awful 
stillness is broken, and in a most natural and unex- 
pected manner. The young man_in the starched 
cravat sitting in the corner of the room, near the end 
of the piano, who has been thinking what he shall say 
or do for the Jast half hour, takes heart of grace; he 
rises and snuffs the candles, going through the self- 
imposed duty in as neat and elegant a style as he can 
possibly affect. The snuffing of the candles is an 
operation which every member of the company has 
seen performed ten thousand times ; but it affords in- 
terest for even the ten-thousandth and first time. It 
may not intrinsically be worth heeding, yet, in a case of 
this nature, it is of very great importance. It sug- 
ests a new theme, and that is exactly what is wanted, 
for one subject invariably leads to the discussion of 
half a dozen others. The operation of snuffing the 
eandles, therefore, induces some one-to remark, how 
beautifully gas light is. Then this brings on a dis- 
quisition on the danger of introducing it into private 
houses ; its cost in comparison with oil is next touched 
upon; then follows an observation about the last illu- 
mination, which leads to reminiscences of similar dis- 
plays onthe occasions of the great maval victories—the 
victories lead to Nelson—Nelson, to his biographer 
Southey—Southey, to poetry—poetry, to Byron—and 
Byron, to Greece. This whirl of conversation, how- 
ever, also runs out; an accident jars it, and it is all 
over, Suddenly the speakers pause, as if they had 
received a galvanic shock; one small voice is alone 


left prominent above the silence; but finding itself 
unsupported, it is immediately lowered to a whisper, 
and the whisper subsides to a dead silence. 

I have often pitied the host or hostess on occasions 
of this nature; but I could not help blaming them 
for not providing against such dismal pauses in the 
conversation of their parties. To guard against these 
oceurrences, I would recommend them to bring for- 
ward what I have remarked to be never- failing sources 
of conversational entertainment, namiely, a tolerably 
good-lovking cat, a lap-dog, or achild. The last is 
the best. It ought to be about two years of age, and 
be able to walk. If adroitly played off, or permitted 
to play, it will amuse the party for an hour at least. 
It must be placed on the hearth-rug, so as to attract 
all eyes; and while in the room, no other subject of 
discourse will be thought of. Any endeavour to draw 
off attention, by the relation of some entertaining 
anecdote, will be deemed sedition against the majesty 
of the househould. If acat, a dog, or an interesting 
child, cannot be conveniently had, I would advise the 
invitation of some one who has a loud voice and the 
happy effrontery of speaking incessantly, however ri- 
diculously, on all subjects; a person who can speak 
nonsense to any extent, and has the reputation of be- 
ing a most agreeable companion. This manis of vast 
use in tabling subjects; for he has no diffidence or 
modesty, and hasaknack of turning every observation 
to account. His voice also serves as a cover to much 
bye conversation; there being hundreds who speak 
fluently enough, provided a bagpipe were kept playing 
beside them, or who could have their voices drowned 
by some other species of noise. The loud and voluble 
talker is therefore an excellent shelter for those of 
weaker nerves, and will be found a useful ingredient 
in all mixed companies. 

The difticulty of starting subjects of conversation, 
as well as the difficulty of sustaining them, is often as 
observable when two acquaintances meet in the street, 
as when a roomful of company is collected. The un- 
happy pair exhaust all that they can remember they 
ought to say to each other, in the space of a minute 
and a half, and another minute may be consumed in 
going through the process of taking a pinch of snuff; 
the next half minute is spent in mutual agony. Nei- 
ther knows how to separate. As the only chance of 
release, one of the parties at last brings in a joke, or 
what is meant to be such, to his aid. The other, of 
course, feels bound to laugh, and both seizing the op- 
portunity, escape in different directions under cover 
of the witticism. : 


STORY OF MRS MACFARLANE, 
(Concluded.) 
Mrs Macrar3ane, the strange lady described at the 
end of the preceding part of this tale, was the only 
daughter of a gentleman of Roxburghshire, who had 
perished in the insurrection of 1715. An attempt was 
made by his surviving friends to save the estate from 
forfeiture, so that it might have been enjoyed by his 
orphan daughter, then just emerged into womanhood. 
But almost all hope of that consummation was soon 
closed, and, in the meantime, the unfortunate young 
lady remained in a destitute situation. The only ar- 
rangement that could be devised by the generosity of 
her friends, was to permit her to reside periodically for 
a certain time in each of their houses—a mode of sub- 
sistence from which her spirit recoiled, but to which, 
for a little while, she was obliged to submit. It was 
while experiencing all the bitter pangs of a dependent 
situation, encountered for the first time, and alto- 
gether unexpectedly, that Mr Macfarlane, a respect- 
able and elderly law agent, who had been employed by 
her father, came forward and made an offer of his 
hand. Glad to escape from the immediate pain of de- 
pendency, even at the hazard of permanent unhappi- 
ness, she accepted the proposal, although her relations 
did every thing they could to dissuade her from a 
match so much beneath her rank, The proud spirit 
of Elizabeth Ker swelled almost to bursting, when she 
entered the dwelling of her low-born husband ; and 
the humble marriage-feast which was there placed be- 
fore her, seemed in her eyes as the first wages of her 
degradation. But her own reflections might have been 
endured, and in time subdued, if they had not been 
kept awake by the ungenerous treatment which’ she 
received from all her formers friends. ‘The pride of 


caste was at this period unbroken in Scotland, and it 
rigorously demanded the exclusion of ‘the doer’s 
wife” from all the circles in which she had previously 
moved. The stars made a conspiracy to banish the 
sun. If Mrs Macfarlane had been educated properly, 
she would have been able to repel scorn with scorn, 
and, in these tergiversations of the narrow-spirited 
great, would have only seen their degradation, not her 
own. But under her deceased mother, a scion of a 
better house than even her father’s, she had grown up 
in the full participation of all the ridiculous notions as 
to caste, and of course was herself deeply sensible of 
the advantages she had forfeited. Rendered irritable 
in the highest degree by consciousness of her own loss, 
she received every slight thrown upon her by society 
into her innermost heart, where it festered and fed 
upon her very vitals. She found that she had fallen, 
that the step was irretrievable; and as fictitious de- 
gradation, imposed by the forms of society, always in 
a short time becomes real, her character suffered a 
material deterioration. She took refuge from offended 
sel{-love in a spirit of hatred and contempt for her 
fellow-matrons, and began to entertain feelings from 


which, in earlier and happier years, she would have 


shrunk as from actual crime. 


There was at least one branch of the better sort of 
Edinburgh society which never manifested any dis- 
inclination to her acquaintance: this was the class 
of loose young men of good birth, who daily paraded 
at the Cross with flowing periwigs and glancing canes, 
and nightly drowned their senses in a vulgar debauch, 
from which they occasionally awoke in the morning 
with the duty of settling scores by a rencontre in St 
Ann’s Yards or at St Leonard’s Crags. This set of 
brawlers, the proper successors of those drunken ca- 
valiers who disgraced a preceding age, subsisted in a 
state of pure antagonism to the stayed and decorous 
habits of the general community ; many of them were 
literally the children of cavaliers, and indebted in a 
great measure for their idle way of life to the circum- 
stances of the government, which dictated an exclusive 
distribution of its patronage among its own adherents, 
and of course left the poor Jacobites exposed to all the 
temptations of idleness. Dicing and golfing were the 
employments of their forenoohs ; in the evening they 
would stagger from table into Heriot’s Green or Lady 
Murray’s garden in the Canongate, where they would 
make a point of staring out of countenance such sober 
citizens and their daughters as ventured to frequent 
those fashionable promenades. According to a Pres- 
byterian writer of the day, they sent to London re- 
gularly for the last fashions and the newest oaths ; 
but perhaps the latter part of the report is only a 
scandal. If such personages were to revive now-a- 
days, and appear some forenoon among the modern 
beaux esprits of Prince’s Street, they would be looked 
upon, with their long wide-skirted coats, and bukles, 
and cravats, aS a set of the most solemn-looking gen- 
tlemen ; but in their own time there were no ideas 
associated with them but those of reckless, hot-headed 
youth, and daily habits the most opposite to those of 
decency and virtue. 

Mrs Macfarlane, whilst she sunk from the society 
of gentlewomen of her own rank, still retained such 
acquaintance as she had ever happened to, possess, of 
their wild sons and brothers. With them, she was, 
in her turn,.an object of great interest on account of 
her transceudant beauty, or rather its fame—for the 
fame with such persons is of far more importance 
than thereality. It was not disagreeable to Mrs Mac- 
farlane, when she walked with her husband on the 
Castlehill, and found herself passed with dry recogni- 
tidn by persons of ‘her own sex, to be made up to by 
some long-waisted Sir Harry Wildair, who, in lan- 
guage borrowed from Congreve or Farquhar, protested 
that the sun was much aided in his effsrts to illuminate 
the world by thelight of her eyes. A rattle of the fan 
was the least favour that could be dispensed in reward 
for such a compliment; and then would ensue a con- 
versation, perhaps, only interrupted by a declaration 
from Mr Macfarlane, that he felt the air getting rather 
cold, and was afraid to stay out any longer on account 
of his rheumatism. The society of these fops was 
never farther encouraged by Mrs Macfarlane ; indeed, 
it was only agreeable to her in public places, where it’ 
consoled her a little for the ungenerous slights of more 
respectable persons. Yet it had some effect upon her 
reputation, and was partly the cause of her misfortunes. 
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About two years after the insurrection of 1715, the 
host of Edinburgh fops received an important acces- 
sion in Mr George Cayley, a young English gentle- 
man, who was sent down as one of the commissioners 
upon the forfeited estates. Cayley brought with him 
a considerable stock of cash, an oath of recent coinage, 
said to be very fashionable in Pall-Mall, and a vest of 
peculiar cut, which he had lately got copied at Paris 
from an original belonging to the Regent Orleans. 
As he also brought a full complement of the most dis- 
solute personal habits, he might be considered as re- 
commended in the strongest manner to the friendship 
of the native beaux; if, indeed, his accomplishments 
were not apt rather to produce displeasure from their 


superiority. Some days after his arrival, he was in-: 


troduced to Mrs Macfarlane, to whom he was an object 
of some interest on account of his concern in the dis- 
posal of her father’s estate. If she felt an interest in 
him on this account, he was not the less struck by 
her surpassing beauty and elegant manners, which ap- 
peared to him alike thrown away upon her husband, 
and the city in which she dwelt. He rushed home 
from the first interview in a state of mind scarcely to 
be imagined. That such a glorious creature should 
‘squander her light upon the humble house of an at- 
itorney, when she seemed equally fit to illuminate the 
walls of a palace, was in his eyes a perversion of the 
designs of nature. He wished that it was in his 
power to fly with her away—away from all the scenes 
where either was known, to some place far over this 
world’s wilderness, where every consciousness might 
be lost except that of mutual love. Over and over 
again he deplored the artificial bonds imposed by hu- 
man laws, and protected by the virtuous part of the 
human race, by which hearts the most devoted to each 
other were often condemned to eternal separation. 
His heart, he found, was possessed by sensations such 
as had never before moved it. It worshipped its 
object as a kind of idol, instead of, as formerly, re- 
garding it asatoy. He flung himself in idea before 
the shrine of her splendour, in breathless, boundless, 
despairing passion. 

It is probable that if Cayley had been fortunate 
enough to meet Mrs Macfarlane before she was mar- 
ried, he might have been inspired with an attachment 
equally devoted, and which, being indulged innocently, 
might have had the effect of purifying him from all 
his degrading vices, and raising him into a worthy 
member of society. As it was, the passion which, in 
proper circumstances, is apt to refine and humanise, 
only lent a frantic earnestness to his usual folly. He 
made it his endeavour to obtain as much of her society 
as possible—an object in which he was greatly favoured 
by his official character, which caused him to be treated 
with much less coolness by Mr Macfarlane than was 
otherwise to have beenexpected. That individual had 
not altogether lost hope of regaining the property to 
which his wife was entitled, and he therefore met Mr 
Cayley’s advances with more than corresponding 
warmth, every other sentiment being for the time sub- 
ordinate to this important object. ‘The young Eng- 
lishman, in order to cultivate this delightful intimacy 
with the greater convenience, removed from his former 
lodgings to a house directly opposite to Mrs Macfar- 
Jane’s, in the High Street, where, at such times as a 
visit was out of the question, he would sit fur hours 
watching patiently for the slightest glimpse of her 
through the windows, and judging even a momentary 
gleam of her figure within the dim glass as an ample 
compensation for his pains. He now became much 
less lively than before—forsook, in some measure, the 
company of his gay contemporaries—and seemed, in 
short, the complete beau-ideal of the melancholy, ab- 
stracted lover. It was his custom to spend most of his 
evenings in Mrs Macfarlane’s house; and, except 
during those too quickly flying hours, time was to him 
the greatest misery. Existence was only existence in 
that loved presence ; the rest was a state of dormancy, 
or watchfulness only to be spent in pain. If he ap- 
plied at all to the business tor which he was commis- 
sioned by the government, it was only to that part of 
it which related to the inheritance of Mrs Macfarlane, 
in order that he might every night have an excuse for 
calling upon that lady, to inform her of the progress 
he was making in her cause. His attachment in that 
quarter was soon whispered abroad in society; and, 
while it served as a grateful theme for the tongues of 
Mrs Macfarlane’s former compeers, the favour with 
which he seemed to be received was equally the sub- 
ject of envy to the young men, few of whom had ever 
found much countenance in her house for want of 
something to recommend them equally to her husband. 

_ Searcely any thing is calculated to have so deterior- 
ating an effect upon the mind as the constant fret of 
an unlawful passion, In every one of the clandestine 
and stealthy operations by which it is sought to be 
gratified, a step is gained in the downward descent to- 
wards destruction. Cayley, who was not naturally a 
man of wicked dispositions, and who might have been 
reclaimed by this passion, had it been virtuous, from 
all his trivial follies, gradually became prepared, by 
the emotions which convulsed his bosom, for an at- 
tempt involving the honour of his adored mistress, 
and consequently her whole happiness in life, as well 
as that of many innocent individuals with whom she 
was connected. ‘This he now only waited for an op- 
portunity of carrying into effect; and it was not long 
ere it was afforded. 

Called by the urgent request of a Highland client, 
Mr Macfarlane had left town somewhat suddenly, and 


was not expected to return for upwards of a week. 
During his absence, Mrs Macfarlane endeavoured to 
repress the attentions of Mr Cayley as much as pos- 
sible, from a sense of propriety, and contented herself 
with a kind of ‘society—dumb, yet eloquent—which 
she felt to be much more fit for her situation—the so- 
ciety of her infant child. One evening, however, as 
she sat with her tender charge hushed to sleep upon 
her bosom, Mr Cayley was unexpectedly ushered in, 
notwithstanding that she had given directions for his 
exclusion after a certain hour, now past. To add to 
her distress, heappeared a little excited, as she thought, 
by liquor, but in reality by nothing but the burning 
and madly imprudent passion which had taken posses- 
sion of him. 
moments without speaking, while she remonstrated 
against this unseasonable intrusion. She then rung 
her bell, in order to chide her servant for disobedience 
of her orders ; but Mr Cayley tranquilly told her that 
he had taken the liberty of sending the girl away upon 
an errand. 

“In the name of heaven,” said the lady, ‘‘ what do 
you mean ?” 

“T mean, my dear Madam,” answered he, “‘ to have 
a little conversation with you upon a subject of great 
importance +o us both, and which I should like to dis- 
cuss without the possibility of interruption. Know, 
Madam, that, ever since I first saw you, I have fondly, 
madly loved you. You are become indispensable to 
my existence; and it depends upon you whether I 
shall hereafter be the most happy or the most miser- 
able of men.” 


He-sat down, and gazed at her fora few | 


‘« Mr Cayley,”' cried the iady, ‘‘ what foolery is this ? | 
You are not in your senses; you have indulged too 


much in liquor. For heaven’s sake, go home; and to- 


morrow you wiil have forgot that such ideas ever pos. | 
| victim of a profligate ; but still she saw that she did 
‘*No never, my angel!” cried he, “can I forget | 


sessed your brain.” 


that I have seen and loved you. 


I might sleep for | 


ages; and if I awakened at all, it would be with your | 
image imprinted as strongly as ever upon my heart. | 
You now see a man prepared for the most desperate | 


courses in order to obtain you. 
In the neighbourhood a coach stands ready to carry 
us far from every scene where you have hitherto been 
known. Consent, and I procure for you (which is 
now within my power) a reversal of your father’s at- 
tainder. You shall again possess the domains where 


Listen for a moment. - 


your fathers for ages back have been held in almost | 


regal veneration, and where you spent the pleasant 
years of your own youth. Deny me, and to-morrow 
your reputation is blasted for ever. The least plausi- 


ble tale, you well know, would be received and be- | 


lieved by society, if told respecting Mrs Macfarlane.” 

“ Profligate wretch!” exclaimed the unfortunate 
lady; ‘* can I believe my ears when they tell me that 
such wickedness exists in a human bosom? Look, 
sir, at this infant; were there no principles of virtue 
within me to dictate a contemptuous rejection of your 
proposals, do you think that I could leave this. inno- 
cent to pine and die under the cold neglect of strangers, 
or to survive to a less blessed life with the stigma of a 
disgraced mother fixed for ever upon her? Were I 
the basest woman that ever lived, as you seem to think 
me, would nature permit so awful a violation of her 
laws? Could I leave my child, and not next moment 
be struck dead by fire from heaven for my crime? The 
alternative, indeed, is awful. Well you know the 
point upon which I am most easily affected. Base, 
however, aS you avow yourself, I cannot yet suppose 
that you could be guilty of ‘a trick so worthy of the 
devil himself, as to blast the reputation, where you 
could not fix the real cause of infamy.” 

“ Do not flatter yourself too much on that score,” 
rejoined Cayley ; ‘you do not now see a man actuated 
by ordinary principles. Iam tortured and confounded 
by animpetuous passion, which you haveexcited. Ifyou 
take from me all hope of aconsent to my first proposal, 
I must endeavour to bring you into my power by the 
second. To-morrow! didIsay? Nay, I will go this 
night and tell every man I know that you are the slaye 
of my passion. Not a lady in Edinburgh but will 
know of it to-morrow before she has left her pillow. 


You will then, I think, see the necessity of consenting - 


to the scheme of flight which I now put into your 
power.” 

He pronounced these words in such a disordered and 
violent manner, that the unhappy lady sat for some 
time unable to reply. She hardly recovered her senses 
till she heard the outer door clang .behind him, as he 
went upon the demoniac purpose which he had threat- 
ened. 

The first place that Mr Cayley went to was John’s 
coffeehouse, a fashionabie tavern in the Parliament 
Square, where he found a large group of his dissolute 
young friends, drinking claret out of silver stoups. 
The company was in an advanced stage of intoxication 
and riot, very much to the annoyance, apparently, of 
a few smaller knots of decent citizens, who were in- 
dulging in some more moderate potations after the 
fatigues of the day, and endeavouring to understand 
as much as they could of the London Intelligencer, the 
Flying Post, and other little sheets of news which lay 
upon the various tables. ‘ Well, Cayley,” cried one 
of the young roisterers, * come and tell us how you are 
getting on now with the fair lady over the way—hus- 
band not at home—must be making great advances, I 
suppose.” “ Make yourself quite at ease on that sub- 
ject; I am so, [I assure you.” This he said in so 
significant a tone, that it was at once understood. <A 
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flood of raillery, however, was immediately opened 
upon him; no one would believe what he said, or 
rather implied—and thus, as they designed, he was 
drawn to make much more explicit declarations of his 
supposed triumph. No attempt was made by him- 
self or others to conceal the subject of their conver- 
sation from the rest of the individuals present. It was 
understood distinctly by the sober citizens above men- 
tioned, some of whom shrugged their shoulders, 
knocked their cocked hats firmly down upon their 
heads, took staff in hand, and strode consequentially 
and indignantly out of the room. As Cayley had pre- 
dicted, the whole affair was blazoned abroad before 
next morning. 

Mrs Macfarlane, as might be supposed, enjoyed little 
sleep ‘after the agitations of the preceding évening. 
She could hardly believe that any thing so wicked as 
what had been threatened by Mr Cayley could be per- 
petrated by a being in human shape; but yet, recol- 
lecting the extraordinary state in which he seemed to 
be, she could not altogether assure herself of the con- 
trary. In the forenoon she went to paya visit in a 
distant part of the town; and she could not help re- 
marking, that while she seemed to have become an 
object of additional interest to the male sex, the ladies, 
even those with whom she had formerly been on terms 
of civil recognition, averted their eyés from her, with 
an expression, as she thought, of contempt. 

The lady upon whom she called received her in the 
coldest manner, and, on an explanation being asked, 
did not hesitate to mention what she had heard as the 
town’s talk that morning, namely, that Mr Cayley 
professed himself to be her favoured lover. The un- 
fortunate lady burst into a passion of tears and lamen- 
tations at this intelligence, protested her innocenve a 
thousand times, and declared herself to be only the 


not produce an entirely exculpatory effect upon the 
mind of her friend. She went home in a state of dis- 
tress bordering on despair. Her early misfortunes 
through the severity of the government; her depen- 
dent situation in the houses of her kinsfolk ; her un- 
happy marriage to a man she could never love; and, 
finally, the cruel coldness with which she had been 
treated by her former friends in the days of her de- 
pression, all recurred upon her mind, and, united with 
the more awful grief which had now overtaken her, 
prepared her mind for the most desperate resolutions. 

Early in the afternoon she sent a note to Mr Cayley, 
requesting, in the usual terms, the favour of his com- 
pany. The receipt of her billet threw him into trans- 
ports of joy; for he believed that his scheme had 
already taken effect, and that she was now prepared 
to accede to his proposals. He therefore dressed him- 
self in his best style, and at the proper hour (he felt 
too secure of his prey to go sooner) walked across the 
street to his appointment. He wasshown intoa room 
at the back of the house, where he had never before 
been, and where there was little furniture besides-a 
picture of Mrs Macfarlane, painted by Sir John Me- 
dina, an Italian artist who long practised his trade at 
the Scottish capita!. This portrait, which he began 
to gaze upon with all the enthusiasm of a lover, re- 
presented his mistress in a style and manner strikingly 
beautiful. The utmost serenity, united with the us- 
most innocence, shone in those sweetly noble features, 
The fair open brow glowed like the summer sky calmly 
and cloudlessly beautiful. The eyes shone with the 
lustre of gladness and intelligence, and the whole ex- 
pression was ‘resolved into an exquisite and killing 
sunile. ‘The lover stood in a sort of transport before 
this image of all he held dear on earth, as if he were 
yielding to an idolatrous contemplation of its extra- 
ordinary loveliness, when the dvor was opeuned—and 
behold the original! Instead of the voluptuous smile 
which shone on the canvass of Medina, a beautiful 
Fury stood before him—a Hecate not yet grown old. 
He started with horror; for not only did she bear in 
her countenance the most threatening ensigns of pas- 
sion, but she carried in her hand two large pistols, one 
of which she held extended to him, while with the 
other she locked the door behind her, at the same time 
keeping a watchful and glaring eye upon her victim, 

‘“Wretch,” she said, ‘you have, ruined one who 
never did you wrong. You have destroyed me as 
completely asif you had stretched me lifeless beneath 
your hand. More than this, you have rendered others 
who are dear to me unhappy for ever. My child— 
you have deprived her of the nurture of a mother; 
you have fixed upon her name a stain which will 
never be washed out. And yet for all this, society, 
cruel as it is to the victim, provides no punishment— 
hardly even any censure—to the criminal. Were it 
now my will to permit you, you might walk away 
scatheless from the fair scene you had ravaged, with 
nothing to disturb your triumph, but the lamentations 
of somany broken hearts. You shall not, however, 
enjoy this triumph—for here you shall die!” 

Cayley had stood for a few moments, gazing alter- 
nately at her face and at the weapon she held extended 
towards him. He heard her address.asif he had heard 
it net. But at the last word, he recovered a little of 
his presence of mind, and made an effort to approach 
her. She at that moment fired, but without effect. 
The effort of drawing the trigger had depressed the 
muzzle of the weapon, and the ball entered the floor at 
his feet. She lost not an instant to presentand fire the 
other, the shot of which penetrated his breast, and 
he fell next moment before. her, with but one indis- 
tinct murmur of agony—and then all was still. 
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. QOne brief embrace to her child—a moment at the 
toilette to arrange her travelling dress, which she had 
previously prepared, and the beautiful murderess was 
ready to fly. She instantly left town for the south, 
and, as already mentioned, received shelter and con- 
cealment in the house of her distant kinsman, Sir John 
Swinton. How long she was there protected, is not 
known; but it was probably as long as the search of 
justice continued to be in the least eager. It was al- 
ways understood, by those aged persons who knew her 
story, and from whom the preceding facts have chiefly 
been derived, that she ultimately escaped to some re- 
mote continental state, where she was supported by 
contributions from her relations. Socloses one of the 
most tragical tales that stain the domestic annals of 
Scotland during the last century. 


SCOTTISH NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
CRIMINAL LAW. 
Wui Le the civil law of Scotland possesses few points 
of similitude to that of England, a difference of the 
like nature prevails with regard to the criminal juris- 
ae of the two nations. In this branch of the 
cottish law, certain ancient peculiarities and usages 
exist which have no parallel in the sister country, or 
perhaps any part of the world at the present day. 
The difference between the two codes may be briefly 
stated :—In England, every possible crime which can 
be imagined, or which has happened, is met by a sta- 
tute for its future prevention and punishment; in 
Scotland, on the other hand, while there are numbers 
of crimes similarly met by particular legislative enact- 
ments, a far greater proportion are dealt with, as they 
occur, on general principles—thus, the one is called 
the Statute Law, the other, the Common Law, and 
both are the boast of the nations to which they re- 
spectively belong. From what I have remarked of the 
observations of English writers on the criminal law of 
Scotland, it appears that few understand it thoroughly, 
and that they are generally ignorant or regardless of 
many local usages and moral characteristics of the peo- 
ple which influence its operation. Under the statute 
law, every man is well aware of his danger, when 
under temptation to commit a misdemeanour, and he 
may approach the very verge of crime with impunity, 
even while actually transgressing the moral law. 
With us, on the contrary, no man may leave the path 
of rectitude with the expectation that he is safe; and, 
consequently, he is wary in entering an enclosure in 
which he may in a moment be surprised. To judge 
fairly of the properties and value of the two opposite 
codes of law puinted out, it would be necessary to bring 
both into view collaterally with the other institutions 
of the country ; for by doing so, it would be found 
that the mischiefs of a too scrupulous regard to. sta- 
tutes on the one side, and an apparent danger in the 
dispensation of general law on the other, were in a 
great measure neutralised by minute provisions, not 
seen until the forms are nearly examined. This is 
more observable in the Scotch than the English law, 
and a comparison of their merits would incline me to 
prefer the former, on the score not only of vigour, but 
humanity. The criminal statute law of England is 
allowed to be sanguinary, and, I am afraid, it is very 
elusory. Besides, even granting that its alleged mi- 
nuteness might be beneficial, its unintelligibility, from 
a concourse of enactments, many hundreds of which 
have been rescinded, extended in their meaning, or 
obscured by others more recent, renders the whole one 
of the most contradictory and useles codes of jurispru- 
» dence in the world. 
The most obvious mischief in the statute law is the 
permission it gives to commit new offences, as well as 
an allowance to go within a hair-breadth of an actual 


infraction of old ones; thereby confusing ideas of | 


right and wrong. Hume, a popular Scotch writer on 
criminal law, points out the superiority of the com- 
mon over the statute law, in these words:—An in. 
cipient desire to commit crimein Scotland “is repressed 
in its beginning, and more effectually than it can ever 
be by any statute, because all statutes are liable to be 
partial and defective in their description of offences ; 
and thus the transgressor finds the means of eluding 
the sanction, and the law itself falls into contempt. 
But it is also a merciful course to the offender; be- 
cause the crime, being censured on its first appearance, 
and before it has become flagrant or alarming to the 
. community, is restrained at that season by far milder 
correctives than are afterwards necessary to be ap- 
plied to it, when the growing evil has come to require 
the passing of an express law in its behalf. Thus in 
England the sending of incendiary or threatening let- 
ters is punished with death, in virtue of certain sta- 
tutes which passed at a time when this sort of wicked- 
ness prevailed. But our judges punished the first 
offender of this sort (whose trial was within these 


found necessary to seek authority of any higher or 
more rigorous punishment. The same is true with 
regard to the corruption or alteration of bills, promis- 


sory notes, and the like, to the prejudice of the accepa 


tor, which by certain statutes is felony without benefit 
of clergy in England, and is punishable with us at 
common Jaw with transportation. Many. other ex- 
amples might be given. In short, if things are to be 
judged of upon the testimony of experience, and not 
according to the fallacious conjectures of human wis- 
dom before the event, the inhabitanis of Scotland have 


| even hanged. 


no reason to envy the condition, with respect to the | days’ imprisonment, weuld be inflicted. 


administration of criminal justice, of any other part of 
Europe.” , 

Though this eulogium on the superiority of Scotch 
criminal law be correct, in so far that in many cases a 
leniency is exercised in Scotland which would not 
have taken place in England under like circumstances, 
it is but justice to say, that there could likewise be 
produced evidence where undue severity, according 
to the caprice of judges, has been inflicted. Never- 
theless, if we examine the conduct of judges in recent 
times, and bring to remembrance some particular sub- 
sidiary checks which frustrate the malignity of prose- 
cution, we have not much to regret that the criminal 
law is so ill defined in its properties. It is confessed 
that at one period, and that too not of a distant date, 
the will of judges, aided by the dependent character 
of juries, and the trammels under which the press la- 
boured, tended to lower the respectability of our cri- 
minal jurisprudence; but I am strongly inclined to 
think that a very different line of procedure would 
in the present time be adopted. 

Whatsoever may be the expression of the statutes in 
reference to particular crimes, it isa certain fact, that 
in almost all cases of misdemeanour or infraction of 
the laws, the character of the culprit sways both the 
public prosecutor and the minds of the judges. On 
many occasions, neither have it in their power to do 
otherwise than apply the exact punishment, or to di- 
vert the regular course of justice, leaving the mitiga- 
tion of the penalty to his Majesty; but more ordina- 
rily they have it in their power to modify the asperity 
of the law, according to circumstances. The chief 
guiding legal principle in a Scottish criminal prosecu- 
tion, is the strict attention which is paid to the for- 
mer good or bad character of theaccused. The Eng- 
lish statute law in some instances provides a higher 
degree of punishment for the commission of a crime for 
the second time ; but in bringing an individual to trial, 
it does not rest any plea upon his having been simply 
a bad character, either supposed or established ; and 
this acts as a slight check to the general severity of 
the law. In being subjected to a criminal prosecu- 
tion in Scotland, the law acts very differently. When 
an accusation is laid for a specified crime, accom- 
panied with the charge of being “‘ habit and repute” 
an evil doer, the indictment rises prodigiously in value, 
and the punishment is inflicted with a rigour which, 
in a case without such an aggravation, would be en- 
tirely unknown. To be habit and repute a thief or 
other felon, was at one time a most dangerous pro- 
perty. It could have formed the sole ground of in- 
dictment, and, if proved, might have been punished 
by scourging, imprisonment, and even transportation 
from the kingdom. It has long since been disused on 
these unduly severe terms, and now acts only as an 
aggravation of the special charges. 

The law of habit and repute has been denounced by 
various writers as ungenerous, and the mention of 
such 4 singular mode of making up a charge may per- 
haps excite the contempt of a stranger; but really, 
though apparently mischievous at first view, it seems 
on all occasions to be used to great advantage in clear- 
ing society of only its worst characters. In no case 
is it stretched to the extent of depressing a criminal 
who may have in former times been known to live a 
course of iniquity, and after betaking himself to an 
honest mode of life for some years, again relapsed into 
crime. It is only applied to those who are caught in 
the midst of their career of wickedness, and have been 
a torment to society. It has the incalculably benefi- 
cent effect of raising a distinction between the hard- 


| ened ruffian, and the unfortunate poverty-propelled 


infringer of the laws for the first time,* although both 
be charged with the commission of nominally the 
same crime. 

English criminal statutes are often very explicit in 
regard to the penalty to be incurred by stealing ar- 
ticles of a particular value—raising the punishment 
in proportion as the price rises in amount. The law 
of Scotland makes little or no difference in the degree 
of punishment it inflicts on this score. When a lar- 
ceny is committed to the extent of thirty shillings, 
the penalty will be as severe as if it were to the 
amount of forty shilliags, or forty pounds. On this 
account, that species of ridiculous: straining of coun- 
selin England, to make it appear on trial that the 
value of goods stolen was beneath a certain amount, 
is never witnessed in this country. It is the charac- 
teristic of habit and repute, which here as every where 
else regulates the penalty; and it may often have oc- 
curred, that while one man, who has been charged 
with stealing forty shillings’ worth of goods, has been 
only doomed to three months’ imprisonment, another 
for a larceny of twopence has been transported, or 
The charge of stealing a pair of old 
shoes, of threepence in value, as a witty writer no- 


) t | tices, and with being at the same time habit and re- 
fifty genre) with transportation ; and it has never been | 


pute a thief, if proved would bring the prisoner by 
law to the gallows, when, without this qualification, 
avery modified degree of punishment, such as a few 


* There was once a curious merciful peculiarity in the Scottish 


| law, by which any person in a famishing condition, or in a state 
| of general destitution, could steal with impunity as much food as 


he could carry away on his back; and which usage is noticed by 
institutional writers under the name of the law ot burdinseck 01 
burthynsack. It has been long completely in desuetude, but it is 
nevertheless remarkable, that many of the lower orders of people 
have still an idea that persons dying for lack of food may help 
themselves from the store of others by force, without incurring a 
judicial penalty. 


In practice, 
such cruelty is avoided by the temperate and adroit 
management of the public prosecutor, who uses his 
discretion in restricting the penalty; and so happily 
is this generally done, that in Scotland none but the 
most debased criminals, in whom no redeeming pro- 
Lat can be discovered, are put to death on the scaf- 
old. 

The office of Lord Advocate, or General Public 
Prosecutor, just alluded to, will form the subject of 
my next paper on the Scottish National Institutions. 


THE STOLEN PRESIDENT. 

THE custom of stealing away town-bailies and coun- 
cillors, so as to baulk the election of a particular mem- 
ber of Parliament, and which is of no very rare occur- 
rence in Scotland, meets with a parallel in early periods 
of our history in the abduction of persons of consider- 
able influence in the state or on the bench. Au incident 
of this nature, illustrative of the former unsettled state 
of the country, may here be related for the amusement 
of my readers :— 

In the reign of Charles I., when the moss-trooping 
practices were not entirely discontinued, the tower of 
Gilnockie, in the parish of Cannoby, was occupied by 
William or Willie Armstrong, a lineal descendant of 
the famous John Armstrong of Gilnockie, executed by 
James V. The hereditary love of plunder had de- 
scended to this person with the family mansion ; and 
upon some marauding party he was seized and impri- 
soned in the tolbooth of Jedburgh. The Earl of Fra- 
quair, Lord High Treasurer, happening to visit Jed- 
burgh, and knowing this border moss-trooper, inquired 
the cause of his confinement. Willie replied, he was 
imprisoned for stealing two ethers (halters), but, upon 
being more closely interrogated, acknowledged there 
were two delicate colis atthe end of them. The joke, 
such as it was, amused the earl, who exerted his-ins 
terest, and succeeded in releasing Willie from bond- 
age. Some time afterwards, a lawsuit of importance 
to Lord Traquair was to be decided in the Court of 
Session, and there was every reason to believe that the 
judgment would turn upon the voice of the presid- 
ing judge, who has a casting vote in case of an equal 
division among his brethren. The opinion of the 
president was unfavourable to Lord Traquair; and 
the point was, therefore, to keep him out of the way 
when the question should be tried. In this dilemma, 
the earl had recourse to Willie Armstrong, who. at 
once offered his service to kidnap the president. Upon 
due scrutiny, he found it was the judge’s practice fre~ 
quently to take the air on horseback on the sands of 
Leith without an attendant. In one of these excur- 
sions, Willie, who had long watched his opportunity, 
ventured toaccost the president, and engage himincon- 
versation. Hisaddress and language were so amusing, 
that he decoyed the president into an unfrequented 
and furzy common, called the Figgate Whins, where, 
riding suddenly up to him, he pulled him from his 
horse, muffled him in a large cloak which he had pro- 
vided, and rode off with the luckless judge trussed up 
behind him. Wiéill crossed the country with- great 
expedition, by paths known only to persons of his 
description, and deposited his weary and terrified 
burden inan old castle in Annandale, called the Tower 
of Graham. The judge’s horse being found, it was con- 
cluded he had thrown his rider into the sea ; his friends 
went into mourning, and a successor was appointed to 
his office. Meanwhile, the poor president spent a 
heavy time in the vault of the castle. He was impri- 
soned, and solitary; received. his food through an 
aperture in the wall, and never hearing the sound of 
a human voice, save when a shepherd called his dog 
by the name of Batty, and when a female domestic 
called upon Maudge, the cat. Tnese, he concluded, 
were invocations of spirits, for he held himself to be 
in the dungeon of a sorcerer. At length, after three 
months had elapsed, the lawsuit was decided in fa- 
vour of Lord ‘Traquair, and Will was directed to set 
the president at liberty. Accordingly, he entered the 
vault at the dead of night, seized the president, 
muffled him once more into the cluak, without speak~ 
ing a single word ; and using the same mode of trans- 
portation, conveyed him to Leith sands, and set 
down the astonished judge on the very spot where he 
had taken him up. The joy of his friends, and the 
less agreeable surprise of his successor, may be easily 
conceived, when he appeared in court to reclaim his 
office and honours. All embraced his own persuasion 
that be had been spirited away by witchcraft; nor 
could he himself be convinced of the contrary, until, 
many yearsafterwards, happening to travel in Annan- 
dale, his ears were saluted once more with thesounds 
of Maudge and Baity, the only notes which had so- 
laced his long confinement. This led to a discovery 
of the whole story; but in these disorderly times it 
was only laughed at as a fair ruse de guerre. Wild 
and strange as this tradition may seem, there is little 
doubt of its foundation infact, ‘he judge upon whose 
person this extraordinary stratagem was practised, was 
Sir Alexander Gibson, Lord Durie, collector of the 
reports well known in the Scottish law under the title 
of Durie’s Decisions. He was advanced to the station 
of an ordinary Lord of Session, 10th July 1621, and 
died at his own house of Durie, July 1646. 
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SCOTTISH JESTS AND ANECDOTES. 
DR ADAM SMITH. 

This distinguished philosopher was remarkable for 
absence of mind, for simplicity of character, and for 
muttering to himself as he walked along the streets. 
As an anecdote of the first peculiarity, it is related of 
him, that, having one Sunday morning walked into 
his garden at Kirkaldy, dressed in little besides his 
nightgown, he gradually fell into a reverie, from 
which he did not awaken till he found himself in the 
streets of Dunfermline, a town at least twelve miles 
off. He had in reality trudged along the king’s 
highway all that distance, in the pursuit of a certain 
train of ideas; and he was only eventually stopped in 
his progress by the bells of Dunfermline, which hap- 
pened at the time to be ringing the people to church. 
flis appearance in a crowded street, on a Scotch Sun- 
day morning, without clothes, is left to the imagina- 
tion of the reader. 

Tt is told, as an example of the second peculiarity, 
that on the evenings of those very days which he had 
devoted to the composition of the Wealth of Nations, 
he would sometimes walk backwards and forwards 
through his parlour, waiting for an opportunity when 
he might abstract a lump of sugar from the tea-table, 
unobserved ty his housekeeper, who exercised a kind 
of control over him. 

It used to be related of him, that one day, ashe was 
muttering very violently to himself, in passing along 
the streets of Edinburgh, he passed close to a couple 
of fishwomen, who. were sitting at their stalls. At 
once putting him down for a madman at large, one 
remarked to the other, in a pathetic tone, ‘“‘ Hech! 
and he’s weel put on too;” id est, well dressed ; the 
idea of his being a gentleman having of course much 
increased her sympathy. 


LORD KAIMES. 

Lord Kaimes, it is very well known, paid great and 
successful attenion to the improvement of agriculture. 
A great number of years ago, a German quack, who 
called himself Baron Von Haak, vaunted of having 
discovered a powerfully fertilising manure, which he 
advertised for sale, pretending that a very small quan- 
tity sufficed to fertilise an acre of land in a very extraor- 
dinary manner. Happening to converse with one of 
his neighbours upon this subject, a plain sagacious 
farmer, the farmer observed to Lord Kaimes that he 
had no faith in the baron’s nostrum, as he conceived 
the proposed quantity vastly too small to be of any use. 
“¢ My good friend,” said Lord Kaimes, ‘‘such are the 
wonderful discoveries in science, that I should not be 
surprised if, at some future time, we might be able to 
carry the manure of an acre of land to the field in 
our coat pocket !’”* “ Very possibly,” replied the far- 
mer; ‘but, in that case, I suspect you will be able to 
bring back the crop in your waistcoat pocket.” 


INTESTINAL WARDROBE. 

An ancestor of Sir Walter Scott joined the Preten- 
der, and with his brother was engaged in that unfor- 
tunate adventure, which ended in a skirmish and 
captivity at Preston, 1715. It was the fashion of those 
times for all persons of the rank of gentlemen to wear 
scarlet waistcoats. . A ball had struck one of the bro- 
thers, and carried a part of his dress into his body ; 
and in this condition he was taken prisoner, with a 
number of his companions, and stript, as was.too often 
the practice in these remorseless civil wars. Thus 
wounded, and nearly naked, having only a shirt on, 
and an old sack about him, the angestor of the great 
poet was sitting, along with his brother and a hun- 
dred and fifty unfortunate gentlemen, in a granary 
at, Preston. ‘The wounded man fell sick, as the story 
goes, and vomited the scarlet, which the ball had 
furted into the wound. ‘‘Oh, man, Wattie !”’ cried 
his brother, ‘‘if you have got a wardrobe in your 
wame, I wish you would vomit me a pair of breeks, 
for I have meikle need of them.”? The wound after- 
wards healed. 


ANECDOTE OF SPEAKING OUT IN CHURCH. 

A most amusing instance of speaking out in church 
occurred some years ago in the parish of «is; he 
niinister, in preaching upon the story of Jonah, ut- 
tered a piece of declamatory rhetoric, to something 
like the following effect :—‘‘ And what sort of a fish 
was it, my brethren, that God had appointed thus to 
execute his holy will. Wasit a shark, my brethren ? 
No—it could not be a shark ; for God could never have 
ventured the person of his beloved Prophet amongst 
the deadly teeth of that ravenous fish. What fish 
was it, then, my brethren? Was it a salmon, think 
ye? Ahno; that were too narrow a lodging. There's 
no ae salmon i’ the deepest pule o’ a’ Tweed could 
swallow aman. Besides, ye ken, it’s mair natural 
for men to swallow salmon, than for salmon to swal- 
low men. What, then, was it? Was it a sea lion, 
or a sea horse, or a sea dog, or the great rhinoceros ? 
Ob, no! Theseare not Scripter beasts ava. Ye’reas 
far aff’t as ever. Which of the monsters of the great 
deep was it, can ye tellme ?” Herean old spectacled 
dame, who had an eleemosynary seat on the pulpit 
stair, thinking that the minister was in a real per- 
plexity about the name of the lish, interrupted him with, 
‘* Hoot, sir, it was awhale, ye ken.” “ Out upon ye, 
you graceless wife that you are !’’ cried the orator, so 
enrayed as almost to fly out of the pulpit at her, 
‘thus to take the word out of the mouth of God’s mi- 
tister !”” 


IMPROMPTU OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

When Monsieur Alexandre, the celebrated ventri- 
loquist, was in Scotland, he paid a visit to Abbotsford, 
where he entertained hie distinguished host, and the 
other visitors, with his unrivalled imitations. Next 
morning, when he was about to depart, Sir Walter 
Scott felt a good deal embarrassed as to the sort of ac- 
knowledgment he should offer; but at length resolv- 
ing that it would probably be most agreeable to the 
young foreigner to be paid in professional coin, if in 
any, he stepped aside for a few minutes, and on re- 
turning, presented him with the following epigram. 
To English readers it must be explained, that Sir 
Walter holds the situation of sheriff of the county of 
Selkirk. 

Of yore, in old England; it was not thought good 

To carry two visages under one hood ; 

What should folk say to you 2 who have faces such plenty 

That from under one hood you last night show’d us 
twenty ! 

Stand forth, arch deceiver, and tell us in truth, 

Are you handsome or ugly, in age or in youth? 

Man, woman, or child—a dog or a mouse ? 

Or are you, at once, each live thing in the house ? 

Each live thing did I ask ?—each dead implement too, 

A workshop in your person—saw, chisel, and screw |! 

Above all, are you one individual? Iknow — 

You must be at least Alexandre and Co. 

But I think you’re a troop—an assemblage—a mob, 

And that I, as the sheriff, should take up the job; 

And instead of rehearsing your wonders in verse, 

Must read you the riot act, and bid you disperse. 


CHOOSING A PROFESSION. 
An old Scotch laird, who was engaged in selecting 
a liberal profession for his son, thus delivered his 
thoughts upon the subject :—‘* When I gang through 
the New Toon of Edinburgh, I seen this ane vriter, 


and that ane vriter—amaist every house has a vriler, 
leeving in’t. Fient hae me but I think I’ll hae to mak ° 


our Jock a vriter too; no that I think the callant 
likely ever to make ony thing by’t, but just it may 
aiblins keep the lave aff him.” 

HINT TO EMIGRANTS. 

An acquaintance of Bailie M‘G——, of D ; 
made a grievous plaint to him one day of the hard 
times, and the impossibility of scraping together a 
livelihood in this wretched country. The bailie’s own 


‘experience ran directly counter to these dolorous 


croakings, for his industry had realised a handsome 
competence ; but he knew too much of the world to 
attempt proving to the complainer that ill success 
might be partly his own fault. He contented himself 
with remarking, that it was surely possible for a trades- 
man to draw together a tolerable business. ‘“ Not in 
this country,” his friend repeated. ‘‘ Weel, then,” 
said the bailie, “‘ what say ye to emigration? Ihave 
heard that some push their way geyan weel at Hobart 
Town or the Cape.” “ Yes,’’ replied his desponding 
townsman, ‘that might be the case aince in a day; 
but if there is business there, there are mair folk now 
than can get a share o’t.”” ‘ Weel, it’s maybe true 
ye say,” rejoined the bailie, whose policy it was 
never to contradict any man directly; “‘ but ye might 
gang farther—ye might gang up into the interior.” 
“‘ There’s naething,”’ said the inveterate grumbler, 
“there’s naething there but kangaroos.”” The worthy 
magistrate was something nettled at this pertinacious 
hopelessness, and concluding that kangaroos were a 
tribe of native savages, among whom a careful pedlar 
might make pretty good bargains, he replied hastily, 
“¢ Weel aweel, and isna a kangaroo’s siller as.good as 
another man’s ?”—Chambers’s Scottish Jests. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
JOHN SOBIESKI. 


Tue life of John Sobieski, the intrepid Polish patriot, 


is one of the most interesting which can be offered 
within the scope of royal biography, and cannot fail 
to be of universal acceptation. Joining all the spirit 
of ancient chivalry with Christian piety, and an ex- 
traordinary desire to secure the independence of his 
country, he finds few parallels in history, and can 
perhaps be compared only to our own Scottish hero 
Sir William Wallace, though far surpassing him in 
the magnitude of his warlike operations, and their ef- 
fects on the condition of Europe. While exciting our 
admiration of his conduct, he is equally entitled to our 
grateful reverence, for he was the saviour of Chris- 
tendom; and but for his exertions, that might not 
have been a vain threat which destined the altar of 
St Peter’s to become the manger of the Moslem’s 
horse. 

John Sobieski was descended from an illustrious 
Polish family, and was born in the summer of 1629. 
The education of the future hero, like that of his el- 
der brother Mark, corresponded to his high fortunes. 
In his father’s princely inheritance of Zalkiew, he was 
taught not only the theory of war, but languages, his- 
tory, politics, philosophy—every thing, in fact, likely 
to be useful to one whom his birth and connections 
destined to the first offices in the state. His ready 
genius required little aid from instructors, and his ac- 
tive frame was rendered hardy by martial exercises. 
Whether listening to the counsels of a father, whom 
a cultivated understanding and great experience in 
the world rendered the best of teachers, or bearding 
the wild boar in the recesses of his patrimonial forests, 
he afforded sure presages of his future eminence. 


But the most agreeable of his occupations was in an- 


«< 


ticipating the vengeance which he vowed one day to 
take on the Osmanlis, or Turks, the continual ene- 
mies of his country, his religion, and his race. 

Our young hero had scarcely attained his sixteenth 
year, when he and Mark were sent on their travels. 
In France he became the friend no less than the pupil 
of the great Condé ; in Italy he applied himself to the 
fine arts, to public law, and to the policy of princes ; 
at Constantinople he leisurely surveyed the propor- 
tions of the formidable antagonist against which, 
both as a Christian and a noble Pole, he had been 
taught to nourish unextinguishable hatred. He was 
preparing to pass among the Tartars, when an alarm- | 
ing insurrection of the serfs, and an invasion of Tar- 
tars, summoned him to the defence of his countrys ~ 
In no country in Europe was the slavery of the lower 
classes so utterly galling and abject as in Poland. 
But human endurance has its limits. The dreadful 
tyranny to which the serfs were subjected led them at 
length to break out into the present rebellion. An 
aged Cossack chief had his property seized hy a Polish 
intendant ; he was himself bound in fetters, and his 
wife and family murdered. His soul being on fire 
with these injuries, on his release he loudly proclaim- 
ed his wrongs ; and 300,000 of his countrymen and of 
the Tartars whose Khan had espoused his cause, rose 
to avenge them. At the head of this imposing force 
he cut in pieces the armies sent against him by the 
diet. As he advanced into Polish Russia, he was 
joined by the serfs who had previously massacred 
their lords, and by some thousands of Arian and Cal- 
vinistic nobles, whom the intolerance of the diet or 
state council had doomed to death. -In this manner 
rolled on the frightful inundation, when the two in- 
trepid Sobieskis hastened from the Ottoman capital to 
oppose the confederated forces. Having supported 
the election of John Cassimir to the throne of the re- 
public, John Sobieski eagerly commenced his military 
career. In the outset he had a subordinate rank, but 
his valour soon raised him to distinction. In the first 
campaign his brother Mark was slain. The insurrec- 
tion was finally qnelled; but new foes arose—on the 
one side the Swedish Charles Gustavus, on the other 
the Muscovite Czar Alexis, ravaged the country with 
impunity. The Polish armies were annihilated— 
John Cassimir was driven from his throne—and for a 
time the nation ceased to exist. Butsome true hearts — 
there were, and among those none was truer or braver 
than Sobieski’s, who never despaired of the country. 
Noble and peasant at length combined, and Cassimir 
was restored. During these contentions, which con- * 
tinued many years, Sobieski was gradually rising to 
higher commands. His successes over the Muscovite 
general, Sheremstoff, and above all the brilliant vic- 
tory he gained over the same enemy at Slobadyssa, 
where 70,000 of the Czar’s forces were killed or taken, 
drew on him the attention of Europe, and elevated 
him to a rank with the greatest captains of the age. 
His exploits during the six following years against the 
Muscovites and Tartars procured him, from his grate. 
ful sovereign, first the elevated post of Grand Mar. 
shal, next tat of Grand Hetman of the crown. In 
the former capacity, he presided over the administra- 
tion, and was the only man in the realm, who, by 
virtue of his office, could inflict the punishment of 
death without appeal. In the latter capacity he was 
invested with the supreme disposal of the military 
force. x 

The joy of the Poles was great to see their fayour- 
ite captain thus placed at the head of all the civil and 
military dignities of Poland. The confidence they 
expected in his abilities was soon put to a severe trial. 
In 1667, 100,000 Cossacks and Tartars invaded the 
kingdom, and to meet these formidable numbers, 
there were only 10,000 ill-equipped soldiers; “ but,” 
said an officer of state,“ if we have no troops, we have 
Sobieski, who is an army himself; if the public trea- 
sury be empty, hi§ own revenues supply what is want- 


‘ing; he burdens his patrimony with debts, that he 


may support the men he has raised.” This was lite- 
rally true. At his own expense the patriotic Hetman 
raised an army of 20,000, and fearlessly marched to 
meet the enemy. Having entrenched himself at Pod- 
haic, he sustained, during sixteen successive days, 
with unshaken intrepidity, the impetuous onset of the 
assailants, on whom he inflicted a heavy loss. He did 
more: on the morning of the seventeenth, with his 
greatly diminished band, he issued from his fortifica- 
tions, audaciously assumed the offensive, and in a few 
hours utterly routed Cossack and Tartar, with the 
Sultan Galga at their head, and compelled them to 
sue for peace. Success so splendid had been expected 
by no man, and all Poland flocked to the churches to. 
thank God for having given her such a hero in the 
time of her need. ee 

In the succeeding reign of Michael, the services of 
Sobieski were fully as important. In 1671, he opened 
a campaign with a handfulof followers, and triumphed 
over Cossack, Tartar, and Turk. But he derived 
little satisfaction from his splendid successes, The 
king, terrified even in victory, -consented not only to 
the dismemberment of the kingdom, but to the humi- 
liation of an annual tribute as the price of peace. At 
theconclusion of this ignominious peace, the nation 
was torn by factions, and the Hetman retired to his 
estates in disgust. He was again called forth in order 
to defend his character from-the vilest aspersions,” 
which he did most effectually, and accomplished at the 
same time the rupture of the disgracefultreaty. This 
event once more brought Sobieski into the field. His 
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exploits were now fully more astonishing than they 
were before. He captured the strongest holds of the 
Turks, and drove them beyond the Danube; and 
Europe thanked God for “the most signal successes 
which, for three centuries, Christendom had gained 
over the Infidel.”? At the close of the campaign, Mi- 
chael, who was an imbecile monarch, fortunately died. 
This latter event immediately induced a meeting of 
the Polish diet, in which every landholder in the 
country considered himself entitled to assist. On the 
20th of April 1674, the diet opened, all the chivalry 
of Poland being ranged under their respective pala- 
tinates. Various foreign candidates were on this oc- 
-casion proposed, and each, in his turn, rejected. At 
length the president of the assembly spoke—“ Let a 
Pole reign over Poland; a sentiment which was 
hailed with approbation by the crowd. ‘ We have,” 
he continued, ‘‘a man among us who has ten times 
save’ the republic by his head and his arm; who is 
hailed, both by the whole world and by ourselves, as the 
first and greatest of the Poles. By placing him at our 
head, we shall best consecrate his own glory; happy 
shall we be in being able to honour, by an additional 
title, the remaining days of one who has devoted every 
day to the interests of the republic; happier still in 
securing our own safety, by rescuing genius and pa- 
triotism from the shackles cast over them, and invest- 
ing both with new energy and power. We know 
that such a king will maintain our nation in the rank 
it occupies, because he has hitherto maintained it in 
ite present elevation—an elevation to which he him- 
self has raised it. Poles !’? concluded the animated 
speaker, ‘‘if we here deliberate in peace on the elec- 
tion of a king; if the most illustrious potentates soli- 
cit our suffrages ; if our power be increased, and our 
liberties left to us—where is the glory? Call to 
mind the wonders of Slobadyssa, Podhaic, Kaluz, 
Kotzin—imperishable names !—and choose for your 
monarch JOHN SoniesKi!” The effect was electri- 
eal; all the Polish and Lithuanian palatinates shouted 
“Long live King John IIL!” The soldiery drew 
their swords, swearing to exterminate all who did not. 
join the cry. Sobieski was hence proclaimed, and 
entered on his new and royal functions with the ap- 
probation of all. 
- John Sobieski was thus raised for his talents and 
services to the highest office at which any human be- 
ing can arrive. He was now the king of Poland; 
‘but we shall immediately see whether his apparently 
enviable honours brought with them peace and satis- 
faction. The new king was almost immediately called 
on to justify the confidence reposed in him by a gal- 
Jant nation. While obtaining his accustomed suc- 
cesses over the Tartars, he was suddenly assailed by 
Mahomet at the head of an amazing, and a disci- 
plined force. He had but 8000 men left, and the ar- 
rival of supplies was of all things the most contingent. 
He threw himself into Lemberg, where he was speedily 
invested. All Poland believed him lost; yet he sent 
for his queen and children, resolved, that, if con- 
quered, their lives and his should there find a tomb. 
Taking advantage of a heavy fall of snow, which a 
high wind blew in the face of the foe, he one day is- 
sned from the fortress, led on his heroic band, shout- 
ing his favourite and pious war-cry of Christ for ever! 
and, after a sharp conflict, again routed the infidels, 
who fled with precipitation before this second Coeur de 
Lion. Well might all Christendom cry A miracle! 
for such wonders had never been wrought since the 
heroic days of Cressy and Poitiers. It was hoped that 
such disastrous defeats would deter the Moslems from 
opposing a captain who appeared as if raised up by 
Providence to be their scourge, if not their destruc- 
tion ; but this time their pride was exasperated ; they 
levied another and more formidable army (three hun- 
dred thousand strong), which they confided to the 
Pacha of Damascus, the most resolute and ferocious 
of their generals: The Polish kings forces might 
reach ten thousand, yet, fearful as were the odds, he 
scorned to retreat. Having entrenched himself be. 
tween tfvo small villages on the banks of the Dneis- 
ter, he supported, during twenty successive days, the 
most desperate efforts of the enemy, whose formidable 
artillery showered continued destructioninto his camp. 
Never before had his situation been so critical. The 
bombardment was terrific, and was not remitted day 
or night; the ranks of the Poles were thinned by it, 
no less than by the frequent sallies which the king 
led to the very centre of the dense ranks of the Mos- 
lem. The Pacha was utterly confounded at such su- 
pernatural resistance; it gave way to admiration of 
the great hero; he proposed terms of peace, but they 
were rejected with scorn. After a pause, the bombard- 
mnent recommenced ; and as the balls and shells fell 
thick among this heroic band, Sobieski ordered them 
to be returned by his own guns and mortars. The 
alacrity of the soldiers in gathering up every~ball and 
shell as they fell, in thrusting them into the ever-ac- 
tive engines, and dashing them into the faces of those 
who had sent them, would have roused the patriotism 
of the most insensible, and inspired even cowards 
with bravery. The Turks were thunderstruck at 
seeing so brisk a fire all at once resumed; they 
doubted not that the Tartars, their allies, who occu- 
pied the left bank of the Dneister, had suffered sup- 
plies to be poured into the camp. Forty-eight hours 
of inaction followed. On the morning of October 14, 
1676, the astonishment of the Moslems knew no 
bounds when they saw the Pole calmly issue from his 
entrenchments, with his few followers drawn up for 


battle, apparently as confident of the result as if le- 
gions had encompassed him. They could not believe a 
mere man would attempt such a thing: from that mo- 
ment their superstition invested him with supernatu- 
ral powers. The Tartars exclaimed that there was 
no use in contending with “the wizard king.” The 
Pacha would not engage, and offered an honourable 
peace, which was immediately accepted. 

In these extraordinary efforts, Sobieski received no 
support from the European powers, although he pro- 
mised, if succoured, to drive the Mussulmauns of Tur- 
key back into those solitudes which vomited them 
forth. During the short peace which followed his last 
campaign, his life was embittered by the political in- 
trigues of his wife, a Frenchwoman. This inquietude 
was, however, soon exhilarated by a new and still more 
tremendous war with the Turks, who now broke in 
upon Hungary in irresistible force, threatening the 
subjugation of Austria, and terrifying the adjacent 
principalities. All eyes were again directed to So- 
bieski. Rome trembled, and the Pope continually dis- 
patched couriers to implore his interference in saving 
the church from the Moslem yoke. Withthe subsidies 
which he received from Rome, our hero was enabled 
to raise an army of 16,000 men. Soon he was joined 
by the Austrian forces, and his exultation wa. extreme 
to find himself at the head of 70,000 troops, having 
never before commanded half so many ; with these he 
thought himself a match not only for 300,000 Turks 
and Tartars, but for the whole infidel world. The 
celebrated campaign of Vienna was now opened, but 
need not be related here. On the morning of Sep- 
tember 11, 1683, the allied army reached the summit 
of a chain of mountains, from which the Austrian ca- 
pital and the wide-spread gilded tents of the Moslems 
formed a magnificent prospect. Great was the asto- 
nishment of Kara Mustapha, the Turkish commander, 
to behold heights which he had confidently deemed in- 
accessible glittering with Polish lances. He did not 
then know that ‘‘ the wizard king” was there, but the 
unwelcome intelligence was soon conveyed to him. 

Next day, having heard mass and communicated— 
a pious practice which he never neglected when any 
great struggle was impending—the king descended the 
mountain to encounter the dense hosts of the Moslems 
in the plains below. The shouts of the Christian army 
bore to the infidels the dreaded name of Sobieski! The 
latter were driven from their entrenchments after some 
time. On contemplating these works, he deemed them 
too strong and too formidably defended to be forced. 
Five o’clock p. mM. had sounded, and he had given up 
for the day all hope of the grand struggle, when the 
provoking composure of Mustapha, whom he espied 
in a splendid tent tranquilly taking coffee with his 
two sons, roused him to such a pitch that he instantly 
gave orders for a generalassault. It was made simul- 
taneously on the wings and centre. He himself made 
towards the Pacha’s tent, bearing down all opposition, 
and repeating with a loud voice, Non nobis, non nobis, 
Domine exercituum, sed nomini tuo, da gloriam! (Not 
unto us, not unto us, but to thy name, Lord of Hosts, 
be ascribed the glory.) He was soon recognised by 
Tartar and Cossack, who had so often beheld him 
blazing in the van of the Polish chivalry; they drew 
back, while his name rapidly passed from one extre- 
mity to the other of the Ottoman lines, to the dismay 
of those who had refused to believe him present. At 
that,moment the hussars, raising their national cry, 
“God for Poland !” cleared a ditch which would long 
have arrested the infantry, and dashed into the deep 
ranks oftheenemy. They were a gallant band ; their 
appearance almost justified the saying of one of their 
kings, “ That if the sky itself were to fall, they would 
bear it up on the points of their lances!”? Theshock 
was rude, and for some minutes dreadful; but the 
valour of the Poles, still more the reputation of the 


leader, and more than all, the finger of God, routed 


these immense hosts; they gave way on every side ; 
the Khan of the Tartars was borne along with the 
stream tothe tent of the now despairing vizier. ‘ Canst 
not thou help me?” said Mustapha to the brave Tar- 
tar; ‘then I am lost indeed!” ‘The Polish king 
is there !”’ replied the other; “I know him well! 
Did I not tell thee that all we had to do was to get away 
as quick as possible ?” Still the vizier attempted to 
make a stand; in vain—as well might he have essayed 
to stem the ocean tide. With tears in his eyes he 
embraced his sons, and followed the universal example 
—of flight. It would be impossible to describe the 
transports of the Christian world when the result of 
the campaign was known. Protestants as well as 
Roman Catholics caught the enthusiasm ; every pul- 
pit in Italy, Spain, and England, resounded with the 
praises of the illustrious victor. The Pope was over- 
whelmed with joy, and, bathed in tears of gratitude, 
remained for hours prostrate before a crucifix. Reader, 
this successful battle of Sobieski saved a large portion 


of Europe from the bloody and iron yoke of the Ma-- 


hommedans. This was their last attempt on Hurope, 
and from thenceforward they acted only on the de- 
fensive. ; 
Amidst the rejoicings of Christendom, Sobieski was 
unhappy. He was beset by factions in the kingdom, 
whe rendered his reign and his life miserable. True 
to its character, Poland continued divided against it. 
self. There was no unanimity in its councils, and all 
its successes only engendered new causes of discontent. 
Finding himself unable to control the Polish nobles, 
and distracted by the intrigues of his wife, Sobieski 
resolved on abandoning the load of royalty with which 
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he had been invested. On his resolution being made 
known, the voice of faction was hushed, and even his 
enemies prayed him to continue their sovereign and 
protector. After a short struggle between his. incli- 
nation and sober judgment, he submitted to the una- 
nimous voice of the people. He therefore continued 
king, but it was only in name. Sick of the court, he 
fled into the forests, or wandered from one castle to 
another, or pitched his tent wherever a beautiful val- , 
ley, picturesque landscape, the mountain torrent, or 
any natural object, attracted his attention. | Sick, too, 
of the world, he sought for consolation in religion and 
philosophy. With his intimate friends he discoursed 
on the nature of the soul, the justice of heaven, and 
the wonders of another life more mysterious than even 
this. At length the end of this great man approached. 
A dose of mercury—or, as is conjectured, poison— 
which he had been recommended to take, was too 
strong for his constitution, and speedily released him 
from all his sufferings. John Sobieski, or John IIL, 
who thus died in the year 1696, was the last indepen- 
dent prince of the country; and with him ended Po- 
lish greatness.* 


EMIGRATION.—NeEw Brunswick. 


As little is comparatively known of the state of this 
Transatlantic colony, I beg to lay before my readers 
the following judicious observations elicited on the 
subject. It may be premised that a Company is estab- 
lished at Liverpool, under very favourable auspices, 
for the purpose of purchasing lands in New Brunswick, 
and promoting emigration to that settlement. 

‘Richard John Uniacke, Esq., is Attorney-General 
of Nova Scotia; read with great attention the evi- 
dence given before the committee, with respect to the 
emigration to Canada; is of opinion that emigration 
could with greater advantage be carried on to Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. One reason is, the pass- 
age is shorter, and can be accomplished at less expense 
—the other reason is, that the provisioning and pro- 
viding for the settlers in that country would be at much 
less expense, at least one-third less; brought out emi- 
grants, settled them, and is acquainted with the ex- 
pense; is certain that the provinces of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick would provide for a population 
of four or five millions. The population of each may 
be now estimated at about one hundred thousand. 
There is a new settlement going forward, which 
Lord Dalhousie put under his management, and for 
that purpose allotted him a tract of country; called it 
Irish Town, and settled some people sent to him from 
Cork and Waterford, upon it. The first five families 
had not five shillings amongst them; those families 
are now increased to 25 families, in the course of five 
years, for the people who come out write to their fa- 
milies at home to say how comfortable they are, and 
those at home raise heaven and earth to try and come 
out to them ; every year brings out new additions to the 
colony; they have given me L890, which I am to ap-~ 
ply in sending out their relations. The last time I 
visited the place I asked them how they were situated, 
and they said, ‘Tell our masters at home that we 
would not exchange situations with them,’ Thinks 
there is in the island of Cape Breton, which is in Nova 
Scotia, andin New Brunswick, more than four mil- 
lions of acres of ungranted land, of good quality. The 
average produce of wheat in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick may be from 20 to 28 bushels of 63 pounds 
to the acre; had himself ample means to estimate the 
climate and soil of New Brunswick and other colonies, 
as capable of producing wheat in as large quantities 
to the acre as any part of the United States; means 
to say he raises as good wheat in Nova Scotia, with 
as little labour, and in as large quantities to the acre, 
as they do in any part of the United States, There is 
no uncertainty of climate. We have the finest grass 
and corn crops—it is true we are obliged to hand-feed. 
our cattle longer than in England or Ireland; our 
summers are hotter; our winters not so cold, though 
our frosts are harder. It is not frost that makes cold. 
Is sufficiently acquainted with the provinces of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, including the island of 
Cape Breton, to form an opinion of the coals. The 
island of Cape Breton alone would supply the consump- 
tion of half of Europe; in Nova Scotia there is an im- 
mense mass of coals, and in New Brunswick coals are 
discovered on the river St John. 

The passage from Great Britain to New Brunswick 
is shorter than to Quebec; opportunities more fre- 
quent than to Nova Scotia, which ought in some de- 
gree to lessen the expense; on arriving, the business 
and activity that prevails in every part of the province 
will give the emigrant casual employment and support. 
New Brunswick offers a large quantity of vacant land, 
of a good description, and excellent situations. So 
universal is the water communication through this 
province, that lots may be easily laid out adjoining 
some stream, or to no great distance from it, which, be- 
sides supplying the want of roads, affords convenient 
seats for mills, and a supply of fish for the emigrant’s 
support. The winter is here colder than in Nova 
Scotia, but the summer is warmer and less clouded 
with fog. Every thing the seller has to buy is cheaper, 
and every thing he has to sell, is dearer than in any 
of the colonies, owing to the ease with which he can 
pay for the manufactures of Great Britain by the tim- 
ber trade, and which are imported in great abundance, 


® The above sketch has been drawn up chiefly from an able arti- 
cle in the Foreign Quarterly Review for April 1931, 
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and sold at reasonable prices ; and owing to the excess 
of consumption above the produce, arising from the 
people being engaged in the timber trade, corn and 
fruits of the earth are therefore dear. 

Considerable sums are appointed every year by the 
Colonial Assembly for repairing and improving roads 
to the remote plantations. New Brunswick, with the 
Gulf of St Lawrence on the one side, and the Bay 
of Fundy on the other, possesses a valuable fishery on 
its own shores ; its coasts are indented with numerous 
bays and harbours, and the country possesses innu- 
merable smaller streams to such a degree, that there is 
not, it is said, a point in the province eight miles dis- 
tant from a navigable stream. In fertility of soil, it 
yields to no partof America; the face of the country is 
level, and is covered with an almost inexhaustible 
forest of large timber trees ; beneath are mines of coal, 
freestone, lime, and gypsum ; and it may be added, that 
the ports in the Bay of Fundy are the only harbours 
north of New York that are never closed by ice. At 
present this province contains about 80,000 inhabitants, 
whose exports are at least L.1,000,000 annually, and 
employ 150,000 tons shipping, and 17,500 seamen. 


New Brunswick is bounded almost on two-thirds of | 


its circumference by the ocean—iz invites the commerce 
of the world. The general face of the country may 
be described as composed of bold undulations, some- 
times swelling into the height of mountains, and 
again subsiding to vale and low lands, principally 
covered by noble forests, mot so dense as to be inacces- 
sible. The banks of the larger rivers, for the most 
part, disclose a country of the latter description ; so in 
many places they are enclosed by lofty and precipi- 
tous rocks, whilst the abundance of inferior streams 
produces frequent slips or spaces of what is termed 
intervale, which being overflowed during the wet sea- 
sons, become, at stated intervals, distinguished by ex- 
treme fertility. The borders of the rivers and the 
islets with which they abound, furnishing extensive 
tracts of pasture and flourishing crops of Indian and 
European corn, attest the general adaptation of the 
soil to the most profitable uses of agriculture. 

The importance of the province of New Brunswick 
must be acknowledged by every man who will be at 
the trouble to place the map of the British North 
American provinces before him. It exceeds 27,000 
square miles, and comprises nearly 18,000,000 acres ; 
is situated between the parallels of 45° 5’ and 48° 4’ 
north latitude, and between 36° 47’ and 67° 58’ of 
west longitude. , 

In common with every portion of America, this 
province enjoys that grand advantage and distinguish- 
ing feature, water communication ; not a section of it 
but is traversed and intersected by almost innumer- 
able streams, whilst the greater rivers form accessible 
channels of intercourse from its heart to its extremi- 
ties. The distance from Cork, Valentia, Kilrush, 
and Galway, to this province, is not more than about 
2500 miles, the population of which is at present only 
between 70 and 80,000 souls; yet, in the year 1624 
its imports in 1070 vessels, measuring 241,000 tons, 
and navigated by 11,400 seamen, were valued at 
L.514,550; and the exports the same year, in 1265 
vessels, measuring 274,173 tons, navigated by 12,234 
seamen, and their cargoes, at 1.462,043,—no bad 
proof of the comfort and industry of so small a popu- 
lation, or of the capabilities of this valuable colony. 
The table of exports and imports adds the price of 
sixty new vessels built in the province, and valued 
at 1.10 per ton, the whole measuring 16,488 tons, 
making the whole exports L.626,913. 

Mr Joseph Bedell commenced clearing his farm at 
Richmond, in the parish of Woodstock, about four 
miles from the River Saint John, in May 1821. 
Without any other assistance than that of three sons 
(the eldest of whom is now but sixteen, the next 
twelve years of age, and the other still younger), he 
had cleared fifty acres of Jand, from which he raised 
last season two hundred and forty bushels of wheat, 
two hundred and fifty bushels of oats, fifty bushels uf 
buck wheat, six hundred bushels of potatoes, one hun- 
dred and fifty bushels of turnips, anda small quantity 
of Indian corn. He has paid L110 since he went on 
the farm, is now clear of debt, and owns four cows, 
‘one pair of horses, eight head of young cattle, twelve 
sheep, and eight hundred acres of good land.” 


TOMB OF RACHAEL. 

Carne, in his travels in Judea, thus describes the 
tomb of Rachael :—The spot is as wild and solitary as 
can well be conceived; no palms or cypresses give 
their shelter from the blast: not a single tree spreads 
its shade where the ashes of the beautiful mother of 
Israclrest. Yet there issomething in this sepulchre in 
the wilderness, that excites a deeper interest than 
more splendid or revered ones. ‘The tombs of Za- 
ccharias and Absalom, in the valley of Jehoshaphat, or 
of the kings, in the plain of Jeremiah, the traveller 
looks at with careless indifference ; beside that of Ra- 
chael, his fancy wanders “to the land of the people 
of the Hast,” to the power of beauty that could so 
long make banishment sweet to the devoted companion 
of the wanderer, who deemed all troubles light for her 
sake. 

A CURE FOR THE GOUT. 

“Pray, Mr Abernethy, what is a cure for gout ?” 
was the question of an indolent and luxurious citizen. 
*‘Live upon sixpence a-day, and earn it!’ was the 
pithy answer. ‘ 


CHAMBERS’S EDINBU 


COLUMN FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 

FASHIONS. 
Continuine the subject of the To1LET, it has to be 
observed, that “although the fickle goddess of fashion 
rarely approaches the realms of the truly beautiful, 
except immediately after having rioted in the regions 
of absurdity, yet in spite of her absurdities she is not 
only obeyed, but admired in all ages and in all climes. 
By the force of habit, and by an unconscious associa- 
tion in the mind, of a dress and its wearer, fashion, 
even to those who are somewhat fastidious, generally 
appears graceful. ‘To please her, the fine lady of one 
country almost feeds herself into an apoplexy; and 
the would-be beauty of another starves herself into 
‘the sister to a shade.” The Chinese females cripple 
their feet, and the Europeans torture their waists into 
the narrowest possible compass. In one age she in- 
duces the fair sex to cover their faces with patches; 
and in the next, to blush, if necessity compel them to 
apply one; alternately to cashier, as it were, their na- 
tural tresses in favour of false locks set on wires, to 
make them stand at a distance from the head—to ele- 
vate their hair to an immoderate height—or to cul- 
tivate it into drooping ringlets over the ears. 

General fashions should certainly be conformed 
to, when, as Goldsmith observes, they happen not to 
be repugnant to private beauty. They may often be 
so modified as to suit the persons of all, and occasion- 
ally be so managed as to seem to have been created 
expressly for the most advantageous display of many 
individual graces of form or delicacy of complexion. 
Should high flounees be patronised, short ladies must 
abstain from adopting them, because they are becom- 
ing only to the tall; and if narrow dresses obtain pre- 
eminence, the slender must not sacrifice that fullness 
in the attire, for which, to them, the most exquisite 
display of fashion can never be a sufficient compen- 
sation, The example of those who have long necks 
and low shoulders should never lead those of a differ- 
ent style of person to wear necklaces of great breadth, 
to raise the dress towards the ears, or, by a quantity 
of drapery or profusion of ornament, to produce an 
apparent union of the head-gear and the shoulders, 
Jewellery should never be used to cover any imper- 
fections in the neck; it is in much better taste, for 
such a purpose, to wear a neat collar, reaching as high 
as the cheek. Those who happen to be faultless in 
this respect, look better, perhaps, with the neck alto- 
gether unadorned. 

Whatever be the reigning mode, and however beau- 
tiful a fine head of hair may be generally esteemed, 
those who are short in stature, or small in features, 
should never indulge in a profuse display of their 
tresses, if they would, in the one case, avoid the ap- 
pearance of a dwarfishness and unnatural size of the 
head, and, in the other, of making the face seem less 
than it actually is. Those who have round or broad 
faces should wear drooping clusters of curls; and al- 
though it be customary to part the hair in the centre, 
the division should be made on one side, if it grow low 
on the forehead and beautifully high on the temples ; 
but if the hair be too distant from the eyebrows, it 
should be parted only in the middle, where it is ge- 
nerally lower than at the sides, whatever temptations 
fashion may offer to the contrary. 

It is almost impossible to form a theory of the pro- 
per.combination of colours applicable to dress : they 
are subject to a thousand contingencies, and we daily 
discover agreeable harmonies of tint where we least 
expected them, and excruciating discords produced by 
the juxtaposition of tones. The influence of some 
neighbouring tint, the position of the colours com- 
bined, their relative stations, and the materials adopt- 
ed for each, frequently tend to produce these effects. 
The colour of asingle rosette often destroys the gene- 
ral tone and appearance of the dress, and occasionally 
it may be managed with such skill as to blend the 
tints of two or more principal parts of the costume, 
which, without some such mediator, would render each 
other obnoxious to the eye of taste. It is quite cer. 
tain that the same colour which imparts a liveliness 
and brilliancy when used for light embellishments, 
and in a small quantity, becomes vulgar, showy, and 
disagreeable, if adopted for the most extensive portion 
and Jeading tint of the attire; and, on the other 
hand, the delicate or neutral colours, which look well 
when displayed over a considerable surface, dwindle 
into insignificance if used in small detached portions 
for minor ornaments. Generally speaking, trim- 
mings will bear a greater richness of colour than the 
principal material of dress, the breadth of which is apt 
entirely to subdue its decorations if they be not a lit- 
tle more powerful in tint. But it is a grave error to 
endow the minor parts of the costume with an undue 
superiority over the rest: it should never be forgot- 
ten that the trimming is intended to embellish the 
dress, rather than that the dress should sink into a 
mere field for the display of the trimming. In all 
cases, the short should not wear their trimmings so 
high as the tall. 

The occurrence of glaring offences against good 
t: ste in the trimmings or fixed embellishments of any 
principal part of the attire, is rare, compared with those 
which are perpetrated in the minor articles of gloves, 
shoes, ribbons, &c. How often have we seen a dress, 
exquisite in all its parts, utterly ruined, by the wearer, 
as a finishing touch, drawing on avalgar glove! Much 
mischief of a similar nature is frequently done by 
feathers, flowers, ribbons, shoes, and articles of jewel- 
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other parts of the costume. 
ought to be avoided as untasteful, and very inferior , 
in appearance and respectability to those of a clear 


black hue. Gloves should be in the most delicate tints 
that can be procured. But these, and many other 
arrangements cdnnected with the toilet, must be go- 
verned by taste, which is the grand requisite, com- 
bining the triple qualities of propriety, neatness, and 
elegance.”—Young Lady’s Book. i S 
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DOMESTIC DUTIES. 


The refinements of fashion, the duties of the toilet, 
and what. compose the elegant amusements of young 
women, should on no account, unless in very parti- 
cular instances, impede their course of instruction in 
the more useful and jasting duties of domestic life. 
To preserve a house, however mean or however dig- 
nified,in the best possible order, to have a knowledge 
in the making up of female attire, and to be learned 
in the divers processes of cookery, are in general ab- 
solutely essential ; that is to say, if young women have 
any ambition to be placed at the head of a domestic 
establishment suitable to their rank and prospects in 
life. The house being the appropriate kingdom of the 
wife, it is necessary that she should be thoroughly 
mistress of all its details, and in no instance be left at 
the mercy of strangers or servants, who, even if anxi- 
ous to please, seldom possess an education which ren- 
ders them competent to carry on a household in its 
different parts. Bya close yet tempered supervision 
on the part of the mistress of the establishment, a 
corresponding degree of comfort, peace, and saving of 
expense, is produced, and by her laxity or careless- 
ness, exactly the opposite results take place. With- 
out proper discipline and firmness, all the cares of 
the young wife may be frustrated I think it is Miss 
Edgeworth who says, in one of her excellent novels, 


| that the greater proportion of the miseries of life pro- 


ceed from taking things for granted. The good wife 
takes nothing for granted. She gives forth her orders 
distinctly, and, if requisite, sees them executed. Let 
those things be impressed on the minds of my fair 
young countrywomen. . William Cobbett, who has 
written a good deal on the value of industry in house- 
hold affairs, has well said that ‘‘ the lover is blind, 
but the husband has eyes to see with. He soon dis- 
covers that there is something wanted besides dimples 
and cherry cheeks ; and I would (says he) have fathers 
seriously reflect, and to be well assured, that the way 
to make their daughters to be long admired, beloved, 
and respected by their husbands, is to make them 
skilful, able, and active in the most necessary con- 
cerns of a family. Eating and drinking (continues 
he) come three times every day; the preparations for 


‘these, and all the ministry necessary to them, belong 


to the wife; and I hold it to be impossible, that, at the 
end of two years, a really ignorant sluttish wife should 
possess any thing worthy of the name of love from her 
husband. A woman who understands all things above 
mentioned is really a skilful person; a person worthy 
of respect, and that will be treated as such.”” 

“How great is the change (says a respectable fe- 
male writer) which is effected in the situation of a 
woman by the few solemn words pronounced at the al- 
tar! Shewhothe moment before was perhapsacareless 
member of one family, finds herself, as if by magic, at 
the head of another, and involved in duties of the 
highest importance. If she possess good sense, her 
earnest wish will be to act with propriety in her new 
sphere. The married and single state equally de- 
mand the exercise and improvement of the best quali. 
ties of the heart and the mind. Sincerity, discretion, 
a well-governed temper, forgetfulness of self, chari- 
table allowance for the fia‘lties of human nature, are 
all requisite in both conditions. But the single wo- 
man being in general responsible for her own con- 
duct solely, is chiefly required to cultivate passive 
qualities. To fall easily into. the domestic current of 
regulations and habits; to guard with care-against 
thuse attacks of caprice and ill humour which disturbs 
its course ; to assist rather than to take the lead iu all 
family arrangements, are among her duties ; while the 
married woman, in whose hands are the happiness 
and welfare of others, is called upon to lead, to regu- 
late, and command. She has to examine every point 
in the new situation into which she is transplanted ; 
to cultivate in herself, and to encourage in her hus. 
band, rational and domestic tastes, which may prove 
sources uf amusement in every stage of their lives, 
and particularly at the latter period, when other re- 
sources shall have lost their power to charm. 
has to proportion, not, as in the single state, her ox 
personal expenses merely, but. the whole expenditure 
of her household, to the income which she is now to 
command ; and in this part of her duty there is often 
exercise for self-denial as well as for judgment. The 
condition of her husband may require her to abandon 
not only habits of expense, but even those of genero- 
sity. It may demand from her a rigid adherence to 
economy neither easy nor pleasant, when contrary 
habits and tastes, under much more liberal circum- 
stances, have been fixed and cultivated. Such altera- 
tionsin habit may at first be regarded as sacrifices, but 
in the end they will'meet their compensation. 

No woman should place herself at the head of a fa- 
mily without feeling the importance of the character 
which she has to sustain. Her example alone may af- 
ford better instruction than either precepts or admo- 
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nition, both to her children and servants. By a 
‘daily beauty’ in her life, she may present a model 
by which all around her will insensibly mould them. 
‘Knowledge is power’ only when it fits us for 
Of all 
‘the social domestic and personal obligations of the 
young wife, her husband is the centre: when they 
are properly discharged; his welfare and happiness are 
certainly promoted; and his esteem, affection, and 
_ confidence, established on a permanent basis. In ne- 
' glecting them, he is neglected, his respectability dimi- 
nished, and his domestic peace and comfort destroyed. 
One who, selfishly regardless of family duties, leads a 
life of dissipation and amusement, whose heart and soul 
are in the world, and never at home, is worthless asa 
wife or mother. She neglects the chief and positive 
duties of life, without fulfilling those of a minor cha- 
racter with any good effect. At home her example is 
injurious, and if abroad she possess any influence, it 
is merely of a temporary nature, resting probably on 
no securer ground than that of fashion. In pourtray- 
ing the beau-ideal of a married woman, I should 
describe one not absorbed in any single part, but at- 
tentive to the whole of life’s obligations—one who 
neglects nothing—who regulates and superintends her 
household concerns; attends to, watches over, and 
guides her children, and yet is ever ready to consider, 
in moderation, the demands upon her time, which the 
numerous and various claims of society may make. 
_ Such appears to me to bea right sketch of the charac- 
ter of the married woman. 

The first year of a woman’s married life is not al- 
ways most free from vexations and troubles. She car- 
ries into one family the prejudices and habits of an- 
other, which sometimes prove so different as to cause 
the task of assimilating herself, in her new character, 
to those with whom she is henceforth to dwell, to be 
both painful and difficult. If she be solicitous to pro- 
mote unanimity between her new connections and 
herself, she will perhaps examine how far she can 
yield up her own opinions, and render herself agree- 
able to her new relatives. Good temper in a wife is 
indeed indispensable to conjugal happiness. A man 
may possess every advantage which the world has to 
give, and may have talents that render him a valuable 
member of society; yet if his wife be contentious, 
fretful, or discontented, his sum of happiness is most 
incomplete. Every man, whether employed in the 
duties of public or of professional life, meets with nu- 
merous circumstances and disappointments which ha- 
rass and distress him. For the painful effects of these, 
a happy home provides an instantaneous antidote. 
Every thing beyond its walls seems for a time forgot- 
ten, while the mind is relieved, and its powers reno- 
vated for future exertions in the world, by the healthy 
air of cheerfulness which he breathes in the domestic 
circle. How important then it is, that the wife, by her 
amiable conduct, should obtain that influence over her 
husband’s mind which will prompt him to turn fre- 
quently from the world to her society, for happiness 
and refinement.”—Mrs Parkes on Domestic Duties. 


INFLUENCE OF STEAM NAVIGATION. 


The establishment of steam-boats between England 
and Treland has greatly contributed to the prosperity 
of both countries. How have steam-boats done this ? 
They have greatly increased the trade of both coun. 
tries. On the examination of Mr Williams, before a 
Committee of the House of Commons, he stated “ that 
before steam-boats were established, there was little 
trade in the. smaller articles of farming production, 
such as poultry and eggs. The first trading steam- 
beat from Liverpool to Dublin was set up in 1824; 
there are now forty such boats between England and 
Treland. The sailing-vessels were from one week to 
_ two or three weeks on the passage; the voyage from 
Liverpool to Dublin is now performed in fourteen 
hours. Reckoning ten miles for an hour, Dublin and 
Liverpool are 140 miles apart ; with the old vessels, 
taking twelve days as the average time of the voyage, 
they were separated as completely as they would be by 
a distance of 2880 miles. 
Traders may now have from any of the manufacturing 
towns in England, within two or three days, even the 
smallest quantity of any description of goods ;” and 
thus, “one of the effects has been to give a productive 
employment tothe capital of persons in secondary lines 
of business, that formerly could not have been brought 
into action.” Mr Williams adds, “I am a daily wit. 
ness to the intercourse by means of the small traders 
themselves between England and Ireland. Those 
persons find their way into the interior of England, 
and purchase manufactured goods themselves. They 
are of course enabled to sell them upon much better 
- terms in Ireland; and I anticipate that this will 
shortly lead to the creation of shops and other estab- 
lishments in the interior of Ireland, for the sale of a 
great variety of articles which are not now to be had 
there.” And how do the small dealers in English 
manufactured goods find ‘purchasers in the rude dis- 
tricts,of Ireland for our cloths and our hardware ? 
Because the little farmers have sent us their butter 
and eggs and poultry, and have either taken our manu- 
factures in exchange, or have taken back our money 
to purchase our manufactures, which is the same thing. 
Many millions of eggs, collected amongst the very 
poorest classes by the industry of women and children, 
are annually sent from Dublin to Liverpool. Mr 
Williams has known fifty tons, or eight hundred and 
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eighty thousand eggs, shipped in one day, as well as ten 
tonsof poultry ; and he says this is quite a new creation 
of property. It is a creation of property that has a 
direct tendency to act upon the condition of the poorer 
classes in Ireland ; for the produce is laid out in provid- 
ing clothes for the females and children of the families 


‘who engage in rearing poultry and collecting eggs. 


Thus the English manufacturer is bettered, for he 
has anew market for his manufactures, which he ex- 
changes for cheap provisions; and the dealer in poul- 
try and eggs has a new impulse to this branch of 
industry, because it enables him to give clothes to his 
wife and children. This exchange of benefits—this 
advancement in the condition of both parties—this 
creation of produce and of profitable labour—this in- 
crease in the number of labourers—could not have 
taken place without machinery. That machinery is 
the carriage which conveys the produce to the river, 
and the steam-boat which makes a port in another 
country much nearer, for practical purposes, than the 
market-town of a thinly peopled district. A new ma- 
chinery is added; the steam-carriage running on the 
rail-road, which, in the case of the Liverpool and 
Manchester rail-road, as one of the witnesses truly 
says, ‘‘is like carrying Liverpool forty miles into the 
interior, and thus extending the circle to which the 
supply will be applicable.” The last invention per- 
fects all the inventions which have preceded it. The 
village and the city are brought close together in ef- 
fect, and yet retain all the advantages of their local 
separation; the port and the manufactory are divided 
only by two hours’ distance in time, while their dis- 
tance in space affords room for all the various occu- 
pations which contribute to the perfection of either. 
The whole territory of Great Britain and Ireland is 
more compact, more closely united, more accessible, 
than was a single county two centuries ago.— Work- 
ing Man’s Companion. 


FALLS OF TERNI. 

The great object of attraction, the celebrated Cascato 
della Marmose, is between four and five miles from 
Terni. For nearly three miles, the road ascends the 
valley of the Nar, clothed with copses of evergreen oak. 
At Parpigno, the road divides, the upper road leading 
to the top of the fall, and the lower one to the bottom. 
The upper road ascends very rapidly the slope of a 
limestone hill, and then, for about three quarters of a 
mile, lies over ground nearly level, and sounding hol- 
low to the tread, bearing every where traces of the 
course of the water, and formed, indeed, from its con- 
cretions. The channel in which the water runs above 
the falls is fifty-one feet wide; the descent is one foot 
in twenty, and the rapidity of the current about seven 
miles an hour. The traveller is conducted to different 
points to look down this tremendous cascade; the best 
view is from a little summer-house, on a projecting 
point considerably below this brow, said to have been 
built for the accommodation of Napoleon. The lower 
part of the cataract is not visible at the point, but the 
river is seen rushing among rocks, and precipitating 
itself in a succession of falls over a perpendicular pre- 
cipice, losing itself in thunder amid the foam and spray 
of the gulf below. The first fall takes place where the 
stream is yet confined among the rocks of the channel, 
which is there much broken, and may have an ele- 
vation of 40 or 50 feet. The second fall is a perpen- 
dicular descent of between 500 and 600 feet.. It after- 
wards strikes against a rock, and rushes down repeated 
falls, so close as to form almost one continued sheet 
of foam for 240 feet more into the Nar, so that the 
whole descent is upwards of 800 feet. The view of the 
falls from below, is, however, far to be preferred. In 
any point of view, either from above or below, Lord 
Byron says it is worth all the cascades and torrents of 
Switzerland put together.—Jvaly, by Josiah Conder. 


POPULAR ERRORS. 

It is a favourite paradox of some, that the greatest 
dandies make the bravest soldiers, as many take 
pleasure in repeating that great men have usually 
had small persons. These opinions spring from that 
love of finding or making a wonder which is one of 
the most tenacious principles in human nature, and is 
the cause of half the error that exists in the world. 
The fact seems to be, that brave men have been in 
general neither dandies nor slovens, but simply neat 
and cleanly, though of course there are exceptions of 
both kinds. Great men, also, have been in general 
neither little nor big, though there have been many 
of both classes. Size has nothing to do with the mat- 
ter; and the middle class has produced the greatest 
number of geniuses, simply because it is the most nu- 
merous ; just as those who purchase ten tickets in a 
lottery have a greater chance of winning than those 
who possess only one.—Monthly Mag. 

REV. EDWARD IRVING. 

We conceive it not improbable that the conscious- 
ness of muscular power, that the admiration of his 
person by strangers, might first have inspired Mr 
Irving with an ambition to be something, intellectu- 
ally speaking, and have given. him confidence. to at- 
tempt the greatest things. He has not failed for want 
of courage. The public as well as the fair are won by 
a show of gallantry. Mr Irving has shrunk from no 
opinion, however paradoxical. He has scrupled to 
avow no sentiment, however obnoxious; he has re- 
vived exploded prejudices ; he has scouted prevailing 
fashions ; he has turned religion and the Caledonian 


Chapel topsy-turvy. He has held a playbook in one 
hand, and the Bible in the other, and quoted Shak- 
speare and Melancthon in the same breath. He has 
taken the thorns and briars of scholastic divinity, and 
garlanded them with the flowers of modern literature. 
His imposing figure and dignified manner enable him 
to hazard sentiments or assertions that would be fatal 
to others. His controversial daring is backed by his 
bodily prowess. Take a cubit from his stature, and 
his whole manner resolves itself into an impertinence. 
But with that addition he overcrows the town, brow- 
beats their prejudices, and bullies them out of their 
senses. All the mad tricks which he has performed 
have been done on the strength of a remarkable fine 
person and manner, and through that he has suc- 
ceeded, otherwise he would have perished miserably. 
—Hazlitt. 
VITALITY OF INSECTS. 

If the head of a mammiferous quadruped or of a 
bird is cut off, the consequences are of course fatal. 
But the most dreadful wounds that imagination can 
figure or cruelty inflict, have scarcely any destructive 
influence on the vital functions of many of the inferior 
creatures. ueeuwenhoeck had a mite which lived 
eleven weeks transfixed on a point for microscopical 
investigation. Vaillant caught a locust at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and after excavating the intestines, he 
filled the abdomen with cotton, and stuck a stout pin 
through the thorax, yet the feet and antenne were in 
full play after the lapse of five months. Im the be- 
ginning of November, Redi opened the skullof a land 
tortoise, and removed the entire brain. A fleshy inte- 
gument was observed to form over the opening, and 
the animal lived for six months. Spallanzani cut the 
heart out of three newts (in Scotland, called asks), 
whichimmediately took to flight, leapt, swam, and exe- 
cuted their usual functions for forty-eight hours. A 
decapitated beetle will advance over a table, and re- 
cognise a precipice on approaching the edge. Redi 
cut off the head of a tortoise, which survived eighteen 
days. Colonel Pringle decapitated several libellule 
or dragon flies, one of which afterwards lived four 
months, and another for six; and, which seems rather 
odd, he could never keep alive those with their heads 
on above a few days.—Encyc. Brit. new edit. 

EELS TRAVELLING OVERLAND. 

The eel (says Mr Jesse, in his “‘ Gleanings in Na- 
tural History’) is evidently a link between the fish 
and the serpent; but, unlike the former, it can exist 
a long time out of water, which its nocturnal migra~ 
tions prove, though probably a certain degre of mois- 
ture on the grass is necessary to enable it to do this. 
That they do wander from one place to another, is 
evident. I have been informed, upon the authority 
of a nobleman well known for his attachment to field 
sports, that if an eel is found on land, its head is in- 
variably turned towards the sea, for which it is al. 
ways observed to make in the most direct line possible. 
If this information is correct (and there seems no rea- 
son to doubt it), it shows that the eel, like the swal- 
low, is possessed of strong migratory instinct. An 
annual migration of young eels takes place in the 
river Thames, in the month of May; and they have 
generally made their appearance at Kingston, in their 
way upwards, about the second week in that month. 
These young eels are about twoinches in length, and 
they make their approach in one regular and unde- 
viating column of about five inches in breadth, and as 
thick together as itis possible for them to be. As this 
overland procession of eels generally lasts two or three 
days, and as they appear to move at the rate of nearly 
two miles anda half an hour, some idea may be formed 
of their enormous number. 


ANTS. 

Very erroneous opinions are prevalent with regard 
to the food of ants, which have often been supposed 
to consume corn, and to do great injury to plants by 
devouring their roots or stems. The truth is, that 
they are chiefly carnivorous insects, preying indiscri- 
minately on all the softer parts of animals, and espe- 
cially the viscera of other insects. These, indeed, 
they will often attack when alive, and overpower by 
dint of numbers, either devouring their victim on the 
spot, or dragging it a prisoner into the interior of the 
nest. If, however, the game should be too bulky to 
be easily transported, they make a plentiful meal, and 
exert, like the bee, a power of disgorging a portion, 
and of imparting it to their companions at home; 
and it appears that they are even able to retain at 
pleasure the nutritious juices unchanged for a consi- 
derable time. The rapidity with which they con- 
sume, and in fact anatomise, the carcass of any sma!l 
bird or quadruped that happens to fai in their way, 
is well known, and furnishes an easy method of ob- 
taining natural skeletons of these animals, by placing 
their dead bodies in the vicinity of a popuious ant-hill. 
In hot climates, where they multiply to an amazing 
extent, their voracity and boldness increase with their 
numbers. Bossman, in his description of Guinea, 
states that in one night they will devour a sheep, 
leaving it a fine skeleton, while a fowl is for them 
only the amusement of an hour. In these situations 
they will venture to attack even living animals of 
considerable size. Rats and mice often become their 
victims. Their power of destruction keeping pace 
with their increase of numbers, it is hardly possible to 
assign limits to either; and the united hosts of this 
diminutive insect have often become formidable to man 
himself._Encyc. Brit. new edit. 


AN ALLIGATOR HUNT. 
I musrT give a short account of an alligator hunt, ata 
place called Nellivelley, near Trincomalee, got up for 
the admiral’s express amusement, and performed by a 
corps of Malays in the British service, the first Cey- 
lon regiment. Very early in the morning of the 22d 
of September, the party, which consisted of several 
ladies and a large proportion of red coats and blue 
coats, were summoned from their beds to set forth on 
this expedition. Thedayhad scarcely begun to dawn 
when we all cantered up to the scene of action. The 
zround lay as flat as a marsh for many leagues; here 
and there the plain was spotted with small stagnant 
Jakes, connected together by sluggish streams, or 
canals, scarcely moving over beds of mud, between 
banks fringed with arank crop of draggled weeds, and 
giving birth to clouds of musquitoes. ‘ 

The chill atmosphere of the morning fell so thick 
and clammy, that it was impossible for the most con- 
fident in his own strength and health not to think of 
agues, jungle fevers, and all the hopeful family of 
malaria. The hardy native soldiers, who had oc- 
cupied the ground during the night in despite of the 
miasmata, were drawn up to receive the admiral; and 
a very queer guard of honour they formed. The whole 
regiment had stripped off their uniform, and every 
other stitch of clothing, save a pair of short trousers, 
and a kind of sandal. In place of a firelock, each 
man bore in his hand a slender pole about six feet in 
length, to the extremity of which was attached the bay- 
onet of his musket. His only other weapon was the 
Malay crease, a sort of dagger, or small edition of the 
waving two-edged sword with which the angel Mi- 
chael is armed in Raphael’s picture of the Expulsion 
of our First Parents from Paradise. 

Soon after the commander-in-chief came to the 
ground, the regiment was divided into two main par- 
ties, and a body of reserves. The principal columns, 
facing, one to the right, the other to the left, proceeded 
to occupy different points in one of those sluggish 
canals I have already mentioned, connecting the lakes, 
or pools, scattered over the plain. These detachments, 
being stationed about a mile from one another, en- 
closed an interval where, from some peculiar circum- 
stances known only to the Malays (whoare passionately 
fond of this sport), the alligators were sure to be found 
in great numbers. The troops formed themselves 
across the canal, in three parallel lines, ten or twelve 
feet apart ; but the men in each line stood side by 
side, merely leaving room enough to wield their pikes. 
The canal may have been about four or five feet deep 
in the middle of thestream, if stream it may be called, 
which scarcely moved at all. The colour of the wa- 
ter, when undisturbed, was a shade between ink and 
coffee ; but no sooner had the triple line of Malays 
set themselves in motion, and the mud got stirred up, 
than the consistence and colour of the fluid became like 
those of peas soup. 

On every thing being reported ready, the soldiers 
planted their pikes before them in the mud, and, if I 
recollect right, each man crossing his neighbour’s wea- 
pon; and at the word “march,” away they all started 
in full ery, sending forth a shout or war-whoop suffi- 
cient to curdle the blood of those on land, whatever 

effect it may have had on the inhabitants of the deep. 
_ As the two divisions of the invading army, starting 
from opposite ends of the canal, gradually approached 
each other in pretty close column, screaming and yell- 
ing with all their souls, and striking their pikes deep 
in the slime before them, the startled animals naturally 
retired towards the unoccupied centre. 

Generally speaking, the alligators had sense enough 
to turn their long tails apon their assailants, and to 
scuttle off as fast as they could towards the middle 
part of the canal. But every now and then, one of 
the terrified monsters, either confused by the sound 
or provoked by the prick of a pike, or mystified by 
the turbid nature of the stream, floundered backwards 
and, by retreating in the wrong direction, broke 
through the first, second, and even third line of pikes. 
This, which would have been any thing but amuse- 
ment to unpractised hands, was the perfection of sport 
to the delighted Malays. A double circle of soldiers 
was speedily formed round the wretched aquatic who 
had presumed to passthe barrier. By means of well- 
directed thrusts with numberless bayonets, and the 
pressure of some dozens of feet, the poor brute was of- 
ten fairly driven beneath his native mud. When 
once there, his enemies half-choked and half-spitted 
him, till at last they put an end to his miserable days 
in regions quite out of sight, and in a manner as in- 
glorious as can well beconceived. The two bodies of 
troops, marching from opposite quarters, drew within 
ahundred yards ofeach other. Theintermediate space 
was now pretty well crowded with alligators swim. 
ming about in the utmost terror; at times diving be- 
low, and anon showing their noses, well plastered 
with mud, high above the surface of the dirty stream ; 
or occasionally making a furious bolt, in sheer despair, 
right at the phalanx of Malays. On these occasions 
half-a-dozen of the soldiers were often upset, and heir 
pikes either broken or twisted out of their hands, to 
the infinite amusement of their companions, who 
speedily closed up the broken ranks, as if their com- 
rades had been shot downin battle. The killed were 
none, but the wounded many ; yet no man flinched in 
the least. 

The perfection of the sport appeared to consist in 
detaching a single alligator from the rest, surrounds 
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ing and attacking him separately, and spearing him 
till he was almost dead. The Malays then, by main 
strength, forked him aloft over their heads, on the 
end of a dozen pikes, and by a sudden jerk pitched 
the conquered monster far on the shore. As the alliga- 
tors are amphibious, they kept to the water no longer 
than they found they had an advantage in that ele- 
ment; but as the period of the final mélée approached, 
on the two columns of their enemy closing up, the 
monsters lost all descipline, foundered, and ploutered 
up the weedy banks, scuttling away to the right and 
left, helter-skelter. 

The concluding battle between these retreating and 
desperate alligators and the Malays of the reserve was 
formidable enough. Indeed, had not the one party 
been fresh, the other exhausted, one confident, the 
other broken in spirit, it is quite possible that the 
alligators might have worsted the pirates, as the Ma- 
lays are called in every other part of the world but 
the east, where they are generally admitted to be as 
good a set of people as any of theirneighbours. It is 
needless to say, that while all this was going on, our 
gallant admiral, Sir Samuel Hood, was a pretty busy 
His eagle eye glanced along the canal, and 
at a moment took in the whole purpose of the cam- 
paign. As the war advanced, and sundry affairs of 
outposts took place, we could see his face flushing 
with delight. But when the first alligator was cast 
headlong and gasping at his feet, pierced with at least 
twenty pike wounds, and bristled with half-a-dozen 
fragments of these weapons, fractured in the onslaught, 
the whole plain rung with his exclamation of boyish 
delight. When the detachments closed in upon their 
prey, and every moment gave birth to some new pro- 
digy of valour, or laid a whole line of Malay soldiers 
prostrate on the muddy stream, like so many ninepins, 
I verily believe, that if none of his own people had 
been present, the admiral would have seized a pike 
himself, and jumped into the thickest of the fight, 
boots, sword, cocked hat, andall! As it was, he kept 
himself close to the banks, and rivalled the best Malay 
amongst them in yelling and cheering on the forces to 
their duty. 

This intensity of eagerness had well nigh proved 
rather awkward for his excellency’s dignity, if not his 
safety ; for in spite of the repeated warnings of the 
English officers of the regiment, Who knew from for- 
mer hunts what was sure to happen eventually, the 
admiral persisted in approaching theedge of the canal 
as the final act of the alligators’ tragedy commenced. 
And as we, his poor officers, were of course obliged 
to follow our chief into any danger, a considerable 
party of us found ourselves rather awkwardly placed 
between the reserves of, Malays already. spoken of 
and the canal, just as the grand rush took place at 
the close of the battle. If the infuriated crocodiles 
had only known what they were about, and had then 
brought their long sharp snouts, and still harder tails, 
into play, several of his majesty’s officers might have 
chanced to have found themselves in a scrape. Some 
of our party were actually pushed over, and fell plump 
in the mud, to the very provoking and particular 
amusement of the delighted admiral, whose superior 
adroitness enabled him to avoid such an undignified ca- 
tastrophe, by jumping first on one side and then on the 
other, in a manner which excited both the mirth and 
the alarm of his company. I forget the total number 
of alligators killed ; but certainly there could not have 
been fewer than thirty or forty. The largest mea- 
sured ten feet in length, and four feet in girth, the 
head being exactly two feet long.—Captain Basil 
Hall. ’ 


MATRIMONY. 

[BY SAMUEL ROGERS. | 
Then come those full confidings of the past, 
All sunshine now where all was overcast. 
Then do they wander till the day is gene, 
Lost in each other; and, when night steals on, 
Covering them round, how sweet her accents are ! 
Oh when she turns and speaks, her voice is far, 
Far above singing! But soon nothing stirs 
To break the silence—Joy like his, like hers, 
Deals not in words—and now the shadows close, 
Now in the glimmering, dying light she grows 
Less and less earthly! As departs the day, 
All that was mortal seems to melt away, 
Tull like a gift resumed as soon as given, 
She fades at last into a spirit from heaven. 


Then are they blest indeed—and swift the hours 
Till her young sisters wreathe her hair in flowers, 
Kindling her beauty—while, unseen, the least 
T witches her xobe, then runs behind the rest, 
Known by her laugh that will not be suppressed. 
Then before all they stand—the holy vow 
And ring of gold, no fond illusions now, 

Bind her as his. Across the threshold led, 

And every tear kissed off as soon as shed, 

His house she enters, there to be a light 

Shining within, when all without is night ; 

A guardian angel o’er his life presiding, 

Doubling his pleasures, and his eares dividing! 
How oft her éyes read his—her gentle mind 

To all his wishes, a)] his thoughts inclined ; 

Still subjeet—ever on the watch to borrow 

Mirth of his mirth, and sorrow of his sorrow. 

The soul of musie slumbers in the shell, 

Till waked to rapture by the master’s spell— 

And feeling hearts—touch them but rightly—pour 
A thousand melodies unheard before ! im 


Nor many moons o’er hill and valley rise, 
Ere to the gate with nymph-like sfep she flies, 
And their first-born holds forth, their darling boy, 
With smiles how sweet, how full of love and joy, 
To meet him coming—theirs through every year 
Pure transports, such as each to each endear ! 
And laughirg eyes and laughing voices fill 
Their halls with gladness. She, when all are still, 
Comes and undraws the curtain as they lie, 
in sleev how beautiful ! 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

At the sale of an antiquarian gentleman’s effects in 
Roxburghshire, which Sir Walter Scott happened to 
attend, there was one little article, a Roman patera,, \ 
which occasioned a good deal of competition, and was 
eventually knocked down to the distinguished Baronet 
at a high price. Sir Walter was excessively amused, 
during the time of the bidding, to observe how much 
it excited the astonishment of an old woman, who had 
evidently come there to buy culinary utensils on a 
more economical principle. “If the parritch pan,” 
she at length burst out, “if the parriich pan gangs at 
that, what will the kail pat gang for !” 


ELECTRICAL CLOCK. 

The Journal of Geneva gives the following descrip- 
tion of a curious clock, exhibited in that city, and exe- 
cuted by M. Biancki of Verona. This machine, which 
is especially remarkable on account of its extreme sim- 
plicity, is composed only of a pendulum, a large wheel, 
two escapements, and a quadrature. Such are the 
visible parts. We must, however, suppose that a 
pinion and a wheel make the communication between 
the great wheel and the quadrature, though we cannot 
see them. ‘The pendulum, at each vibration, causes 
one of the escapements to advance the great wheel one 
tooth, which, after this movement, basa pause making 
the deadround. Asthereisno metalic moving power 
to set the machine a-going, we find, on examining what 
keeps up the motion, that the pendulum, which is al- 
most out of proportion with the clock, descends into a 
case, and there, at each vibration, the ball, or bob, 


which is furnished with a conductor, approaches al- 


ternately two poles, to which voltaic piles supply their 
portion of electricity; so that the pendulum, when 
once put in motion, retains it by means of the electri- 
city alternately drawn from the two poles. This ma- 
chine, which is equally simple and ingenious, is worthy 
of the attention of the artist. Perhaps other inte- 
resting results may be obtained by employing the elec- 
tric fluid as a moving power, however slight the force 
such an agent may seem capable of communicating.— 
Literary Gazette. 


CIVILISATION OF THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS. 

It is a pleasing fact, which demonstrates unequivo- 
cally that the South Sea Islanders are not deficient in 
capacity, but are capable, when inducement sufficient 
is offered, of acquiring habits of close industry, that 
in the islands of Raiatea and Huahine, or any of the 
stations’ in the Leeward Islands, there is hardly an 
adult female, excepting the aged and infirm, who 
could not use her needle soas to make her own clothes 
and those required by other members of the family. 
The occupation furnished by the new order of things 
that has followed the introduction of Christianity, is 
one of the important sources of their present enjoy- 
ment. But this is not the only advantage resulting 
therefrom. It has opened a new channel for commer- 
cial enterprise, and bas actually created a market for 
British manufactures, the consumption of which among 
the islands of the Pacific that have received the gos- 
pel, is already considerable.—Ellis’s Polynesian Re- 
searches. 


EXTENT OF THE BRITISH DOMINIONS. 

The sun never sets on the dominions of cur king. 
Before the evening ray leaves the spires of Quebec, 
his morning beams have shone for three hours on Port 
Jackson; and while sinking from the waters of Lake 
Superior, his eye opens upon the Ganges.—Eniertain- 
ing Press. 

KRIM GHERRI KATTI GHERRI. 

Have any of our readers, in turning over the pages 
of the Edinburgh Aimanac, ever been surprised in 
noticing, as an office-bearer in one of our pious bene- 
ficiary institutions, a person with the singular title of 
Krim Gherri Katti Gherri! If they have, they will 
inost probably be glad to learn who this strange gen- 
tleman is. Mr Krim Gherri Katti Gherri happens 
to be sultan of the kingdom of Caucasus in Tartary ; 
and, what is still more curious, his wife, the sultana, 
is an Edinburgh lady, the daughter of Colonel 
The history of young Krim may be soon told. While 
about fifteen years of age, he became acquainted with 
some missionaries who had taken up their station near 
the Caucasus; on which occasion he embraced the 
Christian religion, left his native country, and pro- 
ceeded, under their protection, toSt Petersburg, which 
he shortly after quitted for Scotland—and here he soon 
acquired the English language, habits, and manuers. 
While resident in Edinburgh, he became acquainted 
with the above lady, to whom he was married, and 
carried her with him, though against the consent of 
her relations. As Krim is lineally descended from 
the ancient khans of the Crimea, the throne of the 
present sultan, Mahmoud, willbe his onthe extinction 
of the reigning family. Hehas sons; and should any 
of them hereafter ascend the Ottoman throne, the 
singular fact will be presented of a prince of a de- 
scent from an Edinburgh family holding his court at 
Constantinople, and reigning over the Turkish empire. 
TS 
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THE DOWNDRAUGHT. 
SpE by side with Victims, whom we commemorated 


‘ina former Number, might be pigred the kindred 
species Downdraughts, who are only different from 


the accident of their having friends who will rather 
be weighed down by them to the very earth, to the 
grave itself, than permit them to sink by themselves. 
The Downdraught is in reality a Victim, and one of 
the darkest shade, being generally a person totally 
worthless in character, and abandoned in habits; but 
then he has not altogether cut the cables which 
bound him to his native grade in society—he has not 
all forgot himself to stone—he is still domesticated 
with his friends—he has a mother, or a wife, or a 
brother, or a sister, or perhaps an old aunt, who will 
try to keep him in food and clean linen, and, having 
lost all hope of his ever being actively good, will do 


‘anything for him, if he will only preserve a neutra- 


lity, and not be positively evil. He is a victim in 
appearance (always excepting the clean shirt), but 


- he enjoys the happy superiority over that class, of 


~ 


having an open door to fly to when he pleases, and 
either a kind relation, who considers him “ only a 
little wild in the meantime,” or else one who, for 
the sake of decent appearances, will endeavour to 
patch up all his peccadilloes, and even be tyrannis- 
ed over by him, rather than shock society by an 
open rupture. The personal tendencies of a Down- 
draught to victimization are strong as the currents 
of the great deep, but he is withheld from it by 
others. He has always some anchorage or other up- 
on decent life, to keep him back from the gulf to 
which he would otherwise hurry on. In many 
cases, the very kindness and indulgence of friends 
was the original cause of his becoming a Down- 
draught. He had every thing held to his head. 
He was encouraged in his pretences of headaches 
as an excuse for staying away from school. When 
afterwards an apprentice, he was permitted to break 
off, on the score of being compelled to put on fires 
and sweep out the shop. Or, perhaps, it was from 
none of those causes. Possibly, he was just one of 
those persons who seem to be totally destitute of all 
perception of the terms upon which men are permit- 
ted to exist in this world; that is, that they are 
either to be so fortunate as to have “ their fathers 
born before them,” so that they may accede to wealth 
without exertion, or must elsé do something to in- 
duce their fellow-creatures to accord them the means 
of livelihood without beggary. That many persons 
are really born without this great leading faculty, is un- 
fortunately but too indisputable; and, assuredly, they 
are as proper inmates for a lunatic asylum as more 
frantic madmen; for what is the usé of reason, or 
even of talent, without the desire of exerting it, 
either in one’s own behalf, or in behalf of man- 
kind? The terms of existence we allude to are ex- 
pressed in the text of Scripture, “ By the sweat of 
thy brow thou shalt earn thy-bread;” so that the 
man must be considered-a kind of heretic, as well as 
a fool, who will not, or can not, understand them. 


ty with either a sense of these conditions of life, more 
or less imperfect, or no sense of them at all.- They 
perhaps conceive themselves to be born to keep 
down the pavement of Prince’s Street with boots 
one inch and a half deep in the heel, or to fumigate 
the air of that elegant street with cigars at three 
shillings per.dozen; but that is the utmost) extent 
to which their notions of the purposes of life ever 
extend. These men, of course, are predestined Down- 
draughts. We see them already, with our mind’s 
eye, exhausting the kindness and patience of a bro- 
ther, or a wife, yea almost of a mother, with their 
idle and dissolute habits—dragging those relations 
slowly but surely down into misery and disgrace—and 
only in the meantime saved from being kicked out 
of doors, as they deserve, not by any regard for 


-merits of their own, for they have none, but by the 


tenderness of those relations for their own reputa- 
tion. 4 

A degent citizen, of the name of Farney, retired 
about five-and-twenty years ago from active life, and, 
planting himself in a neat villa a little way beyond the 
southern suburbs of.Edinburgh, resolved to do no- 
thing all the rest of his life but enjoy the ten or 


twelve thousand pounds which he had made by busi- 
ness. He was a placid, inoffensive old man, only 
somewhat easy in his disposition, and, therefore, too 
much under the control of his wife, who, unfortu- 
nately, was a person of a vulgarly ambitious charac- 
ter. The pair had but one child—a daughter, Eliza 
Farney,—the toast of all the apprentices in the 
South Bridge, and really an elegant, and not un- 
accomplished, young lady. The only object which 
Mr and Mrs Farney now had in life, besides that 
of enjoying all its comforts, was the disposal of this 
young lady in marriage. Whenever there is such a 
thing as ten thousand pounds connected with the 
name of a young lady, there is generally a great deal 
of more fuss made about it than when the sum is 
said to exist in any other shape or circumstances. — It 
is important in the eyes of all the young men who 
think themselves within shot of it. It is important 
in the eyes of all the young women who have to la- 
ment that they do not possess similar advantages. 
It is important in the eyes of all the fathers and 
mothers of sons who think themselves within range 
of it. And, lastly,.it is important, immensely im- 
portant indeed, in. the eyes of parties, young lady, 
mother, and father, sister or brother, who have any 
thing to say in the disposal of it. Money in this 
shape, one would almost think, is of a different 
value from money in any other: the exchange it 
bears against cash in business, or cash in the pros- 
pect of him who ‘knows he can win it, is prodigious. 
At the very lowest computation, a thousand pounds 
in the purse of a young lady is worth ten thousand 
in the stock ofa man of trade. Nay, it is astonish- 
ing what airs we have known a few hundred pounds 
of this kind put on in respect, or rather disrespect, of 
decent people, who were almost winning as much in 
the year. In fact, the fiddle-faddle about the dispo- 
sal of an heiress is a great farce, and never fails to 
put either the parties concerned in the disposal, or 


‘else the candidates for the acquisition, into a thou- 


sand shabby and selfish attitudes. It is hard to say 
if the young lady herself is the better for it all. The 
only certain effect of her possessing a fortune, is, that 
it deprives her of ever having the pleasing assurance, 
given to most other women, that she is married for 
her own sake alone. Sincere love is apt to retire 
from such a competition, through the pure force of 
modesty, its natural accompaniment; and the man 
most apt to be successful is he who, looking upon 
the affair as only amercantile adventure, pursues it as 
such, and only hopes to be able to fall in love after 
marriage. 

It happened that Eliza Farney was loved, truly 
and tenderly loved, by a young man of the name of 
Russell, whose parents had been acquainted with 
the Farneys in their earlier and less prosperous days, 
but were now left a little behind them. Young 
Russell had been the playmate of Eliza in their days 
of childhood; he had read books with her, and 
taught her todraw, in their riper youth; and all the 


aes 4 ; neighbours said, that, but for the brilliant prospects 
et the fact is so, that many men arrive at maturi- 


of Miss Farney, she could not have found a more 
eligible match. Russell, however, was still but the 
son of a poor man. He was himself struggling in 
the commencement of a business, which he had be- 
gun with slender means, in order to sustain the de- 
clining fortunes of his parents. His walk in life 
was much beneath the scope of his abilities, much 
beneath his moral deserts; but, under a strong im- 
pulse of duty, he had narrowed his mind to the path 
allotted to him, instead of attempting to do justice 
to his talents by entering upon any higher and more 
perilous pursuit. Thus, as often happens, an intel. 
lect and character, which might have brightened 
the highest destinies, were doomed to a ‘sphere all 
unmeet for them, where they were in a manner 
worse than lost, as they only led to a suspicion which 
was apt to be unfavourable to the prospects of their 
possessor, namely, that he was likely to be led, by 
his superior tastes, into pursuits to which his fortune 
was inadequate, or into habits. which would ship- 
wreck it altogether. Russell looked upon Eliza Far- 
ney, and despaired. He saw her, as she advanced 
into womanhood, recede gradually from his sphere 
in society, and enter into one more suitable to her 
father’s improving fortunes, into which it was not 


for him to intrude. Eliza had, perhaps, entertained 
at one time a girlish fondness for him; but it was 
not of so strong a character as to resist the ambi- 
tious* maxims of her mother, and the sense of her 
own importance and prospects, which began to act 
upon her in her riper years. 
“ Amongst the rest young Edwin sighed, 
But never talked of love.” 

Some appearance of coldness, which he saw, or fans 
cied he saw, in her conduct towards him, caused his 
proud and pure nature to shrink back from the vulgar 
competition which he saw going forward for the 
hand of “ the heiress.”’ It was not that the fondest 
wishes of his heart were met with disappointment 
—perhaps he could have endured that—but he 
writhed under the reflection, that external circum- 
stances should separate hearts that once were allied, 
and that no conscious purity of feeling, no hope of 
hereafter distinguishing himself by his abilities, was 
of avail against the selfish and worldly philosophy 
which dictated his rejection. It was only left for 
him to retire into the chambers of his own thoughts, 
and there form such solemn resolutions for improv- 
ing his circumstances and distinguishing his charac- 
ter, as might hereafter, perhaps, enable him to prove 
to the cold being who now despised him, how worthy, 
how more than worthy, perhaps, he was of having 
enjoyed her affections, even upon the mean calcula- 
tions by which he was now measured and found 
wanting. 

The mother, to whom this rupture was chiefly 
owing, now applied herself heartily to the grand 
task of getting her daughter ‘* properly disposed 
of.” Every month or so, her house was turned 
topsy-turvy, for the purpose of showing off the 
young lady in gay assemblies. Care was taken that 
no one should be invited to these assemblies who 
was merely of their own rank. Unless some cap- 
ture could be made in a loftier, or what appeared a 
loftier circle, it was all as nothing. The human 
race hang all in a concatenation at each other’s 
skirts, those before kicking with all their might to 
drive off those behind them, at the same time that 
they are struggling might and main, despite of cor- 
responding kicks, to hold fast, and pull themselves 
up by means of their own predecessors. This is 
particularly the case where a mother has a daughter 
to dispose of with the reversion of a few thousands. 
Money under these circumstances, as already ex- 
plained, would be absolutely thrown away if given 
only to a person who estimated it at its ordinary 
value; it must be given to one who will appreciate 
it as it ought to be, and sell pounds of free will and 
honourable saanhood for shillings of the vile dross. 
At length at a ball held in the Archers’ Hall—a 
kind of Almack’s in the east—the very man was 
met with—a genteel young spark, said to be the 
grand-nephew to a Baronet in the north, and who 
was hand in glove with the Greigsons, a family of 
quis quis gentility in the New Town, but who loom- 
ed very large in the eyes of a person dwelling in the 
south side. This fellow, a mere loose adventurer, 
whose highest destiny seemed to be to carry a pair 
of colours if he could get them, and who positively 
had no claims upon consideration whatsoever, ex- 
cept that he kept a decent suit of clothes upon his 
back, and was on terms of intimacy with a family 
supposed to belong to -the haut ton—this poor unan- 
nealed wretch, recommended by impudence and a 
moustache, which he amiably swore he would take 
off when married, gained the prize from which the 
modest merit of Russell was repelled. In a perfect 
fluster of delight with the attention he paid to her 
daughter, terrified lest he should change his mind, or 
any unforeseen event prevent the consummation so 
devoutly to be wished, the managing mother present- 
ed no obstruction to the courtship. ‘* Such a genteel 


young man !”’ she would say to her husband. ‘“ He 
is greatly taken out in good company. Just the 
night before last, he was at the Honourable Mrs ”s 


party in Oman’s Rooms. He danced with Miss Fos- 
ter, the great heiress, who, they say; is distractedly in 
love with him. .But he says she has naething like 
the elegant carriage 0’ our *Liza.. Indeed, between 
you and me, says he, jokingly, to me the other day, 
she’s splay-footed. He could make his fortune at 


98 
once, you see, however, and I’m sure its really ex- 
traordinary o’ him to particulareese the like o” us in 
the way he’s doing’”’—and so forth. The old man sat 
twirling his thumbs and saying nothing, but having 
his own fears all the time that all was not really gold 
that glittered. He was, however, one of those peo- 
ple who, upon habit and principle, never say a single 
word about any speculative thing that is proposed to 
_ them, tili the result has been decided, and then they 
can tell that they all along thought it would turn out 
so. It was untelling the prescience and wisdom that 
old 'Farney believed himself to be thus possessed of. 
' Suffice it to say, the managing mother, within the 
month, made outa mittimus of destruction in favour 
of her daughter, Eliza Farney, spinster, consigning 
her to the custody of William Dempster, Esq., black- 
guard by commission, and Downdraught by destiny- 
_ The fortune of Miss Farney was not exactly of the 
kind that suited Mr Dempster’s views. It was only 
payable after the death of her father. 
therefore, saw it to be necessary to take expedients 
for obtaining the use of it by anticipation. He com- 
menced a large concern in some mercantile line, ob- 


taining money in advance from the old gentleman in | 


order to set the establishment on foot. He also pro- 
cured his signature toinnumerable bills, to enable him 
to carry it on. The business in reality was a mere 
mask for obtaining the means of supporting his own 
depraved tastes and appetites. ‘There was hardly any 
kind of extravagance, any kind of vice, which he did 
not indulge in at the expense of old Farney. The 


result was what might be expected from such pre- | 
Exactly a twelvemonth after the marriage, | 
Dempster stopped payment, and absconded without | 
His folly | 
and profligacy together had already absorbed the | 
whole fortune with which Mr Farney had retired from | 
business, besides a good deal more for which the un- | 
fortunate old man was security. Hewas in consequence | 


mises. 


so much as even taking leave of his wife. 


tutally ruined, left destitute in old age, without the 
least resource; while the young elegant female, who, 
a short year before, was the admiration and envy of 
-glittering circles, had just become a mother, upon the 
bed which only waited for her convalescence to be 
sold for behoof of her husband’s creditors. 

Farney found refuge—and considered himself most 
fortunate in finding it—in a beneficiary institution 
for decayed citizens of which he had himself, in better 
days, been one of the managers, but which he did 
not live long to enjoy. His wife, about the same 
time, died of one of those numberless and varied dis- 
eases which can only be traced to what is called a 
broken heart. The daughter—the unhappy, and, in 
a great measure, guiltless victim of her wretched am- 


bition—had noeventual resource, for. the support of her- | 


self and her infant, but to open a small school, in which 
she taught female children the elements of reading, 
writing, and sewing. ‘The striking infelicity of her 
fate, joined to her own well-known taste and indus- 
trious habits, in time obtained for her considerable 
patronage in this humble occupation ; and she would 
eventually have been restored to something like com- 
fort, but for the unhallowed wretch whose fate had 
become identified with her own. Where this fellow 
went, or how he subsisted, for the three years during 
which he was absent, no one ever knew. He was 
heard to talk of the smugglers in the Isle of Man, and 
of the United Irishmen of the sister isle; but it can 
only be surmised that he joined these respectable corps. 
One day, as Mrs Dempster sat in the midst of her 
little flock of pupils, the door was opened, and in 
crawled her prodigal husband, emaciated, trayel-worn, 
and beggar-like, with a large black spot upon one of 
his cheeks, the result of some unimaginably low and 
scoundrelly brawl. The moment she recognised him, 
she fainted in her chair; the children dispersed and 
fled from the house, like a flock of chickens at sight 
of the impending hawk; and when the unfortunate 
woman recovered, she found herself alone with this 
transcendant wretch, the breaker of the peace of her 
family, the murderer of her mother. He accosted her 
in the coolest manner possible, said he was glad to.see 
her so comfortably situated, and expressed an anxiety 
for food and liquor. She went with tottering steps 
to purvey what he wanted ; and while she was busied 
in her little kitchen, he sat down by her’ parlour fire 
and commenced smoking from a nasty black pipe, 
after the manner of the lowest mendicants. When 
food and drink were set before him, he partook of 
both with voracious appetite. Mrs Dempster sat 
looking on in despair, for she’saw that the presence 
of this being must entirely blight the pleasant scene 
which her industry had created around her. She af- 
terwards said, however, that she could have perhaps 
overlooked all, and even again loved this deplorable 
wretch, if he had inquired for his child, or expressed 
a desire to see him. He did neither—he seemed al- 
together bent on satisfying his own gross appetites. 
After spending a few hours in sulky unintermitted 


smoking and drinking, he was conveyed to a pallet | 
| sums wherewith to treat all the canaille of the town. 


in the garret, there to sleep off his debauch. 

it were needless to go through all the distressing 
details of what ensued. Dempster henceforth became 
a Downdraught on his wife. This forlorn woman 
often confessed to her friends that. she was ‘per- 
teetly willing to support her husband, provided he 


would be but content with the plain fare she could of. | 


fer him, and just walk about and do nothing. But 


Mr Dempster, | 


he was not of a temper to endure this listlessness. 
He required excitement. Instead of quietly spendiug 
his forenoons‘in the arbour, called the Cage, in the 
Meadows, among decayed military pensioners, and 
other harmless old men, he prowled about the crowd- 
ed, mean thoroughfares, drinking where he could 


get liquor fer nothing, and roistering in companies | 


of the most. debased description. He ineurred debts 
in all directions on the strength-of his wife’s charac- 
ter, and she was necessarily compelled to liquidate 
them. The struggles hig she at this time made 
were yery great. Like the mother of Gray the Poet, 
she endured all kinds of ill usage, and persevered un- 
der every difficulty to give her son a respectable edu- 
cation, in order that he might have an opportunity 
of wiping away the stains of his father’s vices, and be a 
comfort to his mother in the decline of life. To do this, 
and at the same time continue paying the vile debts of 


her profligate husband, was altogether impossible. _ 


She exhausted the beneficence, and even tired the 
pity of her friends. It need hardly'be mentioned, 
that the creditors of a husband have an undeniable 
claim upon the effects of his wife. It unfortunately 
happened that the wretches with whom Dempster 
contracted his debts were as worthless as himself. 
After draining every resource which ‘his wife could 
command, he summed up his villany by giving a pro- 
missory note for fifteen pounds to one of his lowest 
associates. It is supposed that ‘he struck the bargain 
for a couple of guineas, for with this sum he again 
absconded from Edinburgh, and, taking his way to 
Greenock, shipped himself on board of a vessel for 
America. At first his wife was thankful for the re- 
lief; she again breathed freely ; but her joy wassoon 
turned into mourning. The promissory note made 
its appearance; she had just scraped up and paid her 
rent; she had not therefore a farthing in the world. 
In a fortnight the whole of her effects were sold 
upon distraint. She was turned to the street a se- 
cond time, almost bent to the dust with the burden 
of her miseries. The first night she received shelter 
in the house of a respectable *‘ much-tried” widow, 
who was the only person she could freely speak to 
about her destitute condition. Next day, by the ad- 
vice of this good woman, she took a room in the 
neighbourhood, and endeavoured to gather together 
her pupils, who, it seems, did not desert her, but took 
a deep interest in her misfortunes. She‘had also the 
good fortune to get her boy into one of the educational 
hospitals, and she, therefore, expressed herself thank 
ful for the mercies she still received. 

An interval of many years now occurs in the story 
of Mrs Dempster, during which she heard nothing of 
her husband, except a rumour that he was drowned 
on a lumbering excursion in the rapids of the St Law- 
rence. Through the influence of her pitiable tale and 
real merit, she obtained the situation of superinten- 
dant of a large public seminary for young ladies in a 
country town. 
honour, for some years, till she had almost forgot 
that ever such a wretch as Dempster existed. What 
was her horror one day, when, as she was entertain- 
ing a large party of respectable people at tea, the de- 
mon of her fate stood once more before her, not the 
mere squalid beggar which he formerly appeared, but a 
concentration.of blackguardism and shabbiness, of ut- 
terly ruined and broken down humanity, such as was 


never perhaps surpassed, even in the sinks of Lon- | 
There was now more than | 
mendicancy in his aspect—there was robbery, mur- | 
The wan | 


don and Parisian vice. 


der, and every kind of desperate deed. 
face, blackened and battered with bruises and wounds 
—the troubled eye, bespeaking the troubled spirit— 
the ropy, sooty attire, through which peeped the 
hardly whiter skin—the feet bare and ulcerated with 


walking—every thing told but one tale of unutter- | 
The guests shrunk aghast from | 


able sin and misery. 
this hideous spectre, and the hostess shrieked out- 
right. 
casioned, he exclaimed, in a hollow and scarcely 
earthly voice, ‘‘ Give me meat—give me drink—give 


me clothing—I am destitute of all: there you sit in| 
enjoyment of every luxury, while your husband, who | 


is flesh of your flesh, has not known what it is to eat 
heartily, or to be covered from the piercing wind, 
for weeks and months, Do not shrink from me. 
Wretched as I seem, Iam still your husband. No- 
thing on earth can break that tie. Meat, I say— 
drink—I am in my own house, and will be obeyed. 
For you, gentles, get you gone; your compiany isnot 
now agreeable.”” The company dispersed without fur- 


ther ceremony, leaving the unhappy woman alone 


with her husband. 

Next day, the stranger appeared abroad in a decent 
suit of clothes, and Mrs Dempster seemed to have re- 
covered.a little of her equanimity. Every sacrifice, 
however, which she could meke for this wretch, was 
in vain, or only encouraged him to demand greater 
indulgences. An unlimited supply of liquor in his 
own house would not satisfy him. He required large 


Entreaties, indulgences, every thing that could be 
devised to gratify him, were unavailing to impress 
him with a sense of his wife’s situation. He intrud- 
ed his unhallowed front into her.school, and insulted 
her before her pupils. Those *vho Jaughed at his an- 


tics he would seize by the shoulders, and turn out of 
He had also .a most perverse desire of pushing 


doors. 


Here she lived in peace, comfort, and | 


Little regarding the alarm which he had oc- 


| success almost certain. 
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himself into her presence, whenever he thought she 
was conversing with any of her employers, before 
whom an observance of propriety and decorum was 
most particularly necessary. Indeed, he just delight-_ 
ed to do exactly what his wife wished him not to do ; 
the grand object of his low mind being to show how 
much he had her comfort and welfare in his power. 
At’ length, with every feeling of respect for Mrs 
Dempster, her employers, the magistrates, found it 
necessary to inform her, that they could not permit 
her to retain the school any longer under such eir- 
cumstances, as it was threatened with utter annihila- 
tion by the gradual diminution of the number of pu- 
pils. She proposed to her husband to allow him 
regularly the full half of her earnings, if he would 


-only stay in some other place, and never again intrude 


upon her. But he scorned to be bought off, as he said. 
He insisted rather upon her giving up the school, and 
accompanying him to Edinburgh, where, with the 
little sum she had saved, and what besides they could 
raise by the sale of her supertiuous furniture, he 
would enter into business on his own account, and 
should never again be obliged to work for either her- 
self or for him. The poor woman had no alternative. 
She was compelled to abandon the scene, where, for 
's0 many years, she had enjoyed the comforts of life 
and the respect of ‘society, in order to be dragged at 
the chariot wheels, or rather at the cart’s tail, of her 
husband’s vices and fortunes, through scenes to which 
she shuddered to look forward. 

In the capital, Dempster’s design of entering into 
business, if he-ever seriously entertained it, was no 
more talked of. Fleshed once again with a taste of 
his former indulgences, he rushed headlong into that 
infamous career which already had twice ended in yo 
Juntary banishment. His wife’s finances were soon 
exhausted ; but, with the barbarity of a demon task- 
master, he would every day leave her with a threat, 
which she but too well knew he would execute, of 
beating her, if she should not be able to produce next 
morning a sum necessary for the gratification of his 
wretched appetites. It was now in vain to attempt 
that mode of subsistence by which she had hitherto 
supported herself. So long as she was haunted by 
this evil genius, that was impracticable. By the in- 
terest, however, of some of her former friends, she 
obtained a scanty and precarious employment for her 
needle, by which she endeavoured to supply the cray- 
ings of her husband, and her own simpler wants. 
From morning early, through the whole day, and 
till long after midnight, this modest and virtuous 
woman would sit in her humble lodging, painfully 
exerting herself at a tedious and monotonous task, 
that she might be able to give to her husband in the 
morning that sum without which she feared he would 
only rush into greater mischief, if not into absolute 
crime. No vigils were grudged, if she only had the 
gratification at last of seeing him return. Though 
he often staid away the whole night, she never could 
permit herself to suppose that he would do so again, 
but she would sit bending over her work, or, if she 
could work no more from positive fatigue, gazing in- 
to the dying embers of her fire, watching and watch- 
ing for the late and solitary foot, which, by a strange 
exertion of the sense, she could hear and distinguish 
long ere any sound would have been perceptible to. 
another person. . Alas, for the sleepless nights which 
woman so often endures for the sake of her cruel help- 
mate! Alas, for the generous and enduring affeetion. 
which woman cherishes so often for the selfish heart 
by which it is enslaved ! : 

A time at length arrived when the supplies pur- 
veyed by Mrs Dempster from her own earnings were 
quite. incompetent to satisfy this living vampire. 
She saw him daily rush from her presence, threat- 
ening that he would bring her to the extremity of 
disgrace by the methods he would take to obtain 
money. She lived for weeks in the agonising fear 
that the next moment would bring her news of some 
awful crime committed by his hand, and for which 
he was likely to pay the last penalty of the law. She 
hardly knew who or what were his associates ; but 
oceasionally she learned, from mutterings in his. 
sleep, that his practices were of the most fiagitious 


‘and debased kind. He-seemed to be the leader or di- 


rector of a set of wretches who made a livelihood by 
midnight burglary. At length, one day he came 
home at an unusual hour, aceompanied by three 
strangers, with whom he entered into conversation 
in the next room. Between that apartment and the 
room in which she was sitting, there was a door, 
which, being never used, was locked up. Through 
the thin panels, she overheard a scheme laid for en- 
tering the house of » a-villa in the neighbour- 
hood, in order to rob the tenant, whom they described 
as a gentleman just returned from the East Indies, with 
a great quantity of plate and other valuables. ‘One 
of the persons in conference had visited the house, 
through the kindness of a servant, to whom‘he had 
made up as a sweetheart, and he therefore was able to 
lead the attack through such a channel as rendered 
“ The nabob,” said this per- 
son, “sleeps in a part of the house distant from the 
room in which his boxes are for the present deposited. 
But should he attempt to give us any disturbance, we 
have a remedy for that, you know.” And here the 
listener’s blood run cold at hearing a pistol cocked. 
From all that she could gather, her husband was only 
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to keep watch at the outside of the house, while the 
rest should enter in search of the booty. It is impos- 
sible to describe the horror with which she heard the 
details of the plot. Her mind was'at first in such a 
whirl of distracted feeling, that she hardly knew 
where she stood; but, as the scheme was to be exe- 
euted that very evening, she saw if necessary to exert 
herself quickly and decisively ; and, therefore, she im- 
mediately went. to. the house of a. friend, and wrote 
am anonymous note: to the person most concerned, 
warning him of a design (she could use no more spe- 
cific. language) which she knew was entertained 
against a certain part of his property, and recom- 
_ mending him to have it removed to some more se- 
eure:part of hishouse. To make quite sure. of this 
note. being delivered in time, she took it herself to 
the gate, and left it with the porter, whom. she; 
strictly enjoined to give it, immediately into the 
hands of his master. She then went home, and spent 
an evening of misery more bitter than the cup of 
death itself. She had formerly passed many a lonely 
night at her cheerless fireside, while waiting for the 
return of her wretched husband; but she never spent: 
one like this. When she reflected upon the happi- 
ness of her early days, and the splendid prospects 
which were then said to lie before her, and con- 
trasted them with the misery into which she had 
been. so suddenly plunged, not by any any fault of 
her own, but, as it appeared, by the mere course of 
destiny, she could have almost questioned the justice 
of that supreme power by which she piously believed 
the concerns of this lower world to be adjusted. 
What dire calamities had sprung to her from one un- 
fortunate step! What persecutions she had inno- 
cently endured! How hopeless was her every vir- 
tuous exertion against the perverse counteraction of 
a being from whom society could not permit her to 
be disjoined! And, finally, what an awful out-burst 
of wretchedness' was, at this moment, to appearance, 
impending over her!) Then she recalled one gentle 
recollection, which occasionally would steal into her 
mind, even in her darkest: hours, and fill it with an 
agreeable, but still painful light—the thought of Rus- 
sell—Kussell, the kind-and good, whom, in a moment 
of girlish vanity, she had treated harshly, so that he 
vanished from her presence for ever, and even from 
the place where he had suffered herscorn. Had fate 
decreed that she should have been united to that en- 
deared mate of her childhood, how different might 
have been her lot! how different, also, perhaps, 
might have been his course of life—for she feared that 
her ungenerous cruelty had also made shipwreck of 
his noble nature. These meditations were suddenly 
disturbed by the entrance of Dempster, who rushed 
into her room, holding a handkerchief upon his side, 
and, pale, gory, and breathless, fell upon the ground 
before her. Almost: ere she had time to ascertain the 
reality of this horrid vision, quick foot-steps were 
heard upon the stair. The open door gave free ad- 
mission; and in a moment the room was half filled 
with watchmen, at the head of whom appeared a mid- 
dle-aged gentleman of a prepossessing though some- 
whatdisordered exterior. ‘ This,” he exclaimed, “is 
the villain; secure him, if he be yet alive, but I fear 
he has already met the punishment which is his due.” 
The watchmen raised Dempster from the ground, 
and, holding his face to the light, found that the 
glaze of death was just taking effect upon his eyes. 
The unhappy woman shrieked as she beheld the 
dreadful. spectacle, and would. have fallen upon the 
ground if she had not been prevented by the stran- 
ger, who caught her in his arms. Her eyes, when 
they first re-opened, were met by those of RussELL. 
It would be difficult to describe-the feelings with 
which these long-severed hearts again recognised 


plunged, by learning that her well-intended efforts 
had unexpectedly led to the death of her husband, or 
the returning tide of grateful and affectionate emo- 
tion which possessed his bosom, on being informed 
that those efforts had saved his life, not to speak of 
the deep sensation of pity with which, he listened to 
the tale of her life. A tenderer feeling than friend- 
ship was now impossible, and, if it could have ex- 
isted, would have hardly been in good taste; but 
Russell, now endowed with that wealth which, when 
he had it not, would have been of so much avail, con- 
tented himself to use it in the pious task of rendering 
the declining years of Eliza Farney as happy as her 
past life had been miserable. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON 

rt LITERATURE. 

FIRST ARTICLE. 
‘THERE is a large class of inquirmg minds in the hum- 
bler walks of life, and another large class composed of 
the young of all orders, who, in entering upon a course 
of general modern reading, must be greatly at a loss for 
a knowledge of many men and books which are famili- 
arly alluded to, and things with which every body is 
‘acdendteeck to be Acquainted, but which, in reality, are 
only familiar to persons of te education, and to 
those who have been living for a considerable time in 
imtimate converse with the world.’ It appears to be a 
-proper object for such a work as the present, to supply 
Red divoresinink on modern literature as may help to 
bring up the minds now spoken of to a level with those 
whieh are generally addressed by literary men; so that 
the large dee of persons who at the present time are 


| sum than one thousand guineas. 


rendered ineffectual. 
| been enabled to gain.so much money as _has cleared off 
| nearly the whole, if not the whole, of this vast debt. 
| It is only to be lamented that his health has, in a 
| great measure, sunk under the effort. 


each other, the wretchedness into which she was | he is at present sojourning in Italy, for the benefit of a 


| Merits. 
| amiable and dignified simplicity of his manners—the 
| perfect purity of his moral conduct—his benevolence 


‘the village of Keswick, in Cumberland. 


| just beginning to'read, or are anxious to'do so, may have 


less difficulty at the first. ‘Phe manner in which’ I shall 


| endeavour to supply this information will be peculiar. 


I shall write as 1f I understood my readers to be almost 
entirely ignorant; and, therefore, my disquisitions may 
perhaps appear to more informed persons as childisli. 
{ trust, nevertheless, that every one will excuse the’ in- 
troduction of matter whichis to him quite familiar, for 
the sake’ of the: multitudes to’ whom it‘ will’ be nearly’ 
altogether new. 

It is probable that Sir WatTERr ScorT is the au- 
thor of all others’ whose name is most familiar to the 
persons:now addressed. -He is a native of Edinburgh, 
about 60 years of age, originally, by profession, an ad- 
vocate in the chief Law Court of Scotland, but latterly 
settled in the respectable office of a clerk to that Court, 
from which, however, he has lately retired. Walter 
Scott began his literary career asa collector of old Scot- 
tish ballad poetry, and an imitator of that style of 
writing. He published, about the beginning of this 


century, a collection of ballads, under the title of the 


Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, which was looked! 
upon as a very pleasing and very learned work. He 


next published, under the title of the Lay of the Last 


Minstrel, a romantic poetical tale of his own composi- 
tion, being somewhat in the style of those old ballads. 
This book was in one volume, and it was so much liked! 
that 25,000 copies were sold in the first six years. In 
1808, two years after the Lay had appeared, he publish- 
ed a second and similar romantic poem, under the title 
of Marmion, for which a bookseller paid him no less a- 
It was fully more ad- 
mired than the former work; and his next attempt, the 
Lady of the Lake, was most admired of all. The sue- 
cess of these tine poems induced him to write two others: 
in succession, styled Rokeby, and the Lord of the Isles; 
but either the story was not in those cases so interesting, 
or the style of the author was becoming a little too fa- 
miliar; for they were not nearly so much: admired as 
the previous productions. Mr Scott, whois a man of 
much worldly sagacity, as well as great poetical genius, 
saw that it was necessary to write in aidifferent manner, 
in order to please his customers, the public; and so he 
began to write romances in prose. Having an idea that 
his name was getting somewhat hackneyed, he resolved 
to publish these works anonymously. ‘The first that 
appeared was Waverley, a story founded upon the re- 
bellion of the Scotch Highlanders in 1745—in three 
volumes. It met with as great success as the first of his 
poems. Every one who read it was delighted with its 
lively descriptions of scenery, its natural delineations of 
‘character, and a peculiar romantic charm which this 
author invariably gives to every incident of past history 
to which he alludes. Waverley appeared in the year 1814; 
and ever since down to the very present time, this great 
author has continued to publish every year one or more 
narratives of the same kind, generally relative to some 
incident in Scotch or English, or occasionally foreign 
history. As he derived a great deal of money from his 
writings, he was enabled to purchase a considerable 
quantity of land in one of the southern counties of 
Scotland, where he built a house called Abbotsford. In 
consideration of the literary honour which he reflected 
upon his country, King George IV. conferred upon him 
the dignity of a baronetcy in the year 1820. He con- 
tinued to publish without putting his name upon the front 
of his books, down till 1826, when his Edinburgh book- 
seller became a bankrupt, and involved him in pecuni- 
ary embarrassments, which rendered it impossible for 
him any longer to conceal that he was the Great Un- 
known who had so long delighted the world with his 
romances. It was understvod that Sir Walter was en- 
gaged for this bookseller in obligations to the amount of 
sixty thousand pounds, being a great proportion of all 
that he had ever received for his writings. Thus, in one 
respect, a series of literary exertions, the most splen- 
did the world has ever known, was, in a great measure, 
Sir Walter, however, has since 


On this account, 
milder climate than his own. The personal character of 


this great man is as much to be admired as his literary 
He has been conspicuous all his life for the 


and kindness towards all his fellow-creatures—and a total 


| want of those mean, narrow feelings, such as jealousy 


or envy, which so often have degraded genius to a level 
with ignorance. He was married in early life to a 
French lady of the name of Carpenter, who left her na- 
tive country in consequence of the Revolution, and who 
died in 1826. By this lady he had two sons and two 
daughters, ‘all of whom are now arrived at maturity. 
Among the great literary intellects; RopErT Sou- 
THEY is to be next mentioned, He is a native of 
England, about the same age as Sir Walter Scott, and 
has lived for many years in an elegant retirement near 
In his early 
years, like most young men of the period, he was cap- 
tivated with the principles of the French Revolution, 
and wrote a play called Wat Tyler, which abounds in 
sentiments of that nature. Mr Southey subsequently 
changed his opinions in politics ; and, as this has often 
been urged against him, he perhaps feels the publica- 
tion of his first production to have been. the most fatal 
error in his life. Mr Southey is essentially and exclu- 
sively a man of letters; that is to say, he lives by what 
he can obtain for his writings. In early life he wrote 
a series of poetical narratives, of a wild and wondrous 
natures; the most remarkable are respectively entitled 
Thalaba and Madoc. A rich and luxuriant imagina- 
tion was observable. in these works ; but they were ac- 
cused of being written too much in defiance of the ordi- 
nary rules of poetry. Hence, Mr Southey’s poems are 
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| not now read. Like many other men of poetical genius 
in the present age, he has betaken bimself to the com- 
| position of prose—the kindof composition, after all, most 
adapted to the daily wants of the reading part of man- 
kind. He has published many large and most réspecta~ 
ble prose works, such as the Book of the Church (a, 
| brief’ ecclesiastical history of England, in which he 
| strongly advocates the principles of the Reformation), 
in two volumes ; Colloquies on the Prospects of Society, 
|intwo volumes, &c. But his chief exertions are said to 
lie in the Quarterly Review, a periodical work after- 
wards to be described. Mr Southey is allowed to be 
one of the best, or purest, writers of the English lan- 
| guage now living. He possesses, in his house at Kes- 
_wick, a large miscellaneous library, in which he almost 
constantly lives. He enjoys the small, but honourable 
sinecure office of Poet Laureate, to which there is attach« 
ed a pension of a hundred ‘pounds a-year, with the addi- 
tion of a pipe of wine. Formerly the Poet Laureate 
was a regular member of the King’s household, for the 
purpose of saluting him on his birth-day with an ap... 
propriate ode. But the ode is now dispensed with, and 
_ the pension and wine only form a kind of encourages 
| ment to some meritorious man of letters, to whom the 
| country may be supposed to be indebted. It may be 
mentioned that both Sir Walter Scott and Mr Sou- 
they are Tories. 

Next to Southey may. be mentioned THomas Camr- 
BELL, author of a poem entitled the Pleasures of Hope. 
This gentleman is a native of Scotland, but for thirty 
years past has resided in London. He is somewhat 
younger than Scott and Southey. He received his edu- 
cation at the University of Glasgow; and in 1801, 
when scarcely out of his teens, published at Edin- 
burgh his Pleasures of Hope, which at once gained 
a wide popularity. This poem is a series of fine 
bursts of sentiment, expressed in the most glowing 
and beautiful language, with only here and there a 
monotony of rhymes, and redundancy of expression, 
which may well be excused as the faults of a very 
young author. Mr Campbell afterwards produced se- 
veral smaller poems of great beauty, among which 
must be mentioned the sublime odes, entitled Ho- 
henlinden, the Battle of the Baltic, and, “ Ye Ma- 
riners of England.” The muse of Campbell was 
more correct in pace than abundant in effusion. He 
produced no poem of considerable length for ten years 
after he had written the Pleasures of Hope. At 
length, in 1809, appeared Gertrude of Wyoming, a 
beautiful narrative poem, founded on an incident in 
the history of an American settlement. This forms 
almost the sum of Mr Campbell’s literary exertions. 
In 1821, he undertook the management of a month. 
ly periodical work, entitled the New Monthly Ma- 
gazine; but it was always understood that little 
of the work was his own composition. In truth, it 
is the misfortune of Mr Campbell that he has a na-. 
‘tural and habitual reluctance to exertion. A pen- 
sion which he enjoys from the government supplics 
‘most of his daily wants, and he is content to pass 
‘in indolence days and years of which his contempo- 
raries would be disposed to ask from him a very difter- 
ent account. It is mot too much to say that there are 
many men of Jetters in Britain who have undergone 
as much labour in one year, as this gifted son of ge. 
nius has undergone in the whole thirty years of his li- 
terary existence. 

WonrpdswortH and CoLERIDGE are the names of 
two living poets, whose writings are hardly known to 
any part of the reading public, but who are neverthe- 
less entitled to notice. The former is a quiet, retired, 
old gentleman, who has spent nearly the whole of his 
life in a secluded part of Cumberland, deriving his 
support from some sinecure office. He has written a 
large poem called the Excursion, and many  small- 
er ones, some of them in the style of ballads, &c 
This poet made a great mistake in the beginning of 
his career, and he never has since got out of it. He 
conceived that the best subjects for poetry are to be 
found in the incidents and characters of humble life, 
and that the language to be employed should be as 
nearly as possible that used in the same walk. Hence 
many of his poems have been childish and unmeaning 
jingles, while still, here and there we find strains of 
profound sentiment, and a feeling of nature and her 
workings, such as to make us regret that so noble a mind 
should have been so strangely lost. The language, too, 
is not always of the mean kind alluded to. It is often 
for a large space the most touching, the most tender, 
the most melodious, that is to be found in modern li- 
terature.. Indeed, Wordsworth may be described as 
one of the great poetical minds of the country, but 
with the detracting qualification, that it is in a state of 
partial weakness. Coleridge is even a still more piti- 
able specimen of crazy greatness. His works, how- 
ever, are so entirely out of the public sight, that it is un- 
necessary to give any account of them. 

Hardly any of the above persons, though still alive 
as men, can be said to live as poets. Their exertions 
in this walk of literature have been for many years 
given up, and almost forgotten. If they now work at 
all, it is as prose writers. Poetry, indeed, has not 
been a profitable field of adventure for some years. 
It has given way in a great measure to certain more 
fashionable kinds of literature, such as novels and pe- 
riodical works. Byron, a young, dissolute nobleman, 
who died in 1824, was the greatest poet of modern 
times; and certainly his writings have enjoyed a high 
degree of popularity; but few of the rest have made a 
_ great impression by their verses. THoxras Moore is 
| aname entitled to notice. His chief poetical work is 
| called Lalla Rookh, (a romance of Asiatic life), and he 
has also derived great celebrity from a series of songs 
which he has composed for the airs of Ireland, which 
is his native country. Moore, however, has too little 
of that nature of which Wordsworth aims at having 
too much. His sentiments are not the spentaneous 
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gushings of the full and feeling heart, but a cold and 
artificial effusion measured out according to tule. His 
way of making up his verses is as artificial as his sen- 
‘timent. He forces images from the ends of the earth, 
and plants them here and there along his verses, as an 
African prince places Birmingham buttons upon his 
native clothing, not for their use, but that he thinks 
some ornament looks better at that place. His similes 
might be chipped off his verses, as easily as so many 
handles from so many tea-cups, without in the least 
impairing the quantity of the vessel. He must be al- 
lowed credit, however, for the ingenuity with which he 
can drag the most untoward ideas into his verses. It 
must be acknowledged that, though the forcing is al- 
ways visible, the case would evidently be much worse, 
‘or not practicable at all, in the hands of a less perfect 
adept. . This is also the less favourable view of Moore’s 
poetry. If the constant appearance of labour could 
bevoverlooked, his gay vivacious fancy would give un- 
mingled pleasure. 
Among the multitude of men poetically dead, but 
personally living, may further be mentioned, SAMUEL 
Rocers, Leicn Hunt, and Jonn Witson. Ro- 


gers is an aged man of fortune, residing in the vicinity: | 


of London, Towards forty years ago, he published the 
Pleasures of Memory, a poem full of the gentlest feel- 
ings and most beautiful images, though it would now, 
perhaps, be held as a little too cold in tone. Rogers 
i$ now rather a patron and friend of literary men, than a 
poet himself, though it is not above ten years since he 
produced a very elegant poem in blank verse, styled 
“ Italy.” Leigh Hunt is a middle aged man, a native 
of London. Ile began his poetical career about twenty 
years ago, his first works being Rimini, the Feast of 
the Poets, &c., which made a considerable impression 
upon the public, though not written in the best taste. 
Hunt is a man of good intentions, but corrupted a 
lite by education, mannerism, and perhaps vanity. 
Hiis poetry is about to be republished in a purified and 
collected form, we regret to say, as a means of relieving 
himself from the bitter evil of reduced circumstances, 
accompanied by ill health. John Wilson is a native 
of Scotland, but educated chiefly in England. He 
tirst appeared in the literary world about twenty years 
ago, as author of several volumes of poetry, under the 
various titles of the Isle of Palms, the City of the 
Plague, &c. His verses received praise in the Edin- 
burgh Review, and other critical works of eminence, 
where it happens that many books receive the only no- 
tice they are ever destined to be blest with. Dr John- 
son says of a novel by Congreve, that he would rather 
praise it than read .it; and to this principle may be 
traced the reputation of many more famous poems 
than those of Mr Wilson.. The poetry was most ex- 
cellent poetry—there could be no doubt of that, for 
several high critical oracles were most decided upon 
the point ; but the public has sometimes an obstinate 
way of its own with books—it would not believe a 
word of it. Hence Mr Wilson's poems never were ho- 
noured with the least mark of popular acceptation— 
could scarcely be said, indeed, to have ever been pub- 
lished. Like many other writers of poetry, he has lat- 
terly turned his attention to prose. He has written se- 
veral tales and sketches depicting Scottish humble life, 
but in such a sickly, romantic, and exaggerated style, 
that the origina] is hardly to be recognised. By pro- 
fession, Mr Wilson was originally an advocate at 
the Scottish bar, but some years ago he was installed 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh, which office he continues to occupy. He 
has also, for many years, been the editor or chief con- 
tributor to that extensively circulated monthly work, 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazines; a task for which 
he seems to be eminently fitted. His mind, it must 
be remarked, though gifted with only a few leading 
ideas, possesses the strange power of showing these 
once every month in a new shape, generally diluted 
into a lavish effusion of brilliant, though unpolished 
verbiage; and in this way he continues to keep up a 
constant succession of dashing, frothy articles in the 
work referred to. I mentioned that Southey was reck- 
oned the writer of the best or purest English in the pre- 
sent day ; on the same principle Wilson may be\reck- 
oned among the coarsest. His frolicsome, loose style 
is exceedingly captivating, and has produced a host of 
imitators among young writers, not one of whom has 
approached him in point of talent or brilliancy; and 
the consequence has been, a perfect inundation of flip- 
pant, useless writing, in every department of periodi- 
zal literature. Myr Wilson enjoys a considerable local 
‘yame on account of these contributions to Blackwood’s 
Magazine; but as his name is connected with no in- 
dividual work that can have the least claims upon pos- 
terity, it is easy to predict that this must not only be 
confined to the scene, but also to the period of his 
exertions. A 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
In whatever manner we are called upon to examine 
the character and circumstances of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, we feel impelled to remark, that they 
are altogether an exceedingly peculiar people, and that 
they possess talents and properties possessed by no 
other nation under heaven—that of the great western 
republic, who are of British descent, always excepted. 
‘Their country is comparatively small, and its climate 
is inferior to that of any other in the neighbourhood, 
or in a large portion of Europe; yet under these dis- 
advantages, they have contrived to place themselves 
at the head of the affairs of nearly the whole world, 
and to dictate the terms of their bargains with a con- 
fidence which certainly no other people has dared to 
imitate. The whole seerct of all this superiority lies in 
their industrious habits and their intelligence. They 
have also been much indebted to the isolation of their 
country for the preservation of their national charac- 


ter: anda genealogist might fondly trace their greate | 


ness to the happy mixture of Celtic and Gothic blood, 
and the amalgamation of Saxon simplicity and steadi- 
ness of character with the gallant bearing of the Nor- 
mans. Besides possessing these natural advantages, 
they have been fortunate in the enjoyment of security 
of property, since the rise of the middling classes in 
Henry the Seventh’s time. If to this we add the pos- 
session of inexhaustible stores of mineral products, as 
iron, lead, tin, and coal, the cause is given of their ex- 
traordinary industry and opulence. ‘The fossils which 
have been of the greatest benefit to the British people, 
are iron and coal. Without these no nation can be per- 
manently great or independent. ‘The iron of the Men- 
dip Hills, Somersetshire, Derbyshire, North Wales, 
and Alsten in Cumberland, as well as that used at Car- 
ron in Scotland, with the coal of Northumberland, Dur- 
ham, and Lanarkshire, have reared a mighty fabric of 
trade, commerce, and machinery, no where paralleled, 
and which it would be impossible to supersede. 

The whole of England, and some of the counties 
in Scotland, is but one immense manufactory, sectioned 
into divisions, and swarming with a population whose 
innate skill and industry put to shame the perseverance 
of the ant, or the ingenious labour of the bee. Let 
us, for example, take a glance at this wonderful human 
hive. Entering England from the north, we first fall 
in with the great trading district on the Tyne, co- 
vered with ship-building establishments, soaperies, 
glass works, potteries, iron founderies, and other works 
of a similar kind, connected with the coal trade and 
mines. In Cumberland, we find manufactories of ging- 
hams, calicoes, corduroys, and other cotton goods ; sail- 
cloth, carpets, paper, pottery, and glass bottles. The 
hilly district of Wesindeelond, we find, gives employ- 
ment to the woollen manufactories of Kendal, and other 
towns in that quarter. In Durham are found extensive 
founderies and forges, producing anchors, mooring 
chains, files, edge-tools, sword blades, and all such hard- 
ware as is necessary for artificers. Yorkshire comes 
next, and we perceive it has an extraordinary variety 
of manufactures. The Hast Riding furnishes wool ins 
large quantities to the weavers of the West Riding, 
which is without exception the greatest manufacturing 
district in the world. The manufactures of Leeds, 
Wakefield, Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfield, and places 
adjacent, comprise broad and narrow cloths of all 
qualities, shalloons, calimancoes, and flannels, with 
every kind of woollen goods. Irom Sheffield, cutlery, 
printing types, and plated 'goods, are exported to all 
parts of the world. ‘he knives of Sheffield have been 
celebrated for many centuries. West from Yorkshire 
lies Lancashire, which is famed for the extent and va- 
riety of its manufactures, consisting of silk, cotton, 
woollen, linen, hats, stockings, pins, needles, nails, 
watch-tools and movemerts, tobacco and snuff, earth- 
enware, porcelain, paper, and many other articles. In 
this busy scene lies Manchester—a city of cotton-mills 
and machinery, forming light fabrics of goods intended 
for the clothing of females, in every part of the globe 
which can be reached by merchants. Here also is ma- 
nufactured an inconceivable variety of smal] wares, as 
tapes, threads, laces, &c. In the vicinity are situated 
the establishments’ for printing and dyeing the calicoes. 
In this district are also found manufactories of iron and 
copper, glass, white-lead, lamp-black, vitriolic acid, 
paints, &c. Jsiverpool is the great outlet for these 
products. : 


Proceeding down into Cheshire, we discover manu- 
factories of silk, cotton, linen, ribbons, thread, but- 
tons, leather, and salt. Shropshire, adjoining, has its 
coal, iron, and tar works, besides manufactories of. gar- 
den flower pots, tobacco pipes, china, and queen’s ware; 
also some linen and cotton manufactories. In Mont- 
gomeryshire, we find some of the best flannel manu- 
factories in Britain. Jet us retrace our steps, and 
view the centre of England. Here we find the stock- 
ing, silk, and Jace manufactures of Nottinghamshire ; 
the worsted, woollen, and hat manufactures of Ieices- 
tershire; the woollen, linen, cotton, silk, and polished 
marble manufactures of Derbyshire. The great won- 
der of England is the Staffordshire potteries, which 
occupy a central district. For ten square miles the 
whole land seems a series of volcanoes, as interesting, 
and a thousand times more profitable than those of Si- 
cily, or the Neapolitan territories. An abundant sup- 
ply of coal found here, has produced the establishment 
of these potteries, which give employment to an im- 
mense population, and send out Delft goods to every 
country. Warwickshire falls next under our notice. 
Ilere every town is celebrated for manutacturing some 
particular article. Birmingham is filled with manufae- 
tories of hardware, muskets, pistols, and other goods of 
a similar nature. In Coventry and neighbourhood, not 
less than sixteen thousand people are employed in ma- 
nufacturing ribbons ; and many are engaged in making 
watches, which are reckoned among the best in Britain. 
Gloves, horn combs, hosiery, flaxen goods, and needles, 
are a few more of the chief Warwickshire products, 
Worcester isthe great mart of the glove and carpet trade. 
Gloucestershire has its manufactories of iron, tin-plate, 
edge-tools, brass wire,’ wire-cards, pins, and nails.. On 
the water of Stroud, are extensive manufactories of fine 
scarlet, blue, and black cloths; the best worsted stuffs 
are made at Cirencester, and stockings at Tewkesbury. 
In Buckinghamshire, lace and paper are the chief ma- 
nufactures. In Dunstable, Bedfordshire, straw plait is 
the principal source of employment. Kent has the most 
extensive paper-mills in the world ; gunpowder, calicoes, 
sacking, and hop bagging, are also made to a great ex- 
tent, and the various dock-yards of Deptford, Woolwich, 
Chatham, &c. employ numerous hands. In the southern 
county of Berkshire, sacking, paper, cotton, blankets, 
and copper, are manufactured. In Wiltshire, the finest 
woollens, tlannels, broadcloths, kerseymeres, fustians, 
and gloves, predominate. Lyorsetshire is celebrated for 
its twines, cordage, sail-cloth, nettings, and shirt-but- 
tons; Somersetshire for its stockings, woollen cloths, 


coarse linens ticks, and gloves. The metropolitan dis- 
tricts abound in manufactures, and in London itself al- 
most every kind of goods is made and prepared for ex 
portation. In all the large towns on the sea-coasts round 
the whole island, ship-building is carried on to a greater 
or Jess extent, and which necessarily engages a variety 
of local manufactures. Such is a superficial glance at, 
the pursuits of industry in England alone (for 1 find I 
must leave Scotland to form the subject of another 
paper); and in these are demonstrated some of the 
main causes of the true glory and prosperity of the em- 
pire. 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTES REGARDING 
BURNS. 


Our native Poet Burns is so great a favourite with his 
countrymen, and we hear all that regards him with so 
much ‘interest, that 1 am sure my readers will be pleased 
with the few authentic gleanings with which I now pre- 
sent them. } : 
It is mentioned in Dr-Currie’s Life of the Poet, that 
when he was in’ Edinburgh, he accompanied his friend, 
Mr Robert Ainslie, now Writer to the Signet, on a horse- 
back excursion from Edinburgh to Peebles, down the 
Tweed, all the way to Coldstream, and from thence to 
Berrywell, near Dunse, the residence of Mr Ainslie’s 
father. The weather was charming; the parties then 
youthful and in good spirits; and the Poet delighted 
with the fine scenery, and the many poetical associations 
connected with it. When they arrived at Coldstream, 
where the dividing line between Scotland and England 
is the I'weed, Mr Ainslie suggested going across to the 
other side of the river by the Coldstream bridge, that 
Burns might have it to say he “ had been in England.” 
They did so, and were pacing ae along on English 
ground, enjoying their walk, when Mr Ainslie was asto- 
nished to see the Poet throw away his hat, and, thus un- 
covered, look towards Scotland, kneeling down with up- 
lifted hands, and, apparently, in a state of great enthu- 
siasm. Mr Ainslie kept silence, uncertain what was 
next to be done, when Burns, with extreme emotion, 
and an expression of countenance which his companion 
will never forget, prayed for and blessed Scotland most 
solemnly, by pronouncing aloud, in terms of the deepest 
devotion, the two concluding stanzas of the Cottar’s Sa- 
turday Night. 
Oh Scotia! my dear, my native soil! 
For whom my warmest wish to Heaven. is sent! 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content! 
And, oh! may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury’s contagion, weak and vile! 
Then, howe'er crowns and coronets be rent, 
A virtuous populace may "rise the while, 
And stand a wall of fire around their much-lov'd sve. 


O Thou! who pour’d the patriotic tide , 
That stream’d through Wullace’s undaunted heart $ 
Who dar’d to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 
Or nobly die, the second glorious part, 
(The patrrot’s God, peculiarly thou art, 
His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward !) 
O never, never Scotia’s realm desert; 
But still the patriot, and the patriot bard, 
In bright succession raise, her ornament and guard! 


In the course of that excursion, they went to visit ar 
old gentleman, a friend of Mr Ainslie's, in Teviotdale, 
who was possessed of an arm chair that had belonged to 
Thomson, the Poet of the Seasons. This Burns exa- 
mined, and sat in with great interest, as if catching in- 
spiration by the very touch of it. 

Some time after that, the Poet was a considerable 
time in Edinburgh;visiting Mr Cruikshanks, then one 
of the masters of the Higt School, who lived in St 
James’s Square, New Town. Mr Ainslie had then a 
small bachelor house on the north side of the same 
square, and, intimate as the parties were, it may be sup- 
posed they spent many an hour together; and, to Mr 
Ainslie, most agreeable they were. He remembers one 
pleasant summer afternoon, the Poet came over to him 
after dinner. Mr Ainslie was then but a Writer to the 
Signet’s apprentice, but had already a cellar, though it 
must be admitted it was no extensive one, for it was no 
more than a window bunker, and cousisted but of five 
bottles of port —all that remained of a dozen which had 
been his laid-in store ; but it was excellent, and old, and 
got from a wine-merchant who favoured him. He was too 
hospitable not to offer a bottle to his friend, and that 
friend was one of the finest fellows in the world. What, 
then, was to have been expected to happen that some 
nice points would have been discussed—an exercise in 
which the Poet displayed great eloguence—and many a 
fine quotation made, in which he constantly indulged 
with great fervour; and, lastly, that several of the poor 
five bottles might have suffered in the cause, to the great 
elucidation of all the questions, and the increase of the 
beauty and sublimity of the passages quoted. But no 
such thing. ‘ No, my friend,” said Burns ; “ we'll hae 
nae wine the day; to sit dozing in the house on sic a 
glorious afternoon as this. Besides, ye ken you and 1 
dinna require wine to sharpen our wit, nor its adventi- 
tious aid to mak us happy. No; we'll tak a walk 
about Arthur Seat, and come in to a late téa.”” The 
two did so; and his companion says he never found the 
Poet so amusing, so instructive, and altogether so de- 
lightful, as he was in the charming stroll which they 
had together, and during the sober ‘tea drinking” 
which followed it. aby | : 

I mentioned above that Burns was -extremely fond of 
quoting, in society, favourite poetical passages; but, in 
his correspondence with his intimates, he indulged him- 
self also in doing so, much to their gratification. In a 


vealed Religion, called “‘ Reasons for the Hope that is in 
us,” lately written by the same gentleman to whom I 
have been alluding as the companion of the Bard, he 
concludes one of the Lssays of which it consists, namely, 
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that on the “Immortality of the Soul,” with two fine 
verses which were sent him in that manner by the Poet, 
though not said to have been composed by him ; and 
the author annexes an explanatory note regarding them. 
I first give the verses, and then Mr Ainslie’s note. 
The letter was on the prospect of a Happy Eternity, 
and Burns concluded his reflections thus :— 

Tis this, my friend, that streaks our morning bright ; 

Tis this that gilds the horror of our night. 

When wealth forsakes us, and when friends are few; 

When friends are faithless, and when foes pursue : 


Tis this that wards the blow, or stills the smart, 
Disarms affliction, or repels the dart 5 

Within the breast bids purest rapture rise, 

Bids smiling conscience spread her cloudless skies. 


The following are the terms of Mr Ainslie’s note :— 
*¢ These lines I find in a letter written to me by Burns, 
forty years ago. He had his memory stored with the 
finest poetical passages, which he was in the habit of 
uoting most pats in his correspondence with his 
tienda, and he delighted also in repeating them when 
in company with those of them who enjoyed them. Liv- 
ing, as I did, in habits of close intimacy with him dur- 
ing his residence in Edinburgh, when he published the 
second edition of his poems, often have I heard him re- 
cite these fine verses, which seemed to have made much 
impression on him. Poor Burns! Those who were best 
acquainted with him knew that he viewed and considered 
these noble and interesting subjects as he ought. _ The 
lapse of fleeting years is fast dissipating the remains of 
unkind feeling with which some latterly regarded him ; 
and while his country justly appreciates him, his fame 
will descend to future times, worthy cf the author of 
THE Corrar’s SarurDAY NicurT.” 


BLOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
REGINALD HEBER. 
REGINALD HEBER, equally distinguished for his talents 
and for his piety, was born on the 2Ist of April 1783, at 
Malpas, in the county of Chester. From his earliest 
years religion was the predominant feeling of his mind. 
His passions, which would seem to have been naturally 
ardent, he quickly learned to hold in subjection, and 
was thus happily delivered from those stormy agitations 
and poignant regrets to which those who are formed of 
more fiery materials are but too frequently liable. Like 
most other men who have been remarkable for their at. 
tainments in after life, Heber wasstrongly addicted, while 
a boy, to extensive miscellaneous reading, and at the 
same time his study of the Sacred Scriptures was inces- 
sant. ; 

Tn the year 1800, Heber was entered a student of Bra- 
zen Nose College, Oxford, where he exhibited on all 
occasions the same high sense of religion, and primitive 
iety, which had distinguished him in his earlier years. 
His studies, in the mean while, were pursued with pas- 
sionate ardour, particularly all those which were con- 
nected with poetry, of which his soul was as yet a foun- 
tain, as it were, and which, if possible, cast additional 
beauty and splendour on his faith. His principal poeti- 
tical work at this period was his “ Palestine,”’ which he 
was called on torecite in the theatre of the college. None 
will ever forget his appearance on this occasion, so in- 
teresting and impressive. It was known that his old 
father was somewhere sitting among the crowded au. 
dience, when his universally-admired son ascended the 
rostrum; and it is said that the sudden thunder of ap- 
plause which then arose so shook his frame, weak and 
wasted by long illness, that he never recovered it, and 
may be said to have died of the joy dearest to a parent’s 
heart: In the autumn of 1804, same year, he was elected 
a fellow of All Souls College; shortly after which, his 
academical career terminated. He now entered on the 
active stage of life. About the middle of the year 1805, 
he accompanied his early friend, Mr John Thornton, on 
a tour through the north of Europe, proceeding through 
Sweden and Norway to St Petersburgh. Here they re- 
mained some time, amusing themselves with learning 
the German language. The travellers next proceeded 
to Moscow, where they arrived on the 3d of January 
1806. Upon leaving this city, in which Heber was 
dazzled with the gorgeous splendour of the inhabitants, 
they proceeded southward through the Ukraine, the 
country of the Cossacks. They next traversed the Cri- 
mea, Russian Poland, Hungary, Austria, and Northern 
Germany. In October 1806, both arrived in England, 
and Heber immediately set forward to join the family 
circle at Hodnet, in Shropshire, where he! enjoyed the 
satisfaction which every wanderer feels when returning, 

after a long and toilsome journey, to his native home. 
In the year 1807, Heber took orders, and obtained the 
living of Hodnet, which was in his brother’s gift; he 
then returned to Oxford for the purpose of taking his 
degree as master of arts. It will readily be supposed 
that he, whose piety was truly apostolical, even while 
in a secular station, now that he had assumed the habit 
of a Christian minister, became doubly anxious to ren- 
der not only his conduct, but the very thoughts of his 
mind, pure as became his holy calling. The Church of 
England has in no age been destitute of teachers remark- 
able for their virtue and benevolence; but, even among 
preachers of the gospel, it is not often that a man so 
gifted as.Heber with genius, with enlarged knowledge 
of mankind, with almost boundless charity and benevo- 
lence, can be found, the perusal of whose life must 
create in the reader the vain wish that he had been num- 
bered among his friends. Yet Heber was far from being 
an ascetic. Like all men of high imaginative powers, 
who have never suffered vice to brush away the down 
from the nobler feelings, he had a bold faith in the en- 
during nature of worldly affection. Ia April 1809, he 
married Amelia, youngest daughter of Dr Shipley, Dean 
of St Asaph: . On this occasion he undertook an excur- 
sion in Wales, the beauties of which, notwithstanding 
the variety of scenes he had beheld, he seemed to con- 
sider equal to those of any country in the world, He 
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then settled in his rectory, and employed himself ear- 
nestly in diffusing among his parishioners a proper sense 
of religion, and habits of piety and virtue. ‘He be- 
came indeed,”’ says his excellent widow, “their earthly 
guide, their pastor and friend. His ear was never shut 
to their complaints, nor his hands closed to their wants. 
Instead of hiding kis face from the poor, he sought out 
distress; he made it a rule, from which no circumstances 
induced him to swerve, to ‘ give to all who asked,’ how- 
ever trifling the sum; and whenever he had an opportu- 
nity, he never failed to inquire into, and more effectually 
to relieve, their distress. He could not pass a sick per- 
son, or a child crying, without endeavouring to soothe 
and ae them; and the kindness of his manner always 
rendered his gifts doubly valuable.” 


Heber, whose leisure, however, was not considerable, 
was more led by a praiseworthy literary ambition to be- 
come a contributor to the Quarterly Review, where many 
of the excellent critiques on books of travels, which ap- 
see about that period, were of his writing. In 1812, 

e gave to the world the collected edition of all his poe- 
tical works. It seems he was an early riser, and, having 
performed his daily devotions, devoted the larger por- 
tion of the day to literature; from which, nevertheless, 
he was ready to separate himself at the call of duty. In 
1815, he was appointed Bampton lecturer, and two years 
afterwards he was promoted to a stall in the cathedral of 
St Asaph. In the autumn of 1820, he paid a visit to 
Oxford, where he had the inexpressible gratification of 
hearing “ Palestine” performed as an oratorio in the 
same theatre, where seventeen years before he had recited 
it with such acclamations of applause. 


About the close of the year 1822, Heber received 
through his friend, the Right Honourable Watkins 
William Wynn, the office of the bishop of Calcutta. 
Our traveller had long viewed with deep interest the 
progress of Christianity in the east, and the prospect 
opened to him by this office, of contributing by his own 
zeal and exertions to the success of so holy a cause, seems 
quickly to have outweighed in his mind every consi- 
deration of personal interest, and to have determined 
him, at all hazards, to accept of that dangerous post. 
The conduct of Mr Wynn on this occasion—his ardent 
desire that India should not be deprived of the services 
of so good, so great a man (for virtue, like Heber’s, is 
true greatness), while he was scarcely less unwilling to 
lose, certainly for a considerable time, if not, as it hap- 
pened, for ever, a friend of incomparable value—reflects 
the highest honour on his heart and character. All the 
preliminaries being settled, Heber prepared to leave 
England. As soon as his intentions became known, he 
received from every quarter those warm voluntary testi- 
monies of affection and regret which nothing but virtue, 
distinguished, persevering, exalted, can command. His 
own parishioners, as was natural, were the foremost in 
their demonstrations of their profound esteem. Rich, 
poor, old, and young—all joined in presenting their ex- 
emplary pastor with a lasting mark of the veneration in 
which his character was held among them. ‘ Almost 
the last business,” says Mrs Heber, ‘‘ which Dr Heber 
(he had recently been created D.D. by the University 
of ey transacted before he left Shropshire, was 
settling a Jong standing account in which he had been 
charged as a debtor to the amount of a hundred pounds; 
but it was believed by those who were best acquainted 
with the circumstances, that he was not bound either 
in law or probity to pay it. As he himself, however, 
did not feel certain on this point, he resolved to pay the 
money, observing to a friend who endeavoured to dis- 
suade him, ‘ How can I reasonably hope for a blessing 
on my undertaking, or how can I commence so long a 
voyage with a quiet conscience, if I leave even the sha- 
dow of a committed act of injustice behind?’ On the 
22d of April 1823,” she continues, ‘‘ Dr Heber finally 
took leave of Shropshire. From arange of high grounds 
near Newport, he turned back to catch a last view of his 
beloved Hodnet; and here the feelings which he had 
hitherto suppressed in tenderness to others, burst forth 
unrestrained, and he uttered the words which have proved 
prophetic, that he ‘should return to it no more!” 

Heber, having made all necessary preparations for his 
long voyage, and received consecration, repaired, on the 
16th of June, on board the company’s ship Grenville, in 
which he and his family were to proceed to India. As 
our traveller’s first desire, in whatever position he hap- 
pened to be placed, was to effect all the good in his 
power, he no sooner found himself on board than he en- 
deavoured to communicate to the sailors a sense of their 
religious duties; which he did with all that authority 
and effect which genius and virtue invariably exert over 
inferior individuals. His exhortations were listened to 
attentively and respectfully, and, there can be no doubt, 
produced, in many instances at least, conviction and 
amendment of life. On the 3d of October, the ship 
safely anchored in Sangor roads, in the Hooghly, or 
great western branch of the Ganges. Heber was now 
arrived in the most extraordinary region, Greece and 
Egypt perhaps excepted, which has ever been inhabited 
by mankind. . 

They now enteredthe mighty Ganges, and, sailing up 
towards Calcutta through the Sunderbunds, or rather 
along their western limit, beheld their dark impenetrable 
forests stretching away interminably towards the right, 
while a rich vegetable fragrance was wafted from the 
shore. The current of the river, when increased by the 
ebb-tide, was found as they ascended to be tremendous- 
ly rapid, running at no Jess arate, acording to their pilot, 
bees ten or eleven miles an hour. On arriving at Cal- 
cutta, Heber found that the ecclesiastical business of his 
bishopric, at all times multiplex and extensive, had now, 
since the death of Dr Middleton, accumulated prodi- 
giously ; so that, although he had come out neither 
with the expectation nor the wish to find his place a 
sinecure, he felt somewhat alarmed at the laborious pro- 
spect before him. However, he was a man accustomed 
to labour, and not easily discouraged. He therefore 
diligently applied himself to business, and had soon the 
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satisfaction to find that, notwithstanding the formidable 
appearance of things on his first arrival, it was still pos. 
sible, after fully performing his duty, which no consi- 
deration could induce him to neglect, to command suffi- 
cient leisure for studying whatever was curious or 
striking in the natural or moral aspect of Hindoostan. 
Former travellers, he now found, were, notwithstanding 
their numbers, very far from having exhausted the sub- 
ject, either because the phenomena of Asiatic manners 
are, like those of the heavens, in a state of perpetual 
change, or because, these continuing the same, which, 
however, they do not, appear under various phases to 
different men, from being viewed by each individual 
from the peculiar point of observation afforded by his 
character and acquirements. ; 

In the course of seven months, Heber had achieved 
that portion of his task which was to be performed in 
the gapiel. Next to this in importance was his visitd- 
tion through the Upper Provinces, an expedition in 
which he had hoped to be accompanied by his family ; 
but this being rendered impracticable by: the ‘delicate 
health of his wife, and the tender age of his infant child, 
he departed with his domestic chaplain, Mr Stowe, in a 
sixteen-oared pinnace, for Dacca. The shores of the 
Ganges, though flat almost throughout Bengal, are far 
from wanting in stately or picturesque objects: Lofty 
pagodas, with their fantastic angular domes, towering 
over forests of bamboos, banyans, and cocoa-trees ; ruins 
of Mussulman palaces; wild tracts of jungle inhabited 
by tigers; groves of peepul or tamarind trees; with 
Hindoo villages or hamlets, perched upon. artificial 
mounds to escape the periodical inundations of the 
river. 

Thus our traveller sailed from Calcutta to Dacca. 
Furreedpoor, his next station, did not long detain him. 
Near Rajmahal he approached, but did not visit, the 
ruins of Gour, an ancient city, which almost rivalled 
Babylon or Nineveh in extent, and which fell to decay, 
because the Ganges, which once flowed under its walls, 
changed its bed, and took ‘another direction, six or seven 
miles south of the city. 

From thence he proceeded, as before, up the Ganges, 
observing whatever was remarkable, making a short 
stay at each of the European stations on his way, for 
the purpose of preaching or baptising, and arrived on 
the 20th of August at Patna, At this city, whichis ex- 
tensive, and situated in a commanding position, he 
remained several days, for the purpose of preaching and 
administering confirmation. He then continued his 
voyage to Ghazeepoor, famous for its rose-gardens and 
salubrious air. ‘* The rose-fields, which occupy many 
hundred acres in the neighbourhood, are described as, 
at the proper season, extremely beautiful. They are 
cultivated for distillation, and for making ‘ attar,’ ” or 
rose water, 


A short way further up the stream, Heber quitted his 
Pere and, providing himself with bearers, continued 
his journey to Benares by land. Heber’s stay in Be- 
nares was short. He visited with attention its principa. 
curiosities, and conversed on several points with some 
of its Brahminical professors, whose belief in Hindooism 
he regarded as very equivocal. He then continued his 
voyage up the river to Allahabad, where he dismissed 
his pinnace, and made the necessary preparations for 
performing the remainder of his journey by land. 

At Lucknow Heber separated from his companions ; 
and, accompanied merely by his attendants, directed his 
course towards the wild districts at the foot of the Hi- 
malaya. On arriving at Barelly, not more than fifty 
miles distant from the nearest range, he vainly looked 
out for the snowy peaks of this ‘“* monarch of moun- 
tains ;” but, instead, discovered nothing but a ridge of 
black clouds, and a gray autumnal haze through which 
no object was discernible. The features of the country 
now became wild and striking. Forests infested by ma- 
laria, tigers, and lions, and half desolate plains, an- 
nounced the termination of the fertile provinces of Hin- 
doostan, and the approach to a different region. Here 
“we had,” says Heber, “a first view of the range of 
the Himalaya, indistinctly seen through the haze, but 
not so indistinctly as to conceal the general form of the 
mountains. The nearer hills are blue, and in outline 
and tints resemble pretty closely, at this distance, those 
which close in the vale of Clwyd. Above these rose 
what might, in the present unfavourable atmosphere 
have been taken for clouds, had not their seat been so 
stationary, and their outline so harsh and pyramidical— 
the patriarchs of the continent, perhaps the surviving 
ruins of a former world, white and glistening as alabas- 
ter, and even at this distance, of probably one hundred 
and fifty miles, towering above the nearer and secondary 
range, as much as those last (though said to be seven 
thousand six hundred feet high) are above the plain in 
which we were standing. I felt intense delight and awe 
in looking on them, but the pleasure lasted not many 
minutes; the clouds closed in again, as on the fairy 
castle of St John, and left us but the former gray cold 
horizon, girding in the green plain of Rohiland, and 
broken only by people and mango trees, 

Next day, soon after sunrise, he saw distinctly, paint 
ed on a clear blue sky, the prodigiously lofty pinnacles 
of these mountains, which, as he justly observes, ‘are 
really among the greatest earthly works of the Almightv 
Creator’s hands—the highest spots below the moon— 
and overtopping by many hundred feet the summits of 

Jotopaxi and Chimborazo.” To approach these moun- 
tains, however, from the south, the traveller has to tra- 
verse a belt of forest and jungle, where the air is impreg- 
nated with the most deadly qualities. At the foot of 
these meuntains stands Almorah, the last point of He- 
ber’s journey in this direction; whence, after a short 
stay, he again descended to the plain, and pursued his 
route to Meerut, and thence to Delhi, the ruins of which 
extend over a surface as large as London, and isstill the 
residence of the descendants of the Mogul sovereigns of 
India. 

From Delhi, Heber proceeded to the still more ancient 


capital of Agra, where the principal objects of curiosity 
“are the Motee Musjeed, a beautiful mosque of white 
marble, carved with exquisite simplicity and elegance ; 

and the palace built by Akbar, in a great degree of the 
sanre material, and containing some noble rooms, now 
sadly disfigured. ; 

Our traveller’s journey through Rajpootana was at- 
tended by circumstances flattering to his personal feel- 
ings. The petty sovereigns through whose dominions 
his route lay invariably received him hospitably, when 
he visited their capitals, and on some occasions, when he 
did not choose to diverge so far from the road, sent mes- 
sengers expressly. to meet him on the way with polite in- 
vitations to'their court. He pushed on, however, with 
considerable expedition, and having traversed the’terri- 
tories, and beheld the capitals of Jypoor, Ajmere, Bu- 
naira, and others, proceeded, by way of Neemuch and 
Baroda, to Bombay. His time, during his stay in this 
city, was principally occupied with ecclesiastical busi- 
ness, in promoting the founding of schools, and in con- 
versing with that venerable statesman and traveller, Mr 
"se empl the governor, who, from the most humane 
and enlightened motives, has.endeavoured, with success, 
to diffuse among the natives a knowledge of our litera- 
ture and sciences. Here Heber had the satisfaction of 
being joined by his wife and elder child. With these, 
shortly afterwards, he visited the.cavern temples of Ele- 
phanta and Kennery ; and subsequently, in company 
with Archdeacon Barnes, made'an excursion across’ tlie 
Western Ghauts to Poonah, in the Deccan, during which 
he enjoyed an opportunity of examining another celebra- 
ted cavern temple at Carlee. 

From Bombay, Heber sailed with his wife and dawgh- 
ter to Ceylon, a large portion of which he visited. He 
then proceeded to Calcutta. On the 30th of January 
1826, shortly after his recovery from a fever, he again 
quitted his family for the purpose of visiting Madras 
and the southern provinces of India. At Madras he was 
received with great kindness by Sir Thomas: Munro, who 
was warmly desirous of rendering his position as little 
disagreeable as the season and climate would permit. 
From thence he proceeded through Caddalore and Tan- 
jore to Trichinopoly, where, on the 3d of April 1826, his 
pious, active, and valuable life was closed. “It were a 
useless,” says Mrs Heber, “‘and a deeply painful task, 
to enter inte any detail of the apparent cause of his death: 
it is sufficient to say that disease had, unsuspected, been 
existing for some time; and that it was the opinion of 
all the medical men in attendance that, under no circum- 
stances, could his invaluable life have been very long 
preserved, though the event was undoubtedly hastened 
by the effects. of climate, by intense mental applica- 
tion to those duties which increased in interest with 
every step he took, and was finally caused by the effects 
of cold on a frame exhausted by heat and fatigue. His 
mortal remains were.attended to the grave with thehigh- 
est honours, and followed by the tears of the inhabitants 
of Trichinopoly. ‘They rest on the north side of the 
altar in St John’s Church.”— Abridged from Lives. of 
Celebrated Travellers.— National Library. 


ADVENTURE WITH A SNAKE. 

In the course of the “* Wanderings of Charles Water- 
ton,” in Demerara and the adjacent parts of South 
America, this enterprising traveller relates a variety of 
curious personal adventures in his excursions through the 
forests and tangled wildernesses, one of which, an en- 
counter with asnake, may be selected for the amusement 
of my young readers :-— 

“The sun (says he) had just passed the meridian in a 
cloudless sky ; there was scarcely a bird to be seen, for 
the winged inhabitants of the forest, as though over- 
come by heat, had retired to the thickest shades; all 
would have been like midnight silence were it not that 
the shrill voice of the pi-pi-yo every now and then re- 
sounded from a distant tree. I was sitting with a Ho. 
race in my hand, when a negro and his little dog came 
down the hill in haste, and I was soon ,informed that a 
snake had been discovered; but it was a young one, 
ealled the bushmaster, a rare and poisonous snake. 1 
instantly rose up, and, laying hold of the eight-foot lance, 
which was close by me, ‘ Well then, Daddy,’ said I, 
‘we'll go and have a look at the snake.’ I was barefoot, 
with an old hat, and check shirt, and trousers on, and 
pairof braces to keep them up. The negro had his 
cutlass, and we ascended the hill; another negro, armed 
with a cutlass, joined us, judging, from our pace, that 
there was something to do. The little dog came along 
with us, and when we had got about half a mile in the 
forest, the negro stopped, and pointed to a fallen tree; 
all was still and silent; I told the negroes not to stir 
from the place where they were, and keep the little dog 
in, and that I would go in andreconnoitre. 1 advanced 
up to the place slow and cautious. The snake was well 
concealed, but at last I made him out; it wasa coulaca- 
hata, not poisonous, but large enough to have crushed 
any of us to death. On measuring him afterwards, he 
was something more than fourteen feet long. This 
species of snake is very rare, and much thicker, in pro- 
portion to his length, than any other snake in the forest. 
A coulacanara of fourteen feet in length is as thick as a 
common boa of twenty-four. After skinning this snake, 
I could easily get my head into its mouth, as the singu- 
lar formation of the jaws admits of wonderful extension. 
A Dutch friend of mine, by name Brouwer, killed a 
boa, twenty-two feet long, with a pair of stag’s horns 
in his mouth; he had swallowed the stag, but could not 
get the horns down; so he had to wait in patience with 
that uncomfortable mouthful till his stomach digested 
the body, and then the horns would drop out. In this 
plight the Dutchman found him, as he was going in his 
canoe up the river, and sent a ball through his head. 
On ascertaining the size of the serpent which the negro 
had just found, I retired slowly the way I came, and 
promised four dollars to the negro who had shown it to 
me, and one to the other who had joined us. Aware 
that the day was on the decline and that the approach 


| work, but we overpowered him. 
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of night would be detrimental to' the divsection, a-thought bag, kept him dow: by main. force, and then: I cut hia 


struck me that I could take him alive. I imagined, 
if 1 could strike him with the lance behind’ the head, 
and pin him to:the ground, I might succeed in captur- 
ing him. When I told this to the negroes, they begged 
and intreated me to let them go for a gun, and’ bring 
more force, as they were sure the snake would kill some 
of us; but 1 had been in search of a large serpent for 
years, and now having come up with one, it did not be- 
come me to turn soft. So, taking:a cutlass from one of 
the negroes, and then ranging both the sable slaves be- 
hind. me, I told them to follow. me, and that: E would 
cut them down if they offered to: fly. I smiled as: I 
said this; but they shook their heads im silence, and 
seemed to have but a bad heart of it. When we got up 
to the place, the-serpent had: not stirred; but I could see 
nothing of his head, and I judged: by the folds of his 
body that it must be at the farthest. side of his dem. A 
te of woodbine had formed a complete mantle over 
the branches of the fallen: tree, almost impervious to the 
rain or'the rays of the sun. Probably he had tesorted 
to this sequestered place for a length of time, as it bore 
the marks of an ancient settlement. I now took m 
knife, determining to cut away the woodbine, and brea 
the twigs in the gentlest manner possible, till. 1 could 
get a view of hishead. Onenegro stood guard close be- 
hind me with the lance, and near him the other with a 
cutlass.. The cutlass: which L had taken from the first 
negro wasion the ground close by me in case of need, 
Atter working in dead silence for a quarter of an hour, 
with one knee all the time on the ground, 1 had cleared 
away enough to see his head. It appeared comnite out 
betwixt the first and second coil of his body, and was 
flat on the ground. This was the very position I wished 
it tobe in. I rose in silence, and retreated re 
making a sign to the negroes to do the same. e were 
at this time about twenty yards from the snake’s den. 
I now ranged the negroes behind me, and told him who 
stood next to me to lay hold of the lance the moment I 
struck the snake, and that the other must attend my 
movements. It now only remained to take their cut- 
lasses from them, for I was sure if I did not disarm 
them, they would be tempted to. strike the snake in 
time of danger, and thus. for ever spoil his skin. On 
taking their cutlasses from them, if I might judge 
from their physiognomy, they seemed to consider 
it as a. most intolerable act of tyranny in me. Proba. 
bly nothing kept them from bolting, but the consolation 
that 1 was to be betwixt them and the snake. Indeed 
my own heart, in spite of all I could do, beat quicker 
than usual; and I felt those sensations which one has on 
board a merchant vessel in war time, whem the captain 
orders all hands on deck to prepare for action, while a 
strange vessel is coming down upon us under suspicious 
colours. We went slowly on in silence without moving 
our arms or heads, in order to prevent alarm as much as 
possible, lest the snake should glide off, or attack us in 
self defence. I carried the lance perpendicularly before 
me, with the point about a foot from the ground. The 
snake had not moved ; and, on getting up tohim, I struck 
him with the lance on the near side, just behind the neck, 
and pinned him tothe ground. That moment the negro 
next to me seized the lance, and held it firm in its place, 
while I dashed head foremost into the den to grapple 
with the snake, and to get hold of his tail before he could 
do anv mischief. On pinning him to the ground with 
the lance, he gave a tremendous loud hiss, and the little 
dog ran away, howling ashe went. We had asharp fray 
in the den, the rotten sticks flying on all sides, and each 
party struggling for superiority. 1 called out to the second 
negro to throw himself upon me, as I found I was not 
heavy enough. He did so, and the additional weight was 
of great service. I had now got firm hold of his tail ; and 
after a violent struggle or two, he gave in, finding him- 
self overpowered. ‘his was the moment to secure him. 
So, while the first negro continued tohold the lance firm to 
the ground, and the other was helping me, I contrived to 
unloose my braces, and with them tied up the snake’s 
mouth. The snake, now finding himself in an unplea- 
sant situation, tried to better himself, and set resolutely to 
We contrived’ to make 
him twist himself round the shaft of the lance, and then 
prepared to convey him out of the forest. I stood at his 
head, and held it firm under my arm, one negro support- 
ing the belly, and the other the tail. der’ 
began to move slowly towards home, and reached it after 
resting ten times, for ihe snake was too heavy for us to 
support him without stopping torecruit ourstrength. As 
we proceeded onwards with him, he fought hard for 
freedom, but it was allin vain. The day was now too 
far spent to think of dissecting him. Had I killed him, 
a partial putrefaction would have taken place before 
morning. 1 had brought with me into the forest a strong 
bag, large enough to contain any animal I should want 
to dissect. I considered this the best mode of keeping 
alive wild animals when I was pressed for daylight ; for 
the bsg yielding in every direction to their efforts, they 
would have nothing solid or fixed to work on, and thus 
would be prevented from making a hole through it. I 
say fixed, for after the mouth of the bag was closed, the 
bag itself was not fastened or tied to any thing, but 
moved about wherever the animal inside caused it to 
roll. After securing afresh the mouth of the coulaca- 
nara, so that he could not open it, he was forced into 
this bag, and left to his fate till morning. 1 cannot say 
he allowed me to have aquietnight. My hammock was 
in the loft just above him, and the floor betwixt us, half 
gone to decay, so that in parts of it no boards intervened 
betwixt his lodging and mine. He was very restless and 
fretful ; and had Medusa been my wife, there could not 
have been more continued and disagreeble hissing in the 
bed chamber that night. Atdaybreak, I sent to borrow 
ten of the negroes who were cutting wood at a distance; 
I could have done with half that number, but judged 
itmost prudent to have a good force, in case he should 
escape from the house when we opened the bag. 


try to ; 
Hiwaver, nothing serious occurred. 


In this order we | 
| rage, 
| Stairs, and Jack served him out in great style. 
| are hundreds at this day who cannot mention-his name without 
| admiration, as the best fives player that ever lived (the greatest 
| excellence of which they have any notion), and the noisy shout 


| 


| good reason for doing so. 


| way. 


throat. He bled like amox. By. six. 


1 e’clock the same 
evening he was completely dissected.” 3 


Column for the fancy. 
JACK CAVANAGE, ~ = 
Dip you ever hear of Jack Cavanagh, the famous Hand-fives’ 
player—the: greatest: and: cleverest. man’ of his: day among the 
fancy, the envy of the town, the champion of ball playing, the 
right good’hearty fellow, the thoughtless, the courageous, the 
peerless, Jack Cavanagh? Well,,if you'say you: havu’t, I shall 
tell you something; about him.. Jack flourished about fifteen 
years ago; and no man who ever breathed could match. him at 
hitting a ball with his hand against a dead wall. This, some of 
you will perhaps say, was a strange and nota very great. accom- 
plishment; yet it forms an amusement which, when moderately 
pursued, gives the finest exercise for the body and the best ree 
laxation to the mind, and is infinitely better than climbing or 
leaping over poles’ All your real fancy men know this; so I 
proceed, Jack Cavanagh is described by Hazlitt, who announce 
ed’ his decease and wrote his eulogy, to. have been a perfect mira- 
cle at the game of fives, ‘* Whenever he touched’ the ball (says 
he), there was an end of the chase. His eye. was certain, his 
hand fatal, his presence of mind complete, He could do what He 
pleased, and he always Knew exactly what to do. He saw the 
whole game, and played it; took instant advantage of His adver- 
sary’s' weakness, and recovered balls, as if by magic and from 
sudden thought, that every one gave over for lost. He had 
equal’ power and skill, quickness and judgment. He could either 
outwit his antagonist by finesse, or beat him by main strength. 
Sometimes, when he seemed preparing to send’ the ball with the 
full swing of his arm, he would by a slight turn of his wrist drop 
it within an inch of the line. Ih general, the ball came ftom his 
hand, as if from a racket, in a straight horizontal line; so thatit 
was in vain to attempt to overtake and stop it. As it was said of 
a great orator that he never was- at a loss-for-a-word; and for the 
properest word, sa Cavanagh. always:could tell the degree of force 
necessary to be given toa ball, and the precise direction in which 
it should be sent. He did his work with the greatest,ease; never 
took more pains than was necessary, and, while others were:fagg- 
ing themselves to death, was as cool and collected as if he had 
just entered the court... His style of play was as remarkable ashis 
power of execution. He had no affectation, no trifling. He did 
not throw away the game to show off anvattitude, or try an. ex 
periment. He was a fine, sensible, manly player, who did what 
he could, but that was more than any one else could even affect 
todo, Hewasthe best up-hill player in the world; even when 
his adversary was fourteen, he would play on the sameor better : 
and.as he never flung away the game through carelessness and 
conceit, he never gave it up through laziness or want of heart. 
The oniy peculiarity of his play was, that he uever volleyed, but 
let the balls top ; but if they rose an inch from the ground, he 
never missed. having them. There was not only nobody equal, 
but nobody second to him. It is supposed that he could giveany 
other player half the game, or beat them with hislefthand. His 
service was tremendous, He once played Woodward and Mere- 
dith together (two of the best players in England) in the Fives 
Court, St Martin Street, and made seven and twenty aces fol- 
lowed of services alone—a thing unheard of. Cavanagh was an 
Irishmar by birth, and a house-painter by profession. He had 
once laid aside his' working-dress, and walked up in his smartest 
clothes, to the Rosemary Branch, to have an afternoon’s plea- 
sure. A person accosted him, and asked him if he would have a 
game, So they agreed toplay for half-a-crown a game, and a 


| bottle of cider. The first game began—it was seven, eight, ten, 


thirteen, fourteen, all. Cavanagh won it. The next was the 
same. They played on, and each game was hardly contested. 


| © There,’ said the unconscious fives player, “there was a stroke 
| that Cavanagh could'not take; I never played better in my life, 


and yet I can’t win a game. I don’t know how it is.” However, 


| they played on, Cavanagh winning every game, and the by-stand- 


ers drinking the cider and laughing all the time, Im the twelfth 


| game, when Cavanagh was only four and the stranger thirteen, 
| a person came ing and’ said, ‘What! are yowhere, Cavanagh?” 


The words were no'sooner pronounced than the astonished player 


| let the ball drop from his hand, and saying, ‘ What ! have I been 
| breaking my heart all this time to beat Cavanagh? refused’ 


to make another effort. ‘And yet I give you my word,’ said 


| Cavanagh, telling the story with some triumph, ‘I playedall the 
| while with my clenched fist.” Heused frequently to play match. 


es at. Copenhagen House for wagersanddinners. The wall against 
which they play is the same that supports the kitchen ehimney, 
and when the wall resounded louder than usual, the cooks ex- 
claimed, ‘ That isthe Irishman’s ball,’ and the joints trembled on 
the spit. Jack wasa young fellow of sense, humour, and cov~ 
He once had a quarrel with a waterman at Hungerfora-~ 
In a word, there 


of the ring happily stood him instead of the unheard of voice of 
posterity.” 
CAN HORSES AND DOGS SEE GHOSTS ? : 
It is one of the ‘* good old ideas” of the people that horses and 
dogs can see spirits or ghosts in the dark, when human beings: 
can see nothing. Now, this is all nonsense. Horses and dogs 
have curious imaginations. They often think they seé ghosts, _ 
which turn out to be no ghosts at all. An intelligent sportsman 
has mentioned, ‘that returning home in the dusk with his poiu- 
ter, the dog all at once skulked behind him, and refused to ad- 
vance, in spite of hismaster’s threats. Uponlooking towards the 
horizon before him, the sportsman descried what he at first took 
for a tall man, with a broad hat, extended arms, and a body as” 
thin asa lath. ‘This object which produced the dog’s alarm, was 
a gigantic thistle, which the grey of the twilight had magnified 


| into fearful dimensions.””? I have’ noticed—and ifhas been no- 


ticed thousands of times—that however fodlishly dogs behave 


| with regard to ghosts, they have always the sense to know a 


beggar or a poor man from another person. But they have a 
They invariably suspect that all is 
not right when they see any one approaching a house in a timid 
manner; and they often observe that beggars—that is, ill-dressed 
persons—are huffed away from doors and treated in a sorry 
Of course they think they may use’ the same indignities. 
Nothing will terrify. a dog so much as the sight of a naked man, 
because this is an object he has been quite unaccustomed to. If 


e untied the | he were to see people formed with spokes and a rim, like a cart 


wheel—as the inhabitants of Saturn may be for anything I know 

to the contrary—he could not be more surprised. It is told that | 
@ tan-yard at Kilmarnock, in Ayrshire, was a few years ago exten- 
‘sively robbed by a thief, who took this method to overcome the | 
courage of a powerful Newfoundland dog, who had long protected | 
a considerable prcperty, The terror which the dog felt at the 
naked thief was altogether imaginary; for the naked ‘man ‘was 

_less.capable of resisting the attack of thedog, than if he had been 

clothed. But then the dog had no experience to direct him, and 
‘in all probability he thought he saw a ghost. 


A BIT OF SCIENCE. 

It is a principle in animal mechanics, that power is exhausted 
fully more by ‘the time oceupied in action than'‘by the intensity 
of forceiexerted ; that is ito say, the quicker that works -done, 
though by great exertion for the moment, it is better for the ani- 
mal than if it were put to a tedious pull, Suppose two men of 
equal weight to ascend the same'stair, one of whom takes only a 
minute to xeach the top, and the other takes four minutes, it 
will cost the first but alittle more than a fourth part of the 
fatigue, while it costs the second a great deal, because the exhaus- 
tion has relation to the time during which the muscles are 
acting. Again, a healthy man will run rapidly up a long stair, 
and his breathing willscarcely be quickened atthe top; butif he 
waiks up slowly, his legs will feel fatigued, and he will have to 
wait some'’time before he can speak calmly. Now, the moral of 
this is, that iit is much better (as a coachey well knows from prac- 

_ tice) that coach horses should be made to gallopup ashort hill 
tn preference to walking them, and allowing thema short rest at 
“the top. 


CAPTAIN BARCLAY. > 


_This gentleman, in preventing the “* Old English Sports” from 
sunning ‘to decay, must be considered as the most distinguished 
_fancter.in the sporting world; as a thorough-bred sportsman, he 
stands pre-eminently high. Whether he be viewed in partaking 
of ‘the diversions of the chase, or paying attention to improve 
the system of agriculture; or indisplaying his extraordinary feats 
of pedestrianism; or exercising his judgment in training men to 
succeed in foot races and pugilistic combats, Captain Barclay de- 
eidedly takes the lead. His knowledge.of the capabilities of the 
~human frame is complete, and his researches and practical ex- 
. periments to ascertain ‘the physical powers of man would have 
reflected credit on our most enlightened and persevering anato- 
mists. The sporting pursuits of Captain Barclay are completely | 
*sctentific, and his plans so well matured, that his judgment ge- 
~herally iproves successful . 

Robert Barclay Allardice, sq. of Ury, succeeded his father in| 
the eighteenth year.of his age. He was born ‘in August 1779, | 
and, at eight years of age, was sent to England -to receive his | 
education. He remained four years at Richmond school, and | 

‘three -years at/Brixton Causeway. His academical studies were | 
.completed at Cambridge. 

The Captain’s‘favourite pursuits have ever been the art of agri- 
culture as the-serious business of his life, and the manly sports | 
ashisamusement. The improvement of his estates has occupied | 
‘much of his attention, and, by pursuing the plan adopted by his | 
immediate predecessor, the value of ‘his property has been greatly | 
augmented. Nis love of athletic exercises may proceed from the | 
strong conformation of his body, and great muscular strength. 
‘His usual rate of travelling on foot is six miles an hour, and to 
walk from twenty to thirty miles'before breakfast is a favourite \ 
amusement. Hisstyle of walking is to bend forward the body | 
and throw-its weighton the knees, His step is‘short, and his feet | 
“are raised only a few inches from the ground, Any person try- 
~ing this plan will find his pace quickened, that he will walk with | 

more ease'to himself, and be better able to endure the fatigue of | 
a long journey, than by walking perfectly erect, which throws | 
too much of the weight of the body on the ankle-joints. He | 
‘always uses thick-soled shoes and lambs’ wool stockings, which | 
preserve the feet'from injury. In his arms, the Captain posses- | 
ses Uncommon strength. In April 1806, while in Suffolk withthe 
23d regiment, he offered a bet of one thousand guineas that he 
would lift from the ground the weight of half a ton. He tried 
‘the experiment, and lifted-twenty-one half hundred weights. He 
afterwards, with a straight arm, threw a half-hundred weight the 
distance of eight yards, and over his head the same weight ‘a dis- 
tance of five yards. 

“The following list contains the most prominent public and 
‘private pedestrian exploits performed by Captain Barclay. 

The Captain, when only 17 years of age, entered into a match 
“with a gentleman in London, in the month of August 1796, to | 
_walk six miles within an hour, fairtoe and heel, for 100 guineas, 
which he accomplished on the Croydon road. 

Th 1798, he performed the distance of 70 miles in 14 hours, 
‘beating Fergusson, the celebrated walking clerk, by several miles. 

In December 1799, he accomplished 150 miles in two days, hav- 

ing walked from Fenchurch Street, in London, to Birmingham, 
round by Cambridge. 5 ‘ 
_ The Captain walked 64 miles in 12 hours, including the time | 
for refreshment, in November 1800, as a sort of preparatory trial | 
toa match of walking 90 miles in 21} hours, for a bet of 500 | 
guineas with Mr Fletcher of Ballingshoe. In training, the Cap- | 
tain caught cold, and gave up the’bet. In 1801, he renewed the 
above match for,2000 guineas. He accomplished 67 miles in 13 
hours, but having drank some brandy, he became instantly sick, | 
and unable to proceed. Fle consequently gave up the bet, and 
the umpire retired; but, after two hours’ rest, he was so far re- 
Se that he had time enough left to have performed his 
task. 

Captain Barclay felt so confident that he could walk 90 miles in | 
21, hours, that he again matched himself for 5000 guineas. In| 
his training to perform this feat, he went one hundred and ten 
‘miles in nineteen hours, notwithstanding it rained nearly the 
‘whole of the time, This performance may be deemed the great- | 
est on record, being at the rate of upwards of 135 miles in 24. 
hours. : 

On the 10th November 1801, he started to perform the above 
smatch, between York and Hult. The space of ground was a 
Measured mile; and on each side of the road a number of lamps 
were placed. The Captain was dressed in a flannél shirt, flannel 
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' trowsers, and night-cap, lambs’ wool stockings, and thick-soled | 


leather shoes. He proceeded till he had gone 70 miles, scarcely 
varying in regularly performing each round of two miles in 25} 


minutes, taking refreshment at different periods. The Captain > 
comimensed at 12 o’clack at night, and performed the whole dis- 
tance by 22 minutes 4 seconds past eight o’clock on Tuesday + 


evening, being one hour, seven minutes, and fifty-six seconds 
within the specified time. He could have continued for several 
hours longer, if necessary. 

In December, the Captain did 100 miles in 19 hours, over the 
worst road in the kingdom, Exclusive of stoppages, the dis- 
‘tance was performed in 17 hours and a half, or at the rate of 
about fives miles and three quarters each hour on the average. 

As an additional instance of the Captain’s strength, he per- 
formed a most laborious undertaking, merely for his amuse- 
ment, in August 1808. Having gone to Colonel Murray Far- 
quharson’s house in Aberdeenshire, he went out at five in the 
morning to enjoy the sport of grouse shooting, where he tra- 
velled at least 30 miles. He returned to the Colonel's house by 
five in the afternoon, and after dinner set off for Ury, a dis- 
tance of 60 miles, which he walked in 11 hours, without stop. 
ping once to refresh, He attended to his ordinary business at 
home, and in the afternoon walked to Laurencekirk, 16 miles, 
where he danced at a ball during the night, and returned to Ury 
-by seven in the morning. He did not yet return to bed, but 
occupied the day in partridge-shooting. He had thus travelled 
not less than 130 miles, supposing him to have gone only eight 
miles in the course of the day’s shooting at home, and also 
danced at Laurencekirk, without sleeping, or having been in a 
bed for two nights and nearly three days, 

In October 1808, Captain Barclay madea match with Mr Web- 
ster, a gentleman of great celebrity in the sporting world; by 
which Captain Barclay engaged ‘himself to go, on foot, a thou- 
sand miles in a thousand successive hours, at the rate of a mile 
in each and every hour, for.a bet of one thousand guineas, to be 
performed at Newmarket-heath, and to start on the following 
first of June. In the intermediate time, the Captain was in 
trainiug by Mr Smith, of Owston, in Yorkshire, To enter 
into a detail of this matchless performance would be tire- 
some to our readers; suffice tosay, he started at twelve o’clock 
at night on Thursday, the Ist of June, in good health and 
high spirits. His dress from the commencement varied with 
‘the weather. Sometimes he wore a flannel jacket, some- 
times a loose grey coat, with strong shoes, and two pair of 
coarse stockings, the outer pair boot-stockings, without feet, 
to keep his legs dry. He walked in a sort of lounging gait, 
without aay apparent extraordinary exertion, scarcely rais- 
ing his feet two inches above the ground. During a great 
part of the time the weather was very rainy, but he felt 
no inconvenience from it; indeed, wet weather was favour- 
able to his exertions; as, during dry weather, he found it ne- 
cessary to have a waterecart to go over the ground to keep it 
cool, and prevent it becoming too hard. Towards the conclu. 
sion of the performance, it was said, the Captain suffered much 
from the spasmodic affection of his legs, so that he could not 
walk a mile im Jess than twenty minutes’; he, however, ate 
and drank well, and bets were two to one.and five to two on 
his completing his journey within the time prescribed. About 
eight days before he finished,thesinews of his right leg became 
much better, and he continued ‘to pursue his task in high spirits, 
and consequently bets were ten toone in his favour, in London, 
at Tattersall’s, and other sporting circles. 

On Wednesday, July the 12th, Captain Barclay completed his 
arduous undertaking. He had till four p. M. to finish his task, 
but he performed the last mile by a quarter of an hour after 
three in perfectease and great ‘spirit, amidst an immense crowd 
of spectators. The influx of company had so much increased 
on Sunday, it was recommended that the ground should be roped 
in. To this, however, Captain Barclay objected, saying that he 
did not ‘like such parade. ‘The crowd, however, became so 
great on Monday, and he had experienced so much interrup- 
tion, that he was prevailed upon to allow this precaution to 
betaken, For the last twodays he appeared in higher spirits, 
and performed his last mile with apparently more ease, and in 
a shorter ‘time ‘than he had donefor some days past. 


With the change of weather he had thrown off his loose great 
coat, which he wore during the rainy period, and walked ina 
flannel jacket. He also put on shoesthicker than any which he 
had used in any previous part of his performance. When ask- 
ed howhe meant to act after he had finished his feat, he said 
he should that night take a good sound sleep, but that he 
must have himself awaked twice or thrice in the night to 
avoid the danger of a too sudden transition from almost 
constant exertion to a state of long repose. One ‘hundred gui- 
neas to one, and, indeed, any odds whatever, were offered 
on Wednesday morning; but so strong was the confidence in 
his success, that no bets could be obtained. ‘The multitude 
who resorted to the scene of action, in the course of the con- 
cluding days, was unprecedented. Not a bed could be procured 
on Tuesday night at Newmarket, Cambridge, Bury, or.any of 
the towns or villages in the vicinity, andevery horse and vehicle 
were engaged. Among the nobility and gentry who witnessed 
the conclusion of this extraordinary performance, were the 
Dukes of Argyle and St Alban’s; Earls Grosvenor, Besborough, 
and Jersey; Lords Foley and Somerville; Sir John Lade, Sir 
F. Standish, &c. &c. The aggregate of the bets is supposed: to 
have amounted to L.100,000. Upon the whole, Captain Barclay 
must be viewed as a most extraordinary man, and shows the ex- 
tent of vigour that the human frame derives from exercise.— 
Pierce Egan. 


A LARGE ROYAL FAMILY. 


At Sir Gore Ouseley’s audience of leave, he begged 
the Shah of Persia graciously to tell him what was the 
number of his children, that he might give his own mo- 
nareh correct information on so interesting a subject, 
provided, as was probable, he should make inquiry. 
“ A hundred and fifty-four sons,” replied the Sha 3 
‘‘May I venture to ask your Majesty how many chil- 
dren??? The word daughters, according to-the rules of 
oriental etiquette, he dared not to pronounce, and, in- 
deed, the general question was, according to Persian 
notions, almost an offence. The King, however, who 
liked Sir Gore very much, did not takeitill. ‘Ha, 
ha! I understand you, said he laughing, and called to 
the chief of his eunuchs, “ Musa, how many daughters 
have 1?” ‘King of Kings,” answered Musa, pro- 
strating himself on his face, “five hundred and sixty.” 
When Sir Gore tt bap Sees this conversation to the 
Empress Mother in St Petersburgh, she only exclaimed, 
“ Ah, le monstre "— Travels of a German Prince. 
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THE HOLY LAND. 
In proceeding from Jerusalem to the banks of the Jor- 
dan, I travelled in one part through a rocky and perilous 
defile, and came to a frightful desert of hills, tossed as 
it were and jumbled together in the wildest confusion 


by some violent agitation of nature. On one of these, 
which is of great altitude, or, in the language of the 
Evangelist, “an exceeding high mountain,” it is said 
our Saviour, after being baptized in Jordan, was led and 
tempted by the devil. There are various caverns or cells 
dug in the sides of horrible precipices, the abodes of the 
religious, who inhabited them, but particularly during 
the period of Lent, after the example of our Lord’s ri- 
gorous fasting in the wilderness, wherein he sets us a 
glorious example of triumphing over the vanities of this 
world, and the most powerful temptations of hell. The 
utter wildness, awful silence, and bleak sterility of this 
extensive wilderness, whereno house of any description, 
nor so much as a single tree, was visible to afford shel- 
ter from the scorching beams of a meridian sun, or the 
note of a bird is heard, caused me to sympathise in the 
wish of the Prophet, that I might find some place of re- 
fuge. Never did I behold a spot of earth more secluded, 
or better suited for the votaries of abstinence, or to form 
the abode of such anchorites.as Peter the Hermit, or Si- 
mon the Misanthrope. It wasimpossible to behold these 
caverns without being forcibly reminded of that interest- 
ing detail given by the great Apostle of those unparal- 
leled sufferings endured by the early Christians who had 
set their seals to the word of God, which is the testimony 
of Jesus, and who, in a state of destitution, were forced 
to wander in deserts, and to hide themselves from their 
sanguinary persecutors, in dens which in all probability 
naieet have been those identical caves ] was now visiting, 
and who had before their eyes the example of their Lord 
himself, who despised the shame of enduring the cross. 
Indeed, after such vengeance had been visited by the 
Jews on the Messiah, it was not to be supposed that the 
least mercy would be extended to those who followed 
his blessed steps. Whatever opinion, however, we may 
entertain of that spirit of persecution which had been 
directed towards the little flock, we must at the same 
time contemplate with astonishment the exact fulfilment 
of their divine teacher. Notwithstanding these perse- 
cutions, eternal thanks to the Almighty, the word of 
God mightily prevailed, the cross of Christ was trium- 
phant, and his prophecy of the growth of the church is 
ranked among his remarkable predictions.—Rae W%- 
son’s Travels in the Holy Land. 


BOUNDLESSNESS OF THE CREATION. 


About the time of the invention of the telescope, an- 
other instrument was formed, which laid open a scene no 
less wonderful,.and rewarded the inquisitive spirit of 
man. This was themicroscope. The one led meto seea 
system in every star; the other leads me to see a world in 
every atom. ‘The one taught me that this mighty globe, 
with the whole burden of its people and its countries, is 
but a grain of sand on the high field of immensity; the 
other teaches me that every grain of sand may harbour 
within it the tribes and the familes of a busy population. 
The one told me of the insignificance of the world 1 tread 
upon; the ether redeems it from all its insignificance ; 
for it tells me, that in the leaves of every forest, and in 
the flowers of every garden, and in the waters of every 
rivulet, there are worlds teeming with life, and rumber- 
less as are the glories of the firmament. ‘The one has sug- 
gested to me, that beyond and above all that is visible 
to man, there may be fields of creation which sweep im- 
measurably along, and carry the impress of the Al- 
mighty’s hand to the remotest scenes of the universe; 
the other suggests to me, that within and beneath all 
that minuteness which the aided eye of man has been 
able to explore, there may be a region of invisibles; and 
that could we draw aside the mysterious curtain which 
shrouds it from our senses, we might see a theatre of as 
many wonders as astronomy has unfolded, a universe _ 
‘within the compass of a point so smallas to elude all the 
‘powers of the microscope, but where the wonder-work- 
ing God finds room for the exercise of all his attributes, 
‘where he can raise another mechanism of worlds, and fill 
and animate them. all with the evidence of his glory.— 
Chalmers. 


SILVER HORSE-SHOES. 


It is mentioned by Beckmann, that when the Marquis 
of Tuscany, one of the richest princes of his time, went 
to meet Beatrix his bride, about the year 1088, his whole 
train were so magnificently decorated, that his horses 
were shod, not with iron, but with silver. The nails 
even were of the same metal; and, when any of them 
dropped out, they belonged to those who found them, 
It is well known that an ambassador from England to 
France once indulged in a similar extravagance, to €xe 
hibit his opulence and generosity ; having had his horse 
shod with silver shoes so slightly attached, that, by pur 
posely curvetting the animal, they were shaken off, and 
allowed to be picked up by the populace. 


MINUTE BEASTS OF PREY—HYDRACHNZt, 


The minute beings now under consideration oceur 
abundantly in stagnant or slowly moving waters. The 
spring season is the most favourable for the observance 
of their habits, ‘They rwn through the water with great 
rapidity, with a continual movementof theirlegs. Their 
dispositions are carnivorous, and their food consists of 
animalcular species, of minute insects, small flies, and 
aquatic larve. Miiller kept many Hydrachne in ves- 
sels of water full of animaleula infusoria, millions of 
which were eaten ina few days, soon after which the 
Hydrachne were found in a state of great languor, and 
transparent from exhaustion. They speedily revived 
when a few drops of water containing animalcules were 
mingled with taat through which they swam.—Zancyc, 
Brit. new edit. 


COBBETT ON MILK. 
As to the pretended wnwholesomeness of milk in cer- 
tain cases, as to its not being adapted to some constitu- 
tions, I do not believe one word of the matter. When 
we talk of the fruits, indeed, which were formerly the 
chief food of a great part of mankind, we should recol- 
lect that those fruits grew in countries that had a sun 
to ripen the fruits, and to put nutritious matter into them. 
But, as to mi/k, England yields to no country upon the 
face of the earth. Neat cattle will touch nothing that is 
not wholesome in its nature; nothing that is not wholly 
innoxious. Out of a pail that has ever had grease in it 
they will not drink a drop, though they be raging with 
thirst. Their very breath is fragrance. And how, then, 
is it possible that unwholesomeness should distil frona 
the udder of a cow? The milk varies, indeed, in its 
quality and taste, according to the variations in the na- 
ture of the food ; but no food will a cow touch that is any 
way hostile to health. Feed young puppies upon milk 
From the cow, and they will never die of thatravaging dis- 
ease called “the distemper.”’ In short, to suppose that 
milk contains any thing essentially unwholesome, is 
monstrous. When, indeed, the appetite becomes viti- 
ated; when the organs have been long accustomed to 
food of a more stimulating nature; when it has been re- 
solved to eat ragouts at dinner, and drink wine, and to 
swallow ‘a devil” and a glass of strong grog at night; 
then milk for breakfast may be “heavy” and dis- 
gusting, and the feeder may stand in need of tea or lau. 
danum, which differ only as to degrees of strength. But, 
and 1 speak from the most ample experience, milk is 
not “heavy,” and much less is it unwholesome, when 
he who uses it rises early, never swallows strong drink, 
and never stuffs himself with flesh of any kind. Many 
and many a day I scarcely taste of meat, and then chief- 
ly at breakfast, and that, too, at an earlier hour. Milk is 
the natural food of young people ; if it be too rich, skim 
it again and again till it be not too rich. This is an 
evil easily cured. If you have now to begin with a fa- 
mily of children, they may not like it at first. But, 
persevere ; and the parent who does not do this, having 
the means in his hands, shamefully neglects his duty. 
A son who prefers a ‘‘ devil” and a glass of grog to a 
haunch of bread and a bowl of cold milk, I regard as a 
pest ; and for this pest the father has to thank himself. 
—Cobbeit’s Cottage Economy. 
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CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

This work was commenced on the 4th of February 
last; and in ten weeks from that date, its success has 
been such astoastonish even the most sanguine persons 
connected with it. The sale, which at the first reach- 
ed about fifteen thousand copies, has now increased so 
much, thatof No. XI. thirty-one thousand were printed, 
of which five-sixths immediately disappeared from the 
shop of the publishers to answer the demands of the 
regular purchasers. What is most wonderful of all, 
not above three thousand of this vast quantity of copies 
goout of Scotland, while even in that country there 
are many large districts in which, from various cir- 
cumstances, the work has never yet appeared. The 
confined range of the publication has been owing, 
partly to the difficulty of transmitting so bulky an ar- 
ticle toa distance; partly to the difficulty of getting 
the printers employed to execute reprints of the early 
numbers in time ; but, most of all, to the difficulty of 
procuring proper agents for the management of a pub- 
lication so entirely out of the usual scope of the trade. 
The publishers have particularly to regret that they 
were unable for so many weeks to give the work a fair 
chance in London, and throughout England. They 
have now, however, the satisfaction of announcing, 
that their agent in London, Mr W. S. Orr of Pater- 
noster Row, has deemed the work worthy of being re- 
printed in that city, at his own risk, for the purpose of 
being brought fully into circulation through all. parts 
of England, Wales, and Ireland. By this arrange- 
ment, which has been rendered quite agreeable to 
the publishers, and which takes effect from the pre- 
sent number, it is considered not unlikely that the 
impression will soon amount to the better part of a 
hundred thousand copies !* 3 


The Editor has just been favoured with the. following copy 
of an advertisement which appeared in the New York papers of 
the middle of last month :—** Threebrothers, well known to the 
reading people in Scotland, have lately commenced a weekly 
publication under the title of ‘ Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.’ 
It’ contains original. papers by two of the brothers, which we 
deem worthy of being preserved; and we, therefore, propose to 
republish them by subscription, as they shall reach us. Those by 
Mr William Chambers we shail designate ‘ Ethics,’ those by Ro- 
bert ¢ Satires;’ and as they will appear separately, they may 
be separately subscribed for. Subscription papers lie at Mr 
Pennefeather’a, the Three Bibles, in History Row.» While 


is considered proper to explain anew the principles 
upon,which it is conducted. It may be most readily 
described as a weekly magazine, at the least possible 
price. The articles are partly original, consisting of 
tales, sketches of society (chiefly of the middle ranks 
of life), and matters of solid and useful information. 
Another part of the work consists of extracts from 
new or old buoks, not apt to be in the hands of general 
readers; and here the united principles of informa- 
tion and amusement are also adopted. Mr Chambers 
would be happy, for his own part, to make the work 
exclusively of auseful cast, but he fears that what 
might be added to its solidity would detract from its 
circulation, and, consequently, lessen its real useful- 
ness. 
offended, the frivolous matters of lighter literature 
serve the same good end as the wings attached to cer- 
tain seeds, by which they are carried away and diffused 


over theearth. The reader may beled through the 


portico of a droll anecdote into the solemn temple of 
religion, or the groves of the academy. The work is 
calculated for all classes of society ; but the conductor 
at the same time may mention that he contemplates, in 
a particular manner, the interests of the Young, and 
of the Poor ; two classes towards whose improvement 
the greatest men of the present age have been proud 
to direct their efforts. In order to attain perfect 
universality of appreciation, the work never trenches 
upon either religious or political prepossessions. \y 

Mr Chambers has learned that London at the pre- 
sent time abounds in periodicals equally cheap with 
the present, or even more so, but in many cases re- 
prehensible, as circulating matter of a kind not cal- 
culated to improve their readers, and also as infringing 
upon the privileges of the newspapers. The legislature 
having thought fit to oblige newspapers to purchase 
the prerogative of publishing intelligence of ‘* passing 
occurrences of the day” ata heavy price, any attempt 
to convey news without buying that prerogative is ex- 
actly the same injurious offence as smuggling. The 
conductors of this Journal'call upon the proprietors of 
newspapers to observe that it contains no news—that, 
in reality, it cannot do so, as, from theextent of the 
impression, it is prepared and made up generally ten 
days, and,sometimes even a fortnight, before it comes 
out. It must be obvious to them, from a cursory 
glance at the pages of the Journal, that it has less 
reference to time than even many works of a respec- 
table nature which have been published for a long 
series of years without stamps. Allusion is here 
made to the class of works which profess to give a 
weekly report of the progress of literature, science, 
and art ; which review books immediately on publi- 
cation, or even before it; give notices of the plays 
performed during the week at the theatres, and chro- 
nicle the transactions of learned societies. The 
Journal does not take advantage of even this grace of 
the legislature; and it may therefore be said, that, if 
its extensive circulation should excite the hostility, 
instead of the friendship of the newspaper press, it 
does so, not by its demerits, but by something akin 
to the reverse. 

Another distinguishing characteristic of the Jour- 
nal’ should be mentioned. Its pages are not filled 
with advertisements—a species of material which, 
however profitable it may be, the conductor and pub- 
lishers are by no means anxious to avail themselves 
of, and which, with the utmost good will, they leave 
to the proprietors of stamped sheets. 

For the amusement of the general reader, and at 
the same time to convince the booksellers and news- 
venders in England of its aptitude for extensive cir- 
culation, the publishers will now state a few particu- 
lars as to the sale of the work in the different places 
where ithas as yet been tried. In the first place, 10,000 
copies are absorbed in Edinburgh and Leith, or with- 
in two miles of the spot where the work is published. 
Of these, 1500 are distributed every Saturday morn- 
ing by the publishers among as many subscribers 
throughout the city, chiefly of the higher orders. 
About a third of the whole 10,000 are sold in the 
Old Town: a fact which the publishers mention witn 


_ much pleasure, as it shows the extent to which the 


the Editor cannot help feeling some pride in this mark of the 
extensive utility of his labours, he must inform Mr Pennefea- 
ther that, in his segregation of the different articles, he seems 
likely to make a grievous mistake. The contributions, for 
which he has been indebted to his younger brother, are both 
of a grave and a mumorous character; and so, he must say, 
are his own compositions, 


He conceives that solong as good taste is not 


community. 
fact, that the booksellers of a single street in the New 
Town, not more than a hundred and fifty yards in 
length, sell every Saturday 1000. They have fur- 
ther pleasure in mentioning, that the sale of the work 
has béen favourably received in villages near Edin- 
burgh, where, perhaps, nothing of a literary nature 
was ever sold before, except the most ordinary books 
of religious instruction. In Glasgow, the sale of the 


They may also mention, as a curidus 


Journal is now about 4000; in Perth, it is 1400; in 


Aberdeen, 1200; in Dundee, 1400; in Dumfries 
(which completes the circle of the principal towns), 
1000. - Even in the smaller towns of Scotland, the 
sale is astonishingly great. Dunfermline sells 400 ; 
Inverness, 200 ; Stirling, 300; Arbroath, 200; Kirk< 
caldy, 200 ; Dunbar, 100; Haddington, 200; Lanark, 
100 ; Hawick, 108; Elgin, 130; Paisley, 300; Green- 
ock, 200; Selkirk, 100; Kelso, 100; Jedburgh, 102 ; 
Montrose, 380; Cupar, 260; Falkirk, 337; Linlith- 
gow, 183; Galashiels, 132. Thelast case is somewhat re- 
markable, as the sale is there the greatest in proportion 
to the population of any town in the country. In al- 
most all the other towns and villages of Scotland, the 
work is sold to a greater or less extent. In New- 
castle, Shields, Sunderland, Carlisle, and other towns 
in the north of England, upwards of 2000 are circu- 
lated. Berwick-upon-Tweed takes 130. The pub- 
lishers have to regret, that, owing tothe high chargés 
of the Highland coaches, they have been considerably 
baulked in their endeavours to diffuse it in that quar- 
ter of the country, where it is perhaps most required. 
It is, however, established in Inverness and Dingwall, 
where a small additional charge is necessarily-made, 
in order to defray the expense of carriage. The pub- 
lishers also entertain hopes of being able very speedily 
to establish itin Kirkwall and Lerwick, the capitals of 
the Orkney and Shetland Islands, so that such instruc- 
tion as is to be derived from these cheap columns may 
be diffused even to the remotest parts of the Bri- 
tish empire. . It may likewise be explained, that in 
all the considerable places throughout Scotland, and 
England, the Journal is published on one day—that 
of its date; so that the work is more simultaneously 
in the hands of its readers than any newspaper. 

One word in conclusion as to the price of this pa« 
per, which at first sight is apt to have a depreciatory 
effect. The publishers have no hesitation in acknow- 
ledging that to sell their production at three-half- 
pence, is less dignified than to sellit at sixpence, eight- 
pence, or a shilling ; which prices are perhaps more 
appropriate to such a quantity of literary matter. But 
they beg leave to point out, that, ifit were not for the 
smallness of the price, the sale would not be so great, 
nor the enterprise itself so onerous and important. 
Even if the splendid moral aims and prospects of the 
paper were not what they are, the meanness of the 
price of an individual copy must be lost in the consi- 
deration that, for the whole impression now used in 
Scotland alone, the public pays upwards of ten thou- 
sand pounds a-year, of which one thousand, as duty on 
paper, goes into the government treasury, being as 
much as is paid by many newspapers for their stamps 
and advertisement duty. But the real dignity of the 
work lies in ¢his fact; that already from one to two 
hundred thousand persons, chiefly of those orders to 
whom knowledge has as yet been most inaccessible, 
must be hebdomadally receiving an accession of new 
ideas, besides, it is to be hoped, some moral, and oc- 
casionally a little religious edification, from its co- 
lumns. There may be something in the numismatic 
aristocracy above alluded to; sixpence may perhaps 
be entitled to look down a little upon its quarter cousin 
three-half-pence, but the distinction of instructing 
thousands, and hundreds of thousands, for the hundreds 
of others, is a greater distinction still; and, possess- 
ing the one, the conductor and publishers may be pa- 
tient, perhaps, under the want of the other. aa 
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TALE OF THE SILVER HEART. 


In the course of a ramble through the western part 
of Fife, I descended one evening upon the ancient 
burgh of Culross, which is situated on a low stripe of 
Jand beside the sea-shore, with a line of-high grounds 
rising behind it, upon which are situated the old 
abbey church and the ruins of a very fine mansion- 
house, once the residence of the lords of the manor. 
On stepping forth next morning from the little inn, 
I found that the night had been stormy, and that the 
waves of the Forth were still rolling with considerable 
violence, so as to delay the usual passage of the ferry- 
boat to Borrowstouness. Having resolved to cross 
to that part of the opposite shore, I found that I 
should have ample time, before the boat could pro- 
ceed, to inspect those remains of antiquity, which now 
give the burgh almost its only importance in the eyes 
of a traveller. The state of the atmosphere was in 
the highest degree calculated to increase the interest 
of these objects. It was a day of gloom, scarcely dif- 
ferent from night. The sky displayed that fixed dull- 
ness which so often succeeds a nocturnal tempest ; 
the sea was one sheet of turbid darkness, save where 
chequered by the breaking wave. The streets and 
paths of the little village-burgh showed, each by its 
deep and pebbly seam, how much rain had fallen 
during the night; and all the foliage of the gar- 
dens and woods around, as well as the walls of the 
houses, were still drenched with wet. Having secured 
the services of the official called the bedral, I was con- 
ducted to the abbey church, which is a very old Go- 
thic structure, but recently repaired and fitted up as 
a parochial place of worship. It was fitting, in such 
a gloomy day, to inspect the outlines of abbots and 
crusaders which still deck the pavement of this an- 
cient temple; and there was matter, perhaps, for stil] 
more solemn reflection in the view of the adjacent 
mansion-house. Culross Abbey, as this structure is 
called, was finished so lately as the reign of Charles 
II., and by the same architect with Holyrood-house, 
which it far exceeded in magnificence. Yet, as the 
premature ruin of youthful health is a more affecting 
object than the ripe decline of age, so did this rvofless 
modern palace, with the wall-flower waving from its 
elegant Grecian windows, present a more dismal as- 
pect than could have been expected from.any ruin of 
more hoary antiquity. The tale which it told of the 
extinction of modern grandeur, and the decline of 
recently flourishing families, appealed more imme- 
diately and more powerfully to the sympathies than 
that of remote and more barbarous greatness, which 
is to be read in the sterner battlements of a border 
tower, or an ancient national fortress. The site 
had been chosen upon a lofty terrace overlooking 
the sea, in order that the inmates might be enli- 
vened by the ever-changing aspect of that element, 
and the constant transit of its ships; but now 
all useless was this peculiarity of situation except 
to serve to the mariner as a kind of landmark, 
or to supply the more contemplative voyager 
with the subject of a sigh. With a mind at- 
tuned by this object to the most melancholy reflec- 
tions, I was conducted to what is called an aisle or 
burial vault, projecting from the north side of the 
church, and which contains the remains of the former 
lords of Culross. There images are shown, cut in 
beautiful Italian marble, of Sir —_—— Bruce, his lady, 


~ and several children, all of which must have been pro- 


cured from the Continent, at a great expense; for this 
honourable knight and his family flourished in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, when no such 
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art was practised in Scotland. The images, however, 
and the whole sepulchre, had a neglected and desolate 
appearance, as may be expected by the greatest of per- 
sonages, when their race has become unknown at the 
scene of their repose. In this gloomy chamber of the 
heirless dead, I was shown a projection from one of 
the side-walls, much like an altar, over which was 
painted on the wall the mournfully appropriate and 
expressive word “Furmus.” Below was an inscrip- 
tion on a brass plate, importing that this was the 
resting-place of the heart of Edward Lord Bruce of 
Kinloss, formerly proprietor of the princely estate of 
Culross; and that the story connected with it was to 
be found related in the Guardian, and alluded to in 
Clarendon’s History of the Great Rebellion. It was 
stated that the heart was enclosed in a silver case of 
its own shape, which had reposed here ever since it 
ceased to beat with the tide of mortal life in the 
year 1613, except that it was raised from its cell for a 
brief space in 1808, in the course of some repairs 
upon the sepulchre. As I had a perfect recollection 
of the story told by Steele, which, indeed, had made 
a deep impression upon me in boyhood, it was with no 
small interest that I beheld the final abode of an ob- 
ject so immediately connected with it. It seemed as 
if time had been betrayed, and two centuries annihi- 
lated, when I thus found myself in presence of the 
actual membrane, in bodily substance entire, which 
had, by its proud passions, brought about the catas- 
trophe of that piteous tale. What! thought I, and 
does the heart of Edward Bruce, which beat so long 
ago with emotions now hardly known among men, 
still exist at this spot, as if the friends of its owner 
had resolved that so noble a thing should never find 
decay? The idea had in it something so truly capti- 
vating, that it was long ere I could quit the place, 
or return to the feelings of immediate existence. 
The whole scene around, and the little neglected 
burgh itself, had now become invested with a fasci- 
nating power over me; and I did not depart till I 
had gathered, from the traditions of the inhabitants, 
the principal materials of the following story, aiding 
them, after I had reached home, by reference to more 
authentic documents :— 


Edward Lord Bruce of Kinloss, the second who 
bore the title, was the son of the first Lord, 
who is so memorable in history as a serviceable 
minister to King James VI. during the latter 
years of his Scottish reign, having been chiefly 
instrumental, along with the Earl of Mar, in 
smoothing the way for his Majesty’s succession to 
Queen Elizabeth. After the death of his father, the 
young Lord Bruce continued, along with his mother, 
to enjoy high consideration in the English court. He 
was a contemporary and playmate of Henry, Prince 
of Wales, whom he almost equalled in the perform- 
ance of all noble sports and exercises, while, from 
his less cold character, he was perhaps a greater fa- 
vourite among those who were not prepossessed in fa- 
vour of youthful royalty. There was not, perhaps, 
in the whole of the English court, any young person 
of greater promise, or more endearing qualities, than 
Lord Bruce, though, in respect of mere external ac- 
complishments, he was certainly rivalled by his friend, 
Sir George Sackville, a2 younger son of the Earl of 
Dorset. This young gentleman, who was the grand. 
son of one poet,* and destined to be the grandsire of 
another,+ was one of those free and dashing spirits, 


* Lord Buckhurst. 


_} The Earl of Dorset, a poetical ornament of the court of 
Charles II, 


who, according to the accounts of contemporary 
writers, kept the streets of London in an almost per- 
petual brawl, by night and day, with their extrava- 
gant frolics, or, more generally, the feuds arising 
out of them. His heart and genius were naturally 
good, but the influence of less innocent companions 
gradually betrayed him into evil habits; and thus 
many generous faculties, which might have adorn- 
ed the highest profession, were in him perverted to 
the basest uses. It was often a subject of wonder 
that the pure and elevated nature of young Lord 
Bruce should tolerate the reckless profligacy of Sack- 
ville; but those who were surprised did not take a 
very extended view of human nature. The truth is, 
that real goodness is often imposed upon by vice, and 
sees in it more to attract and delight than it does in 
goodness similar to itself. The gentle character of 
Bruce clung to the fierce and turbulent nature of 
Sackville, as if it found in that nature a protection and. 
comfort which it needed. Perhaps there was some~ 
thing, also, in the early date of their intimacy, which 
| might tend to fix the friendship of these dissimilar 
minds. From their earliest boyhood, they had been 
thrown together as pages in the household of the 
prince, where their education proceeded, step by step, 
in union, and every action and every duty was thesame. 
It was further remarked, that, while the character of 
Bruce appeared always to be bolder in the presence of 
Sackville than on other occasions, that of Sackville 
was invariably softened by juxtaposition with Bruce ; 
so that they had something more like acommon ground 
to meet upon than could previously have been sus- 
pected. 


When the two young men were about fourteen, and 
as yet displayed little more than the common features 
of innocent boyhood, Sackville was permitted by his 
parents to accompany Bruce on a summer visit to the 
paternal estates of the young nobleman in Scotland. 
There they enjoyed together, for some weeks, all the 
sports of the season and place, which seemed to be as un- 
tiring as theirown mutual friendship. One day, as they 
were preparing to go out a-hunting, an aged woman, 
who exercised the trade uf spaewife, or fortune-teller, 
came up to the gate. The horses upon which they had 
just mounted were startled by the uncouth appearance 
of the stranger, and that ridden by Sackville was so 
very restive as nearly to throw him off. This caused 
the young Englishman to address her in language of 
not the most respectful kind; nor could all the efforts 
of Lord Bruce, who was actuated by different feelings, 
prevent him from aiming at her once or twice with 
his whip. 

“For heaven’s sake, Sackville,” said Lord Bruce, 

“‘ take care lest she make us all repent of this. Don’t 
you see that she is a spaewife ?” 

“What care I for your spaewives ?”’ cried Sack- 
ville. ‘All I know is, that she isa cursed old beg- 
gar or gipsy, and has nearly caused me break my 
neck.” a. a 

“T tell you she is a witch and a fortune-teller,” said 
his gentler companion; ‘ and there is not aman in 

jthe country but would rather have his neck broken 
|than say any thing to offend her.” 

The woman, who had hitherto stood with a face 
beaming with indignation, now broke out— 

“Ride on to your hunting, young man,”’ address- 
ing Sackville; ‘‘ you will not have the better sport 
for abusing the helpless infirmities of old age. Some 
day you two will go out to a different kind of sport, 
and one only will come back alive ; alive, but wishing 
that he rather had been doomed to the fate of his 
companion.” 
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Both Sackville and Bruce were for the time deeply 
impressed with this denunciation, to which the super- 
stitious feelings of the age gave greater weight than 
can now be imagined; and even while they mutu- 
ally swore that hostility between them was impossi- 
ble, they each secretly wished that the doom could be 
unsaid. Its chief immediate effect was to deepen and 
strengthen their frieudship. Each seemed to wish, 
by bestowing more and more affection upon his com- 
panion, at once to give to himself a better assurance 
of his own indisposition to quarrel, and to his friend 
‘a stronger reason for banishing the painful impres- 
sion from his mind. Perhaps this was one reason— 
and one not the less strong that it was in some mea- 
sure unconscious—why, on the separation of their 
characters in ripening manhood. they still clung to 
each other with such devoted attachment. 5 

In process of time, a new and more tender relation 
arose between these two young men, to give them 
mutually better assurance against the doom which 
had been pronounced upon them. lady Clementina 
Sackville, eldest daughter of the Harl of Dorset, was 
just two years younger than Sir George and his 
friend, and there was not a more beautifu: or accom- 
plished gentlewoman in the court of Queen Anne. 
Whether in the walking of a minuet, or in the per- 
sonation of a divine beauty in one of Ben Jonson’s 
court masques, Lady Clementina was alike distingnish- 
ed: while her manners, so far from betraying that 
pride which so often attends the triumphs of united 
beauty and talent, were of the most. unassuming and 
amiable character. It was not possible that two such 
natures as those of Lord Bruce and Lady Clementina 
Sackville should be frequently in communion, as was 
their case, without contracting a mutual affection of 
the strongest kind. Accordingly, it soon became un- 
derstood that the only obstacle to their union was 
their extreme youth, which rendered it proper that 
they should wait for one or two years, before their 
fortunes, like their hearts, should be made one. It 
unfortunately happened that this was the very time 
when the habits of Sir George Sackville made their 
greatest decline, and when, consequently, it was most 
difficult for Bruce to maintain the friendship which 
hitherto subsisted between them. The household of 
Lord Dorset was one of that sober cast, which, in the 
next age, was characterised by the epithet puritani- 
cal. As such, of course, it suited with the temper of 
Lord Bruce, who, theugh not educated in Scotland, 
had been impressed by his mother with the grave senti- 
ments and habits of his native country. Often then 
did he mourn with the amiable family of Dorset over 
the errors of his friend; and many was the night 
which he spent innocently in that peaceful circle, while 
Sir George roamed about, in company with the most 
wicked and wayward spirits of the time. 

One night, after he had enjoyed with Lady Clemen- 
tina along and delightful conversation respecting their 
united prospects, Sir George came home in a state of 
high intoxication and excitement, exclaiming loudly 
against a Scotch gentleman with whom he had had a 
street quarrel, and who had been rescued, as he said, 
from his sword, only by the unfair interference of some 
other “ beggarly Scots.”” It was impossible for a Scotsman 
of Bruce’s years to hear his countrymen spoken of in 
this way without anger; but he repressed every emo- 
tion, till his friend proceeded to generalize upon the 
character of these “‘ beegarly Scots,”’ and extended his ob- 
loquy from the individuals to the nation. Lord: Bruce 
then gently repelled his insinuations, and said, that 
surely there was one person at least whom he would 
exempt from the charge brought against his country, 
s¢ J will make no exemptions,”’ said the infatuated Sack- 
ville, ‘and least of all in favour of a cullion who sits in 
his friend’s house, and talks of him puritanically be- 
hind his back.” Bruce felt very bitterly the injustice 
of this reproach; but the difficulty of shaping a vindi- 
cation rendered his answer more passionate than he 
wished; and it was immediately replied to by Sack- 
ville, with a contemptuous blow upon the face. There, 
in a moment, fell the friendship of years, and deadly 
gall usurped the place where nothing before had been 
but ‘¢ the milk of kindness.” Lady Clementina, to whom 
the whole affair seemed a freak of a hurried and un- 
natural dream, was shocked beyond measure by 
the violence of her brother; but she was partly con- 
soled by the demeanour of Bruce, who had the address 
entirely to disguise his feelings in her presence, and to 
seem as if he looked upon the insult as only a frolic. 
But though he appeared quite cool, the blow and words 
of Sackville had sunk deep into his soul, and after brood- 
ing over the event for a few hours, he found that his 
very nature had become, as it were, changed. That bit- 
terest of pains—the pain of an unrequited blow—pos- 
sessed and tortured his breast; nor was the reflection 
that the injurer was his friend, and not at the time un- 
der the contro] of reason, of much avail in allaying his 
misery. Strange though it be, the unkindness of a friend 
is the most sensibly felt and most promptly resented, 
and we are never so near becoming the irreconcileable 
venemies of any fellow-creature, as at the moment when 
we are interchanging with him the most earnest and con. 
fiding affection. Similar feelings possessed Sackville, 
who had really felt of late some resentment at Lord 
Bruce, on account of certain references which had been 
made by his parents to the regret expressed by this 
young nobleman respecting his present course of life. To 
apologise for his rudeness was nor to he thought of ; and, 
accordingly, these two hearts, which for years had beat 
in unison, became parted at once, like rocks split by one 
of the convulsions of nature, and a yawning and impass- 
able gulf was left between 
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For some weeks after, the young men never met; 
Sackville took care never to intrude into the family 
circle, and Bruce did not seek his company. It ap- 
peared as if the unfortunate incident had been forgotten 
by the parties themselves, and totally unknown to the 
world. One day, however, Bruce was met in Paul’s 
Walk by a young friend and countryman, of the name 
of Crawford, a rambling slip of Scottish nobility, whose 
very sword seemed, from the loose easy way in which it 
was disposed by his side, to have a particular aptitude 
for starting up ina quarrel. After some miscellancous 
conversation, Crawford expressed his regret at a story 
which had lately come to his ears, respecting a disagree- 
ment between Sackville and Bruce. ‘¢ What!” he said, 
“one might have as well have expected Castor and Pol- 
lux to rise from their graves and fall a-fighting, as that 
you two should have hada tussle! But, of course, the 
affair was confined merely to words, which, we all know, 
matter little between friends. The story about the bat- 
ter on the face must be a neat figment clapped upon the 
adventure by Lady Fame.” : ; 

“¢ Have you indeed heard,” asked Bruce, in some agi- 
tation, “‘that any such incident took place?” 

“Oh, to be sure,” replied his companion; “the whole 
Temple has been ringing with it for the last few days, 
as I am assured by my friend Jack Vopper: And I 
heard it myself spoken of last week to the west of ‘Tem- 
ple-Bar. “Indeed, I believe it was Sackville himself 
who told the tale at first among some of his revellers; 
but, for my part, I think it not a whit the more true or 
likely on that account.” 

“Tt is,” said, Bruce with deep emotion, ‘too true. 
He did strike me, and I, for sake of friendship and love, 
did not resent it. But what, Crawford, could I do in the 
presence of my appointed bride, to right myself with her 
brother ?” 

“ Oh, to be sure,” said Crawford, “ that is all very 
true as to the time when the blow was given; but then, 
you know, there has been a great deal of time since. 
And, love here or love there, people will speak of such 
a thing in their ordinary way. The story was told the 
other day in my presence to the French ambassador; 
and Monsieur’s first question was, ‘Doth the man yet 
live 2” When told that he was both living and life-like, 
he shrugged his shoulders, and looked more than I can 
tell.” . 

“Oh, Crawford,” said Bruce, ‘you agonise me. I 
hoped that this painful tale would be kept between our- 
selves, and that there would be no more of it. 1 still 
hoped, although tremblinglv, that my union with the 
woman I love would be accomplished, and that all should 
then be made up. But now I feel that I have been but 
too truly fore-doomed. ‘That union must be anticipated 
by a very different event.” 

“You know best,”’ said the careless Crawford, “¢ what 
is best for your own honour.” And away he tripped, 
leaving the flames of hell in a breast where hitherto 
every gentle feeling had resided. 

The light talk of Crawford was soon confirmed in im- 
port by the treatment which Iruce began to experience 
in society. It was the fashion of the age that every in- 
jury, however trifling, should be expiated by an ample 
revenge; that nothing should be forgiven to any one, 
however previously endeared. Accordingly, no distinc. 
tion was made between the case of Bruce and any other; 
no allowance was made for the circumstances in which 
he stood respecting the family of his injurer, nor for 
their former extraordinary friendship. The public, with 
a feeling of which too much stillexists, seemed to think 
itself defrauded of something which was its right, in the 
continued impunity of Sackville’s insolence. It cried 
for blood to satisty itse/f, if not to restore the honour of 
the injured party. Bruce, of course, suffered dreadfully 
from this sentiment wherever he appeared ; insomuc 
that, even though he might have been still disposed to 
forgive his enemy, he saw that to do so would only beto 
encounter greater misery than could accrue from any at- 
tempt at revenge, even though that attempt were certain 
to end in his own destruction. 


It happened that just at this time Bruce and Sack- 
ville had occasion, along with many other attachés of 
the court, to attend the Elector Palatine out of the coun- 
try, with his newly-married bride, Elizabeth, the 
daughter of the King and Queen. The two young men 
kept apart till they came to Canterbury, where, as the 
royal train was viewing the cathedral, it chanced that 
they saw each other very near. ‘The Elector, who knew 
a little of their story, immediately called Sackville up to 
him, and requested his sword, enjoining him, at the 
same time, ina friendly manner, to beware of falling 
out with Bruce so long as he was in attendance upon the 
court. His Highness said, further, that he had heard his 
royal father-in-law speak of their quarrel, and express 
his resolution to visit any transgression of the laws by 
either of them with his severest displeasure. Sackville 
obeyed the command of the Elector, and withdrew to a 
part of the cortege remote from the place where Bruce 
was standing. However, it happened that, in survey- 
ing the curiosities of that gorgeous architectural scene, 
they came to the monument of a Scottish crusader, who 
had died here on’ his way back from the Holy Land. 
Sackville muttered something respecting this object, in 
which the words “ beggarly Scot” were alone overheard 
by Bruce, who stood at no great distance, and who im- 
mediately recriminated by using some corresponding 
phrase of obloquy applicable to England, to which 
Sackville replied by striking his former friend once 
more upon the face. Before another word or blow could 
pass between them, anumber of courtiers had rushed for- 
ward to separate them, and they were immediately borne 
back to adistance from each other, each, however, glaring 
upon’ the other with a look of concentrated scorn and 
hate. The Elector thought it necessary, after what had 
taken place, that they should be confined for a time to 
their apartments. But no interval of time could restore 
amity to those bosoms where formerly it had reigned su- 
preme- It was now feJt by both that nothing but blood 
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could wipe out the sense of wrong which they mutually 
felt ; and, therefore, as the strictness of the King re= 
garding personal] quarrels rendered it impossible to fight 
in Britain, without danger of interruption, Brace re= 
solved to go beyond seas, and thenee send a challenge 
requesting Sackville to follow him. 

In forming this purpose, Bruce felt entirely like a 
doomed man. He recollected the prediction of the old 
woman at Culross Abbey, which had always appeared 
to him, somehow, as implying that Sackville should be 
the unhappy survivor. Already, he reflected, the least 
probable part of the prediction had been fulfilled by their _ 
having quarrelled. Under this impression, he found it 
indispensable to his peace that he should return to Lon- 
don, and take leave of two individuals in whom he fel 
the deepest interest—his mother, and his once-intended 
bride. Notwithstanding the painful nature of his sensa- 
tions, he found it would be necessary to assume a forced 
ease of demeanour in the presence of these beloved per- 
sons, lest he should cause them to interpose themselves 
between him and his purpose. The first visit was paid 
to his mother, who resided at his own house. He had 
received, he said, some news from Scotland, which ren- 
dered it necessary that he should immediately proceed 
thither; and he briefly detailed a story which he had 
previously framed in his own mind for the purpose of 
deceiving her. After having madesome preparations for 
his journey, he came to take leave of her, but his first pre- 
cautions having escaped from his mind during the inter- 
val, his forehead now bore a gloom as deep as the shade 
of an approaching funeral. When his mother remarked 
this, he explained it, not perfectly to her satisfaction, 
but yet sufficiently so to avert further question, by refe~ 
rence to the pain of parting with his mistress on a long 
and dangerous journey, when just about to be united to 
her for life. As he pronounced the words “long and 
dangerous journey,” his voice faultered with tenderness ; 
but there was so much truth in the real meaning of the 
phrase (however little there might be now), that no me- 
taphorical interpretation occurred to the mind of Lady 
Bruce. He even spoke of his will without exciting her 
suspicions. There was but one point in it, he said, that 
he thought it worth while to allude to. Wherever or 
whensoever it might please fate to remove him from the 
coil of mortal life, he wished his mother, or whoever 
might survive him, to recollect that his dying spirit re- 
verted to the scenes of his infancy, and that his heart 
wished in life that it might never in death be parted 
from thatspot These words, of course, communicated 
to Lady Bruce’s spirit that gravity which the mention of: 
mortal things must ever carry; but yet nothing seemed 
amiss in what she heard. It was not till after she had 
parted with her son—not till she felt the blank impres- 
sion of his last embrace lingering on her bosom, and 
thought of him as an absent being, whom it would be 
long before she saw again—that his final words had their 
full force upon her mind. Those words, like a sweet 
tune heard in a crowd with indifference, but which af- 
terwards in solitude steals into and melts the soul, then 
revived upon her mind, and were pondered upon for 
days afterwards with a deep and unaccountable sadness 
of spirit. 

it now only remained that he should take leave of 
his mistress. She was in the garden when he arrived, 
and no sooner did she obtain a glimpse of his person, 
than she ran gaily and swiftly towards him, with a face 
beaming with joy, exclaiming that she had such good 
news to tell him as he had not ever heard before. This 
turned out, upon inquiry, to be the permission of her 
father that their nuptials should take place that day 
month. ‘The intelligence fell upon Bruce’s heart like 
a stab, and it was some moments ere he could collect 
himself to make an appropriate answer, Lady Clemen- 
tina observed his discomposure, and with a half-alarm. 
ed feeling, asked its cause. He explained it as occa- 
sioned by regret for his necessary absence in Scotland, 
to which he was called by some very urgent business, 
so as to render it necessary that the commencement of 
their mutual happiness should be put off for some time 
longer. ‘‘ Thus,” he said, ‘* to be obstructed by an 
affair of my own, after all the objections of others had 
been removed with so much difficulty, is particularly 
galling.” The disappointment of the young lady was 
more deeply felt than it was strongly expressed. She 
was reassured, however, by a fervent and solemn pro- 
mise from her lover, that, as soon as possible, he would 
return to make her his own. After taking leave of her 
parents, he clasped her in one last fond embrace, du- 
ring which every moment seemed an age of enjoyment, 
as if all the felicity of which he was about to be de- 
frauded had been concentrated and squandered in that 
brief space. At one moment, he felt the warm pressure 
of a being beloved above all earthly objects, and from 
whom he had expected a whole life of happiness ; at 
another he had turned away towards the emptiness of 
desolation, and the cold breath of the grave. 


One hour did he give to reflection upon all he left 
behind—an hour such as those which sometimes turn 
men’s hair grey—the next, and all after it, he devoted to 
the enterprise upon which he was entering. Crawford, 
whom he requested to become his second, readily agreed 
to accompany him for that purpose; and they imme- 
diately set out for the Netherlands, leaving a challenge 
for Sackville in the hands of a friend, along with direc- 
tions as to the proposed place of meeting. 


The remainder of this lamentable tale may be best 
told in the words of Sir George Sackvilles That un- 
happy young man, some months after the fatal tragedy, 
wrote an account of it to a friend, for the purpose of 
clearing himself from certain aspersions which had been 
cast upon him. The language is somewhat quaint; but 
it gives a more forcible idea than could otherwise he 
conveyed of the phrenzied feelings of Bruce, under the 
wrongs which he had suffered from his antagonist, as 
well as of the actual circumstances of the combat. 

“«___We met at Tergosa, in Zealand, it being the 
place allotted for rendezvous; he being accompanied with 
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one Mr Crawford, a Scotch gentleman, for his second, a 
surgeon, anda man. There having rendered himself, 
I addressed my second, Sir John Heidon, to let him un- 
derstand that now all following should be done by con- 
seni, as concerning the terms whereon we should fight, 
as alsothe place. To our seconds we gave power for 
their appointments, who agreed we should go to Ant- 
werp, from thence to Bergen-op-Zoom, where in the 
midway but a village divides the States’ territories from 
the Archduke’s. And there was the destined stage, to 
the end that, having ended, he that could might pre- 
sently exempt himself from the justice of the country, 
by retiring into the dominion not offended. It was far- 
ther concluded, that, in case any should fall or slip, that 
then the combat should cease, and he whose ill-fortune 
had subjected him, was to acknowledge his life to have 
been in the other’s hands. But in case one party’s sword 
should break, because that couid only chance by hazard, 
it was agreed that the other should take no advantage, 
but either then be made friends, or else upon even terms 
gotoitgain. ‘husthese conclusions being each of them 
related to his party, was by us both approved, and as- 
sented to. Accordingly we embarked for Antwerp. And 
by reason, as I conceive, he could not handsomely, with- 
out danger of discovery, had not. paired the sword I sent 
-him to Paris; bringing one of the same length, but 
_ “ttwice as broad; my second excepted against it, and ad- 
"vised me to match my own, and send him the choice, 
which I obeyed; it being, you know, the privilege of 
the challenged to elect his weapon. At the delivery of 
the swords, which was performed by Sir John Heidon, 
it pleased the Lord Bruce to choose my own, and 
then, past expectation, he told him that a little of my 
blood would not serve his turn; and, therefore, he was 
now resolved to have me alone, because he knew (for 
I will use his own words), ‘ that so worthy a gentleman, 
and my friend, could not endure to stand by and see 
him do that which he must, to satisfy himself and his 
honour.’ Therefore Sir John Heidon replied, that 
such intentions were bloody and butcherly, far unfit- 
ting so noble a personage, who should desire to bleed 
for reputation, not for life; withal adding, he thought 
himself injured, being come thus far, now to be prohi- 
bited from executing those honourable offices he came 
for. The Lord, for answer, only reiterated his former 
resolutions ; whereupon Sir John, leaving him the sword 
he had elected, delivered me the other, with his deter- 
minations. The which, not for’ matter but manner, so 
moved me, as though to my remembrance I had not for 
a long while eaten more liberally than at dinner, and 
therefore unfit for such an action (seeing the surgeons 
hold a wound upon the full stomach more dangerous 
than otherwise), I requested my second to certify him I 
would presently decide the difference, and therefore he 
should presently meet me on horseback, only waited on 
by our surgeons, they being unarmed. ‘Together we 
rode, but one before the other, some twelve score paces, 
for about some two English miles; and then passion 
having so weak an enemy to assail as my discretion, easily 
became the victor, and, using his power, made me obe- 
dient to his commands. I being verily mad with anger 
that the Lord Bruce should thirst after my life with a 
kind of assuredness, seeing I had come so far and need- 
lessly to give him leave to regain his lost reputation, [ bade 
him alight, which with willingness he quickly granted, 
and there in a meadow, ancle deep’in water at the least, 
bidding farewell to our doublets, in our shirts began to 
charge each other; having afore commanded our sur- 
geons to withdraw themselves a pretty distance from us, 
conjuring them besides, as they respected our favours, 
or their own safeties, not to stir, but suffer us to execute 
our pleasure ; we being fully resolved (God forgive us !) 
to dispatch each other by what means we could. I made 
a thrust at my enemy, but was short, and, in drawing 
back my arm, 1 received a great wound thereon, which 
I interpreted as a reward for my short shooting; 
but in my revenge I pressed into him, though I then 
missed him also, and received a wound in my right 
pap, which passed level through my body, and almost 
to my back. And there we wrestled for the two great- 
est and dearest prizes we could ever expect trial for, ho- 
nour and life. In which struggling, my hand, having 
but an ordinary glove upon it, lost one of her servants, 
though the meanest. Butat last breathless, yet keeping 
our hold, there passed on both sides propositions of 
uitting each other’s swords. But when amity was 
ead, confidence could not live, and who should quit 
first was the question, which on neither part either 
would perform; and restriving againafresh, with a 
kick and a wrench I freed my long captive weapon, 
which incontinently levying at his throat, being master 
still of his, I demanded if he would ask his life, or 
yield his sword, both which, though in that imminent 
danger, he bravely denied todo. Myself being wound- 
ed, and feeling loss of blood, having three conduits 
running on me, which began to make me faint, and 
he courageously persisting not to accede to either of 
my propositions, through remembrance of his for- 
mer bloody desire, and feeling of my present estate, I 
struck at his heart, but, with his avoiding, missed my 
gin, Ft passed through the body, and drawing out my 
sword, repassed it again through another place, when he 
cried, § Oh! Lam slain!’ seconding his speech with all 
the force he had tocastme. But being too weak, after I 
had defended his assault, I easily became master of him, 
laying him on his back—when being upon him, I rede- 
manded if he would request his life ; butitseemed he priz- 
ed it not at so dear a rate to be beholden for it, bravely re- 
plying, ‘ He scorned it.” Which answer of his was so 
noble and worthy, as I protest I could not find in my 
heart to offer him any more Violence, only keeping him 
down until at length his surgeon afar off, cried, ‘He 
would immediately die if his wounds were not stopped.’ 
Whereupon I asked if he desired his surgeon should 
eome, which he accepted of; and so, being drawn 
away, I never offered to take his sword, accounting it 
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This thus ended, I retired to my surgeon, in whose 
arms, after I had remained a while, for want of blood, 
[ lost my sight, and withal, as I then thought, my life 
also. But strong water and his diligence quickly re- 
covered me; when I escaped a great danger; for my 
Lord’s surgeon, when nobody dreamt of it, came full at 
me with his Lord’s sword ; and had not mine with my 
sword interposed himself, 1 had been slain by those 
base hands ; although my Lord Bruce, weltering in his 
blood, and past all expectation of life, conformable to 
all his former carriage, which was undoubedly noble, 
cried out, ‘ Rascal, hold thy hand!’ So may I 
prosper, as I have dealt sincerely with you in this re- 
ation. 
** Louvain, September 8, 1613.” 

Such is the melancholy story of Edward Lord Bruce, 
a young nobleman, who, but for a false point of ho- 
nour, arising from the incorrect judging of the world, 
might have lived to make many fellow-creatures happy, 
and adorn the annals of his country. The sacred griets 
of those to whom he was most peculiarly endeared, it 
would be vain to paint. A mistress, who wore mourn- 
ing, and lived single for his sake all the rest of her life 
—a mother, who survived him only to mourn his irre- 
parable loss—upon such holy sorrow it is not for me to 
intrude. It may be only mentioned that the latter indi- 
vidual, recollecting the last parting words of her son, 
caused his heart to be embalmed, and brought to her in 
a silver case (the body being buried in the cathedral of 
Bergen-op-Zoom), and carried it with her to Culross, 
where she spent the remainder of her life in gloomy so- 


litude, with that object always before ber upon her table. 


After her death, it was deposited in the family vault al- 
ready described, where it has ever since remained, the 
best monument of its own fatal history. 


HOURS OF THE DAY. 


In all parts of Christendom, or the civilised world 
(with the excepption of Italy), it is customary to divide 
every complete revolution of day and night into twenty- 
four hours, reckoning twice twelve, and beginning the 
day precisely at midnight. Has it ever occurred to my 
young readers that this process of enumerating the hours 
of the day, and settling its commencement at midnight, 
are the result of conventional usage, and are of compa- 
ratively modern date? In ancient times the day was 
divided into twelve parts, and the night into four watch- 
es. ‘The parts into which the day was divided consisted 
of portions of time, or hours, which varied in length 
according to theseason. In that period of the year when 
the day-light remained longest, the hours were made 70 
minutes in length; and when the days were short, the 
hours were of less than 50 minutes in length; when 
light and darkness were equal, the hours were of much 
the same length as they are with us. ‘These proportions 
of summer and winter hours are of course stated gene- 
rally, for they varied according to the latitudes of every 
particular place. It is, however, very uncertain whe- 
ther the ancients began the day with sunrise, or with 
the first appearance of the light in the east. The four 
watches into which the night was divided consisted each 
of three hours in length. ‘I'e determine the exact termi- 
nations of these watches, was a matter of great difficul- 
ty. The Jews, whom wemaytake for anexample, kept 
watchmen, or servants, for the sole purpose of watching 
the stars; by the rising, altitude, and disappearance 
of which they tried to calculate the lapse of time. 
These time-keepers are noticed in the Books of the Old 
Testament, particularly in the I1th and 12th verses of 
the 21st chapter of Isaiah: “‘ The burden of Dumah. 
He calleth to me out of Seir, Watchman, what of the 
night? Watchman, what ofthe night? The watchman 
said, The morn cometh, and also thenight,” &c. Among 
the Romans, each watch was announced by the sound 
of atrumpet. The Jews had this other peculiarity in 
the computation of their time; they began the day with 
the evening. (‘And the evening and the morning were 
the first day.”) Hence, till the present time, their day 
begins, as we would say, in the evening of the day be- 
fore, and, as it happens to be, at six o’clock p.m. 


It is not exactly known when the present mode of be- 
ginning the day at midnight first came into uses but it 
is certain that for several centuries after the introduction 
of Christianity, the Christians continued to compute 
their time after the manner of the ancients, in which case 
they would probably begin their Sabbath on Saturday 
at six o’clock in the evening, and finish it on Sunday 
evening at the same hour. It is understood that we are 
indebted to the Church of Rome for the excellent inven- 
tion of beginning the day at midnight. As many of the 
church festivals were kept up toa late hour at night, 
and others began at an early hour in the morning, the 
middle of the night appeared the most expedient division 
between the two days. ‘The influence of religion natu- 
rally induced a similar observance in civil affairs, and this 
division became a general rule. Theonly difference now 
existing in most Christian countries is that between mean 
time (that which is indicated by a clock), and apparent 
time (that which is indicated by asun-dial.) Mean time 
is generally used in England, but on the Continent ap- 
parent time seems chiefly to prevail. As the apparent 
course of the sun is not uniform as the motion of a good 
clock, it is evident that mean time, which never requires 
alteration, is the most convenient division, The Ita- 
lians (J here quote from the Companion to the Almanack) 
follow a mode of computing time different from that 
which is in use in any other part of Europe, and which, 
although convenient enough for some purposes, is so 
much at variance with the true-yoing of clocks, and with 
the practice of other nations, that it seems likely to be 
abandoned at no very remote period. It is now, in fact, 
but partially used in the larger towns of Italy—most 
public clocks in Florence, Rome, and Milan, being set 
to the hour designated on French or English clocks, 


inhuman to rob a dead man, for so 1 held him to be. | The Italian hours, instead of being regulated by the 
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coming of the sun to the meridian, as with us, depend 
on the hour of sunset, and consequently differ in every 
different latitude. The close of the day is considered to 
take place half an hour after sunset, from which time 
the hours are counted straight on from 1 to 24, instead 
of being divided into twelve. One o’clock is therefore 
an hour and a half after sunset, two o’clock two hours 
and a half after sunset, and so on for four and twenty 
hours. ‘This strange custom is found very puzzling by 
English travellers. The division of the day among Ala- 
homedans is chiefly subservient to the stated times of 
performing their devotions, and is not generally accurate. 
They begin their account at sunset, reckoning twelve 
hours from thence till sunrise, whether the night be long: 
or short; from sunrise till sunset they also reckon 
twelve hours, and consequently a night hour is longer 
in the winter than an hour of the day, and in 
summer the hours of the day are longer than those 
of the night. At the equinoxes alone, all the hours 
are of equal length. The Chinese division of the day 
is as simple as our own, and not much unlike it. 
The Chinese begin the day an hour before midnight, and 
divide the twenty-four hours into twelve parts, of two 
hours each ; instead of numbering the hours 1, 2, 3, é&c. 
as we do, they give a different name to each period of 
two hours. ‘The names of these periods are foze, chou, 
yin, maow, shin, sze, woo, we, shin, yew, seo, hae. Che 
word keaow is added when the first hour of each period 
is intended, and ching for the last. There are also 
words for the quarters, but it does appear that smaller 
divisions are reckoned. The Hindoos divide the day 
into four watches, and the night into the same number; 
the day being considered to extend from sunrise to sun- 
set. he watches are again divided into ghurees, or 
hours, which are,each 24 minutes in length. The Hin- 
doos measure out and mark the ghurees in a curious 
manner. They provide athin metal cup, through the 
bottom of which a small hole is drilled ; the cup swims 
on the surface of a vessel of water, until the water, Tun. 
ning gradually through the hole, fills the cup, which 
then sinks. ‘The hole is made of sucha size, that the 
water rising sinks it in 24 minutes. A sort of gong, or 
shallow bell-metal pan, called a ghureeal, is hung up 
near the vessel, to be struck at the expiration of each 
ghuree, which is known by the sinking of the cup. A 
man who is employed to watch the sinking of the cup, 
and to strike on the bell, is called a ghureealee. For 
the complete establishment of a ghuree, six or eight 
Servants are necessary, who keep watch in turns. Such 
an expense can, of course, be afforded only by the 
wealthy; but the sound of a gong is usually loud 
enough for a whole village, and serves the purpose of a 
church clock, 


FORMATION OF SCOTTISH SOCIETY. 
(Continued.) 


THE noble Scottish family of Rollo derives its origin 
from Richard de Rollo, an Anglo-Norman, who settled 
in Scotland during the reign of David I., and from 
this munificent prince received some lands in’ Perth- 
shire, where this ancient race was planted, and still 
remains. In 1651, the family of Rollo was advanced 
to the peerage. The Scottish name Rollock is sup- 
posed to be from the original. The family of Kin- 
naird derives its origin from the same eventful pe- 
riod. Rodolph, the progenitor of the race, received 
the lands of Kinnaird, in the Carse of Gowrie, from 
William the Lion; and the family name was taken 
from the property. The Ruthvens are sprung from 
a person called Thor, of Saxon or Danish lineage, 
who came from the north of England, and settled in 
Scotland under David I. Thor having attached him- 
self to Earl Henry, is believed to have received a 
grant of the lands of Ruthven from him, and hence 
the name of Ruthven came to be the surname of the 
race. The main branch of this family obtained the 
earldom of Gowrie, 1581. The respectable Scotch 
family of Durward deduces its origin from the De 
Lundins or Lundie, of Fife and Forfarshire, already 
mentioned. The first who received the appellation 
was Thomas, the son of Malcolm de Lundie, who, 
receiving from William the Lion the office of door- 
ward (hostearius ), or keeper of the King’s door, the 
name became fixed upon him; and, as the office was 
made hereditary, the appellation was continued in the 
family. 

The Alernethys are sprung from a person of Eng- 
lish lineage, called Orm, the son of Hugh, who flou« 
rished in Scotland under Malcolm 1V., and who, re« 
ceiving the lands of Abernethy, at the foot of Strath. 
earn, his descendants assumed the name of Abernethy. 
There were a number of Orms who came into Scotland, 
and have left traces of their residence in places of the 
name of Ormiston, which is common in the southern 
parts of the country. The Grays are also of Anglo- 
Norman extraction. A younger son of Gray of 
Chillingham, a Norman family, who settled in North- 
umberland, obtained a settlement in Scotland under 
William the Lion. From this personage the various 
families of the surname of Gray are descended. The 
Kers, or Cars, were Anglo-Normans, and a branch 
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settled in Scotland during the thirteenth century. 
They possessed lands on the Borders, and originated 
the two respectable houses of the Kers of Cessford and 
Fernieherst. From the former sprung the noble fa- 
mily of Roxburghe, and from the latter that of Lothian. 


= The word Ker, or Car, signifies a strength or fortlet, 


and is significant of the adventurous military character 
of the first of thename. The Colvils trace their origin in 
Scotland to Philip de Colville, who came thither in 
the twelfth century, and aequired possessions in va- 
rious parts of the country, particularly in Ayrshire, 
where the noble house of the Colvilles, Lords of 
Ochiltree, was founded. The distinguished house of 
Gordon is likewise of Anglo-Norman origin. The 
first of the race, having settled in Berwickshire, soon 
after the commencement of the twelfth century, took 
the surname of Gordon, from the title of his estate, 
which is still called Gordon. At the end of the thir- 
teenth century, Sir Adam de Gordon acquired lands 
in Galloway, which he gave to William, his second 
son, who was the progenitor of the Viscount Ken- 
mure. Sir Adam afterwards acquired lands in Strath- 
bogle, on the forfeiture of their previous possession ; 
and on that account removed with the main line of 
the family to the north, where it has since remained. 
The numerous families of the name of Gordon in 
Scotland are all derived from this common stock. 

The noble family of Graham was also of English 
origin. The first of the race in this country was 
William de Graham, who settled under David I., 
and obtained from that monarch the lands of Aber- 
corn and Dalkeith, in the Lothians, where he sat 
down with his followers. When William de Gra- 
ham died, he left two sons, Peter and John, the first 
of whom inherited his father’s lands in the Lothians, 
and was succeeded by a race which took a lead in the 
district till the time of Robert Bruce. This branch 
of the house then merged in a female heir, who 
married William de Douglas, the predecessor of the 
Douglases of Lothian, who became Earls of Morton. 
The descendants of John, the second son, received 
lands in Forfarshire, and laid the foundation of the 
distinguished family of the Grahams of Montrose. 
The chief families in Scotland with the name of 
Graham are descended from this honourable source ; 
among other persons conspicuous in history to which 
it gave rise, was Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount 
Dundee. 

Few of the Anglo-Norman settlers of David 
the First’s reign arrived at such eminence as the 
Sinclairs, or Saint Clairs. The principal families 
in Scotland of this name are descended from the 
Anglo-Norman family of Saint Clair, who came 
to Britain with the Conqueror. Two distinct 
branches settled in this northern part of the is- 
land, the Sinclairs of Roslin and the Sinclairs of 
Hermandston. The progenitor of the first was 
William de Saint Clair, who obtained the manor of 
Roslin, in Mid-Lothian, where he settled during the 
reign of David I. This family was in after times 
raised to the earldom of Orkney. 
stock sprang Sinclair Earl of Caithness, Sinclair 
Lord Sinclair, and many others. The Sinclairs of 
Hermandston derived their origin from a later set- 
tler, under the Morvilles, Constables of Scotland, 
and gave rise to a number of respectable families. 

The families of Ros, in the north of England, 
and in the south of Scotland, are of the same root, 
having taken their name from the lordship of Ros, 
in Yorkshire. The first settlers, of the name in 
Scotland appear as vassals of the Morvilles in Ayr- 
shire, and haying obtained the lands of Stewarton, 
became the progenitors of the Rosses of Hawkhill, 
of Ross Lord Ross, of Ros of. Tarbet, in Cunning- 
ham, of Ros of Sanquhar, and other families of the 
name in the south of Scotland; besides the Roses 
of Kilravoch, the Roses of Geddes, Rose of Howe, 
and others in the north.— 70 be continued. 


CURIOUS RESULT OF INJURY OF THE BRAIN, 


There are instances, says Mr Green in his lectures, 
at King’s College, as reported in the Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal, where a whole class of words, nay, a lan- 
guage, was completely obliterated from a man’s me- 
mory. I remember seeing a patient in St Thomas’s 
Hospital who had an injury of the head. During his 
illness he began suddenly to speak in a language which 
nobody in the ward could understand; very fortu- 
nately in one of the most voluble moments of this pa- 
tient the milkman of the hospital was passing through 
the ward and listening to the sick man, who instantly 
recognised the Welch language. A freer communica- 
tion immediately took place between the parties, and 
it appeared, according tothe account delivered by the 
milkman, that the patient understood and spoke Eng- 
glish very well, but that, in consequence of the ac- 
ce ig language had been fairly knocked out of 

is head, 


; it measures about 150 miles in cireumference. 
largest possession of the British in the Southern He- 
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BRITISH COLONIES. 
A BRIEF recital of the number of our colonial pos- 


sessions, and their utility in point of trade, may be 


of value toa number of our readers who have not 


had leisure to examine this very important branch of 
Notwithstanding the loss of the United 
States, the colonies of Great Britain, exclusive of In- 
dia, exceed in number, extent, and value, those of 
In North America we possess 
the provinces of Lower and Upper Canada, Nova 


affairs. 


every other country. 


Scotia, and New Brunswick, with their dependencies, 
in which are included Prince Edward’s 


ing grounds for beaver, &c. 


the soil is barren, and the climate severe and foggy ; 
so that they are valuable principally as fishing stations. 
The entire population of all these North American 
colonies may be estimated at about one million. 

In the West Indies we possess Jamaica, Barba- 
does, St Lucia, Antigua, Grenada, St Vincent, Tri- 
nidad, and some other islands, exclusive of Demerara, 
Berbice, and Essequibo,; in South America. Ja- 


maica is by far the largest and most valuable of our 


insular possessions. Demerara, Berbice, and Es- 


sequibo, were taken from the Dutch during the late 
The 
British also possess the settlement of Belize in the 


war, and were definitively ceded to us in 1814. 


Bay of Honduras. 
In the East we possess the island of Ceylon, which, 


though populous, is one of the least valuable of our 
The British possess a large and. not 
very valuable territory in Southern Africa, called the 


possessions. 


Cape of Good Hope, of which Cape Town is the ¢a- 
pital. 


the British in 1815. Great Britain likewise owns 


the island of Mauritius, which was ceded by the 


French in 1814. This island is not very fertile, and 


The 


misphere is the island, or continent, of New Holland, 
and the adjoining island of Van Dieman’s Land. 


These with their dependencies receive the collective 


appellation of Australasia. The population of the 
whole is only about 37,000, exclusive of aborigines. 
The most valueless of all our possessions is Sierra 
Leone, a district on the south-west coast of Africa. 
This colony was founded partly as a commercial esta- 
blishment, but more from motives of humanity. It 
was intended to consist principally of free blacks, who, 
being instructed in the Christian religion, and in the 
arts of Europe, should become, as it were, a focus 
whence civilisation might be diffused among the sur- 
rounding tribes. About 1200 free negroes, who hav- 
ing joined the royal standard in the American war, 
were obliged, at the termination of that contest, to 
take refuge in Nova Scotia, were conveyed thither in 
1792: to these were afterwards added the Maroons 
from Jamaica; and since the legal abolition of the slave 
trade, the negroes taken in the captured vessels, and 
liberated, have been carried to the colony. The total 
number of liberated Africans under the superinten~ 
dence of the colonial authorities is about 22,000. 
Great efforts haye been made to civilise those blacks, 
but all have failed, and the colony presents a melan- 
choly instance of perverted and abused national philan- 


The British possess certain islands and places in 
the Mediterranean. The chief possession in this 
quarter is Malta, an island 20 miles long, and from 
10 to 12 broad. It was definitively ceded by the 
French in 1816. It is retained as a military and 
naval station. The population, including troops and 
strangers, amounts to about 102,000. The small 
island of Gozo, adjacent, has a population of about 
17,000. The Ionian Isles, in Greece, also belong 
to Great Britain. The principal foreign mili- 
tary station belonging to the British in this part of 
the world is Gibraltar, a rocky promontory near the 
southernmost extremity of Spain, and commanding 
the strait which communicates betwixt the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean. The population is about 
16,500, exclusive of the troops, which usually 
amount to 3000 or 4000. Such are the British co- 
lonial possessions worth mentioning. 

The retention of colonies is understood to serve 
two chief purposes. The import and export trade 
with them is said to be of great benefit to the mother 
country; and this traffic encourages the maritime 
profession, which is always associated with the wel- 
fare of this insular nation. The trade carried on be- 
twixt Great Britain and some of its colonies is im- 
mense. In the year 1829 the imports from the Bri- 
tish North American colonies amounted in value to 
L. 1,088,622, and the exports thither to L.2,064,126. 
In the same year, 1609 ships arrived from the same 
colonies with a burden of 431,124 tons, while 1652 
ships cleared outwards with a burden of 418,147 tons. 
The imports consist generally of timber, ashes, fish, 
oil, skins, and other raw produce. ‘he exports con- 
sist of luxuries of every description, and all kinds of 
manufactured goods. The British West India colo- 
nies export three great articles, sugar, coffee, and 
rum. inthe year 1830 there were about 4,000,000 
of hundred weights of sugar imported from thence, 


Island. 
Great Britain also possesses the Hudson’s Bay terri- 
tory ; a tract of vast extent, but situated in an unpro- 
fitable climate, and worth very little except as hunt- 
We also possess. the 
large islands of Newfoundland and Cape Breton, but 


This colony was also ceded by the Dutch to 


‘tual presence of a similar calamity amongst us. 
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upwards of 27,000 of lbs. of coffee, and nearly 8,000,000 
gallons of rum. From this vast importation of goods 
the government received in duties seven millions five 
hundred thousand pounds sterling, being between a 
seventh and a sixth of the whole revenue of the Bri- 
tish empire. The exports from this country to our 
West India colonies consist of coarse cottons, linens, 
checks, hats, and other articles of negro clothing; 
hardware and earthenware; staves, hoops, coal, lime, 
provisions, fish, furniture, &c. The total amount of 
imports from the West India colonies in the year 1829 
was L.9,087,914, while the total of exports in the 
same year was L.5,521,169, of which Jamaica itself 
had about L.2,000,000. The number of ships which 
arrived was 968, having a burden of 263,338 tons; the 
number outwards was 918, with a burden of 252,292 
tons. The prices of all kinds of West India produce 
have greatly fallen, on account of the cultivation of 
the same articles being now carried on in new coun- 
tries not formerly taking part in this trade. The Bri- 
tish possessions in the Bay of Honduras afford means 
of obtaining abundant supplies of mahogany, and serve 
as an entrepot for the supply of Guatemala with Eng- 
lish goods. The trade with the remaining colonies is 
of inferior value. Mauritius exports nearly 500,000 
hundred weights of sugar annually; its coffee trade is 
declining; it exports tortoise-shell to the extent of 
L.9000 a-year. Provisions, machinery, clothing, &c. 
are largely imported. With regard to the Cape of 
Good Hope, it appears that that colony exports to 
Great Britain goods to the value of about L.200,000, 
on an average, annually, while the value of the exports 
thither amounts to upwards of double that sum. 


TRADITIONS OF THE PLAGUE IN 
SCOTLAND. 


[THe following notices of the Plague in Scotland 
were, like the Tale of the Plague in a former publi- 
cation, written several years before any expectation 
was entertained of our being again visited by pesti- 
lence, and while, indeed, any apprehension of that 
kind would probably have been laughed at. They 
are now brought forward, on account of the tem- 
porary interest which they derive from the ac- 
It 
is curious to know what impression remained at a 
late date on the minds of the common people, respect- 
ing the visitation with which their ancestors were 
afflicted two hundred years ago: it is the next thing 
to acquiring an idea of the actual feelings of the 
people under the calamity. We may thus be helped 
to draw a contrast, more or less correct, between the 
way in which the awful “ plague of pestilence” was 
endured by a people rude and untutored like those 
of the seventeenth century, and the conduct of a ge- 
nération certainly possessed of far more worldly know- 
ledge, and in whose favour medical skill and general 
humanity are infinitely more on the alert. } 


In numerous places throughout Scotland, spots 
are shown, where, according to the belief of the com- 
mon people, “ the plagne was buried.” It is now so 
long since this dreadful epidemic afflicted the country, 
that few know what is implied by this tradition, or 
even what the plague was. Allthat is generally to 
be learned from the populace upon the subject simply 
is, that within this mound, or beneath this stone, 
LIES THE PLAGUE; and no one would break the one 


| or remove the other for any consideration short of 
life and death. How melancholy the reflection, that 


perhaps a century hence the same species of tradition 
may indicate the spot in our churchyards where the 
cholera lies interred ! 


Spots are pointed out as the burial places of the 
plague at Nether Minzien, in Tweedsmuir, where the 
shepherds are scrupulous to prevent their sheep from 
feeding within the little circle which encloses the 
tomb of plague: and near Prestwickin Ayrshire, where 
are also shewn the ruins of a house, built by Robert 
Bruce for the reception of lepers, stillcalled King Case. 
In order, moreover, to show that individual suffering 
was little considered in cases where the public wel- 
fare was endangered, it may be mentioned, as one 
of the rules of a leper house at Greenside, at the 
north base of the Calton Hill, Edinburgh, that the 
penalty imposed upon any inmate who should venture 
out of doors was no less than death; and that with 
a view at once to the prevention of such a misde- 
meanour, and its prompt punishment, a gallows stood 
constantly in readiness at the end of the house. 


At Peebles a place is shown in the neighbourhood 
of the town where “the plague was buried.” It is 


' a low mound, like a grave, but much larger, situated 


in a marshy valley, called the Gytes. Children de. 
signate this place Sampson’s Grave, probably on ae- 
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count of its appearing to be sucha grave as would 
hold that scriptural hero, whose bulk is popularly 
sapposed in Scotland to have been of a piece with his 
strength. 


Amidst the ruins of the ancient collegiate church 
of Methven, in Perthshire, it is popularly believed 
that a vast treasure lies concealed. This, it is said, 
would not have been permitted to lie so long, had it 
not been understood that the plague was also buried 
in the same place, and would burst out if any ex- 
eavations were attempted. Some excavations were 
attempted by the country people; but before they 
had got many feet beneath the surface, a suspicious- 
looking vapour arose, and, according to the account 
of the treasure-seekers, a low terrible voice was heard 
to vociferate, as from some remote recess of the ground, 
“Let sleeping dogs lie !”” whereupan the skovels 
and mattocks were instantly abandoned by the adven- 
turers, whose task no one has ever since thought of re- 
suming. 


The pestilence which afflicted Edinburgh and neigh- 
bourhood in 1645 appears to have been_particularly 
fatal to the inhabitants of the village of Water of 
Leith, so much so, that all intercourse with that vil- 
lage was at that time strictly prohibited. At length, 
however, on the 15th May, the restriction was taken 
off in part. The register of the parish of that date 
bears the following entry :—“ Thos in the southsyd of 
the Watter Leith being long inclosed ar liberat, on 
conditioune they resave na clothes to washe.” Dur- 
ing that fatal period also, no large convivial parties 
were allowed to convene; nay, a fine of L.10 Scots 
was imposed on all who invited more than twelve per- 
sons to their marriage, or six when their child was 
baptised. From June till December, even the kirk 
session did not assemble; and none who died of the 
plague were allowed to be interred in the church- 
yard on Sabbath from sun-rise to sun-set. 


Thomas the Rhymer prophesied to the monks of 
Aberbrothock, 


From Sidlaw eastward to the sea 
Plague nor pest shall ever be. 


And it is very remarkable, that the great plague ra- 
vaged Dundee, Brechin, and Montrose, without ever 
touching Arbroath. 


Few towns suffered so much by the plague as Bre- 
chin, the inhabitants of which place have inherited a 
salutary dread of its visitations It attacked the 
town in the year 1647, at a time when it had not re- 
covered from the effects of a general conflagration in- 
flicted by Montrose, two years before. Its ravages 
are commemorated on a rude tablet in the church- 
yard, by an inscription in these words :— 

1647. 
Luna quater crescens 
Sexcinto, peste peremptos, 
Disce mori, vidit. 
Implying that in the month of April 1647, six hun- 
dred people were taken away by the plague: “ Learn 
to die.” 


The most curious and superstitious tradition con- 
nected with the plague is one told by the people in 
Kincardineshire, who, like many others, are of be- 
lief that the plague had a bodily form, and flew 


nute flying serpents. On the farm of Mindynes, in 
the parish of Fordoun, and at no great distance 
from the banks of the river Bervie, stands in the 
middle of a ploughed field a large stone, underneath 
which the plague is said'to have been buried. At 
the last occurrence of “the pest” in Scotland, say 
the peasantry, there dwelt in this. district a benevo- 
lent warlock, who determined to free his country for 
ever from the terrible destroyer. By dint of spells 
he succeeded in drawing towards him the whole 
material of the plague, and winded it up round his 
fingers, as people wind thread. The clew reached 
the size of a man’s head before every particle was 
collected. When completed, he took it in his hand 
to the spot mentioned, put it into the earth, and 
covered jt with a large stone. All this was done 
by spells, the power of which ceased when the stone 
was laid down ; so that, according to the popular be- 
lief, if that stone were to be removed, there is no 
saying what might be the direful consequences. At 
the very least, the ball would burst forth, explode, 
and the plague would again overspread the country ! 


As this journal does not happen to be a newspaper, 
I do not find myself at liberty to detail the progress 
of emigration from Great Britain, and especially from 
Scotland, towards North America; but I cannot be 
prevented from giving my friendly advice to those who 
feel inclined to swell the flood of human beings press- 
ing on towards the western settlements. 


decided preference to Upper Canada. 


tap | and mittens for the winter; linen trousers and jacket 
through the air in the shape of fine threads, or mi- | 


EMIGRATION.—Uprer Canapa. | 


From all 
that [haveread on the important subject of emigration, 
I am induced, from many considerations, to give a 
This extensive 
territory has also its preferable places of settlement. 
That part of the province which stretches from Lake 
Simcoe and the rivers Trent and Severn, westward to 
Lake Huron and the St Clair River, and southward 
to Lake Erie and part of Lake Ontario, has a soil 
of extraordinary fertility, capable of producing the 
most luxurious crops of wheat, and every other sort of 
grain. The climateis so particularly salubrious, that 
epidemic diseases, either among men or cattle, are 
almost entirely unknown. Its influence on the fer- 
tility of the soil is more generally perceptible than it 
is in Lower Canada, and is supposed to be congenial 
to vegetation in a much superior degree. The win- 
ters are shorter, and not always marked with such 
rigour as in the latter. Theduration of frost is al- 
ways accompanied with a fine clear sky anda dry 
atmosphere. The spring opens, and the resumption 
of agricultural labours takes place, from six weeks to 
two months earlier than in the neighbourhood of 
Quebec. The summer heats rarely prevail to excess, 
and the autumns are usually very friendly to the har- 
vests, and favourable for securing the late crops. 
What a splendid tract of land lies in the angle form- 
ed by Lakes Huron and St Clair on the west, and 
Lakes Erie and Ontario on the south! In some 
pleasant spot in this well watered and salubrious dis- 
trict [ would purchase my farm and build my log- 
house. The lakes just mentioned communicate with 
the River St Lawrence, and give to this territory all 
the advantages of an extensive inland navigation, and 
serve as an outlet for exports. This tract of land, 
lying with its base on Lakes Ontario and Erie, as far 
west as the junction of the Thames with the St 
Clair Lake, is laid out in townships, and partly settled. 
But the population is so very thin, as not, on an 
average, to amount to more than siwteen persons to a 
square mile, in settled townships; while the fertility 
of the soil is such, that 120 persons to a square mile 
would not be a dense population. To the north of 
the river Thames, along the banks of the St Clair, and 
the shores of Lake Huron, round to the river Severn, 
and thence to the river that joins the Nippissing and 
Lake Huron, is a boundless extent of country that is 
entirely unoccupied. The interior of this space has 
hitherto been but imperfectly explored ; but the banks 
of the St Clair, and the shores of Lake Huron, afford 
the finest situations for settlements. The soil is in 
many places of the greatest fertility, the river and lake 
teem with fish, and every variety of the best timber 
is found in the greatest profusion. In 1783, the 
settlers in Upper Canada were estimated at only 
10,000; in 1825 they amouted to upwards of 157,000, 
and now amount to about 190,000—a miserably small 
population for a country that could easily support 
many millions of inhabitants in a state of the greatest 
comfort. 

Having wound up your affairs in this country, and 
otherwise prepared yourself and your family for pro- 
ceeding to the Land of Promise, it is recommended 
that you should take with you a box of tools, whether 
you be learned to use them or not. The tools should 
consist of an American axe, handsaw, wager, pick- 
axe, spade, two gimlets, a hammer, iron wedge, three 
hoes, a kettle, frying pan, an iron pot, nails, and a 
small portable handmill for grinding corn; a gun and 
fishing nets will be of great service, if you have 
means to purchase them. You should also have good 
warm freeze coats and jackets, and worsted stockings 


for the summer, as many linen shirts as you can af- 
ford to take out (linen being dear in Canada), and a 
short flannel shirt, to be worn next the skin, both in 
summer and winter. Without caution as to clothing, 


_the settler has a chance of being attacked with ague, 


which is the only complaint to be dreaded. You should 
also provide yourself with a small stock of simple medi- 
cines, to preserve the bowels in regularity. Every one 
ought to take a dose of medicine on landing. No 
bulky articles or furniture of any kind should be taken. 
Every thing should be packed in substantial handy 
trunks. Plain furniture can be bought at a cheap 
rate in the colony, or you can perhaps manage to 
make some useful articles for your new household. 
The bark of the bass tree, woven or laced across your 
| 


| bedstead, will support a mattrass, and that mattrass need 


eonsist of nothing more expensive than the boughs of 
the spruce fir, or dry beech leaves; a buffalo skin will 
answer for quilt and blankets. In sailing to Canada, 
Greenock is preferable to any port in Scotland, and 
vessels may nearly always be found there ready for 
departure. 


In removing, many persons prefer to enter into ar- 


/rangements with agents of the Canada Company in 
London, Edinburgh, or other places, making a small 
. deposit in their hands. 


This seems an advisable plan. 
The Canada Company is a most respectable associa- 
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tion, possessing a large tract of land of that part of 
Canada above recommended. The agents of theCom- 
pany, on the arrival of the emigrants at Quebec or 
Montreal, will convey, at the Company’s expense, 
purchasers who pay a first instalment in this country 
of 2s. an acre upon not less than one hundred acres, 
to the head of Lake Ontario, which is in the vicinity 
of their choicest lands; and their agents in all parts 
of the Upper Province will give emigrants every in- 
formation and assistance in their power. Should emi- 
grants, on arrival, not settle on the Company’s lands, 
the money paid them will be returned, deducting the 
actual expense of conveyance to York. The Canada 
Company sold upwards of eighty thousand acres of 
land in 1829, 1830, and 1831, in lots of various ex- 
tent, at from 10s.. to 14s. per acre. Much the 
same prices are now charged by the government for 
land; 10s. an acre being the average price, of which 
2s. must be paid on purchasing, and the remain- 
der in annual instalments, with interest, which an 
industrious settler would be able to pay out of the 
crops. There are always a number of half-cleared 
lands in the market for sale; and when the emi- 
grant has a little capital, and is not very well adapt- 
ed to commence the operation of clearing, these are 
particularly worthy of his attention. At York, Up- 
per Canada, every information is to be had regarding 
cleared and uncleared lands ; and such is the choice, 
that no time may be lost in making a selection. The’ 
expense of clearing the Jand ready for seed is from 
L.2, 10s. to L.3, 10s. per acre, if paid in money. To 
a person who is about to settle on an entire woodland, 
I would recommend the following system :—Clear 
well a few acres in the immediate vicinity, and all 
around the site on which the house is intended to 
be built, that the trees left standing may be at a suf- 
ficient distance to be out of danger falling on it, and 
let asmall piece be fenced off for cattle to lie in at 
night, out of the same danger, in windy weather; 
then cut down, on ten or fifteen acres, the small and 
decayed trees and under-brush; burn.them, and girdle 
or notch round the remainder of the trees; sow this 
ground with wheat early in the fall (autumu), or 
part of it with oats in the spring, and with them 
clover and a small quantity of grass seeds mixed ; the 
clover and grass to be mowed the first year or two, 
and grazed afterwards. Do the same next year with 
astill further quantity, for six or seven years in suc- 
cession, and likewise clear a small piece quite olf for 
corn and potatoes, cabbage, &c., infront of the house, 
and next tothe road. In about six or seven years 
the roots of the trees will be rotten, and some of the 
girdled ones fallen; then begin and chop down ten or 
fifteen acres of these girdled trees yearly, in a dry time, 
felling them across each other to break them in pieces; 
put fire into them in various parts of the field, and it 
will burn most of them up; what little may be letc 
unconsumed must be collected into heaps, and burn- 
ed. It is necessary to keep a watch over the fences 
while this is going on, that they do not take fire. 
After this you may plough and plant what you please, 
as generally the ground will be in pretty good con- 
dition. The mode of sowing wheat for the first two 
years on new land is very simple—merely harrowing 
in the seed; for the soil is so rich that it requires no 
artificial dressing. Wheatis sown in the fall; oats 
are sown in May or June. After clearing the land, 
potatoes and turnips answer remarkably well. 

All the fruits and vegetables common to the Eng- 
lish kitchen garden thrive well. Sugar, for domestic 
purposes, is made from the maple tree on the land. 
The soil and country possess every requisite for farm- 
ing purposes, and comfortable settlement. The sam- 
ples of Upper Canada wheat have not been exceed- 
ed in quality by any in the British market. With 
regard to the price of labour, it should be mention- 
ed that it is expensive in Upper Canada, and that 
there is an absolute necessity for the emigrant and his 
family working with their own hands. Persons 
desirous of employment as agricultural labourers will 
receive from L.2 to L.3 per month, with board and 
lodging. At these wages there is a constant demand 
for labour in the neighbourhood of York. Working 
artizans, particularly blacksmiths, carpenters, brick- 
layers, masons, coopers, mill-wrights, and ‘wheel- . 
wrights, gethigh wages. However, industrious men 
of every class may look forward with confidence to an 
improvement in their situation, as many save enough 
out of one season’s work to buy land themselves in 
settled townships. 


SCOTTISH AND ENGLISH PEASANTRY. 


Two English gentlemen, about sixty years ago, happen- 
ed to have a dispute respecting the character of the 
Scottish peasantry ; one party maintaining the superio- 
rity of the natives of Scotland, as compared with those 
of England, in point of intellect and information, while 
the other espoused the contrary opinion—contending 
that, amongst the lowest class of bumpkins in any coun- 
try, the degree of knowledge must be nearly on a par. 
A wager was the result; and, governed perhaps by a 
whim of visiting Scotland—a portion of the empire at 
that period very little known or thought of—more than 
by any other consideration, our two gentlemen, who, it 
seams, were men of considerable opulence, were not long 
in reaching Edinburgh ; and thereafter, as a matter of 
course, found their way to Clirehugh’s Tavern, in Wri« 
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ter’s Court, as the most respectable house of entertain~ 
ment which at that time graced the Scottish metropolis, 
although, in the present day, a house of such a bearing 
would be most decidedly and emphatically sneered at b 
any one having the slightest pretensions to haut ton. 
Our travellers, after having visited the few lions then 
worth seeing in the northern capital, bethought them- 
selves of the majn object of their trip; and no better 
means of coming to their point occurring, they resolved 
to impart the secret to their host, who, withal, appeared 
a shrewd, sensible fellow, and likely to aid them in the 
matter in hand. 


Clirehugh instantly comprehended the affair ; and af- 
ter a pause, recollected, as it were accidentally, that 
Coal John, a Gilmerton carter, who served the house in 
the way of his calling, and whom he did not fail to de- 
scribe as the most rustic clown extant within ten miles 
of the city, would be'there, witha cartful of his commo- 
dity, early in the course of the morrow. It was there- 
fore settled, that, as the said John was just the kind of 
man the gentlemen were in quest of, he should, by some 
means or other, be introduced to them on his arrival. In 
the mean time, Clirehugh, who had begun to get a good 
deal interested in the result of the wager, as a matter in- 
volving a point of national honour, had come to the re- 
solution not to trust its issue to the “‘ real Simon Pure,” 
but to one who should personate John, and who could be 
more relied on. 

The individual pitched upon by Mr Clirehugh was 
one admirably adapted to sustain the character—a true 
type of the genus Driver—a character at that time’by no 
means uncommon in Edinburgh ; a shabby subaltern of 
the law; one of those queer, reckless;-drink-and-drown- 
care sort of fellows, whom a periodical acquaintance 
with toddy and oysters, when these could be got, and at 
least a diurnal acquaintance with the gill-stoup and 
small ale, in less propitious seasons—with the help, at 
all times, of a select junto of drouthy brother cronies— 
reconciled to the business of the day, without imparting 
much disquietude as to the cares of themorrow. Such 
was the individual who undertook the part of John the 
coalman; a wight of “‘shrewd parts and pregnant hu- 
mour.” At the appointed time, therefore, our hero be- 
took himself to what might be styled the Rialto of the 
Carbonari; in other words, to that quarter of the city 
where the gentlemen of that profession were “‘ wont most 
to congregate,”—namely, St Mary's Wynd, the thorough- 
fare by which the great bulk of the coal for the con- 
sumption of the city, at that time, was accustomed to 
pass. ‘There, by virtue of a suitable parole and counter- 
sign, given to the dona fide John, who was soon spoke 
on that highway, he easily furnished himself with the 
appropriate costume and other adjuncts of the character, 
including, of course, the cart with its contents. 

Endued, therefore, in one of the most conspicuous ha- 
bits de corps of the coal fraternity—consisting, inter alia, 
of blue-ribbed stockings, shoes with soles rather thicker 
than what the Cockneys call Vauxhall slices, studded, 
moreover, with nails which might have served for the 
decoration of the postern gate of Front de Beuf’s castle, 
corduroy jacket and trousers, with dubious-coloured 
plush vest and other e¢ ceteras, not omitting a quant. 
suff. of coom on his face—the self-elected John wended 
his way up the High Street of Auld Reekie. 

The shrill hiJloa of Tom Pipes, when announcing to 
Tunley, the landlord, the august approach of the naval 
duumvirate, Trunnion and Hatchway, could not be 
more astounding than the intimation given to Mr Clire- 
hugh’s establishment of the arrival of the coals—said 
intimation conveyed, of course, in the choicest and 
most prolonged cadence of Gilmerton—a patois, by the 
way, it may safely be said, which is, of all other Doric 
dialects, the most offensive to an English ear: ‘ Hollo, 
the coals!” 

‘the inmates of the house were of course advertised 
beforehand; and the next question was, to drag John 
into the porns of the two English gentlemen. In 
suffering himself to be hauled along, he protested, with 
abundance of noise and vociferation, that it was impos- 
sible the gentlemen could have any thing to say to him; 
while the Englishmen themselves, on the other hand, 
were encouraging John to come up by all means, pro- 
fessing they only wished to have alittle conversation with 
him. At last our hero made his appearance at the land- 
ing-place; and here was another Aare: “ Such grand 
gentlemen,” with well-feigned awe and astonishment, 
he declared, “could never hae ony thing to say till the 
likeo’ him.” At last, however, being urged and entreat- 
ed by the gentlemen, on the one hand, and jogged on 
by Clirehugh at his elbow, on the other, John did ven- 
ture into the “ presence ;”’ but first stooped down for a 
hold of the flap of the carpet, which he forthwith began, 
with much deliberation and humility, to roll before him. 

“The deuce take the fellow!” exclaimed one of the 
Englishmen to Clirehugh, on observing this proceeding ; 
“although we wished you to procure us an interview 
with one of the clowns of your country, we did not in- 
tend you should introduce to us an absolute fool.” 
“* Dear sir, I’m nae better than a fule, as ye may say ; 
but, anent the carpet, wad ye hae me come into so grand 
a chaumer, without either rowin’ up the claith, or casting 
aff my shoon?”? “ Well, well, John, we won’t quarrel 
with you on that matter; only just sit down now and 
take'a glass of something.” ‘Chis proposal, we may sup- 
pose, was to the point, whether addressed to Jolin 2 
propria persona or quoad his fictitious character. At last, 
atter sone general and desultory conversation, in all of 
which our hero acquitted himself & merveille, and when 
John was supposed to be, by the aid of an elevating 
glass, considerably more at bis ease, the question was 
propounded which was to decide the bet; and after an 
introduction as to what they had heard of the superior 
education of Jotin’s countrymen, it came out in this 
shape— Pray, John, can you tell us who was Adam’s 
facner #2” “ Adam’s father ?”” said John, “en, ay; let’s 
see;” then recollecting the catechetical table he had 


learned at school, after a short pause— Ou, ay ; Noah 
was the son of Lamech, who was the son of Methuselah, 
who was the son of Enoch, who was the son of Jared, 
who, was the son of Mahalaleel, who was the son of 
Cainan, who was the son of Hnos, who was the son of 
Seth, who was the son of Adam, who was the son of 
God.”’—“ Well done!” exclaimed the Englishman; 
‘John, you are aclever fellow, and have gained the 
bet ;” which was perfectly acquiesced in by the other 
pete neither of whom, by the bye, had any idea of the 
ogical ratiocination which John had brought to bear on 
the question. 

This matter being settled, after the glass had been 
pushed round pretty swiftly, and our hero had treated 
the strangers with a great many jokes and shrewd re- 
marks, which raised kim still higher in their estimation, 
he said, “‘ Weel, gentlemen, I dinna ken weel what to 
say to you for your extraordinar kindness, or how to 
thank ye; and 1 maun now be steppin’. But as I hae 
gotten a gowd guinea frae ye, for answering the bit 
question ye speird, wad ye no tak it amiss, if I was to 
speir ane at you, which will no be muckle langer than 
yer ain; and, as I maun say, ye hae been sae very frank, 
and haena taen amiss my want o’ havins, if ye like V’ll 
pit down my guinea again, for a wad against yours.” 
‘Oh, most certainly, John; most certainly; we shall 
by very glad to answer your question, in place of taking 
it amiss.” ‘* Then,” says John, ‘‘can ye tell me wha 
my father was?” “ Confound the fellow !” exclaimed 
both the Englishmen; and it is almost needless to add, 
that John was permitted to withdraw himself as quickly 
as he chose, with his three guineas, without being 
troubled, for that time, with any more questions.—Sco/- 
tish Jests and Anecdotes. 


REAL STORY OF JEANY CAMERON. 


Mrs Jean, or as the English insist upon styling her, 
Mrs Jenny Cameron, is a name of some celebrity, or 
rather, perhaps, notoriety. She has been the subject 
of much discourse, both in her own time and in ours. 
The pamphlets published at the time of the insurrec- 
tion of 1745 were full of her; nay, we have even seen 
a kind of novel, in one volume, which had apparently 
been got up by some gentleman of Grub Street, on 
that occasion, and in which she acted as the heroine. 
The generally received notion, beth at the time and 
since, has been, that she accompanied Prince Charles, 
as his mistress, during the whole of his expedition ; 
and it is on this understanding that Fielding causes 
his heroine, Sophia, to be mistaken for her at Glou- 
cester. Of late times, another idea has got abroad, 
namely, that she survived to old age, and went about 
begging in men’s clothes, with a wooden leg; till at 
length she died in the Edinburgh Infirmary, of an ac- 
cident which had befallen her on the street. Now, it 
is very strange, but very true, that Mrs Jean Cameron 
never saw Prince Charles Stuart in her life, and that 
she spent the whole of her life in circumstances per- 
fectly respectable. 

The real history of this lady is, in its way, a desidera- 
tum, and we therefore have no little pleasure in giy- 
ing it, in the following terms, upon the credit of the 
late Sir Ewen Cameron of Fassefern (nephew of the 
gallant Lochiel, and father of the equally gallant Co- 
lonel Cameron. of the 42d, who fell on the field of 
Waterloo), who died within the last three years, at 
the age of ninety. 

She was the daughter of Cameron of Glendessery, 
in Lochaber, who generally resided in Morven, where 
he had another estate. She was married in early life 
to an Irish gentleman named O’Neal, and she lived 
with him for some years in Ireland, till his brutal 
usage necessitated her to divorce him. She then re- 
turned to her own country, and was distinguished by 
the appellation of Mrs Jean, and sometimes Lady 
Jean Cameron. At the time of the insurrection she 
resided in Strontian, where she managed the exten- 
sive estates of her brother, Cameron of Dungallon, 
while he served Prince Charles as an officer. Many 
more of her relations were engaged in this enterprise, 
together with about eight hundred petty men who bore 
her name. No clan, indeed, of equal extent, went so 
heartily into this adventure as the Camerons. Mrs 
Jean did what she could for the cause, by sending a 
large present of cattle to Prince Charles at the time 
of his raising his standard'in Glenfinnin. It is also 
acknowledged that she made several attempts to see 
him; but she never was successful. During the 
whole period of the insurrection she did not leave her 
own residence in the Highlands. She was a woman 
of beauty and fashion, of good manners, and possessed 
a masculine understanding. Her death took place in 
the year 1774, at her house of Mount Cameron, in La- 
narkshire. All these facis we give with the most per- 
fect assurance of their historic truth. 

The whole rumour as to this lady having been the 
mistress of Prince Charles appears to have arisen from 
some misapprehension. Nothing can be more certain, 
however, than that the idea was thoroughly rivetted 
in the public mind. Just about the time when the 
Highland army was returning into Scotland, a lady 
who visited Stirling in a coach, was seized by the 
garrison there as the noted Jean Cameron. It was 
soon discoyered that the lady was a respectable milli- 


ner, or mantuamaker, in Edinburgh, who was only 
at Stirling on a visit, and who had nothing in common 
with the Prince’s supposed mistress except the name. 
This fact is stated in all the newspapers and maga-« 
zines of the day. Mrs Cameron herself was one day 
walking on the High Street of Edinburgh, along with 
some friends, waiting for a coach, when a boy came 
up with a lot of loose papers over his arm, which he 
was proclaiming asa full, true, and particular account 
of the adventures of Jeany Cameron and Prince Char- 
lie Stuart; whereupon she mildly remarked to her 
friends, what an extraordinary fate hers had been, to 
be thus universally famed as the mistress of a man 
whom she had never once seen. As for the one-leg- 
ged woman in male attire, who latterly affected to be 
Jeany Cameron, we have ascertained that she was a 
mere maniac, crazed through Jacobitism, and proud 
to be considered even the mistress of so glorious 
a being as the rightful heir of these three kingdoms. 


AN INDIAN PAGODA. 


A description of a pagoda, or temple of the large class, 
may not be uninteresting. A high solid wall incloses a 
large area in the form of an oblong square; at one end 
is the gateway, above which is raised a large pyramidal 
tower; its breadth at the base and height proportioned 
to the magnitude of the pagoda. ‘This tower is ascended 
by steps in the inside, and divided into stories; the 
central spaces on each are open, and smaller as the 
tower rises. The light is seen directly through them, 
producing at times a very beautiful effect, as when a 
fine sky or trees form the back-ground. The front, 
sides, and top of this gateway and tower, are crowded 
with sculpture ; elaborate, but tasteless. A few yards 
from the gate, on the outside, you often see a lofty octa- 
gonal stone pillar, or a square open building, supported 
by tall columns of stone, with a figure of a bull couch- 
ant, sculptured as large; or much larger than life, be- 
neath it. | Hntering the gateway, you pass into a spa- 
cious paved ¢ourt, in the centre of which stands the inner 
temple, raised about three feet from the ground, open 
and supported by numerous stone pillars. An inclosed 
sanctuary at the far end of this central building contains 
the idol. Round the whole court runs a large deep 
verandah, also supported by columns of stone, the front 
rows of which are often shaped by the sculpture into va- 
rious sacred animals rampant, ridden by their respective 
deities. All the other parts of the pagoda, walls, base~ 
ments, entablatures, are covered with fe da and or- 
nament of all sizes, in alto or demi-relievo. ere you 
may see faithfully represented in black granite all the 
incarnations of Vishnu the Preserver ; here Siva the De- 
stroyer, riding on his bull, with a snake twisted round 
his neck, and a crescent on his head; Krishen, their 
Apollo, with his flute; Kawadeva, their Cupid, riding 
ona parrot, with his bow of sugar-cane, strung with 
flowers, or bees; Ganesa, the god of prudence, with his 
elephant-head; Surya, the sun, drawn in his chariot by 
a seven-headed horse; Chandava, the moon, in a car 
drawn by antelopes; Agnee, the god of fire, riding on @ 
ram ; Varoona, the god of the seas, on acrocodile; many 
female deities and inferior nymphs presiding over seasons 
instruments of music, &c., or crowds of warriors on horse- 
back, and the fabulousactions oftheir superior gods pour- 
trayed in groups and pictures of demi-relief every where. 
Generally in front of the idol, and in other parts of the 
temple, you'see lingaurs on their altars. Near every pa~ 
goda is kept a huge wooden car, or rather temple, on 
wheels. ‘I'his, also, is curiously carved; but the scenes 
and figures represented are usually so indecent and unna~ 
tural as not to admit of description. At certain seasons, 
an idol, painted and adorned, is placed on it, and dragged 
by the united strength of hundreds in procession. Such, 
though but roughly, and, 1 fear, not very intelligibly 
sketched, is a pagoda. Here the worshippers daily resort 
with their humble offerings of rice and plantains ; and thi- 
ther on high festivals, they crowd with flowers, fruit, in- 
cense, and money, to gaze on groups of dancing girls— 
beautiful in form, gaudy in attire, and voluptuous in 
every look and motion or listen to the wild obscure fic- 
tions, sung by religious mendicants to the sound of strange 
and discordant musics or gather round self-torturing 
devotees, with frantic shouts of approbation.—Sketches 
of India. 

STATE OF FRANCE. 


According to Dupin, in his Forces Productives et 
Commerciales de la France, “the division of landed 
property which has taken place in France within the 
last thirty years, has produced a more general diffusion 
of prosperity ; it has extended the means of comfort and 
of health to many families which did not before possess 
them. While the progress of industry has increased the 
demand for labour, and raised wages, the improvements 
made in arts and manufactures have reduced the price of 
a multitude of useful or agreeable productions, and thus 
a double melioration has taken place in the condition of 
the labourer. He is now able to procure better food, 
better clothes, and better lodging. In most of the pro- 
vinces of France, those shapeless hovels which afflicted 
the eye of the traveller have been replaced by substan- 
tial houses, well built, well covered, and supplied with 
better furniture. Thirty years ago, there were in. vari- 
ous parts of France a vast number of habitations which 
received no other light than by holes in the wall, whicn 
were either left entirely open, or stuffed with straw. At 
present there are few of these openings which have not 
been converted into sashed and glazed windows; and the 
more constant supply of light thus obtained has contri- 
buted to cleanliness, and, of course, to health.” 


Column for ‘All whom it map Concern,” 
WINES. | 
- Omnia vastatis ergo quum cerneret arvis 
Desolata Deus; nobis felicia vini 
Dona dedit; tristes hominum quo munere fovit 
Reliquias, mundi solatus vite ruinam! 
Vunierit Pred. Rusticum, lib. xi. 


«€ Drink no longer water, but use a little wine for thy stomach’s 
sake, and thine often infirmities.”—St Paul's First Ep. Tim. v. 
23. 


No species of beverage has obtained so respectable an antiquity, 
and been of such universal appreciation among mankind, as WINE. 
The use of this liquor can indeed be traced up to the earliest ages 
of the world. We find from the sacred writings that Noah plant- 
ed a vineyard shortly after the deluge; anda modern Latin poet, 
exalting the origin of wine in the above quatraine, ingeniously 


represents the vine as a gift from Heaven, to console mankind for | 


the miseries entailed upon them by that grand catastrophe. I 
hope my readers io ox it me to present them with a brief ac- 
count of the most célebrated ancient and modern wines, gleaned 
for their amusement from the best authorities on the subject. 


This generous liquor, as is well known, is an expressiou of the 
prape, the fruit of the vine, a shrub indigenous to Persia and 
the Levant, but now found in most temperate regions. From 
Asia the vine was introduced into Greece, and thence into Italy, 
The Pheeceans, who founded Marseilles, carried the vine into 
France, in which country and in Portugal it is at present in the 
Most extensive cultivation. There area great variety of vines; 
and this circumstance, combined with difference of soil, climate, 
mode of preparation, &c,, has occasioned an extreme variety in 
the different species of wine. But even between places imme- 
diately contiguous to each other, and where a cursory observer 
would hardly remark any difference, the qualities of the wines, 
though produced by the same species of grape, and treated in the 
same way, are often very different. A great deal evidently de- 
jends on the aspect of the vineyard; aud it is probable that a 
good deal depends ou the peculiarities of soil, while not a little 
aiso depends on the management of the vintage. Thus, for a 
prisk wine, the grapes are gathered before they are perfectly ripe; 
for a dry, as soon as they have acquired their proper maturity; 
and if a sweet wine be desired, the gathering is postponed to the 
javest period. Dry and clear weather is generally chosen for the 
vintage; but the best brisk Champagne is made from the grapes 
that are collected during a fog or before the dew that has set- 
tled on the vines is dispersed. Theroughness of wives depends, 
in some degree, on the circumstance of the stalks of the grapes 
being added or excluded, In the preparation of port, I believe, 
they are always used, but in the manufacture of the more dcli- 
cate red wines of Bourdeaux they are generally excluded. With 
regard to colour, this is derived from the skin of the grape; 
for the juice of red or black grapes, with the exception of the 
Tantilla grape, the pulp of which is coloured, yields as colour- 
less a wine as that procured from white grapes, when it 1s fer- 
mented without the hulls. 

The earliest of the Greek wines was the Maronean, a sweet 
black wine, which Homer describes as ‘* rich, unadulterate, 
and fit tor the gods,” and as so potent, that it was usually mixed 
with twenty measures of water. Nearly of equa! antiquity was 
the Pramnian, a strong, hard, astringent, red wine, from the 
island of Icarus. It resembled our port wine, like which also 
it was often used medicinally, and on that account was some- 
times called pharmacites. The best Greek wines, however, and 
those in which they surpassed all other nations, were the lus- 
cious sweet wines, the products of the Ionian and A®gean seas, 
particularly Lesbos, Chios, and Thasos, They were wines of a 
pale amber colour, with much odour and a high flavour. The 
Phanean, which is extolled by Virgil as the king of wines, was 
from Chios. The Hghter wines were the Mendean, the Argi- 
tis, and the Omphacites; but the Greeks were also acquainted 
with the African and Asiatic wines, several of which were in 
high reputation. The Bythnian wines were of the choicest 
quality; the wines of Byblos, in Pheenicia, on the other hand, 
vied in fragrancy with the Lesbian; aud if confidence is to be 
placed in the report of Athenzus, the white wines of Marcotis 
and Tenia in Lower Egypt, were of almost unrivalled excel- 
lence. The former, which was sometimes called the Alexan- 
drian, from the neighbouring territory, was a light, eweetish, 
white wine, with a delicate perfume, of easy digestion, and not 
apt to affeet the head; though the allusion of Horace, to its 
influence on the mind of Cleopatra, would seem to imply that 
it had not always preserved its innocuous quality. The wine 
of Merde, however, which was produced at the feast given to 
Cesar by that voluptuous female, would appear to have been 
in still higher estimation. 

‘The wines of ancient Italy were more celebrated than those of 
Greece. The choicest of the Roman wines were the Massic and 
Falernian, besides which there were many wines of an inferior 
quality, but in all of which the Roman citizens in the upper 
ranks indulged with great freedom at their expensive public and 
private feasts. No wine has ever acquired such extensive cele- 
brity as the Falernian, or more truly merited the name of ‘im- 
mortal,’ which classic writers have conferred upon it. All wri- 
ters agree in describing the Falernian wine as very strong and 
durable, and so rough in its recent state, that it could not be 
drunk with pleasure, but required to be kept a great number of 
years before it was sufficiently mellow. Horace termsit a ‘fiery’ 
wine, and calls for water from thespring to moderate its strength. 
From Galen’s account, it appears to have been in best condition 
from the tenth to the twentieth year; and afterwards it was 
apt to contract an unpleasant bitterness, especially if not pre- 
served in glass bottles, Horace, who was a lover of old wine, 
proposes, in a well-known Ode, to broach an amphora, or jar, 
which was coeval with himself, and which, therefore, was pro- 
bably not less than thirty-six years old. Jt will be remembered 
by some of my readers, that on one occasion Cicero having sup- 
ped with Damasippus, he had some indifferent wine presented to 
him, which he was pressed to drink, as being Falernian, forty 
years old; and that, on tasting it, he pleasantly observed, that 
it bore its age uncommonly well! It is the opinion of Dr 
Henderson, who has written a history of wines, that Xeres and 
Madeira wines may be fixed upon as the two to which the Falernian 
offers the most distinct features of resemblance. Both are straw- 
coloured wines, assuming a deeper tint from age, or from parti- 
cular circumstances in the quality or management of the vintage. 
Both of them present the several varieties of dry, sweet, and ight. 
Both of them are exceedingly strong and durable wines; being, 
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when new, very rougn, harsh, and fiery, and requiring to be 
kept about the samelength of time as the Falernian, before they 
attain a due degree of mellowness. This celebrated Roman 
wine was the produce of the Campagna Felice, which possesses 
a soil analogous to that of the island of Madeira. In preparing 
their wines, the ancients often inspissated them till they became 
of the consistence of honey, or even thicker. These were di- 
luted with water previously to their being drunk; and indeed 
the habit of mixing wine with water seems to have prevailed 
much more in antiquity than in modern times. 

The best wines of France are those produced in Champagne, 
Burgundy, Dauphiny, and the Bordelais; Languedoc and Rous 
silon also produce wines in considerable quantities, but they are 
reckoned inferior, The wines of Champagne are commonly 
divided, following a distinction occurring as early as the ninth 
century, into River wines—Vins de la Riviere de Marne, which 
are for the most part white; and Mountain wines—Vins de la 
Montagne de Reims, which are red. The former are mostly brisk 
or sparkling wines, and distinguished by their delicate flavour 
and aroma. But the briskest wines are not always the best; and 
unless they are very strong, much of the alcohol is carried off 
with the carbonic acid gas which occasions the froth. Hence the 
sligthly frothing wines—eremuns, or demi-mousseus, are preferred 
by persons of haut gout. Sillery, which has obtained its name 
from the vineyards which yield it, holds the first rank among 
the white wines of Champagne. It was brought into vogue by the 
peculiar care bestowed on the manufacture of it by the Ma- 
rechale d’Estrees, and was long known by the name of Vin de 
la Marechale ; and has always been much in request in England. 
The most celebrated of the river wines, strictly so called, is that 
of Ay. Ofthe Reims mountain wines, those of Verzy, Verze- 
nay, Mailly, Bouzy and St Basle, are most esteemed. But the 
Clos St Thierry furnishes the only red wine that can be said to 
unite the rich colour and aroma of Burgundy with the delicate 
lightness of Champagne. 

The choicest of the Burgundy wines—for which the Dukes 
of Burgundy deservedly merit their ancient designation of 
*« princes des bons vins”—is that of Romanée-Conti, a wine 
scarcely known in England, and produced in small quantities 
only; the vineyard being not more than six anda half English 
actes in extent. Chambertin, another Burgundy wine, almost 
rivals Romanée-Conti. It was the favourite wine of Louis 
XIV., and of Napoleon. It is the produce of a vineyard of that 
name, situated seven miles to the south of Dijon, and furnish- 
ing each year from 130 to 150 puncheons, from an extent of 
about 65 acres, Chambertin wine is of afull body and colour, 
The next was that of the Clos Vougeot, when that small domain 
was the property of the Church; but it is now considered as the 
third or fourth growth, and is surpassed by those of Romanée de 
St Vivant, Musigny, Clos de Premeau, and some others. Under 
the name Macon, which is the red Burgundy best known in 
England, are comprehended not only the growths of the Macon- 
nais, but also the chief wines of the Beaujolais, forming part of 
the department of the Rhone. These wines are allred; but the 
white wines of Burgundy, although less known than the red, 
maintain the highest rank among the French white wines. The 
best is the Mont Rachet wine, famous for its high perfume 
and agreeable nutty flavour ; but there are three varieties of it, 
ainé, chevalier, and batard Mont Rachet, the last of which sells, or 
used to sell, for only one-third of the price of the first. 

The wines of Dauphiny are among the most ancient in France; 
but the celebrity of some of them, the Condrieux, the Hermit- 
age, and the Cote Rétie, is of very ancient date. The hermitage, 
which derives its name from the ruins of a hermitage on the 
rock on which the vineyard is situated, is both red and white; 
the former being the production of the sivas and the latter that 
of the marsanne and rousanne grapes. The Céte Rotie resem- 


bles the hermitage in flavour and perfume; and the department | 


of Vauclure furnishes a few growths analogous to both, but in- 
ferior in quality. Dauphiny yields also a luscious wine, resem- 
bling the best Constantia. 1t is made from the richest grapes, 
which are hung up or spread upon straw for six or eight weeks, 
or until they become half-dried, from which circumstance the 
liquor obtained from them is named ‘ Straw Wine,” or Vin 
de paille, 

The wines of Languedoc, Provence, and Rousillon, are su- 
perior only in the class of sweet wines, The wines\of Travel, 
Chuzclan, St Geniez, Lirac, and St Laurence, are the best of 
the red wines of Languedoc. They have a bright rose tint. 
The red wines of Rousillon are the strongest and most durable 
that France produces; the choicest are those of Bagnols, Cos- 
perou, and Collioure. The wines of Provence are of very or- 
dinary quality. Among the dry white wines of these districts 
are the Rivesaltes and the Frontignac, The wines of Gascony 
and Guienne are better known by name in England than any other 
of those of the French vineyards; the names Lafitte, Grave, 
Chiteau, Margaux, Sauterne, and Barsac, being familiar to 
most ears on this side of the Channel; yet these wines are un- 
derstood to be seldom seen on the table in this country, owing 
to the various processes te which they are subjecied by the 
merchants of Bourdeaux; in adapting them for the English mar- 
ket. Thus we drink an artificial wine called Claret, which is 
made up by adding to each hogshead of Bourdeaux wine three 
or four gallons of Alicant, or Benicarlo, half a gallon of stum 
wine, and sometimes a small quantity of hermitage. This 
mixture undergoes a slight fermentation; and when the wholeis 
sufficiently fretted in, it is exported under the name of claret. 

The wines of Spain are distinguished by high flavour, aroma, 
strength, and durability; but, from the mismanagement of the 
fermentation, the red wines in particular are dulland heavy on the 
palate; and, exceptindry white wines, none of the Spanish wines 
will bear comparison with the more delicate growths of France. 
The most perfect are the produce of Xeres, from which our 
Sherry takes its name. The Spanish wines, when not export- 
ed, are stored in skins smeared with pitch, which gives them a 
peculiar and disagreeable taste, called the oler de bota, and ren- 
ders them more liable to become muddy. The principal vine- 
yards at Xeres are in the hands of British and French settlers, 
and to these the great improvement, of late years, in the ma- 
nufacture of sherry, is attributed. In making this wine, red 
and white grapes are used indiscriminately, and dried to a cer- 
tain extent before they are pressed. The fermentation is allowed 
to be continued from October till the middle of December, be- 
fore it is racked from the lees; and that intended for exporta- 
tion receives a certain proportion of brandy, which seldom ex- 
ceeds three or four gallons to the butt. The nutty flavour, 
so highly prized in this country, is produced by infusing bitter 
almonds in the wine. Good sherry is of a deep amber colour, 
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and has a fine aromatic odour; its taste is warm, with some 
degree of agreeable bitterness. When new, it tastes harsh and 
fiery ; it is mellowed by being allowed to remain four or five 
years or longer in the wood; but it does not attain to its full 
flavourand perfection untilit is kept fifteen or twenty years. 
It is a very strong wine, containing about 19 per cent. of al 
cohol. Perhaps no wine is so much adulterated as sherry. Its 
consumption is very large, amounting to above 2,000,000 of 
imperial gallons. 

In Portugal, the principal wine district is the province of 
Upper Douro, in which port wine is grown to a great extent, 
and shipped at Oporto, whence its name. Besides the Doures 
other districts in Portugal supply wine. The growths of Alen- 
quer, Torres Vedras, Lamego, and Moneaon, furnish wines re- 
sembling the second growths of the Bordelais. The Colares 
port, which is grown near Cintra, is the only one which has 
found its way to this conntry. Bucellas, Setuval, and Carca- 
vellos, are the best of the Portuguese white wines. To return 
to port. When this respectable and substantial liquor arrives in 
this country, it is of a dark purple or inky colour, has a full 
rough body, with an astringent bitter sweet taste, and a strong 
flavour or odour of brandy. After it has remained some years 
longer in the wood, the sweetness, roughness, and astringency 
of the flavour abate; but it is only after it has been kept ten o1 
twelve years in bottle, that the odour of the brandy is complete- 
ly subdved, and the genuine aroma of the wine developed. 
When kept to too great an age, it becomes tawny, and loses its 
peculiar flavour. During the process of melioration, a consider- 
able portion of the extractive and colouring matter is precipi- 
tated on the sides of the vessels in the form of crust. In some 
wines this change occurs much earlier than in others, A large 
quantity of brandy is always mixed with the wine shipped from 
Oporto to England. Genuine unmixed port wine is very rarely 
met with in this country. We have been so long accustomed to 
the compounded article, that, were it possible to procure it un- 
mixed, it is doubtful whether it would be at all suited to our 
taste. According to Mr Brande's analysis, port wine, as used in 
England, contains about 23 per cent. of alcohol; consequently, 
nearly the fourth part of every glassful is pure spirit. It should, 
however, be observed, that this proportion of spirit is not inju- 
rious, as the other matter in the wine neutralizes its effects. 
In purchasing good port, as in other liquors, a very great deal 
depends on the respectability of character of the merchant. The 
quality is understood to be injured previous to its shipment, 
in consequence of a monopoly long enjoyed by an association, 
called the Oporto Wine Company, under the auspices of the 
Portuguese government. The quantity of port shipped annual- 
ly from Oporto to Britain, amounts to above 20,000 pipes, or 
above 2,300,000 imperial gallons, being about the same quantity 
that is used of sherry. 

The wines of Italy and Greece are but little imported into 
England, They are, without a single exception, in all respects 
very inferior to those of France. The natives of Italy bestow 
no care upon the culture of the vine; and their ignorance, ob- 
stinacy, and want of skillin the preparation of wine, are said to 
be almost incredible. Jn some districts the art is, no doubt, 
better understood than in others; but had the Falernian, Cecu- 
ban, and other famous ancient wines, not been incomparably 
better than the best of those that are now produced, they never 
would have elicited the glowing panegyrics of Horace. 

Madeira wines, the produce of the island of that name, have 
long been in extensive use in this country. There is a consider- 
able difference in the flavour and other qualities of the wines of 
Maceira. The best are produced on the south side of the island. 
Though naturally strong, they receive an addition of brandy 
when racked from the vessel in which they have been ferment- 
ed, and another portion is thrown in previously to their expor- 
tation. This is said to be required to sustain the wine in high 
temperature, to which it is subjected in its passage to and from 
India and China, to which large quantities of it are sent; it 
being found that it is mellowed, and its flavour materially im- 
proved, by the voyage. Madeira wines may be kept for a very 
long period. Indeed, they cannot be pronounced in condition 
until they have been kept ten years in the wood, and after- 
wards allowed to mellow nearly twice that time in bottle; and 
even then they will hardly have reached the utmost perfection 
of which they are susceptible. The Madeira wines unite great 
strength and richness of flavour with an exceedingly fragrant 
and diffusible aroma; they have latterly fallen into disrepute 
in England. The growth of the island is very limited, not ex- 
ceeding 20,000 pipes. of which a considerable quantity goes to the 
West Indies and America. Hence, every sort of deception was 
practised with respect to it, and large quantities of spurious 
trash were disposed of for the genuine vintage of the island, 
This naturally brought the wine into discredit; so that sherry . 
has for several years been the fashionable white wine. Malm- 
sey, a very rich lucious species of the Madeira, is made from 
grapes grown on the rocky grounds exposed to the full influ- 
ence of the sun's rays, and allowed to remain in the vine till 
they are over ripe. 

Teneriffe wine, the produce cf the island of Teneriffe, is 
used to a moderate extent in England. It resembles Madeira, 
and is not unfrequently substituted in its place; but it wants 
the full body and rich flavour of the best growths of Madeira. 

The wines of Germany imported into England are principally 
produced on the banks of the Rhine and the Moselle. The 
Rhine wines constitute a distinct order of themselves. They 
are drier than the French white wines, and are characterised by 
a delicate flavour and aroma, quite peculiar, and which would 
be reckoned sourness by the uninitiated. The vineyards of 
Johannisberg, Steinberg, and Grafenberg, yield the choicest 
vintage on the Rhine. The hock, or hocheimer, is a Mayn 
wine, In the Austrian states, the wines are almost all of an in- 
ferior quality, being sharp and often entirely acid, Tokay is a 
Hungarian wine, and is merely thejuice which exudes from the 
hailf-dried grapes by the pressure of theirown weight, It is lus- 


} cious, and at the same time possessing a high degree of flavour 


and aroma, 

Of the remaining wines imported into England, those of the 
Cape of Good Hope form the largest proportion; the quantity 
annually entered for home consumption being about 540,000 im- 
perial gallons. The famous Constantia wine is the produce of 
two contiguous farms of that name, at the base of the Table 
Mountain, between eight and nine miles from Cape Town. 
Cape wines are all inferior in quality to those produced in 
Europe; some are indeed execrable, but being admitted at half 
the duty of other wines, they are largely imported as a wen- 
struum for adulterating and degrading sherry, to which they bear 
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a resemblance, 
are also sometimes used instead of sherry, % 


The total amount of wines of every description used annual- 
ly in the United Kingdom, is about 7,000,000 of imperial gal- 
jons, fromm which the government derives a duty of about 
L..1,500,000, 


In former times the chief and most fashionable wine drunk in 
“Merry England” seems to have been Canary, a “stoup” of 
which cheering liquor mingles in all our descriptions of the ‘‘ol- 
den time,” Canary wine, the produce of the Canary Islands, is 
now little heard of, being almost as obsolete as Sack. With re- 
gard to the last-mentioned wine, which has been immortalised by 
Shakspeare, little is satisfactorily known. It has been ascertained 
that the wines called Sacks were imported from Spain, and that 
the name is derived from see, signifying dry. We are informed 
by Venner that ‘* Sacke is completely hot in the third degree, and 
of thin parts, and therefore it doth vehemently and quickly heat 
the body.” This description accords with the epithet ‘‘spright- 
ly,” usually bestowed on it by the old writers, some of whom 
extol it as ‘*the elixir of wines.” Falstaff complained that there 
was lime in his Sack, which has been thought to allude merely to 
the adulteration of Sack by the vintners, but, in fact, it throws 
much light on its genuine qualities, and proves it to be of the 
same nature as the wines still manufactured in Spain and other 
countries, from the ripest grapes, which receive a sprinkling of 
gypsum, or burnt lime, before they are pressed and introduced 
into the vat. Of Sacks there were different species, as Canary- 
sack, Palm-sack, and Malaga-sack, &c. Sacks of all kinds are 
now among the liquors which have been; and, alas, ‘* we ne'er 
shall look upon their like again.” 


THE BLUFF MUTTONEER. 


Tantus amor ovis, atque gloria ! 
VIRGIL, 


Definition. -MUTTONEER is a term founded upon the word 
BuccANEER, and is used to denote a man who is constantly 
going about seeking what he. may devour in the way of good 
mutton; pursuing this end with all the pertinacity and eager- 
ness with which a buccaneer follows the small craft which he 
makes his prey, and scarcely to be turned aside from his pure 
pose by any ordinary obstruction. 


You may talk of your dandies, your bloods, and fine fellows, 
And of all the gay creatures of Princes’ Street tell us; 
But in my estimation there’s none that can peer 
With that jolly good fellow, the Bluff Muttoneer. 

Derry down, down, down derry down, 


The Bluff Muttoneer! would you have him before ye, 

In all his majestic proportions and glory? 

Do you wish that the genuine man should appear? 

Then look, and I’ll show you the Bluff Muttoneer, 
Derry down, &c, 


More sturdy than tall, to the fat just inclining; 
A belly whose jet shows some good capon lined; 
A swell arriere, over which dangle clear 
The gaucy coat-tails of the Bluff Muttoneer 
Derry down, &c. 
A visage as broad and as bright as the moon, 
When she rises in autumn nine nights alike soon; 
And like her when half-risen, half-hid, you would swear, 
Jn the web round the neck of the Bluff Muttoneer, 
Derry down, &c. 
A hat 9’er this visage cocks somewhat ajee, 
As it was in the year eighteen hundred and three; 
A mouth for a jeer and an eye for a leer, 
And acane in the hand of the Bluff Muttoneer. 
Derry down, &c. 
And then of the causeway he walks on the crown, 
With a 'sough on the air, would knock ony man down ; 
My faith, ye had better take care how ye steer, 
When ye come near the track of the Bluff Muttoneer. 
Derry down, &c, 
For every thing’s big ‘bout this wonderful blade, 
His look is a stare, and his voice a cascade ; 
Ye had better shake hands wi’ a Spitzbergen bear, 
Or with a smith’s vice, than a Bluff Muttoneer. 
Derry down, &c. 
Yet the Bluff Muttoneer has. his softnesses too ; 
To the friends of his heart he’s both kindly and true; 
And good wether mutton he holds very dear, 
And he’s had his attachments—the Blufl Muttoneer. 
Derry down, &c. 
On port, now, and mutton, are placed his affections, 
And for meaner things he has few predilections; 
That he still «* likes the gi’ls,”” he sometimes will swear, 
But it’s all to no good with the Bluff Muttoneer, 
Derry down, &c, : 
Should you ask him to dine, yet, forgetting his taste, 
Give him only some kickshaws surrounded with paste ; 
Alas, my good friend, they’d be viewed with a sneer, 
Being nought in the hands of a Bluff Muttoneer, 
Derry down, &c. 
In case such an error you e’er should commit, 
I'll tell you what things will his appetite hit, 
So that you may invite him without any fear 
Of affronting—and starving the Bluff Muttoneer, 
Derry down, &c, 
First have a good jigot—be sure it’s a wether— i 
Five-year-old—Teviot fed—and a smack of the heather 
A glass of good sherry—a glass of good beer— 
‘Then port, at the will of the Bluff Muttoneer, 
Derry down, &c. ag 
See him planted at table with knife and with fork, 
With what practised adroitness he gets through his work ! 
How he knows when the moment of gorging is near, 
And fills to a hair-breadth—the Bluff Muttoneer. 
Derry down, &c. 
With what constitutional horror he sees 
Fellows keeping a corner for pancakes or cheese ! 
Such vile disregard of the principal cheer 
Seems treason—or worse—to the Bluff Muttoneer. 
Derry down, &c. 


In cookery, Cape wines, from their cheapness, 


T 


After dinner he talks of some Jockey Club case, 

Or what yesternight at the Shakie* took place! 

Or he sings them a song with his whistle so clear, 

« If they’ll join in the chorus”—the Bluff Muttoneer. 
Derry down, &c, 


His songs are the songs of his own early day, 
** Dear Tom, this brown jug,” or, ‘*In Trafalgar Bay,” 
++ Such things as ** Young Love,” or the ‘‘ Calm Bendemeer,” 
Are all tol de rol lol with the Bluff Muttoneer. 
Derry down, &c. 


When at nine the young men make amove from their chairs, 

And say something ’bout joining the ladies up stairs, 

He gives them a look that their livers might spear, 

And ‘the more I won’t come,” thinks the Bluff Muttoneer. 
Derry down, &c, 


At length when the time has roll’d on to eleven, 

He ends with a glee—** To Anacreon in Heaven ;” 

And beginning to feel rather muzzy and queer, 

Home staggers in glory the Bluff Muttoneer ! 
Derry down, &c. 


* A house which formerly existed under the name of Shak- 
speare’s Tavern, near the Theatre-Royal, Edinburgh—a great 
house 


—*‘‘ in the year eighteen hundred and three.” 


THE VENETIAN OLIGARCHY. 


The senate of Venice, which made it a rule never to 
defend the republic but by foreign arms—never to enlist 
its citizens under its banners either as generals or sol- 
diers—further observed that of governing with extreme 
rigour those foreign adventurers of whom its armies 
were composed, and of never believing in the virtue of 
men who trafficked in their own blood. The Venetians 
distrusted them: they supposed them ever disposed to 
treachery ; and if they were unfortunate, though only 
from imprudence, they rendered them responsible. The 
condottieri were made fully to understand that they were 
not to lose thearmies of the republic without answering 
for the event with their lives. The senate joined to this ri- 
gour the perfidy and mystery which characterise an aristo- 
cracy. Having decided on punishing Carmagnola for the 
late disasters, it began by deceiving him. He was load- 
ed with marks of deference and confidence: he was in- 
vited to come to Venice in the month of April 1432, to 
fix with the signoria the plan of the ensuing campaign. 
The most distinguished senators went to meet himy and 
conduct him to the palace of the doge. Carmagnola, in- 
troduced into the senate, was placed in the chair of ho- 
nour: he was pressed to speak, and his discourse ap- 
plauded. The day began to close; lights were not yet 
called for, and the General could no longer distinguish 
the face of those who surrounded him; when suddenly 
the Sbirri, or soldiers of police, threw themselves on him, 
loaded him with chains, and dragged him to the prison 
of the palace. fle was next day put to the torture, 
rendered still more painful by the wounds which he had 
received in the service of this ungratefulrepublic. Both 
the accusations made against him, and the answers he 
made to the questions, are buried in the profound secrecy 
with which the Venetian senate covered all its acts. On 
the 5th of May 1482, Francesco Carmagnola, twenty 


' days after his arrest, wasled out, his mouth gagged, to 


prevent any protestation of innocence, and placed between 
the two columns on thesquare of St Mark : he was there 
beheaded, amidst a trembling people, whom the senate 
of Venice was resolved to govern only by terror.— 
Sismondi. 


BEAVERS. 


Such is the sagacity of the beavers, that a tribe of 
American Indians consider them as a fallen race of hu- 
man beings, who, in consequence of their wickedness, 
vexed the Good spirit, and were condemned by him to 
their present shape, but that in duetime they will be restor- 
ed to theirhumanity. They allege that the beavers have 
the power of speech, and that they have heard them talk 
with each other, and seen them sitting in council on an 
offending member. The lovers of natural history are 
already well acquainted with the surprising sagacity of 
these wonderful animals, with their dexterity in cutting 
down trees, their skill in constructing their houses, and 
their foresight in collecting and storing provisions suffi- 
cient to last them during the winter months; but few 
are aware 1 should imagine, of a remarkable custom 
among them, which, more than any other, confirms the 
Indians in believing them a fallen race. Towards the 
latter end of autumn, a certain number, varying from 
twenty to thirty, assembie for the purpose of building 
their winter habitations, They immediately commence 
cutting down trees; and nothing can be more wonderful 
than the skill and patience which they manifest in this Ja- 
borious undertaking. To'see them anxiously cocking up, 
watching the leaning of the tree when the trunk is nearly 
severed, and when its creaking announces its approaching 
fall, to observe them scampering off in all directions to 
avoid being crushed. When the tree is prostrate, they 


| quickly strip it of its branches ; after which, with their 


dental chisels, they divide the trunk into several pieces 
of equal lengths, which they roll to the rivulet across 
which they intend to erect their house. T'wo or three 
old ones generally superintend the others, and it is no 
unusual sight to see them beating those who exhibit any 
symptoms of laziness; should, however, any fellow be 
incorrigible, and persist in refusing to work, he is driven 
unanimously by the whole tribe to seek shelter and pro- 
visions elsewhere. These outlaws are, therefore, obliged 
to pass a miseraple winter, half-starved in a burrow on 
the banks of some stream, where they are easily trapped. 
The Indians call them “lazy beaver,” jand their 
fur is not half so valuable as that of the other animals, 
whose persevering industry and prévoyance secure them 


| provisions anda comfortable shelter during the winter. 
' —Ross Cox’s Colombia. 


Garvening,—May. 

Fruit GarvEN.—Thin out the young fruit of apri- 
cots, leaving double the quantity intended for the crop. 
Disbud all sorts of fruit trees against walls, except figs, 
from forenight and side shoots, which are not required, 
and, where long enough, train the rest to the wall. Es- 
palier trees must be looked over in the same manner. 
All curled and blistered leaves of peaches and nectar- 
ines should be picked off and burned, without suf 
fering them to fall on the ground, and the trees washed 
over by the engine after the middle of the day, but not 
so late as to prevent the trees getting dry before sunset. 
If the trees are much infected with insects, and mildew 
appear, dust the young shoots and leaves with flour of 
sulphur. Strawberry buds should now be covered be- 
tween the plants with short grass or straw, in order te 
keep the surface moist, and the fruit from being soiled 
by heayy rains. Thin grapes in the stove foreing house, 
or vinery. 

KircHEeN-GARDEN.—Continue hot-beds for cucum- 
bers and melons. Sow seeds of cucumbers under hand- 
glasses, and ridge out those which were sown last month, 
to come in for the first hand-glass crop. Sow Cape 
broccoli, garden and kidney beans, lettuces, peas, spie 
nach, and turnips. Plant out love-apples against Sala, 
poles, or banks; prick out celery, and thin out cardoons. 
Hoe out carrots, leeks, onions, parsnips, and turnips. 
Transplant cauliflowers from frames and hand-glasses, 
and plant out winter greens.—Lindley’s Guide. 


PARENTAGE OF ROBERT BRUCE. 

This great man—the saviour of Scottish indepen- 
dence at a most dangerous crisis—was the son of 
Bruce, Lord of Annandale, by a Jady who was Coun- 
tess of Carrick in her own right. It appears that 
the first acquaintance of his parents and their subse- 
quent marriage took place through fortuitous eircum- 
stances, so that his existence, and consequently the 


independence of his country, may be said to have de-- 


pended upon mere accident. The particulars are thus 
related by Mr P. F. Tytler, in his late work entitled 
“Scottish Worthies,” published as part of Murray’s 
Family Library :—“ It appears that a short time after 
his return from the crusade, Bruce was riding through 
the beautiful domains of Turnberry Castle, the pro- 
perty of the widowed Countess of Carrick, who, in 
consequence of the death of her husband, had be- 
comea ward of thecrown. The noble baron, however, 
if we may believe an ancient historian, cannot be ac- 
cused of having visited Turnberry with any view of 
throwing himself in the way of the Countess of Car- 
rick ; and, indeed, any such idea in those days of jeas 
lous wardship would have been highly dangerous. It 
happened, however, that the lady herself, whose ardent 
and impetuous temper was not much in love with the 
seclusion of a feudal castle, had come out to take the 
diversion of the chase, accompanied by her women, 
huntsmen, and falconers; and this gay cavaleade came 
suddenly upon Bruce, as he pursued his way through 
the forest alone and unarmed. The Knight would 
have spurred his horse forward, and avoided the en- 
counter, but he found himself surrounded by the at- 
tendants; and the Countess herself riding up, and, 
with gentle violence, taking hold of the horse’s reins, 
reproached him in so sweet a tone for his want of gal- 
lantry in flying from a lady’s castle, that Bruce, ena- 
moured of her beauty, forgot the risk which he run, 
and suffered himself to be led away in a kind of tri- 
umph to Turnberry. He here remained for fifteen 
days, and the adventure concluded, as might have been 
anticipated, by his privately marrying the youthful 
countess, without having obtained the concurrence of 
the king or any of her relations. Alexander III., 
however, although at first indignant at this bold in- 
terference with the rights of the crown, was a bene- 
volent prince, and on the payment of a large feudal 
fine, extended his forgiveness to Bruce. The eldest 
son of this marriage of sudden and romantic love was 
Robert Bruce the younger, Earl of Carrick, and after- 
wards King of Scotland. The second was Edward 
Bruce, Lord of Galloway, who was crowned king of 
Ireland in 1316; and besides this regal issue, the 
Countess of Carrick, who appears to have proved a 
faithful and affectionate wife, bore her husband three 
more sons.and seven daughters.”’ : 


A REVOLUTION ANECDOTE, 


Gilbert Elliot of Craigend, and afterwards of Minto 
and Headshaw, ancestor to the ennobled family of Min- 


‘to, was a “ writer” in Edinburgh towards the end of the 


seventeenth century. In that capacity, he was of such 
service to the Rev. William Veitch, a persecuted Pres- 
byterian clergyman, as to save his life. ‘The eclat which 
he acquired by this event brought him into favour and 
practice. He afterwards became an advocate, and, sub- 
sequent to the revolution, was raised to the bench under 
the designation of Lord Minto. When Lord Minto 
visited Dumfries, of which Mr Veitch was minister after 
the revolution, he always spent some time with his old 
friend; and their conversation often turned on the perils 
of their former life. On these occasions his Lordship 
was accustomed facetiously to say, ‘Ah! Willie, 
Willie,.had it no been for me the pyets had been pick- 
ing your,pow on the Nether-Bow Port;’’ to which 
Veitch replied, ““ Ah! Gibbie, Gibbie, had it no been 
for me, ye would hae been yet writing papers for a plack 
the page.” 
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CULTIVATIONS. 
ALL men are not agriculturists, horticulturists, or 
arboriculturists ; but yet almost all men are cultiva- 
tors. By this it is meant that men in general culti- 
vate, or coax, or unduly appreciate and fondle, some 
particular feature of their persons, or else, perhaps, 
some integument connected with their persons, to 
such a degree as to be rather conspicuous, while to 
every thing else they only give the ordinary degree of 
attention. There are many features of human na- 
ture which remain to be detected and described ; and 
this is one—Cultivations. So far as I am aware, no 
_ one ever thought of pointing it out to mankind ; the 
subject of cultivation has hitherto remained totally 
uncultivated. So it shall be no longer. 


Hair, as the only part of the person which actually 
grows like a vegetable, is naturally a large subject of 
eultivation. The Cavaliers long ago cultivated love- 
locks, which they kept hanging down in graceful fa- 
shion from their temples. These locks, or curls, are 
now changed for tufts or bunches of hair, which 
the young men cultivate at the same place, and are 
ever shaking up and tedding, exactly as if it were 
a crop of hay instead of hair. Mark a modern beau 
as he walks along the street, and you will observe at 
one glance that the principal part of the man—the 
heart—the sensorium—the cynosure—the point from 
which all the rest evolves—the root of the man, in 
short, is the tuft under the right rim of his hat. All 
the rest of him is a mere pendulum, vibrating fiom 
this axis. As he walks along, he hardly feels that 
any other part of him is in existence, besides that. 
But he feels his tuft most intensely. Thought, 
feeling, every thing, lies concentrated in that ; head, 
body, and limbs, are all alike mere members de- 
volved from it. If you were to cut off the side- 
‘bunch of a modern beau in his sleep, he would, 
for the time, be utterly ruined. It would be like 
the polypus, deprived of every thing but a single 
leg ; and he would require several months of dor- 
mant-existence—that is, retirement from the streets 
—to let the better part of him grow out again from 
the worse, which had remained behind. Let not the 
demure Puritan, however, think that the joke lies all 
against the gay cavalier or beau. There may be as 
much of the sin of cultivation in the stroked and 
glossy hair of the Roundhead or plain man, as in the 
love-locks and bunches of their antipodes in senti- 
ment. I have seen some men, who affected to be 
very unaffected, cultivate a-peak.on the top and cen- 
tre of their brows as sedulously, and with as much in- 
ward gratulation on account of it, as ever I saw a 
dandy cultivate a tuft, or train a side-curl. It must 
be understood that there are cultivations of a nega- 
tive character, as well as of a positive, and he who is 
guiltless of cultivation in his heart is alone guiltless. 
Next to curls stand whiskers. What a field of culti- 
vation have we there! The whisker is a bounty of 
nature, which man does not like to refuse taking ad- 
vantage of. The thing presses upon him—it is there; 
and to put it altogether aside, except upon the de- 
mand of temporary fashion, is scarcely to be thought 
of. Some men, however, are more able to resist the 
demon of whiskers than others. There are some 
men so prone to-the temptations of this fiend, that 
they enlarge and enlarge their field of cultivation, 
by small and imperceptible degrees, ill at length the 
whole chin falls a prey, excepting, perhaps, a ‘small 
bit about the mouth, just enough to preserve the cul- 
tivator within the pale of the Christian church. 
Sometimes the Whisker Fiend makes an insidious ad- 


vance or sally up towards the corners of the mouth; | seeker takes a walk, he keeps his coat wide open, his 
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and there—in those small creeks or promontories— 


does the sin of cultivation imyariably flourish more 
proud and rampant than anywherg else. The whis- 
ker of the cheek is a broad, honest, éandid, downright 
cultivation; but that down about the corners of the 
mouth is a sly and most impish one—a little pet sin, 
apt to beset its cultivator in a far less resistible fa- 
shion than any other; and it may, indeed, be said 
that he who has given himself fairly up to this crime 
is almost beyond redemption. 


There are some men who cultivate white hands, 
with long fair nails. For nothing else do they care very 
particularly—all is well, if only their hands be neat. 
There is even a ridiculous notion that elegant hands 
are the most unequivocal test of what is called good 
birth. I can say, for my own part, that the finest 
hands I ever saw belonged to a woman who kept a 
butcher’s shop in Musselburgh. So much for the 
nonsense about fine hands. Then there is a set of 
people who cultivate a ring on a particular finger— 
evidently regretting, from their manner of managing it, 
that the South Sea fashion of wearing such ornaments 
in the nose has notever come into this country. Some 
men ¢ultivate neat, ebony canes with golden heads, 
which, they tell you, costa guinea. Some cultivate a 
lisp. A few, who fall under the denomination of stout 
gentlemen, rejoice in a respectable swell of the 
haunch, with three wrinkles of the coat lying upon it 
in majestic repose. Some cultivate a neckcloth— 
some a shirt breast—some a jewelled pin, with alesser 
pin at a little distance, which serves to it as akind of 
anchor. There has also of late been a great fashion 
of cultivating chains about the waistcoat. Some only 
show about two inches of a gold or silver one between 
the buttons and the pocket ; others, less madest, have 
themselves almost laced round and round with this 
kind of tracery. There is also to be detected, occasion- 
ally, 2 small patch of cultivation in the shape of a cu- 
rious watch-key or seal, which depends from part of 
the chain, and is evidently a great pet. A not un- 
common subject of cultivation is a gold watch. 


In our time we have known some men whose taste 
for cultivation descended so low as the very foot : they 
took a pleasure in a particular jet of the trouser at 
the bottom, where it joined the shoe. Then there is 
aclass who cultivate silk umbrellas. Itis a prevalent 
idea among many men that a silk umbrella‘is an 
exceedingly genteel thing. They therefore have an 
article of this kind, which they are always carrying 
in a neat careful manner, soas to show that it is silk- 
They seem to feel as if they thought all right when 
they have their silk umbrella in their hand: it is a 
kind of patent of respectability. With a silk um- 
brella, they could meet the highest personages in the 
land and not be abashed. A silk umbrella is, indeed, 
a thing of such vast effect, that they would be con- 
tent to goin humble guise in every other respect, pro- 
vided they only had this saving clause to protect them. 
Nay, it is not too much to suppose them entertaining 
this belief—that five-and-twenty shillings put forth on 
a good silk umbrella produces as much value, in digni- 
ty, as five pounds spent upon good broad cloth. How 
some men do fondle and cultivate silk umbrellas ! 


There is a species of cultivators who may, in some 
cases, be very respectable, and entitled to our forbear- 
ance, but are, in others, worthy of a little ridicule. I 
mean the health-seekers; the men who go out at five 
in the morning to cultivate an appetite, and regularly 
chill every sharp-set evening party they attend, by 
sitting like Melancholy retired, ostentatiously insist- 
ing that they ‘‘never take supper.”” When a health- 


vest half open —seems, in short, to woo the con-: 


tact of the air—and evidently regrets very much that 
he cannot enjoy it in the manner of a bath. As he 
proceeds, he consumes air, as a steam-boat consumes 
coal; insomuch that, when he leaves the place, you 
would actually think the atmosphere has a fatigued 
and exhausted look, as if the whole oxygen had been 
absorbed to supply his individual necessities. Where- 
ever. this man goes, the wind rises behind him, by 
reason of the vacuum which he has produced. He 
puffs, pants, fights, strives, struggles for health. 
When he returns from his morning walk, he first 
looks in the glass, to congratulate himself on the 
bloom which,hbe has been cultivating in his cheek, and 
thereafter sits down to solace the appetite which he 
finds he has nursed into a kind of fury. At any or- 
dinary time, he could spring from his bed at nine 
o’clock, and devour four cups of tea, with bread, ham, 
eggs, and haddocks, beyond reckoning. But he thinks 
it necessary to walk four hours, for the purpose of 
enabling himself to take eight cups, and a still more 
unconscionable proportion of bread, ham, eggs, and 
haddocks. He may be compared, in some measure, 
to the fat oxen which are sometimes shewn about as 


wonders, though apparently there is nothing lessavon- / 


derful, the obvious natural means being taken. These 


oxen, if left to themselves in a good park, would bee’ 


come very respectable oxen—a little en-bon-point, per< 
haps, but no more. But, being treated otherwise, 
they are rendered unnecessarily fat and unwieldy ; 
and so it is with the appetite of the health cultivator. 


CULTIVATIONS, it will thus be observed, is a sub- 
ject of vast extent, and of great importance, not only 
to the /anded interest, but to all the other interests of 
the country. I should be glad to treat it at full 
length in a separate volume, for which, I doubt not, 
ample materials might be found. But I must con- 
tent myself with giving it in the mean time only a 
kind of topping, as the farmers say; and perhaps 
may return to it next harvest. 


VICISSITUDES OF THE EARTH. 


No study can be more universally interesting than 
that which leads us to an acquaintance with the 
changes our earth has undergone in past ages. If it 
be possible to ascertain the order of those changes, 
and the probable periods in which they were effected, 
it is clear that we may form a complete history of the 
planet we inhabit, for the entire period necessary to 
produce the appearances within reach of examination, 
as well as to infer, with something like certainty, the 
course of future revolutions. With respect to the 
origin of the materials composing the globe, science 
and observation can give us noinformation. But the 
vicissitudes to which they have been subjected, and 
the agents which have been most energetic in opera- 
ting these vicissitudes, we can easily explore, with 
the certainty of acquiring information more and more 
accurate as we prosecute the investigation. 


The science which employs itself in this task is called 
Gro oey, or the study of the structure of the earth. 
A system, which would account for the original birth 
and organization of the globe, is called Cosmoyony ; 
but no system of this nature can be more than a series 
of guesses strung together in some plausible order, 
or an hypothesis, since nature, though she offers us 
abundance of signs by which we may learn the 
changes to which she has been subjected, gives us no 
indication of a period when she began to exist, or of 
the mode in which the material universe was brought 
into being, 
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Now, the first idea which must st 
looks, even in the most superficie 4 
natural objects by which he is surroun » 1s, that 
every portion of the earth has undergone total, and, 
until they are accounted for, stupendous changes. If 
he dig a hole in a peat-moss, he finds huge trees root- 
ed in spots where now there is only a shrubless mo- 
rass ; if he cut through the soil of a verdant meadow, 
he may find a bed of p enclosing the trunks of 
trees ; if he go still lows ywers a bed of clay, 
including the beds of fi 3 still lower, the 
shells of sea-fish will be ‘ led; while below 
this ‘last layer, or stratum, the shells of salt water 
shell fish, or, as a naturalist would call them, marine 
testacea, which have no river or fluviatile species mix- 
ed with them. Again, a mountain stream, the sud- 
den melting of ice, or’an unusual frost, detaches a 
fragment from the side of a hill; and behold, similar 
iayers of buried trees, and shells, and bones, are sud- 
denly exposed to view on the elevated mountain pre- 
cipice! The native of the district collects some of 
these shells; he has never seen any like them before; 
no such fish inhabit the neighbouring lakes, or ri- 
vers, or ocean, and he preserves them in silent and ig- 
norant amazement. At length a traveller arrives ; 
to him the unknown curiosities are shown; and he 
redoubles the perplexity of the possessor by inform- 
ing him that he has frequently collected similar shells 
inhabited by living fish on the shores of the Indian 
Ocean, or the banks of some distant river. Ten 
thousand conflicting ideas now crowd upon the col- 
lector’s mind. Curiosity so startlingly awakened 
cannot slumber until some satisfaction has been 
given to its restless spirit. Did these very objects 
before me once inhabit those distant climes where 
their brethren now reside? Were they swept from 
their original seat by the resistless force of some 
mighty deluge, and left to perish in these ungenial 
climes? He looks at the hill-side, and the regular 
order in which he sees layer after layer deposited, 
checks this conjecture. Surely, had such been the 
cause of their transportation, masses would have been 
heaped upon each other in wild confusion. Can they 
then have once made this their home and dwelling 
place ? Was this once an expanse of waters fitted for 
the reception and support of creatures which require 
the heat of a tropical sun? If so, how can the cli- 
mate have undergone so miraculous a change? Has 
the sun changed his course? Such are his probable 
reflections, until he puts an end to his perplexities in 
one of those ways, according to the character of his 
mind. If his intellect be restless, impatient, and fee- 
ble, after revolving the matter once or twice, and 
“ finding no end in wandering mazes lost,” he discards 
it altogether from his thoughts as impracticable and 
useless; if he bea pert, conceited, reasoning thing, ever 
skipping from conclusion to conclusion, with a sneer 
for all who do not imitate his agility, he straightway 
forms an hypothesis, quits his single trace of facts, and 
flits away to some new topic. Should another travel- 
ler pay him a visit, and detail new facts inconsistent 
with his theory, he gives himself no trouble about 
that. Ignorance and self-conceit have a ready balm 
for such wounds, and he contents himself with think- 
ing, if he does not absolutely remark, with the French- 
man, that it is ‘‘so much the worse for the facts.”” But 
if he has a patient, reflecting spirit, a true desire for 
knowledge, and a proper sense of the united extent of 
his information—if, in short, he is by nature and by ha- 
bit a philosopher in the true sense of the word, he 
treasures up his acquired knowledge, and sets dili- 
gently to work to add to his store. He digs new 
holes, cuts the face of other hills, carefully observes 
the appearances offered to his view, and procures all 
the information in his power from those whose obser- 
vations have been more extensive than his own, or 
carried on in another direction. Thus he may hope 
in time to acquire sufficient information to enable him 
to form some just idea of the causes of the various 
and apparently inconsistent appearances he has no- 
ticed. The first of these classes are evidently incapa- 
ble of inquiring with effect into any subject. Num- 
bers of the second, and a few of the third and rarest 
class, have occupied themselves in geology. Among 
those, incomparably the most distinguished is Profes- 
sor Lyell, the Newton of the science, whose views I 
shall now proceed to explain in as simple and as clear 
a manner as I can. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
state Professor Lyell’s views of the great law which 
governs thechanges towhich the structure of the earth 
is liable, otherwise than simply and clearly ; for sim- 
plicity is the characteristic of all the great laws of na- 
ture ; and when once elucidated, they appear to have 
peen, from the first, a most obvious solution of the 
phenomena or appearances. 


Like all other great philosophers, or men who have 
been remarkably successful in developing the laws of 
nature, Professor Lyell has constructed his simple 
hypothesis upon an almost boundless accumulation 
of facts. In the industry with which he has amassed 
information respecting the state of the globe, and the 
cautious use he has made of his materials, he has no 
superior except the great master of human knowledge, 
Aristotle, and the reviser of the true Aristotelian 
mode of philosophising, Lord Bacon. 


Before proceeding to explain Lyell’s system, it is 
necessary to point out some of the errors he has ta 
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combat. Hitherto geologists, when at a loss to ac- 
count for the traces every where left on the face of the 
earth of gigantic change, have called in to their aid the 
unbridled violence of ‘the elements. They have sup- 
posed the earth at some past eras to have been seized 
with convulsive paroxysms, which have dislocated all 
its parts, and shattered its very frame-work. That 
after these chaotic agitations, it has again settled 
down into a comparatively quiescent state. In one 
of these happy intervals we at present exist, warned 
only of the lurking energies which have wrought 
these tremendous results, and which may again pro- 
hably annihilate, in one vast explosion, the present 
order of things, by the low growl of some insignificant 
volcano, the slight tremor of a local earthquake, or 
the ravages of a partial inundation. These philoso- 
phers wielded the powers of, nature much in the same 
way as the pre-Newtonian astronomers did the frame- 
work of the heavens. As the latter lavished upon the 
celestial architecture, spheres, cycles, and epicycles, 
without end, “to save the phenomena,” so have the 
former discharged the earthquake, the volcano, and the 
deluge, with remorseless fury over the fair face of crea- 
tion. Were theyat a account for the elevation of 
a mountain ridge 2? ghtway the subterranean mines 
were charged, and an explosion which would shake 
creation to the centre shot the Andes up into the re- 
gions of air. Were they perplexed by the remains 
of marine animals on the summits of lofty mountains ? 
Some sudden inversion of the planet hurled an ocean 
over the heights, and transported thither fragments 
and relics from the most opposite and distant regions. 
Such was the recent state of the science of geology. 
The entire theory of paroxysms and convulsions was 
as completely a tissue of inventions, supported by no 
analogy in nature to account for appearances, as the 
cycles and epicycles of the astronomers. However, 
Newton arose, and, by the announcement of the 
simple law of gravity, put an end for ever to the din 
of conflicting spheres, and the dizzy maze of centric 
and eccentric orbs. The simple fact announced by 
Professor Lyell, as the result of extensive observation 
and calculation, which is to dispense with these pe- 
riodical returns of agitation, is, that the operations of 
nature, as seen around us from day to day, are fully 
adequate to the production of every change which we 
can ascertain to have taken place in the structure of 
the globe. He tells us that we may daily see pro- 
cesses going on, which, though insignificant to our 
limited and brief opportunities of observation, are yet 
sufficient, by their ceaseless operation, to level the 
loftiest mountains, fill the profoundest depths, dissi- 
pate existing continents, and elevate into their place 
the “ oose and sunken bottom’”’ of the present ocean. 

To do justice to his theory, we must consider it 
under two divisions—the agencies by which these 
changes are to be effected, and the most probable po- 
pular objections to which it may be liable. These 
agencies are divided into two principal classes—inor- 
ganic and organic; that is to say, agents not endow. 
ed with life, and those endowed with life, or vegeta- 
bles and animals. - The inorganic causes of change 


are again subdivided into aqueous and igneous. The 
aqueous are streams, springs, tides, and currents. The 
igneous are the earthquake and volcano. These 


causes, incessant in their operation, are sufficient, ac- 
cording to Lyell,* to produce every change which can 
be traced in the structure of the earth, and in the 
distribution of sea and land. To establish this the- 
ory, he has collected an astonishing multitude of facts, 
comprehending almost all the remarkable earthquakes, 
eruptions, landslips, and floods, recorded in the an- 
nals of time. He shows us how the rivers are inces- 
santly wearing down the hills from which they spring, 
and the soil through which they flow, and conveying 
the materials to the ocean ; how tides are continually 
filling up arms of the sea, and conflicting currents ex- 
cavating the floor of the ocean in one place, and 
heaping up huge accumulations in others. He tells 
us how earthquakes have occasioned the sudden sub- 
sidence or sinking of land in some quarters, and vol- 
canoes have raised new mountainsand islands in others. 
These changes have actually been effected during the 
very brief period of which we have any records. Now, 
then, if the same causes continue to operate through 
an indefinite series ef ages, they are obviously suf- 
ficient to produce a revolution in the aspect of the 
globe, and, in the lapse of time, to restore it again to 
its present condition. Thus we can ascertain, that, 
within the last two thousand years, the upper part of 
the Adriatic has received accessions of land of many 
miles in extent from the deposits left in it by the Po, 
the Adige, and other rivers deseending from the Alps. 
How can we, therefore, avoid the conclusion, that, in 
process of time, that gulf must become an alluvial 
valley, bounded by the Appenines on the west, and 
its present mountainous shores on the east, and irri- 
gated by the lengthened Po wandering through the 
centre? Having once pictured such a result in our 
imagination, as the certain consequence of causes 
now in operation, we have only to turn our eyes to 
the great valleys through which many existing rivers 
flow, to recognise at once the process of their forma- 
tion. 

A recent intelligent traveller in the Highlands and 
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Islands of Scotland describes to us his astonishment and 
delight in discovering the seas on the west coast filled 
with living creatures, all of which were engaged in the 
process of forming land. He perceived that the sea, 
from Shetland to the Mull of Cantyre, was filled with 
animals like glittering sand, each of which, on inspec- 
tion, was found to consist of a minute spiral, resembling 
the worm of a ramrod, but not the hundredth of an inc 
in diameter. So numerous were these, that the water 
seemed muddy with their presence ; and he calculates, 
that if all the hairs on the heads of the men, women, and 
children, born since the beginning of the world, were 
enumerated, and all their separate hairs were lives, these 
would not amount to oné generation of this spiral people, 
born on Monday morning to die on Wednesday night, 
and so on for everand ever. Such an infinity of number 
is absolutely appalling. But even this is nothing, when 
it is found that the intervals between these are filled 
by me kinds of creatures, each of them fifty 
times smajler, and all engaged in the same endless 'oc- 
cupation. The invisible, insensible toils of these ephe- 
meral points, conspiring with others in one great design, 
working unseen, unheard for ever, guided by one voli- 
tion, by that One Volition which cannot err, converts 
the liquid water into the solid rock ; their bodies die, 
sink, and concrete; the bottom of the ocean, and the 
shores of islands, are gradually elevated by the morbid 
deposit; the deep ocean is at length converted by them 
into dry land, and extends the dominion of man, who 
sees it not, and knows it not, over regions which even 
his ships had scarcely traversed. Thus the Great Pacis 
fic, by other means than that of the alluvium of inflow- 
ing rivers, is destined, at some future day, to be a new 
continent. 

Facts like these are enough, in my estimation, to in- 
dicate the principle of Professor Lyell’s theery—a prin- 
ciple which was in fact recognised by some of the an- 
cient philosophers. Indeed it is not to natural objects 
alone that the great principle of revolution, of decay, 
and reproduction, is applicable. Every succeeding ad- 
dition to our knowledge appears to bring us back more 
and more directly to the views of the leading ancient 
philosophers, as though science, as well as the material 
world, had its periods of use, decay, and restoration. 
Every successive discovery of modern times appears to 
point more plainly to the principles of the ancients, as 
though all that we know had been known before, ali 
that we discover discovered before, and the results 
only to have survived. The process by which the early 
philosophers arrived at those results has perished ; hence 
doubt and contempt have been thrown upon them by 
conceited ignorance, until philosophy, after re-explor- 
ing the arcana of nature, appears to be finding her way 
once more to her original resting places. So true is it 
that there is nothing new under the sun. 

In a limited sketch like this it is impossible todo 
more than indicate the line of argument followed im 
Professor Lyell’s work. For the ample details of 
facts calculated to establish its truth, I must refer to the 
work itself. : 

Let us, however, consider one or two of the objections 
most likely to occur to plain people when the theory is 
first explained to them. Many persons are very ready 
to follow reasoning to a certain extent, who, when a more 
startling result is presented to them, find it impossible 
to assent; ahah it may be quite as fair a deduction 
as the former. For example, a man may say, ‘I can 
easily believe you, when you tell me that a peat-moss 
was once a forest, and that it was so less than two thou- 


sand years ago, when, in addition to the undeniable re- 

| mains of trees, many of them still rooted in the ground, 
which I observe, I find beneath it the traces of a Roman 
road, and hear that the historians of that people men- 
tion the spot as a wood; but when I see a bed of coal of 
prodigious thickness extending quite across the bed of 
the Fortn, at a considerable depth, and you call onme to 
believe that that too was once vegetable matter, 1 am 
staggered, I cannot go along with you.” The only way 
to meet such persons is to show them some equal, or 
greater, wonder going on before their eyes in a manner 
which they cannot deny. Detail to him then what is 
now going on at the mouth of the Mississippi, and his 
incredulity must give way. In addition to the incaleu- 
lable quantity of loose drift timber annually carried down 
and embedded in the Gulf of Mexico by that enormous 
stream, there is a single raft formed of torn-up trees, ten 
miles Jong, two hundred and twenty yards wide, and 
eight feet deep, the whole of which has been accumula- 
ted, in consequence of some accidental obstruction, in 
thirty-eight years. How insignificant, then, must this 
mass of timber, enormous as it is, be, when compared 
to what must have accumulated in the course of centuries 
at the mouth of the river! When the progress dail 
making by the river in shallowing the gulf is ascertained, 
it requires no distant geological view to look forward to a 
time when that expanse of water will be converted inte 
a vast alluvial plain, through the centre of which the 
mighty stream will roll its extended course towards ‘‘ the 
bated and retiring waters’’ of the Atlantic. Our objec- 
tor will now at once perceive, that, whenever sucha time 
shall come, there must be found beneath the bed of the 
river strata of vegetable origin, more extensive than ima- 
gination can conceive. 

There may be no analogy between the actual cases, 
but the one is not more wonderful than the other; and, 
on the other hand, they might have been similar. A 
single fact may sometimes occur so intelligible and un- 
deniable, as to have greater weight with many minds 
than the most ample evidence collected from quarters 
less accessible and obvious. Thus, the tree lately 
found in Craigleith quarry, near Edinburgh, was 
enough to make a Lyellist of the most obstinate of 
misbelievers. There it was—no child could see it and 
doubt that it was a tree—the bark, the bend in the 

{ trank, the spots whence branches had been rent, were 
| all too plain to admit of a moment’s mistake. More- 
| over, it lay embedded fifty or sixty feet in solid rock, 
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“ How did it get there ?” was the question, Plainly, 
the rock could not have been rock when the tree got in- 
to its bosom. What alterations of flood, earthquake, 
and volcano might have been brought into play for the 
purpose of inserting the hapless monarch of the antedi- 
alae forest in the spot where it unquestionably was 


found, it is impossible to say. Fortunately, Captain 


Basil Hall had not long before published a volume of | 


travels, in which occurred the following passage :— 


< Some years ago,” observes the Captain, ‘when the 
Mississippi was regularly surveyed, all its islands were 
numbered, from the confluence of the Missouri to the 
sea; but every season makes such revolutions, not only 
in the number but in the magnitude and situation of 
these islands, that this enumeration is now almost ob- 
solete. ‘Sometimes large islands are entirely melted 
away—at other places they have attached themselves to 
tne main shore, or, which is the more correct statement, 
the interval has been filled up by myriads of logs, ce- 
mented together by mud and rubbish. When the 
Mississippi and many of its great tributaries overflow 
their banks, the waters, being no longer borne down by the 
main current, and becoming impeded amongst the trees 
and bushes, deposit the sediment of mud and sand with 
which they are abundantly charged. Islands arrest the 
progress of the floating trees, and they become in this 
manner reunited to the land; therafts of trees, together 
with niud, constituting at length a solid mass. The 
coarser portion subsides first, and the most copious de- 
position is found near the banks where-the soil is 
most sandy. Hiner particles are found at the farthest 
distances from the river, where an impalpable mix- 
ture isdeposited, forming a stiff unctuans black soil. 
Hence the alluvions of these rivers are highest directly 
on the banks, and slop back like a natural ‘ glacis 
towards the rocky clifs bounding the great valley. 
The Mississippi, therefore, by the continual shift- 
ing of its course, sweeps away, during a great portion of 
the year, considerable tracts of alluvium which were 
gradually accumulated by the overflow of former years, 
and the matter now left during the spring-floods will be 
at some future time removed. Oneof the most interest- 
ing features in this basin is ‘the raft.” The dimensions 
of this mass of timber were given by Darby, in 1816, as 
ten miles in length, about two hundred and twenty 
yards wide, and eight feet deep, the whole of which had 
accumulated, in consequence of some obstruction, dur- 
ing about thirty-eight years, in an arm of the Missis- 
sippi called the Atchafalaya, which is supposed to have 
been at some past time a-channel. of the Red River, be- 
fore it intermingled its waters with the main stream. 
This arm is in a direct line with the direction of the 
Mississippi, and it catches a jarge portion of the drift 
wood annually brought down. The mass of timber in 
the raft is continually increasing, and the whole rises 
and falls with the water. Although floating, it is cover- 
ed with green bushes, like a tract of solid land, and its 
surface is enlivened in the autumn by a variety of beau- 
tiful flowers. Notwithstanding the astonishing number 
of cubic feet of timber collected here in.so short a time, 
grcaier deposits have been in progress at the extremity 
of the Delta in the Bay of Mexico.” 


This settled the matter at once; nothing could be 
plainer; the rock was sand when the tree was swept 
down and embedded; its very position is described as 
exactly as though the Captain had had his eye upon it 
when writing. This rock, then, was once sand; anda 
river capable of sweeping down trees of such dimensions 
as this, held its way over the spot where I am standing. 
This is certainly evidence of gigantic change, of revo-, 
lution, which it makes one giddy to contemplate ; yet, 
after all, the very same process is going on at this very 
moment on the other side of the Atlantic. I may there 
see actually in progress operations, to the results of 
-which this apparent wonder before me is the fac-simile. 
With many minds incapable of doing justice to cumula- 
tive evidence, one fact so obvicus as this would be de- 
cisive. 

There is another class of objectors, whose doubts [I 
am peculiarly anxious to remove, because, although their 
hesitation arises purely from ignorance, yet their mo- 
tives and feelings are entitled to respect. Persons of 
imperfect education, unaccustomed to the contemplation 
of philosophical subjects, too often derive their only no- 
tion of the formation of our earth from the account 
given in the first chapter of Genesis. As that account 
is very brief and general, it is totally impossible that 
such persons should acquire any but the most confused 
and imperfect ideas. Studied, indeed, by the light of 
philosophy, illuminated by knowledge drawn from that 
ampler revelation of his works, which the Divine Being 
has vouchsafed to all his creatures in the great volume 
of nature, its unexplained announcements are felt to be 
invested with the unalienable sublimity which belongs 
to the simple enunciation of mighty truths. The re- 
vealed Word of God, as contained in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, is one only of the manifestations which he has 
been pleased to make of himself. Its extent has hither- 
to been limited; its object is clearly detined, to inform 
man respecting his relation to his Maker, to unfold to 
him his immortal destiny, and to instruct him how 
he may become fit for future happiness. It is in no 
way intended to supply us with information upon na- 
tural philosophy. he great volume «of nature is 
spread before us, on which we may see the history 
ef the works of God traced in characters admitting 
neither of obliteration nor mistake. The incidental 
notices, therefore, of such topics, occurring in the 
written Word of God, must be explained and under- 
stood by a reference to the more explicit revelation. 
granted for that purpose. The immeasurable spaces of 
time required by the geologist, especially under the sys- 
tem we are considering, to produce results which can be 
undeniably shown to have taken place, will appear to 
any who understand the usual account, in a ceitainsense 
inconsistent with its details. Though this error may, in 
the present day, be confined to very ill educated, or 


childish persons, yet there was a time when it was dan- 
gerous for a philosopher to give an opinion on any natu- 
ral phenomena inconsistent with the ordinary expression 
of sentiment. Galileo was consigned to a dungeon for 
asserting that the earth revolved round the sun, whereas 
it was argued that the sun came forth from the east, and 
ran his course to the west. Buffon was compelled, by 
the doctors of the Sarbonne, to recant his theory of the 
formation of the earth, because it was thought contra- 
dictory to the narrative of Moses; and in our country 
many philosophers, little more than a century ago, were 
exposed to obloquy, if not persecution, from the same 
propensity to adduce the authority of Scripture on topics 
foreign to its purposes. 

Let none then fear that his religious belief can be en- 
dangered by the rational and unfettered study of nature. 
it is our duty to study God, in his works and in his 
Word, and to seek in each that peculiar instruction which 
they are generally intended to afford. Their lessons, if 
read aright, will infallibly be found to reflect mutual 
lustre; distinct, but not discordant; differing, indeed, 
in dignity, but each bearing the visible impress of the 
same divine origin. 


ANNALS OF THE POOR. 


No mistake could perhaps be greater than to suppose 
that we only can take an interest in the sorrows of very 
lofty and distinguished characters. Yet, upon the 
strength of this supposition, how exclusively, for many 
ages, have poets confined their efforts to the tragedies 
of high historic life! How inseparable is the idea of 
dignity with that of the Tragic Muse! No liberal per- 
son will deny that the majestic sorrows of even the re- 
motest historical personages have a power over our sym- 
pathies ; while the very remoteness of their period of 
existence, and their removal above the general sphere 
of life, give a scope for romantic sentiment and elevated 
poetical diction, which would in vain be sought for in 
the humble tales of the modern domestic world. I 
would contend, however, that there sometimes occur, in 
even ‘‘ the short and simple annals of the poor,” situa- 
tions of more touching distress, more calculated to 
make the heart gush up to the mouth in a resistless tide 
of sympathy, than are to be found in almost the whole 
circle of tragic composition. 

Some years ago there appeared in one of the Edin. 
burgh newspapers an unpretending paragraph, respect- 
ing the death of a white mouse in the possession of a poor 


in the south side of the town, upon a very cold day, im- 
mediately following a deep fall of snow. The boy was 
described as quite confounded with grief at the decease 
of the little animal, which had hitherto been the sole 
means of procuring his subsistence. A white mouse is 
perhaps but a poor wonder, and, intrinsically or other- 
wise, of very little value. But, trifling as it was, it was 
the poor boy’s all. He had ventured from his Italian 
home, thus far into a less clement latitude, upon the 
strength of this little creature’s life; it was his whole 
stock in trade; and now that he wanted it, he was re- 
duced to utter poverty and desolation, and no hope re- 
mained for the future. ‘The boy had sat down upon an 
outer stair, reckless of the cold, and the still-descending 
snow. He had taken the expiring creature from its un- 
sheltered cage, and endeavoured to restore its declining 
strength by fondling it in his bosom. But it died in 
spite of all his efforts. Still unwilling to believe in the 
hardness of his fate, he hurried it back again into his 
bosom. When, at length, he could no longer doubt of 
the reality of death, he laid the animal upon his knee, 
and fixed upon it an eye, which, though filled with only 
one undropping tear, seemed to predicate a whole his- 
tory of future sorrow. Now, this story, though not here 
related with the simple force of the original, is in itself 
superior to one-half of existing tragedies. 


An incident somewhat akin took place still more re- 
cently. There is a poor old soldier who made a liveli- 
hood in Edinburgh by going about with a nondescript 
machine, which he employed in grinding knives and ra- 
zors. ‘(he cry of this man, though probably intended 
to be nothing unusual, was given in such a broken-down 
voice as to be almost unintelligible. His wheel was em- 
ployed both in moving the machine along, and in turn- 
ing the stones upon which he professed to sharpen his 
knives. The whcle was a perfect ruin, patched in all 
places—here with iron clasPe, there with TORR, and 
even in some places with old rags. It would appear 
that a system of careful repairing will serve in sucha 
case for a certain time; but it will not serve for ever. 
The machine got at length so clogged with its ban- 
dages, that, when attempted to be turned, it sometimes 
stood still altogether. One day, in George Street, while 
employed upon a boy’s pen-knife, the fatal crisis arriv- 
ed. The old man desperately plied the thing upon 
which his foot rested; but it would notdo. He tried to 
put it to rights, when suddenly the whole engine fell to 
pieces, and presented only the appearance of a heap of 
old decayed wood, mingled with ropes and rags. ver 
this heap the veteran stood like aruder Niobe. He for 
the first time found himself in perfect despair. His eye 
did not see alone that wretched pile of rubbish. It pe- 
netrated far beyond, and contemplated a home unprovid- 
ed with the usual humble necessaries, a wife in despair, 
and children who would cry for bread, and he have none’ 
to give them, Fora moment there was to be seen upon 
that lordly street as expressive a picture of real woe as 
poet or painter could have conceived. Fortunately it 
was but for amoment. Opposite to the scene of dis- 
tress lived Sir William Maxwell of Monreith, who, 
happening to be at the window at the time, observed the 
deplorable accident, and immediately came forth to the 
street. Sir William had himselt been a soldier, and 
could sympathise with the sorrows of a brother in arms, 
however far beneath him in rank. He therefore imme- 
diately consoled the man by giving an order for a new 
machine, Thus, for the sui, I believe, of fifteen shil- 


Italian boy. The incident occurred in George Square, : 
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lings, did a man of rank purchase one of the most de- 
lightful and ennobling sensations which can warm a 
mortal bosom—the consciousness of having rescued a 
fellow-creature from undeserved misery. The last pil- 
low of such a man cannot fail to be smooth. 


Another tale of simple distress has been thus related 
by a country correspondent :—Jean Scott, a poor woman 
about seventy,,lives in the neighbourhood of Hawick. 
She was the daughter of a small farmer, with whom she 
lived till her fiftieth year, as a servant. Being then left 
by him without any provision, she sunk into the condi- 
tion of a field worker, at‘some such pittance as sixpence 
or eightpence a-day. At the age of fifty-seven, even 
this wretched source of subsistence failed her. She was 
seized with an universal rheumatism, which nearly de- 
prived her of the use of ker limbs. She was then com- 
pelled, much against her will, to accept of parochial re- 
lief, if relief it can be called, which in almost all cases 
in Scotland is only a weekly alms, a mere mockery of 
the wants of a human being. Jean lived in a small cot- 
tage in a secluded spot, and, though held in universal 
esteem on account of her humble goodness and piety, 
and in compassion for her unhappy fate, she was sel- 
dom visited Almost the only company she could be 
said to enjoy was that of her cat, a large sensible-look- 
ing animal, which she had kept since it was a kitten. 
When the parish officers were first applied to on Jean’s 
account, they represented that it was not proper for a 
pauper to support such an animal, as either it must 
take the bite from her own mouth, or from that of some 
other poor person. Jean was informed of this; but, 
humbled as she was, she would not hear of parting with 
her faithful Gibbie. ‘ John Garlies,”’ she said, “had 
little ado when he took notice she kept a cat. The 
es beast had been maistly her only friend for mony a 

ang day ; and if he were to leave her, what other friend 
or companion would she hae? In reality,” she added, 
‘‘Gibbie needs nae ‘parish support; he’s sic a grand 
hunter that he can support himsel’; or, at maist, never 
expects ony thing but his wee drap milk, that’s nei- 
ther here nor there. Part wi’ Gibbie! na, ye may tell 
John Garlies that, rather than do that, I wad want his 
fourteen-pence a-week a’thegither.” Jean carried the 
day by herenergy. The relief was granted without any 
farther notice of the cat. At length, one severe win- 
ter, the friend who was in the habit of bringing her 
little weekly sum was prevented from doing so by the 
impossibility of making way through the snow to her 

secluded and remote abode. All the meal she had in 
the house was in time exhausted, and, as she had not 
Many peats remaining, she thought it best to take refuge 
in her bed. There she lay down, with hardly any hope 
of being rescued from the most painful of all deaths. For 
a day and a night she lay thus without food. At length, 
on the second morning, what was her delight on seeing 
Gibbie come in witha hare in his mouth, which he laid 
down by her bed-side! It was an animal which some 
poacher had wounded, and which, in its subsequent dis- 
tress, had fallen an easy prey to her favourite. Jean, 
after devoutly blessing her Maker for this supply, rose, 
and repairing to the burn for water to dress her meal, 
was now abie to prepare a meal even much superior to 
her usual fare. She remarked to the person who first 
came to her in her loneliness, that it was evident that He 
who fed his favourite children with manna and with 
quails, was still able to provide food in’ the wilderness 
for the poorest of his servarts. No meal, she said, was 
ever so delicious in her mouth, not only from the ““savour”’ 
of the flesh, but from the taste of God’s mercy and good- 
ness which she enjoyed along with it. 


As a conclusion to these little traits of the poor, I pre- 
sent the following verbatim as I have received it, from 
the pen of a lady :— 


“As I was hurriedly crossing one of the streets of 
the New Town about a year ago, I was arrested by hear- 
ing a sigh, and, looking aside, I perceived.an old man, 
who slightly touched his hat, when 1 paused a moment 
to look at him, as I was conscious the sigh had pro- 
ceeded from him. I asked him if he was in distress. 
He spoke not, but took his hat from his head, and, with 
a piteous, heart-rending look, held itoutto me. ‘Tomy 
great distress, 1 happened not to have a farthing in my 
pocket that day, but I assured him that I would be ow- 
ing him a penny, which I should pay the next time we 
should meet. Ihad frequently seen him before, but, 
from the circumstance of his never having stopt to ask 
alms, or attracting my attention in any other way, he had 

assed unheeded. About a week after this time I met 

im again. My heart smote me—I had no money in my 
pocket—I paused, and told him so—he burst into tears. 
I felt touched with pity, and inquired with earnestness 
into the cause of his distress. He shook his head 
mournfully, and replied, that his story was long; that 
I would not stay to hear the sum of his grief; thac 
the rich were callous to the miseries of the poor—he 
had found it so. I said, he wronged me; that I had 
really intended to relieve him, but by an unfortunate 
chance, had no money both times. The old man saw 
I was serious, and immediately taking off his thread- 
bare ragged hat, which exposed a snow-white head, told 
me that he was the son of gentleman, whom he hae 
scarcely ever seen since his childhood ; that he had never 
known his mother. He had been sent at the age of seven 
years to a seminary about twenty miles from Ldinburgh, 
and had there received a liberal education. At the age 
of sixteen he was taken from school, and sent to the 
University of St Andrews. Thus, he was a gentleman 
and a scholar. He had always received remittances 
through an agent of his father, but now the agent 
sent for him) to his house, and told him that his father 
had been nearly ten years in India; but as he was 
in ill-health, it was his wish to return to his native 
country for three years, and go out again; but pre- 
vious to setting off, he intended to see his son fairly 
settled there, and begged that his departure might not 
be delayed. Every preparation was therefore speedily 
made, and he set out for India, where he arrived after a 
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tedious yoyage of nine months. His hopes were high, 
but he met his father with uncertainty; he was yet a 
stranger to him; there was a mystery about his birth 
that he was never able exactly to comprehend, and into 
which he was almost afraid te inquire. His father re- 
ceived him kindly. He had a small property in India, 
besides a commission under the Company. He meant 
his son to take the management of his property in his 
absence, and told him that when he was in England, he 
would take measures to secure it tohim as his successor. 
He then told him that he was a natural child, and an 
only one; his mother had died shortly after his birth. 
More he did not say, and more the son could not ask. It 
was enough. He felt the sting severely, but it would 
have been still more severe had he not already more 
than half feared the reality. After some months spent 
in daily occupations on the grounds, his father left him 
for England ; but, 
see his native land—he died on his passage home. As 
soon as his death was reported to his friends, a nephew 
came forward as heir to bis monies and estate. He went 
out to look after ithimself. The poor unhappy son was 
despised and neglected ; he had not a place whereon to 
lay his head. Thus do the errors of the guilty often 
bring punishment upon the innocent. After spend- 
ing forty years in India, tossed up and down, enduring 
many hardships, and perils, and ill-health, he gathered 
as much together as enabled him to return to Scotland, 
where he had been wandering up and down without a 
friend to help him, or a relation that he knew of in 
the world, seeking what he could find, and occasion- 
ally making a little money by writing a few short 
sketches of his travels, and selling them to a country 
newspaper or magazine. From one thing to another he 
at last became a poor unhouselled wretch; and when I 
saw him, he had almost overcome, from mere want and 
destitution, all feelings of shame, and was just verging 
upon the condition of a common beggar. We know not 
half the hardships the poor go through, nor can we 
know, unless we make inquiry. I gave the old man my 
card, and begged him to come to my house, and receive 
some relief. He came, and regularly returned once a- 
week, according to my desire, fortwo months. After 
that I heard nothing more of him fora long time, and I 
began to fear that he might be among the number of 
those unfortunate individuals who had lately lost their 
lives by the pestilence. My curiosity was strongly ex- 
cited by reading in the newspapers, among other cases 
reported, that of an old man who died after twelve 
hours’ illness. It was supposed he had caught the in- 
fection from going to a house where there had been 
three deaths the night before. I was strongly tempted 
to inquire into the case, and accordingly made every in- 
quiry both from the medical man of the district, and 
others concerned. I wasright; it was thesame old man 
with the silver hair and dejected countenance; and J 
was told that wlien he was first aware that he was tak- 
ing cholera, and they were preparing to convey him to 
an hospital, he made a singular confession. He had 
heard, he said, that persons who were suspected of hav- 
ing been at the houses of any who had died of cholera, 
were immediately taken up by the Police, and carried 
off to a quarantine hospital, where there was every com- 
fort and accommodation; good meat and drink, warm 
fire and bed—in short, a paradise to what he had been 
accustomed to. This idea taking possession of his mind, 
he had at first wilfully visited an infected house, and 
then gone and surrendered himself to the Police. Alas! 
in seeking for a temporary haven of rest, he had rushed 
upon destruction. Ere he had been four-and-twenty 
hours in the hospital, the symptoms of the disease,ap- 
peared upon his emaciated frame, and, being imme- 
diately removed to the sick hospital, he died after 
twelve hours of intense suffering.” 


OUR EAST INDIA POSSESSIONS. 

Tn colonies immediately dependent on Great Britain, 
and which are treated as provinces of the empire, how- 
ever distant they may be, are all inferior in point of 
value and capabilities to the extensive territory of 
Hindostan, or the East Indies, as the place has been 
called. This region, which has fallen under the au- 
thority, and almost the proprietary, of a body of Eng- 
lish merchants, in a manner immediately to be de- 
scribed, is situated at the southern extremity of Asia, 
and is principally peninsular in its form. On its 
northern or inland quarter it is bounded by the Hima- 
jaya Mountains, a lofty and extensive range, separat- 
ing it from the Tartarian deserts. On the south it is 
everywhere washed by the ocean, and at its outer ex- 
tremity lies theisland of Ceylon. The extreme length 
of Hindostan has been computed to exceed 1900 miles; 
its extreme breadth has been taken at 1500; yet such 
is the irregularity of its form, that the total artificial 
area cannot be estimated at more than 1,280,000 
English square miles. This district is marked out, 
as it were, by nature, into three grand divisions. The 
first and greatest of these, called Hindostan Proper, 
embraces allthe provinces north of the Nerbuddah, 
from the river Indus in the east, to the borders of 
Chittagong. ‘The second, called the Deccan, includes 
all within the Nerbuddah and the Kistna. The third, 
or India south of the Kistna, takes in the remainder 
of the country. The outermost, or narrowest portion 
ot the peninsula, comprehends the districts called the 
Mysore and Carnatic. 

Every geological feature of India is on a great scale, 
There are vast sandy deserts, many extensive mo- 
rasses or jungles, and ranges of Ghauts or mountains 
of enormous proportions. There are thirteen rivers 
in the country of the first magnitude; the greatest of 
these waters being the Ganges. The seasons are 
periodical in India, and every degree of temperature 


alas! he was destined never more to | (ation, 


principalities, the inhabitants, or Hindoos, bore a re- 
semblance to each other; they were scrupulously di- 
vided into sects or castes, were simple but munificent 
in their mode of living, and were Pagans in their 


tion. 
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is to be found, from burning heat to perpetual frosts; 


but with the exception of an alpine tract among the 
northern mountains, the climate is strictly tropical; 


_it promotes the growth of all congenial fruits, plants, 
and vegetables, in the most luxuriant profusion, but 


is generally injurious to the health of Europeans. 


.The country is easily affected with pestilences from its 


hot jungles, and these carry off great numbers of the 


natives, who, according to one of their own writers, 


would soon increase to too great a number, but for 


the occasional destruction of life which thus takes 


place. 
Hindostan has been, from avery remote period of 


history, in the possession of a race of men as singu- 
lar in their moral and political habits as they are 


strongly marked by the peculiarity of their physical 
Though belonging to a variety of petty 


worship. Hindostan was overrun by hordes of Ma- 
homedan invaders in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries; and these being generally successful in 


gaining the mastery, quite a new and severe authority 
was established over India. 
is found to have reached a high degree of refinement, 


This interesting country 


and been engaged in commercial pursuits long before 
it was visited by Europeans for purposes of civiliza- 
The Greeks and Romans procured from India, 
ivory, spices, precious stones, silks, and cotton piece 
goods, in exchange for woollen cloths of a light tex- 
ture, linen in chequered work, glass, and other ar- 
ticles. It isascertained that the Hindoos, at an early 
period, were so far masters of astronomy as to be 
able to calculate eclipses accurately, and upon sound 
principles, while numeration by decimals seems to 
have been indigenous to their country. 

While the sovereignty of Hindostan passed from 
one foreigner to another, or became divided among a 
multitude of lesser usurpers, the productions of the 
country, both natural and manufactured, continued to 
be held in high estimation by nations in the west. The 
luxuries or manufactured goods of India were never- 
theless introduced into Europe bya tedious and expen- 
sive route. They were conveyed by land by a march 
of eighty or a hundred days to the banks of the Oxus, 
on which they were embarked in vessels which bore 
them to the Caspian Sea, across which they passed, 
not without risk, and then ascending the river Cyrus, 
as far as it was navigable, they were transported over 
land by a five days’ carriage to the Phasis. Fromthe 
Phasis again they passed to the Black Sea, into which 
the Phasis falls, while from the Black Sea itself they 
were conveyed by an easy and well known course to 
Constantinople. The hazards attending the convey- 
ance of goods were necessarily very great, for in their 
journey across the vast plain extending from Samar- 
cand to the frontier of China, caravans were expos- 
ed to the assaults and depredations of the Tartars, the 
Huns, the Turks, and other roving tribes which in- 
fest the north-east of Asia. Yet the trade with the 
east was carried on, despite of all these disadvantages, 
with singular perseverance and ardour. Constantino- 
ple became in consequence a great mart of Indian pro- 
ductions. 

The Venetians at length interfered in this lucrative 
traffic, and had the address to secure the most of its 
advantages. The'envy of the other nations of Europe 
became excited; a thousand schemes were devised 
with a view of gaining a share in a commerce so pro- 
fitable, which in the end were successful on the part 
of the Portuguese. Wasco de Gama, a man of rare ta- 
lents and courage, succeeded in doubling the Cape of 
Good Hope on the 20th of November 1497, and push- 


ing boldly across the Indian seas, arrived at Calicut, ; 


on the coast of Malabar, on the western side of the 
peninsula, on the 22d of May 1498. 

The discovery of a road by sea to Hindostan pro- 
duced an extensive traffic with Portugal for the period 
of a century, but led, as might have been expected, to 
the ultimate subjugation of the Indian powers by the 
Europeans. The Hnglish having fallen into the opi- 
nion that none but the Portuguese had a right to use 
the route by the Cape of Good Hope, they did not 
disturb their commerce; the spirit of the nation, 
however, was not dormant; it was attempted to dis- 
cover new roads to India, and the adventurous voy- 
ages of Drake and Cavendish (1580-6) to Hindostan, 
by the Straits of Magellan, or the southernmost point 
of South America, in some measure laid the regions 
of the East open to British enterprise. In the mean- 
while the Portuguese, though they added several va- 
luable stations, particularly Bombay, to their Indian 
empire, were not left without a rival in the trade to 
the East, independent of the British. The Dutch 
penetrated the forbidden channel, and appeared, to the 
dismay of the Portuguese, among the Moluccas. 
Here the sagacious Hollanders were not slow in sup- 
planting their rivals in the spice trade, whilst they 
were very little scrupulous in the application of force, 
as soon as they saw ground to expect that it might 
be/applied advantageously. After a brief but sharp 
struggle the Portuguese were wholly expelled from 
the Moluccas; establishments were next formed in 
Java and Sumatra; and rapid strides were made 
towards the erection of anew monopoly, which threat- 
ened to engross all the most valuable commerce ot 
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these regions. Nor were the Dutch less careful in. 
providing means for the protection of the trade, than 
industrious in securing the trade itself. They erect- 
ed forts at convenient stations, which they filled with 
soldiers, while their armed fleets swept the bays and 
channels both of the Chinese and Pacific Oceans, with 
a force which even England would have found it a 
hard matter, at that time, adequately to oppose. It 
was no sooner known in London that the Dutch had 
penetrated beyond the Cape of Good Hope, than the 
English merchants determined, at all hazards, to keep 
pace with their rivals. ‘ 

_ Now commences the history of the British power 
in India. In the year 1599, an association of mer- 
chants, consisting of a governor and twenty-four di- 
rectors, was formed, and incorporated by a charter, 
dated 3lst December 1600. The corporation was en- 
titled “* The Governor and Company of Merchants of 
London trading into the East Indies,” They were 
empowered to make bye-laws ; to inflict punishments, 
either corporal or pecuniary, provided such punish- 
ments were in accordance with the laws of England ; 
to export all sorts of goods free of duty for four years ; 
and to export foreign coin, or bullion, to the amount 
of L.30,000 a-year, 1.6000 of the same being previ- 
ously coined at the Mint; but they were obliged to 
return, six months after the completion of every vey- 
age, except the first, the same quantity of silver, gold, 
and foreign coin that they had exported. The dura- 
tion of the charter was limited to fifteen years, but 
with and under the condition that, if it were not found 
for the public advantage, it might be cancelled at any 
time, upon two years’ notice being given. Such was 
the origin of the Hast India Company, the most cele- 
brated commercial association either of ancient or mo- 
dern times, and which has now extended its sway 
aver the whole Mogul empire. 

The first adventure of the Company was exceed- 
ingly fortunate. On the 13th of February 1601, five 
ships, loaded with bullion, iron, broadcloths, glass, 
cutlery, and other goods, set sail from England, and 
landed at Sumatra, in July 1602. Commercial trea- 
ties were entered into with some of the native powers; 
a valuable cargo of pepper and other produce was 
taken on board, and the vessels returned home, fall- 
ing in with and capturing On the waya richly laden 
Portuguese vessel.. The expeditions which immedi- 
ately followed were not so profitable. Butin 1612, Cap- 
tain Best obtained from the court of Delhi, at that 
time one of the chief Indian powers, several consider- 
able privileges, and amongst others, that of establish- 
ing a factory at Surat, which city was hencefurth 
looked upon as the principal British station in the 
west of India, till the acquisition of Bombay. 

It is curious to trace the steps now pursued to secure 
the sovereignty of this extensive and fair territory. In 
establishing factories in India, the English (says M‘Cul- 
loch, whose excellent condensed account of the Hast 
India Company I now quote from) only followed the 
example of the Portuguese and Dutch. It was contend- 
ed that they were necessary to serve as depots for the 
goods collected in the country for exportation to Europe, 
as well as for those imported into India, in the event of 
their not meeting with a ready market on the arrival of 
the ships. Whatever weight may be attached to this 
statement, it is obvious that factories formed for such 
purposes could hardly fail of speedily degenerating in- 
to a species of forts. The security of the valuable pro- 
perty deposited in them furnished a specious pretext for 
putting them ina condition to withstand an attack, while 
the agents, clerks, warehousemen, &c. formed a sort of 
garrison. Possessing such strongholds, the Europeans 
were early emboldened to act ina manner quite incon. 
sistent with their character as merchants; and but a 
very short time elapsed before they began to form 
schemes for monopolising the commerce of particular 
| districts, and acquiring territorial dominion. A detail 
of the means be eat by the East India Company te 
secure a footing in Hindostan, and its rise to its present 
enormous power, will form the subject of another paper. 


SAILORS ANY MARINES. 

The words marine and mariner differ by one small let- 
ter only: but_no two races of men, I had well nigh said 
no two animals, differ from one another more completely 
than the ‘ Jollies” and the “ Johnnies.” The marines, 
as [have before mentioned, are enlisted for life, or for 
long periods, as in the regular army, and, when not em. 
ployed afloat, are kept in the barracks, in such constant 
training, under the direction of their officers, that they 
are-never released tor one moment of their lives from the 
‘influence of strict discipline and habitual obedience. 

The sailors, on the contrary, when their ship is paid off, 
are turned adrift, and so completely scattered abroad, 
that they generally lose, in the riotous dissipation of a 
few weeks, or it may be days, all they have learned of 
good order during the previous three or four years. 
Even when both parties are placed on board ship, and 
the general discipline maintained in its fullest operation, 
the influence of regular order and exact subordination 
is at least twice as great over the marines as it ever can 
be over the sailors. Many, 1 may say most of their 
duties, ave entirely different. It is true, both the ma- 
rines and seamen pull and haul at certain ropes leadin 
along the quarter-deck; both assist in scrubbing antl 
washing the deck; both eat salt junk, and drink grog, 
sleep in hammocks, and keep watch at night; but in al- 
most every other thing they differ. As far as the ma- 
rines are concerned, the sails would never be let fall, or 
reefed, or rolled up. There is even a positive Admi- 
pay order against their being made to go aloft.—Basif 
ali, 


Heottish Anecdotes. 


DR WEBSTER. 

THERE never, perhaps, was a man of higher convi- 
vial powers than the late Dr Webster, one of the minis- 
ters of Edinburgh. He, in the first place, could enjoy 
a plenteous and substantial dinner. Then, he could 
drink three, or even four, bottles of wine at a sitting, 
without injury to his constitution, or even to his senses, 
forthetime. Lastly, his conversation, on all festive oc- 
casions, wasa treat of the highest kind. In histime, the 
magistrates of Edinburgh used to hold frequent festi- 
vals inthe Starand Garter Tavern, Writers’ Court(the 
celebrated *¢ Clirehugh’s ;’’) and at all their meetings, 
they made it their endeavour to have Dr Webster. 
He was thus led oftener into company than the decen- 
cy of his cloth could warrant; yet he was, withal, so 
worthy a man, and so eloquent a preacher, that it 
would have been a heinous fault indeed which was 
not forgiven him, both by his flock and by society at 
large. What rendered this the more remarkable was, 
that he net only stood high in the ranks of the ortho- 
dox, or rigid party, of the Scottish clergy, but was 
the pastor of a flock which had long been noted for its 
highflying doctrinal belief, as well as for the strictness 
of its moral conduct. Reader, he was the minister 
of that portion of St Giles’s called the Tolbooth Kirk; 
and his congregation was commonly styled the Tol- 
booth Whigs, on account of their resemblance to the 
Covenanters of the seventeenth century. Frequent 
as were his indulgences, and stern as was his flock, 
Dr Webster lived and died respected, and almost vene- 
rated by them. He was a most noted illustration of 
a great truth—that sins for which ordinary men are 
condemned and punished with all due severity, are 
only smiled at, or even perhaps appreciated, in men 
who have acquired the good graces of the world by 
genius, or any other agreeable quality. There seemed 
actually to be a conspiracy among the citizens of 
Edinburgh to wink at the failings of this popular 
clergyman. Sometimes, when he was observed walk- 
ing through the streets of the city, at two or three 
o'clock in the morning, the people would only ob- 
serve, “‘ Ah, there’s Dr Webster, honest man! He’s 
been ta’en out o’ his warm bed, I’se warrant, at this 
untimeous hour o’ nicht, to see some puir body. Wor- 
thy raan!—zealous.Christian !—he doesna weary in 
weel-doing, I trow. It maun be sair on the puir man’s 
health, this nicht wark; but it wiJl a’ tell to his ain 
guid in the end o’ the day.” ; 

On one particular occasion, when, rather later and 
sather more intoxicated than usual, he was stepping 
softly along the pavement, a friend who met him could 
not help remarking, “Ah, doctor, doctor, what wad 
the Tolbooth Whigs say if they saw ye just now ?” 
“‘ Deed,” answered the doctor, with his wonted readi- 
ness of reply, ‘‘ they just wadna believe their ain een ;”” 
that is to say, they were so prejudiced in his favour, 
that they would not trust the evidence of their own 
senses to condemn him. * 


The history of Dr Webster’s marriage is.romantic. 
When a young and unknown man, he was employed 
by a friend to act as go-between, or, as it is termed in 
Scotland, black-fit, or black-foot, in a correspondence 
which he was carrying on with a young lady of great 
beauty and accomplishment. 


never entertained any affection for his constituent, fell 
deeply in love with himself. Her birth and expectations 
were better than his; and however much he might 
have been disposed to address her on his own behalf, he 
never could have thought of such a thing, so long as 
there was sucha difference between their circumstances. 
The lady saw his difficulty, and resolved to overcome 
it, although at the expense of her. own delicacy. At 
one of these interviews, when he was exerting all his 
eloquence in favour of his friend, she plainly told him 
that he would probably come far better speed if he 
were to speak for himself. He took the hint, and, in 
a word, was soon after married to her. He wrote upon 
the occasion an amorouslyric, which exhibits in warm 
colours the gratitude of ahumble lover for the favour 
of a mistress of superior station, and which is per- 
haps as excellent altogether in its way as the finest 
compositions of the kind produced in either ancient or 
modern times. There is one particularly impassioned 
verse, in which, after describing a process of the imagi- 
nation, by which, in gazing upon her, he comes to 
think her a creature of more than mortal nature, he 
says, that at length, unable to contain, he clasps her to 
his bosom and— 
«« Kissing ber lips, she turns woman again ;” 

one of the finest amatory ideas ever committed to 
song. 

As may be easily supposed, Mrs Webster was not 
by any means disposed, like the rest of the world, to 
régard her husband’s convivial propensities with in- 
dulgence. On the contrary, she endeavoured, by all 
possible means, to prevent him from remaining abroad 
too late at night ; never permitting him to get home 
on any of these occasions without questioning him 
very closely as to the where, the wherewithal, and 
the wherefore, he had been thus besotting himself. 
It is well known, that if wives wil/ ask impertinent 
questions of that kind, husbands wi// tell dreadful 
lies, to avoid the wrath which they know must fall 
upon them in case of their divulging the truth. It 
was a frequent custom of the doctor to answer, that | 


ie 
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Webster had not acted 
long in that character till the young lady, who had 
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he had “just been down calling for Dr Erskine [a 
brother clergyman, ] and the doctor had insisted upon 
him staying to supper.”” Dr Erskine, who was a 
clergyman of great worth, but withal not averse to a 
joke, happened eventually to learn that his friend 
Webster was in the habit of making him his stalking- 
horse in this manner; and he resolved to expose the 
defaulter, in a good-humoured way, to his much-de- 
ceived wife. One night, therefore, when Dr Web- 
ster was actually in his house, in an accidental way, 
he made an excuse to retire, and, leaving Webster to 
sup with Mrs Erskine, went up to the Castle-hill to 
call for Mrs Webster. Dropping in, as if nothing 
unusual was in the wind, he consented to remain 
with Mrs Webster to supper; and thus the two cler- 
gymen mutually supped with each other’s wife, and 
in each other’s house, neither of the said wives being 
aware of the fact, and Webster equally ignorant of 
the plot laid against his character for veracity. Long 
hefore Webster’s usual hour for retiring, Dr Erskine 
took leave of Mrs Webster, and returned to his own 
housey where he found the reverend object of the 
hoax as yet only as it were pushing off from the shore 
of sobriety. When his, time was come, Webster 
went home, and being interrogated as usual, ‘‘ Why,” 
answered he, now at least speaking the truth, ‘I’ve 
just been down'at Dr Erskine’s.”” Let the reader 
conceive the torrent of indignant reproof, ~which, 
after having been restrained on a thousand occasions 
when it was deserved, at length burst forth upon the 
head of the unfortunate, and for once innocent doc- 
tor. The violence and copiousness of the torrent was 
such, that for some time the intellects of its devoted 
object were fairly swept away and buried beneath the 
inundation. When it had at length subsided, and 
left some points of dry land above the flood, the doc- 
tor discovered the hoax which had been played off 
upon him; and the whole affair was explained satis- 
factorily to both parties next day by Dr Erskine’s 
confession. But Mrs Webster declared, that, from 
that time forth, for the security of both parties from 
such deceptions, she conceived it would be as well, 
when Dr Webster happened to be supping with Dr 
Erskine, that he should bring home with him a writ- 
ten affidavit, under the hand of the said Dr Erskine, 
testifying the fact. 
THE LOST WIG. 

While Lord Coalstoun lived in a house in the Ad- 
vocates’ Close, Edinburgh, a strange accident one 
morning befell him. It was at that time the custom 
for advocates and judges to dress themselves in gowns, 
and wigs, and cravats, at their own houses, and walk 
to the Parliament House. They usually breakfasted 
early, and, when dressed, were in the habit of leaning 
over their parlour windows for a-few minutes, before 
St Giles’s bell started the sounding peal of a quarter 
to nine, enjoying the agreeable morning air, and per- 
haps discussing the news of the day. It so happened 
one morning, while Lord Coalstoun was preparing to 
enjoy his matutinal treat, two girls, who lived in the 
second flat above, were amusing themselves with a 
kitten, which, in thoughtless sport, they had swung 
over the window, by a cord tied round its middle, and 
hoisted for some time up and down, till the creature 
was getting rather desperate with its exertions. His 
Lordship had just popped his head out of the window 
directly below that from which the kitten swung, 
little suspecting, good easy man, what a danger im- 
pended, like the sword of Damocles, over his head: 
when down came the exasperated animal at full ca- 
reer, directly upon his senatorial wig. No sooner did 
the girls perceive what sort of landing-place their kit- 
ten had found, than in terror or surprise they began 
to draw it up; but this measure was now too late, 
for, along with the animal, up also came the judge’s 
wig, fixed fullin its determined talons. His Lord- 
ship’s surprise, on finding his wig lifted off his head, 
was ten thousand times redoubled, when, on looking 
up, he perceived it dangling in its way upwards, with. 
out any means visible to him by which its motion 
might be accounted for. The astonishment, the 
dread, the awe almost of the senator below—the half 
mirth, half terror, of the girls above—together with 
the fierce and retentive energy of puss between—al- 
together formed a scene to which language cannot do 
justice, but which George Cruikshank might perhaps 
embody with considerable effect. It was a joke soon 
explained and pardoned: but assuredly the perpetra- 
tors of it did afterwards get many a lengthened in- 
junction from their parents never again to fish over 
the window with such a bait, for honest men’s wigs. 


RALPH ERSKINE, THE FATHER OF THE SCOTTISH 
SECESSION 

The only amusement in which this celebrated man 
indulged was playing on the violin. He was so great 
a proficient on this instrument, and so often beguil- 
ed his leisure hours with it, that the people of Dun- 
fermline believed he composed his sermons to its tones, 
as a poet writes a song to a particular air. They 
also tell the following traditionary anecdote connect- 
ed with the subject:—-A poor man, in one of the 
neighbouring parishes, having a child to baptize, re- 
solved not to employ his own clergyman, with whom 
he was at issue on certain points of doctrine, but to 
have the office performed by some minister of whose 
tenets fame gave a better report. With thechild in 
his arms, therefore, and attended by the full compli- 
ment of old and young women who usually minister 


~ 


on such occasions, he proceeded to the manse of 

» Some miles off (not that of Mr Erskine), 

where he inquired if the clergyman was at home. 

“* Na; he’s no at hame yenoo,”’ answered the servant 
lass; “ he’s down the burn fishing; but I can soon 
cry him in.”  “ Ye needna gie yoursel the trouble,” 
replied the man, quite shocked at this account of the 
minister’s habits; ‘‘ nane o’ your fishin’ ministers 
shall bapteeze my bairn.” Off he then trudged, fol- 
lowed by his whole train, to the residence of another 
parochial clergyman, at the distance of some miles: 
Here, on his inquiring if the minister was at home, 
the lass answered, “‘Deed, he’s no at hame the day 3 
he’s been out since sax i’ the morning at the shooting 

Ye needna wait, neither; for he’ll be sae made out (fa- 
tigued) when he comes back, that he’ll no be able to 
say bo to a calf, let-a-be kirsen a wean!” “ Wait, 
lassie !’? cried the man, in a tone of indignant scorn; 
“wad I wait, d’ye think, to haud up my deirn before a 
minister that gangs out at six i? the morning to shoot 
God’s creatures? Ill awa down to gude Mr Er- 
skine at Dunferjuline; and he’ll be neither out at the 
fishing nor shooting, I think.’”? The whole baptismal 
train then set off for Dunfermline, sure that the fa- 
ther of the secession, although not now a placed mi- 
nister, would at least be engaged inno unclerical sports, 
to incapacitate him for performing the sacred ordi- 
nance in question. On their arriving, however, at 
the house of the clergyman, which they did not do 
till late in the evening, the man, on rapping at the 
door, anticipated that he would not be at home any 
more than his brethren, as he heard the strains of a 
fiddle proceeding from the upper chamber. “ The 
minister will no be at hame,” he said, with a sly 
smile, to the girl who came to the door, “or your 
lad (sweetheart) wadna be playing that gate t’ye on 
the fiddle.” ‘The minister is at hame,” quoth the 
girl, “‘mair by token it’s himsell that’s playing, ho- 
nest man ; he aye takes a tune at night, before gang- 
in to bed. Faith, there’s nae lad 0’ mine can play 
that gate: it wad be something to tell if ony o’ them 
could.” “* That the minister playing!” cried the 
man, in a degree of astonishment and horror tar 
transcending what he had expressed on either of the 
former occasions. ‘If he does this, what may the 
rest no do! Weel, I fairly gie them up a’thegither. 
I have travelled this laill day in search 0’ a godly 
minister, and never man met wi’ mair disappointment 
in a day’s journey. I’ll tell ye what, gudewife,” he 
added, turning to the disconsolate party behind, 
‘we'll just awa back to our ain minister after a’! 
He’s no a’thegither sound, it’s true; but, let him be 
what he likes in doctrine, deil hae me if ever I kenned 
him fish, shoot, ‘or play on the fiddle a’ his days !’’— 
From Chambers’ Scottish Anecdotes. 


PECULIARITIES OF AUTHORS. 
THE habits and peculiarities of authors in almost every 
branch of literature have, in many instances, been suffi- 
ciently ridiculous Rousseau, for instance, could write 
only when dressed in the highest style of refinement, and 
with crow pens, on tinted or gilt paper. Dr Samuel 
Johnson was almost the only author of the last century 
who could write at any time and under any circum- 
stances. In recent times, andin the present day, we find 
the greater proportion of authors free of the peculiarities 
which were fashionable among their predecessors; oc- 
cupying half their time with some ordinary pursuit, and 
taking up the pen in most cases in the intervals of busi~ _ 
ness. The chief composers of music were in general 
still more affected and impassioned in their feelings than 
the authors of last century, and were apparently unable 
to compose, unless under great excitement. It is seen 
from a recent article in the Harmonicon, a respectable 
musical periodical, that Gluck, in order to warm his ima- 
gination, and transport himself in idea to Aulis, or Spar- 
ta, was accustomed to place himself in the middle of a 
beautiful meadow. In this situation, with a piano be. 
fore him, and a bottle of Champagne by his side, he 
wrote his two Iphigenias, his Orpheus, and other works. 
Sarti, on the contrary, required a spacious, dark room, 
dimly illuminated by a lamp suspended from the ceil- 
ing; and it was only in the most silent hours of night 
that he could summon musical ideas. Cimarosa, it 
seems, was fond of noise; he liked to have his friends 
about him whenhe composed. Frequently, in the course 
of a single night, he wrote the subjects of eight or ten 
charming airs, which he afterwards finished in the midsc 
of his friends. Cherubini was also in the habit of com- 
posing when surrounded with company. If his ideas 
did not flow very freely, he would borrow a pack of play~ 
ing cards from any party engaged with them, and fill up 
the pips with faces caricatured, and all kinds of humo- 
rous devices, for he was as ready with his pencil as his 
pen, though certainly not equally great with both. Sac- 
chini could not write a passage except when his wife 
was at his side, and unless his cats, whose playfulness 
he admired, were gambolling about him. aisiello 
composed in bed; and it was there that he planned // 
Barbiere de Siviglia, La Molinara, and other chefs. 
d@’euvre of case and gracefulness. Zingarelli would dic- 
tate his music after reading a passage in one of the 
Fathers of the Church, or in some Latin classic. Haydn, 
who was lofty in his conceptions, required a peculiar, 
but a harmless species of excitement, Solitary and sober 
as Newton, putting on his finger the ring sent him by 
Frederick 11., and which, he said, was necessary to in- 
spire his imagination, he sat down to his piano, and in 
a few moments soared among the choirs. Nothing dis- 
turbed him at Eisenstadt, the seat of Prince Esterhazy ; 
he lived wholly for his art, exempt from worldly cares, 
and often said that he always enjoyed himself most when 
he was at work. 


SKETCHES. 
THOMAS BLACKLOCK. 


Amone men who have distinguished themselves in 
literary pursuits, and been remarkable for the dif- 
ficulties which they overcame in attaining a de- 
served eminence in society, none can be more worthy 
of being made known to my juvenile readers than 
the late amiable Dr Blacklock, a Scottish poet of the 
Jast century, and a person who, from his earliest youth, 
laboured under the irremediable calamity of total 
blindness. 

Thomas Blacklock was born on the 10th of Novem- 
ber 1721, at Annan, a town in Dumfries-shire ; his 
parents were natives of Cumberland, his father a 
bricklayer, and his mother the daughter of Mr Rich- 
ard Rae, an extensive cattle-dealer. Before he was 
six months old, he lost his sight in the small-pox, 
and was thus rendered incapable of learning a mecha- 
nical trade, while the poor circumstances to which a 
series of misfortunes had reduced his father, placed 
equally beyond his reach an education for any of those 
professions where the exercise of the mental faculties 
is principally required. His affectionate parent seems 
to have been aware, however, that. the happiness of 
his son, shut out from so many of the enjoyments af- 
forded by the external world, must mainly depend 
upon his intellectual resources 3 and, in order to form 
these, he devoted part of his leisure hours to such in- 
struction as his poor blind boy was susceptible of ;— 
he read to him at first the books adapted to the un- 
derstanding of a child, and afterwards those fitted for 
a maturer capacity, such as Milton, Spenser, Prior, 
Pope, aud Addison. His companions also, who pi- 
tied his want of sight, and loved him for his gentle 
disposition, lent their assistance in this task of kind- 
ness; and by their help he acquired some little know- 
edge of Latin. Thomson and Allan Ramsay were 
his favourite authors; and it was as early as his 
twelfth year that he evinced still more decidedly his 
Jove of the poetical art by the composition of an ode, 
addressed “* To a littie Girl whom I had offended”’— 
a production not remarkable solely on account of the 
future celebrity of its author, but because it displays 
at once his mildness of temper and lively fancy. 

Thus early did Blacklock show, that in the course of 
reading chosen for him, his father had not mistaken 
the bent of his inclination. But. though, as I have 
mentioned, some of his comrades delighted to forward 
his favourite studies, and, by their assiduous atten- 
tions, to make him forget the deprivation under which 
he laboured, there were others who took pleasure in 
rendering him bitterly conscious of his misfortune, 
and exulted in the success of such practical jokes as it 
was easy to make him the subject of. It is but too 
obvious that his own experience at this period, when 
exposed to the insults of unfeeling boys, suggested the 
refiection introduced in the article ‘‘ Blind,” after- 
wards written by him for the Encyclopedia Britanni- 
ca: * Parents of middle or of higher ranks,” he there 
remarks, “who areso unfortunate as tohave blind child- 
ren, ought by all possible means to keep them out of 
vulgar company. The herd of mankind have a wan- 
ton malignity which constantly impels them to im- 
pose upon the blind, and to enjoy the painful situa- 
tion in which these impositions place them. This is 
a stricture upon the humanity of our species, which 
nothing but'the love of truth and the dictates of be- 
nevolence could have extorted from us. Bnt we have 
known some,”’ he adds, evidently referring to himself, 
‘‘who have suffered so much from this diabolical 
mirth in their own persons, that it is natural for us, by 
all the means in our power, to prevent others from be- 
coming its victims.” The very means taken to alle- 
viate Blacklock’s misfortune in some sort increased 
its force; for as his mind expanded, it taught him ‘to 
fee! with greater keenness his own dependent condi- 
tion: familiar with some of the noblest flights of ge- 
nius, and himself become a poet, he would probably 
have exchanged all his intellectual stores for the abili- 
ty of earning his bread by handicraft labour. La- 
menting his blindness, he thus closes an enumeration 
of the miseries it entailed upon him— 

«« Nor end my sorrows here: The sacred fane 

Of knowledge, scarce accessible to me, 
With heart-consuming anguish I behold : 
Knowledge for which my soul insatiate burns 
With ardent thirst. Nor can these useless hands, 
Untutor’d in each life-sustaining art, 

Nature this wretched being, and supply 
Frail nature’s wants, that short cessation know.” 

Alternately depressed by a sense of his own help- 
lessness, and comforted by that piety with which he 
seems to have been from first to last most deeply em- 
bued, Blacklock lived at home till his nineteenth year. 
A fresh misfortune then overtook him in the loss of 
his father, who was crushed to death by the fall of a 
malt-kiln, with eighty bushels of grain upon it, be- 
longing to his son-in-law. Blacklock’s affection for 
his parents must have exceeded that of other child- 
ren; for that anxious solicitude about his safety and 
comfort, which other boys begin to forget when the 
business of the world removes them from its imme- 
diate influence, had been to him extended over those 
years when to the helplessness of a child he added 
the sense and feelings of aman. To his keenly sus- 
ceptible mind this stroke must therefore have been 
peculiarly afflicting. And it was attended not only 
with regret on account of remembered benefits, but 
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also by the anticipation of future evils. A means of 
livelihood was indeed suggested by Blacklock’s love 
of music. As he played well on the violin and flute, 
and even composed pieces with taste, it was proposed 
that he should follow this art as a profession. ‘‘ But 
the unhappy situation in which he was then placed,” 


“made him dread consequences to which he could 
never reconcile his mind. The very thought that 
his time and talents should be prostrated to the for- 
warding of loose mirth and riot inspired him with an 
honest indignation.”’ Unable to bring down his 
mind to this occupation—the only one which seemed 
within his reach—deprived of the stay on which he 
had hitherto leaned, blind and feeble, no wonder that 
the fate of a houseless beggar sometimes presented it- 
self as what might possibly happen to himself. Burns 
occasionally indulged in similar forebodings ; but 
when he.depicts his unhappy fortune, and doggedly 
exclaims 


«©The last o’t, the warst o’t, 

Is only but to beg!” a 
we must be excused for iron-heartedly recollecting 
that he was an able-bodied man, who, as his brother 
Gilbert records, never met with his match in mow- 
ing—the hardest of all rustic labour. A man so gift- 
ed, yet so complaining, meets with little sympathy, 
as he is entitled to none; but with poor Blacklock 
the dread of dying a houseless wanderer was more 
than a mere rhetorical flourish, or the indulgence of a 
groundless querulonsness. While we read the lines 
in which he unfolds his fears, we perceive that an- 
guish wrung his heart in writing them, and we know 
that his situation justified his apprehensions. 

*€ Dejecting prospect! soon the hapless hour 
May come—perhaps this moment it impends— 
Which drives me forth to penury and cold, 
Naked, and beat by all the storms of heaven, 
Friendless and guideless, to explore my way; 
Till on cold earth this poor unsheltered head 
Reclining, vainly from the ruthless blast 
Respite { beg, and in the shock expire.” 


Although gloomy anticipations like these sometimes 
intruded, Blacklock did not permit them to over- 
whelm him, but calming his fears, and resting with 
a pious confidence in the awards of a protecting Pro- 
vidence, he continued to live with his mother for a 
year after his father’s death. 

Some of hispoems had by this time got abroad, 
and made him known beyond his own immediate cir- 
cle of friends. I shall not pretend to deny that the cir- 
cumstance of his blindness had some effect, in addition 
to the intrinsic merits of these productions, in making 
them be sought after and dispersed among literary 
persons. On account of their being the verses of a 
blind poet, they were no doubt read by many who 
were little able to appreciate their real excellences, and 
who, having gratified their curiosity, did not concern 
themselves about the condition of the author; but 
still by this means the fame of Blacklock’s genius 
was extended; and at last it reached a gentleman, who 
to curiosity added benevolence of heart. This was 
Dr John Stevenson, a physician in Edinburgh, who, 
while on a professional visit in Dumfries, saw some of 
our author’s pieces, and resolved to afford the young 
man’s talents the opportunity of expanding in avoca- 
tions and amid society more congenial to one so much 
restricted to pleasures of an intellectual kind. Accord- 
ingly, Blacklock was, in 1741, induced to remove to 
the metropolis, where he attended a grammar-school 
for some time, and afterwards entered as a student in 
the college, Dr Stevenson supplying him with the 
means necessary for the prosecution of his studies. 
To the friend who thus so efficacicusly patronized 
him, he afterwards inscribed an imitation of the ode 
to Maecenas, which occupies the first place in his poems 
as it does in those of Horace; and that he never for- 
got the benefits bestowed upon himself is manifested by 
the ready zeal which his future life at all times display. 
ed for the encouragement of unnoticed genius. 

Blacklock’s studies were interrupted by the expedition 
of the Highlanders, in 1745; and during the distractions 
consequent upon that memorable campaign he resided 
in Dumfries with Mr M‘Murdo, his brother-in-law. 
On the re-establishment of peace, he returned to col- 
lege, and studied six years more. In this period he 
acquired a good knowledge of all those branches of edu- 
cation where he was not hindered by the want of sight, 
and became better skilled than was common in the 
French language, from being on habits of intimacy 
with the family of Provost Alexander, whose wife was a 
Parisian. It may well inspire wonder that latterly there 
was no science with which Blacklock had not made him- 
self acquainted—no learned language which he did not 
master—and no modern tongue, of any acknowledged 
use to a man of general literature, with which he was 
not more or less familiar, 


Amid the severer studies of classical learning, philo- 
sophy, and theology, his attachment to poetry was not 
forgotten. In 1746, a volume of his verses in 8vo. was 
published at Glasgow. A second edition followed at 
Edinburgh, in 1754; and two years afterwards, a quarto 
edition, with an account of his life by Mr Spence, Pro- 
ressor of Poetry at Oxford, came out by subscription in 
London, 


Hume the historian was among the friends who early 
interested themselves in the fortunes of Blacklock, and 
was of considerable service in promoting the subscrip- 
tion to the London edition of his poems ; but all inter- 
course between them was subsequently broken off. 


' look, and gesture. 


The course of study followed by Blacklock at college 
-was that usually gone through for the purpose of enter- 
ing upon the ministry; but it was not till after the 
abandonment of a project (which he began to entertain 
in 1757, and from which he was dissuaded by Mr Hume; 
after making considerable preparations towards it) for 
delivering lectures on oratory, that he finally adopted 
the resolution of becoming a clergyman. Having ap- 
plied himself for some time exclusively to the necessary 
studies, he was licensed as a preacher by the presbytery 
of Dumfries, in 1759. He soon acquired considerable 
reputation as a pulpit orator, and took great delight in 
composing sermons, a considerable number of which he 
left behind him; these it was at one time the intention 
of his friends to publish, but for some reason or other 
this has never been done. 

Ihave already adverted to the unthinking insults to 
which his blindness exposed him while a boy, and it ap- 
Pa but too certain that many who had arrived at man- 

ood in respect of their outward frame, did not treat 
him with greater tenderness in his maturer years. They 
did not, perhaps, decoy him to the edge of a ditch that 
they might have the satisfaction of seeing him flounder 
into it, or offer prickles to his grasp that they might be 
diverted by the contortions of countenance which the 
unexpected wounds occasioned; but they went to see the 
blind poet, and induced him to recite his verses, from 
the same kind of motive that takes people to witness the 
exhibition of a learned pig. Blacklock’s position in re~ 
gard to such visitors was peculiarly painful: he was in 
a great measure dependent upon his talents for support ; 
and to have indignantly refused to display them, would 
have been to raise up obstacles to his own success. His 
feelings were at the same time the most nicely wrought, 
and even the triumphs of genius did not afford him per- 
fect gratification ; for he knew that his hearers were not 
carried away by his enthusiasm, but listened with a cold 

and critical attention, noting every peculiarity of tone, 
He has himself told us how exqui- 
sitely painful was the consciousness of being the object 
of such unfeeling curiosity. 

In 1752, the Earl of Selkirk procured from the Crown 
a presentation to the parish of Kirkcudbright in favour 
of Mr Blacklock, who, having thus the prospect of a 
competent income, married Mrs Sarah Johnston, daugh- 
ter of Mr Joseph Johnston, surgeon in Dumfries. But, 
though not disappointed in the happiness he expected 
to derive from this union, the gleam of fortune which 
seems to have induced him to form it, forsook him im- 
mediately after the step was taken. He was ordained a 
few days after his marriage ; but the people of the pa- 
rish refused, on account of his blindness, to acknowledge 
him as their pastor; and a lawsuit was commenced, 
which, after two years, was compromised by Blacklock. 
retiring upon a moderate annuity. From the first mo- 
ment of opposition, it had been his wish to make this 
arrangement, not from any conviction of incompetency 
to the duties of a parish minister, but because he saw it 
was needless to contend against a prejudice so strougly 
maintained. 

In 1764, after the connection between him and the pa- 
rish of Kirkcudbright was dissolved in the manner just 
mentioned, Blacklock removed to Edinburgh, where he 
received boarders into his house, superintending the 
studies of those who chose to have such assistance. ‘ In 
this occupation,” says Mackenzie, “no teacher was per- 
haps ever more agreeable to his pupils, nor master of a 
family to its inmates, than Dr Blacklock. The gentle- 
ness of his manners, the benignity of his disposition, and 
that warm interest in the happiness of others which led 
him so constantly to promote it, were qualities that could 
not fail to procure him the love and regard of the young 
people committed to his charge; while the society which 
esteem and respect for his character and his genius often 
assembled at his house, afforded them an advantage 
rarely to be found in establishments of a similar kind. 
The writer of this account has frequently been a witness 
of the family scene at Dr Blacklock’s; has seen the 
good man amidst the circle of his young friends, eager to 
do him all the little offices of kindness which he seemed 
so much to merit and to feel. In this society he appear- 
ed entirely to forget the privation of sight, and the me- 

lancholy, which, at other times, it might produce. He 
entered with the cheerful playfulness of a pans man 
into all the sprightly narrative, the sportful fancy, the 
humorous jest, that rose around him. It was a sight 
highly gratifying to philanthropy to see how much a 
mind endowed with knowledge, kindled by genius, and, 
above all, lighted up with innocence and piety, like 
Blacklock’s, could overcome the weight of its owo cala- 
mity, and enjoy the content, the happiness, the gaiety of 
others. Several of those inmates of Dr Blacklock’s 
house retained, in future life, all the warmth of that im- 
pression which his friendship at this early period had 
made upon them ; and in various quarters of the world 
he had friends and correspondents, from whom no length 
of time, or distance of place, had ever estranged him.” 

In these hours o* social relaxtion, Blacklock found 
one of the greatest pleasures of his existence.: Music 
also afforded him a lively gratification; for he sang 
with taste, aud performed tolerably well on several in- 
struments, particularly on the flute. He had learned to 
ae on the flageolet in consequeiice of a dream in which 

e supposed himself to listen to the most enchanting 
melody, produced by a shepherd ona hill-side from that 
instrument; and he always carried one in his pocket, on 
which he was by no ineans averse from being asked to 
perform—“‘a natural feeling,” says Mackenzie, ‘for a 
blind man, who thus adds a scene to the drama of his 
society.” 

Finding that his increasing years and infirmities re- 
quired repose, Dr Blacklock discontinued the keeping 
of boarders in 1787. But though his bodily vigour be- 
gan to fail, he experienced no diminution of that bene- 
volence which had ever characterised him. His own 
genius having been greatly indebted to patronage, he 
was ready to acknowledge it in others, an especially to 


‘ 
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cultivate and bring it into reputation where he found it 
struggling with obscurity. Nor were his efforts for this 
purpose confined to occasional acts cf liberality—they 
were laborious and long-continued. He had takena boy 
from a village near Carlisle to lead him, and perceiving 
in the youth a willingness to learn, taught him Latin, 
Greek, and French, and_ having thus tted him for a 
situation superior to that in which he was born, 

rocured for him the situation of secretary to Lord 
Milton, who was chief active manager of' state affairs 
in Scotland for many years. This young man was 
Richard Hewitt,*known to the admirers of Scottish 
song as the author of ‘Roslin Castle.” Hewitt tes- 
tified his gratitude to his instructor by a copy of com- 
plimentary verses, in every line of which may be traced 
the chief excellence of compositions of that description 
—sincerity; but he did not long enjoy his change of 
fortune, having died in 1764 trom the fatigue of the of- 
fice to which he had been elevated. 

But we find a still more eminent example of Black- 
jock’s solicitude to promote the interests of the sons of 
genius, in his being the first man among the literary 
circlés of Edinburgh who appreciated the poetry of 
Burns (perhaps, indeed, because he had the earliest op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted with it), and kindled 
in the author the ambition of a prize beyond that of pro- 
vincial fame. The Rev. Mr Lawrie of Newmills had 
transmitted to Blacklock a copy of the Kilmarnock edi- 
tion of Burns’s Poems. It is not easy fora modern reader 
to understand with what wonder and delight Blacklock 
must have perused them. In our time, the pleasure felt 
from his most perfect pieces is damped by the recollec- 
tion of their author’s melancholy fate. What reflecting 
mind can turn from the perusal of the “* Mountain Dai- 
sy.”’ with any other feeling than that of sorrow that Burns 
was not a better anda happier man? But while his 
career was yet torun, with what enviable anticipations 
must such a perusal have inspired a generous heart! 
Here was poetry the purest and most genuine: he who 

roduced it was of nonote; but to what a high place in 

is country’s esteem might he not rise! The world was 
shen all before him, and he capable of attaining whatever 
fame the most ardent imagination could desire. With 
calmness, yet with energy, the enthusiastic Blacklock 
indicated his own admiration and the certainty of the 
poet’s future fame:—‘‘ ] had taken the last farewell of 
my few friends,” says Burns; ‘‘my chest was on the 
road to Greenock ; I had composed the lastsong I should 
ever measure in Scotland—‘ The gloomy nightis. gather- 
ing fast’—when a letter from Dr Blacklock to a friend of 
mine overthrew all my schemes, by opening new pro- 
spects to my poetic ambition. The Doctor belonged to 
a set of critics for whose applause 1 had not dared to 
hopé. His opinion that I would meet with encourage- 
ment in Edinburgh for a second edition, fired me so 
much, that away I posted for that city, without a single 
acquaintance, or a_ single letter of introduction.”— 
* Blacklock received him,”’ says Dr Currie, ‘with all 
the ardour of affectionate admiration ; he eagerly intro- 
duced him tothe respectable circle of his friends; he 
consulted his interest; he emblazoned his fame; he 
lavished upon him all the kindness of a generous and 
feeling heart, into which nothing selfish or envious ever 

found admittance.” 

Besides the miscellaneous poems by which Dr Black- 
lock is best known as an author, he published several 
other works. In his latter years he was occasionally af- 
flicted with deafness—in his case a double calamity, as 
at the period when it visited him, he was in a manner 
shut ovt from all communication wich the external world. 
in this forlorn condition—old, blind, and sometimes deaf 
—it was more difficult for him than formerly to bear up 
against the depression-of spirits to which he had always 
been more or less subject; but his gentleness of temper 
never forsook him, and though he could not alkGeether 
avoid complaint, he was not loath to discover and state 
some alleviating circumstance along with it. He died 
from fever, after a week’s illness, on the 7th July 1791, 
and was buried in the ground of St Cuthbert’s Chapel of 
Ease, where there is a tombstone erected to his memory, 
with an inscription by Dr Beattie. 

It has been said of Dr Blacklock that “ he never lost 

“a friend nor made a foe ;” and perhaps no literary man 
ever passed through life so perfectly free from envious 
feeling, and so entirely respected and beloved. His con- 
versation was lively and entertaining; his wit was ac- 
knowledged, but it had no tinge of malice; his temper 
was gentle, his feelings warm—intense; his whole cha- 
racter was one to which may be applied the epithet of 
ainjable, without any qualification. 

To Dr Blacklock as a poet, the rank of first-rate ex- 
cellence has not been assigned, and is not claimed ; but 
fris works possess solid merits, which will always re- 
pay a perusal. The thoughts are for the most part vi- 
xorous, seldom less than just; and they are conveyed 
with a certain intensity of expression, which shows them, 
even when not uncommon in themselves, to be the off- 
spring of a superior genius. As the production of a 
blind man, they present a study of the very highest in- 
terest, and have frequently been viewed as a pro- 
blem in the science of mind.— Abridged from Chambers’ 
Scottish Biographical Dictionary. ; 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

There are at least one million and a quarter of scholars 
belonging to Sunday schools in the united kingdom; 
and, taking the population at twenty-one millions, that 
will give one child to Sunday schools out of every seven- 
teen persons of the population. The average expense 
of conducting a Sunday school, of two hundred children, 
is about L.5 per annum for Jessons and books, if pur- 
chased at the Sunday School Union Depository, and 
about L.15 per annum for rent: the chief part of which 
sums are, in most cases, contributed by the teachers 
themselves, in addition to their gratuitous labour. So 
that the children can be deatucted in the Sunday schoo] 
for two shillings per aunum.—Jmperial Magazine. 


CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 


Colunn for Wittle Wops and Girls. 
My Dear Littif Boys, 
AGaAin I return with pleasure to the agreeable duty of fur- 


nishing for your instructive entertainment a relation of certain 
remarkable things well worthy of your attention, aud which, I 


have no doubt, your little sisters will be quite as glad to hear 
something of as yourselves. 


Run, therefore, to the door, and 
call Elizabeth, and Mary, and Emma, and all the rest of them, 
and tell them that the gentleman who puts the nice true stories 
into the Journal for boys has just called, and broughta pretty little 
book in his pocket, containing a variety of delightful pieces, 
which it will be quite charming to read by the fire-side, Ay, 
now that is right—there you are all gathered; so sit down in 
quietness ; and see you, Tom, you who are a clever little chap, 
and aresaid to be the best reader, take this handsome volume, 
which you perceive is entitled ‘Art tn NATURE,”—an ingeni- 
ous and pleasing production, just published, for the special use 
of all good boys and gitls; and commence reading, in a clear soft 
voice, the account given bythe author of the character and habits 
of Bees. The chapter, I think, isthat called ‘* The Confection- 
ers”—a subject which is prettily introduced. 

«Spring walks over the earth clothed in beauty as with a gar- 
ment, and thousands of lovely flowers arise in her footprints. 

«There the rose unveils 
Her breast of beauty, and each delicate bud 
O’ the season comes in turn to bloom and perish, 
But first of all the violet, with an eye 
Blue as the midnight heavens; the frail snow-drop, 
Born of the breath of winter, and on his brow 
Fixed likea pale and solitary star; 
The languid hyacinth, and wild primrose, 
And daisy trodden down like modesty ; 
The fox-glove, in whose drooping bells the bee 
Makes her sweet music; the tangled woodbine, 
Lilacs, and flowering limes, and scented thorns, 
And some from whom the voluptuous winds of June 
Catch their perfumings,’ 

How delighted are children with them! See, they come joy- 
ously with what they have gathered ! but they have loaded them- 
selves too much ;—one blue flower, and then a yellow one, and 
now one of crimson, fallsfrom the pinafore to the ground; and 
in the meadows, some are bounding about ‘‘to gather king- 
cups,” or make of them alittle heap, and then sort or bind 
them together, with many asly antic and merry gambol, 

And this feeling seems sometimes ‘* to grow with the growth, 
and strengthen with the strength.”’ People of early times and 
distant spots showed its powers. Flowers were used at banquets, 
scattered in the temples, presented on the altars, strewed in the 
path of conquerors, and offered by the young and the aged as the 
expression of friendship and of love. 

With such thoughts as these, Mr and Mrs Elwood were 
walking, preceded by their two children, one fine morning 
towards the end of May, when, as they were about to pass a 
garden in which there was a snug and rose-covered cottage, Mr 
Elwood desired his children to stop and observe what was going 
on. A boy, who had been set to watch the hive, had just given 
notice of the flight ofitsinmates, and forthwitha ringing com- 
menced with pans and fire-shovels, to ‘* charm them down,” as 
the country people say. Happily, the queen-bee quickly alighted 
on theend of a bough, and the rest of the bees clustered about her, 
when the neatly-dressed and healthy-looking cottagers spread a 
cloth on’ the table, and, holdingan empty hive under the swarm, 
suddenly shook them into it, aud placed it, with its captives, on 
the cloth. Then they were carried to the spot they were to 
occupy, on the edge of a flower-bed; and in a few hours, Mr 
E. remarked, they would be perfectly contented with their new 
home. 

Frederick and Emma wished to know all about these wonder- 
ful little creatures at once; but their father said he could 
give the best account of the hive bee when he was at home, 
because he had some books there from which he should like to 
read the remarks of those who had attentively studied the sub- 
ject; and, as they were about to return, their patience would 
not long be exercised. 

Accordingly, Mrs E. had no sooner taken off her bonnet and 
shawl, and entered the parlour where Mr E. and his son were 
seated, than Emma came bounding in, saying, ‘ Now, dear papa, 
for the bees !” f 

* Or suppose we call them the confectioners,’ said her father, 
* We'passed Mr Duncombe’s shop ‘just now, so full of candles, 
jellies, and preserves; but these little creatures were wholesale 
manufacturers of sweets even before the flood. In many parts 
of the east, honey may still be drank from the rock, in cavities 
of which it is frequently déposited; and doubtless it was often 
teceived from thence by the patriarchs themselves. But shal] I 
tell you, my dears, about their making honey only, or shall 
I connect with this some other curious things ? 

E. Perhaps, papa, making honey would be a very short story; 
and the longer one of yours is, the better we like it. 

Mr E. Then I will begin with reading what Reaumur says 
about dividing a swarm—a process like that which you have just 
seen :--‘ After the tumult excited by their removal into a little 
glass hive was calmed, and I had jooked at it for ten minutes, 
for the first time in my life I succeeded in seeing a queen bee, 
which was walking at the bottom of the case. For the first few 
minutesin which I followed her with my eyes, I was tempted to be- 
lieve that the stories of the respect paid her by the other bees, 
the train by which she was attended, were fables rather than 
facts. She was alone, and walking, perhaps, at a slower pace 
than the rest. The friends who were with me were pleased to 
discover in her gait something of gravity and majesty. She ad- 
vanced unattended to one of the squares of the hive, up which 
she mounted to join a group of her subjects perched at the top. 
In a little time she appeared at the bottom, but stillsadly neglect- 
ed, She ascended a second time, and I lost sight of her for a 
few instants ; she then appeared for the third time at the bottom 
of the hive. Now, however, twelve or fifteen bees were ranged 
around her, and seemed to form her train. In the first moments 
oftrouble and confusion we think only of ourselves. If we 
were in a large saloon, and it had suddenly broken down, in 
the confusion we should forget that others dearer than ourselves 
were in the room. Thus it was with these bees; for, being hud- 
dled into the little glass hive, turned topsy-turvy, the first im- 
pulse of each seemed self-preservation; and it was only when 
they had recovered their composure that they began to recollect 
the mother, which, in their fright, they had forgotten and ne- 
glected. 

* In spite of my inclination to believe that the first train 


which I had perceived was the effect of chance—in spite of my 
disposition to think that a big bee would be followed precisely 
because it was big—I was forced to acknowledge that there was 
some other foundation for the homage, the cares, and atten- 


tions, which the rest paid to ker who was destined to be the 


mother of a numerous progeny. The queen, with her little 
suite, disappeared for a moment among a cluster of bees. 
short time she re-appeared at the bottom of the hive, when a 
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dozen others hastened to join the train. A row flanked her oa 
each side as she walked; others met her before, and made way 
as she advanced; and in 4 very short time she was surrounded 
by a circle of upwards of thirty bees. Some of these, ap- 
proaching nearer than others, licked her with their trunks; 
others extended their organ, filled with honey, for her to sip 
sometimes J saw her stop to partake of the food; at other 
times she sucked when in motion.’ 

E. But what are the other bees in a swarm? 

Mr E. It consists, first, of teorkers, amounting generally to 
many thousands in number, and easily recognised by their 
smallness and their industry ; and, secondly, of males, of which 
severa] hundreds belong to each community; these are larger 
than the working bee, and live idly, 

F. How do they begin to work, papa? 

Mr E. By searching for pollen, or yellow dust, which lies 
loosely in the middle of flowers. As the breast, legs, and many 
other parts of the bee’s body are covered with a fine down or 
hair, it enters the cup of a flower, rolls itself round, and is soon 
quite covered with the yellow dust. The last joint but one of 
each leg is formed exactly like a2 brush, anil these natural brushes 
are passed one after another over the various parts of its body 
to secure the treasure, and to collect it into two little heaps. 
The thighs of the last pair of its legs are furnished with two 
cavities fringed with hair; and these form a convenient litile 
basket for its use. The dust collected from a thousand flowers 
is kneaded into smail pellets, or balls, and stuck into these 
hollows, and as soon as the balls are as large asa grain of pep- 
per, away flies the insect to place its store in the hive. On 
reachingit, it enters one of the cells head foremost, takes out 
the pellets from the cavities, and these, being moistened and 
mixed with a small portion of honey, are kneaded into a sub- 
stance called in the country ‘bee-bread,’ a proper supply of 
which is necessary to the health and strength of the bees dur- 
ing the winter season. Without this, they become consump- 
tive and die. Besides this, however, they want propolis, 

F, What is that, papa? 

Mr E. A resinous gum found in certain trees, such as the 
birch, the willow, and the poplar. Near the outlet of one of 
his hives, Huber placed some branches of the latter, out of 
which comes a transparent juice of the colour of garnet. Un 
these some weaker bees soon perched, Having taken some of 
the gum, they formed it into pellets, put them into the baskets 
of their thighs, and, thus loaded, flew to the hive, where some 
of their fellow-labourers instantly came to help them in laying it 
down; after which the pellets were laid in a little heap as near 
as possible to the place where they were to be used. A bee then 
drew out.a thread from the mass, which it cut off with its teeth, 
and held with the claw of one of its feet; and when he came 
out, one part of the cell was found by this means to be lined and 
soldered. Others gave him their aid, proceeding from one cell 
to another, until all the cells destined for the young had been 
soldered and strengthened by this substance, which is soft at 
first, and at length becomes much harder than wax. 

E. Wax, papa! what is wax? 

Mr E£. It isa secretion found in the form of scales under the 
belly of the bee. Among the workers in a hive, some are ar- 
chitects, who plan and build, and, at the same time, nurse the 
young; and others only bring the materials, but do not give 
them shape; the former Huber calls the nurse bees; the latter, 
wax-workers. The wax-workers, then, having filled themselves 
at the flowers, hang motionless in festoons—that is, like rows of 
curtains one above another—and, in four-and-twenty hours, thin 
white scales appear under the rings of the abdomen, Huber 
watched some doing this, and, at length, saw a bee come out 
from the middle of the group, and, clearing a space about an 
inch round at the top of the hive, applied the pincers of one of 
its legs to its side, took off a scale of wax, and began to mince it 
with its tongue, which sometimes appeared like a bricklayer’s 
trowel, then flattened like a spatula, or broad-bladed knife; and 
at other times, ending in a point like a pencil. Thescale, moist« 
ened with a frothy liquid, became glutinous, and was drawn out 
likea ribbon.. This bee, which Huber calls ‘ the founder,’ then 
put all the wax it could make to the vault of the hive, and went 
its way; a second did the like; a third followed, but, owing to 
some blunder, did not put the wax in the right line, upon which 
another bee, as if sensible of the defect, removed the misplaced 
wax, and, carrying it to the former heap, placed it there exactly 
in the order and direction pointed out. 

F. What was done then, papa? 

Mr E. The result of these labours was a little block of wax, 
fixed to the vaultof the hive, running ina straight line, with a 
rough surface, but round in its edges, half an inch long, a sixth 
of an inch high, and about the twenty-fourth part of an inch 
thick. The wax-workers, having got the stock of materials 
ready, an architect, or nurse-bee, quitted the cluster, examined 
both sides of the block, felt about with its antenne, or horns, 
and then, like a skilful mason, began to scoop out, exactly in 
the centre, as much of the block as equalled the size of a com- 
mon cell; and, after kneading what it had removed, placed it 
carefully at the sides of the opening. Having done this it 
was succeeded by a second bee: and, in this manner, upwards 
of twenty workers followed each other, each one taking care 
to push forward the material so as to extend the walls of the 
cell. 

F. But, papa, is not the stock of wax they make soon out? 

Mr E. It would be, were not the wax-workers constantly mak- 
ing afresh supply. Their dispatch is very great. When first 
settlec in a new hive, they will sometimes form a comb twenty- 
seven inches long, by seven or eight inches wide, in twenty-four 
hours; and they will half fill the hive 1n five or six days: thus 
in the first fifteen days of their possession of a new bode, as 
much wax is made as they use during the remainder of the year. 

E. Of what use are the cells” 


Mr E. The first sort are for the larve, or grubs of workers ; 
the second for those of the males, or drones, which are larger, 
and usually placed in the middle of the comb; the third are the 
royal cells) Some might suppose that the various cells com- 
posing a cake are little habitations for the workers to rest in, each 
in his own bouse after the labours of the day, but it is not so; 


some are filled with honey, and others are closed up. Mostof 
the cells, indeed, contain a little worm—the young of the bee, 
which is an object of the greatest anxiety and care. The mode 
of rest is singular; four or five cling toa part of the hive, and 
stretch out their hind legs, to which others cling by their fore- 
feet; these do the same for another line; and thus at all times 
bunches, or festoons, of bees, may be seen reposing. Huber, 
‘however, has seen the workers retire to a cell, and remain mo- 
tionless for twenty minutes. 

F, tow long are the bees in growing, papa? 

My BE. I will read what Huber says:—‘* The worm of the 
worker takes twenty days, the male twenty-four, the queen six- 
teen days, in reaching maturity, The worker remains three days 
in the egg, and five in the grub state, when the bees close up its 
cell with a waxen covering; it is thirty-six hours in spinning its 
cocoon; in three days it changes to anymph, or chrysalis, passes 
six in that form, and then comes forth a perfect bee. The male 
passes three days in the egg, six and a half as a worm, and on the 
twenty-fourth makes its appearance asa winged animal. The 
royal insect passes three days in the egg; is five a worm, when 
the bees close its cell, and it immediately begins its cocoon, which 
js finished in twenty-four hours. During eleven days, and even 
sixteen hours.of the twelfth, it remains ina state of complete re- 
pose. Its transformation into a nymph then takes place, in 
which state four days and a part of a fifth are passed.” 

F, Does she lay any eggs? 

Mr BE. On the fifth day after her appearance, she quits the 
hive; forty-six hours after she begins to lay eggs, anda hive 
will often contain forty thousand inhabitants, the most of them 
her own offspring. ‘The first eggs of the queen always produce 
workers, She must be at least eleven months old before she 
begins to lay the eggs of males; the time she and the workers 
well know, and they take care to provide suitable cells. 

F. That is very strange. Are the queen’s'cells like the others ? 

Mx E. No; they are like a pear with the stem downwards. 
"When the queen lays in them, they are like an acorn-cup; after 
this’ they are quite closed up. Careful as the bees are at other 

imes of materials and of space, when their future queen is con- 

cerned, neither is grudged. More wax goes to make the cradle 
of the infant queen than would build a hundred, or a hundred 
and fifty common cells, and on them no labour is spared, 

E, Does a cellever tumble, papa? 

Mr E. Mr Walond, onlooking at his bee-boxes one day, saw 
that a centre comb, burdened with honey, had separated, and 
was leaning against another comb, so as to prevent the passing 
between of the bees. This accident made the bees very active, 
but Mr W. could not see what wasdone, But, at the end of a 
week, he found they had made two horizontal pillars betwixt 
the two combs, and had taken so much of the honey and wax 
from the top of each as toallow the passing of a bee; in about 
ten days more there was a passage quite free. 

F. How do the cells look, papa ? 

MY E. As to their shape, J must talk to you another time, 
But, while building, they seem to be soft, not smooth, nor yet 
transparent, but of a dull white colour; in a few days they be- 
come tinged with yellow, and their edges become thicker, less 
yeguiar, heavier, and so tough that they will bend rather than 
break. A glutinous substance may be seen round the opening, 
and threads of this are applied to various parts, as if to bind 
and strengthen the walls. This appears to be produced from 
the propolis of which J have told you, Beside painting and 
varnishing their ceils, as I have just described, they strengthen 
the weaker parts with a peculiar sort of mortar. And it is re- 
markable, that, while our houses soon fail and decay, those of 
the bees grow stronger the oftener they change inhabitants. 
Every bee-grub, before it changes into a nymph, fastens its 
skin to the partitions of its cell, but without altering, in the 
least, the regularity of its figure. Accordingly, the same lod- 
ging may serve during summer for three or four grubs, one after 
the other, and next season, it may be used by an equal number. 
Reaumur found as many as seven or eight skins spread over one 
another, so that all the cells, being thus covered again and 
again, and well dried and cemented with propolis, daily become 
more solid. When, however, by these means the cells become too 
small, they are sometimes used as storehouses for bee-bread and 
honey ; and, at others, bees are bred in them: these, therefore, 
are, of necessity, smaller, and form, in fact, the important class 
of nurse-bees. 

E. Papa, how do they get the honey? 
like Duncombe, they were makers of sweets. 


Mr E. It is obtained from that part of a flower called the nec- 
tarium., To collect this, the bee has a trunk or tongue, which 
it can double up or lengthen at pleasure. 
by which the fluid is to be sucked up, but like a tongue to lick 
away the honied juice, which the bee always knows where to 
find, though it is only lately that skilful botanists knew where 
it was. This sweet juice, conveyed by the tongue to the mouth, 
passes into the first stomach, or honey-bag; and when this is 
filled, the bee returns to the hive, and taking only a small part 
for its own use, puts the remainder into one of the cells, or de- 
livers it to another bee at the entrance of the hive, and flies 
off for a fresh supply. Some honey-combs are always left open 
for the common use of the workers, but the greater number of 
cells filled during the summer are carefully stopped up until the 
internal supply of honey begins to fail. _When, however, the 
honey is very plentiful, the bees lengthen their cells, or build 
new ones in which to store it. 


F. Papa, Ihavejust thought of something; can you tell us 
what is done when a queen dies ? 

Mr E. With pleasure, my dear, lanswer your question, by re- 
lating one of the'most astonishing facts in the history of bees, 
‘When a queen dies, they proceed to repair the loss. For this 
purpose they form several of their royal cells, and taking acom- 
mon worker-worm out of the ordinary ones, they put it into 
a royal cell, feed it with royal food, and, ina few days, the 
worker becomes a queen. In many parts of Germany, the 
peasants, knowing this, shut up a few hundred working bees 
with a piece of honey-comb, containing common grubs three or 
Tour days old; the worker-bees immediately set about destroy- 
ing some of the common cells, make royal cells instead, place 
the grubs in these cells, and give them food proper for grubs 
which are to become queens, ‘This experiment never fails. 
Ia due time, a number of young queens is produced, all are 
destroyed but one, and she governs the hive. Thus hives 

re multiplied at pleasure. And now, my dears, haye you any 
more quéstions to ask? 

F. Not now, papa.” 


For you said that, 


THE OLD FAMILIAR FACES. 
By Cuarves Lame. 
T loved a love once, fairest among women ; 


* ‘Closed all her doors on me, I must not see her— 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


J have a friend, a kinder friend has no man; 
Like an ingrate, I left my friend abruptly ; 
Left him, to muse on the old familiar faces. 


l have had playmates, I have had companions, 
In my days of childhood, in my joyful school days— 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


I have been laughing, I have been carousing, 
Drinking late, sitting late, with my bosom cronies— 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces, 


Ghost-like, I paced round the haunts of my childhood, 
Earth seemed a desert I was bound to traverse, 
Seeking to find the old familiar faces, 


Friend of my bosom, thou more than a brother, 
Why wert thou not born in my father’s dwelling? 
So might we talk of the old familiar faces. 


How some they haye died, and some they have left me, 
Aud some are taken from me; all are departed; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


EMIGRATION.—Unirep SrarTes. 


“ Atseven o'clock a. mM. (continues Mr Fergusson, in 
his ‘ Notes”), we embarked in the North America, a 
splendid steam-boat, of which the Americans are justly 
proud, to proceed up the Hudsonto Albany, a distance of 
145 miles. ‘Ihe morning was rather cold, anda sirong 
breeze blew downthe river, wind, and tide, and stream, be. 
ing all against us, notwithstanding of which, the irresisti- 
ble power by which we were impelled landed us in Al- 
bany within fourteen hours. It is difficult for those. who 
have never seen an American steam-boat, to conceive its 
elegance and comfort. They are handsomely fitted up, 
well furnished, and a capital table is kept, while the to- 
tal absence of coal-smoke leaves eyery thing tidy and 
clean. The North America is a day-boat, that is, she 
performs her voyage between sunrise and sunset, a cir- 
cumstance of which travellers ought to be aware, as they 
may deprive themselves of the enjoyment which the 
highly interesting scenery of the Hudson affords, should 
they chance to go unawares by an evening boat. This 
fine vessel is propelled by two engines of ninety horse- 
power each; the steersman, from an elevated platform) 
in the fore-end, guides the vessel by ropes which com-' 


vance, universally employed in America, enabling the 
person at the helm to command an uninterrupted view ot 
the ship’s course, and to escape many dangers which 
mightotherwise occur. 
nificent. public cabin, with suitable private accommo- 
dation for ladies. Her length is about 225 feet, and 
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her breadth 60. There are a lower and upper deck for 
promenading, with anawning when the sun is powerful, 
and, in short, every luxury and comfort which the best 
hotel could afford, not forgetting the barber's shop, 
where the master informed me he had frequently the 
honour of taking fifty gentlemen by the nose in one fere- 
noon. This ancient craft, so greatly degenerated in our 
own country, seems to be herein its very zenith. Innu- 
merable are the party-coloured poles in every town, indi- 
cating the barber’s shop, and, the general practice being 
favourable to their calling, they are in great request. I 
observed, in New York, one of the sides of the shop 
fitted up with pigeon holes, where stood the labelled 
soap-boxes of Mr A, Mr 6, &c., indicating steady custo- 
mers. The steam-boats and large hotels have generally 
a barber as part of the establishment, and I found them 
every where maintaining the old professional character of 
cleanly, civil, and obliging gossips. 

The fare to Albany is only 9s.6d., and a very moderate 
charge for meals. Of course, it is a favourable mode of 
conveyance, and the company is not always remarkably 
select. The steward told me he had nine hundred pas- 
sengers to breakfast and dinner one day last summer, and 
that 500 or 600 are frequent. With such a multitude 
some confusion must unavoidably occur, however ex- 
cellent the arrangements, and. these appeared to me to 
be very complete. Upon this occasion I think we sat 
down about 200 at table; many homely enough in ap- 
pearance, but nothing either rude or revolting came 
under my notice. I was seated at dinner between Judge 

Ss . 2 very intelligent man, and of much repute as a» 
lawyer, and a plain Massachussets farmer. We soon 
got engaged in agricultural conversation, for the judge 
was well versed in these matters, and afforded much 
useful advice and information ‘to the professional farmer 
and his friends. After dinner he entered into more general 
discussion, running over the different States, and point- 
ing out to me what he considered their relative advanta- 
ges and draw-backs. He thinks well of Ohio and some 
parts of Indiana for European settlers, and strongly ad- 
vised me, if 1 thought of a purchase, to prefer a farm 
already, in some measure, improved, and to be upon 
my guard against designing persons, whoare every where 
on the look-out for strangers. He assured me that a 
good understanding with Great Britain was daily gain- 
ing ground in the States, and that the idea prevailed, 
that if the two nations stand by each other, they may 
rule the world. 

I had a long chat with the Massachussets farmers, 
who had been at New York with a drove of fat oxen, 
weighing about 75 stones (14 lb. to the stone) each, and 
for which they had got about L.22 a-head. They were 
in high spirits, as every thing was bearing a high price. 
Their sheep are Saxon and Merino, and they had re- 
fused 2s. 84d. 75 cents. per pound for their wool, while 
last. year they considered themselves well paid with 
2s. 1d, 50 cents. They raise fine crops of turnips, and 
rear many sheep. A ewe fetches this season 9s., while 

1 last year she brought ‘only 4s, 6d. They pay a sheep. 


The North America has a mag. | 


municate with the rudder ; a safe and admirable contri- | 
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doctor 27s. each 100 sheep per annum for his attendance. 
and this man devotes himself to sheep alone, never ine 
terfering with any other stock. He came out to them 
from England. 

Our dinner table was supplied with a profusion of 
good things, well cooked, and neatly served up, The 
captain takes the head of the table, the ladies who have 
no gentlemen along with them being always under his 
special charge ; and, however large the party, or how- 
ever mixed the company, scrupulous deference is paid to 
the accommodation of the’ fair ; and, J am confident, the 
most unpolished farmer would suffer any inconyenience 
rather than interfere with a lady’s comfort. xu 

The fare from New York to Albany, 145 miles, is, as 
before observed, two dollars, or 9s. 6d., and the char, 
for an excellent dinner 2s. 3d., or half a dollar, includ. 
ing brandy, whisky, and Hollands, placed upon the 
table, at the discretiott of the company—a latitude 
which, I may here observe, was never abused, upon this 
or any other occasion, throughout my tour. ‘Whe sce- 
nery of the Hudson, between New York and Albany, is 
probably not to be surpassed in romantic beauty by any 
river scenery in the world. About forty miles aboye New 
York, the river emerges from the high lands, and, for 
100 miles above that, theeye is gratified by a succession 
of lofty mountains, and bold rocky headlands, clothed 
in wood—towns, villas, farms, &c. in perpetual succes- 
sion. ‘he river itself is a noble object, covered with 
innumerable sloops and steamers, sometimes making 
abrupt turns amongst the rocks, and again stretching 
out like a peaceful lake. 

Albany is an ancient city in American chronology. It 
is the capital of the State of York, and the seat of the 
State government, though now greatly eclipsed : by 
The City, as New York is emphatically termed. A 
great proportion of internal commerce centres in Al- 
bany. The Grand Erie, and the Champlain, or northern 
canal, both find their outlet here, and numerous very 
large steam-boats ply to New York. The population of 
Albany is about 16,000. The tide runs nearly to Troy, 
about six miles above. In contemplating the commer- 
cial enterprise, the busy buzz of men, the large ware- 
houses and stores, the variety of equipages, waggons, 
stage-coaches, &c.: which are met on every hand, asa 
stranger proceeds through the city, it is impossible not 
to revert to the pictures so graphically drawn by an 
amiable and venerable authoress, and to contrast its pre- 
sent condition with the early days of Albany. “ When 
this city was.a kind of semi-rural establishment, eyery 
door had its garden, well, and a little green behind ; 
before every door a tree was planted, rendered interest- 
ing by being coeval with some beloved member of 
the family; many of their trees were of prodigious 
size, and extraordinary beauty, but without regula- 
rity; every one planting the kind that best pleased 
him, or which he thought would afford the most 
agreeable shade to the open portico, at his door, which 
was surrounded by seats, and ascended by a few steps. 
It was in these that each domestic group was seated in 
summer evenings to enjoy the balmy twilight, or the 
serenely clear moonlight. Hach family had a cow, 
fed in the common pasture, at the end of the town. 
In the evening the herd returned altogether, of their 
own accord, with their tinkling bells hung at their 
necks, along the wide and grassy street, to their wonted 
sheltering trees, to be milked at their masters’ doors. 
Nothing could be more pleasing to a simple and be- 
nevolent mind than to see thus at one view all the in- 
habitants of a town, which contained not one very rich, 
nor one very poor, very knowing or very ignorant, very 
rude or very polished, individual ; to see all these child. 
ren of nature, enjoying, in easy indolence or social in- 
tercourse, 

* The cool, the fragrant, and the dusky hour,’ 
clothed in the plainest habits, and with minds as undis- 
guised and artless. These primitive beings were dis- 
persed in porches, grouped according to similarity of 
years and inclinations. At one door were young ma~- 
trons ; at another the elders of the people; at a third, 
the youths and maidens, gaily chatting or singing to- 
gether, while the children played round the trees, or 
waited by the cows, for the chief ingredient of their fru- 
gal supper, which they generally ate, sitting on the 
steps in the open air.” It is a sketch not unworthy of 
Rip Van Winkle himself. The mighty tide of time is 
ever rolling on, and such scenes as these must now be 
looked for in the newly reclaimed. regions of the west, 
or the Canadian forest, where many an embryo city, des. 
tined to rear its edifices, and to diffuse riches and civi- 
lization around, is at this hour commencing its career 
with the saw-mill, the grist-mill, and the wooden wharf. 

The local situation of Albany is very fine, the town 
being placed upon the declivity of a hill, overhanging 
the river on its western bank ; and the panoramic view 
from the roof of the Capitol is beautiful and extensive, 
embracing the Catskill mountains, nearly 4000 feet high, 
clothed with wood to the very summit, the noble Hud. 
son, spreading out below, and a fine country on every 
side.” —Agricultrural Journal. , : 
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FITS OF THRIFT. 
Noruine is more common in the middle ranks of 
life than to find housewifes taking what may be called 
tits of thrift. Though sensible women in their way, 
excellent advisers and charming gossipssand though 
by no means spenders on a great scale, they have no 
enduring principle of economy, but are only frugal by 
fits and starts. They take qualms of thriftiness now 
and then—sometimes from reading a string of plausi- 
ble receipts for cookery on a cheap scale, or from being 
‘struck with the excellent arrangements in the house- 
hold of a friend, who tells her, that, by managing in 
such and such a manner, salting all her own beef, and 
making all her own preserves, she has, one way and 
another, saved a good deal of money, Which is really 
a thing of some consequence in these bad times, when 
so little iscomingin. This chronic frugality is com- 
amon to single ladies, under, as well as above one-and- 
twenty, and to married ladies with large families. 
The fits have different tendencies, although the pre- 
vailing symptoms are the same. Occasionally the 
furor seizes one single young lady in a family of sis- 
ters; and I have seen that it comes on most commonly 
in the spring. In such cases the disease perhaps takes 
the direction of butter andeggs. Some day about the 
month of April or May, and when breakfast is on the 
table, the young lady begins to make observations on 
the dearth and rancidity of the butter. I declare for 
my part, says she, we have been poisoned for the last 
six months with that stuff that we get from the wo- 
man who keeps the little shop in the area on the op- 
posite side of the street. You know it was only out 
of pity to her when her husband was burnt to death 
at the distillery, that we said that we would take some 
small things from her; but you see she does not keep 
wholesome articles, and really, in my opinion, it is 
high time we were looking about for something we can 
trust to. With this sort of discourse the young notable 
opens the plan of her campaign. She says sheisresolved 
to rise every morning at seven, and go with a basket 
herself to the market. The mornings, she says, are 
now greatly lengthened out, and, besides saving a 
penny, a pound on the butter, and getting a better ar- 
ticle, she is confident the walk will prove of great 
benefit to her health. It may always be observed that 
the husband, father, or elder brother of the notable, 
never makes any objections when such schemes of 
saving are propounded. : They know intuitively that 
the whole is a delusion, which will work itself off in 
a week or two; that the’same disease has visited the 
family once every year about the same period ever 
since they can xecollect, and that it will now, as for- 
merly, only furnish a little harmless temporary ex- 
citement in the house. Armed with a negative ap- 
proval from these relations, together with a pound 
note, the young notable starts next Saturday morning 
between seven and eight o’clockgand after taking half 
an hour to array herself in an undress, studiously se- 
lecting for the occasion a shabbyish shawl, and a pair 
of shoes that she puts on only on “bad days,” also 
a straw bonnet faded both in the material and in the 
ribbon, she sallies forth with her basket to the mar- 
ket. With what an air of knowingness she goes 
4rom cart to cart, examining, and tasting, and smell- 
ing theircontents! How she tries to elicit, by cross- 
questioning the man in the sky-blue coat, or the 
blowsky girl in the dimity head-gear, sitting amidst 
their savoury boxes with leather hinges, every par- 
ticular in the history of the butter; where and when 
it was made, and why it happens to be wp this morn- 
ing, and so forth. How she wanders amidst the egg 
women, holding up the eggs between her and the 
light, asking if they be sure they are not Orkney 
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eggs, and what their probable age may be? 
with toiling up and down the market for three quar- 
ters of an hour, and beating down the prices in a most 
exemplary manner, she at last accomplishes her pur- 
chases, and brings home her cargo of native produce. 
When you come down to breakfast, you will be at once 
reminded of what has been going on, by the air of 
superiority and triumph assumed by Miss Notable. 
She thinks that by rising an hour sooner than any 
body else, and saving, as she thinks, the sum of two- 
pence, she has purchased the character of a thrifty 
personage, and, consequently, is entitled to look down 
upon the whole house. 
count of how she managed to find out the best butter 
in the cart, and how she higgled the man out of a 
halfpenny in the pound. 
of this extraordinary butter before you, she takes 
care to show you how fresh the coloun is, and waits 
with impatience to hear your expected, and not to be 
dispensed with, praise of its taste. 
has bought is, in fact, her pet for the whole week 


What 


There is no end to her ac- 


When she places a slice 


The butter she 


She considers it as her butter; and if any visiter 
slight it, by not paying it the necessary compliments, 


he is of course not indebted to her for any future 
invitation to the house. 


A fit of thrift of this nature lasts generally three or 
four weeks, seldom more. I have seen it continue a 
fortnight in tolerable strength; it then declines, and 
wears off towards the fourth Saturday. The decline 
of this household disease is as amusing in its way as 
its increase. The young lady begins to find, that, so 
far from improving her health or strength by such 
morning exercise, she only “‘ makes herself out,” and 
is unfit to do any thing else the whole day. And then 
it is, after all, only to save a few halfpence. She also 
finds that her purchases do not always turn well out, 
and that she cannot coax her father, or the rest of 
them, to be perpetual admirers of her butter and eggs. 
As a get-off, she commences a eulogy on her butter, 
which, she says, is sold by a man in Rose Street—a 
person who was once a farmer, but was reduced by 
misfortunes to open a small shop in the town, and sell 
dairy produce. This man, she says, is experienced in 
butter, and imports every week as much as will serve 
a dozen families. ‘ 
through the servant to be counted one of his regular 
customers, and he will supply the family at all times 
exactly at the market price, not a farthing more. This 
new plan helps greatly as a solace to the conscience in 
abandoning her morning airings with her basket and 
dishabille; and so she gradually subsides into the 
ordinary routine of domestic arrangements. 

The married notable is subject to fits of thrift in a 
greater or less degree about the months of October and 
November. Some day at dinner, when there happens 
to be rather a poorish leg of lamb on the table, and 
not much else, she opens her attack by saying, ina 
peevishly authoritative manner, that really the family 
has been long enough on fresh meat; that, for her 
part, the lamb that they have had so often does not 
agree with her, and that she would rather prefer a good 
saltherring. ‘Mrs Lockhart has just been telling me 
that the doctor has advised them to eat twice or thrice 
a-week a piece of salt meat—that is to say, a piece of 
beef newly powdered, just the fresh taste off it, and 
hardly having the appearance of the saltpetre at the 
bone; and I do think that wecannot do better than just 
follow such a sensible man’s advice, and get two or three 
pieces next Wednesday for salting—you know it will 
be a great saving of money.” The drift of all this is, 
that the husband shall forthwith exhibit on the table 
acouple of twenty shilling notes; but as he knows 
that these handy pieces of paper are sometimes not 
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very easily got, he perhaps tries to throw an obstacl@ 
or two in the way of the salting project, and, for in- 
stance, mentions that his wife has no convenience for 
curing beef. You observe, says he, it requires a tub, 
or something of that sort, and, besides, there is a 
great knack in curing the meat thoroughly; and if 
you do not take care, you will spoil the whole. Asa 
matter of course, these or similar observations cannot 
hold good in the face of a wife under a fit of thrift. 
All you can say is borne down, and the money is at 
length consigned with a groan to the steel purse of 
the good lady, who, next day—for she is in the fidgets 
till her purpose is executed—sets out in her muff and 
shawl (the first time for the season) on an expedition, 
first to lay in her beef, and then to buy a sufficient and 
commodious salting can. Well, the can, that darling 
object of anotable’s ambition, és purchased. The beef 
is salted; and the goodman and his family are short- 
ly put on salt mea%, whether they like such fare or 
otherwise. The thrifty lady all this time takes care, 
on every occasion, to show off her beef as well worthy 
of being tasted by visiters ; and the short and long of 
it is, that the said beef is eaten up in half the time it 
is expected to last; fresh meat begins to show itself 
more frequently at your table, and the fit is put aside 
till another opportunity occur of playing it off. 

These are very ordinary instances of fits of thrift; 
but there are hundreds of the same description which 
I could mention. Sometimes the fit takes the direc- 
tion of a new gown for going out with on bad days, 
to save others of a better sort; at another time it is 
‘fa house gown,” as “really my best black silk one 
is absolutely getting wasted with having to go so often 
into the kitchen.” Occasionally it is the hiring of two 
maid-servants, “‘so that the washings need not any 
longer be given out; at other times it is the buy- 
ing of a crumb-cloth, to save the carpet, or the pur- 
chasing of loads of old china and crockery at auc- 
tions. I have seen all the ladies in the house ma- 
nifest this phrenzy by working their own lace, or 
painting pictures which had to be hung in dear gilded 
frames. Again, I have noticed it in great vigour in 
a family in town resolving to have a garden, so as to 
grow their own vegetables. It comes on very free 
quently in a desire to dye old ribbons, or feathers, 
or ‘‘dress’” shawls; in which case the lady who is 
affected sets out on a voyage of discovery through all 
the obscure courts and alleys about the town, seeking 
for some old woman whom they have heard of as being 
“ the best”’ at these processes of renovation. It may 
be remarked, that the fit visits the nation, like an 
epidemic, towards the end of July. Almost every 
house in the kingdom is then thrown into an uproar 
by the ladies, young and old, confederating to manu- 
facture gooseberry jam or currant jelly. Such a re- 
quisition is there then in all quarters for “‘ brass pans,’” 
and such a deal of money is spent in this popular 
confectionery! At the approach, and during the 
continuance of the epidemic, the husbands very wise- 
ly make no remonstrance, well knowing that such 
would be utterly thrown away. You know, my dear, 
would say the thrifty spouse, we shall require at least 
two dozen pints this season ; for nothing is more use- 
ful ina house, in case of colds; and you will remem- 
ber how much good a spoonful or two did little 
George last February, when we thought he was go- 
ing to take the fever; indeed the doctor said it had 
been the very saving of his life.’ Nothing, of course, 
can withstand an appeal to such authority; so the 
money is disbursed for the purchase of the fruit and 
other materials, although the goodman never can 
exactly see how some pounds’ worth of jelly should be 


laid up in store, all for the sake of needing two tea- 
spoonfuls. 


Sometimes the family is so unfortunate as to get 
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an oven, and a particularly economical Miss under- 
takes to bake what is called family bread. A great 
saving is expected from this source; but it soon 
turns out that so much of the article is given away 
to friends, as a kind of curiosity, or to impress 
them with a sense of the economy practised in the 
house, that a great deal more is lost than gained 
by the novelty. In fact, it always turns out, as in 
the case of the Vicar of Wakefield and his thrice 
notable spouse, that these chronic economists are 
not observed to make their husbands any richer by 
their contrivances, so much is lost by the expense 
of the experiment, compared with what is gained 
by the short duration of the practice. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON LITERATURE. 
: SECOND ARTICLE. 

Our first article under this title embraced the principal 
Poets now alive, but who have ceased to publish poetry : 
the present will run over a few of those who are still in 
active poetical life, or have more recently aspired to po- 
etical honours. i 
Decidedly the first active poet of the age is Frxicra 
‘Hermans, a married lady verging upon middle life, who 
first came into public notice about twelve or fourteen 
years ago. Mrs Hemans has not published any long 
or elaborate poem. Her efforts are chiefly confined to 
brief lyrical pieces, developing generally one particular 
train of sentiment. Her poems have almost all appear- 
ed im periodical works, chiefly the New Monthly and 
Blackwood’s Magazines ; and it is somewhat remarkable 
that, while a single piece invariably has a most delight- 
ful effect when read amidst the other details of such 
works, they never have made any impression when col- 
lected into a distinct volume. Her volumes, ‘Songs 
of the Affections,” and ‘ Records of Woman,” are 
understood to have had a very limited circulation, 
partly owing, no doubt, to the difficulty of publish- 
Ing a volume of poetry, but mostly to the diminish- 
ed effect which the fair authoress produces when 
many of her productions are read at one sitting. Mrs 
Hemans is eminently the poet of the affections—the 
female affections especially; she is high priestess of 
the nobler emotions of woman’s heart. tis in describ- 
ing what woman has done.and suffered on greatly trying 
occasions, that her harp gives fotth its. most thrilling 
tones. At the sametime, whatever there is meek, what- 
ever there is holy, whatever there is pure, whatever there 
is beautiful in ordinary domestic life, becomes in her 
hands more meek and holy, more beautiful and pure, and 
is committed in that state to her verses. Mrs Hemans 
resides, we believe, chiefly in London, and is very much 
respected in private life. 

JaMES Hoge is another of the active poets of the 
age, and perhaps the most wonderful of them all. Born 
in the cottage of a shepherd, in one of the most rude and 
sequestered parts of Scotland, he received hardly any 
education till his twentieth year.» The whole of his early 
life was spent in the condition of a shepherd, amidst 
his native mountains ; and if it had not been perhaps for 
the legendary poetry which was occasionally recited to 
him by his mother, his mind might have never received 
the impulse of song. At the beginning of the present 
century, when about thirty years ofage, he was discovered 
by Sir Walter Scott, who was then collecting the mate- 
rials of his Border Minstrelsy, and to whom be was 
painted out as a young manwho knew many old ballads. 

n the course of a few years he was gradually led from 
his solitude into the bustle of the capital, where he pub- 
lished a few volumes of his poetical compositions, with- 
out, however, meeting with great success. At length, 
in the year 1813, appeared his greatest work, the Queen’s 
‘Wake ; a series of poems in the ballad style, strung in- 
to a narrative of a singularly captivating nature. This 
volume established Mr Hogg’s reputation upon an im- 
perishable basis. Asa whole, and in its parts, it was 
alike felicitous, novel, and beautiful. In one of the bal- 
Jads, styled ‘‘ Kilmeny,” an entirely new string, one of 
wild and melancholy grace, seemed added to, the Scot- 
tish lyre. In the latter part of his literary history, Mr 
Hogg has not been so successful; but no failures in 
poetry or prose will ever cloud the lustre of that merito- 
rious effort. It is the ambition of Mr Hogg to rival the 
fame of Burns; but there is no earthly reason why he 
should ever match his strength against that illustrious 
man, except the mere accident of his having been also 
born a Scottish peasant. The poetry of Mr Hogg is as 
original in its own way as that of Burns; and he there- 
fore ought to endeavour rathet to avoid than to court 
comparison with his predecessor. There is only one 
feature in which we should like to see him imitate the 
Ayrshire Bard—namely, that self-respect, which, amidst 
every external contamination, preserved even for the poor 
exciseman an essential, personal dignity, and was alike 
effectual in repelling the, familiarity of the mean, and 
the beh intolerable patronage of those who affect to be 
exalted. : me ee 

Mr Hogg has, in Jater life attempted the profession 
of a store-farmer in his native valleys; but, not having 
met with success, he now resides upon asmall farm, 
which has been generously gifted to him for life by the 
great territorial lord upon imhone property he was born— 
the Duke of Buccleuch. He has just commenced a re- 
publication of his prose tales in a series of cheap volumes ; 
and when we reflect upon the amusing nature of these 
stories, disfigured though they be by numberless instan- 
ces of false taste, and the most glaring improbability, we 
cannot entertain any doubt of their renewed popularity. 
In the autobiography which he has prefixed to this 
eiies, he makes a confession of his feelings almost as 
anreseryed as that of Rousseau; and among other traits 
of character, mentions that he delights in nothing ’so 
much as to write about himself. This is a curious ac- 
knowledgment; but if other poets were equally uncon- 
cerned about personal respect, we might see it oftener 
made. The truth is, vanity and egotism are at the bot- 
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tom of most literary exertions, and modesty is only an- 
other word for indolence. The most of literary characters, 
if dissected, would be found to exhibit an intense self- 
appreciation, side by side with the loftiest and most ex- 
tended powers of reflection; and, were it otherwise, the 
faculties useful to mankind would in general be lost. 
Mental power, indeed, appears as if it often required to 
be seé in a rather inferior character, in order to be deve- 
loped—as the pearl is only found in the shell of the dis- 
eased fish. But this is a subject which would require to 
be treated by itself J 

The present age cannot boast of many other poetical 
names of distinguished merit. Miss Lanpon, perhaps 
better known by her initials L. E. L., a young lady of 
the metropolis, has published four yolumes of poetry, 
respectively entitled the Improvisatrice, the Troubadour, 
the Golden Violet, and the Venetian Bracelet. Besides 
these, she has been a large contributor to the periodicals 
of the day, especially the Miterary Gazette, in which, 
indeed, her powers were first developed. Miss Landon’s 
poetry is of an amorous and chivalric cast, replete with 
the tenderest sentiment and the most romantic associa- 
tion, but perhaps too often expressed in a melancholy 
or despairing tone. Next may be mentioned MrBayiry, 
author of many modern popular songs, an imitator of 
Moore, without his perpetual glitter, but with a great 
deal of more genuine sentiment. There is a whole herd 
of lesser lights, whom we must leave to struggle a little 
farther forward before we advert to their efforts. 


TRADITIONARY STORY OF ANNANDALE. 


Tur predatory incursions of the Scots and English 
borderers, on cach other’s territories, are known to every 
one in the least acquainted with either the written or 
traditional history of his country. These were sometimes 
made by armed and numerous bodies, and it was not un- 
common for aband of marauders to take the advantage 
of a thick fog or a dark night for plundering or driving 
away the cattle, with which they soon escaped over the 
border, where they were generally secure. These incur- 
sions ‘were so frequent and distressing to the peaceable 
and_well-disposed inhabitants, that they complained 
loudly to their respective governments; in consequence 
of which some one of the powerful nobles residing on 
the borders was invested with authority to suppress these 
depredations, under the title of Warden of the Marches. 
His duty was to protect the frontier, and alarm the coun- 
try by firing the beacons which were placed on the 
heights, where they could be seen at a great distance, 
as a warning to the people to drive away their cattle, 
and, collecting in a body, either to repel or pursue the 
invaders, as circumstances might require, The Wardens 
also possessed a discretionary power in such matters as 
came under their jurisdiction. The proper discharge of 
this' important trust required vigilance, courage, and 
fidelity ; but it was sometimes committed to improper 
hands, and consequently the duty was very improperly 
performed. 

In the reign of James V. one of these wardens was 
Sir John Charteris of Amisfield, near Dumfries, a brave 
but haughty man, who sometimes forgot his important 
trust so far as to sacrifice his public duties to his private 
interests. 

George Maxwell was a young and respectable farmer 
in Annandale, who had frequently been active in repress- 
ing the petty incursions to which that.quarter of the 
country was exposed. Having thereby rendered himself 
particularly obnoxious tothe English borderers, a strong 
party was formed, which succeeded in despoiling him, 
by plundering his house and driving away his whole live 
stock. At the head of a large party, he pursued and 
overtook ‘*the spoil-encumbered foe;” a fierce and 
bloody contest ensued, in which George fell the victim 
of a former feud, leaving his widow, Marion, in poverty, 
with her son Wallace, an only child, in the tenth year 
of his age. By the liberality of her neighbours, the 
widow was replaced in a small farm; but by subsequent 
incursions, she was reduced to such poverty that she oc- 
cupied a small cottage, with a cow, which the kindness 
of a neighbouring farmer permitted to pasture on his 
fields. This, with the industry and filial affection of 
her son, now in his twentieth year, enabled her to 
live with a degree of comfort and contented resigna- 
tion. 

With a manly and athletic form, Wallace Maxwell 
inherited the courage of his father, and the patriotic 
ardour of the chieftain after whom he had been named ; 
and Wallace had been heard to declare, that: although 
he could not expect to free his country from the incur- 
sions of the English borderers, he trusted he sheuld yet 
be able to take ample vengeance for the untimely death 
of his father. 

Although his own private wrongs and those of his 
country had a powerful influence on the mind of Wal- 
lace Maxwell, his heart was susceptible of a far loftier 
passion. 

His fine maply form and graceful air had attractions 


for many a rural fair; and he would have found no dif. | 
ficulty in matching with youthful beauty, considerably | 


above his own humble station. But his affections were 
fixed on Mary Morrison, a maiden as poor in worldly 
wealth as himself ; but nature had been more than usually 
indulgent to her in a handsome person and fine features; 
and, what was of infinitely more value, her heart was 
imbued with virtuous principles, and’ her mind better 
cultivated than could have been expected itom her station 
in life; to these accomplishments were superadded a 
native dignity, tempered with modesty, and a most win- 
Mary was the daughter of 
a man who had seen better days; but he was ruined by 
the incursions of the English borderers; and both he 
and her mother dying soon after, Mary was left a help- 
less orphan in the twentieth year ofherage. Her beauty 
procured her many admirers; and her unprotected state, 
or she had no relations in Annandale, left her exposed 
to the insidious temptations of sunprincipled villany ; 
but they soon discovered that neither flattery, bribes, nor 


| guardian an 


the fairest promises, had the slightest influence on her 
spotless mind. There were many, however, who sine 
cerely loved her, and made most honourable proposals $ 


among whom was Wallace Maxwell, perhaps the poor= © 


est of her admirers, but who succeeded in gaining her 
esteem and affection. Mary and he were fellow servants 
to the farmer from whom his mother had her cottage ; 


| and on account of the troublesome state of the country, 


Wallace slept every night in his mother’s houseas her 
protector. Mary and he were about the 
same age, both in the bloom of youthful beauty; but 
both had discrimination to look beyond-external attrae- 
tions; and although they might be said to live in the 
light of each other’s eyes, reason convinced them that the 
time was yet distant when it would be prudent to con- 
summate that union which was the dearest obiect of their 
wishes. 

A foray had been made by the English, in which their 
leader, the son ofa rich borderer, had been made prisoner, 
and a heavy ransom paid to Sir John, the warden, for 
his release. This the avaricious warden considered a 
perquisite of his office ; and it accordingly went to his 
private pocket. Soon after this, the party who had ree 
solved on ruining Wallace Maxwell for his threats of 
vengeance, took the advantage of a thick fog during the 
day, succeeded by a dark night, in making an ineursion 
on Annandale, principally for the purpose of capturing 
the young man. By stratagem they effected their pure 
pose; and the widow’s cow and Wallace her son were 
both carried off as part of the spoil. “The youth’s life 
might have been in considerable danger, had his capture 
not been discovered by the man who had recently paid 
a high ransom for his own son, and he now took instant 
possession of Wallace, resolving that he should be kept 
a close prisoner till ransomed by a sum equal to that 
paid to the warden. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to say whether 
the grief of Widow Maxwell for her son, or that of Many 
Morrison for her lover, was greatest. But early in the 
ensuing morning the widow repaired to Amisfield, re- 
lated the circumstance to Sir John, with tears beseech. 
ing him, as the plunderers were not yet far distant, to 
dispatch his forces after them, and rescue her son, with 
the property of which she had been despoiled, for they 
had carried off every thing, even to her bed-clothes. 

Wallace Maxwell had,some time betore incurred the 
warden’s displeasure, whose mind was not generous 
enough either to forget or forgive. He treated Marion 
with an indifference approaching almost to contempt, 
by telling her that it would be exceedingly improper to 
alarm the country about such a trivial incident, to which 
every person in that quarter was exposed; and although 
she kneeled to him, he refused to comply with her re- 
quest, and proudly turned away. : ! 

With a heavy and an aching heart, the widow called 
on Mary Morrison on her way home to her desolate 
dwelling, relating the failure of her application, and 
uttering direful lamentations for the loss of her son—all 


.of which were echoed by the no less desponding maiden. 


In the anguish of her distress, Mary formed the reso-~ 
lution of waiting on the warden, and again urging the 
petition which had already been so rudely rejected. Al- 
most frantic, she hastened to the castle, demanding to see 
Sir John. Her person was known to the porter, and he 
was also now acquainted with the cause of her pre- 
sent distress; she therefore found a ready admission. 
Always beautiful, the wildness of her air, the liquid 
fire which beamed in her eyes, from which tears stream- 
ed over her glowing cheeks, and the perturbation which 
heaved her swelling bosom, rendered her an object of 
more than ordinary interest in the sight of the warden. 
She fell at his feet and attempted to tell her melancholy 
tales but convulsive sobs stifled her utterance. He then 
took her unresisting hand, raised her up, led her toa 
seat, and bade her compose herself before she attempted 


to ee 

ith a faultering tongue, and eyes which, like the 
lightning of heaven, seemed capable of penetrating a 
heart of adamant, and in all the energy and pathos of 
impassioned grief, she told ber tale—imploring the war- 
den, if he ever regarded his mother, or if copchie of feel 
ing for the anguish of a woman, to have pity on them 
and instantly exert himself to restore the most dutiful 
of sons, and the most faithful of lovers, to his humple 
etitioners, whose gratitude should cease only with their 
ives. 

‘You are probably not aware,” said he, in a kindl 
tone, ‘‘of the difficulty of gratifying your wishes. Wal- 
lace Maxwell has rendered himself the object of ven- 
geance to the English borderers; and, before now, he 
must be in captivity sosecure, that any measure to reseue 
him by force of arms would be unavailing. But, for 

our sake, I will adopt the only means which can restore 
im—namely, to purchase his ransom by gold. But 
are aware that it must be high ; and I trust yourgratitude 
will be in proportion.” 

“ }ivery thing in our power shall be done to evince our 
gratitude,” replied the delighted Mary ; a more animated 
glow suffusing her cheek, and her eyes beaming with a 
brighter lustre—‘‘ Heaven reward you.” : 

“To wait for my reward from heaven, would be to 
give credit toone who can make ready payment,” replied 
the warden. “ You, lovely Mary, have it in your power 
to make me a return, which will render me your debtor, 
without in any degree impoverishing yourself’’—and he 
paused—afraid or ashamed to speak the purpose of his 
heart. Such is the power which virgin beautyand inno- 
cence can exert on the most depraved inclinations. ~ 

Although alarmed, and suspecting his base d 
such was the rectitude of Mary’s guileless heart, that she 
could not believe the warden in earnest; and starting 
‘rom his proffered embrace, she with crimson blushes 
replied—‘ I am sure, sir, your heart could never permit 
you so far to insult a hapless maiden; you have spoken 
to try my affection for Wallace Maxwell; let me there- 
fore again implore you to take such measures as you 
may think best for obtaining his release;” and a fresh 
flood of tears flowed in torrents from her eyes, while 
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she gazed wistfully in his face, with a look so implor- 
ingly tender, that it might have moved the heart of a 
demon. « 

With many flattering blandishments, and much art- 
ful sophistry, he endeavoured to win her to his purpose ; 
but perceiving that his attempts were unavailing, he 
concluded thus—“ All that I have promised I am ready 
to perform ; but I swear by heaven, that unless you grant 
me the favour which I have so humbly solicited, Wal- 
lace Maxwell may perish in a dungeon, or by the hand 
of his enemies; for he shall never be rescued by me. 
Think, then, in time, before you leave me; and for his 
sake, and your own future happiness, do not foolishly 
destroy it for ever.” 

With her eyes flashing indignant fire, and her bosom 
throbbing with the anguish of insulted virtue, she lung 
herself from his hateful embrace, and, rushing from his 

resence, with a sorrowful and almost bursting heart, 

eft the castle. 

* Widow Maxwell had a mind noteasily depressed; and 
although in great affliction for her son, did not despair 
of his‘release. She was ignorant of Mary’s application 
to the warden, and had been revolving in her mind the 
propriety of seeking an audience of the king, and de- 
tailing her wrongs, both at the hands of the English 
marauders and Sir John. She was brooding on this, 
when Mary entered her cottage, and, in the agony of 
despairing Jove and insulted honour, related the recep- 
tion she had met from the warden. The relation con- 
firmed the widow’s half-formed resolution, and steeled 
her heart to its purpose. After they had responded each 
other’s sighs, and mingled tears together, the old woman 
proposed waiting on her friend the farmer, declaring her 
intentions, and, if he approved of them, soliciting his 
permission for Mary.to accompany her. 

The warden’s indolent neglect of duty was a subject 
of general complaint; the farmer, therefore, highly ap- 


proved of the widow’s proposal, believing that it would | 


not only procure her redress, but might be of advantage 
to the country. He urged their speedy and secret de- 
parture, requesting that whatever answer they received 
might not be divulged till the final result was seen; and 
next morning, at early dawn, the widow and Mary took 
their departure for Stirling. King James was easy of 
access to the meanest of his subjects ; and the pair had 
little difficulty in obtaining admission to the royal pre- 
sence. Widow Maxwell had in youth been a beautiful 
woman, and, although her early bloom nad passed, might 


still have been termed a comely and attractive matron, | 


although in the autumn of lite. Ina word, her face was 
still such as would have recommended her suit to the 
King, whose heart was at all times feelingly alive to the 
attraction of female beauty. But on the present occasion, 
although she was the petitioner, the auxiliary whom she 
had brought, although silent, was infinitely the most 
powerful pleader ; for Mary might be said to resemble 
the half-blown rose in early summer, when its glowing 
leaves are wet with the dewsof morning, James was so 
Struck with their appearance, that, beforethey had spoken, 
he secretly wished that their petitions might be such as 
he could with justice and honour grant, for he already 
felt that it would be impossible to refuse them. 

Although struck with awe on coming into the presence 
of their sovereign, the easy condescension and affability 
of James soon restored them ‘to comparative tranquilli- 
ty ; and the widow told her “plain, unvarnished tale” 
with such artless simplicity and moving pathos, as would 
have madean impression on a less partial auditor than 
his Majesty. When she came to state the result of 
Mary’s application to Sir John, she paused, blushed, and 
still remained silent. James instantly conjectured the 
‘cause, which was confirmed when he saw Mary’s face 
crimsoned all over. 

Suppressing his indignation, ‘¢ Well, I shall be soon 


in Annandale,” said he, ‘and will endeavour to do you | 


justice. Look at this nobleman (pointing to one in the 
chamber); when | send him for you, come to me where 
he shall guide. In the mean time, he will find you safe 
Jodgings for the night, and give you sufficient to bear 
your expenses home, whither I wish you to return as 
soon as possible, and be assured that your case shall 
not be forgotten.” 

It is ‘generally known that James, with a love of jus- 
tice, had a considerable share of eccentricity in his 
‘character, and that he frequently went over the country 
in various disguises—such as a pedlar, an itinerant 
musician, or even a wandering beggar. These disguises 
were sometimes assumed for the purpose of discovering 
‘the abuses practised by his servants, and not unfrequent- 
ly from the love of frolic, and, like the Caliph in the 
Arabian Tales, in quest of amusement. On these occa- 
sions, when he chose to discover himself, it was always 
7 the designation of the Gudeman of Ballengeich. 
He had a private passage by which he could leave the 
palace, unseen by any one, and he could make his re- 
treat alone, or accompanied by a disguised attendant, 
according to his inclination. 

On the present occasion he determined to visit the 
Warden of the March incog.; and, making the neces- 
sary arrangements, he soon arrived in Annandale. His 
inquiries concerning the widow and Mary corroborated 
the opinion he had previously formed, and learning where 
Mary resided, he resolved to repair thither in person, 
disguised as a mendicant. On approaching the farmer’s 
the had to pass a rivulet, at which there was a girl wash- 
ing linen, and a little observation convinced him it was 
Mary Morrison. When near, he pretended to be taken 
puiderily ill, and sat down on a knoll, groaning piteous- 
ly. Mary came instantly to him, tenderly inquiring 
what ailed him, and whether she could render him any 
assistance. James replied it was a painful distemper, 
by which he was frequently attacked ; but jf she could 
procure him a draught of warm milk, that and an hour’s 
rest would relieve him. Mary kindly said, if he could 
with her assistance walk to the farm, which she pointed 
out near by, he would be kindly cared for. She assisted 
him to rise, and, taking his arm, permitted him to lean 
upon her shoulder, as they crep! slowly along. He met 


much-sympathy in the family, and there he heard the 
history of Mary and Wallace Maxwell (not without 
execrations on the warden for his indolence), and their 
affirmations that they were sure, if the King knew how he 
neglected his duty, he would either be dismissed or se- 
verely punished : although the former had spoken plain- 
er than others whom James had conversed with, he 
found that Sir John was generally disliked, and he be- 
came impatient for the hour of retribution. 

Marching back towards Dumfries, James rendezvous- 
ed for the night in a small village called Duncow, in the 
parish of Kirkmahoe, and next morning he set out for 
Amisfield, which lay in the neighbourhood, disguised 
asa beggar. Part of his retinue he left in Duncow, and 
part he ordered to lie in wait in a ravine near Amisfield 
till he should require their attendance. Having cast 
away his beggar’s cloak, he appeared at the gate of the 
warden’s castle in the dress of a plain countryman, and 
requested the porter to procure him an immediate au- 
dience of Sir John. But he was answered that the war- 
den had just sat down to dinner, during which it was a 
standing order that he shouJd never be disturbed, on any 
pretence whatever. 

“ And how long will he sit?” said James. 

“ Two hours, perhaps three ; he must not be intruded 
on till his bell ring,” replied the porter. 

“Tam a stranger, and cannot wait so long; take this 
silver groat, and go to your master, and say that [ wish 
to see him on business of importance, and will detain 
him only a few minutes.” 

The porter delivered the message, and soon returned, 
saying, ‘‘Sir John says that however important your 
business may be, you must wait his time, or go the way 
you came.” 

“ That is very hard—there are other two groats 3 go 
again, and say that 1 have come from the Border, where 
I saw the English preparing for an incursion, and have 
posted thither with the information; and that I think he 
will be neglecting his duty if he do not immediately fire 
the beacons and alarm the country.” 

This message was also carried, and the porter returned 
with a sorrowful look, and shaking his head. 

*¢ Well, does the warden consent to see me ?” said the 
anxious stranger, who had gained the porter’s good will 
by his liberality. 

‘‘] beg your pardon, friend,” replied the menial, 
“but I must deliver Sir John’s answer in his own words : 
he says if you choose to wait two hours he will then see 
whether you are a knave or a fool; but if you send ano- 
ther such impertinent message to him, both you and I 
shall have cause to repent it. However, for your civili- 
ty, come with me, and 1 will find you something to eat, 
and a horn of good ale to put off the time till Sir John 
can be seen.” 

“7 give you hearty thanks, my good fellow; but, as 
I said, 1 cannot wait. Here, take these three groats ; 
go again to the warden, and say that the Gudeman of 
Ballengeich insists upon seeing him immediately.” 

No sooner was the porter’s back turned than James 
winded his bugle-horn so loudly, that its echoes seemed 
to shake the castle walls ; and the porter found his mas- 
ter in consternation, which his message changed into 
fear and trembling. 

By the time the warden had reached the gate, James 
had thrown off his coat, and stood arrayed in the garb 
and insignia of royalty, while his train of nobles 
were galloping up in great haste. When they were 
collected around him, the king, for the first time, con- 
descended to address the terrified warden, who had pros- 
trated himself at the feet of his sovereign. 

“ Rise, Sir John,” said he with astern and command- 
ing air. “ You bade your porter tell me that I was either 
knave or fool, and you were right, for I have erred in 
delegating my power to a knave like you.” 

With a faltering tongue and a quivering lip the war- 
den attempted toexcuse himself, by stammering out that 
he did not know he was wanted by his ue 

“ But I sent you a message that I wished to speak 
with you on business of importance, and you refused to 
be disturbed. The meanest of my subjects has access 
tome at all times; 1 hear before I condemn; and shall 
do so with you, against whom I have many and heavy 
charges.” 

“Will it please your majesty to honour my humble 
dwelling with your presence, and afford me an opportu- 
nity of speaking in my own defence ?”’ said the justly 
alarmed warden. 

** No, Sir John, I will not enter beneath that roof as a 
judge, where I was refused admission as apetitioner. I 
hold my court at Hoddam Castle, where 1 command your 
immediate attendance ; where I will hear your answer to 
the charges I haveagainst you. in the meantime, before 
our departure you will give orders for the entertainment 
of my retinue, men and horses, at your castle, during 
my stay in Annandale.” a 

The king then appointed severai of the lords in attend- 
ance to accompany him to Hoddam Castle, whither he 
commanded the warden to follow him with all possible 
dispatch. 

Sir John was conscious of negligence, and even some- 
thing worse, in the discharge of his duty, although ig- 
norant of the particular charges to be brought against 
him; but when ushered into the presence of his sove- 


reign, he endeavoured to assume the easy confidence of’ 


innocence. 
James proceeded instantly to business, by inquiring if 
there was not a recent incursion of a small marauding 
arty, in which a poor widow’s cow was carried off, her 
fms plundered, and her sen taken prisoner; and if she 


did not early next morning state this to him, requesting | 


him to recover her property. 

“ Did you, Sir John, do your utmost in the case ?” 

“ J acknowledge I did not ; but the widow shall have 
the best cow in my possession, and her house furnished 
anew; I hope that wiil satisfy your Majesty.” 

“ And her son, how is he to be restored ?” ' 

«¢ When we have the good fortune to make an English 
prisoner, he can be exchanged.” 


“ Mark me, Sir John! If Wallace Maxwell is not 
brought before me in good health, within a week from 
this date, you shall hang by the neck from that tree 
waving betore the window. I have no more to say at 
present ; be ready to wait on me in one hour when your 
presence is required.” 

The warden knew the determined resolution of the 
king, and instantly dispatched a confidential servant, 
vested with full powers, to procure the liberation of Wal- 
lace Maxwell, at whatever price, and to bring him safely” 
back without a moment’s delay. In the meantime, a 
retinue of men and horse, amounting to several hundred, 
were living at free quarters in Sir John’s castle, and the 
visits of the king diffusing gladness and joy over the 
whole country. 

Next morning James sent the young nobieman, whom 
he had pointed out to the widowat Stirling, to bring her 
and Mary Morrison to Hoddam Castle. He received 
both with easy condescension; when the widow, with 
much grateful humility, endeavoured to express her 
thanks, saying that Sir John had, last evening, sent her 
a cow worth double that she had lost; also blankets and 
Other articles of higher value than all that had been 
carried away ; but, with tears in her eyes, she said all 
these were as nothing without her dear son, assuring them 
that their request had not been neglected. James dis+ 
missed them, with the joyful hope of soon seeing Wal. 
lace, as he would send for them immediately on his 
arrival. 

The distress of the warden increased every hour, for 
he was a prisoner in his own castle; and his feelings 
may be conjectured, when he received a message from 
the king commanding him to come to Hoddam Castle 
next day by noon, and either bring Wallace Maxwell 
along with him, or prepare for a speedy exit into the 
next world. He had just seen the sun rise, of which it 
seemed probable he should never see the setting, when 
his servant arrived with Wallace, whose liberty had been 
purchased at an exorbitant ransom. Without allowing 
the young man time to rest, Sir John hurried him off to 
Hoddam Castle, and sent in a message that he waited an 
audience of his Majesty. 

To make sure of the youth’s identity, the king sent 
instantly for his mother, and the meeting called forth all 
the best feelings of his heart, for maternal affection tri- 
umphed over every other emotion ; and it was only after 
the first ebullition of it had subsided, that she bade him 
knee] to his sovereign, to whom he owed his liberty, and 
most probably his life. Wallace gracefully bent his 
knee, and took heaven to witness that both should be de- 
voted to his majesty’s service. 

James was delighted with the manly appearance and 
gallant behaviour of Wallace ; and after having satisfied 
himself of the sincerity of his attachment to Mary, he 
ordered him to withdraw. 

He next dispatched a messenger for Mary, who, the 
moment she came, was ushered into the presence of Sir 
John; James marking the countenance of both—that of 
Mary flushed with resentment, while her eye flashed 
with indignant fire. The pale and deadly hue which 
overspread the warden’s cheek was.a tacit acknowledg- 
ment of his guilt. “Do you know that young woman, 
Sir John? Reply to my questions truly; and be as- 
sured that your life depends upon the sincerity of your 
answers,” said the king, in a determined and. stern 
voice. 

“ Yes, my liege, I have seen her,” said Sir John, his 
lip quivering and his tongue faltering. 

“Where ?” 

“ At Amisfield.’ 

‘On what occasion ?” 

“She came to me for the release of Wallace Max- 
well.” 

«And you refused her, except upon conditions which 
were an insult to her, and.a disgrace to yourself. Speak ; 
is it not so?” i 

“To my shame, my sovereign, I confess my guilt ; 
but I am willing to make all the reparation in my 
power ; and I leave it to be named by your majesty.” _ 

“ You deserve to be hanged, Sir John; but when IL 
look on that face 1 acknowledge your temptation ; and 
it pleads a mitigation of punishment. You know that 
Mary loves and is beloved by Wallace Maxwell, whom 
you have already ransomed; you shall give him a farm 
of not less than fifty acres of good land, rent free, dur- 
ing his life, or that of the woman he marries: and 
farther, you shall stock it with cattle, and every article 
necessary, with a comfortable dwelling;—all this you 
shall perform within three months from this date. If 
you think these conditions hard, 1 give you the alterna. 
tive of swinging from that tree before sunset. Take 
your choice.”” +. 

“« My sovereign, I submit to the conditions, and pro- 
mise that I shali do my best to make the coupie happy. 

Wallace was now called in, when Mary clasped him 
in her arms, both falling on their knees before their so- 
vereign. Heraised them up, and said, sey have tried 
both your loves, and found them faithful. Your Mary 
is all that you believed her, and brings you a dowry 
which she will explain. 1 shall see your hands united 
before I leave Annandale, and preside at the feast. Let 
your care of the widow be a remuneration for what she 
has done for both, and I trust all of you will long re- 
member the Gudeman of Ballengeich’s visit to Annan- 


dale.”* pes 


SCOTTISH MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS. 
ScorLanD possesses its manufacturing districts as 
well as England, and the degree of industry and in- 
genuity displayed in the latter country now meets 
with a parallel in this northern kingdom. The com- 
paratively recent rise and rapid progress of manufac- 
tures in Scotland well merit attention. The prospe~ 


® The above tale is reprinted from the Edinburgh Literary 
Gazette, July 4, 1829. 
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rity of the country in this branch of its affairs is coe- 
val with the revival. of agriculture, and may be dated 
within the period of a century. England had its ex- 
tensive cloth and other manufactures in the reign of 
Henry the Seventh; Scotland had not made the same 
advances till the reign of George the Third; yet such 
have been the activity and care bestowed on its ma- 
nufactures within the period of the last seventy or 
eighty years, that in many processes of labour it al- 
ready rivals its more favoured and more precocious 
sister nation. , It may justly be said that no country 
in the world—the United States of America excepted 
—has made such extraordinary strides in the career 
of prosperity, in all that concerns it, as Scotland. 
Under the manifest disadvantages of a worse climate 
than is found in the greater partof England; a moun- 
tainous uneven territory, ill adapted for roads and 
canals; an unfortunate local situation, rather out of 
the way of European commerce ; a most serious want 
of capital; and a recent rise from barbaric usages and 
the affliction of civil broils—it has fallen upon judi- 
cious means, through the energy of its character, of 
establishing a reputation highly worthy of respect, 
and of placing itself as much as possible on a par with 
its southern neighbour.. There are some countries— 
Ireland for instance—where the mechanism of society, 
and every thing relative to national institutions, trade, 
and commerce, are continually going wrong: where- 
as in Scotland no beneficial practice has ever yet 
been introduced, from the epoch of Malcolm Canmore 
downwards, which has not readily taken root and been 
a source of national advantage and gratulation. 


The principal manufacturing district in Scotland is 
that of Lanark and Renfrew shires, lying on the west- 
ern side of the island, and intersected by the Clyde. 
The manufacture of lawns, cambrics, and other arti- 
cles of a similar fabric, was introduced into this dis- 
trict about a century ago, hut was not of any moment 
till the decade of 1770-80. A very flourishing com- 
merce with the American colonies having then been 
checked, the attention of the trades of Glasgow was 
directed to other objects of enterprise; and being as- 
sisted by the discovery made by Arkwright of the 
improved process of spinning cotton wool, they com- 
menced the manufacture of muslins. The late Mr 
‘James Monteith of Anderston was the first person 
who warped a muslin web in Scotland. The progress 
of the cotton manufacture at Glasgow after this was 
very rapid; dyeing and printing linen and calico were 
brought fully into practice ; and soon the goods of Glas- 
gow were exported to all parts of the world. Since 
the use of steam power commenced in Glasgow, about 
180 engines, having the power of at least 3000 horses, 
and in the proprietary of upwards of 150 manufac- 
turers, have been established within two miles of the 
Cross of that city. The cotton manufacturers of 
Glasgow have also water mills and establishments in 
a number of places throughout the adjoining coun- 
try, and the goods they produce rival those of the 
Lancashire manufacturers. The manufactures of 
Paisley, in Renfrewshire, differ from those of Glas- 
gow. 
was first attempted in Paisley in imitation of those 
of Spitalfields. The success was. beyond the most 
sanguine expectations of those who engaged in it. 
The inventive spirit, and the patient application of 
the workmen, the cheapness of the labour at the time, 
and the skill and taste of the masters, gave it every 
advantage for being naturalized there. The conse- 
quence was, that nice and curious fabrics were devised, 
and such a vast variety of elegant and richly ornament- 
ed gauze was issued from the place, as to outdo every 
thing of the kind that had formerly appeared. Spit- 
alfields was obliged to relinquish the manufacture, and 
cumpanies came from London to carry it on in Paisley, 
where it prospered, andincreased to an inconceivable 
extent. In 1784 the manufacture of silk gauze, lawn, 
and linen. gauze, and white sewing thread, amounted 
to.the value of L.580,000, and no fewer than about 
27,000 persons were employed. Since that epoch the 
gauze trade has declined : butthe manufacture of cotton 
thread, cambric, shawls of silk and cotton, shawls of silk 
and Merino wool, scarfs, plaids, Canton crape shawls, 
and-handkerchiefs, has risen, and been carried on with 
more or less vigour. The manufactures of Glasgow 
and Paisley engage the labour of a dense population, 
scattered over the whole of the villages in the west of 
Scotland, and reaching even into more distant parts of 
thecountry. The outlet for those manufactures is chief- 
ly by the Clyde and by Greenock. The increase of the 
population of Glasgow and Paisley within the last 
fifty years has been very striking. In 1780 the city 
of Glasgow contained only 42,832 individuals ; and in 
1831 it possessed a population of nearly 233,000. 
Paisley and its environs in 1782 contained 17,700 in- 
habitants ; in 1831 the population was nearly 60,000. 


Lanarkshire has a variety of other manufactures ; 
machinery to a great extent is made at Glasgow, and 
there are iron works in the upper valeof Clyde, with- 
in the shire In an alpine region of Lanarkshire and 
Dumfries-shire, amidst a wilderness of heathy moun- 
tains, lie the villages of Leadhills and Wanlockhead, 
both celebrated for their lead-mines. The annual 
porduce: of the Scotch lead-mines is 65,000 bars, or 
4129 tons, which, at the value of lead, on an average 
of the last twenty years, amount to L.82,400. 

Let us now proceed to other parts of Scotland. 
Dumbartonshire is now the seat of a number of print- 
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About the year 1760, the making of silk gauze’ 


! works, which have been established on the Leven, in 


consequence of the exceeding purity of its water, 


«* That sweetly warbles o’er its bed, 
With white round yolished pebbles spread.” 


The county is likewise noted for the manufacture of 
glass for windows, both plate and common, an article 
begun to be made here in 1777. The glass-works of 
Dumbarton give employment to 19,000 tons of ship- 
ping, and pay from 14.40,000 to 60,000 of excise duties 
per annum. Ayrshire, which is contiguous to Ren- 
frewshire, has for a number of years taken the lead 
in woollen manufactures. The chief seat of this trade 
is at Kilmarnock, a rapidly improving town, possess- 
ing a population of about 18,000. In this thriving 
inland town about 1200 weavers and 200 printers are 
engaged in the manufacture of harness and worsted 
printed shawls, which are annually produced to the 
value of L.200,000. Inthe manufacture of Brussels, 
Venetian, and Scottish carpets and rugs, the quality 
and patterns of which are not surpassed by any in 
the country, there are upwards of 1000 weavers em- 
ployed. The annual amount of thisimportant branch 
of manufacture cannot be less than L.100,000. The 
town is noted for the manufacture of striped woollen 
night-caps and bonnets; of the latter, 224,640 are 
made yearly, the value of which is L.12,000. Kil- 
marnock is also a mart for boots and shoes; about 2400 
pairs are made every week, three-fourths of which are 
for exportation; annual value about L.32,000. The 
thriving village of Stewarton, in Ayrshire, enjoys a 
large share of the manufacture of Highland bonnets, 
regimental and otherwise. A considerable portion of 
the population of this county is engaged in weaving 
for the Glasgow and Paisley manufacturers. Ayrshire 
has other two articles of manufacture worth mention- 
ing—iron and snuff-boxes. The seat of the iron ma- 
nufacture is at Muirkirk, where there are blast fur- 
naces for pig iron, and an extensive forge for bar iron. 
The pig iron made here is soft, easily melted, and of 
the best quality. The bar iron is superior to any in 
Britain, and not inferior to Swedish iron. There are 
also some coal tar works at Muirkirk. Cumnock, a 
village in the heart of Ayrshire, on the Lugar water, 
is celebrated for the manufacture of those beautiful 
wooden snuff-boxes nowso common, a species of trade 
carried on nowhere else in Scotland, except at Lau- 
rencekirk and Montrose. It is little more than twenty 
years since some ingenious individuals commenced the 
making of these curious little cabinets, There are 
now upwards of one hundred persons, men, women, and 
children, employed in the trade, all of whom get more 
considerable wages by their labour than most other 
artizans. Planetree is the wood used in the manu- 
facture, and great ingenuity is evinced in adorning 
the lids with devices. The very nice manner in which 
the hinges are constructed, so as to be almost invisi- 
ble, is deserving of the highest credit. It is cal- 
culated that a piece of rough wood, costing only 
twenty-five shillings, will make three thousand pounds’ 
worth of snuff-boxes, 

Stirlingshire has some manufactures peculiar to it- 
self. These consist of carpets, coarse woollens of divers 
kinds, tartans and cottons, which are principally made 
in the town of Stirling, and the adjacent villages 
of St Ninians and Bannockburn. There are also 
establishments at different places for manufacturing 
paper, copperas, alum, Prussian blue, soda, and whis- 
ky. Some of the villages are celebrated for the ex. 
cellerice and quantity of the nails which they manu- 
facture; and the article so produced has long had a 
command of the Scottish market. But the grand 
staple manufaeture of Stirlingshire is iron goods, cast 
and malleable, at Carron, on the banks of the river 
of that name, near Falkirk. This establishment, 
which is celebrated all over Europe, manufactures all 
kinds of cast-iron goods, for use in war, agriculture, 
domestic economy, or any other purpose. Cannon, 
mortars, howitzers, and carronades, of every descrip- 
tion, are here made in the greatest perfection. The 
outlet for these heavy goods is the Frith of Forth, or 
the canal which communicates with the Clyde. In- 
cluding those employed in the works, and those en- 
gaged in the mines and pits, with the individuals 
employed in the coasting and carrying trade, the whole 
will amount to between 2000 and 3000 persons, who 
subsist directly by the works. 

No county in Scotland surpasses Fifeshire in point 
of industry, general intelligence, and comfort. This 
peninsular county (including part of Kinross-shire) 
is the busy seav ‘of the Scottish linen manufacture, 
which was introduced into it about sixty years since, 
when the London trade was opened up. In the course 
of the intervening period of time, the county has been 
overspread with spinning-mills, bleach-fields, weaving- 
looms, and other essentials for carrying on a great 
trade. Irom time to time, considerable changes have 
occurred, according as the demand for particular ar- 
ticles varied; and in the present day the weaving of 
fine diapers and shirtings is the chief employ. Some 
of the most meritorious improvements in the art of 
bleaching and hand-weaving have been the discovery 
of natives of Fife. Dunfermline, in this county, en- 
joys the reputation of being the first town in Scot- 
jJand for fine linens. ' The yarns used are from foreign 
flax, and, are mostly spun and bleached on the river 
even. The Kirkland spinning-mills, near the sea- 
port town of Leven, are the most extensive in the 
county. In the weaving of linens, whole towns, vil- 


lages, and hamlets, are constantly employed. ‘The 
cloth produced is, for the greater part, exported to 
London, as the Scotch themselves wear almost none 
of their own goods, being contented with the cheaper 
linens of Ireland. Blankets and plaidings are also 
manufactured in this shire. The operative weavers 
of Fife form an independent respectable class of arti- 
zans, thoroughly national in their habits and senti- 
ments; and being, in most instances, provided with 
gardens and potato grounds, if not pigs and cows, 
near their cottages, they live in a state of peace and 
comfort, I venture to assert, nowhere equalled, at least 
not surpassed, among the working classes in any por- 
tion of the united kingdom. In no partof the country 
are there seen fewer idlers, fewer ill-clad people, or 
fewer public houses—solid testimonials of the sobriety, 
the industry, and the intelligence of the natives. 

Forfarshire, which lies immediately north from Fife, 
has the chief trade in manufacturing coarse flaxen and 
hempen goods, principally from Baltie produce. The 
seat of this lucrative branch of manufactures is at 
Dundee, a town which, like Paisley and Glasgow, has 
made extraordinary advances within the last fifty 
years. Brown linen, sailcloths, bagging, and coarse 
household stuffs, are the staple branches. In the year 
ending Whitsunday 1830, the exports of lint and 
hempen goods amountedto 464,752 tons. The wealth 
diffused by a commerce of such magnitude may well 
be conceived to be great. Steam power is applied very 
extensively at Dundee, and all the towns and villages 
within many miles are kept busily engaged in weaving. 
Dundee is also famous for the excellence of its manu- 
facture of kid gloves, 

Jn that portion of Scotland lying betwixt the Bor- 
ders and the Frith of Forth, manufactures are thinly 
scattered. Hawick in Roxburghshire began to ma- 
nufacture woollen stockings in 1771, and since that 
period it has risen to be the chief town in this line in 
Scotland. There are now upwards of twenty manu- 
facturers in the place, and these employ between. five 
and six hundred looms. It was lately calculated thas 
there were about 900,000 pounds weight of fine wool 
spun into yarn, three-fifths of which were wroughtup 
into hose, &c., and the remainder sold to manufac- 
turers of stockings in Leicester, Derbyshire, Glasgow, 
&c. Galashiels, a small thriving town in Selkirk- 
shire, has for a number of years been making consi- 
derable advances in the manufacturing of cloths, plaid- 
ings, flannels, hosiery, &c. The town had recently 
ten woollen mills, or factories, which wrought abous 
30,000 stones of wool per annum, value L.22,000. The 
cloth made here is remarkably strong and durable. 

The district of Mid-Lothian, of which Edinburgh 
forms the centre, has agreat variety of manufactures. 
Printing papers are now made to a vast extentat a 
number of mills on the Esk and other streams; pot- 
tery and salt are made at the towns on the shore of 
the Frith of Forth; glass or crystal is made to a large 
amount at Leith; and among other manufactures, 
those of refined sugar, ale, beer, leather, and chemical 
preparations, have a conspicuous place. The Edin- 
burgh ales are deservedly celebrated 3 its silk shawls 
are also well known; and it has recently pat forth 
some of the finest carpets. Edinburgh is, however, 
chiefly known as a mart for literary productions. 
Though not employing a dense population like La- 
narkshire, the county possesses those vital principles of 
action which enable it to put the whole machinery of 
improvement in motion over the kingdom. Its bank- 
ing establishments supply capital to nearly the whole 
of Scotland, and rouse the spirit of industry in the 
most distant isles. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
SIR RICHARD ARKWRIGHT 

THE biography of James Watt, a man to whom mankind 
has been greatly indebted for the ingenious improve- 
ments he effected on the steam engine, having been 
brought under the notice of my readers, I now propose 
to give some account of Sir Richard Arkwright, an indi+ 
vidual in some measure associated with the great inven- 
tions of Watt; his rise froma very humble origin to af- 
fluence and distinction being the result of his persever- 
ing attention to the improvement of machinery connect- 
ed with the cotton manufacture. ‘ 

“ Arkwright (says his biographer, in the Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge) was born on the 28d of De- 
cember 1732, at Preston, in Lancashire. His parents 
were very poor, and he was the youngest.of a family of 
thirteen children ; so that we may suppose the school edu- 
cation he received, if he ever was at school at all, was 
extremely limited. Indeed, but little learning would 
probably be deemed necessary for the profession to which 
he was bred—that of a barber. This business he con- 
tinued to follow till he was nearly thirty years of ages 
and this first period of his history is of course obscure 
enough. . About the year 1760, however, or soon after, 
he gave up shaving, and commenced business as an iti- 
nerant dealer in hair, collecting the commodity by tra- 
velling up and down the country, and then, after he had 
dressed it, selling it again to the wig-makers, with whom 
he very soon acquired the character of keeping a better 
article than any of his rivals in the same trade. He 
had obtained possession, too, we aretold, of the secret me- 
thod of dyeing hair, by which he doubtless contrived to 
augment his profits; and perhaps, in his accidental ace 

uaintance with this little piece of chemistry, we ma 
find the germ of that sensibility he soon began to manie 
fest to the value of new and unpublished inventions in 
the arts, and of his passion for patent-rights and the 
pleasures of monopoly. 


’ CHA 
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It would appear that his first effort in mechanics, as 
has happened in the case of many other ingenious men, 
was an attempt to discover the perpetual mction. It 
was in inquiring after a person to make him some wheels 
for a project of this kind, that in the latter part of the 
year 1767 he got acquainted with a clockmaker of the 
name of Kay, then residing at Warrington, with whom 
it is certain that he remained tor a considerable time after 
closely connected. From this moment we may date his 
entrance upon a new career. 

The manufacture of cotton cloths was introduced in- 
to this country only towards the end of the seventeenth 
century ; although stuffs, improperly called Manchester 
cottons, had been fabricated nearly three centuries be- 
fore, which, however, were made entirely of wool. It 
is generally thought that the first attempt at the manu- 
facture of cotton goods in Europe did not take place 
till the end of the fifteenth century, when the art was 
introduced into Italy. Before this, the only cottons 
known had been imported from the East Indies. 

The English cottons, for many years after the intro- 
duction of the manufacture, had only the weft of cotton, 
the warp, or longitudinal threads of the cloth, being of 
linen. It was conceived to be impracticable to spin the 
cotton with a sufficient hard twist to make it serviceable 
for this latter purpose. Although occasionally exported 
too in small quantities, the manufactured goods were 
chiefly consumed at home. It was not till about the 
year 1760 that any considerable demand for them arose 
abroad. iS 

But about this time the exportation of cottons, both 
to the Continent and to America, began to be carried 
on on a larger scale, and the manufacture of course re- 
ceived acorresponding impulse. The thread had hither- 
to been spun entirely, as it still continues to be in India, 
by the tedious process of the distaff and spindle, the 
spinner drawing out only a single thread at a time. 
But as the demand for the manufactured article continued 
to increase, a greater and greater scarcity of weft was ex- 
perienced, tili, at last, although there were 50,000 
spindles constantly at work in Lancashire alone, each 
occupying an individual spinner, they were found quite 
insufficient to supply the quantity of thread required. 

The weavers generally, in those days, had the weft 
they used spun for them by the females of their fa- 
mily; and now ‘those weavers,’”’ says Mr Guest, in 
his History of the Cotton Manufacture, ‘ whose fami- 
lies could not furnish the necessary supply of weft, had 
their spinning done by their neighbours, and were 
obliged to pay more for the spinning than the price allow- 
ed by their masters; and, even with this disadvantage, 
very few could procure weft enough to keep themselves 
constantly employed. It was no uncommon thing for a 
weaver to walk three or four miles in a morning, and call 
on five or six spinners, before he could collect weft to 
serve him for the remainder of the day ; and when he 
wished to weave a piece in a shorter time than usual, a 
new ribbon or gown was necessary to quicken the exer- 
tions of the spinner.” 

It was natural, in this state of things, that attempts 
should be made to contrive some method of spinning 
more effective than that which had hitherto been in use ; 
and, in fact, several ingenious individuals seem to have 
turned their attention to the subject. Long before this 
time, indeed, spinning by machinery had been thought 
of by more than one speculator. A Mr Wyatt, of Litch- 
field, is stated to have actually invented an apparatus for 
that purpose so early as the year 1733, and to have had 
factories built and filled with his machines, both at Bir- 
mingham and Northampton These undertakings, how- 
ever, not being successful, the machines were allowed to 
perish, and no model or description of them was preser- 
ved. There was alsoa Mr Lautence Earnshaw, of Mot- 
tram, in Cheshire, of whom “‘it is recorded,” says Mr 
Baines, in his History of Lancashire, “that, in the year 
1753, heinvented a machine to spin and reel cotton at 
one operation, which he showed to his neighbours, and 
then destroyed it, through the generous apprehension 
that he might deprive the poor of bread’”’—a mistake, but 
a benevolent one. 

It was in the year 1767, as we have mentioned, that 
Arkwright became acquainted with Kay. 
two friends appeared together at Preston, andimniediate- 
ly began to occupy themselves busily in the erection of 
a machine for the spinning of cotton-thread, of which 
they had brought a model with them. ‘They had pre- 
vailed upon a Mt Smalley, who is described to have been 
a liquor merchant and painter of that place, to join them 
in their speculation ; and the room in which the machine 
was fixed was the parlour of the dwelling-house attach- 
ed to the free grammar-school, the use of which Smalley 
had obtained from his friend, the schoolmaster. At 
this time Arkwright was so poor that, an election con- 
test having taken place in the town, of which he was a 
burgess, it is asserted that his friends, or party, were 
obliged to subscribe to. get him a decent suit of clothes 
before they could bring him into the poll-room. As soon 
as the election was over, he and Kay left, Preston, and 
carrying with them their model, betook themselves to 
Nottingham, the apprehension of the hostility of the 
people of Lancashire to the attempt he was making to 
introduce spinning by machinery having, as Arkwright 
himself afterwards stated, induced him to take this step. 
On arriving at Nottingham, he first made ‘arrangements 
with Messrs Wrights, the bankers, for obtaining the 
necessary supply of capital; but they, after a short 
time, having declined to continue their advances, he took 
his model to Messrs Need and Strutt, stocking-weayers 
of the place, the latter of whom was a particularly in- 
genious man, and well qualified, from his scientific ac- 
quirements, of which he had possessed himself under 
many disadvantages, to judge of the adaptation of the 
new machinery to its proposed object. Aninspection of 
it perfectly satisfied him of its great value; and he and 
Mr Need immediately agreed to enter into partnership 
with Arkwright, who accordingly, in 1769, took out.a 
patent for the machine as its inventor. A spinning- 
mill, driven by horse-power, was at the same time erect- 
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ed, and filled with the frames ; being, unless we include 
those erected many years before by Mr Wyatt, the first 
work of the kind that had been known in this country. 
In‘1771 Arkwright and his partners established another 
mill at Cromford, in the parish of Wirksworth, in Der- 
byshire, the machinery in which was set in motion by a 
water-wheel ; and in 1775 he took out a second patent, 
including some additions which he had made to his ori- 
ginal apparatus. 

In what we have hitherto related, we have carefully 
confined ourselves to facts which are universally acknow- 
ledged; but there are other points of the story that 
have been stated in very opposite ways, and have given 
rise to much doubt and dispute. 

The machinery for which Arkwright took out his pa- 
tents consisted of various parts, his second specification 
enumerating no fewer than ten different contrivances ; 
but of these the one that was by far of greatest import- 
ance, was a device for drawing out the cotton from a 
coarse to a finer and harder twisted thread, and so ren- 
dering it fit to be used for warp as well as weft. This 
was most ingeniously managed by the application of a 
principle which had not yet been introduced in any 
other mechanical operation. The cotton was in the 
first place drawn off from the skewers, on which it was 
fixed by one pair of rollers, which were made to move 
at a comparatively slow rate, and which formed it into 
threads of the first and coarser quality; but at a little 
distance behind the first was placed a second pair of 
rollers, revolving three, four, or five times as fast, which 
took it up when it had passed through the others, the 
effect of which would be to reduce the thread to a de- 
gree of fineness so many times greater than that which 
it originally had. The first pair of rollers might be re- 
garded as the feeders of the second, which could receive 
no more than the others sent to them; and that, again, 
could be no more than these others themselves took up 
from the skewers. As the second pair of rollers, there- 
fore, revolved, we will say, five times for every one re- 
volution of the first pair, or, which is the same thing, 
required for their consumption in a yiven time five 
times the length of thread that the first did, they could 
obviously only obtain so much length by drawing out 
the common portion of cotton into thread of five times 
the original fineness. Nothing could be more beauti- 
ful or more effective than this contrivance, which, with 
an additional. provision for giving the proper twist to 
the thread, constitutes what is called the water-frame or 
throstle. 

Of this part of his machinery, Arkwright particularly 
claimed the invention as his own. He admitted, with 
regard to some of the other machines included in his 
patent, that he was rather their improver than their in- 
ventors; and the original spinning-machine for coarse 
thread, commonly called the spinning-jenny, he frankly 
attributed in its first conception to a person of the name 
of Hargrave, who resided at Blackburn, and who, he 
said, having been driven out of Lancashire in conse- 
quence of his invention, had taken refuge in Notting- 
ham; but, unable to bear up against a conspiracy 
formed to ruin him, had been at last obliged to relin- 
quish the farther prosecution of his object, and died in 
obscurity and distress. 

There were, however, other parties who had an interest 
as well as Arkwright in these new machines, and who 
would not allow that any of them were of his invention. 
As to the principal of them, the water-frame, they al- 
leged that it was in reality the invention of a poor reed- 
maker, of the name of Highs, or Hayes, and that Ark- 
wright had obtained the knowledge of it from his old 
associate Kay, who had been employed by Highs toas- 
sist him in constructing a model of it a short time before 
Arkwright had sought his acquaintance. Many cotton- 
spinners, professing to believe this to be the true state 
of the case, actually used Arkwright’s machinery. in 
their factories, notwithstanding the patent by which he 
had attempted to protect it; and this invasion of his 
monopoly was carried to such an extent, that at last he 
found himself obliged to bring actions against no fewer 
than nine different parties. 

It would be needless to enter here into the history of 
Arkwright’s legal contests, which, after various success, 
he finally lost. Whatever conclusion may be come to 
on the subject of his claim to the invention of the ma- 
chinery introduced by him into his spinning factories, 
it is incontestible that to him alone belongs the merit 
both of having combined its different parts with admir- 
able ingenuity and judgment, and of having, by his un- 
wearied and invincible perseverance, first brought it in- 
to actual use on anything like an extensive scale, and 
demonstrated its power and value. ‘The several inven- 
tions which his patent embraced, whether they were his 
own or not, would probably but for him have perished 
with their authors; none of whom except himself had 
the determination and courage to face the multiplied 
fatigues and dangers that lay in the way of achiev- 
ing a practical exemplification of what they had 
conceived in their minds, or to encounter any part 
of that opposition, incredulity, ridicule, of those 
disappointments, repulses, losses, and other discour- 
agements, over all of which he at last so completely 
triumphed.. When he set out on this career he 
was poor, friendless, and utterly unknown. We 
have already stated that, on his coming with Kay to 
Preston, he was almost-in rags; and it may be added, 
that when he and Kay made application immediately 
before this to a Mr Atherton for some pecuniary assist- 
ance to enable them to prosecute their plans, Ark. 
wright’s appearance alone was enough to determine that 
gentleman to have nothing to do with the adventure. 
Can we have a more exciting example, then, of what a 
resolute heart may do in apparently the most hopeless 
circumstances ?—of what ingenuity and perseverance to- 
gether may overcome in the pursuit of what they are 
determined to attain? And this is the grand lesson 
which the history of Arkwright is fitted to teach us— 
to give ourselves wholly to one object, and never to de- 
spair of reaching it, ven after he had succeeded in 


A 


forming his partnership with Messrs Need and Strutt, 
his success was far from being secured. For a long 
time the speculation was a hazardous and unprofitable 
one; and no little outlay of capital was required to carry 
iton. He tells us himself in his case that itdid not be« 
gin to pay till it had been persevered in for five years, 
and had swallowed up a capital of more than twelve 
thousand pounds. We cannot doubt that it required all, 
Arkwright’s dexterity and firmness to induce his part. 
ners to persevere with the experiment under this large 
expenditure and protracted disappointment. Butit was 
the character of the man to devote his whole heart and 
faculties to whatever he engaged in. Even to the close 
of his life, the management of his different factories was 
his only occupation, and even amusement. Although 
he had been from early life afflicted with severe asthma, 
he took scarcely any recreation—employing all his time 
either in superintending the daily concerns of these es- 
tablishments—which were regulated upon a plan that 
itself indicated in its contriver no little ingenuity and 
reach of mind—or in adding such improvements to his 
machinery, from time to time, as his experience and ob- 
servation suggested. And thus it was, that from a poor 
barber he raised himself to what he eventually became 
—not merely to rank and great affluence, but to be« 
the founder of a new branch of national industry, des 
tined in a wonderfully short space of time to assume 
the very first place among the manufactures of his 
country .”” 


THE GREAT UNIVERSAL PLAGUE. 


Tur different plagues which had visited Great Britain 
within the last five hundred years, were summarily ad« 
verted to in the first number of the Journal, particularly 
that in London in the year 1665. It was there stated that 
one of the greatest of these pestilences occurred in the 
reign of Edward III.; and as this was perhaps the most 
dreadful and most universal plague which is related in 
modern history, it is worth while to present a more 
lengthened description of its character and duration. 
For this purpose I take the liberty of abridging an ex- 
cellent account of this great plague from a recent nume 
ber of I’raser’s Magazine. 

“ This dreadful pestilence, like the cholera, made its 
first appearance in the east. It arose in China, Tartary, 
India, and. Egypt, about the year 1345. It is ascribed 
by contemporary writers to a general corruption of the 
atmosphere, accompanied by the appearance of millions 
of small serpents and other venomous insects, and in 
other places, quantities of huge vermin, with numerous 
legs, and of a hideous aspect, which filled the air with 
putrid exhalations. Making every allowance for the ig- 
norance and credulity of the age, it appears evident that 
some natural causes had contributed to corrupt the air, 
and load it with pestiferous vapours. Thus it came into 
England in the end of the year 1368 ; and it rained from 
the previous Christmas till midsummer, almost without 
ceasing, Great inundations followed, and accumula- 
tions of stagnant water, by which the whole atmosphere 
was poisoned. It appears that in many countries there 
were also earthquakes and tremblings of the earth. In 
many of the accounts given of these convulsions of na- 
ture, we may presume there was a good deal of exagge- 
ration. But the testimonies are too numerous and re~ 
spectable to leave any doubt that, before and during the 
pestilence, the elements were in a state of general con- 
vulsion which seems unparalleled in history. 

The plague extended its ravages from India into the 
more western parts of Asia, into Egypt, Abyssinia, and 
thence into the northern parts of Africa. It proceeded 
over Asia Minor, Greece, and the islands in the Archi- 
pelago, almost depopulating the regions over which it 
stalked. It may be literally said to have decimated the 
world, even though we were to take this term as imply- 
ing the destruction of mine in place of one, out of ten. 
The plague appears to have staid five or six months in 
one place, and then to have gone in search of fresh vic~ 
tims. Its symptoms are minutély described by many 
writers, and appear to have been the safue in every coun- 
try it visited. It generally appeared in the groin, or un- 
der the armpits, where swellings were produced, which 
broke aut into sores, attended with fever, spitting and 
vomiting of blood. The patient frequently died in half 
a day—generally within a day or two at the most. If 
he survived the third day, there was hope, though even 
then many fell into a deep sleep from which they never 
awoke. 

From Greece the plague passed into Italy. The Ve« 
netians having lost 100,000 souls, fled from their city, 
and left it almost uninhabited. At Florence, 60,000 
persons died in one year. France next became exposed 
to its ravages, and the mortality was horrible. The 
malady proceeded northward through France, till it 
reached Paris, where it cut off 50,000 people. About the 
same time it spread into Germany, where its ravages are 
estimated at the enormous amount of 12,400,000 souls. 

At last this fearful scourge began to be felt in Eng- 
land. About the beginning of August 1348 it appeared 
in the seaport towns on the coasts of Dorset, Devon, and 
Somersetshire, whence it proceeded to Bristol. The peo- 
ple of Gloucestershire immediately interdicted all inter- 
course with Bristol, but in vain. The disease ran, or 
rather flew, over Gloucestershire. Thence it spread to 
Oxford, and about the Ist of November reached London, 
Finally, it spread over all England, scattering every where 
such destruction, that, out of the wholepopulation, hardly 
one person in ten was leftalive. Incredible as this state- 
ment may appear, it seems borne out by the details of 
contemporary annalists. In the churchyard of Yarmouth, 
7052 persons who died of the plague were buried in one 
year. In the city of Norwich, 57,374 persons died in six 
months. In the city of York, the mortality was equal. 
In London, the dead were thrown into pits—forty, fifty, 
or sixty, into’one; and large fields were employed as 
burial places, the churchyards being insafficient for the 
purpose. No attempt was made to perform this las¢ 


office with the usual care and decency. Deep and broad 
ditches were made, in which the dead bodies were laid in 
yows, covered with earth, and surmounted with another 
layer of bodies, which were also covered. The mortality 
fell chiefly upon the lower classes of society, and, among 
them, principally on oldmen, women, and children. [In 
these respects, this plague seems to have differed trom 
some of the plagues in the seventeenth century, which 
fell particularly upon the upper classes.—See Journal, 
No. 1.] It was remarked, that not one king or prince 
of any nation died of the plague, and of the English 
nobility and people of distinction very few were cut 
off. Among the higher orders of the church, the deaths 
were rare.” It appears that no precautions could prevent 
the influence of the contagion. The bonds of society 
were loosed; parents forsook children, and children pa-~ 
rents; some fled to the country, others locked them- 


selves up in their houses, and many went on board ves- | 


sels. But everywhere the fugitives were followed, for 
the destroying angel had a foot on the waters as well 
as onthe land. “The pestilence spread into Wales and 
into Ireland. As to the Scots, they are said to have 
brought the malady upon themselves. Taking advantage 
of the defenceless state of England [or rather resolved to 
avenge the injuries they had suffered under the Hd- 
wards], they made a hostile irruption with a large force 
into the country. But they had not proceeded far, 
when the plague overtook them. They perished in 
thousands, and carried the disease with them into Scot- 
land, where its ravages were soonas destructive as they 
were in England. arly in the year 1349, the plague 
began to abate; and by the month of August it had 
entirely disappeared. Its consequences, however, con- 
tinued for some time to be severely felt. During the 
prevalence of the disease, the cattle, for want of men 
to tend them, were allowed to wander about the fields 
at random, and perished in such numbers as to occasion 
a great scarcity. ‘Though the fields, too, were covered 
with a plentiful crop of corn, much of it was lost for 
want of hands to reap and gather itin. The last dregs 
of this great plague were drained by that unfortunate 
race, the Jews. A belief spread over several countries 
that they had produced the pestilence by poisoning the 
wells and fountains; and in many places they were 
massacred in thousands by the infuriated populace. In 
several parts of Germany, where this persecution chiefly 
raged, the Jews Were literally exterminated. Twelve 
thousand of them were murdered in the single city of 
Mentz; and multitudes of them, in the extremity of 
their despair, shut themselyes up in their houses, and 
consumed themselves with fire. The extent of such 
atrocities, in a barbarous age, may well be imagined, 
when we remember the outrages which were at first 
produced in some parts of the Continent by the cholera 
panic.” 


ON HOME. 
By Jostau ConDER. 


That is not home, where day by day 

I wear the busy hour away: 

That is not home, where lonely night 
Prepares me for the toils of light— 
°Tis hope, and joy, and memory, give 
A home in which the heart can live— 
These walls no lingering hopes endear, 
No fond remembrance chains me here ; 
Cheerless I heave the lonely sigh— 
Eliza, canst thou tell me why? 

’Tis where thou art is home to me, 
And home without thee cannot be. 


There are who strangely love to roam, 
And find in wildest haunts their home; 
And some in halls of lordly state, 

Who yet are homeless, desolate. 

The sailor’s home is on the main, 
The warrior’s on the tented plain, 
‘The maiden’s, in her bower of rest, 
The infanv’s on his mother’s breast— 
But where thou art, is home to me, 
And home without thee cannot be. 


There is no home in halls of pride, 
They are too high, and cold, and wide, 
No home is by the wanderer found : 
*Tis not in place: it hath no bound: 
It is a circling atmosphere, 

Investing all the heart holds dear ;— 
A law of strange attractive force, 

That holds the feelings in their course. 


It is a presence undefin’d, 
O'ershadowing the conscious mind, 
Where love and duty sweetly blend 
To consecrate the name of friend ;— 
. Where’er thou art, is home to me, 
And home without thee cannot be, 


My love, forgive the anxious sigh— 

LT hear the moments rushing by, 

And think that life is fleeting fast, 

That youth with health will soon be past. 
Oh! when will time consenting give 

The home in which my heart can live? 
There shall the past and future meet, 
And o’er our couch, in union sweet, 
Extend their cherub wings, and shower 
Bright influence on the present hour. 
Oh! when shall Israel’s mystic guide, 
The pillar’d cloud, our steps decide, 
Then, resting, spread its guardian shade, 
To bless the home which love hath made? 
Daily, my love, shall thence arise 

Our hearts’ united sacrifice ; 

And home indeed a home will be, 

Thus consecrate and shared with thee, 


w= New Monthly Magazine, Oct. 2, 1825, 
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Seottish Anecdotes. 


LORD MELVILLE. 


Ere the late Lord Melville had obtained the patron- | 


age of Scotland, he was by no means popular in that 
country. On the contrary, he was, oftener than 
once, in danger of his life from mobs in Edinburgh. 


Paying a visit to the capital on one occasion, after | 


having been concerned in some odious public measure, | 


é 2 5 | ness, that his baldness could be very easily accounted 
he sent for a barber, in the morning, to shave him at | i y y 


his hotel. The tonsor, who happened to bea wag, on 


entering the room, saluted Mr Dundas, and welcomed | 
him to Edinburgh. Then having decorated him with | 


an apron, he began to lather his face; during which 
operation, he cast upon him sundry scowling and pe- 
netrating glances, the meaning of which the stranger 
could not well comprehend. At length, flourishing 


his razor, he said in a sharp and stern voice, ‘‘ We | 
are much obliged to you, Mr Dundas, for the part you | 
lately took in London.”—‘* What !” replied the se- 


cretary, “you area politician, I find? I sent for a 


barber.” —“ Oh, yes,” returned the knight of the | 


pewter basin, *‘1’ll shave you directly ;” which he did, 
until one half of the beard was cleanly mowed ;, when, 
coming’ to his throat, he drew the back of the razor 
across it, saying, ‘‘ Take that, ye traitor!” and off 
he ran, down stairs, into the street. Whether Mr 
Dundas felt any uneasiness at the barber’s manner, 
we know not; but the latter expression—the action 
being so well suited to the word—induced him in- 
stantly to apply the apron to his throat, and to make 
aloud gurgling noise, which being heard by some of 
the people of the house, they immediately ran to his 
assistance. They soon discovered, by the pantomi- 
mic gestures of Mr Dundas, what had occurred; and 
it was not long before the room was full of members 
of the faculty, of all degrees—apothecaries, surgeons, 
and physicians! It was a considerable time before 
the patient could be prevailed on to remove the 
apron, and expose his throat; but at length, when he 
did so, with much caution, it was found to be in a per- 
fectly whole state, there not being even a scar visible ! 
Though Mr Dundas had much reason to be delighted 
at having escaped unhurt, he was not a little morti- 
fied at the laugh which this adventure occasioned; 
and his chagrin was greatly increased when he found 
that he had to pay for the attendance of the medical 
gentlemen; which having done, and having shaved 
the other side of his face himself—for he would trust 
no more barbers—he decamped from Edinburgh, and 
did not return for many years. 
WILKES. 

At the period of Wilkes’s popularity, every wall 
bore his name, and every window his portrait. In 
china, in bronze, or in marble, he stood upon the 
chimney-pieces of half the houses of the metropolis; 
he swung upon the sign-post of every village, of 
every great road throughout the country. He used 
himself to tell, with much glee, of a monarchical old 
lady, behind whom he accidentally walked, looking 


up, and murmuring within his hearing, in much | 


spleen, ‘‘ He swings every where but where he 
ought !”?. Wilkes passed her, and, turning round, 
politely bowed. 
GARRICK. 
On one occasion, Garrick dined in the beef-steak 
room: at Covent Garden, ready dressed in character 


| for the part of Ranger, which he was to perform the 
| same night at the other theatre. 
| the opening of the comedy; and as the curtain was 
| not drawn up at the usual time, the audience began 
| to manifest considerable impatience, for Garrick had 


Ranger appears in 


not yet arrived. A call-boy was instantly dispatch- 
ed for him, but he was unfortunately retarded by a 
line of carriages that blocked up the whole of Russel 
Street, which it was necessary for him tocross. This 
protracted still farther the commencement of the 
piece; and the house evinced considerable dissatisfac- 
tion, with cries of “Manager, manager!” When 
Garrick at length reached the green-room, he found 
Dr Ford, one of the patentees, pacing backwards and 
forwards in great agitation. The moment the doctor 
saw him, he addressed him ina strong tone of re. 
buke. ‘I think, David, considering the stake you 
and I have in this theatre, you might pay more at- 
tention to its business.’ ‘True, my good friend,” 
returned Garrick, ‘I should have been in good time; 
but I was thinking of my sfeak in the other.” 'The 


| appearance of their favourite soon pacified the au- 
| dience, and Garrick went through the character with 


more vivacity than ever. 
POLITICAL BON MOT. 
Some one jocularly observed to the Marquis Wel- 


| lesley, that in his arrangements of the Ministry, 


“His brother the Duke had thrown him overboard.” 
“ Yes,” said the Marquis, “‘ but I trust I have strength 
enough left to swim to the other side.” 

THE PRETENDER’S HEALTH. 

There was not much wit, but there was some good 
humour in the reply George IJ. made to a lady, who, 
at the first masquerade his Majesty was at in Eng- 
land, invited him to drink a glass of wine at one of 
the beaufétes: With this he readily complied, and 
the lady filling a bumper, said, “ Here, mask, the 
Pretender’s health ;”’ then filling another glass, pre. 
sented it to the king, who, receiving it with a smile, 
replied, ‘I drink with all my heart to the health of 


| all unfortunate princes.” 


OURNAL. 


. her mouth extended from ear to ear. 


MESS-ROOM GOSSIP. 

The late Duke of York once remarked to Colonel 
W. at the mess of the llth regiment, that the 
colonel was uncommonly bald, and, although a 


| younger man than his royal highness, he stood more 


in need ofa wig. The colonel, who had been of very 
long standing in the service, and whose promotion 
had been by no means rapid, informed his royal high- 


for. ‘‘In what manner ?” asked his royal highness, 
rather eagerly. ‘T'o which Colonel W. replied, ““ By 
junior officers stepping over my head.”” The Duke 
was so pleased with the reply that the gallant colonel 
obtained promotion in a few days afterwards. 


THE FAMILY OF ELIBANK. 

Every body is familiar with the mode of life practised 
some two or three hundred years ago on the Scottish 
borders. When a housewife ran out of butcher-meat, 
she either presented a pair of spurs under cover at din- 
ner, as a hint that her sons and husband should ride out 
to obtain a supply, or, if inclined to bea little more pro- 
vident, informed them, in theafternoon, that the “hough 
was in the pot.” thereby insinuating that her beef-bar- 
rel was reduced to its last and worst fragment. It is 
told that Scott of Harden, the ancestor of a very respect- 
able family which still flourishes on the border, was 
one day coming home with a large drove of cattle, which 
he had lifted, as the phrase went, in some of the dales 
of Cumberland, when he happened to espy a large hay- 
stack in a farm-yard by the way-side, which appeared 
to him as if it could have foddered his prey for half the 
winter. Vexed to think that this could not also be 
lifted, the chieftain looked at it very earnestly, and 
said, with bitter and emphatic expression, ‘‘ By my 
saul, if ye had four feet, ye should gang too.”? A mem- 
ber of this family was what might have then been called 
unfortunate in one of his enterprises. Having invaded 
the territories of Sir Gideon Murray of Elibank, ances- 
tor of the noble family of that name and title, he was 
inveigled by the latter into an ambuscade, and taken, 
as it were, in the very fact. Murray, being an officer 
of state, thought himself bound to make an example of 
the offender, and he accordingly gave orders to the un- 
fortunate Harden to prepare for immediate execution. 
Elated with his victory, he went home and communi- 
cated his intention to his lady. Are you mad?” 
said her ladyship; ‘‘ would you hang the young laird 
of Harden, you that has sae mony unmarried daugh- 
ters? Na, na, it’ll be a hantle mair wiselike to mak the 
young laird marry ane o’ them.”’ The eloquence of the 
lady prevailed; and, as young Harden was in perilous 
circumstances, and was expected gladly to accept of 
any alternative to avoid an ighominious death, it was re- 
solved that he should wed ‘* Muckle-Mou’d Meg,” the 
third daughter of the family, who was distinguished by 
what, in modern phraseology, is termed an “open 
countenance ;” that is, in less metaphorical language, 
The alternative 
was accordingly proposed to the culprit, but, to the as- 
tonishment of all concerned, it was at once rejected. 
“ Weel, weel, young man,” says the laird of Elibank, 
“ye’s get ’till the morn’s mornin to think about it,” 
and so saying, he left the young laird in his dungeon to 
his own agreeable reflections. In the morning, Har- 
den, aftera sleepless night, looked out from the window, 
or rather hole of his cell, and saw the gallows erected 
in the yard, and all the apparatus of death prepared. 
His heart failed him, and he began to think that life, 
even though spent in the society of “ Muckle-Mou’d 
Meg,” was not a thing to be rashly thrown away. He 
declared his willingness, therefore, to accept of the 
maiden’s hand. There were no marriage laws in those 
days—no proclamation of banns—no session-clerk’s fees. 
The priest wassentfor, and the indissoluble knot was tied. 
Nor did Harden ever repent of his bargain; for Meg, 
notwithstanding the deformity from which she took her 
name, was in fact one of the best creatures in existence, 
possessed of a great fund of excellent sense, and withal 
a handsome personable woman. She turned out an ad- 
mirable wife, managed the household of Harden with 
the utmost propriety; and a union which had taken 
place under such extraordinary circumstances, and with 
such very unpromising auspices, was in the highest de- 
gree cordial and constant.—Chambers’ Scottish Jests and 
Anecdotes. 


LIVING ABROAD. 

I will endeavour to enable any one to judge how far 
it may be worth his while to come to reside in France 
from motives of economy. The French are sometimes 
puzzled to make out why the Englisk come abroad ; per- 
haps the English, if they were asked, would be equally 
puzzled themselves. The price of almost every article, 
the produce of agricultural or manufacturing industry, 
has been increased one-third, some say two-fifths, in 
France, since the beginning of the revolution ; the taxes 
have been trebled. The result of between three and 
four years’ experience is, that about one-sixth is saved 
by living, not in Paris, but in a provincial town in 
France, or, that a franc (10d.) will go as farasa shilling. 
Set against the saving the expense ‘of the journey, and 
the saving will not be great to those who do not retrench 
in their mode of life. House-rent is higher in France 
than in England ; fuel much dearer; some manufactured 
articles, as woollen cloth for coats, and linen and cotton 
for shirts, are equally dear; tea is cheaper, as the Ame. 
ricans supply it, or England with a remission of duty. 
But there are no assessed taxes, no poor-rates; provi- 
sions I found to be cheaper by about one-third, and in- 
stead of small beer, my children now drink wine.—Four 
Yeurs in France. 
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Column of Serious Weadiig. 


IMPROVEMENT OF MANKIND BY CHRISTIANITY. 
In the eleventh number of the Journal, I took the li- 
berty of offering to my juvenile readers a concise compa- 
rative view of the philosophies of the ancients, and the 
religion of Christ ; in which, in the spirit of impartiality, 
Ishowed the marked superiority of the latter, simply as 
regarded its moral efficacy. Since writing that paper, I 
have fallen in with an exceedingly pleasing and edifying 
production, in a small compass, entitled, ‘‘ Reasons for 
the Hope that is in us,” by Robert Ainslie—a gentle- 
man whose name is associated with reminiscences of the 
literary circles of the Scottish metropolis towards the end 
of last century, and the author of a similar previous 
work, designated “‘ A Father’s Gift to his Children.” 
It is the characteristic of this author to exhibit Chris- 
tianity under its most alluring, and, what I would hum- 
bly imagine to be, its most correct form. While he in- 
structs by the extent and familiarity of his details, as 
well as by the clear simplicity of his style, he invites 
our sympathy by depicting religion in such an attractive 
garb that he cannot fail in fixing the attention of the 
wavering, and securing the respect even cf the avowed 
sceptic. It is not my present purpose to offer an analy- 
sis of the evidences of natural and revealed religion here 
so plainly laid down, or enlarge on the various other to- 
pics introduced; as I trust that families will lose no 
time in procuring the volume for a patient perusal, see- 
ing that it is particularly adapted to the young: it is 
more my design to follow up my former comparative 
view, by presenting an extract from one of the most in- 
teresting chapters, illustrative of the Improvement ef- 
JSecied on mankind through the permanent estublishment 
of Christianity. 

- In taking a view of the morality and feelings of an- 
cient and modern times (says the author), a material 
difference between them generally presents itself, and 
we perceive a great superiority of the latter over the 
former. Instead of the barbarity of the old world, we 
now find wars carried on with less ferocity ; humanity 
towards the vanquished when the conflict has ceased; 
domestic slavery abolished or mitigated; suicide abat- 
ed; the desperate evil of human sacrifices over ; pro- 
tection given to the helpless; institutions abounding 


for the sick and destitute; revenge forbidden and dis- 


countenanced ; and philanthropy considered as the 
greatest virtue. True religion has of all things the most 
steady and lasting influence on the human mind; and 
we will find no difficulty in discovering in it the causes 
of such changes in sentiment and conduct. This we 
shall do on contrasting the beneficent system intro- 
duced by the Saviour, with those which prevailed. un- 
der the heathen superstitions, and their grossness, their 
ctuelties, and their fostering the worst of human pas- 
sions. 

As the world came to be Christianised, the humane and 
benevolent doctrines of the Scriptures became, in sun- 
dry different countries, the foundation of, or engrafted 
with, their municipal laws. Thus many parts of those 
of Theodosius and Justinian were taken from the Gos- 
pels. Those of the Visigoths, Burgundians, Franks, 
and other rude races of men, were amended by the 
fine spirit which portions of the word of God had in- 
fused into them. Alfred the Great transcribed into 
his civil institutions the ten commandments, and se- 
veral chapters of the Book of Exodus; and many of 
the laws of Charlemagne and Louis were taken from 
the books of Moses. It was impossible that nations 

. Should not receive general culture and civilisation from 
such excellent sources. That they did so, I shall now 
proceed to show. ‘ 

The horrors of war have been extremely mitigated 
through the prevalence of Christianity, and the injunc- 
tions of the pious and the good. ‘Thus Constantine, the 
first of the Christian Roman Emperors, expressly en- 
jeined his soldiers that mercy should be made by them 
to follow victory ; and finding, in some instances, his or- 
ders little attended to, he himself ransomed his own pri- 
soners even from his own troops. When Attila, the bar- 
barous King of the Huns, who was styled the “ Scourge 
of God,” had laid waste Italy, and resolved to march 
straightway to Rome, where the greatest devastation 
_ would have ensued, he was turned aside from his fatal 
purpose by the admonition of a pious Archbishop; and 
even the terrible Alaric, the Goth, when he had stormed 
the Imperial City, respected the churches, and saved 
those who fled there for refuge ; exhorting his soldiers, in 
the midst of their conquest, to spare unresisting citizens 
who had so sheltered themselves. The middle ages of 
Europe were extremely improved by chivalry, where gal- 
lant knights fought for the Cross of Christ, and the safety 
of the destitute. Although the romance of that noble 
institution is now long over, yet modern times still feel 
its benign influence, and are bettered by the humane and 
gentle manners and sentiments which were imperceptibly 
introduced by it; and these have shown themselves in 
Many an interesting instance. Now, no such things are 
to be found in the ictories of the ancients ; but probably 
the finest instance of all, of the striking difference be- 
tween them and the moderns, and of the merciful feeling 
in the heart of the brave, is found in the prayer of Nel- 
son, composed by him immediately before his entering 
into the battle of Trafalgar; and which ought to be en- 
graven in letters of gold, for the sake of all future ge. 


nerations. 


it wasin the following terms .—‘‘ May the 
great God, whom I worship, grant to my country, and for 
the benefit of Europe in general, a great and glorious vic- 
tory; may no misconduct in any one tarnish it; and 
mar humanity afier victory be the PREDOMINANT FEA- 
TURE in the British fleet.” Such in modern times have 
been the sentiments and the conduct of the galJant and 
the good towards their fallen foes. 
pared with the ferocity of the ancient heathens. The 
victorious legions of Rome, when they were directed by 
Scipio, at the sack of Carthage, to put to death allwithout 
distinction, were told by him “ that such was the custom 
of Rome.” Julius Cesar, besides all his slaughter in 
the field, and in subduing of nations, stormed a thousand 
cities with the usual ferocity, and reduced a million of 
people to abject slavery. But where, in an especial man- 
her, isthe source of such wonderful difference? It is 
found in the admonition of the Son of God, “ Love your 
enemies, and be merciful, as your Father in Heaven is 
merciful.” 

Intanticide, or the slaughter of young children, to re- 
press too numerous a population, was not only sanction- 
ed by the customs of the ancient world, but was recom- 
mended by its sages, and even enacted by its legislators. 
Thus Plato and Aristotle both enjoined the practice, 
and Lycurgus made it a part of the law of Sparta. In 
the Roman world, during the reign of Caligula, it was 
commons and so general must it have been among the 
nations connected with it, that Tacitus, in treating of the 
Germans, mentions it as a remarkable circumstance 
that the custom was not found with them. ‘he same 
dreadful expedient to restrain what is considered an in- 
convenient increase of mankind, has been adopted also, 
to a great extent, in more mfodern times, where Chris- 
tianity has not prevailed. Such systematic murder of 
helpless children has given way gradually before the in- 
creasing light of the Gospel. 

Human sacrifices were extrentely prevalent in the an- 
cient world. Of old it was a rule with every Grecian 
state before their armies were marched against an 
enemy, to immolate human victims; and it is well 
known that the Athenians had a custom of sacrificing a 

| man every year, after loading him with dreadful curses, 
that the wrath of the gods might fall upon his head, 
and be turned away from the rest of the citizens. Such 
| sacrifices prevailed also at an early period among the 
Romans. In the time of Porphyry, a man was every 
| year sacrificed at the shrine of Jupiter Latialis. All 
barbarous nations have followed this practice. The an- 
nual sacrifices of the Mexicans required some thousands 
of human victims; and in Peru two hundred children 
were devoted to the health of the Inca, and sacrificed. 
' But these, and all other immolations, ceased in the light 
of the Gospel, and before that One Great Sacrifice offer- 
ed for the sins of all mankind. 

Suicide was not only extremely prevalent in the old 
| world, but was countenanced by the philosophy of the 
times. Gladiator fighting was also very common in 
the old world. Very little attention was likewise paid 
to strangers, but the use and promulgation of these 
blessed words, ‘I was a stranger and ye took me in,” 
gave rise in after ages to many pious institutions for 
their protection and relief. In the same manner the 
state of all descriptions of prisoners was deplorable 
of old. Whipping and putting to death of debtors 
were permitted by the early laws of Rome. ‘The first 
being who seems to have felt for the fate of those in 
prison was Christ, and the words which he uttered 
“<I was in prison and ye visited me,” laid the founda- 
tion of merciful laws in every Christian country for di- 
minishing the captive’s misery, and cheering the gloom 
of his melancholy dwelling. 

The protection of widows and orphans, and the heal- 
‘ing of the sick and wounded, also attracted the attention 
of the early Christians, and produced in the more modern 
world what the ancients altogether wanted, viz. chari- 
table institutions of all kinds for these humane purposes. 
Christianity has reformed the general conduct of men. 
But not only has it reformed their morals—it has been 
the means of also enlightening and instructing them. 
Suffice it to notice, that when the world was overrun 
with barbarism on the fall of the Roman empire, 
learning found a safe asylum in the Christian sanctu- 
aries, from which it afterwards came forth. to bless 
mankind; that connected with it have arisen noble 
institutions for the instruction of the rich and the mid- 
dle ranks of Europe, while the constant perusal of the 
Scriptures, which now takes place in the most of its 
countries, and the hearing of their exposition, lay 
open, to all a truer theology, a purer morality, and 
more just views of human nature, than what the greatest 
of the ancients ever knew. ‘This necessarily brief 

enumeration of the essential benefits occurring to man- 
kind from the beneficent influence of Christianity, may 
be wound up in the appropriate language of a recent 
American writer. ‘The Christian religion,’ says he, 
‘has been a rich blessing to every country which has 
embraced it; and its salutary effects have borne propor. 
tion to the care which has been taken to inculcate its 
general principles, and the cordiality with which its doc- 
trines have been embraced. If we cast our eyes over 
the map of the world and inquire what nations are truly 
civilised ? where does learning flourish ? where are the 
principles of morality and the dictates of humanity best 
understood ? where are the poor and afflicted most effec- 
tually relieved ? where do men enjoy the greatest securi- 
ty of life, property, and liberty ? where is the female sex 
treated with due respect, and exalted toits proper place 
in society ? where is the education of youth mostassidu- 
ously pursued? where are the brightest examples of be- 
nevolence ? and where do men enjoy most rational hap- 
piness? I say, if we were called upon to designate those 
countries in which these advantages are most highly 
enjoyed, every one of them would be found in Chris- 
tendom ; and the superiority enjoyed by some over the 
others would be found to bear an exact proportion to the 


practical influence of pure Christianity.’ ” 


And let this be com- |} 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE ARMIES. 
Tue following succinct account of the amount of the 
Spanish and Portuguese regular armed forces, is given 
by Dr Browne in his valuable article ARmy, in the 
new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica:— 

“The Spanish army, which, under Charles V., 
Pescaira, the Duke of Alba, and the Constable of 
Bourbon, had proved itself so formidable—extending 
the theatre of its exploits from the Pyrenees to the 
Po andthe Adige onthe one hand, and to the Elbe, the 
Meuse, and the Waal on the other—degenerated ra- 
pidly under the disastrous reigns of the last princes of 
the House of Austria. When Philp, V. ascended 
the throne at the beginning of the last century, it 
scarcely amounted to 15,000 men. By that prince and 
his successors, however, it was gradually increased, 
until, in the year 1792, its estak-ishment amounted 
to 116,000 infantry, 12,200 cavalry, with upwards 
of 10,000 artillery, and its effective force to about 
120,600 men of all arms. At present its effective 
amounts to 90,000 men, and its disposable force to 
75,000 combatants. It is composed of the general active 
staff, of the staff of the fortresses, of the household troops 
and royal guard, of the infantry and cavalry of the line, 
with artillery, engineers, and veterans. Its staff consists 
of 6 captain-generals, 77 lieutenant-generals, 122 major- 
generals, 350 brigadier-generals, with inferior officers in 
Proportion. There are 15 captainces, viz. 12 territorial 
and 3 colonial. In Spain, and its P abobis oE contiguous 
to the Peninsula, there are 150 fortresses, posts, forts, 
citadels, or open towns where troops are in. garrison. 
The household troops consist of six squadrons of 
the body guard and a company of halberdiers; of 
these, four squadrons are Spanish, and two foreign, 
called Saxons, in honour of the queen. The royal 
guard is organized like that of France, and consists 
of two divisions of infantry, one division of cavalry, and 
three companies of artillery, one of which is horse-ar~ 
tillery, The first division consists of four regiments of 
grenadiers, each composed of two battalions, divided 
into eight companies of 120 men each; and the second 
of two regiments of the elite of the provincial militia, 
divided into three battalions of four companies each. 
The cayalry forms a division of two brigades; and the 
artillery consists of three companies of 100 men, each; 
serving a battery of six pieces mounted, The infantry 
of the line consists, first, of 10 regiments of three batta- 
lions each; secondly, of the Swiss regiment Wimpffen, 
one battalion only; thirdly, of a regiment, fixed at Ceuta, 
compesed of four companies of 100 men each, the refuse 
of the army. Seven regiments, of two battalions each, 
of the same number and composition as those of the line, 
form the light infantry. ‘The militia consists of 42 regi. 
ments of oue battalion each, which is divided into eight 
companies. The cavalry consists of 13 regiments, of 
which 6 are of the line, and 8 light horse, each of four 
squadrons, composed like those of the royal guard; to- 
gether with two companies of cuirassiers at Ceuta, one 
formed of native Pinca: andthe other of Moors. The 
royal corps of artillery is divided into the theoretical and 
practical. The troops of this arm consist, first, of 6 
battalions of foot artillery, in garrison at Barcelona, Car- 
thagena, Seville, Corunna, and Valladolid; secondly, of 
4 companies of horse-artillery, in garrison at Carthagena 
and Seville; thirdly, of 5 companies of artificers ; fourth- 
ly, of 5 battalions of the train; fifthly, of 3 brigades and 
15 companies fixed in garrison, but exclusive of the 
personnelin America. This arm has a splendid museum 
at Madrid, besides a theoretical and practical school, 
directed by a brigadier-general or colonel, in the princi< 
pal town or place of each province. The engineers are 
a corps of officers not regimented or brigaded, consisting 
of an engineer-general, 10 directors sub-inspectors, 17 
colonels, 20 lieutenant-colonels, 34 captains, and 66 
lieutenants; together with a regiment of sappezs, cone 
sisting of 2 battalions of 8 companies each, viz. 5 of 
sappers, 1 of miners, I of pontoneers, and 1 of workmen. 
The establishments of this arm are, a topographical de- 
pot-general, or collection of maps, plans, and military 
memoirs ; a Museum, containing representations in relief 
of the fortresses, and different models of fortifications; 
and an academy for the instruction of young officers in. 
tending to enter this branch of the ‘service, after they 
have passed through the primary school of Segovia, All 
these establishments are situated in the capital. 
©The Spanish army is recruited by voluntary enrol« 
ment, and, in case of insufficiency, by ballot or conscrip« 
tion, The term of service is eight years for the first en« 
rolment or ballot, and two or four for the second, when 
the soldier becomes entitled to an increase of pay. Be« 
fore the war of independence no one could attain the 
rank of officer without having been a cadet; and each 
cadet was bound to prove his nobility. But since the 
return of Ferdinand these proofs have been dispensed 


| with, and serjeants now obtain a third of the sub-lieu- 


tenantcies ; the other two-thirds being reserved for the 
éléves of the military school of Segovia, who have pass- 
ed the customary examinations at the end of their course 
of study. The dress and equipment of the Spanish army 
are in the worst state;.the pay of the troops is exceed. 
ingly irregular; and their discipline is, in consequence, 
as bad as it is possible to imagine, or rather, there is 
scarcely such a thing .known. 

After the general peace of 1814, when all the powers 
of Europe had reduced their military establishments 
Portugal alone did: not follow their example, but fixe 
the peace establishment of its permanent army at 49,268 
infantry and 5230 cavalry; which, with the militia, 
made a force of 59,325 men, or about 22 soldiers for 
every 100 inhabitants, Such a state of things, however, 
was much too violent to be durable. Accordingly one 
of the first cares of the constitutional yovernment of 
1821 was toreform a military system so disproportionate 
to the population and the financial resources of the king. 
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dom. ‘The armed force since that period has therefore 
consisted exclusively of the permanent army and the 
militia. The permanent army is composed of a general 
staff, an engineer corps, 24 infantry regiments of the line 
of 1 battalion each, 6 regiments of chasseurs & pied, and 
12 regiments of chasseur's & cheval of 3 squadrons each, 
4 regiments of artillery, a battalion of engineer artificers, 
a company of soldiers of the train, a police guard, and 
30 companies of veterans. The general staff consists of 
an indeterminate number of lieutenant-generals, 16 ma- 
jor-generals, 24 brigadier-generals, 6 superior officers, 
6 subalterns, 12 aids-de-camp, 12 secretaries, 10 em- 
ployés, and a veterinary surgeon-in-chief; in all 100. 
The engineer corps (corpo de engenheiros ) is composed 
of 4 colonels, 4 lieutenant-colonels, 8 majors, 12 cap- 
tains, 12 lieutenants of the first class, 12 of the second ; 
in all 64. Each regiment of infantry of the line and of 
light troops consists of 44 officers and 780 non-commis- 
sioned officers and soldiers. The effective.strength of a 
regiment of artillery is 551 men, including 33 officers. 
The corps of the train of artillery (artilheros conduc- 
Zores ), reduced to a single company by the organization 
of 1821, is composed of 12 officers, 30 soldiers, and 70 
mules (besias muares.) 'The battalion of engineer ar- 
tificers consists of 201 men, including 12 officers. Hach 
of the 30 companies of veterans is from 70 to 80 strong, 
including 2 officers. The police guard of Lisbon con- 
sists of a battalion of infantry of 8 companies and 980 
men, including officers; together with a battalion of 
gens darmerie a cheval 230 strong, divided into 4 com- 
panies. The effective force of the permanent army on 
the peace establishment is therefore 29,645 foot, and 
4411 horse. But the events of which Portugal has 
since 1821 been the theatre, and the circumstance of six 
battalions having been sent to Brazil, render it probable 
that, at the period of the insurrection of the Marquis de 
Chaves, the regular army did not exceed 24,000, or at 
most 25,000 men. The militia form 48 regiments of in- 
fantry, of the same strength and composition as those of 
the line; together with six separate corps, of which three 
are infantry, two cavalry, and one artillery : amounting 
in all to 38,542 men, and, with the army of the line, 
making the total of land forces, 68,187 men of all kinds 
and arms.” 


. VALUE OF PROPERTY IN THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 
THE Hditor has already alluded to the vast accumula- 
tion of capital, or savings of labour, which annually 
takes place in Great Britain under any circumstances— 
whether of national prosperity or adversity—and which 
will, in all probability, ever act as a safeguard against 
great or irremediable misfortunes. The late Mr Col- 
quhoun, in his work on the wealth of the British em- 
pire, estimated the amount of property which was thus 
annually created within the United Kingdom, its colo- 
nies, and dependencies, as follows. The period more 
particularly alluded to is 1812, since which time the 
amount of property in the empire has greatly increased. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Agriculture, ° ‘ = 1.216,817,624 
Mines and minerals, 5 ; 9,000,000 
Manufactures, . . . 114,230,000 
Inland trade, : : ‘ 31,500,000 
Foreign commerce and shipping, a 46,373,748 
Coasting trade, is A 3 2,000,000 

Fisheries (exclusive of the colonial fisher- 
ies of Newfoundland), i 3 2,100,000 

Banks, viz. chartered banks, and private 
banking establishments, . . 3,506,000 
Foreign income, “ . A 5,000,000 
Dependencies in Europe, ° ° 1,818,000 
L.433,339,372 


British possessions in North 
America, 


; L.13,215,474 
British West India colonies, 


28,712,466 


41,917,940 
British settlements in Africa, 5 800,300 
British colonies and depend- 
encies in Asia, s 
Territorial possessions under 
the management of the 


East India Company, 


6,194,230 


211,966,494 


218,160,724 


: Total, a hat is 1,.693,228,336" 

The same eminent statist calculated the amount of pro- 
perty in the British empire, or the value of the United 
Kingdom and allits colonies and dependencies in Europe, 
America, Africa, and Asia, including the territorial pos- 
sessions under the management of the Mast India Com- 
pany, in 1812, as follows :— 
Evurore.—Great Britain and Ireland, 


including the navy L.2,736,640,000 
Dependencies ° ‘ 22,161,330 
AMERICA.—British possessions in North 
America iG : 46,575,360 
British West India colo- 
nies = 4 - 100,014,864 
Conquered West India co- 
: lonies 4 « 75,220,000 
Arnica.—British settlements 5 F 550,500 
Conquered idem A . 4,220,100 
Asta.—British colonies and dependen- 
cies ; & ° 11,280,000 
Conquered idem idem 27,441,090 
Territorial possessions under the ma- 
nagement of the East India Com- 
pany é ' ‘ t 1,072,427,751 
Total property in the British 
Empire A ° L.4,096,530,895 


(‘Lhe above summary is extracted from Bell’s Popu- 
lar and Scientific Geography.) 


TEA DRINKING, 

! Tyne isa certain class of people who take every op- 
portunity of sneering at their neighbours for indulging 
in the “folly” of drinking tea, which they tell you is 
poisonous, and for the use of which the Chinese, as 
they say, make a point of laughing at us. I have ge- 
nerally remarked, that those who in this manner con- 
demn the use of tea are themselves addicted to the 
drinking of intoxicating liquids of some kind or other, 
and that, in most instances, they are not a bit more 
healthful or more innocent than the unhappy tea drink- 
kers whom they affect to pity. Inthe way that tea is 
usually made with a large mixture of sugar and cream, 

both which ingredients are highly nutritious, it is 

fully more salutary, and a great deal more refreshing, 
than any other light liquid that could be poured into 
the stomach. With all due deference to Cobbett, milk, 
even entirely divested of its creamy particles, is heavy, 
and though it may be used with advantage as a meal, 
when work is done in the open air, it can never suit 
the appetites of the great mass of the people, who are 
confined by sedentary employments. Milk is the food 
of men in arnde state, or in childhood ; but tea or well- 
made coffee is their beverage in a state of civilisation, 
It would seem that the civilised human being must use 
a large quantity of liquid food.’ Perhaps solid meat 
is more nutritious; but there are cases in which a 
small degree of nutriment is quite sufficient. A lady 
or a gentleman of sedentary habits does not require to 
feed like a ploughman, or a fancy man training fora 

pedestrian excursion. They can subsist in'a healthful 
state with a small quantity of solid food, but they do 
not do well unless with a large quantity of liquids, and 
these of a light quality. Good beer has been recom- 
mended asa substitute for tea; but beer is at the best 
a cold, ungenial drink, except to robust people who 
have much exercise. Beer may certainly be made al- 
most as light as water itself, but in that case it is filled 
with gaseous matter or confined air, and it cannot be 
drunk with comfort asa simple refreshment. 

It will always be remembered that there are differ- 
ent kinds of tea, and that some are more salutary than 
others. Green tea ought by all means to be avoided by 
persons of weak nerves. Black tea is the preferable 
for general use, and, if properly made, will prove anti- 
spasmodic, and relieve pains or cramps in the boweis. 
In some instances tea does not suit the particular state 
of the stomach, and it should then be abandoned, the 
taste. naturally pointing out when it should be taken. 
But no species of prepared fluid seems so suitable to 
the palates and the stomachs of the people of this 
country. No kind of drink is so refreshing after .a 
journey or fatigue as tea. It restores the drooping 
spirits, and invigorates the frame for renewed exertion. 
No other kind of liquid with which we are acquaint- 
ed has the same remarkable influence morally and 
physically. Fermented or distilled liquors, taken 
under the same circumstances, either induce intoxica- 
tion or sleep. It is preposterous to say that tea is 
poisonous. As there is an astringency in its proper- 
ties, I believe it would be most injurious were we to 
live upon nothing else, or drink it as atincture. But 
who does either? As it happens to be prepared and 
used, it answers merely as a refreshing and pleasing 
drink, either to the solid bread and butter taken along 
with it, or after a recent dinner of substantial viands. 
How idle it is to say that this harmless beverage is 
ruining the constitutions of the people of this coun- 
try! The very reverse can be demonstrated. The 
inhabitants of Great Britain use nearly twenty-seven 
millions of pounds weight of tea annually, which 
is about the rate of 1 lb. 9 oz. on an average for 
every individual. From thirty to forty years ago they 
used a great deal less than the half of this quantity, 
yet the average length of human life has been greatly 
extended since that period. The English and Scotch 
now use more tea than all the rest of Europe put to- 
gether, and yet they are the healthiest nation on the 
face of the earth. The North Americans are also great 
tea drinkers, and human life among them is of nearly 
an equal value. Who would fora moment compare 
the thin wretched wines of France and Germany, or 
the sour krout of Russia, to the “comfortable” tea of 
Great Britain, and who would lose time in calculating 
the different effects of these liquids on the constitu- 
tion? 

Tea has other excellent properties. At this present 
moment it is putting down the pernicious practice of 
dram-drinking, and evidently limiting the extent of 
after-dinner potations. It seems to be impossible that 
aregular drinker of tea can bea lover of ardent spi- 
rits; and it is generally observed that as a man (or 


woman either) slides into the vice of tippling, he si- 

multaneously withdraws from the tea-table; so true 

it is that the brutalized feelings of the drunkard are 

incompatible with the refined sentiments produced by 
*« The cup which cheers, but not inebriates.” 

It is hence to be wished that tea, or some other 
equally simple prepared fluid, should be still more 
brought into use. Do not let it be urged as an ob- 
jection that teais expensive, for even under its exces- 
sive dearth, compared with its original cost, it is the 
cheapest beverage in use. With respect to price, it 
should not be placed against water or milk. It comes 
in place of some other indulgence—intoxicating li- 
quors for instance—respecting the price of which we 
never heard any complaints from the lower walks of 
life. Tea is thus not entirely a superfiuity. The 
clamours as to its fostering habits of evil and light 
speaking are so antiquated as hardly to deserve notice. 
Formerly, when tea was exclusively a luxury among 
women, the tea-table was perhaps the scene where 
scandal was chiefly discussed. But while I suspect 
that the same amount of scandal would have been dis- 
cussed if there had been no tea-tables whatever, I 
must observe that teais now partaken of under greatly 
different circumstances. From being the favourite 
indulgence only of women, it is now an ordinary do- 
mestic meal, and there is no more disposition to draw 
forth the failings of our neighbours over tea than over 
roast beef or punch, at seven o’clock any more than at 
five. In the upper classes of society, what with late 
dinners, routs, and frivolities of every description, tea- 
drinking may be put aside as a vulgarism; but as 
being, in point of fact, a powerful agent in humanis- 
ing the harsh feelings of our nature, and cultivating 
the domestic affections, I trust it will long hold a place 
in the dietetics of the respectable middle and lower 
classes of Great Britain. - 


THE COSSACK AND THE PANTHER. 

Mogul Tartary (says Holman, the blind though enter- 
taining traveller) is cold and rugged in the extreme, and 
often dangerous to the traveller, in consequence of the 
great number of wild animals that inhabit it. A singular 
rencontre took placesome time since in the neighbourhood 
of the Chinese frontier between a Cossack and a pan- 
ther, an animal which is exceedingly rare in this country. 
A young Cossack, inspecting one day a track in the 
woods, and observing the footsteps of an animal which 
were strange to him, returned to communicate the cir- 
cumstance to his father, who mounted his horse, with 
an axe in his hand, and, followed by his dog, went in 
search of him. He was soon discovered between some 
rocks, whence he retreated to another Jair, but pursued 
by the Cossack. As the latter approached, the animal 
made a spring upon the horse, placing one foot on his 
fore part, and the other on his hind part, with his mouth 
between, widely open upon his pursuer, who, from the 
dreadful urgency of the case, thrust his left hand and 
arm down his throat, and, with his axe, at length de- 
stroyed him. The intrepid fellow’s arm was, however, so 
much lacerated, that he has entirely lost the use of it. 
The animal, which proved to be a panther, was subse- 
quently sent to St Petersburg, where it is now preserved 
in the museum; and his Imperial Majesty directed that 
the Cossack should be provided for, as a reward for his 
bravery, and a recompence for the injury sustained in 
this extraordinary combat. 


ETI IR LE PI EIST EES TN 


It was announced in the Prospectus of the Journal, and subse- 
quently notified, that no communications in verse or prose were 
wanted; and to save trouble toall parties, as well asa considerable 
expense, such a peculiarity in the conducting of this paper is 
again respectfully made known.—In reference to a communica- 
tion on the subject, it has to be mentioned, that the articles on 
the British Colonies, &c. were written partly from accurate infor- 
mation furnished by the printed circulars of the Canada Company, 
from Parlizmentary papers, and from the very valuable digest by 
J. R. Macculloch, entitled ‘* A Dictionary of Commerce and Com- 
mercial Navigation,”—a work which cannot be sufficiently ap- 
preciated by the mercantile classes of Britain for the extent of its 
statements, and which the Editor of the Journal, who proposes 
speedily to offer an analysis of its details, has been in many instan- 
ces considerably indebted to. 
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FLITTING DAY. 

Our readers will perhaps recollect something of a 
former article in the Journal, in which we treated 
of the subject of removals—that is to say, the prac- 
tice so general in Scotland (though otherwise in 
England) of shifting almost every year from one 
house to another, in a constant expectation of find- 
ing the TO KALON, as the Greeks call it, or, as we 
shall rather styleit, the QuITE THE THING of house 
accommodation, which, however, is discovered at one 
year’s end to be exactly as remote as it was a twelve- 
month before, and still, like general happiness, is 
‘on before”—far looming over the horizon, like a 
vessel bound for some distant part of the globe, and 
not to be caught or overtaken, let us speed after it 
‘as we may. We have heard various individuals ac- 
knowledge that there were some good home truths 
in that article, though we rather believe the house- 
wives in general were surprised at our blindness to 
the beauties of a good back-green. Let that be as 
it may, there was one thing in which that article 
was totally deficient—to wit, an account of the par- 
ticular horrors of removing day itself, or, as we in 
Scotland call it, flitting day—a day styled in the 
calendar Whitsunday, and dedicated to we don’t 
know what sacred use, but which; without regard 
to its sacred use, whatever that may be, we think 
men might wish that, above all others, it were fairly 
blotted out of the calendar—expunged from the 
very year itself—utterly annihilated and forgotten, 
because of the unhappy secular use to which it 
has been put from time immemorial. The 25th 
of May, or Whitsunday, old style, is indeed a day 
of peculiar agony amongst us. It is a day conse- 
crated to the disruption of all local ties, to the rend- 
ing of every kind of pleasant association, to the dis- 
comfiture of all the household gods. The very 
week in which it occurs is black with its atmosphere 
of pain. 

It may be surprising to persons unacquainted with 
Scotland, that the people should be so fond of remov- 
ing, since the day on which that event takes place is 
apt to be so very disagreeable. They might as well 
wonder that people should ever marry, when they 
know so very well that the charge of a family is apt 
to be burdensome. Candlemas day, on which people 
take their houses, is a day of heedless joy, a day of 
fond and delirious anticipation; and Whitsunday is 
to it what execution-day is to the particular time when 
an unfortunate man was tempted to enrich himself at 
some other body’s expense. On Wednesday I killed 
my wife, on Saturday I was hanged, as the child’s 
rhyme goes: no one can doubt that Wednesday was 
in this case a very pleasant day, whatever might be 
the state of the honest man’s feelings at the end of 
the week. So it is with Candlemas and Whitsunday. 
On the former of these days we are actuated by a 
spirit of spite and dissatisfaction with our present 
abode; it is every thing that is disagreeable, and we 
must at all hazards get quit of it. Accordingly, the 
taking of another, and, as we think, better habita- 
tion, naturally appears as the opening of a haven of 
relief, and, of course, we have a great deal of either 
positive or negative pleasure in the day. Nor is this 
satisfaction confined to the day on which the new 
house is leased: it extends up to the very commence- 
ment of that week of suffering which involves Whit- 
sunday—up to the first material disarrangement of 
furniture preparatory io removal. During the time 
which elapses between the leasing of the new habita- 
tion and our removal to it, we abandon all care for 
our present abode. Any thing that goes wrong about 
it must just remain so. If a lock were required for 
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! the door, we would scarcely put ourselves to the trou- 
ble of getting it, but remain content with some pro- 
visional system of security, such as putting a table 
behind it. A large piece of plaster might fall down 
from the ceiling, or half of the floor of the dining- 
room sink into the kitchen—a whole gable or side 
wall, almost, might fall away, but we would never 
think of troubling ourselves with any attempt at re- 
pairs. It is a horrid house at any rate, and, for all 
the time we are to be in it, it does not matter. We'll 
soon be getting into our nice new house, and I’ll 
warrant yuu no plaster will fall down from the ceiling 
there, nor either floor or gable give way. Every thing 
will be right when we get to Street. The house, 
under this system of feeling, begins to wear a deso- 
late look. Every thing is permitted, according to the 
old Scottish phrase, just to hang as it grows. The 
whole bonds of household discipline are relaxed. The 
servants, who are to be changed too, perhaps, as well 
as the house, begin to do things any way, and yet the 
mistress hardly chides them. The fact is, she has 
given up all idea of comfort in the condemned house, 
and lives entirely on the hope of seeing every thing 
trig in her new abode. She would make no great 
complaint, as we verily believe, if the servants obliged 
her by their carelessness to spend all the remaining part 
of the lease up to her knees in water. Every thing 
will be right when we get to Street, so we’ll just 
put up with it. Every now and then one of the chil- 
dren comes in, like the messengers in Macbeth, to 
tell her of the progress of mischief. One has to men- 
tion, that a boy throwing stones has just broken two 
panes in the drawing-room window, the lower chess 
having been up at the time. No matter; all will be 
right when we get to Street. Another “ cream- 
faced loon’? rushes in to say, that the girls in the 
kitchen have just broken down the grate, and snapped 
the poker in two. No matter; all will be right when 
we get to Street. Nay, it is not too much to 
suppose that, although she were told of the house 
having just begun to sink into the earth, she would 
take it all with the most philosophic coolness, and 
console herself for every present mishap by a reference 
to the joys which are to be experienced in that home 
of promise. The prospect of a removal, it will be 
observed, is thus enough even to revolutionise human 
nature. People abandon their most cherished ob- 
jects of care, and disregard that of which they are 
in general most solicitous, under the influence of 
this prospect. Like the pilgrim of Bunyan (not to 
speak it profanely), they thrust their fingers in their 
ears, in order to shut out all lateral subjects of 
thought, and rush on—on—on towards the new 
house. 

At last the throes of actual removal begin to be felt, 
and, for the time, all happy anticipation is deadened 
within us. You have long ago ascertained, by a cere- 
monious call upon the present tenants of your new 
mansion, that they cannot remove an hour before 
Whitsunday at noon, which gives you the comfort- 
able assurance that your flitting will be, likea sharp 
fever, soon over. The lady who is coming to your 
house, soon after makes a ceremonious call upon you, 
and ascertains, of course, that you can only remove 
at that hour also. If matters should happen other- 
wise—if you are either going to a house altogether 
new, or to one which can be vacated a short while be- 
fore the term-day, then what a convenience it is ! we 
shall have the painters in, and get it all put to 
rights before we flit a single stick; and after it is all 
right, we shall move quite at our leisure. By this 
plan we shall not only avoid the risk of breaking things, 
which is always the case in a hurried flitting, but we 
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shall get porters and carters a great deal cheaper, for 
these fellows, you know, charge three wages on the 
actual term day, when every body is flitting. But if 
it should happen, as above mentioned, that you are 
limited to a few hours, so that your furniture, as it 
goes out, will meet the furniture of another person 
coming in, and, as it goes in, will meet, in tug of war, 
that of another person coming out, then the blessed an- 
ticipation of your future comforts in “ that nice house” 
reconciles you to every thing, and you make yourself 
think that, after all, it is better, when one is flitting, 
to have it all over in the shortest possible space of time. 
Sometimes, even when you have a vantage space, 
you are strangely jockeyed out of it before you are 
aware. Say the house is to be painted before you go 
into it. Being quite at your ease, you are satisfied 
that the painters are engaged about two months before 
the term. You know very well that these men are 
the greatest of all rascals; that, indeed, they have no 
other principle within them but just to put people to 
as much trouble as possible. But two months! that 
mast surely be sufficient. Well, the painters come 
all this time before the term, and, like the ancient 
Spanish navigators, take possession of a newly dis- 
covered country, mark the job for their own, by 
planting a nasty pail in one room, and setting up a 
brush on end against the wall in another. You look 
in about a week after, and see the pail and the brush 
in statu quo: the fellows have as yet done nothing but 
taken seisin.* You think this is not just quite right, 
and, calling in a cool easy way at the master’s as you 
go home, express your wish that the job should be 
immediately proceeded with, being anxious to get in- 
to the house as long before the term as possible. The 
painter is all politeness, and promises to put men up- 
on the house next morning, so that it will be got ready 
for your reception in no time—by which he appears 
to mean a space of time so brief as not to be worth de- 
fining, but which you eventually find to have signi- 
fied that the job would be finished not at all in time. As 
youcomehometo your dinner next afternoon, you take 
a turn that way to see how “‘ the men” are getting on. 
The house is as empty and desolate as ever; but, from 
a change in the relative situations of the pail and the 
brush, you see that they have been there. On inspect- 
ing things more minutely, you find that one bed-room 
has been washed down, and is now, to use a kitchen 
phrase, swimming. Well, this is a beginning, you 
think. The men have been doing what they could 
to-day, and to-morrow they would be a good way ad- 
vanced. On this supposition, you take no more 
thought about the house for three or four days more, 
when, dropping in as before, you have thesatisfaction 
of seeing that there is another pail, and that the ceil- 
ing of the dining-room has been whitewashed. Still, 
dilatory as the rascals evidently are, you hardly think 
there is a sufficient casus federis, or breach of treaty, 
to entitle you to goand blow up the polite man at head- 
quarters. You suffer for another day, and, then drop- 
ping in again, you finda little Flibbertigibbet ofa boy 
exerting himself with his tiny arms to whitewash the 
ceiling of the parlour. Well, my boy, where are “the 
men?”? This is your question ; but for answer you 
only learn that there have never been any men in the 
matter—nobody has ever been here but Flibbertigib 
bet himself. You feel, at this intelligence, almost as 
much bewildered and obfusculated as George the Se- 
cond was when he asked an Irish serjeant ata review, 
after the seven years’ war, where was the regi- 
ment ? and was answered, “ Please your Majesty, I’se 
the ——~ regiment,” the Hibernian being in reality 


* A ceremony in the law of Scotland by which a man be 
comes invested with a piece of land or house property. 
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the only man that had survived thelast campaign. Is 
this the men, you say to yourself, that Mr pro- 
mised to put upon the house? You go of course in- 
stantly, and, Mr being, by his own good fortune, 
from home, you leave a note for him, expressed in 
such terms as you are sure must bring him to his 
senses, if any thing will. Dropping in next day to see 
the effect, your ire is soothed at finding three men at 
work besides Flibbertigibbet, and every thing seems 
going on so well that you trouble th:1a no more for a 
week. Butit is needless to pursue this painful theme 
any farther. Suffice it to say, that, having once got 
these artists into the house, you feel by and bye as if 
they werenever again to be gotout; you fear that, 
contrary to the catastrophe of the well known jest, 
there will be no letting go the painter. Their pails, 
#ud buckets, and brushes, and all their slopery, are 
just as rife in the house a week before the term as 
they weve a month earlier; and still to every remon- 
strance Mr replies, that all he can do is to put 
on more men newt Monday morning. It is all you can 
do, perhaps, to get the odious varlets trundled ont, 
“pots and all,” on the very day before you are com- 
pelled to remove; so that, instead of having ample 
scope and verge enough, as you expected, you find that 
you will be just as much hurried and flurried as if you 
had heen going to a house not previously vacated. 


Well, whatever be the foregoing circumstances, flit- 
ting day at last arrives in allits horrors: The lady of the 
household has for several days been storing all kinds of 
small things bye into drawers and boxes, that they might 
the more safely be transported, so that the family finds 
itself already deprived of the half of those things which 
are necessary to comfort, and the whole of what minister 
to Juxury. Your shaving-box is amissing two mornings 
before flitting day, and has to be fished up, like a 
‘drowned honour,” from the bottom of some abyss of 
well-regarded trifles. When you come home to dinner 
on flitting-day-eve, it is any money fora bootjack. You 
iake your meals that evening without tablecloths; and 
unless you can bring down your proud stomach to a 
brown kitchen bowl, any thing like a comforting drink is 
cut of the question. The crepuseular anguish of the 
day is already felt. You go to your bed that night off 
av unearpeted floor, and in the midst of all kinds of tubs 
coyered up with packsheet, and looking-glasses swail- 
dled up io linen. If you get a nightcap, you may 
consider yourself lucky above'all mortal men. You go 
to bed; but sleep there is none, for you have to rise next 
morning long before the usual hour, and the anticipatory 
sense of what you have to go throuyh that day fills every 
nook and cranny of your mind. You awake to a rush 
of children and servants on the stains ; and though you 
exert every nerve of your memory to recollect the new 
geography of things in the room, it is ten to one but you 
stumble over some tub or chest in the dark, where you 
thought no tub should be; and, upon the whole, the 
feeling with which you thrust your poor cold distressed 
shanks into your vestments is not much short of that 
which must possess a man about to walk to the scaffold. 
A breakfast composed of every thing but the proper 
materials, and taken out of every thing but the proper 
vessels, collects such a group of shabby slatternly figures 
as you did not before think yourself husband, or father, 
or master to. The meal is gulped in agonies of haste, 
for the carts were to be at the door at seven exactly, and 
it is now within a few minutes of the hour. Well, the 
carts come; one by one are your household gods dis- 
placed and packed up. on those vehicles. Grates are 
placed onthe breadth of their backs at the bottom, by 
way of ballast. Then mattresses go over them, to make 
an agreeable flooring for other things. Tables are tum- 
bled a-top, with their legs reared high in the air, like 
cart-horses enjoying themselves in their Sunday pas- 
tures; and to the ropes with whieh the heaps are bound 
down, are attached fry-pans, children’s toys, and other 
light articles, all by way of garnishing. Though far 
above such things in general, you are obliged on this oc- 
evasion to see after very mean details, lest your property 
sbould suffer some dreadful damage. The more delicate 
articles are necessarily entrusted to porters or other ser- 
viceable individuals, who earry them separately to your 
new house. ‘* The boys,” glad to escape the school fora 
day, are employed, to their great satisfaction, in trans- 
porting single things ‘* which don’t break ;” and the ser- 
vants see after certain baskets of crystal and crockery 
“which do.” 'To see all things properly disposed of— 
each to the individual best fitted for it—is your business, 
and no easy one it is. At length, alter every thing ia 
fairly packed off, the lady and yourself walk away tos 
gether, the cat following in a pillow-slip under the charge 
of your second eldest daughter, 

Before three in the afternoon, the whole of your fur- 
niture, broken and whole, has been thrust, higglety-pig- 
ulely, into your new house, where you find all things ia 
tbe most chaotie state of confusion. Kitchen thiogs re- 
pose inthe dining-room ; drawing-room chairs are de- 
posited in the kitchen; and a huge chest of drawers 
stands in the vestibule, with a shoulder thrust so far out 
into the fiir way as to render it almost impussible to 
pass. The kitchen grate is only to be buiit mn after six 
o’clock in the evening, when the masons are’ released 
from their day’s work; so there is no possibility of couk- 
ing any thing. A provisional arrangement is therefore 
made on this point. You, and your wife, and your 
children, and all your assistants, bivouack in some 
shabby parlour, and regale yourselves (absit elegantia ) 


with rolls and porter. Henry, sy eldest son, who has 
wrought like a Turk all day, leads the feast with his 
coat off, and the scene can only be compared to a raugh- 
and-tumbling in the back woods of America. No cere- 
mony as to knives. Rolls, and even large loaves, are 
torn through the middle, and large mouthfuls dug out 
from the mass by the thumb or fore-finger. The liquor 
goes round in some ordinary vessel, never before appro- 
priated to sucha purpose, and all feeling of discomfort 
being stolen away by the novelty and strong natural feel- 
ing of the occasion, the jest and Jaugh abound. Even 
in the midst of all the disarray, great hopes and expec- 
tations are expressed regarding the new mansion. Such 
capital high ceilings! Such a broad elegant lobby! So 
different from that dismal hole we have left! Or, if the 
ceilings are low and the lobby narrow, while in the former 
house they were the reverse, the contrast is drawn in 
reference to some other point, where superiority is indis- 
putable, while the demerits of thenew abode are cast 
discreetly into shade, only to be brought out and com- 
plained of at the approach of next Candlemas. You 
either have left a good view from the windows, or you 
are entering upon one. Suppose your former house, be- 
ing in the centre of the town, had hardly any view, then 
your wife thus comments upon it:—Such a dark con- 
fined place! Nothing to be seen from the windows but 
the opposite houses, or else the chimney-stalks and old 
wives. Now, here we are quite in the country. “The 
drawing-room commands Fife and North Berwick Law, 
and even from the bed-rooms we catch a great lump of 
the Dalmahoy hills. If we just step to the end of the 
house, we are into the fields ; and then we’ll be so very 
quiet here, compared with what we were. Nota carriage 
or a cart passing from morning till night. We'll get 
some rest at last; and truth to tell, my health is in great 
need of it. How truly delightful thus toget fairly out 
of that black, smoky, noisy town, to a plave where we 
can enjoy all the pleasures of the country, and yet be 
within reach of every convenience of the city! And 
just consider how much benefit the walk must be \to 
your own health. We formerly lived so near your place 
of business, that you got no exercise at all, seeing that J 
never could prevail upon you to take a walk on purpose, 
But here you must walk, and the good it must do you 
will be visible in a weck’s time,”—&c. &c. &c. If the 
case has been totally the reverse, you are addressed as fol. 
lows :—“* How delightful to get fairly away from that 
cold, out-of-the-world, dull place, and once more fecl 
ourselves snug in the town! We’veno prospects here 
from the windows; but, ’deed, when folk have prospects, 
I never see that they make much use of them. For my 
part, I never looked out of the drawing-room windows 
once in the month; for what are the Fite hills or North 
3erwick Law after one has once Seen them? [What 
philosophy we have here!] And then, what good did 
we get from the garden? It was justa fash to keep 
right; and I’m sure, when we had paid the gardener, 
we did not make a penny off the vegetables. Now, here, 
although there be little prospect from any of the win- 
dows, we're at least a great deal better protected from 
the wind. If we have not a garden of our own, have 
we notthe green market almost atthe door? And such 
a weary distance you had to walk everyday! No more 
of that now. Here, when you want a walk, you can 
take one; and when you don’t like, you can let it alone. 
Walks are very well, perhaps, in good summer weather; 
but l’veno ideaof seeing you plash through a long dirty 
road twice every day through the whole winter. When- 
ever we want either a walk or a prospect, we’ll get it in 
the Queen Street gardens; for you know Mrs has 
told me that we may have her key whenever we like. In 
our-old ill-contrived house we had no place to put any- 
thing off our hand; not so much as a cupboard in the 
whole house; but now, you see, we have as many presses 
as rooms, and a capital cellar for coals and lumber. And 
how near we are here to all the best shops! If it were 
for nothing but the convenience of getting tea-bread at a 
minute’s warning from Mr Littlejohn, the baker’s, when- 
ever any person calls upon us in the evening, it would 
have been worth while to remove to this house. The lass 
likewise tells me that there is a very obliging woman, 
quite at hand, who keepsa mangle for the use of the 
neighbourhood, which will be a great convenience to the 
family ; and that she will take in hand tosupply us with 
milk or cream at any hour of the day,”—&c. &c. ‘Thus, 
it will be observed, neither the spirit of discontent nor 
the spirit of hope is ever without material for feeding its 
particular necessities. 

You have now got fairly into your new house, bag and 
baggage. It is after the manner, however, of a certain 
pound vf comfits which a carrier once brought from a 
city confectioner to a country customer. The paper bag 
having proved insufficient in the journey, the contents 
had dispersed themselves throughout all the other pack- 
ages in the cart. Kvyery parcel, and bag, and box, had 
to be shaken clear of the lurking carvy, till, the whole of 
the bulky articles having been discharged and laid off, 
the little white particles were found at the bottom ming- 
led with straws, fragments of rope, and paper, and all 
other kinds of trash. he whole having been swept 
out, however, the ho»est old carrier brought them to the 
owner in a large platter, saying, with the airof a man 
who has relieved his conscience of some uncommon 


weight, ‘¢ Here they are, mistress; ye hae them a’ for 
me.” Justlike the comfits are all your goods and chat. 


tels—your ox, and your ass, and your children, and your 
every thing else—the whole are there; but in such a 
state! Perhaps, to add to your distresses, you have to 
delay putting the principal rooms to rights till the paint- 
ers have to be with you. This, of course, adjourns the 
termination of your agonies sine die. Perhaps, about 
three months after, when you have battled the rascals out 
of one room into another, much after the manner of 
the siege of St Sebastian, you get at last into the en. 
viable attitude, “as you were,” resolving of course 
never agajp to remove as lung as you live, but still 
as ready before next 2d of February to take that step 
as ever, 


— : 
POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
FIRST ARTICLE.—INTRODUCTOR ¥. 

In the present number of the Journal, a new, and, 
itis hoped, a most agreeable feature of the work, is 
developed. Encouraged by the favourable mannér in 
which the papers entitled “Popular Information on 
Literature’ have been received, the Editor now offers 
the first of a series of articles on scientific subjects, 
which will be treated in the same humble and unpre- 
tending style, and be thereby adapted to the capaci- 
ties and the tastes of even the most unlearned of his 
readers. In this age of intellectual excitement, in- 
numerable means have been devised far the purpose 
of diffusing the blessings of education thronugh- 
out all classes of society; and schools of art have 
been judiciously instituted, and popular lectures 
delivered, with the view of communicating, in the 
most easy and familiar manner, those principles of 
science which explain the different phenomena of 
nature, and the process of art by which we can supply 
the wants and the luxuries of life. But so advan- 
tageous an opportunity as this widely disseminated 
paper offers, of opening the treasures of scientific 
knowledge to the people at large, never before oc- 
curred. Henceforward, therefore, the Journal will 
at intervals bring home to every fireside in the king- 
dom a portion of that species of information which 
has hitherto been confined to schoolsand lecture rooms, 
or published in an expensive and too elaborate form 
for general use. A perfect simplicity of diction will 
be a guiding rule in the composition of these arti- 
cles. Scientific knowledge has unfortunately often 
been neglected from an idea that it can only be 
obtained by those who already possess considerable 
information. But this is an errors for nature is. 
simple in all her operations, and these may be ren- 
dered as intelligible to the mind of the humble and 
unlettered peasant, as to that of the erudite and 
high-born philosopher, It is true that formerly, 
partly from ignorance, or the imperfection of lan- 
guage, and partly from an ungenerous desire to. fet- 
ter the progress of the human mind, the simplest 
truths were studiously veiled in obscurity; but the 
fanciful signs and figures—the crude and compiica- 
ted phrasevlogy—the harsh and unmeaning techni- 
cal terms which were then in vogue, have been ex- 
ploded, and the path to the temple of science is now 
open, easy of access, and even strewed witlt flowers. 
Science admits of two general divisions; the first 
comprehends investigations into the nature and ope- 
rations of our. own minds: the second into the 
various properties and conditions of matter, or the 
objects which we observe in the external world. It 
is by examining these that we become acquainted 
with the laws of nature, without some knowledge 
of which we must continually pass over unnoticed 
numerous objects and events that would otherwise 
excite the greatest possible interest and admiration. 
Nor is this all; for when any event does occur of so 
uncommon and striking a kind as must arouse our 
attention, and so disturb this repose of ignorance, 
being unable to explain it on fixed principles, we must 
have recourse to the suggéstions of fancy, which in- 
variably lead to the most absurd and extravagant su- 
perstitions. Comets, meteors, thunder and lightning, 
northern lights, rainbows, every phenomenon of na- 
ture, has in its turn excited those superstitious feel. 
ings which appear natural to man in a state of igno- 
rance. Comets at a very early period were regarded 
as prodigies, which appeared in the heavens to fore- 
bode the most dismal calamities, such as wars and pesti- 
lence, the dethronement and death of kings, and the 
destruction of empires. ‘Thus, in the history of Rome 
we observe how much undue importance was attached 
to the comet that appeared before the Augustan war, 
and to that which attended the battle of Pharsalia; 
nor has the Jewish historian Josephus been sparing 
of them at the destruction of Jerusalem. At this 
period it was imagined that they were merely flaming 
meteors. But the progress of discovery has enabled 
astronomers to examine their nature more accurately, 
to point out the orbits they describe, and to predict 
with certainty the periods of their return. MGence 
they have prognosticated the re-appearance of a comet 
of six years and a half duration in the November of 
the present year ; and already the voice of superstition 
has been raised in Germany, where some have igno- 
rantly predicted that it will destroy our earth, Bat 
no such event is likely to happen, as it will in its 
nearest position remain at a distance of sixteen mil- 
lions of leagues from it, according to the calculation 
of the most distinguished astronomers in France. 
Meteors, which so much more frequently oveur, have 
also exciced the apprehension of the vulgar, who have 
fancied them to bear along the spirits of the departed, 
and to be the certain precursors of death. The ac. 
cuunt, says Mr M‘Pherson, given to this day by the 
ignorant, is very poetical, The yhost comes mounted 
on a meteor, and surrounds twice or thrice the place 
destined for the person to die in, and then goes along 
the road through which the burial is to pass, shriek- 
ing at intervals; at last the meceor and the ghost dis. 
appear above the burial-pluce.. “hunder and light. 
ning have also been regarded as occurrences out of the 
ordinary course of nature. The Jews were accustomed 
to open their doors aud windows during a thunder- 
storm, as they expected amidst this commotion of the 
elements the appearance of the Messiah. In Athens, 
when a person was struck dead by lightning, the spot 
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ep which. the accident occurred was railed in, and an 
altar raised for sacrifice to the Gods. The Catholics 
in Suabia, and other districts of Germany, toll the 
bells of the churches during the continuance of a 
thunder-storm. The apprehensions of the iynoranr, 
which gave rise to such customs, have, from the ad- 

~ vancement of sciencé, been dispelled, and we now 
have learned, by a very simple contrivance, to rob the 
cloud of its lightning, and to protect our houses and 
public buildings from its otherwise disastrous effects. 
Northern lights have io like manner given rise to 
many absurd conjectures and predictions. If of a pale 
appearance, they were supposed to be the precursors 
of famine; if of a brilliant crimson colour, to be omi- 
nous of pestilence and war. ven the rainbow, 
which “compasseth the heaven about with a glorious 
circle,” has given rise to numerous fanciful notions. 
Altars were raised to it by the Athenians; and even 
in the earlier ages of Christianity, to the colours it ex- 
hibits was assigned a mysterious interpretation. The 
red and green colours were considered to be signifi- 
cant of the destruction of the world by water and fire; 
and in others were recognised typical allusions to the 
mysteries of baptism and the holy Eucharist. These, 
and other superstitions we might enumerate, shew 
that without some knowledge of the elementary prin- 
ciples of science, we not only fail to observe and ap- 
preciate, but are apt to place an absurd and mischie- 
vous interpretation on the most interesting and beau- 
tiful phenomena of nature. 


By the aid of scientific principles, derived from the 
observation of a few facts of the most simple kind, 
and which are capable of immediate demonstration, 
we are enabled to explain the properties and effects of 
light—the sources, operations, and various applica- 
tions of heat—the composition of air and water, and 
the various kinds of earths, minerals, metals, and other 
substances, which enterinto the structure of the globe 
we inhabit. Besides which, there are numerous phe- 
nomena of very frequent occurrence which claim pe- 
‘euliar attention;—the varied and often lovely colours 
that are seen reflected along the sky—the formation 
and varieties of clouds—the condensation and fall of 
snow, hail, rain, and dew—the motions of the air, sea 
and land breezes, trade winds, whirlwinds, the hurri- 
‘cane, the tornado, and the simoon—the various ap- 
pearances which prognosticate change of weather— 
the transparency, the glowing tints and depths of the 
ocean, with the motion of its waves, its tides, its cur- 
rents, and its whirlpools—the lakes, rivers, aud 
springs which so beautifully diversify the face of na- 
ture—the terrible convulsions which, under the form 
of earthquakes, lay the proudest cities in the dust, 
and overwhelm with fear the heart of man—these, and 
innumerable other wonders of creation, are calculated 
to arouse even in the most languid mind a spirit of 
inquiry, which, once excited, will go along upon its 
path rejoicing, fully conscious that at every step it is 
gathering power and enlarging the boundaries of hu- 
man happiness. Natural historians, moralists, poets 
—all.mankind, are accustomed to speak of the exceed- 
ing beauties of nature; but these cannot be felt nor suf- 
ficiently appreciated without being properly under- 
stood; and this therefore is one of the strongest in- 
ducements for us to cultivate such knowledge, for 
whatever may be the sphere of life in which we have 
been destined to move—whatever may be the occupa- 
tions or the duties we may have to perform, or the 
cares and anxieties that may oppress us—there are 
times when we escape from these into the free open 
air, to wander perhaps through the fields or along. the 
sea shore, or through the suburbs or streets ofa city ; 
and the mind so informed then carries with it a talis- 
man by which it can always summon up the most in- 
teresting subjects for its contemplation. But besides 
the above inquiries, which relate principally to what 
is called inorganic matter, when’ we have examined 
the irregularities of the earth’s surface, its plains and 
its vallies—its hills and mountains—its level shores 
and stupendous rocks, it will remain for us to consider 
the numerous tribes of organic beings which in these 
different regions find their appropriate habitations. 
We shall find that the vegetable creation alone opens 
up tous a world which first bewilders us with the 
multitude of its beautiesand wonders, and then charms 
us into meditation. All plants, from the humble moss 
clinging to its barren rock, to the majestic oak of the 
forest—from the neglected weed on which we tread, 
to the lovely flower it is our pride to cultivate, are 
under the influence of the same immutable laws—they 
all require light, heat, air, and moisture ; they all pos- 
sess a living principle, and require a certain quantity 
and kind of nutriment, which is elaborated into sap, 
and converted into different kinds of matter for the 
leaves, flowers, and fruit ; they have all the faculty of 
reproduction, whereby the same species is continued, 
and they all grow, attain maturity, and then die; and 
theirdecayed remains, even as human dust, then con- 
tribute to the formation of the soil of the earth, which 
is always by such means in the course of renewal. The 
seeds and fruits of some of these plants, by processes of 
art, are converted into food, instances.of which wehave 
in the numerous kinds of grain now cultivated in Bri- 
tain; others into materials which supply us with the 
means of clothing, examples of which we recognise in 
the hemp, flax, and cutton plants; others yield im- 
portent medicinal substances, by which we are en- 
abled to mitigate and often subdue the sufferings and 
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progress of disease; besides which, we need scarcely 


add that timber of different kinds is applied to so many 
common purposes of life, that it furins a most impor- 
tant article of commerce. 


Thus the vegetable kingdom not only adorns the 
world with verdant loveliness, but all its productions, 
its grasses, herbs, shrubs, and trees, are adapted to sup- 
ply the numerous conveniences of man. But not man 
atone thence derives support and enjovinent; the plants 
that grow beside rivers, the shrubs that adorn the 
sides of rocks, the trees that are grouped together, 
and form extensive forests—all afford nutriment and 
protection to myriads of living beings. Here tribes of 
insects that have as yet escaped the notice of the na- 
turalist, and birds whose notes of melody no human 
art can rival, fly at liberty; there, too, secure from the 
usurpation and dominion of man, animals, in their 
wild and undomesticated state, find shelter. As the 
principle of life which exists in plants does not lead to 
the obvious manifestation of any sentient or think- 
ing principle, they have been placed at the lower part 
of the scale of organized beings, ascending from which 
the numerous living beings that inhabit the air, 
the waters, and the earth, and which exhibit a 
regular chain of gradation from the most simple 
to the most complicated structures, engage our at- 
tention and interest. These we likewise-find go. 
verned by certain general laws—they all require 
light, heat, air, and food—they all have the power of 
multiplying their individual and distinct races—they 
all grow and enjoy the power of locomotion—they 
have all senses which warn them of the approach of 
danger, and enable them to select the substances which 
are most proper for their nutriment—they have all 
their appropriate regions of distribution, some being 
the inhabitants of hot, others of cold climates, some 
being destined to live on the heights of mountains, 
others in the bosoms of vallies—they have all habits 
which are connected with certain peculiarities visible 
in the structure of their several physical frames—they 
all endure only a temporary existence, some of them 
living only for a few minutes, others for many hun. 
dred years. Finally, the remains of their disorganis- 
ing bodies, like the plants of which we have spoken, 
contribute to the formation of the soil on which we 
tread. The naturalist, finding himself perplexed by 
the multitude of these animated beings, has arranged 
them according to their respective forms and habits 
into certain general divisions, and these again he has 
subdivided into particular classes, genera, species, and 
varieties. At the head of these, pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished by the faculty of speech, and the powers 
of his mind, we find man, whose knowledge, when 
tempered with humanity, teaches him humility, for- 
bearance, and gentleness, to all living things. In hisun- 
civilized state manis perhapsamore abject and helpless 
being than any other that moves on the face of creation; 
nor is it until the light of reason dawns that he can per- 
ceive how to minister to his numerous necessities and 
comforts. Naked, unarmed, exposed to all the incle- 
mencies of the weather, he seeks only to redress his im- 
mediate physical wants. His hunger he satisfies by 
eating the fruits of the trees, or the roots of herbs— 
his thirst he slakes at the river’s side, and his only 
habitation is the depth of otherwise unfrequented 
woods. In this state he has no language to articulate 
his ideas; but we turn from a picture humiliating to 
human vanity, to contemplate man in his more civiliz- 
ed state, enjoying all the luxuries which have been 
conferred upon him by the progress of the. arts and 
sciences. It is said that Rome itself originally con- 
sisted only of a few mud cottages irregularly scatter- 
ed, and Vitruvius informs us that even in his time 
the Temple of Romulus was preserved, thatch- 
ed with straw. Such was the origin of that proud 
city, which afterwards became the mistress of the 
world, and this is only a type of the great changes, 
improvements, and contributions to happiness that 
have been, and will be effected, by the progress of 
the human mind, 


Great Britain itself, which has held so pre-eminent 
and commanding an attitude among other nations, has 
in like manner arisen from ashumble an origin; and to 
what may her glory and prosperity be principally at- 
tributed? To the advanced state of the arts and 
sciences; it is this which led to her conquests both by 
land and by sea; it is this which at the present mo- 
ment forms the broad basis of her commerce. The 
application of the principles of science to her different 
manufactures has brought many of them to a state of 
most wonderful perfection ; nay, it is impossible to ex- 
amine them without experiencing the highest grati- 
fication. When, therefore, it is considered that the 
knowledge of a few principles of chemistry will enable 
us to understand the most interesting processes of art, 
surely it is adesirable attainment, more especially as 
it requires no very great sacrifice of time nor intense 
application to study. By the union of potash and a 
certain kind of sand, and the application of heat, glass 
is formed, which supplies us with the means of en- 
joying light in our habitations, atthe same time that 
it excludes the inclemency of the weather. ‘The old 
English historian, Bede, informsus that in the seventh 
century it was not known how to make window-glass 
in Nngland; and we read in Henry’s History of Great 
Britain that before this period the windows of houses, 
and even of cathedral churches, admitted light through 
fine linen cloths, or lattices of wood. The greatest im- 
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provements have taken place in the mode of manu- 
facturing glass, which now forms an important part 
of British trade. The arts of bleaching, dyeing, and 
tanning, are likewise chemical operations, which may 
be understood without difficulty. The process of 
bleaching is one of great antiquity; for we learn 
from Theophrastus, wholived 300 years before Christ, 
that lime was then employed in bleaching. Here again 
the bleacher has been considerably indebted to the 
progress of science, without knowing the elementary 
principles of which, it is not possible to understand 
the action that takes placein this process. In dyeing, 
not a colour can be imparted unless an affinity or at- 
traction exists between the cloth and the dye; and if 
this is not present, the dyer is obliged to have re- 
course to some other agent, which he then employs as 
a bond of union between them. If we digest some 
indigo ina little common vitriol, and dilute it largely 
with water, and then insert into the solution a piece 
of silk, linen, or cotton, we shall find, on taking it 
out immediately, that the indigo combines with the 
cloth, and gives it a blue colour. But if, instead of 
indigo, we make an infusion of cochineal, logwood, 
or madder, and immerse the cloth in the coloured 
liquid, we shall find that there is so slight an attrac- 
tion exerted betsveen the colouring matter and the 
fibres of the cloth, that it only receives a stain, which 
may be removed by washing. In this case the third 
substance is requisite to combine the colouring matter 
with the cloth, and render the dye permanent: this 
is what is termed the mordaunt or basis, which gene- 
rally consists of a certain preparation of iron or tin. 
Here, therefore, we perceive that the process of dye- 
ing depends on a chemical action, which admits of a 
very simple explanation. The act of tanning can 
likewise only be understood by having recourse to the 
science of chemistry, which has taught us that, in the 
barks of trees, more especially of the oak kind, a sub- 
stance is obtained called tannin, which may be made, 
by a very simple process, to combine with skins, soas 
to form leather. Besides these, the mode of extract- 
ing metals from their different ores, in order that they 
may be converted subsequently into various utensils, 
and the important art of agriculture, require a know- 
ledge of chemical principles. Even the most simple 
culinary processes, daily going forward in our kit- 
chens, proceed likewise on principles of chemistry, 
which we ought to understand. Accordingly, that 
distinguished philosopher, Count Rumford, did not 
disdain to exercise the ‘powers of his scientific mind 
in devising means to improve the art of cooking. He 
endeavoured to ascertain how the greatest quantity of 
nutriment could be obtained from food at the least 
possible expense; and so well did he succeed, that in 
one of hisestablishments at Munich, three women were 
sufficient to prepare a dinner for athousand persons, 
and they burned only ninepence worth of fuel. He 
went so far in his improvements as even to economise 
all.the heat of the smoke ; and hence it was said that 
he would soon be found cooking his dinner with the 
smoke from his neighbour’s fire. We might here ad- 
duce numerous other examp!es to illustrate the uni- 
versal application of the principles of science, but 
sufficient has been said to show how much there is to 
amuse and interest the mind as it advances along the 
path of useful knowledge. In conclusion, we may 
observe that the information which thus qualifies us 
to appreciate the beauties of nature, and which enables 
us to understand the different processes of art, should 
exert the happiest and most beneficial effects on hu- 
man character; for such meditations are calculated 
to elevate the thoughts, refine the feelings, enrich the 
imagination, and render us happier as we proceed on 
our pilgrimage through the world. 


ITINERATING LIBRARIES. 

I wave much pleasure in bringing under the notice of 
the people of Great Britain generally, an institution cal - 
culated to be of the greatest service in the diffusion of 
knowledge, but which is as yet little known beyond the 
limits of a particular district in Scotland. About for.y 
years ago, or shortly after the impulse given to the pub- 
lic mind by the revolution in France, an urgent demand 
began to be manifested over most parts of Scotland for 
the perusal of instructive publications, less limited in 
their range in literature than had prevailed throughout the 
preceding age. Reading associations sprung Into ex- 
istence, frequently under the fostering care of the landed 
gentry and clergy; and it will be recollected by my 
readers, that our national poet, Burns, whose active ge- 
nius appreciated this scheme of widening the scope of 
human intelligence, was instrumental in forming one of 
those book societies in a country part of Dumfries-shire. 
Since that epoch, libraries in the proprietary of a body 
of subscribers, chiefly in the middle and lower ranks of 
life, have, with much advantage; been set on foot in 
every town and populous village in the kingdom. Sear- 
land has therefore for at least a quarter of a century 
been in the enjoyment of a very beneticial system of 
mental cultivation by local libraries, and this alone has 
formed a most interesting feature in its intellectual st«- 
tistics. 

But no human institution is perfect. The country 
libraries labour under a natural defect, for which no in- 
genuity can offer a remedy, unless by a total alteration 
in the character of the institution. It has been found 
that in almust every instance the desire for knowledge, 
through such means, has been quenched in the limited 
amonnt of the volumes; or, in other words, that the 
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subscribers have read the library out, and that more sie 


speedily than new books can be added for their gratifi.” 
cation. Thus, stationary country libraries cease to ex. 
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cite much interest after a few years, and the objects of so 
valuable an institution are, in a certain sense, as com- 
pletely frustrated as if the library were altogether re- 
moved. A remedy has, however, been found, most ef- 
fectual in its design and tendency, Arrangements have 
in some places been made to establish libraries in a 
series, moveable from place to place, so that as soon as 
the inhabitants of a village have read one library, it 
moves off, and another supplies its place. These are 
called ItINERATING LIBRARIES, and I now purpose 
to say a few words regarding them. To whom the merit 
is due of inventing this almost magical mode of circu- 
lating books, I have never heard; but whoever he was, 
his name deserves to take its place alongside of the in- 
ventors of paper and printing. With an obscurity hang- 
ing over the origin of the practice, it can be stated with 
precision, that it was first made known in Hast Lothian, 
and very greatly improved by the indefatigable and phi- 
lanthropic exertions of Mr Samuel Brown, merchant in 
Haddington, son of the late Dr John Browz of that place. 
According to Mr Brown’s mode, there is a head station 
(which seems absolutely necessary), where the books lie 
for some time, after which they are sorted and put in 
operation, always coming back to the head station at the 
end of every two years before they pass on to another 
district. This appears to be necessary, for the purpose 
of repairing the damaged volumes, and infusing new 
books into the stock. The system pursued by Mr Brown, 
I give by an extract from a communication with him on 
the subject. ‘* The plan of itinerating libraries (says 
he) was introduced in 1817, and it hasbeen attended with 
a degree of success unexampled in the history of reading 
associations. It commenced with five divisions (or li- 
braries) of fifty volumes each ; and there are now, in 1830, 
upwards of 2000 volumes belonging to the institution. 
The new books are kept for a few years at the head li- 
brary at Haddington for the use of subscribers, and after- 
wards they are arranged into divisions of fifty volumes, 
and stationed in the towns and villages of the country 
for two years, when they are removed and exchanged. 
The regular removal and supply of new divisions has 
excited and kept up such a disposition to read, that in 
several stations there is frequently not a volume left in 
the library box. To persons acquainted with the issues 
from the usual settled libraries of 2000 volumes, or even 
of a much smaller number, and of thirteen years’ stand- 
ing, the following statement will appear almost incredi- 
ble:—The issues of books at Haddington to the sub- 
scribers have been nearly eight and a half times per 
annum for every volume kept in them. ‘The gratuitous 
issues at Haddington have been seven and a half times 
every volume; at Gifford, Salton, Aberlady, North 
Berwick, Belhaven, and Spott, they have been seven 
times every volume; and the issues of the whole esta- 
blishment, so far as reported, have been on an average five 
times for every volume, or 10,000 issues of 2000 vo- 
lumes.”’ It may be explained, that the divisions of books 
are all kept in boxes, or presses, and deposited with care- 
ful individuals. In all cases these librarians have acted 
gratuitously. The books are purchased chiefly from 
the accumulation of voluntary subscriptions, or small 
annual charges. I believe it is now proposed to issue 
the books the first year that a division is in the place, at 
the rate of a penny a volume; but as a subscription, 
however small, might essentially impede the success of 
the scheme, and as it is of immense consequence to bring 
the books within the reach of the whole population, par- 
ticularly of the young, they will continue to be issued 
gratuitously the second year. It is mentioned in a me- 
moir relative to these itinerating libraries, that a single 
library of fifty volumes, with book-case, catalogue, 
labels, advertisements, and issuing books, may be pro- 
cured at from L.10 to L.12. A series of fifty divisions 
for one of the Scottish counties might perhaps be form. 
ed for L.500 Hitherto these Hast Lothian libraries have 
been in some measure made up by donations of books; 
and I am confident that when gentlemen who have large 
libraries, containing many books they do not often re- 
quire, are aware of the prodigious benefit which may re- 
sult to the country by assisting the institution in this 
manner, they will hasten to present the head establish- 
ments which may be formed with liberal donations. A 
single volume lying unnoticed in a corner of their book- 
shelf may be thus made to diffuse its concentrated know- 
ledge over the peasantry of awholecountry. Mr Brown 
has published a number of reports relative to the libra- 
ries under his charge, from which it appears he possesses 
very sanguine notions as to the extension of his scheme 
over the whole United Kingdom, nay, even over the 
West India and American colonies, if not the whole 
world. Now, it is quite evident that the progress of 
these beneficial establishments can only follow in the 
tread of the schoolmaster, and be successful where a cer- 

_ tain degree of mental cultivation has been already effect- 
ed. He speaks of a great head institution in London, 
something like the Central Bible Societies, as being 
necessary in the developement of his plan. I would ad- 
monish him and all others to drop so crude and_prepos- 
terous a project. Great head institutions are in general 
great jobs, for they are conducted by men who serve 
merely for pecuniary emolument, and care little for the 
morale of their establishments. Let the plan of the 
East Lothian itinerating libraries be copied from county 
to county ; let local excitement only be put in force ; let 
a few spirited and liberal minded men, belonging to 
different classes of the community, but club their intelli- 
gence to set the libraries agoing in their vicinities, and 
there can be no question that the whole country will, in 
a brief space of time, be covered with the desired esta- 
blishments. In the success which has attended Brown’s 
itinerating libraries in Haddingtonshire, another useful 
lesson is read to mankind. We find that in this, as in 
almost every other great good bestowed on the species, 
the benefit has been conferred by a single individual, and 
not by @ society, the drivelling formalities of which, 
in rare instances, et everything like an efficiency of 
action, and retard fully more than they quicken the 
genius of human improvement. 


THE PECHS. 
Every child in Scotland has heard of the Pechs, a 
race of small red-haired men, who are said to have lived 
long ago, and built all the huge castles and bridges in 
the country. 

The Picts, whom antiquaries suppose to have been 
the same as what are called the Pechs, are understood to 
have been the people who lived in the country north of 
the Forth, about athousand years ago. They had aking 
of their own for many ages ; but at length arace of Irish 
adventurers, who came in upon Scotland by the west, 
got the better of their monarch, or else succeeded to his 
crown by marriage, so that there was never any more 
heard of them as a separate nation. This event is said 
to have taken place in the year 843. 

Tacitus, a Roman historian of the second century, de- 
scribes these Picts as a tall and fair race; but tradition 
now speaks differently of the Picts. Both in the bor- 
der counties, and in those whichthe Picts once eccupied, 
they are represented by the common people, and in all 
nursery stories, as a squat and robust race of men, with 
red hair, and arms of such length, that they could tie 
the latchets of their shoes without stooping. The Scot- 
tish peasant ascribes all old public works of which he 
does not know the origin to the Pechs, and their plan 
of working, according to his creed, was to stand in a 
row between the quarry and the building, handing for- 
ward stones to one another. When a person has either 
red hair, long arms, or a very sturdy body, it is common 
tosay to him tauntingly, ““ Ye maun be come of the 
Pechs.” Yet there is also a very prevalent understand- 
ing that they are now entirely extirpated, at least ‘as a 
nation; and there are some popular tales which even 
speak of the death of the last individual of the race. 

The inhabitants of Lammermoor, a lonely mountain 
region between East Lothian and Berwickshire, have a 
tradition that the last battle fought by the Pechs against 
the Scots, by whom they were oppressed, tock place near 
a hill called Manslaughter Law. So dreadfully were 
they cut up, that only two persons of the Pictish nation 
survived the fight, a father and a son. ‘These were 


brought before the Scottish king, and promised life on 
condition that they would disclose the secret, peculiar 
to their nation, of the art of distilling ale from heatlien, 
But this was a secret upon which the Pechs prided 
themselves very much, so that, it is said by Boece in 
his history, they never would divulge it except to their 
own kindred. Both had refused to purchase their lives 
on this condition, and they were about to be put toa 
painful and torturing death, when the father seemed to 
relent, and proposed to yield up the secret, provided 
that the Scots would first kill his son. The victors, 
though horrified at the unnatural selfishness of the old 
man, complied with his request, and then asked its re- 
ward. ‘ Now,” said the-ancient Pech, “ you may kill 
me too, for you shall never know my secret. Your 
threats might have influenced my son, but they are lost 
on me.” The king of Scots could not help admiring 
this firmness of principle, even in so small a matter as 
small ale, and he condemned the veteran savage to life. 
It is further related by the tradition of Teviotdale, that 
his existence, as a punishment from heaven for his crime, 
was prolonged far beyond the ordinary term of mortal 
life. When some ages had passed, and the last of the 
Pechs was blind and bed-rid, he overheard some young 
men vaunting of their feats of strength. He desired to 
feel the wrist of one of them, in order to compare the 
strength of modern men with those of the early times, 
which were now only talked of asa fable. They reached 
him a bar of iron instead of a wrist, that they might en- 
joy the expressions of indignation which they thought 
he would be sure to utter. But he seized the huge bar, 
and, snapping it through like a reed, only remarked 
very coolly, ‘‘It’sa bit gey grissle,* but naething to the 
shackle-banes 0’ my young days.” ‘The feelings of the 
young men may beimagined. Into such forms as these 
do historical facts become transmuted after a long series 
of ages; and such is the popular remembrance of a 
nation which once occupied the greater part of this 
country, but the very existence of which is now a mat- 
ter of historical certainty. 


THE LADY OF WOODHOUSELEE. 
Own the left bank of the North Esk, betwixt Roslin and 
Auchindinny, stand the few remaining ruins of the old 
house of Woodhouselee, which seems to have been a 
castellated mansion of a commanding appearance. The 
scenery around, which is exceedingly beautiful, has fur- 
nished a theme for many a romantic ballad, and the lo- 
cality is connected with a tragic circumstance of more 
than ordinary interest, which occurred in the year 1569, 
during the troubles of the reign of Queen Mary. Craw- 
ford, in his memoirs of the affairs of Scotland, relates 
the event in the following words :—“ With regard to Ha- 
milton of Bothwellhaugh, he was one of those who, 
among bold and loyal men of that clan, fought for the 
Queen at Langside, was then taken prisoner and sen- 
tenced to be hanged, but afterwards made his escape, 
and was forfeited. His wife, who was heiress of Wood- 
houselee, not thinking her husband’s crimes would 
affect her estate, willingly abandoned that of Bothwell- 
haugh, in Clydesdale, which was his ancient patrimony, 
and took possession of her own property; but the Earl 
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of Moray being informed of the matter by Sir James 
Ballandine (a mighty favourite of his, to whom he had 
gifted Woodhouselee), sent some officers to take posses- 
sion of the house, who not only turned the gentlewoman 
out of doors, but stripped her naked, and left her in 
that condition in the open field, in a cold datk night, 
where, before day, she becaine furiously mad, and in- 
sensible of the injury they had done her.” From this 
moment, Bothwellhaugh, her husband, resolved on put- 
ting Moray, the Regent, to death, which he accomplish- 
ed, as is well known, at Linlithgow, by firing upon him 
from a balcony, on the 23d of January, 1569. From 
the place of assassination Pochwallhaugh rode straight 
to Hamilton, where he was received in triumph; for 
the ashes of the house in Clydesdale, which had been 
burned by Moray’s army, were yet smoking. Attera 
short abode at Hamilton, this fierce and determined man 
left Scotland, and served in France, under the patronage 
of the family of Guise, to whom he was doubtless re- 
commended by having revenged the cause of their niece, 
Queen Mary, upon her ungrateful brother. ‘The carbine 
with which he shot the Regent is preserved at Hamilton 
Palace. It is a brass piece of a middling length, very’ 
small in the bore, and, what is rather extraordinary, ap- 
pears to have been rifled or indented in the barrel. Ti 
had a match lock, for which a modern firelock has been 
injudiciously substituted. To return to Woodhouselee, 
the scene of the above melancholy event: The country 
people around were long possessed of the idea that the 
ruins of the mansion were tenanted by the restless 
spirit of the Lady of Bothwellhaugh, and which spectre 
is said to have been so tenacious of her rights, that a 
part of the stones of the ancient edifice having been 
employed in building or repairing the present Wood- 
housclee, she has deemed it a part of her privilege to haunt 
that house also; and even of very late years has ex- 
cited considerable disturbance and terror among the do- 
mestics. This is a more remarkable vindication of the 
rights of ghosts, as the present Woodhouselee, the seat 
of the respectable family of the Fraser Tytlers, is ei- 
tuated on a slope of the Pentland Hills, distant at least 
four miles from her proper abode. In Pinkerton’s Col- 
lection of Scottish Songs he gives one from tradition, 
entitled the Laird of Woodhouselee, the substance of 
which is, that at a great feast, where there were pre- 
sent full twenty “golden dames,” every one with her 
knight, each lady being called on to give to the min- 
strels the name of her favourite, in order that they might 
celebrate his prowess and accomplishments in verse, the 
Lady of Woodhousclee commanded them to sing Sal- 
ton’s praise. Her Lord, taking offence at such an order, 
expressed his anger in a manner which alarmed her; 
whereupon she consulted her nurse, who advised her to 
poison him, and prepared the poison, which the lady 
administered in a glass of wine. News coming to the 
father of his son’s death, and the supposed cause, he 
immediately repaired to the King, and, throwing him- 
self at his feet, besought just vengeance on the murderess. 
The King, Tete at the lady’s crime, ordered her 
to be burnt at the stake; and the ballad closes with her 
lamentation, and admonition to take warning from her 
fall. 


THE RESOLVE. 
In imitation of an old English Poem. 
By Sirk WALTER Scott. 


My wayward fate I needs must ’plain, 
Though bootless be the theme; 

J loved, and was beloved again, 
Yet all was but a dream: 

For, as her love was quickly got, 
So it was quickly gone; 

No mote I'll bask at flame so hot, 
But coldly dwell alone. 


Not maid more bright than maid was e’er 
My fancy shall beguile 
By flattering word, or feigned tear, 
By gesture, look, or smile; 
No more I'll call the shaft fair shot, 
Till it has fairly flown, 
Nor scorch me at a flame so hot— 
I'll rather freeze alone. 


Each ambush’d Cupid I'll defy, 
In cheek, or chin, or brow, 

And deem the glance of woman's eye 
As weak as woman’s vow; 

I'll lightly hold the lady’s heart, 
That is but lighty won; 

I’ll steel my breast to beauty’s dart, 
And learn to live alone. 


The flaunting torch soon blazes out, 
The diamond’s ray abides; 

The flame its glory hurls about 5 
The gem its lustre hides. 

Such gem I fondly deemed was mine, 
And glowed a diamond stone; 

But, since each eye may see it shine, 
Vll darkling dwell alone. 


Nor waking dream shall tinge my thought 
With dyes so bright and vain; 
No silken net, so slightly wrought, — 
Shall ?tangle me again ; 
No more I'll pay so dear for wit, 
Vl live upon mine own; , 
Nor shall wild passion trouble it— 
I'll rather dwell alone, 


And thus I'll hush my heart to rest— 
Thy loving labour’s lost 5- 

Thou shalt no more be wildly blest, 
To be so strangely crost. 

The widowed turties mateless die, 
The pheenix is but one; 

They seek no loves—no move will I— 
V'll rather dwell alone. 


—Edinburgh Annual Register. 1808, 
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ON THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 
CLEANLINESS-—BATHING. 


This is the purest exercise of heaith, 
The kind refresher of the summer heats. 
THGMSON. 


Tur enjoyment of sound health of body, next to that of 
sound health of mind, is one of the greatest of terrestrial] 
blessings, and a few plain observations on the best mode 
\of attaining this state of physical comfort may be per- 
used with advantage. The science of preserving health 
is generally comprehended under the term Dieéetics, 
which has a reference to cleanliness, the preparation and 
consumption of food, air, exercise, rest, the passions, 
sleep, and other matters connected with the functions of 
the body. Among the lower animals, who are governed 
by an unerring instinct, there is no need for the correc- 
tion of abuses in the healthful preservation of the body ; 
but man, who is the creature of circumstances, and who 
has been left to be governed by his reason so as to suit 
his taste and convenience, stands constantly in need of 
_ advice on the general heads just referred to. Our arti- 
ficial mode of living, the prodigious variety of our em- 
ployments in and out of doors, our different modes of 
dwelling and dressing, the endless variety of substan- 
ces used as food and drink, the great diversity of national 
customs and manners, the difference and changeableness 
of climate, and our vicious indulgences, have all a 
powerful influence on our physical welfare. By our 
present mode of living we are certainly stronger in frame 
and of oo longevity than savages (though there is 
a prejudice to the contrary), but we pay the penalty of 
this superiority in our liability to numberless complaints 
originating in the artificial habits of social life. 

I do not imagine that persons who live in ordinary 
intercourse with society can pretend to exist like an- 
chorites, or follow every rule laid down for the preserva- 
tion of their health; but I do believe that, with a little 
firmness and no great sacrifice of feeling, a very excel- 
lent state of health may be obtained, even with our pre- 
sent artificial practices. All who have studied the con- 
dition of the human body lay down personal cleanliness 
as the first thing to be attained in the pursuit of health, 
vand without this all other means will prove abortive. 
The outer skin of the human body is composed of the 

Most minute scales, between which are interstices, or 
openings, called pores, from whence constantly exude 
the liquid matter which we denominate perspiration, but 
which is, in fact, the refuse of the internal blood. The 
quantity of perspiration daily exuded, under ordinary 
circumstances, is from one to two pounds weight, and it is 
essential to our existence that this should be projected 
outwards. As the clothes worn next the body act as 
sponges for the receipt of perspirable matter, they should 
invariably be preserved in the most cleanly condition ; 
for if they be soiled or impure, they will not receive the 
liquid effusion, which is consequently lodged on the skin, 
and returned to the internal parts by the absorbents, 
greatly to the injury of the health. It is impossible to 
lay too much stress on this most important fact in die- 
tetics. The clothes, whether of woollen or linen, worn 
next the skin, should be frequently changed—the oftener 
the better; but even this precaution, excellent as it is, 
will not preserve uniform sound health, unless the skin 
be from time to time thoroughly purified with water. 
The inhabitants of this country, and indeed of most 
countries, are culpably negligent in not generally attend- 
ing to this point in cleanliness. Almost all the great 
law-givers and founders of religion, from the remotest 
antiquity, seem to have been aware of the influence of 
personal cleanliness upon the moral character of man, 
and have strongly inculcatedit. In many cases it has 
been interwoven with the most solemn rites of public 
and private worship ; and is so still, in a particular man- 
ner, In Mahommedan countries. 

Let all clothes, linen, beds, blankets, and other arti- 
cles coming in contact with the body, be kept in the 
most cleanly condition—that is, free of the perspired 
matter. Let the body, and particularly the joints, be 
frequently washed with pure water, especially in sum- 
mer. The face, neck, and hands, ought to be daily 
washed, both morning and evening. In washing the 
face, the cold water should be always laved behind the 
ears and on the back part of the neck, by which prac- 
tice toothach will ina great measurebe prevented. The 
mouth should be well rinsed every morning with water, 
and the teeth simultaneously rubbed with the finger, 
which is considered to be better than a brush. It has 
been found that frequent shaving of the beard is con- 
ducive to free perspiration, and, consequently, to health. 
I would particularly recommend that the feet be very 
frequently washed. If bathed every morning in cold 
water, the complaint of cold feet, now so prevalent, would 
seldom be heard. 

Bathing of every description is the basis of cleanli- 
ness, and may be pronounced one of the most beneficial 
restorers of health and vigour. To persons enjoying a 
perfect state of bodily vigour, the frequent use of the 
bath is less necessary than to the infirm, as the healthy 
possess a greater power to resist infirmities by means of 
their unimpaired perspiration, the elasticity of their mi- 
nute vessels, and the due consistence of their circulating 
fluids. The case is very different with the infirm, the 
delicate, and the aged. In these the slowness of circu- 
lation, the viscidity or clamminess of the fluids, the con- 
stant efforts of nature to propel the impurities towards 
the skin, combine to render the frequent bathing or 
washing of their bodies an essential requisite to their 

hysicial existence. Although most persons acknow- 
edge the propriety of frequent bodily ablution, there 
are not many who are fond of putting their belief in 
practice; they will tell you that they have no time, no 
conveniency, for bathing. But these are frivolous ex- 
cuses. It is their indolence which afflicts them ; and ra- 
ther than clean themselves, they will run the chance of 
having their health impaired, and live in a state of per- 
petual bodily discomfort. Every one has the use. of 
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| water, and could easily spare afew minutes forso highly 


beneficial a process as washing themselves. On the 
other hand, those who indulge in the judicious practice 
of bathing enjoy a more active state of body and more 
durable state of robust health than those whe do not. 
Bathing may be performed with hot or cold water, ac- 
cording as feelings dictate, or circumstances permit. The 
lukewarm or tepid bath, from 85 to 95 degrees of heat, 
is always safe; and the temperature may be raised to 
102 degrees without danger to healthy persons. So far 
is the hot bath from relaxing the tone of the solids, that 
it may justly be considered as one of the most powerful 
restoratives with which we are acquainted. Instead of 
heating the body it has a cooling effect, and diminishes 
the quickness of the pulse. Hence, tepid baths are of 
eminent service, where the body has been overheated, 
from whatever cause, whether after fatigue from travel- 
ling, severe bodily exercise, or after violent exertion and 
perturbation of mind. By their softening and moisten- 
ing power, they greatly contribute to the formation and 
growth of the body of young persons. 

Bathing in rivers, as well as in the sea, is effectual for 
every purpose of cleaning the body ; it washes away im- 
purities trom the surface, opens the cutaneous vessels for 
a due perspiration, and increases the circulation of the 
blood. For these reasons it cannot be too much recom. 
mended, not only to the infirm and debilitated, under cer- 
tain restrictions, but likewise to the healthy. The ap- 
prehension of bad consequences from the coldnes of the 
water is in reality ill-founded; for, besides that it pro- 
duces a strengthening effect by its ‘astringent property, 
the cold sensation is not of itself hurtful. In a recent 
ee entitled ‘The Economy of the Human 

ody,” the author makes the following judicious obser- 
vations on cold bathing:—“ The best time for bathing 
is about noon, or two or three hours after breakfast. 
Cold bathing should never be practised when the body is 
loaded with food. For invalids, the morning is improper, 
as being chiller, and the body not having been invigorat- 
ed by a slight meal. This is another popular error 
which ought tobe corrected. Invalids and the delicate 
should plunge twice or thrice into the water, then come 
out, and have the body immediately rubbed dry with 
cloths. Practice will gradually enable a person to re- 
main longer,in the water ; and the robust may enjoy the 
luxury for a considerable time with the most perfect 
impunity ; but whenever chilliness, drowsiness, and in- 
activity, are felt after coming out, these are sure indica- 
tions that either cold bathing does not agree with the 
constitution, or that too long time has been spent in the 
water. Sea water is most efficacious as a cold bath, for 
there is a stimulating quality in the salt which gives a 
grateful glow to theskin. There is a popular belief that 
it is necessary to plunge head foremost into the water, 
else a determination of blood to the head takes place, 
and headachs, &c. follow. Nothing can be more errone- 
ous. A sudden plunge is often productive of mischief, 
but it is not necessary to wet the whole head in bathing, 
especially if there be too much hair, which, afterwards, 
taking a long time to dry, is often inconvenient. When- 
ever after a short immersion in the cold bath the indi- 
vidual feels chill, his skin pale, and the lips and nails 
of a purplish hue, it is a proof that cold bathing does 
not agree with him.”” With these useful observations I 
may here close this first branch of the subject of Dietetics. 


A GLANCE AT ENGLISH HUSBANDRY. 


Wuen a Scotchman travels for the first time through 
England, he sees much to engage his attention in the 
landscape not peculiar to his own end of the island. 
Independent of the general levelness of the land, and 
the other more prominent features of the country, he 
marks the difference in the disposition of the fields and 
the ordinary arrangements of the rural manege. Two 
things he particularly notices—the singular smallness of 
the enclosed fields, which seem no bigger than a com- 
mon-sized kitchen garden, and the great quantity of 
them laid in grass. In some counties these peculiari- 
ties are not observable; but taking the country in the 
mass, they are essentially its. most striking characteris- 
tics. Accustomed in Scotland to see fields of a large 
extent under an active process of husbandry for grain 
crops, he cannot well make out the cause for occupying 
so considerable a portion of the English soil with thick 
thorn hedges, and he is perhaps informed that much of 
the land is preserved under grass, so as to be free of a 
certain description of tithes. In all the arts of trade 
and commerce, England entered on its illustrious career 


several centuries before its northern neighbour ; in the 
arts of agriculture it also obtained the advantage of pri- 
ority; but it is indisputable that in this branch of in- 
dustry it has been perceptibly outstripped, and may 
award the merit to Scotland. The revival of agriculture 
in Scotland—lI say its revival, for it retrograded in con- 
sequence of the wars of the succession—though only of 
a date within the period of the last century, has been 
followed up with a most unprecedented energy and a 
signal success. Within the compass of ninety or a hun- 
dred years almost every instrument of husbandry of an 
ancient construction has disappeared, and been succeeded 
by implements formed on an efficient scientific princi- 
ae Thrashing machines, some moved by steam, are 
universal. A Scotchman acquainted with these distinc- 
tions in the play of North Britain, is amused in 
beholding in the south instruments of field labour, wag- 
gons for conveying grain to market included, evidently 
as ancient and clumsy in construction as they were in 
the days of the Saxon Heptarchy. In Northumberland, 
some parts of Yorkshire, Norfolk, and other places, this 
is certainly not the case; but over the greater part of 
England and Wales it would appear that the public 
mind has not yet been roused to the value of the improve- 
ments I mention. 

Yet how glorious is the appearance of this noble coun- 
try in the verdant and luxurious months of summer, 
with its endless flourishing fences, its fields dotted with 
trees, its beautiful.lawns and orchards, and its hearty ho- 


nest peasantry, with their trim cottages and gardens. 
Let us take a glance at this highly favoured region. 
Entering by the “ Eastern Marches,” we find North- 
umberland, distinguished as an agricultural district, and 
in this respect bearing a resemblance to the Merse, on 
this side of the ['weed. The size of the farms is said to 
vary from L.50 to L500 in rent. In Cumberland, graz- 
ing has long been the principal object of the farmers ; 
extensive enclosures, however, have been recently made, 
and considerable quantities of flour and oatmeal are now 
exported. The dairies aresmall, but the butter is of ex- 
cellent quality. There is much hilly, bleak land in 
Westmoreland and Cumberland, suitable only for sheep 
pasture. The Durham farms are in general small in ex- 
tent, but excellent and powerful horses are bred here, and 
the cattle, by suitable feeding, are brought to a large 
size. In the Hast Riding of Yorkshire, particularly upon 
the wolds, agriculture is conducted upon a large scale, 
and has arrived at a high pitch of perfection. Halfa 
century ago barley and oats were the principal kinds of 
grain produced here, and oat-bread was chiefly used by 
the inhabitants; now the valleys and the slopes of the 
hills wave with wheat. The western levels, also, have 
received great improvements. Within less than thirty 
years vast commons in its southern part have been en- 
closed and cultivated; and a dreary and swampy waste 
is now covered with well-built farm steads. The horses 
of Yorkshire have long been justly celebrated ; they are 
bred principally in the East and North Ridings. 

Proceeding into Lancashire, we find it generally more 
backward in its agriculture, and famous only for its po- 
tatoes. In Cheshire we find agriculture well understood, 
but the land chiefly devoted to the feeding of cattle for 
dairy produce. The cheeses of Cheshire, including those 
madein Shropshire, are the bestin Britain. Agricul- 
ture is the essential and almost the whole pursuit of the 
inhabitants of Herefordshire; they also devote great 
attention to their orchards, which we find in every situa. 
tion. Cyder and perry are produced to a great amount. 
Hops are cultivated on the borders of Worcester, and 
at the centre of Nottinghamshire. Staffordshire is not 
remarkable for its agriculture. Grazing, or breeding and 
feeding stock, is the great object of the Leicestershire 
farmer. More than half the land is constantly in pas- 
ture. Cheese is made toa great extent. Leicestershire 
is also eminent for its breed of beautiful black horses. 
In Northamptonshire dairies are numerous and extensive. 
Cattle are fed in great numbers. Agriculture is ina low 
state. The country here grows wood for dyers. The 
rich vales of Gloucestershire are chiefly devoted to the 
produce of the dairy and the rearing of cattle. The Glou- 
cester and double Gloucester cheese are the produce of 
different districts. In a part of this county called the 
Forest, there is much oak and forest trees, and one place 
has furnished 1000 tons of ship timber annually fora 
course of years. The husbandry of Oxfordshire is not 
of an approved character. In Buckinghamshire, vast 
numbers of oxen are fed, and butter is made in great 
quantities. The chief produce of Bedfordshire are corn 
and butter. 

In the eastern district of Mngland lies Lincolnshire, 
remarkable for its flat land or fens, formerly inundated 
by the sea, which, being now protected by great em- 
bankments, form one of the richest tracks in the king- 
dom. The drainage of them has been chiefly accom- 
plished within the las: 40 or 50 years, and is still going 
on. Upwards of 150,000 acres have in this manner been 
reclaimed, yielding annually L.150,000, exclusive of all 
expenses. ‘The fertility of the improved lands is in 
many places extraordinary, owing, it is supposed, to 
their great impregnation with sea salt. They are all 
adapted to ordinary crops, but are chiefly devoted to 
grazing. In the summer season they are covered with 
innumerable flocks and herds, which, from the luxuriance 
of the pastures, grow to an amazing weight. In winter, 
much of the land being overflowed, nothing is to be seen 
but a wide expanse of water, varied with a number of 
seafowl. Many of the fens are devoted to the breeding 
and rearing of geese, which here form a highly valuable 
stock. ‘Their quills and feathers are sent in immense 
quantities to the London and other markets. The nor- 
thern part of Cambridgeshire forms the Isle of Ely, 
which is almost a complete marsh. In these low lands, 
the towns and villages, built upon elevated spots, ap- 
pear likeislands. The soil is extremely fertile, and pro- 
duces luxuriant crops of wheat and oats. The aspect of 
Norfolk, though in some places diversified by little 
swells, is generally uninteresting. ‘The soil is not na- 
turally fertile, but has been greatly improved by culti- 
vation. Agriculture is here conducted upon the most 
improved system. Suffolk is in general level, and the 
climate is reckoned the driest in the kingdom; the cows 
of this county are excellent milkers. Hertfordshire is 
reckoned the first corn county in England. Essex is 
level, but in general sufficiently elevated to be dry and 
arable. In Kent, hops are grown to a great extent, and 
also various other horticultural plants and roots. Al- 
most the sole business of the Middlesex agriculturists is 
to provide articles of necessity for the metropolis, in the 
vicinity of which the land is mostly rented by cow- 
keepers, gardeners, and nurserymen. Surrey is behind 
in its agriculture. Sussex is one of the most beautiful 
counties in England, being richly clothed with wood, 
covered with orchards, and disposed in fertile fields. 


In the southern district of England, we find Hamp- 
shire, distinguished for its agriculture. Wiltshire, espe- 
cially in its south division, is almost entirely devoted 
to sheep pasture. Dorsetshire is also pastoral. Pro- 
ceeding into the west of England, the traveller will be 
pleased with the appearance of Somersetshire, which pos- 
sesses every gradation of surface. ‘The plains are re- 
markable for their luxuriant herbage. Possessing a 
climate mild and genial, this county stands high in re- 
putation for its agricultural produce. Devonshire in 
partly open and uncultivated, and partly fine vales, laid 
out in orchards, or cultivated in a style of improvement. 
The Devonshire cyder rivals that of Herefordhsire. In 
conclusion, the agriculture of Cornwall is rude, the 
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mines attracting the chief attention of the inhabitants. 
1 have thus rapidly sketched the local characteristics of 
English husbandry, which, even under the most im- 
proved modes, is in a general sense inferior to that seen 
in the best agricultural districts of Scotland, where the 
new scientific instruments of labour, the ingenuity and 
educated habits of the peasantry, the scheme of leasing 
land on an enlarged priaciple, the rotation of cropping, 
and many other advantageous circumstances, have com- 
bined to bring farming in the north to the very height 
of perfection.* 


SCENES IN PALESTINE. 


On the following day (says Carne, in his letters from 
the East) we ascended the side of Carmel, next to the 
sea, into which it almost descends; and on this part 
ofits summit tradition says that Elijah the prophet 
stood when he prayed for rain, and beheld the cloud 
rise out of the sea. The next day we ascended the 
mountainin another part, and traversed the whole of 
its summit, which occupied several hours. It is the 
finest and most beautiful mountain in Palestine, of 
great length, and in many parts covered with trees and 
flowers. On reaching at last the opposite summit, 
and coming out of a wood, we saw the celebrated 
Hsdraelon beneath, with the river Kishon flowing 
through it; Mounts Hermon end Tabor werein front; 
and on the left the prospect was bounded by the hills 
of Samaria. On the following day we arrived at Na- 
zereth, which we could not perceve till we were at 
the top of the hill directly over it, as_it stands at the 
foot aud side of a kind of amphitheatre. Its situation 
is very romantic; the population amounts to about 
twelve hundred, who are mostly Christians. The 
Spanish Catholic convent, in which all travellers are 
accommodated, is a large and excellent mansion. The 
church of the convent is rich, and contains a fine or- 
gan. LGelow the floor, and entered by a flight of steps, 
is the cave or grotto where the angel Gabriel is said 
to have appeared to Mary ; a granite column was rent 
in twain by the appearance of the angel; the lower 
part is quite gone, but the upper part, which passes 
through the roof, is suspended in theair. “Lhere isa 
handsome altar in this grotto. We next visiteda small 
apartment which isshown as the workshop of Joseph; 
this stands at a short distance from the church; part 
of it only remains, and is certainly kept very neat, 
Not far from this is the school where our Lord re- 
ceived his education, and which looks much like other 
schools. But as curious a relic as any, is alarge piece 
of rock, rather soft, about four feet high, and four or 
five yards long, its form not quite circular;—on this 
our Lord is said to have often dined with his disci- 
ples. 

About a mile and a half down the valley is shown 
a high and perpendicular rock, as the very spot where 
our Lord, according to St Luke, was taken by the 
people to be thrown over the precipice. About mid- 
way down, in the face of the rock, is the spot where 
hisdesceut was arrested, and the mark of his hands, 
and part of his form, are shown, where he entered into 
the rock and disappeared. Such are the tales of the 
fathers of the convent. But of far higher interest 
than traditions and relics is the scenery around Na- 
gareth 3 it is of the kind in which we would imagine 
the Saviour of mankind delighted to wander and to 
withdraw himself when meditating on his great mis- 
sion ; deep and secluded dells, covered with a wild ver- 
dure, silent and solemn paths where overhanging rocks 
shut out allintrusion. Noone can walk round Na- 
zareth without feeling thoughts like these enter his 
mind, while gazing often on many a sweet spot, traced 
perhaps by the Redeemer’s footsteps, and embalmed by 
his prayers. 

The next day we rode to Mount Tabor, about six 
miles distant; it stands alone on the plain, and is a 
very small and beautiful mountain, rising gradually 
on every side; about the fourth part of the ascent to- 
wards the summit is covered with a luxuriance of 
wood. ‘The top of Mount Tabor is flat and not of 
large extent; the view from thence is mest magnifi- 
cent. At the foot is shown the village, amidst a few 
trees, that was the birthplace of Deborah the pro- 
phetess. Hermon stands in the plain about six miles 
oif, and at its foot is the village of Nain. We next 
proceeded towards Cana by a narrow and rocky path 
over the mountains. This village is pleasantly situa- 
ted on a small eminence in a valley, and contains two 
er three hundred inhabitants; the ruins of the house 
are still shown where the miracle of turning the water 
into wine was performed. The same kind of stone 
waterpots are certainly in use in the village; we saw 
several of the women bearing them on their heads as 
they returned from the well. 

Proceeding on our journey, we wound along the 
coast, passing by the site of Caesarea, and arrived at 
Joppa or Jaffa. The appearance of Jaffa is singu- 
Jar, being situated on so steep a declivity that the 
houses almost climb over each other up the face of the 
hill. A dark and naked room is shown as having been 
the residence of Simon Peter, the tanner. We were 
now only twelve hours journey from Jerusalem, aud 
rode to Ramha early on the following day: this place is 
finely situated on an extensive plain, and has some 
woods and olive trees around it. By moonlight next 


* For the facts in the above paper, my authority is ‘ Bell’s 
Geography, Popular and Scientific’—a work I cannot sufficient- 
ly.comimend for the accuracy and comprebensiveness of its details, 


morning we were on the way to the sacred city: for 
about three hours it led over the plain, and then as- 
cending the hills, became excessively disagreeable, in 
some ‘parts so narrow that one horse only could pro- 
ceed at a time, and that not always with safety. At 
the end of nine hours, however, as we proceeded over 
the summit of a rugged hill, we beheld Jerusalem. 
Tts,aspect certainly was not magnificent or inspiring, 
but sad and dreary. On reaching the gate of Beth- 
lehem, we were speedily admitted, and, after some re- 
search, procured a lodging in the house of a native, 
not far from the walls, and near the tower of David. 
The morning after my arrival was a very lovely one, 
and, though it was in February, perfectly warm. I 
passed out of the gate of Bethlehem, and, traversing 
part of the ravine beneath, ascended the Mount of 
Judgment, on the south side of the city. How in- 
teresting was her aspect, beheld over the deep and 
rocky valley of Hinnom! her gloomy walls encom- 
passing Mount Zion on every side; and as yet there 
was no sound to disturb the silence of the scene. The 
beautiful Mount of Olives was on the right, and at its 
feet the Valley of Jehoshaphat, amidst whose great 
rocks and trees stood the tomb of Zacharias, the last 
of the prophets that was slain; the only stream vi- 
sible flowed from the fountain of Siloam, on the 
side of Zion opposite. It is true the city beloved 
of God has disappeared, and with all its hallowed 
spots once contained within its walls; aud keen 
must be the faith that can now embrace their identity. 
Yet the face of nature still endures—the rocks, the 
mountains, lakes, and valleys, are unchanged, save 
that loneliness and wildness are now where once were 
luxury and every joy; and though their glory is de- 
parted, a high and mournful beauty still rests on many 
of these silent and romantic scenes. Amidst them a 
stranger will ever delight to wander, for there his 
imagination can seldom be at fault. The walls of 
Jerusalem can with ease be walked round ou the out- 
side in 45 minutes, as the extent is scarcely three 
miles» On the east of the city runs the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat, on the south and west that of Hinnom, 
and into these descend the steep sides of Mount Zion, 
on whose surface the city stands. To the north ex- 
tends the plain of Jeremiah, the only level space 
around; it is covered partly with olive trees. It does 
notappear probable for the ancient city to have covered 
a larger space than the present, except by stretching 
to the north, along the plain of Jeremiah ; because 
the modern walls are built nearly on the brink of the 
declivities of Zion and the adjoining hill. But the 
height of the bill is very small, for Jerusalem is on 
every side, except towards the north, overlooked by 
hills higher than the one whereon it stands. The cir- 
cumstance that most perplexes every traveller is, to 
account for Mount Calvary’s having been formerly 
without the city. It is at present not a small way 
within; and in order to shut it out, the ancient walls 
must have made the most extraordinary curve imagin- 
able. Its elevation was probably always inconsider- 
able, so that there is little to stagger one’s faith in the 
lowness of its present appearance. 


AMERICAN LUMBERERS. 


Tue timber trade, which, in a commercial as well as a 
political point of view, is of more importance in em- 
ploying our ships and seamen, and the occasioning a 
great addition to the demand for British manufactures, 
than it is generally considered to be, employs a vast 
number of people in the British colonies, whose man- 
ner of living, owing to the nature of the business they 
follow, is entirely different from that of the other inha- 
bitants of Worth America. Several of these people 
form what is termed a “ lumbering party,” composed of 
persons who are all either hired by a master lumberer, 
who pays them wages, and finds them in provisions, or 
of individuals, who enter into an understanding with 
others, to have a joint interest in the proceeds of their 
labour. The necessary supplies of provisions, clothing, 
&c., are generally obtained from the merchants on cre- 
dit, in consideration of receiving the timber which the 
lumberers are to bring down the rivers the following 
summer. ‘I'he stock deemed requisite for a ‘‘ lumbering 
party” consists of axes, a cross-cut saw, cooking uten- 
sils, a cask of rum, tobacco and pipes, a sufficient quan- 
tity of biscuit, pork, beef, and fish, pease and pearl 
barley for soup, with a cask of molasses to sweeten a 
decoction usually made of shrubs, or of the tops of the 
hemlock-tree, and taken as tea. ‘Two or three yokes of 
oxen, with sufficient hay to feed them, are also required 
to haul the timber out of the woods. When thus pre- 
pared, these people proceed up the rivers, with the pro- 
visions, &c., to the place fixed on for their winter esta- 
blishment, whick is selected as near a stream of water as 
possible. They commence by clearing away a few of 
the surrounding trees, and building a shanty, or camp, 
of round logs, the walls of which are seldom more than 
four or five feet high, the roof covered with birch, bark, 
or boards. A pit is dug under the camp to preserve any 
thing liable to injury from the frost. ‘The fire is either 
in the middle, or at one end; the smoke goes out through 
the roof; hay, straw, or fir branches, are spread across, 
or along the whole length of this habitation, on which 
they all lie down together at night to sieep, with 
their feet next the fire. When the fire gets low, 
he who first awakes or feels cold springs up, and 
throws on five or six billets, and in this way they ma- 
nage to have a large fire all night. One person is hired 
as cook, whose duty is to have breakfast ready before 
day-light, at which time all the party rise, when each 
takes his, ‘¢ morning,”’ or the indispensable dram of raw 
spirits, immediately before breakfast. This meal con- 
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sists of bread, or occasionally potatoes, with boiled beef, 
pork, or fish, and tea sweetened with molasses; dinner 
is usually the same, with pease soup in place of tea; and 
the supper resembles breakfast. ‘These men are enor. 
mous eaters, and they also drink great quantities of rum, 
which they scarcely ever dilute. Immediately after 
breakfast, they divide into three gangs, one of which 
cuts down the trees, another hews them, and the third is 
employed with the oxen in hauling the timber either to 
one general road leading to the banks of the nearest 
stream, or at once to the stream itself; fallen trees, and 
other impediments in the way of the oxen, are cut away 
with the axe. The whole winter is thus spent in unre- 
mitting lahour. The snow covers the ground from two 
to three feet from the setting in of winter until April, 
and, in the middle of fir forests, often till the middle of 
May. When the snow begins to dissolve in April, the 
rivers swell, or, according to the lumberer’s phrase, the 
“‘treshets come down!’’ At this time, all the timber cut 
during winter is thrown into the water, and floated down 
until the river becomes sufficiently wide to make the 
whole into one or more rafts. The construction of the 
vast masses of timber floated down the St Lawrence, 
and other great rivers of America, is nearly on all occa- 
sions similar, but bound proportionally stronger to- 
gether as the rafts increase in size. The raftsmen com. 
mence by floating twenty or more pieces of timber 
alongside each other, with the ends to, form the fore- 
part of the raft brought in a line, and then bound close 
together by logs placed across these, and by binding 
one log to another with poles fastened down by withes 
plunged firmly into holes bored in the logs for the 
purpose. The size of the raft is increased in this 
manner by adding pieces of timber, one after another, 
with their unequal lengths crossing the joints, until 
the whole lot of timber to be rafted is joined toge- 
ther in one flat mass on the river. The water-at this 
period is exceedingly cold, yet, for weeks together, the 
lumberers are in it from morning till night, and it is sel- 
dom less than a month and a half, from the time that 
floating the timber down the stream commences, until 
the rafts are delivered to the merchants. No course of 
life can undermine the constitution more than that of 
lumberer‘and raftsman. The winter, snow, and frost, 
although severe, are nothing to endure in comparison to 
the extreme coldness of the snow-water of the freshets, 
in which the lumberer is, day after day, wet up to the 
middle, and often immersed trom head to foot. The 
very vitals are thus chilled and sapped ; the intense heat 
of the summer sun, a transition which almost immedi- 
ately follows, must further weaken and reduce the whole 
frame, and premature old age is the inevitable fate of a 
lumberer. But notwithstanding all the toils of such a 
pursuit, those who once adopt thelife of a lumberer pre- 
fer it to any other. They are in a great measure as inde- 
pendent, in their own way, as the Indians. After sell- 
ing and delivering up their rafts, they pass some weeks 
in idle indulgence, drinking, smoking, and dashing off 
in along coat, flashy waistcoat and trousers, Welling- 
ton or Hessian boots, a handkerchief of many colours 
round the neck, a watch with a long tinsel chain and 
numberless brass seals, and an umbrella. Before win- 
ter, they return again to the woods, and resume the la- 
borious pursuits of the preceding year. The great num- 
ber of the lumberers and raftsmen in Canada and New 
Brunswick are from the United States. hy young 
men of steady habits in our colonies are in the habit 
of joining the lumbering parties for two or three years, 
for the express purpose of making money ; and, after 
saving their earnings, purchase or receive grants of lands, 
on which they live very comfortably, cultivating the 
soil, and occasionally cutting down the timber trees on 
their lands for market.—IM‘Gregor’s British America. 


MY SISTER KATH: A Morar Tare, 


There is a low road (but it is not much frequented, 
for it is terribly round about) that passes at the foot 
of the range of hills that skirt the long and beautiful 
gut or Firth of the Clyde, in the west of Scotland: 
and as you go along this road, either up or down, the 
sea or firth is almost at your very side, the hills rising 
above you; and you are just opposite to the great 
black and blue mountains on the other side of the gut, 
that sweep in heavy masses, or jut out in bold capes, 
at the mouth of the deep lochs that run up the Firth 
into the picturesque highlands of Argyleshire. 

You may think of the scene what you please, be- 
cause ‘steam-boating has, of late years, profaned it 
somewhat into commonness, and @efiled its pure air 
with filthy puffs of coal smoke; and because the Co- 
met and all her unfortunate passengers ‘were sunk to 
the bottom of this very part of the Firth ; and because, 
a little time previous, a whole boatful of poor high- 
land reaper girls were also run down in the night-time, 
while they were asleep, and drowned near the Clough 
lighthouse hard by; but if you were to walk this road 
by the seaside any summer afternoon, going towards” 
the bathing village of Gourock, you would say, asyou 
looked across to the highlands, and up the Clyde, toe 
wards the rock of Dumbarton castle, that there are 
few scenes more truly magnificent and interesting. 

There is alittle village exactly opposite to you, look- 
ing across the Firth, which is called Dunoon, and con- 
tains the burying place of the great House of Argyle; 
and which, surrounded by a patch of green cultivated 
land, sloping pleasantly from the sea, and cowering 
snugly by itself, with its picturesque cemetry, under 
the great blue hills frowning behind, looks, from across 
the Firth, absolutely like a tasteful little haunt of the 
capricious spirit of romance. en 

~ Well, between this road, on the lowland side of the. 
Firth, and the water’s edge, and before it winds off 
round by the romantic seat of Sir Michael Shaw Stew- 
art, farther up, there stand, or stood, two or three 
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small fishing cottages, which, from the hills nearly 


over them, looked just like white shells, of alarge size, 
dropped fancifully down upon the green common be- 
tween the hills-and the road. In these cottages, it 
was observed, the fishermen had numerous families, 
who, while young, assisted them in their healthful 
employment; and that the girls, of which there was 
a number, were so wild in their contented seclusion, 
that if any passenger on the road stopped to observe 
\them, as they sat in groups on the green mending 
their father’s nets, they would take alarm, and rise 
and run off like fawns, and hide among the rocks by 
the sea, or trip back into the cottages. Now it hap- 
pened, once on a time, that a great event took place to 
one of the cottager’s daughters, which, for a long pe- 
riod, deranged and almost destroyed the happy equa- 
lity in which they had hitherto lived; and becoming 
the theme of discourse and inquiry concerning things 
beyond the sphere of the fisher people and all their 
neighbours, as far as Gourock, introduced among 
them no small degree of ambition and discontent. 

There was one of the fishermen, a remarkably de- 
cent well disposed highlandman, from the opposite 
shore of Argyleshire, named Martin M‘Leod, and be 
had two daughters, the youngest of which, as was no 
uncommon case, turned out to be remarkably and even 
delicately beautiful. 

But nobody ever saw or thought anything about 
the beauty of Catharine M‘Leod, except it might be 
some of the growing young men in the neighbour- 
ing cottages, several of whom began, at times, to look 
at her with a sort of wonder, and seemed to feel a de- 
gree of awe in her company; while her family took 
an involuntary pride in her beyond all the others ; 
and her eldest sister somehow imitated her in every 
thing, and continually quoted her talk, and trumpeted 
about among the neighbours what was said and done 
by “my sister Kate.” 

Things continued in this way as Kate grew to wo- 
manhood; and she was the liveliest little body about 
the place, and used to sing so divertingly at the house- 
“end, as ske busied herself about her father’s fishing 

gear, aud ran up and down ‘among the brekans on 
the brae,’” behind the cottages, or took her wander- 
ings off all the way to the Clough lighthouse at the 
point. I say things continued in this way until a 
gentleman, who, it turned out, was all the way from 
Jiondon, came to lodge in Greenock, or Gourock, or 
Innerkip, or somewhere not very far distant; and, 
being a gentleman, and, of course, at liberty to do 
every sort of out of the way thing that he pleased, 
he got amanner of coming down and wandering about 
among the cottages, and asking questions concerning 
whatever he chose of the fishermen; and then it was 
not long until he got his eyes upon Kate. 

“The gentleman,’’ as her sister used to tell after- 
wards, ‘‘ was perfectly ill, and smitten at once about 
our Kate. He was not able,” she said, ‘to take the 
least rest, but was down constantly about us for weeks ; 
and then he got to talking to and walking with Kate, 
she linking her arm in his beneath the hill, just as it 
had been Sir Michael Stewart and my lady; and 
then such presents as he used to bring for her, bought 
in the grand shop of Bailie Macnicol, at Greenock ; 
gowns, and shawls,and veils, and fine chip hats, never 
speaking of ribbons, an’ lace edging, an’ mob caps— 
perfect beautiful.” 

The whole of the other fishermen’s daughters be- 
came mad with envy of poor Kate, and admiration of 
her new dress, which some said was mostly bought by 
her father after all, who wanted to have his daughter 
made a lady of; and now nothing was heard in the 
hamlet but murmurings and discontented complaints ; 
every girl looking at herself in the little cracked glass 
that her father used to shave by, to see if she were 
pretty, and wishing and longing, not only for a lover 
of her own, but even for a gentleman. So, as matters 
grew serious, and the gentleman was fairly in love, 
old Martin M‘Leod, who looked sharply after Kate, 
behoved to have sundry conversations with the gen- 
tleman about her; and masters being appointed to 
teach her right things, which-the fisher folks never 
heard of, but which were to turn her into a lady, Kate 
and the gentleman, after a time, were actually mar- 
ried in Greenock new church, and set off for London. 

During all this time, there were various opinions 
among the fisher people, how that Kate never was 
particularly in love with the gentleman; and some 
even said that she was in love with somebody else 
(for pretty maidens must always be in love), or, at 
least, that some of the youths of the neighbourhood 
were in love with her; but then the old folks said, 
that love was only for gentle-people who could afford 
to pay for it; and that when a gentleman was pleased 
to fall in love, no one had a right to say him nay, or 
pretend to set up against him. Some of the young 
women, to be sure, ventnred to contest this doctrine, 
and cited various cases from the authority of printed 

ballads bought at the Greenock fair, at a halt- penny 
bh; and also from the traditionary literature of Ar- 
gyleshire, which was couched in the mellifluous num- 
bers of the Gaelic language; but, however this might 
te, the fame of Catherine M‘Leod’s happy marriage, 
and great fortune, was noised abroad, exceedingly, 
among the fisher people throughout these coasts, as 
well as about Gourock and all the parts adjacent. 

As to the gentleman, it was found out that his 
name was Mr Pounteney, and that little Kate M‘Leod 
was now Mrs Pounteney, and a great London lady ; 


but what quality of a gentleman Mr Pounteney really 


was, was a matter of much controversy and discus- 
sion. Some said that he was a great gentleman, and 
others thought that, from various symptoms, he was 
nota very great gentleman—some went so far as to 
say he was a lord or a prince, while others main- 
tained that he was only a simple esquire. 

Nothing, therefore, could be talked of wherever 
Flora M‘Leod went, but about ‘my sister Kate ;” 
and she was quite in request everywhere, because she 
could talk of the romantic history and happy fortune 
of her lucky sister. Mrs Pounteney’s house in Lon- 
don, therefore, Mrs Pounteney’s grand husband, and 
Mrs Pounteney’s coach, excited the admiration and 
the discontent of all the fishermen’s daughters, for 
many miles reund this romantic sea coast and these 
quiet cottages under the hills, where the simple peo- 
ple live upon their fish, and did not know that they 
werehappy. Manyalongsummer’s day, as the girls 
sat working their nets on a knoll towards the sea, the 
sun that shone warm upon their indolent limbs on 
the grass, and the breeze that blew from the Firth, 
or swept round from the flowery woods of Ardgowan, 
seemed less grateful and delicious, from their discon- 
tented imaginings about the fortune of Mrs Pounte- 
ney; and many a sweet and wholesome supper of 
fresh boiled fish was made to lose its former relish, 
or was even embittered by obtrusive discourse about 
the fine wines and the gilded grandeur of ‘‘ my sister 
Kate.” Even the fisher lads in the neighbourhood, 
fine fearless youths, found a total alteration in their 
sweethearts ; their discourse was not relished, their 
persons were almost despised ; and there was now no 
happiness found for a fisherman’s daughter, but what 
was at least to approach to the state of grandeur and 
felicity so fortunately obtained by “‘ my sister Kate.” 

The minds of Kate’s family were so carried by her 
great fortune, that vague wishes and discontented re- 
pinings followed their constant meditations upon her 
lucky lot. Flora had found herself above marrying a 
fisherman; and a young fellow called Bryce Cameron, 
who had long waited for her, and whose brother, Al- 
lan, was once a sweetheart of Kate’s herself, being 
long ago discarded; and she not perceiving any 
chances of a gentleman making his appearance to 
take Bryce’s place, became melancholy and thought- 
ful; she began to fear that she was to have nobody, 
and her thoughts ran constantly after London and 
Mrs Pounteney. With these anxious wishes, vague 
hopes began to mix of some lucky turn to her ewn 
fortune, if she were only in the way of getting to be 
a lady; and at length she formed the high wish, and 
even the adventurous resolve, of going all the way to 
London, just to get one peep at her sister’s happi- 
ness. 

When this ambition seized Flora M‘Leod, she let 
the old people have no rest, nor did she spare any 
exertion to get the means of making her proposed pil- 
grimage to London. In the course of a fortnight 
from its first serious suggestion, she, with a gold 
guinea in her pocket, and two one-pound notes of 
the Greenock bank, besides other coins and. valuables, 
and even a little old fashioned Highland brooch, with 
which the quondam lover of her sister, Allan Came- 
ron, had the temerity tointrust to her, to be specially 
returned into the hand of the great lady when. she 
should see her, besides a hundred other charges and re- 
membrances from the neighbours, she set off one dewy 
morning in summer, carrying her shoes and stock- 
ings in her hand, to make her way to London, to get 
a sight of every thing great, and particularly of her 
happy sister Kate. 

Many a weary mile did Flora M‘Leod walk, and 
ride, and sail, through unknown places, and in what 
she called foreign parts; for strange things and people 
met her eye, and long dull regions of country passed 
her likea rapid vision, as she was wheeled towards 
the great capital and proper centre of England. Af- 
ter travelling to a distance that was to her perfectly 
amazing, she was set down in London, and inquired 
her way, in the best English she could command, into 
one of those long brick streets, of dark and dull genti- 
lity, to which shewas directed ; and after much trouble 
and some expense, at length found the door of her sis- 
ter’s house. She stood awhile considering, on the steps 
of the mansion, and felt a sort of fear of lifting the 
big iron knocker that seemed to grin down upon her ; 
for she was not in the habit of knocking at great folk’s 
doors, and almost trembled lest somebody from within 
would frown her into nothing, even by their high and 
lofty looks. 

And yet she thought the house was not so dreadful- 
ly grand after all;—not at all such as she had imagin- 
ed, for she had passed houses much bigger and grander 
than this great gentleman’s ; it was not even the lar- 
gest in its own street, and looked dull and dingy, and 
shut up with blinds and rails, haying a sort of melan- 
choly appearance. 

But she must not linger, but see what was inside. 
She lifted up the iron knocker, and as it fell the very 
clang of it, and its echo inside, smote upon her heart 
with a sensation of strange apprehension, A powder- 
ed man opened it, and stared at her with an inquisi- 
tive impertinent look, then saucily asked what she 
wanted. Flora curtseyed low to the servant from per- 
feet terror, saying she wanted to see Mrs Pounteney. 

* And what can yow want with Mrs Pounteney, 
young woman, I should like to know?” said the fel- 
low ; for Flora neither looked like a milliner’s woman, 
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nor any other sert of usetul person likely to be wanted 
by a lady. 

Flora had laid various pretty plans in her ownmind, 
about taking her sister by surprise, and seeing how 
she would look at her before she spoke, and so forth: 
at least she had resolved not to affront her, by making 
herself known as her sister before the servants; but 
the man looked at her with such suspicion, and spoke 
so insolent, that she absolutely began to fear, from the 
interrogations of this fellow, that sha would be refused 
admittance to her own sister, and was forced to explain 
and reveal herself before the outer door was fully open- 
ed toher. At‘length she was conducted, on tiptoe, 
along a passage, and then up stairs, until she was 
placed in a little back dressing-room. The servant 
then went into the drawing-room, where sat two ladies 
at opposite sidesof the apartment, there to announce 
Flora’s message. 

On a sofa, near the window, sat a neat youthful 
figure, extremely elegantly formed, but petite, with a 
face that need not be described, further than that the 
features were small and pretty, and that, as a whole, 
it was rich inthe nameless expression of simple beauty. 
Her dress could not have been plainer, to be of silk of 
the best sort; but the languid discontent, if not mel- 
ancholy, with which the female, yet quite in youth, 
gazed towards the window, or bent over a little silk 
netting with which she carelessly employed herself, 
seemed to any observer strange and unnatural at her 
time of life. At a table near the fire Was seated a wo- 
man, almost the perfect contrast to this interesting 
figure, in the person of Mr Pounteney’s eldest sister, 
a hard-faced, business-like person, who, with pen 
and ink before her, seemed busy among a parcel of 
household accounts, and the characteristic accompani- 
ment of a bunch of keys occasionally rattling at ber 
elbow. 

The servant approached, as if fearful of being noticed 
by “the old one,” as he was accustomed to call Miss 
Pounteney, and in a half whisper intimated to the little 
figure that a female wanted to see her. 

‘Eh! what !—what is it you say, John ?” cried the 
lady among the papers, noticing this manceuvre of the 
servant. 

“Nothing, Madam, it is a person that wants my 
lady.” 

Vout lady, sirrah! it must be me!—Eh! what!’ 

‘No, madam ; she wants to see Mrs Pounteney par- 
ticularly.” 

“¢ Ah, John!” said the little lady on the sofa; “ just 
refer her to Miss Pouateney. ‘bhere is nobody can want 
me. 

“¢ Wants to see Mrs Pounteney particularly!” resumed 
the sister-in-law: ‘‘ How dare you bring in such a mes- 
sage, sitrrah ? Sirs Pounteney particularly, indeed ! who 
is she, sirrah! Who comes here with such a message 
while I am in the house ?” 

*¢ You must be mistaken, John,” said the little lady 
sighing, who was once the lively Kate M‘leod of the 
fishing cottage in Scotland; ‘‘just let Miss Pounteney 
speak to her. You need not come to me.” 

“No, madam,” said the servant, addressing Miss 
Pounteney, the natural pertness of his situation now re- 
turning to overcome his dread of the ould one! “ This 
young person wants to see my mistress directly, and I 
have put her into her dressing-room ; pray ma’m, go,”” 
he added, respectfully, to the listless Kate. 

“Do you come here to give your orders, sirrah ?”’ ex- 
claimed Miss Pounteney, rising like a fury, and kicking 
the footstgol half way across the room, ‘‘ and to put 
sirange people of your own accord into any dressing-room 
in this house! and to talk of your mistress, and wanting 
to speak to her directly, and privately, while Jam here! 
I wonder what sister Becky would say, or Mr Pounteney, 
if he were at home ?” 

“Who is it, John? Do just bring her here, and pat 
an end to this !”” said Kate, imploringly, to the man. 

‘¢ Madam,” said John at last to his trembling mis; 
tress, “it is your sister !”” 

“Who, John !” cried Kate, starting to her feet; “my 
sister Flora, my own sister, from Clyde side!” Speak, 
John, are you sure?” 

“Ves, Madam, your sister from Scotland.” 

“ Oh, where is she, where is she? let me go.” 

“ No, no; you must be mistaken, John,” said the 
lady with the keys, stepping forward to interrupt the 
anxious Kate ; “‘ John, this is all a mistake,” she added, 
smoothly; “‘ Mrs Pounteney has no sister! John, you 
may leave the room ;” and she gave a determined look 
to the other sister, who stood astonished. 

The moment the servant left the room, Miss Pounte- 
ney came forward, and stocd in renewed rage over the 
fragile melancholy Kate, and burst out with “* What is 
this, Kate? Is it really possible, after what you know 
of my mind, and alj our minds, that you have dared to 
bring your poor relations into my brother’s house ? 
That it is not enough that we are to have the disgrace 
of your mean connections, but we are te have your sis- 
ters and brothers to no end coming into the very house, 
and sending, up their beggarly names and designations 
by the very servants! Kate, I must not permit this. f 
will not, Y shall not:” and she stamped with rage. 
“Oh, Miss Pounteney,” said Kate, with clasped hands, 
“ will you not let me go and see my sister? Will you 
just let me go and weep on the neck of my poer Flora ! 
I will go to a private place—i will go to another house, 
if you please; I wiJl doany thing when Lreturn to you, 
if I ever return, for I care not if 1 never come into 
this unhappy house more!” and, uttering this, almost 
with a shriek, she burst past the two women, and ran 
through the rooms to seek her sister. 

Meantime Flora had sat so long waiting, without sce- 
ing her sister, that she began to feel intense anxiety ; 
and, fancying her tittle Kate wished to forget her, be- 
cause she was poor, had worked herself up intua reso- 
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Jution of assumed coldness, when she heard a hurried 
step, and the door was instantly opened. Kate paused 
for a moment after her entrance, and stood gazing upon 
the companion of her youth, with a look of such passion- 
ate joy, that Fiora’s intended coldness was entirely sub- 
dued: and the two sisters rushed into each other’s arms 
in all the ecstacy of sisterly love. : 

“Oh, Flora, Flora! my dear happy Flora!” cried 
Kate, when she could get words, after the first burst of 
weeping; ‘have you really come all the way to London 
to see me? poor me!” and her tears and sobs were again 
like to choke her. ‘* Kate, my dear little Kate!” said 
Flora, “ this is not the way 1 expected to find you. Do 
not greet so dreadfully; surely you are not happy, 
Kate!” ( 

“ But you are happy, Flora,’ said Kate, weeping; 
“ and how is my good highland father, and mother, and 
my brother Daniel? Ah! I think, Flora, your clothes 
have the very smell of the seashore, and of the bark of 
the nets, and of the heather hills of Argyleshire. Alas! 
the happy days you remind me of, Ilora.” * 

“ And so, Kate, you are not so very happy, after all, 
said Flora, looking incredulously in her face, “and you 
are so thin, and pale, and your eyes are so red ; and 
yet you have such a grand house, Kate! Tell meif you 
are really not happy ?” : 3 

“TI have no house, Flora,” said Kate, after a little, 
“nor, I may say, no husband. They are both com- 
pletely ruled by his two vixen sisters, who kept house for 
him before he married me, and still have the entire as- 
eendancy over him. My husband, too, is not naturally 
geod tempered ; syet he once loved me, and I might en- 
joy some little happiness in this new life, if he had the 
feeling or the spirit to treat me as his wife, and free 
himself and the house from the dominion of his sisters, 
especially the eldest. But I believe he is rather disap- 
pointed in his ambitious career, and in the hopes he en- 
tertained of matches for his sisters, and is somewhat 
sour and unhappy; and I have to bear it all, for he is 
afraid of these women; and J, the youngest in the fa- 
mily, and the only one who has a chance of being good 
tempered, am, on account of my low origin, forced to 
bear the spleen of all in this unhappy house.” 

“ But, Kate, surely your husband would not behave 
so bad as to cast up to you that your father was a fisher- 
man, when he took you from the bonnie seaside himself, 
and when he thought himself once so happy to get you?” 

* Alas ! he does indeed !—too often—too often ; when 
he'is crossed abroad, and when his sisters set him on; 
and that is very mean of him; and it so humbles me, 
Flora, when I am sitting at his table, that I cannot lift 
my head; and I am so sad, and so heart-broken among 
them all!” 

*¢ Bless me! and can people be really so miserable,” 
said Flora, simply, “who have plenty of money, and 
silk dresses to wear every day they rise ?” 

“ It is little you know, my happy Flora, of artificial 
life here in London,” said Kate mournfully. “ As for 
dress, I cannot even order one but as my sister-in-law 
chooses ; and as for happiness, I have left it behind me 
on the beautiful banks of the Clyde. O that I were 
there again |” 

“ Poor little Kate!” said Flora, wistfully looking 
again in her sister’s face; “and is that the end of all 
your grand marriage, that has set a’ the lasses crazy, 
from the Fairly Roads to Gourock Point. I think Ill 
gang back and marry Bryce Cameron after a’.” 

*¢ Ts Allan Cameron married yet ?”’ said Kate, sadly. 
‘© When did ye see blithe and bonnie Allan Cameron ? 
—Alas ! the day !” 

“¢ He gave me this brooch to return to you, Kate,” 
said Flora, taking the brooch out of her bosom. ‘1 
wish he had not gien it to me for you, for you’re vexed 
enough already.” ” 

“ Ah! well you may say | am vexed enough,” said 
she, weeping and contemplating the brooch. ‘‘ Teil 
Allan Cameron that I am sensible I did not use him 
welJ)—that my vain heart was lifted up; but I have suf- 
fered for it—many a sad and sleepless night I have lain 
in my bed, and thought of the delightful days I spent 
near my father’s happy cottage in Scotland, and about 
you, and about Allan. Alas! just tell him not to think 
more of me; for I am asad and sorry married woman, 
out of my own sphere, and afraid to speak to my own 
people, panting my heart out and dying by inches, like 
the pretty silver fish that floundered on the hard stones, 
after my father had taken them out of their own clear 
water,”” 

“God help you, Kate!” said Flora, rising ; “ you 
will break my heart with grief about you. Let me out 
of this miserable house! _ Let me leave you andall your 
grandeur, since | cannot help you; and I will pray for 
you, my poor Kate, every night at my bedside, when I 
get back to the bonnie shore of Argyleshire.” 

Sad was the parting of the two weeping sisters, and 
many a kiss of fraternal affection embittered, yet sweet- 
ened, the hour; and anxious was Flora M‘Leod to turn 
her back upon the great city of London, and to journey 
northwards to herown home in Scotland. 

It was a little before sundown, on a Saturday evening, 
shortly after this, that a buzz of steam, let off at the 
Mid Quay of Greenock, indicated that a steam-boat had 
come in; and it proved to be from the fair sea-port of 
Liverpool, having on board Flora M‘Leod, just down 
from London. The boat as it passed had been watched 
by the cottagers where she lived up the Firth ; and se- 
veral of them, their day’s work being over, set out to- 
wards the Clough to see if there was any chance of meet- 
ing Flora. 

Many were the congratulations, and more the in- 
quiries, when they met Flora, lumbering homewards 
with her bundle and her umbrella, weary and looking 
anxiously out for her own sweet cottage by Clyde side. 
* Ah, Flora! is this you!” cried the whole at once; 
‘Cand are you really here again—and how is your sis- 
ter, and all the other great people in London ? and, in- 
deed, it is very good of you not to look the least proud, 
after coming from such a grand place !” 


With such congratulations was Flora welcomed again 
among the light-hearted fisher people in the West of 
Scotland. But it was observed that her tone was now 
quite, altered, and her own humble contentment had 
completely returned. In short, to bring our story to a 
close, she was shortly after married to Bryce Cameron, 
and various other marriages soon followed; for she 
gaye such an account of what'she had seen with her 
eyes, that a complete revolution took place in the senti- 
ments of the whole young people of the neighbourhood. 

It was observed in the hamlet that the unhappy Mrs 
Pounteney was never named, after this, by any but witha 
melancholy shake of the head ; the ambition of the girls 
to get gentlemen seemed quite extinguished ; and Flora, 
in time, began to nurse children of her own in humble 
and pious contentment.—F'rom the “‘ Dominie’s Lega- 
cy,” a series of Tales, in three volumes, illustrative of 
Scottish Life. 
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Choice Receipts for Plain Cookery, selected from The Cook and 
Housewife’s Manual, by Mrs MarGaret Dovs. 
TO BOIL A ROUND OF BEEF. 
A ROUND or buttock of salted beef may either be boiled whole, 
dividel into two, or cut into three pieces, according to the size 
of the meat, and the number of the guests or family. It isa 
common error of vanity to boil too much of a ham or round at 
once. If boiled whole, the bone may be cut out; if divided, 
it is desirable to give each piece an equal proportion of the 
fat. Wash the meat, and, if over salt, soak it in one or mote 
waters till it be sufficiently softened or freshened. Skewer it up 
tightly, and of a good shape, wrapping the flap or tongue piece 
very firmly round. Bind it with broad strong tape, or fillets of 
linen. The pot should be roomy, and the water must fully 
cover the meat. A fish drainer is convenient to boil this and 
other large pieces of meat on. Heat very gradually; take off 
the scum, of which a great deal will be thrown up, til! no mote 
rises, and throw in some cold water to refine the liquor, if 
needful; cover the pot close, and boil slowly, but at an equal 
temperature, allowing about three hours to from 12-to 16 
pounds, and from that to four or five hours for a weightier 
piece. Turn the meat once or twice during the process. Put 
in the carrot and turnip about two hours after the meat. If 
the liquor is to be afterwards used for soup, these roots, in- 
stead of hurting, will improve the flavour. Greens may be 
either boiled in the same pot, or better separately in some of 
the pot liquor. When the meat is dished, take off with a 
clean sponge, or a cloth moistened in the pot liquor, any scum 
or films which, in spite of the most careful skimming, will of- 
ten hang about salted meat; garnish with large sliced carrots 
(or with greens or carrots instead), and serve washed turnip 
and greens in separate dishes. The meat must be cut in smooth, 
thin, horizontal slices, keeping the surface level. The soft 
fat eats best when the meat is warm, the firm fat when it is 
cold. By good management, the meat will, in cold weather, 
keep for a fortnight or more. 
TO ROAST A LEG OF MUTTON. 

Mutton intended to be roasted may be kept longer than 
mutton for boiling, as the colour is of less importance. Cut 
out the pipe that runs along the backbone, which taints so 
early; wipe off the moistness that gathers on the surface, and in 
the folds and doublings of the meat, and below the flap. This 
and every other piece of meat may be lightly dusted with 
flour, or with pepper or pounded ginger, which, by exclud- 
ing the external air and keeping off flies, helps to preserve the 
meat, and can be taken off in the washing previous to roasting. 
A leg, a chine, a saddle, a loin, a breast, a shoulder, and the 
haunch, or gigot, are the roasting pieces of mutton. Joint the 
roast well, whatever be the piece. Most of the loose fat should 
be cut from the loin, which may be stuffed, and must be pep- 
pered at first to preserve the kidney-fat, This roast requires a 
rather quick fire to concentrate its juices. A juicy leg of mut- 
ton requires no sauce save its own gravy. 

TO ROAST TURKEY, FOWLS, OR GAME. 

A turkey will keep a fortnight, a fowl a week. By care they 
will keep much longer; that is to say, if drawn, hung in’a cool 
dry air, wiped often, and seasoned with pepper in the jinside. 
The sinews of the legs must be drawn (those of fowls should all 
be drawn, especially when the birds are old); press down the 
breast-bone even more than in a fowl, to make the bird look 
plump; be careful, in drawing, to preserve the liver whole, and 
not to break the gall-bag. For stuffing to fill the craw, takea 
breakfast cup full of stale bread finely grated, two ounces of 
minced beef meat, or marrow, a little parsley parboiled and 
finely shred, a tea spoonful of lemon peel grated, a few sprigs of 
lemon thyme, a litle nutmeg, pepper, and salt. Mix the whole 
well in a mortar, with a couple of eggs. Do not stuff too full; 
and with another egg work up what remains into balls, to be 
fried and served with the turkey. Paper the breast. Score the 
gizzard. Season it highly with pepper, salt, and cayenne, and 
drop in melted butter, and then bread-crumbs. A very large 
turkey will take nearly as long to roast as a sirloin. These are 
not the most delicate. A moderate-sized turkey will take from 
an hour and a half to two hours. The fire must be clear and 
sharp; dredge with flour when Jaid down. Fresh butter is al- 
ways best for basting. Keep the turkey far from the fire at first, 
that the stuffing and breast may be done through. Hen turkeys 
are the most delicate, and the whitest; they are consequently 
preferred for boiling. 

TO BOIL A LEG OF MUTTON WITH TURNIP, &e. 

A leg of mutton—the gigot of the French and Scottish kitchen 
—may be kept from two days to a week before boiling. The 
pipe, as it is technically called, must be cut out, and the moist- 
ness which gathers on the surface, and the folds and soft places 
rubbed off occasionally. It is whitest when quite fresh, but 
most delicate when hung a few days in the larder, though not so 
long as to allow the juices to thicken, and the flavour to deterio- 
rate. Hill wether mutton from four to seven years old is far the 
best, whether for boiling or roasting. Choose it short in the 
shank, thick in the thigh, and of a pure, healthy brownish red, 
Chop but a very small bit off the shank; if too much is taken 
off, the juices will be drained by this conduit in the boiling. If 
you wish to whiten the meat, blanch it for ten minutes in warm 
water. Boil in an oval-shaped or roomy kettle, letting the wa- 
ter come very slowly to boil. Skim carefully. Boil carrots and 
turnip with the mutton, and the younger and more juicy they 


ate the better they suit this joint. Be sure never to run a 
fork or any thing sharp into the meat, which would drain its: 
juices. All meat ought to be well done, but aleg of mutton rather 
under than over, to look plump and retain its juices. About 
two hours of slow boiling will dress it. Garnish with slices of 
carrot. Pour caper-sauce over the meat, and serve washen tur- 
nip or cauliflower in a separate dish. To make the caper-sauce, 
take two table spoonfuls of capers and alittle vinegar. Mince 
the one-half and stew the whole of them into a half-pint of 
melted butter, or of strong thickened gravy. To prevent the 
butter from oiling, stew the sauce for some time, 
TO BOIL POULTRY, fee fey 

Be careful, in picking, not to break the skin, Let the fowls 
hang from two to five days; for the most delicate fowl will be 
tough and thready if toosoondressed. When to be used, draw, 
singe without blackening, and wash thoroughly, passing a stream 
of water again and again through the inside. Boiled fowls 
must be very neatly trussed, as they have small and firm si- 
news. Put them on with plenty of water, a little warmed. 
Having, as usual, skimmed very carefully, simmer by the side 
of the fire from twenty-five minutes to an hour, according to 
the age and size of the fowl. 

TO BROIL BEEF STEAKS, 

In England, the best steaks are cut from the middle of the 
rump. In dreland, Scotland, and France, steaks which are 
thought more delicate are oftener cut, like chops, from the sire 
loin or spare rib, trimming off the superfluous fat, and chopping 
away the bone, This is the piece of meat usually cut into 
steaks in the shops of Edinburgh and Glasgow, rump beef being 
used for minced collops, sausages, &c. Beef for steaks must be 
killed for from three to five days, or more, to eat tender, but it 
does not require to be kept so long as a Jarge piece to be roasted. 
Cut the steaks of equal thickness (about three quarters of an 
inch); beat them out to a level, though much beating is not 
recommended, as it expresses the juices from the meat. Let 
them be from three to four inches in breadth, and from four to 
six in length. Sirloin steaks shape themselves. When the grid- 
iron is hot, rub the bars with suet, sprinkle a little salt over the 
fire [which ought to be very clear], and lay on the steaks. 
Turn them frequently, to do them equally and keép in the 
juices. When the fat blazes and smokes very much, quickly re- 
move the gridiron for a second, till the blaze is past. From ten 
to twelve minutes wl] do a steak. Have a hot dish, rubbed 
with eschalot, placed by the side or over the fire, on the edge of 
the gridiron. When turning the steaks, if there be on the top 
any gravy that would fall on turning, drop it quickly into this 
dish to preserve it. Steaks are generally preferred wnderdone. 
Sprinkle them with a little salt just before they are dished in the 
hot dish, Turn the steaks over once or twice in the dish to 
express the gravy. Those who enjoy a well-dressed beef-steak 
discard all sauces save the native juice of the meat.—Beef-steaks 
ought not to be prepared till the moment they are to be eaten. 

MOCK TURTLE SOUP. 

Procure the head of a middle-sized well fed cow calf, with the 
skin on; scale it; split and take out the brains and the gristles 
and bones of the nose; blanch it well in several waters, to draw 
out theslime and blood. Place it ina stew-pan, and cover it 
with cold water; boil it, and skim without intermission while 
any scum continues to rise. When the head has boiled gently 
for three quarters of an hour, take it out, and, as soon as cold 
enough to cut, carve it into small neat pieces, in the shape of 
diarnonds, dice, triangles, &c. Peel the tongue, and cut it into 
cubes of an inch thick. Meanwhile, put the broken bones and 
trimmings of the head into your stock-pot, with a large knuckle 
of veal well broken, and three or four pounds of a shin of beef 
well socked. Let this boil very slowly, having carefully skimmed 
it, for at least four hours, and take care it does not stick to the 
bottom of the pot; then strain for future use, and lay aside a 
quart of this stock for gravy. Thus much may be done the 
evening before the soup is wanted. When the soup is to be made, 
take off the cake of fat which will be formed onthe top, and put 
the stock, holding back the sediment, Tito a large stewepan. 
If the stock is good it will bea jelly, or nearly so. When it is 
again skimmed, put to it a dozen onions sliced, and browned 
in the frying pan, with a half-dozen sprigs of fresh mild sage, 
also chopped and fried. Thicken the soup with butter knead- 
ed in browned flour; and season highly with ground black and 
Jamaica pepper, a little cayenne, two blades of mace, an escha- 
lot, four leaves of fresh basil, and the parings of one large and 
two small lemons, When the soup is strong and well coloured, 
strain it through a hair sieve very gently into afresh stew-pan, 
and put the hash of the head to it. Add wine when it is nearly 
finished in the proportion of a half glassful to the quart. Ma- 
deira or sherry are the wines commonly employed. When to be 
dished, slip intwo dozen of small force-meat balls, made of veal 
or veal kidney, minced parsley and crumbs; also hard boiled 
yolks of eggs, or egg balls, and the juice of two lemons squeezed 
through a strainer, , 

TO FRY HADDOCKS AND OTHER FISH - 

The following is an excellent mode of preparing fish. Clean 
and skin the haddocks If they be too large, cut themin two 
or three pieces, or split them, or slit the backs. When the fish 
are dried, rub them with flour, and, if to be higher dressed, rub 
off the flour, and with a paste-brush wash them over with beat 
egg; stew finely grated crumbs over them, and fry ina deep 
pan in plenty of clarified dripping or lard, heated to. such a de- 
gree that it ray neither scorch the fish, nor yet stew them. 
Turn and lift them carefully, and keep them hot by the fire, on 
a sieve and paper, to absorb the fat, till the whole are finished. 
The bone may be cut out, particularly in large fish. [I think 
it is always an improvement.] The same fat will fry more than 
once, if strained, : 
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FALLACIES OF THE YOUNG. 
“ DEBTORS AND CREDITORS.” 
TuE common feeling respecting debtors and creditors 
is very erroneous, and, as is common with popular 
fallacies, it imposes with double force upon the young 
and inexperienced. Debtors are represented in all 
works of fiction, and in the ordinary language of a 
large portion of society, as a set of amiable, unfortu- 
nate, and most interesting persons: Creditors, on the 
other hand, as an unmingled generation of execrable 
wretches, with a hardness of heart that would not dis- 
grace the executioner, and indeed only one remove 
from another stony class of men, the much misrepre- 
sented jailors. Now, the person who writes this ar- 
ticle has known many debtors and creditors, and he 
can say that, in by far the most cases, the latter were 
the better class of men. He alludes, of course, not to 


/ commercial men at large, who are in their own per- 


sons, in general, as much of the one thing as the other, 
but to cases where the creditor is a tradesman, and 
the debtor a customer; that is, where the debt is 
not incurred in the intercourse of business, but for 
the personal use and benefit of the debtor. In these 
cases, so far from the creditor being an unfeeling 
and relentless tyrant, as heis generally represented, 
he is only the indignant victim of the imprudence or 
guilt of the debtor. The latter may be an amiable 
and interesting person, for we often find these charac- 
teristics united to consummate folly and disregard of 
the rights of others. But the young must beware 
how they set down debtors, in a class, as purely esti- 
mable and entitled to sympathy, while they at the 
same time look upon creditors as only ruthless 
persecutors, worthy of the bitterest execration. They 
may depend upon it that no notion could be more 
erroneous, no error more apt to be fatal to them 
in their course through life. They must be in- 
formed that to incur debt for their own gratifica- 
tions, without the ability to discharge it, is just an- 
other thing for selling themselves as slaves to their 
creditors. After doing so, they are no longer en- 
tirely free: part of themselves becomes the property 
-of another, and thus they lose the respect of the 
world, which cannot see one man indulge in enjoy- 
ments at the expense of his fellow, without thinking 
of him very meanly. The incurring of debt for per- 
sonal gratification is odious, for many reasons. In 
the first place, it violates that rule of nature which ap- 
points every man to work for himself, and only enjoy 
as he works. It also tends to occasion the ruin of 
“innocent persons. Creditors are not invariably rich, 
as one would suppose them to be, from reading novels. 
They are more frequently poor, industrious persons, 
who, in loosing money by their debtors, are apt to 
be made debtors themselves, and thereby ruined. In 
fact, the case stands generally thus:—An idle or ex- 
travagant person procures support for his bad appe- 
tites, and is enabled to show himself off as a very fine 
fellow, at the expense of ahumble-minded bonest tra- 
der, who confines himself constantly to his business, 
and forbids himself almost every indulgence, in order 
that he may be able to pay every one to whom he is 
indebted, and discharge all the other duties of a good 
citizen. Now, if young people will bring their natu- 
rally generous feelings to bear upon this point, they 
will see that the debtor,.and not the creditor, is alone 
worthy of execration. And they may beassured that 
where creditors show a severity to their debtors, it 
is generally either merited by the latter, or is dictated 
by a justifiable consideration of the danger into which 
they are thrown by the non-payment of the money 
which is their due, and which they may be owing in 
their turn to some other person. 


In every rule there are exceptions ; but it is neces- 
sary to guard against the breaking down of great rules 
by allowing for trifling exceptions. Because good men 
sometimes incur debt, and become insolvent, through 
no fault of theirs, we must not infringe upon the ma- 
jesty of the great maxim, that debt ought to be paid, 
and that its non-payment isan evil. Young people, if 
they wish to prosper in the world, will do well not to 
excuse all contraction of debt for the sake of the few 
who contract it innocently. They must have im- 
pressed forcibly upon their minds, that every pleasure 
in which they indulge themselves, without the rea- 
sonable prospect of paying for it, though it be but to 
the amount of one penny, is a step in error, and apt 
to be the beginning of their destruction. They must 
have it impressed upon their minds that no man of 
good feelings can enjoy the least comfort, if he be not 
conscious of working for, or being honestly come into 
the possession of, fully as much as he spends. To 
persist. in living beyond our incomes is to live a life 
of dishonesty and to subsist on the industry of rela- 


tives, as is sometimes the case with the idle and the | 


dissolute, is worse still, for it involves an excessive 
meanness of spirit, ingratitude, and hard-heartedness 
—thus adding depth to the crime, and will be sure to 
be visited some day with feelings of anguish and re- 
morse. 

A predominating error among the junior classes of 
society, is a disinclination to wait for a short time 
till they be enabled to compete in the enjoyment of 
luxuries with others they see around them, and who 
itis more than probable have toiled long and. pain- 
fully before they arrived at their present apparently 
prosperous condition. This impatience of reaching 
a certain height in the ladder of fortune, without 
taking deliberation to mount a number of preliminary 
and difficult steps, cannot, indeed, be sufficiently 
reprehended where it occurs, as it leads to that fa- 
tal resource of incurring debts never to be paid, 
and that supposed harshness of creditors, which a 
disordered process of reasoning brings into view. I 
would here tenderly admonish the youthful part of 
the community to refrain from indulgences they can- 
not honestly command. Let them believe one who 
has had some experience, when he tells them that 
there is not the least chance of the world running 
away from them; that the present generation of 
grown men will not consume all earthly enjoyments, 
but will leave a boundless variety of every thing 
which can please the senses, or gratify an honourable 
ambition. They need, therefore, be in 
whatever, and take time to build their fortune on a 
firm and secure basis. The rising generation cannot 
lay these things sufficiently to heart. They cannot 
be sufficiently taught, that suffering under the con- 
sequences of imprudently incurred debts does not 
necessarily make them heroes—is not entitled to un- 
mingled sympathy, no more than a robber at the 
gallows is a martyr; but that, while pity is perhaps 
due to them, as to all who err in this frail world, 
the larger share of sympathy ought to be bestowed 
on their unfortunate victims, the creditors, whose 
families may be suffering from their criminal follies, 
and who are apt to be by far the betterand honester 
men. 


FORMATION OF SCOTTISH SOCIETY. 
Continued. 
Few of the ancient families of Scotland can trace 
their genealogy to so distinguished a foreign source as 
that of Vans, or more properly Vaus, or Vaux. On 
the Continent of Europe the De Vaux family have 
been Dukes of Andrea, Princes of Juinville, Taranto, 


no hurry’ 


and Altamara, Sovereign Counts of Orange and 
Provence, and Kings of Vienne, and Arles, as well as 
Lords de Vaux in Normandy. Members of the Nor- 
man branch of the family accompanied the conqueror 
to England in 1066, and there their descendants be- 
came Lords de Vaux, of Pentney and Beevor in Nor- 
folk, of Gilsland in Cumberland, and of Harrowden 
in Northamptonshire. It is mentioned by Sir David 
Lindsay, in his Heraldry, that Vaus was “one of the 
surnames of thame that came furth of Ingland with 
Sanct Margaret,” the wife of Malcolm Canmore. 
According to Sir James Dalrymple, one of the family 
came to Scotland in the reign of David I. 5 and in the 
reign of his grandson and successor Malcolm IV., 
mention is made of Philip de Vallibus or Vaux, who 
had possessions in the south, and soon after the family 
is found proprietors of the lands and barony of Dirle- 
ton, in East Lothian. The chief remaining branch of 
this ancient house has long been that of the Vanses 
of Barnbarroch in Wigtonshire. The change of the 
name from Vaus to Vans, though curious, is not sin- 
gular, as many Scottish surnames have been gradually 
altered in a similar manner, chiefly from a peculiarity 
in writing them down. 

The noble family of Loudon in Ayrshire origin- 
ated in James the son of Lambin, who obtained 
from Richard de Morville the manor of Loudon, in 
Cunningham. Here he settled as the vassal of More- 
ville, and assumed the designation De London, ac- 
corcing to the practice of the age. The estate and 
name merged, by the marriage of a female heir, into 
the Crawfords of Lanarkshire. The Vetrepentes, 
an Anglo-Norman family, settled in Scotland in 
these early times; but though they extended them- 
selves over the country, they did not arrive at any 
eminence, and have bequeathed no surname. The 
distinguished name of the Frasers first made their 
appearance in Scotland about the reign of David 1., 
their earliest place of settlement being in East Lo- 
thian, where they held lands as vassals of the Earls 
of Dunbar. From these Frasers were descended fa- 
milies of the same name, who acted a conspicuous 
part in the troublous period consequent on the death 
of Alexander III. Symon Fraser, a descendant, be- 
came possessor of extensive estates in Peebles-shire, 
and has been famed as one of the most gallant soldiers 
during the struggle which the Scotch maintained 
against Edward I. In time, the Frasers of East 
Lothian and Peebles-shire sunk through female heirs, 
or transferred themselves to the north, where they 
have ever since been found. During the reign of 
Robert Bruce, they proceeded northward into the 
Mearns, Aberdeenshire, and Inverness-shire, and 
from this stock branched off Fraser Lord Salton, 
Fraser Lord Fraser, and Fraser Lord Lovat. 

The Cummings, or Cumyns, were also settlers in 
Scotland under David I., having come from the coun- 
ty of Northumberland. From Earl Henry, the son of 
David, Richard Cumyn received a grant of the estate 
of Linton Roderick in Roxburghshire, which was 
thus their first place of settlement. The Cumyns, 
like the Frasers, spread northward; one became 
Lord of Badenoch, and another, by marriage, Earl of 
Monteith. The name of Cumyn figures conspicuous- 
ly throughout the disastrous period of the thirteenth 
century. Their ambition led them to put forth their 
claims to the Scottish crown, but they at length fell 
before the fortune of Bruce, and their surname has 
never since emerged from obscurity. Connected with 
these eminent persons, was another great family of 
Norman origin, the Baliols of Bernard Castle, in 
Durham, who obtained some lands in Scotland under 
David I. They became conspicuous under William 
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the Lion, and his son Alexander II. In 1238, John 
Baliol of Bernard Castle married Devorgoil, the 
youngest daughter of Allan, the lord of Galloway, 
by his second wife, Margaret, the daughter of 
David the Earl of Huntingdon. By this marriage 
he obtained, on the death of Allan, vast opulence ; 
and on the demise of Alexander III. his family was 
involved in lasting misery. His son, John Baliol, it 
will be remembered, obtained the crown through his mo- 
ther, his grandmother, and great-grandfather ; had his 
elaims allowed by Edward, and, after a bloody strug- 
gle, died in France in 1316. The various families of 
Baliols in Scotland seem to have become extinct after 
these disasters. The family which now falls naturally 
under notice is that of Bruce. Robert de Bruis was 
an opulent baron in Yorkshire, at the early epoch of 
Doomsday Book. His son Robert appeared in the court 
of Henry I. with Earl David, being nearly of the 
same age; and soon after the accession of King David 
in 1124, he obtained from him a grant of the district 
of Annandale. The charter by which David confer- 
red this large domain is of a curious nature. It esta- 
blishes the tenure by the sword; that is, givesa right 
to Bruce to take possession and retain by force of 
arms. It may thus be supposed that the English 
baron, in thus making good his settlement, would 
bring with him knights and yeomen from Yorkshire, 
as indeed might be shown by tracing to this source 
some respectable families—the Johnstons, for one, in 
Dumfries-shire. The baron, who in this manner ac- 
quired the district of Annandale, died in 1141; his 
son Adam inheriting his English estates, and be- 
coming tbe progenitor of the Bruces of Skelton, and 
his youngest son Robert inheriting the property in 
Scotland, and laying the foundation of the royal 
house of Bruce in this kingdom. Robert, his grand- 
son, married Isabel, the second daughter of David, 
the Earl of Huntingdon; and it was in consequence 
of this marriage that their son Robert entered into 
the competition for the crown, and that their great- 
grandson ascended the throne. In the genealogy of 
these Bruces, it appears that there had been nine per- 
sons in direct descent from Robert Bruis of -Dooms- 
day Book, to Robert Bruce the restorer of the Scot- 
tish monarchy, inclusive, and that there were eight 
of them named Robert, and one of them called Wil- 
liam. 

_ This superficial sketch may here be closed-by some 
account of the not less distinguished family of Stewart. 
During the troublous conflicts of Maud and Stephen, 
in their competition for the erown of England, Wal- 
ter, the son of Allan, the son of Flaald, fled from the 
family-seat at Oswestry, in Shropshire, and settled in 
Scotland. David I. made him his steward, and gave 
him lands to support the dignity of his office. 
By the charter we learn that these lands were those of 
“ Passalethi (Paisley), Polloc, Talahee, Ketkert, le 
Drop, le Mutrene, Eglesham, Louchwinnock, and In- 
verwick.” These estates in Renfrewshire (then a 
portion of Lanarkshire) were confirmed by Malcolm 
IY. in 1157, when he made the office of steward here- 
ditary, and granted, in addition, various other estates 
in the same quarter. Besides these possessions, Wal- 
ter acquired the western half of Kyle in Ayrshire, 
which hencewas called Kyle Stewart. At this period 
the country was in asemi-barbarous state; but Walter 
the Stewart introduced new and civilised usages. He 
settled many of his military followers on his lands, and, 
founding the Abbey of Paisley, introduced a body of 
instructed men, who taught the ancient people domes- 
tic arts and foreign manners. By the marriage of one 
of these Stewarts with Margery Bruce, Robert the 
Stewart was born, and became King of Scots, 1370-1. 
We thus perceive that the Cumyns, the Baliols, the 
Bruces, the Stewarts, all claimants or inheritors of 
the Scottish crown, were thedescendants of English- 
men, who at the distance of a very few generations 
had had no connexion whatever with Scotland. A 
fact still more curious may bementioned. The illus- 
trious family of Wallace was of the same recent Eng- 
lish extraction. The first of the name, which appears 
to have been variously written Walense, or Walevs, 
was an Anglo-Norman, who settled under the Stew- 
arts in Ayrshire and Renfrew. Richard W’alense ac- 
quired lands in Kyle, where he settled, and named 
the place Ricard-tun, which till this day is the name 
of a village and parochial division. Another branch 
of the family of Walense took root in Renfrewshire 
under Walter the Stewart, in the early part of the 
thirteenth century ; and from this branch was descend- 
ed Sir William Wallace of Ellerslie. In this manner, 
the great-grandfather of this distinguished Scottish 
patriot must have been an Englishman by birth.—7o 
be continued. 


EUROPE EMERGING FROM THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 


THE least interesting period in the history of mankind 
occurs from the fourth till the twelfth centuries, a period 
entitled by historians “ the middle ages,” from the cir- 
cumstance of its being preceded by the enlightened epoch 
of Roman history, and succeeded by the revival of arts 
and learning consequent on the crusades. The over- 
throw of the empire of Rome was begun to be effected by 
the warlike inroads of barbarous tribes in the course of 
the fourth century, and it was two hundred years before 
Europe recovered tranquillity under an entirely new sys- 
tem of government. The Saxons were by that time 
masters of the southern and more fertile provinces of 


Britain; the Franks, of Gaul; the Huns, of Pannonia; 
the Goths, of Spain; the Goths and Lombards, of Italy 
and the adjacent provinces. Very faint vestiges of the 
Roman policy, jurisprudence, arts, or literature, remain- 
ed. New forms of government, new laws, new manners, 
new dresses, new languages, and new names of men and 
countries, were introduced. The magnificence of Rome 
was followed by the rudeness of savage races of men, 
whose temper long kept Christendom in a state of men- 
tal darkness. In these middle ages arose the feudal 
system—a plan of holding land by military service, and 
of introducing a perfect principle of vassalage, from the 
lowest serf up to the sovereign or conqueror. During 
this dark epoch, the great dominant power was the 
Church of Rome, and in whose clergy a knowledge of 
letters alone found a refuge. : 

The disorders in the feudal system, together with the 
corruption of taste and manners consequent upon these, 
which had’ gone on increasing during a long course of 
years, seemed to haye attained their utmost point of ex- 
cess towards the close of the eleventh century. From 
that era we may date the return of government and 
manners in a contrary direction, and can trace a succes- 
sion of causes and events which contributed, some with 
a nearer and more conspicuous, others with a more re- 
mote and less perceptible influence, to abolish confusion 
and barbarism, and to introduce order, regularity, and 
refinement. ‘The crusades, or expeditions in order to 
rescue the Holy Land out of the hands of infidels, seem 
to be the first event that roused Europe from the lethargy 
in which it had been long sunk, and that tended to in- 
troduce any considerable change in government or in 
manners. It is natural to the human mind to view those 
places which have been distinguished by being tlie resi- 
dence of any illustrious personage, or the scene of any 
great transaction, with some degree of delight and vene- 
ration. ‘To this principle must be ascribed the supersti- 
tious devotion with which Christians, from the earliest 
ages of the church, were accustomed to visit that coun- 
try which the Almighty had selected as the inheritan¢e 
of his favourite people, and in which the Son of God 
had accomplished the redemption of mankind. As this 
distant pilgrimage could not be performed without con- 
siderable expense, fatigue, and danger, it appeared the 
more meritorious, and came to be considered as an ex- 
piation for almost every crime. An opinion which 
spread with rapidity over Europe about the close of the 
tenth and beginning of the eleventh century, and which 
gained universal credit, wonderfully augmented the 
number of credulous pilgrims, and increased the ardour 
with which they undertook this useless voyage. The 
thousand’ years, mentioned by St John in the second 
and third verses of the twentieth chapter of Revelations, 
wherein it is told that the devil was to be Joosed after 
having been bound for that period of time, were sup- 
posed to be accomplished, and the end of the world to 
be at hand. A general consternation seized mankind ; 
many relinquished their possessions, and, abandoning 
their friends and families, hurried with precipitation to 
the Holy Land, where they imagined that Christ would 
quickly appear to judge the world. 

When the minds of men were thus prepared, the zeal 
of a fanatical monk, who conceived the idea of leading 
all the forces of Christendom against the Mahomedans 
who held possession of the Holy Land, and of driving 
them out by violence, was sufficient to give a beginning 
to that wild enterprise. Peter the Hermit, for that was 
the name of this martial apostle, ran from province to 
province with a crucifix in his hand, exciting princes 
and people to this holy war, and, wherever he came, 
kindled the same enthusiastic ardour for it with which 
he himself was actuated. The council of Placentia, 
where upwards of thirty thousand persons were assem- 
bled, pronounced the scheme to have been suggested by 
the immediate inspiration of Heaven. In the council 
of Clermont, still more numerous, as soon as the mea- 
sure was proposed, all cried out with one voice, “It is 
the will of God.” Persons of all ranks caught the con- 
tagion: not only the gallant nobles of that age, with 
their martial followers, whom we may suppose apt to 
be allured by the boldness of a romantic enterprise, 
but men in the more humble and pacific stations of life ; 
ecclesiastics of every order, and even women and child- 
ren, engaged with emulation in an undertaking which 
was deemed sacred and meritorious. It is related that 
no less tnan six millions of persons assumed the cross, 
whicn was the badge that distinyuished such as de- 
voted themselves to this holy warfare. All Europe, 
torn up from the foundation, seemed ready to precipi- 
tate itself in one united body upon Asia. Nor did the 
fumes of this enthusiastic zeal evaporate at once; the 
frenzy was as lasting as it was extravagant. During 
two centuries, Europe seems to have had no object but 
to recover, or keep possession of, the Holy Land; and 
through that period vast armies continued to march 
thither. : 

The first efforts of valour, animated by enthusiasm, 
were irresistible. Part of the Lesser Asia, all Syria and 
Palestine, were wrested from the infidels; the banner of 
the cross was displayed on Mount Zion. Constantino- 
ple, the capital of the Christian empire in the east, was 
afterwards seized by a body of those adventurers who 
had taken arms against the Mahomedans; and an Earl 
of Flanders and his descendants kept possession of the 
imperial throne during half a century. But, though 
the first impression of the crusaders was so unexpected 
that they made their conquests with great ease, they 
found infinite difficulty in preserving them. Establish- 
ments so distant from Europe, surrounded by warlike 
nations animated with fanatical zeal scarcely inferior to 
that of the crusaders themselves, were perpetually in 
danger of being overturned. Before the expiration of 
the thirteenth century (1294), the Christians were driven 
out of all their Asiatic possessions, in acquiring of which 
incredible numbers of men had perished, and immense 
sums of money had been wasted. 

But from these expeditions, extravagant as they were, 
beneficial consequences tollowed, which had neither been 


foreseen nor expected. In their progress towards the 
Holy Land, the followers of the cross marched through 
countries better cultivated and more civilized than their 
own. ‘Their first rendezvous was commonly at Italy, in 
which Venice, Genoa, Pisa, and other cities, had begun 
to apply themselves to commerce, and had made consi- 
derable advances towards wealth as well as refinement. 
They embarked there, and, landing in Dalmatia, pur- 
sued their route by land to Constantinople. Though 
the military spirit had been long extinct in the East- 
ern Empire, and a despotism of the worst species had. 
annihilated almost every public virtue, yet Constanti- 
nople, having never felt the destructive rage of the bar- 
barous nations, was the greatest as well as the most beau- 
tiful city in Hurope, and the only one in which there 
remained any image of the ancient elegance in manners 
and arts. The naval power of the Eastern Empire 
was considerable. Manufactures of the most curious 
fabric were carried on in its dominions. Constantino« 
ple was the chief mart in Europe for the commodities 
of the East Indies. It was not possible for the cru- 
saders to travel through so many countries, and to 
behold the various customs and institutions, with- 
out acquiring information and improvement. Their 
views enlarged, their prejudices wore off, new ones 
crowded upon their minds; and they must have been 
sensible on many occasions of the rusticity of their 
own manners, when compared with those of a more 
polished people. These impressions were not so slight 
as to be effaced upon their return to their native coun- 
tries. A close intercourse subsisted between the east 
and west during two centuries; new armies were con- 
tinually marching from Europe to Asia, while former 
adventurers returned home, and imported many of the 
customs to which they had been familiarised by a long 
residence abroad. Accordingly we discover, soon af- 
ter the commencement of the crusades, great splendour 
in the courts of princes, great pomp in public ceremo- 
nies, a more refined taste in pleasures and amusements, 
together with a more romantic spirit of enterprise spread- 
ing gradually over Europe; and to these wild expedi- 
tions, the effect of supersititon or folly, we owe the first 
gleams of light whieh tended to dispel barbarism and 
ignorange. 

The crusades were in a particular manner beneficial 
to the Italian states. The Venetians made themselves 
masters of part of the ancient Peloponnesus in Greece, 
together with some of the most fertile islands in the 
Archipelago. Many valuable branches of commerce, 
which formerly centred in Constantinople, were trans- 
ferred to Venice, Genoa, or Pisa. ‘Thus a succession 
of events, occasioned by the Holy War, opened various 
sources, from which weal:h flowed in such abundanee 
into these cities, as enabled them, in concurrence with 


‘another institution, immediately to be mentioned, to se- 


cure their own liberty and independence. 

The institution here alluded to was the forming of ci- 
ties into communities, corporations, or bodies politic, 
and granting them the privilege of municipal juris- 
diction, which contributed more, perhaps, than any 
other cause, to introduce regular government, police, 
and arts, and to diffuse them over Europe The feudal 
government had degenerated into a system of oppres- 
sion. ‘The usurpations of the nobles were become un- 
bounded and intolerable; they had reduced the great 
body of the people into a state of actual servitude. Nor 
was such oppression the portion of those alone who 
dwelt in the country, and were employed in cultivating 
the estate of their master. Cities and villages found it 
necessary to hold of some great lord, on whom they 
might depend for protection, and became no Jess subject 
to his arbitrary jurisdiction. ‘Ihe inhabitants were de- 
prived of those rights which, in social life, are deemed 
most natural and inalienable. They could not dispose 
of the effects which their own industry had acquires, 
either by a latter will, or by any deed executed during 
their lite. Neither could they marry, or carry on 
law-suits, without the consent of their lord. But as 
soon as the cities of Italy began to turn their atten- 
tion towards commerce, and to conceive some idea of 
the advantages which they might derive from it, they 
became impatient to shake off the yoke of their insolent 
lords, and to establish among themselves such a free and ~ 
equal government as would render property secure, and 
industry flourishing. Encouraged by their distance 
from the seat of government of the German emperors, 
and other circumstances, the inhabitants of some of the 
Italian cities, towards the beginning of the eleventh 
century, began to assume new privileges, to unite more 
closely, and to form themselves into bodies politic under 
the government of laws established by common consent. 
The rights which many cities acquired by bold or fortu- 
nate usurpations, others purchased from the emperors. 
‘Lhe increase of wealth which the crusaders brought in:o 
Tialy occasioned a new kind of fermentation and activi- 
ty in the minds of the people, and excited such a gene 
ral passion for liberty and independence, that, before 
the conclusion of the last crusade, all the considerable 
cities in that country had either purchased, or had ex- 
torted large immunities from the emperors. 

This innovation was not long known in Italy before 
it made its way into France. Charters of community 
were granted, enfranchising the inhabitants of towns, 
abolishing all works of servitude, and forming them into 
corporations or bodies politic, to be governed by a council 
and magistrates of their own nomination. Much about the 
same period the great cities inGermany began to acquire 
like immunities, and laid the foundation of their present 
liberty and independence. The practice spread quickly 
over Kurope, and was adopted in Spain, England, Scot- 
land, and all other feudal kingdoms. ‘he first com. 
munity of this description formed in Scotland is under. 
stood to have been that of Berwick-upon-Tweed, which 
received its charter from William the Lion. Towns, 
upon acquiring the right of community, became so many 
little republics, governed by known and equal laws. - 
The inhabitants being trained to arms, and being sur-. 
rounded by walls, they soon began to hold the neigb- 
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bouring barons in contempt, and to withstand aggres- 
sions on their property and privileges. The monarchs 
of Europe, in general, thus found these burgal commu- 
nities of great service in opposing the overgrown power 
of the nobility, and, consequently, cuntinued to load 
them with additional immunities. But another great 
good, of fully more importance, was produced. ‘These 
free communities were speedily admitted, by their re- 
presentatives, into the great council of the nation, whe- 
‘ther distinguished by the name of a Parliament, a Diet, 
the Cortes, or the States-General. This is justly es- 
teemed the greatest event in the history of mankind in 
modern times. Representatives from the English bo- 
roughs were first admitted into the great national coun- 
cil by the barons who tock up arms against Henry I11. 
in the year 1265; being summoned in order to add to 
the greater popularity of their party, and to strengthen 
the barrier against the encroachments of regal power. 
T notice this circumstance merely as a matter of history, 
and leave my readers to draw their own conclusions 
from an event which ultimately had the effect of revolu- 
tionizing the whole framework of society, and of rearing 
that great respectable body of the people styled ‘* the 
middle classes.” 

The enfranchising of burgal communities led to the 
manumission of ‘slaves. Hitherto the tillers of the 
ground, all the inferior classes of the country, were the 
bondmen of the barons. Lhe monarchs of France, in 
order to reduce the power of the nobles, set the example, 
by ordering (1315-18) all serfs to be set at liberty on 
just and reasonable conditions. The edicts were car- 
ried into immediate execution within the royal domain. 
The example of their sovereigns, together with the ex- 
pectation of considerable sums which they might raise 
by this expedient, led many of the nobles to set their 
dependents at liberty; and servitude was gradually abo- 
lished in almost every province of the kingdom. This 
beneficial practice similarly spread over the rest of 
Europe ; and in England, as the spirit of liberty gained 
ground, the very name and idea of personal servitude, 
without any forma] interposition of the legislature to 
prohibit it, was totally banished.* ~ 


THE STRANGER GUEST. 
AN ENGLISH TALE. 


THERE was in my neighbourhood a farm-house which 
was remarkable, as well for the peculiarity of its struc- 
ture, as the very beautiful country by which it was sur- 
rounded. It was very ancient, and had the appearance 
of being of Saxon architecture. The farm attached to 
it was of considerable extent, and formed part of the 
estate of a nobleman who had large possessions in the 
county, but who rarely visited them. As a young man, 
he was conspicuous for the generosity of his disposition, 
a nice sense of honour, and the mildness and affability 
of his manners. His classical and intellectual attain- 
ments were of a high order; and his wit, like Yorick’s, 
was wont to ‘‘set the table in a roar.” He formed an 
attachment to a young lady, who, in a month before the 
day fixed for their union, suddenly, and without assign- 
ing a reason for the alteration in her sentiments, married 
a nobleman of higher rank. He received the intelli- 
gence of her faithlessness without uttering a syllable, or 
betraying any indication of anger or sorrow ; nor was he 
ever known to allude to the subject—but, from that hour, 
he was achanged man _He withdrew entirely from fe- 
male society, and became a member of a fashionable 
club, where a great portion of his time was passed. He 
engaged for a season in play; but, although his losses 
were insignificant, he soon grew disgusted with his pur- 
suit and his companions. He then plunged deeply into 
politics, and was constant in his attendance at the House; 
but the vacuum in his mind was too vast to be filled by 
such expedients. He then quitted England, and travel- 
led rapidly through France, Italy, and Germany, but 
could not outstrip the phantom that pursued him. At 
feng he took up his residence entirely on the Continent, 
and thus his talents were lost to his country, whose sc- 
nate he had so often charmed by his eloquence, and en- 
lightened by his wisdom. 

The management of his estates, in the meantime, was 
confided to his steward, Mr Giles Jenkins; a man who, 
although he would have made a grenadier among Lilli- 
putians, was but a Lilliputian among grenadiers, being 
in stature exactly five feettwo inches. His sallow com- 
plexion and forbidding aspect were by no means im- 
proved by an obliquity of vision and.a-red nose, which 

atter decoration was obtained at the expense of his 
temperance. He had been originally bred to the law, 
to the tortuosities of which -his mind was admirably 
adapted. Diminutive as was his person, there was room 
enough in his bosom for the operation of some of the 
fiercest passions that deform humanity. His indomitable 
arrogance, grasping avarice, and insatiable revenge, made 
him the terror of all who were subjected to his influence, 
particularly of the tenants, among whom he exercised the 
most tyrannical sway. He was, moreover, a consummate 
hypocrite, and, as far as regarded his master, a success- 
“ful one. 

The farm at the period of which I am writing was ten- 
anted by Andrew Hodson, whose ancestors had culti- 
vated the same soil for more than a century. | 

Andrew had passed his fiftieth year; but the temper- 
ance of his habits, and the healthful nature of his em- 
ployment, had protected him, in a great degree, from the 
inroads of time, and gave him the appearance of being 
much younger. His complexion exhibited the ruddy 
hue of health; and, although naturally fair, was im- 
browned by the sun of many summers. 

Andrew’s wife, who had been pretty, and was then a 
very comely dame, was somewhat younger than him- 
self. Her domestic virtues and acquirements were ad- 
mirably adapted for a farmer’s wife ; and, although a 
shrewd, she waa a very kind-hearted woman. They had 
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two children, a son and a daughter; the former about 
one and twenty, and the latter two years younger. 

Frank Hodson, very like his father in person, was an 
industrious, good humoured lad ; and, when dressed in 
a smart green riding frock, light corduroy breeches, and 
long leather gaiters, or leggings, as they are called, was 
a very likely object to draw a second look from the vil- 
lage maidens, or even from dames of higher degree, as, 
mounted on his rough-coated forester, he passed on his 
way to the market town, 

Those who, in their estimate of a rustic belle, are un- 
able to separate the idea of vulgarity from the charac- 
ter, would do gross injustice to Amy Hodson, both as 
regards the style of her beauty, and the gentleness of 
manner by which it was eraced. Nature is no respecter 
of persons; and in the formation of our race, has little 
reference to the stations we are destined to fill; since she 
as often bestows the fair heritage of beauty on the child 
of a peasant as on the heiress of apeer. Nor am [ aware 
of any thing in the habits or occupation of a farmer’s 
daughter, which has not a tendency rather to improve 
than to impair the symmetry of the form. Amy rose 
with the lark, breathing as sweet a hymn to the portals 
of heaven, and returning the first glance of Aurora with 
an eye as bright, and a smile as rosy as her own. Nor 
is Nature always aristocratic in dispensing understand- 
ing, and-Amy’s was an excellent one, on which the 
few advantages she had derived in point of education 
had not been thrown away. 

The family, parents, and children, were bound to- 
gether, not only by links of the strongest affection, but 
by the firmer bands of religion, of which they had alla 
deep and influential sense. ‘Che voice of contention was 
never heard in their dwelling. 

Andrew Hodson for many years had prospered in the 
world, but on the expiration of the lease which had de- 
scended to him from his father, a reluctance to quit a 
spot which so many recollections had endeared to him, 
induced him to take the farm, ata rent above its value; so 
that, instead of saving money every year as he was wont 
to do, he began to find it a losing concern. At length, 
however, the failure of a provincial banker deprived him 
of the hundreds he had laid by, and placed him in cir- 
cumstances of much difficulty. Thus it happened, that in 
lieu of having his homestead surrounded by wheat-stacks, 
the growth of former years, his sheaves were transferred 
directly from the harvest-field to the thrashing-floor, 
and the produce was sent to market under all the disad- 
vantages of a forced sale, to meet his Michaelmas rent. 
Again, if a horse died, or was worn out, he was unable, 
for want of money, to supply its place; and thus the 
strength on his farm became gradually so much reduced, 
that many acres of his land, which might have been made 
productive, remained uncultivated. 

Andrew and his family met his reverse of fortune as 
became them, by the sacrifice of very many comforts, 
in which, under more prosperous circumstances, they 
were warranted in indulging. The old man exchanged 
his favourite hackney for a cart-horse, and superintended 
the operations on his farmon foot. Frank gave up his 
forest galloway to the harrow and light ploughs; and 
poor Amy’s pony was sold to a gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood, who had taken a fancy to it for his daugh- 
ter. The privation, however, which they most Jament- 
ed, was the necessity of contracting, not only the scale 
of their hospitality, but the sphere of their charity. It 
is true, the wayfaring man never passed the door un- 
refreshed, nor the houseless wanderer unrelieved ; and 
their hearth still shed. its genial warmth upon the 
poor dependent, whom they had not the heart to 
displace from his seat in the chimney corner; but 
there were many who were left bitterly to regret that the 
Jiberal hand should ever be closed by the pressure of 
calamity. 

Under the influence of all these inauspicious events, 
they had sources of comfort of which the world could 
not deprive them. ‘The sound of the dance, and the 
voice of innocent hilarity, were no longer heard in their 
hall, but the still small voice of an approving conscience 
consoled them for the loss. Where a family are thus 
united, their home, although it were a hovel, cannot be 
desolate. Instead of sitting down in despair under their 
misfortune, each strove to cheer and support the other 
beneath its weight. They had all been early taught to look 
up to their God, and to put their trust in His mercy and 
wisdom under every dispensation; nor, at the morning and 
evening sacrifice, were their hearts less fervent in their 
thanksgivings for the blessings which were left to them, 
than when they were showered down with a profuser 
hand. Another source of consolation was supplied to 
them in the uniform respect of those around them, who 
regarded their calamity with that silent sympathy which 
is worth al] the condolence that proud prosperity ever 
dinged into the ears of the unfortunate. Often would 
the neighbouring farmers, aware of the difficulties he 
laboured under for want of strength upon his land, club 
together, each contributing a horse, and thus furnish him 
with the use of a team for several days, in the busy sea- 
sons of seed-time and harvest. 

One evening towards the close of the summer, as An- 
drew Hodson and his family were sitting at the window, 
they observed a horseman riding along the road, which 
lay within a few yards of the house. Frank, whose ad- 
miration of a fine horse was in no degree diminished by 
the circumstance of his no longer possessing one, ex- 
claimed to his sister, “‘ Look, Amy! is not that a fine 
creature ? what action he has! and see how he throws 
his feet out $a little ewe-necked, to be sure, but that is 
| asign of blood.” P 

In the meantime, the traveller had arrived nearly op- 
posite to the house. He was rather tall, somewhat in 
years, but sat very erect on his horse, whose appearance 
justified the encomiums which F'rank had bestowed on 
it. The gentleman’s dress consisted of a blue coat, not 
remarkable for its lustre, and of a fashion almost coeval 
with the wearer; it was buttoned close up to kis throat. 
His legs were encased in riding boots, and his interme- 

i diate habiliment was of buckskin, which however did 
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not fit its present proprietor quite so tightly at it didits 
deceased one. 

“1 wish, Frank,”’ said the farmer, “you would keep 
that dog tied up,” alluding to asmall terrier which ran 
out at the gate, and barkedvat the heels of the traveiler’s 
herse. The animal reared in consequence, and then, in 
plunging, one of its feet alighted on a rolling stone; it 
stumbled and fell, throwing its rider to the ground with 
considerable violence. ‘The steed was soon on its legs 
again ; its master rose more slowly, approached his horse, 
passed his hand over its knees, and then attempted to re- 
mount, but in vain, and he was compelled to Jean against 
the saddle for support. 

By this time all the family were at his side, expressing 
much regret for the occasion of the accident, and appre- 
hensions for the consequences. ‘The stranger was with 
difficulty conducted into the house, and placed upon a 
sort of couch, where he remained for some minutes, with- 
out utterng a word, although his countenance was suffi- 
ciently indicative of his feelings, in which vexation ap- 
peared to predominate over pain. On his making a 
movement, which those around him interpreted into an 
attempt to rise, he was earnestly entreated not to think 
of quitting the house until the following day. He re- 
plied, in no very conciliatory tone: ‘No, no, you haye 
me safe enough; I shall be your guest for some time to 
come, to my comfort, and no doubt to yours ; and if that 
abominable cur be not hanged or shot, I think your 
house stands a fair chance of becoming an hospital.” 
Frank expressed himself deeply concerned for the ac- 
cident, but alleged that the dog had been tied up, and 
had broken its chain ; he added, however, that the ani- 
mal should not commit a similar offence, and, taking a 
gun from over the chimney-piece, declared his intention 
of destroying the culprit immediately. ‘‘I pray you, 
young gentleman, forbear,’ said the stranger; ‘¢ what 
warrant have I that the animal is not mad? He may 
have bitten my horse, and my horse may go mad also 
and bite me. No, no, sir, tie the brute up again, secure- 
ly, if you please, and ‘when he foams at the mouth,’ you 
may shoot him and the horse together.” Perceiving that 
the gentleman was in great pain, the farmer inquired if 
he would prefer being conducted to bed to remaining on 
the couch. He replied, ‘“ Yes; and the sooner you take 
me there the better, if you wish to have the assistance 
of my legs in transporting me, for they are growing con- 
foundedly stiff, 1 can tell you.” 

As soon as the difficulty of conveying him to bed was 
surmounted, Frank, borrowing a neighbour’s horse, rode 
off to the village for the assistance of Mr Blandford, 
the only surgeon within some miles. He unfortunately 
being from home, Frank applied to me, supposing that 
a physician would answer the same purpose. It was a 
case scarcely within my province, but conceiving I might 
be of some use, I put alancet in my pocket, and accom- 
panied the messenger on his way back to the farm. I 
ascended to the apartment which the stranger occupied, 
and found him stretched upon the bed, apparently suf- 
fering very much from the effects of his accident. He 
regarded me, for some seconds, with a most acrimo- 
nious expression of countenance, and answered the ques- 
tions which I found it necessary to put to him, at the 
least possible expense of words; differing very much, in 
this particular, from the generality of patients who have 
come under my notice. Every allowance, however, was 
to be made for his temper, the equilibrium of which, it 
must be confessed, such a tumble as he had met with was 
very likely. to derange. I bled him, as a precautionary 
measure, and ordered some simple applications to his 
ankle, which had been severly sprained, and was much 
swollen. After assuring him that he need not entertain 
any apprehensions for the result of his accident, for that 
a few days’ confinement would be the extent of the 
inconvenience, I promised to call on him again in a few 
days, and took my leave. 7, 

Agreeably to my promise, I called again at the farm, 
and found the stranger much improved, both in health 
and temper, although he was then very lame. He en- 
tered into conversation upon indifferent topics, in the 
course of which he dropped, as if incidentally, some 
questions regarding the character and circumstances of 
his host; in answering which, I bore testimony to the 
high respectability and worth of the one, and expressed 
my regret at the change which had occurred in the 
other. 

The unremitting assiduity with which he was waited 
on by the family, combined, perhaps, with the improve- 
ment in his health, appeared to have wrought a mate- 
rial change in his behaviour towards them, His man- 
ner was more conciliating, particularly to Amy, who 
was frequently in attendance upon him. He never made 
the remotest allusion to his accident, until one day when 
the unlucky cur whose freak had occasioned it, happen- 
ed to intrude into his apartment, he smiled, and remark. 
ed in reference to his own danger, and the sentence 
which had so nearly been executed on the dog, that their 
acquaintance had nearly proved fatal to both of them. 
He never mentioned his name, or dropped the slightest 
hint as to his quality, although there were some points 
in his conduct which did not altogether accord with the 
rank assigned to him by Frank. As soon as he could 
walk about without pain, he mingled freely with the 
family, and apparently took an interest in their concerns, 
and the business of the farm. . The only suspicious cir 
cumstance connected with him was his unifornily 
retiring on the approach of strangers, so that, in fact, he 


was never seen by any but the family and their domes- 


tics. * 

‘The reader will not be surprised on learning that Amy 
had a lover; nay, he would rather marvel, perhaps, that 
she had mot half a-dozen, which, by the way, she might 
have had, for aught that I know to the contrary. Cer- 
tain it is, however, she had but one favoured lover, and 
he was Robert Hawkhurst, the only son of an opulent 
freeholder in the neighbourhood, who farmed his own 
land.; Robert was a tall, good-looking. youtg uian— 
Amy thonght him handsome—and his generak bearing 
and habits of life were adapted to the wealth, rather chan 
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to the occupation of his father, who had bestowed on him a 
fair education, kept him a horse, and extended to him 
other indulgences, which, it is but justice to add, were 
well merited by his son. His father, who did not at first 
oppose the intimacy between Robert and Amy, had no 
wish, when he saw how matters were going with the 
Hodsons, that his son should involve himself in their 
misfortunes, and therefore had of late discountenanced, 
although he did not altogether forbid, his visits. But 
the prudent caution of age and the generous devotion of 
youth are somewhat opposite counsellors; and Robert, 
if he had not been too affectionately attached to Amy, 
posséssed too honourable a mind to desert her when the 
tide of her family’s prosperity was turning. On the con- 
trary, it was his pride and pleasure to show to those 
around him, that the change in her circumstances had 
produced no alteration in his love. He always called 
tor her on his way to church, and left her at the farm on 
his return. He would frequently put a side-saddle on 
his horse, a high-couraged but temperate. animal, and 
take her fora ride; and he often observed, that he loved 
his bonny bay the better for carrying his Amy so safely. 
In fact, it was remarked that his attentions increased as 
the fortunes of the family were verging towards the crisis 
of ruin. i : 

It was within a few days of the period which the 
stranger had fixed for his departure, and while he was 
sitting with Andrew Hodson and his family, that the 
steward was observed approaching on horseback ; when 
their guest, as was his custom, retired to his room, and, 
by accident or design, left the door communicating with 
the apartment he had quitted partially. open. The visit 
of the steward was on no very agreeable errand, as may 
be imagined, its object being to demand payment of the 
rent due at the preceding quarter-day, the amount of 
which Andrew had used every exertion to raise, but in 
vain. The steward became pressing, and affected to la- 
ment the necessity imposed on him, by the orders of his 
Lordship, to distrain for the money, if it were not im- 
mediately forthcoming. The farmer, on the other hand, 
pleaded for a delay of a few weeks, alleging the hard- 
ness of the times for agriculturists, the very high rent at 
which he stood, and finally the severe loss he had sus- 
tained by the failure of the banker. Theother, in reply, 
merely stated that the instructions of his master were im- 
perative, and admitted neither of modification nor delay. 
*¢ Alas !”’ said the distressed Andrew, “‘is there no me- 
thod by which the sacrifice of my farming stock and 
turniture can be prevented 2?” “ There isone way, Mas- 
ter Hodson,” rejoined the steward, ‘at which I have 
hinted pretty strongly upon more than one occasion, but 
zen either could not or would not understand me. You 

now I have long loved your daughter Amy, and if you 
will effectually favour my suit, 1 need scarcely tell you, 
that I would strain a point rather than that my father-in- 
Jaw should be degraded in the eyes of the world by an 
execution being served upon his premises, and himself 
ejected from the farm.” ‘‘ What, Master Jenkins, you 
marry my daughter Amy!” said the honest farmer. 
“Ay, that I will!” responded the condescending stew- 
ard, evidently mistaking an exclamation of surprise for 
an interrogatory.  ‘¢ Stop, stop, Master Jenkins,”’ re- 
joined Andrew, “not quiteso fast. Have you ever said 
any thing to Amy about the matter?” ‘¢ Why, yes,” 
said the other hesitatingly, ‘‘I have, but it is some time 
since.” “ Well, and what did she say ?” ‘* Nothing 
very favourable, I must confess,” continued the steward, 
*¢ or I should have had but to ask your sarction instead 
of the exercise of your interest, and, if necessary, your 
authority, on the occasion.”? ‘ What! I persuade Amy 
to marry a man she does not like! Are you mad, Mas- 
ter Jenkins?” ‘* Not quite,” was the reply; “but I 
think you are, or you would notso hastily reject my offer 
Come, come, Andrew, see your own interest, and favour 
my views, and I will not only at once advancethe money 
for the arrears of rent, but use my influence with my 
Lord: to cancel the present lease, and grant you a new 
one on more easy terms,” ‘* No!” said the farmer, ‘‘ not 
if you were to offer me the freehold, instead of a new 
lease. I will not sell my daughter to you, or any man: 
no, not if he was the king.”” “Then take the conse- 
quences, obstinate fool!” exclamed the steward, throw. 
ing off the mask 5 ““ before you are three days older, you 
shall be left without a wisp of straw that you can call 
your own,” and he quitted the house breathing ven- 
geance upon the devoted farmer and his family. 

It occurred that on the same evening the stranger, 
pleading increased lameness, kept his apartment, into 
which Amy carried his tea. He remarked that her air 
was that of deep dejection, and that she had recently 
been in tears. On one occasion their eyes met, and she 
beheld him gazing upon her with an expression of kind- 
ness and sympathy, of which she had scarcely believed 
his rigid countenance susceptible. ‘* What has happened, 
my pretty maid, that you look so sorrowful ?” said he, 
in atone of almost paternal tenderness. “ Alas, sir!” 
said the afflicted girl, ‘‘ my poor father has long been 
struggling with hard times and a heavy rent, and, being 
unable.to raise the sum due at the last quarter, they are 
going to put an execution, I think they call it, on the 
premises, and turn him out of the house. 1 donot care 
so much for myself, but for my poor father and mother 
to be cast upon the wide world, in their old age, without 
a shilling, and, it may be, without a friend to helpthem 
—oh, sir! itis hard, it is very hard !” and she burst into 
tears. ss 

The stranger drew out his handkerchief, and, passing 
it over his face, complained of the closeness of the even- 
ing, and walked to the window for air; then, returning 
to Amy, he took her hand. “Nay, my poor girl,” con- 
tinued he, “be comforted; things may not come to su 
bad a pass as you anticipate; your landlord, from all that 
I know and have heard of his character, is not a man to 
push matters to extremities with so old and honest a 
tenant as your father.” ‘Alas, sir,” rejoined Amy, 
“the landlord, though they say he is far from being a 
bad-hearted man, lives abroad, and cannot, at that dis- 
vance, know an honest tenant from a dishonest one. Be- 


sides, he leaves every thing to his steward, and heis a 
very wicked man, sir.” 

The stranger then quitted the room, pleading a desire 
to breathe a little fresh air before he retired to bed. On 
his return, in passing through the hall, he saw Andrew 
Hodson upon his knees, with an open book before him, 
and his fine countenance lifted towards heaven in the act 
of prayer, while his family and domestics were kneeling 
around him. Unwilling to disturb them, the stranger did 
not advance into the room so as to be seen; but, as he 
contemplated the group, he could not help thinking that 
there must surely be something more in religion than his 
philosophy had ascribed to it, since it could inspire with 
calmness, and even thankfulness and resignation, a fae 
mily who were upon the brink of ruin, and who might 
on the morrow, like the Saviour in whom they trusted, 
have not where to Jay their heads. “ And these,” thought 
he, “‘are they whom, under circumstances in which L 
should have been grateful to Providence for the preser- 
vation of my life, I stung with reproaches for what 
they could neither foresee nor prevent.” 

As he was passing on towards his bed-room, at the 
conclusion of the prayers, the farmer came up to him, 
and informed him of the calamity which was impend- 
ing, intimating that it would be advisable for the 
stranger to depart early in the morning, as his horse 
would be included in the seizure which was expected 
to be made, under the execution, about noon. ‘TI 
thank you, Mr Hodson,”’ was the reply, ‘‘ for your 
friendly caution, but never mind the horse. You 
sheltered me in my misfortune, and I will not desert 
you in yours. I cannot help you out in the payment 
of your rent, for my purse, you see,”? continued he, 
producing it, “‘is somewhat of the lightest; but I 
will wait the event, and, if I cannot avert the storm, 
I will try to comfort you under it. By the way, 
farmer, a word with you: these retainers of the law 
will make clean work of it when they come. That 
steward, if report belie him not, has the eye and ra- 
pacity of a hawk. They will not leave you so much 
as a wooden ladle. Now, I see you have some valu- 
able articles of plate—that vase, for instance.’’— 
“¢ Sir !”? exclaimed Andrew inquiringly, having never 
before heard of such a thing. ‘I mean the cup and 
cover there,” explained the other. ‘‘ Ay,” replied 
Andrew, ‘ it was won by my grandfather ata plough- 
ing match; it will grieve me to part with it.” “* No 
doubt it would,” said the stranger; ‘‘ there are those 
tankards, toou—that ladle—those massive old-fashion- 
ed spoons; they are all very portable.” ‘* Well, 
sir ?”? said the farmer, not understanding the stran- 
ger’s drift. ‘* How dull you are!” rejoined the other, 
touching him with his elbow. ‘‘ How easy would it 
be to get these things out of the way. You could con- 
fide them to some friend or relative—your mother 
earth, for instance—until the sweeping hurricane of 
the law has blown over. You understand me now, do 
you not?” “ Sir,” replied the farmer, ‘ you mean 
well enough, I dare say, but you do not know old 
Andrew Hodson, or you would not have made such a 
proposal to him.” ‘* Tush, man! the thing is done 
every day.” “ I am sorry forit, sir, because the world 
must be much worse than I took itto be. The debt is 
just, though my creditor is a hard one, and I will pay 
himas far asthe things will go.”? “ But I maintainthat 
the debt is nota justone. Is notthe rent much higher 
than is warranted by the value of the land?” said the 
stranger. ‘“‘ No matter, I agreed to pay it.” “ You are 
too scrupulous by half.” “ Now, what do you sup- 
pose, sir, my neighbours would think of me, if I were 
to follow youradvice ?” “ Tut, tut, who will know any 
thing of the matter but you and 1?” “God Al- 
mighty, sir,” said the farmer. ‘‘ But consider, my 
good man,” continued the stranger, ‘‘ there may be 
enough to pay your rent without these articles, the 
value of which would set you up in the world again ; 
for remember, these harpies will take every thing away 
from you.” No, they won’t; they can’t take my 
wife, nor my children, nor my good name; and I 
would not part with one of them for all the gold that 
was ever coined.” ‘* You will not be guided by my 
counsel, then, and remove the plate ?”’ said the stran- 
ger. ‘*No, not a teaspoon of it,” was the positive 
reply. ‘Then I can only say,” added the other, 
snatching up his candle, and hastening to bed, “that 
you are, without exception, the most obstinate, im- 
practicable, honest old man I ever met with, and I 
must forswear your company.” 

The morning arrived on which the storm, which 
had been so long gathering, was to break over the 
heads of the devoted farmer and his family, who were 
stirring unusually early. In fact, the expectation of 
the catastrophe had allowed them to sleep but little, as 
their looks, when they assembled at the break fast- 
table, plainly indicated. The stranger also had quit- 
ted his bed an. hour before his wont, and betrayed 
great restlessness in his manner, for he walked to 
the window which commanded the road every five 
minutes, as if watching for the arrival of the expect- 
ed, but unwelcome visitors. 

Giles Jenkins was in advance of his myrmidons a 
quarter of an hour’s march, and, taking the farmer 
apart, said to him, ‘‘ Master Hodson, I did not threaten 
you without the power to execute. The officers will 
be here in a few minutes, which you will do well to 
use in reconsidering my proposal. Give me your 
daughter, and not enly shall every thing about you 
remain as it is, but the possession of it shall be se- 
cured to you. for many years.” The farmer, losing 

his patience at the repetition of the insulting proe- 


posal, shook off the tempter (who, in his earnestness; 


had taken him by the arm), and said, “Villain, do 
your worst, for not for all you are going to takeaway 


from me—no, not for all your master’s money, twice 
told, will I sell my lamb to the wolf.” “ Dotard,” 

rejoined the steward, ‘vou have pronounced your 

doom, and I go to fulfil it;” and, quitting the far- 

mer, he conferred with his followers, who by this time 

had joined him, and they proceeded in their duty by 

taking an inventory of the farming stock, before they 

began on the household furniture. 

Robert Hawkhurst arrived shortly afterwards and 
assisted the stranger in his endeavours to console the 
afflicted family. One of the domestics at length in- 
formed them that the officers were coming into the 
house to finish their task, when the stranger betrayed 
some little agitation, and retired to that part of the 
room in which he was least likely to attract observa- 
tion. He had scarcely time to effect this, before the 
steward and his retainers entered, and proceeded in 
their ungracious office, without the slightest respect 
to the feelings of the sufferers. Giles Jenkins, in 
particular, appeared to exult in the exercise of his 
authority, and to take a pleasure in witnessing the 
distress which his cruelty had occasioned. The silver 
vase, before alluded to, was standing on a kind of 
sideboard in the apartment. The steward, who was 
about to remove it, had no sooner laid his fingers on 
it, than the voice of the stranger was heard exclaim- 
ing, “Mr Jenkins, I’ll thank you to let that cup 
alone, for I like it very well where it is.” 

The steward withdrew his hand from the vessel, as 
if it had been of heated iron. He turned as pale as 
death, and he looked about in all directions, as if he 
thought the person from whom the voice proceeded 
was as likely to drop from the clouds, or start out of 
the earth, as to make his appearance from any other 
quarter. The stranger at last arose from his seat, and 
with a dignity which none of the family had before 
observed him to assume, he advanced into the middle 
of the room, and confronted the steward, who, some- 
what recovering from his surprise, and glancing at 
the other’s bandaged Jeg, said, with an affectation of 
great concern, ‘“‘ My lord, I grieve to see your lord- 
ship solame.”’? ‘You mistake, you abominable old 
hypocrite and measureless liar,” said the earl; ‘‘ a fort- 
night’s residence in this house has cured me of my 
lameness, and my blindness too, and, having recovered 
the use of my own eyes, I shall bave no further occa- 
sion for yours.” ° My lord !”’ stammered the steward. 
“Your lord no longer,” said the earl, interrupting 
him; ‘‘how dared you, sir, for the gratification of 
your diabolical passions, abuse the powers with which 
I entrusted you, and oppress this worthy man, in di- 
rect contravention of my injunction, that you should, 
on no account, distrain upon a tenant, unless he were 
a fraudulent one. Now, be pleased to relieve me of 
your presence, taking with you these two worthy as- 
sociates ; and, do you hear me, sir, let your accounts 
be made up with all dispatch, for Ishall shortly reck- 
on with you. Then, addressing himself to the far- 
mer, he continued: ‘Mr Hodson, I am very sorry 
for the trouble which this unfortunate affair has oc- 
casioned you. It was necessary, however, that I 
should have such evidence of that man’s baseness. 
For yourself, I can only say, that your arrear is re- 
mitted, your present lease shall be cancelled, and sub- 
stituted by another, at such a rent, that it shall not 
be my fault if you do not thrive again. I owe you 
thus much for the lesson you have taught me of re- 
signation under unmerited calamity, as well as for 
the instance you have given me of uncompromising 
integrity, under circumstances of temptation that very 
few would have withstood. I pray you to forgive me 
for the experiment I made on your honour in the 
matter of the plate. It is refreshing to me, in my 
old age, to meet with such.examples in a world which, 
I fear, I have hitherto regarded on the darker side. 
Your kindness, Mrs Hodson, and yours, Amy, to a 
petulant old man, I shall not forget; nor your hon- 
ourable adherence to your mistress and her family 
in their adversity, Mr Robert. Of you, Frank, I 
have a favour to beg; you must give me that terrier 
of yours, to which I am primarily indebted for my in- 
troduction to this house, and for the advantages which 
have resulted to me from it.” Pat 

The earl, after taking a kind leave of the circle he 
had thus made happy, mounted his horse and depart- 
ed to his mansion, from which he had been so long 
absent, and to which he was returning when he met 
with the accident already related. The occurrences 
which followed so inauspicious an event, produced a 
most beneficial effect upon his mind: he became a 
better, and consequently, a happier man. His lords 
ship took up his permanent residence on the estate, to 
the great joy of the tenantry, and to the discomfiture 
of Mr Jenkins, who, it is almost needless to add, was 
dismissed in disgrace. : ; 

I know it will be considered a somewhat trite ter- 
mination if I finish my story with a marriage; and 
yet, should any of my readers be curious upon the 
subject, I cannot deny that such an eyent took place, 
and that Amy forgot all her past sorrows in her 
Robert’s affections.* 


“® The above story is from ‘* Tales of a Physician,” by W. 
H. Harrison, London, 1829, 2 vols. and in all likelihood has 
furnished the plot of the popular dramatic piece, entitled 
“©TheRent Day.” 

* 


‘month than in any other. 


JUNE. 


And after her came jolly June, array’d 
All in green leaves, as he a player weres 
Yet in his time he wrought as well as played, 
That by his plough-irons mote right well appear. 
i SPENSER. 
JuNE, the sixth month of the year, is understood to 
derive its name from Juno, a heathen goddess, in ho- 
nour of whom a festival was celebrated at the begin- 
ning of the month. According to the old English 
distich, ; 
«¢ Summer is ycomen in, 
Loud sing cuckoo; 

Groweth seed, 

And bloweth mead, és 
And springeth the weed anew.” 

“ Thus,” says Leigh Hunt, “ sings the oldest Eng- 
lish song extant, in a measure which is its own mu- 
sic.” The temperature of the air, however, is still 
mild, and in our climate sometimes too chilly ; but, 
when the season is fine, this is, perhaps, the most de- 
lightful month of the year. The hopes of spring are 
realised, yet the enjoyment is but commenced: we 
have all summer before us; the cuckoo’s two notes 
are now at what may be called their ripest—deep and 
loud; so is the hum of the bee; little clouds lie in 
lumps of silver about the sky, and sometimes fall to 
complete the growth of the herbage; yet we may now 
lie down on the grass, or on the flowering banks, to 
read or write; the grasshoppers click about us in the 
warming verdure, and the fields and hedges are in 
full blossom with the clover, the still more exquisite 
bean, the pea, the blue and yellow nightshade, the 
fox-glove, themallow, white briony, wild honeysuckle, 
and the flower of the hip or wild rose, which blushes 
through all the gradations of delicate red and white. 
The leaves of the hip, especially the young ones, are 
as beautiful as these of any garden rose. Towards 
evening, the bat and the owl venture forth, flitting 
through the glimmering quiet; and at night, the moon 
looks silveriest, the sky at once darkest and clearest ; 
and when the nightingale, as well as the other birds, 
have’done singing, you may hear the undried brooks 
of the spring running and panting through the leafy 
channels. ‘Tt ceased,” says the poet, speaking of a 
sound of heavenly voices about a ship— 

© Tt ceased; yet still the sails made on, 
A pleasant noise, till noon; 
A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune.” 

“There is a greater accession of flowers in this 
In addition to those of 
the last, the garden sparkles with marygold, golden- 
road, larkspur, sun-flowers, amarynths (which Mil- 
ton intermingles with sun-heams for his angel’s hair), 
lupins, carnations, Chinese pinks, holyhocks, ladies’ 
slipper, annual stocks, campanulas, or little bells, 
martagons, peviwinkles, wall-flower, snapdragon, or- 
chis, masturtium, apocynum, chrysanthemum, corn 
flower, gladiolus, and convolvulus. The rural busi- 
ness of this month is made up of two employments, 
as beautiful to look at as they are useful—sheep- 
shearing and hay-making. Something like a holiday 
is still made of the former; and in the south-west 
of England, the custom, we believe, is still kept up 
of throwing flowers into the streams—an evident re- 
lic of paganism; but, altogether, the holiday is but a 
gleam of the same merry period in the cheap and rural 
time of our ancestors. 

GARDENING.—The operations in the open garden 
daring June are chiefly cleaning and_ refreshing ; 
that is, hoeing, weeding, stirring, and watering. No 
main crops are now sown; but peas and beans may be 
put in the ground every two weeks, or ten days. 
Pickling cucumbers and gourds may be sown in the 
open garden, or on hillocks of hot dung, covered by 
a bell or hand-glass. New planted wall-trees to be 
trained in the horizontal manner, may have their 
leading shoots stopped about the middle, or towards 
the end of the month. - 


TOWN PIPERS. 
1n aneient times, almost every town, especially in the 
south of Scotland, had a piper, whose office was often 
hereditary, and who was generally attached to the bur- 
gal establishment of the place. These functionaries, 
who are supposed to have been the last remains of the 
minstrels of amore early age, were frequently the 
depositaries of oral, and particularly of poetical tradi- 
tion. About spring time, and after harvest, it was the 
custom of these musicians to makea progress through 
a particular district of thecountry. ‘The music and 
the tale repaid their lodging, and they were usually 
gratified with a donation of seed corn. Theyreceived 
a livery and small salary from the community to which 
they belonged ; and, in some burghs, they had a small 
allotment of land, called the Piper’s Croft. It was 
the custom of James Ritchie, the town-piper of Pee- 
bles, who was among the last of his order, to make his 
rounds annually on Aandsel Monday, or the first 
Monday of the year, for the purpose of receiving a 
gratuity from the different householders. His unirorm 
consisted of a pair of red breeches ana coat, of anan- 
tique fashion, with a looped-up cocked hat, and, till 
the last, he wore a plated queue. Robin Hastie, the 
last town piper of Jedburgh, and a contemporary of 
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Ritchie, died about the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. His family was supposed to have held the of- 
fice for about three centuries. Old age had rendered 
Robin a wretched performer ; but he knew several old 
songs and tunes, which have probably died along with 
him. This order of minstrels is alluded to in the 
comic song of Maggy Lauder, who thus addresses the 
piper— 
«« Live ye upon the Border.” 

Habbie Simpson, to whom the ladv. farther alludes, 
was not a piperin a bordertown; he belonged to Kil- 
barchan, in Renfrewshire, where the author of the 
song, Robert Sempill, the son of Sir James Sempill, 
the ambassador to England in 1599, had an opportu- 
nity of being acquainted with bis name and cha- 
racter. From the notoriety which Habbie thus ac- 
quired, the people of Kilbarchan have had some rea- 
son to be proud of having possessed such a person- 
age; and his statue, copied from an original picture, 
has lately been affixed to the steeple of the school- 
house of the town. 


WAT OF HARDEN. 


WE may form some idea of the style of life maintain- 
ed by the border marauders from the anecdotes handed 
dowh by tradition concerning Walter Scott of Har- 
den, or, as he was usually styled, Auld Wat of Har- 
den, who flourished towards the middle of the six- 
teenth century. This ancient laird was a renowned 
freebooter, and used to ride with a numerous band 
of followers. The spoil which they carried off from 
England‘or from their neighbours was concealed in a 
deep and impervious glen, on the brink of which the 
old tower of Harden was situated. From thence the 
cattle were brought out, one by one, as they were 
wanted to supply the rude and plentiful table of the 
laird. When the last bullock was killed and devour- 
ed, it was the lady’s custom to place on the table a 
dish, which, on being uncovered, was found to con- 
tain a pair of clean spurs—-a hint to the riders that 
they must shift for their next meal. Upon one oc- 
casion when the village herd was driving out the 
cattle to pasture, the old laird heard him call loudly 
to drive out Harden’s cow. ‘‘ Harden’s cow!” echoed 
the affronted chief; “is itcome to that pass ? Bymy 
faith, they sall sune say Harden’s kye” (cows.) Ac- 
cordingly he sounded his bugle—mounted his horse— 
set out with his followers—and returned next day 
with a ‘“‘bow of kye and a bassened bull.” On his 
return with this gallant prey, he passed a very large 
hay-stalk. It occurred to the provident laird that 
this would be extremely convenient to fodder his new 
stock of cattle; but as no means of transporting it 
occurred, he was fain to take leave of it with this 
apostrophe, now proverbial, “ By my conscience, 
had ye but four feet, ye should not stand lang there.” 

Wat of Harden was married to Mary Scott, cele- 
brated in song by the title of the Flower of Yarrow. 
By their marriage-contract, the father-in-law, Philip 
Scott of Dryhope, was to find Harden in horse and 
man’s meat, at his tower of Dryhope, for a year and a 
day; but five barons pledged themselves that, at the 
expiry of that period, the son-in-law should remove, 
without attempting to continue in possession by force! 
A notary-public signed for all the parties to the deed, 
none of whom could write their names. The origi- 
nal is still in the charter-room of the present Mr 
Scott of Harden. By the Flower of Yarrow, the 
Laird of Harden had six sons; five of whom survived 
him, and founded the families of Harden (now ex- 
tinct), Highchesters now representing Harden, Rea- 
burn, Wool, and Synton. The sixth son was slain 
at a fray in a hunting match by the Scotts of Gil- 
manscleugh. His brothers flew to arms; but the old 
laird secured them in the dungeon of his tower— 
hurried to Edinburgh—stated the crime—and ob- 
tained a gift of the lands of the offenders from the 
crown. He returned to Harden with equal speed, 
released his sons, and shewed them the charter. “ To 
horse, lads!” cried the savage warrior, “and let us 
take possession ; the lands of Gilmanscleugh are well 
worth a dead son.’”? The property ‘thus obtained 
continued: in the family till the beginning of last cen- 
tury, when it was sold by John Scott of Harden, to 
Anne, Duchess of Buccleuch. 


EMIGRATION, 
Tuk Editor has been occasionally called upon to offer 
some information and advice in regard to the subject of 
emigration to New South Wales and Van Dieman’s 
Land. He, however, studiously refrains from exciting 
any desire to emigrate to theseregions. He has perused 
the works of almost every writer on these countries, as 
well as various detached papers, and consulted with per- 
sons who have been in the colony, and it is now his de- 
liberate opinion that emigration towards that quarter of 
the empire is most improper under almost any circumstan- 
ces. Both New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land 
are crowded with a population formed of the offscourines 
of every town in England, Scotland, and Jreland—ruffi- 
ans who break away in bands from their employers, and 
scour the settlements as freebooters. ‘I'he natives are 
also more ferocious and troublesome than the savages of 
any other part of the known world. The emigrant who 
settles in these distant countries generally bids adieu to 
comfort and peace of mind. Unless in some favoured 
spots, he will find an absolute necessity of being con- 
stantly armed—a pair of loaded pistols must be his pil- 
low and table companions! Who would not much rather 


descend to the meanest employment at home than endure 
the horrors of such a life? The distance from Great 
Britain, and the difficulty of carrying on trade with 
Europe, the great seat of consumption of produce, are 
also serious drawbacks. A good climate, soil, &c. can 
never compensate for the miseries of a settlement in such 
a place. Almost no country has been so shamefully 
overpraised as New South Wales. Books have been 
written to decoy settlers; and it is lamentable to state, 
they have been generally too successful. The work of 
the chief writer, it is confidently related by those who 
know the country from sad experience, is a tissue of ex- 
aggerated statements and fallacies. As these countries 
must necessarily undergo many important changes in 
their moral as well as in their physical condition, before 
they be fit for the settlement of families accustomed to 
enjoy a peaceful state of life, even though it be a poor 
one, those who feel inclined to seek a more profitable and 
pleasing scene for the developement of their manful en- 
ergies must look across the Atlantic, and either in the 
United States of America, or Upper Canada, find their 
place of abode. In these favoured lands they need never 
lack the means of a humble and comfortable subsistence, 
provided they be but industrious ; and they will, in almost 
every case, have the gratification of leaving their families 
in a state of comparative ease and competence. By 
emigration thither, they but remove, as it were, from one 
part of the United Kingdom to another; they settle 
amidst a people speaking the same language, of kindred 
affections, and endowed with the same virtuous political 
independence. ‘To establish themselves in this produc- 
tive and salubrious country, they do not pay a heavy 
penalty. They leave an island choked with a popula- 
tion of paupers; and perhaps from a bleak ungenial 
moor, wlhich it would require millions of pounds to cul- 
tivateand render useful in the production of food, they 
are transferted to broad fertile prairies, which, by the 
slightest exertion, can be made to wave with the yellow 
grain of autumn.—Intending emigrants will find much 
useful information for their purpose in the previous num. 
bers of the Journal. The Kditor would also recommend 
them to purchase a smal] publication entitled, “‘ Hints on 
Emigration te Upper Canada, by Martin Doyle,” which 
is sold for oneshilling, and may be obtained from book- 
sellers in London, Dublin, or Edinburgh.’ It is the best 
manual on the subject. 

The following extract from this little work, though 
perhaps too highly coloured, will give the reader an idea 
of the strain in which it is written. The recommenda- 
tion given as to the place best adapted for settlement 
agrees with that which I have already offered. 

“ What a country will this yet become! Its free na- 
vigation, from the remotest parts of the interior to the, 
ocean, commanding the export of the finest wheat the 
world produces ; timber of the best descriptions, and all 
the other produce which the industry of man can raise 
in this most fertile region. * . 

The rise and fali of nations and of empires are under 
the control of infinite wisdom. If with the new settlers, 
religious and moral habits be introduced, it may please 
that Mighty Power, whose impartial judgment decides. 
on ruin or prosperity, to use this secondary cause of emi- 
gration, as the great instrument of rewarding individual 
merit, and raising up to a commanding eminence this 
once savage and benighted country, through the light of 
truth and the blessings of civilization. And it must na- 
turally occur to the well disposed settler, that though 
his lot may perchance for a short time be cast beyond 
the reach of regulary religious instruction, yet that the 
good Christian has always a Friend above, to whose 
willing ear he may address himself; nor will the 
anxious parent pass over without thankfulness the bless- 
ing of comparative solitude, if it shall have removed the 
objects of his affection from demoralizing scenes of bad 
example, and placed them where the good result of re- 
ligious exercise will not be defaced by ‘ evil communi- 
cations,’ and where a patriarchal life of ‘faith and: holi- 
ness, with industrious self-exertion, cannot fail (under 
God’s blessing) to produce prosperity and happiness.” 

But to proceed with my details: there are various other 
lakes which have not been mentioned—lake Simcoe, and 
many others on the northern side of lake Ontario and 
the St Lawrence, which will at no very remote period, 
it is probable, be connected by canals with each other 
and with the ocean. One great water-course is now al- 
most. completed from Kingston at the eastern extremity 
of Ontario, 133 miles in a northerly direction, consisting 
of a chain of lakes, joined by canal work, which unites 
them with the grand, or Ottawa river, so as to avoid the 
navigation of the St Lawrence from thence to Montreal ; 
that portion of it being full of dangerous and trouble- 
some rapids. The Ottawa meets the St Lawrence a few 
miles above Montreal, from which place to the ocean 
there is an uninterrupted sea navigation ; this canal 
lengthens the distance from Montreal to Ontario very 
considerably ; but the saving in time and expense will be 
very great indeed: and should wars unhappily occur with 
the States, it secures a free intercourse between Quebec, 
throngh Montreal, to the Upper Province, which might 
otherwise be frequently interrupted by tae Americans, 
who possess one side of the St Lawrence. In time ot 
war such a passage could not be thought of—without this 
canal you could not feel security—with it you have the 
certainty, at all times, and under all circumstances, of 
communication with Quebec, and consequently with your 
native country. : ye 

From Upper Canada, the colqpists can send their tim- 
ber and corn either to Montreal by the lakes, &c. (the 
course of which I have already pointed out), or by the 
Erie canal to New York; having two great outlets for 
the productions of their lands, and for the return of 


| purchased articles—clothes, furniture, implements, &c. 


—they can, according to the rates of freight, and compa- 
rative state of sales at Montreal, Quebec, or New York, 
select the most advantageous market. 

With regard to the soil. From the authority before 
quoted, we have these observations :— : ; 

“« Upper Canada is blessed with as productive soil as 
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any in the world, and it is easily brought into cultiva- 
tion. The nature of the soil may be invariably disco- 
vered by the description of timber it bears. Thus, on 
what is called hard timbered land, where the maple, 
beech, black birch, ash, cherry, lime, elm, oak, black 
walnut, butter-nut, hickory, plane, and tulip tree, &c. 
are found, the soil consists of a deep black loam. 
Where the fir and hemlock pine are intermixed in any 
considerable proportion with other trees, clay predomi- 
nates ; but where they grow alone, which is generally on 
elevated situations, sand prevails. This also happens 
where the oak and chestnut are the only trees. ‘These 
sandy soils, though naturally unfavourable to meadow 
and pasture, ‘are found to produce the brightest and 
heaviest wheats, and can, with the assistance of gypsum, 
which abounds in many parts of the province, be made 
to-bear the finest possible crops of clover and Indian 
corn. In moist seasons the clays furnish the greatest 
burthen of grass. Perhaps there does not exist in any 
quarter of the globe a country of the extent of Upper 
Canada, containing so small a quantity of waste land, 
either of marsh or mountain, yet there is not any defi- 
ciency of water; for, independently of the numerous 
rivers and streams which flow through the country en 
every side, good springs are universally found either on 
the surface or by digging for them. 

The country is generally level, and covered with tim- 
ber. Every description of soil can be had, so that the set- 
tler has it in his power to choose the description which 
he likes best ; but unless he is an infallible judge of the 
qualities of land, I recommend his taking one who is 
perfectly so along with him, when about to make his 
selection. The surface is composed of-a rich coat of ve- 
getable mould, the deposit of decayed leaves, and wood 
trom unnumbered ages, which, when tilled, yield several 
successive crops of great luxuriancy, without manure. 
In some places, on the banks of rivers, are to be met rich 
and extensive tracts of alluvial soil, and beyond these, 
rise, in beautiful elevation, portions of land the most 
tempting in their situations. 

This excellent soil, however, is very unfairly treated 
by being kept under an unceasing succession of corn 
crops, without manure, and any land so treated, how- 
ever naturally fertile, must be at length impoverished. 
There is less marshy or swampy land, it has been just 
now said, for its extent, in Upper Canada, than in any 
other part of the world; there are, however, some low 
and swampy grounds, and these, until the progress of 
population and improvement shall make it worth while 
to drain them, are the only situations from which I warn 

- you to keep clear, while high and dry land, prudently 
chosen near the lakes or rivers, can be purchased owt 
and out—in fee, as it is termed—for such a trifle as ten 
shillings an acre !! 

Just fancy yourselves possessed of real property, on 
such terms—no yearly tenantcy—no terminable leases 
to breed interminable jealousies at the change of occu- 
pants, but pure fee simple—no rent to pay—atter labour- 
ing here for a shilling, or tenpence, or eightpence, or 
sixpence, a-day. What a happy change would this be, 
and how irresistible the temptation to make the ex- 
periment! And only think of the advantage of workin 
atich, maiden soil, that will yield abundantly, sees 
of ploughing or digging a worn out one at home, with- 
out manure to mend it, and which, without abundance 
% it, will not. yield a crop sufficient to pay its la- 

our. 

In trying the new country and the fresh soil, mind to 
fix yourselves near water carriage. I myself should 
prefer the banks of Lake Ontario, but there are excel- 
lent quarters about Lake Huron, where the climate 
is still milder, and the soil is said to be admirable; in 
either of these districts you can procure lots of land, of 
sand, loam, or clay—please yourselves—no compulsion 
to buy one lot if you like another better. The soil in 
the Huron territory is a rich sandy loam, suited to the 
calture of tobacco, of which much is grown there. 

The Huron territory is a tract of 1,100,000 acres, -in 
the shape of a triangle, its base being about sixty miles 
*n length, resting on Juake Huron, and having a direct 
navigable communication, through Lakes Erie and On- 
tario, with the Atlantic. 

The chief town in this district, called Goderich, is at 
the confluence of the river Maitland with Lake Huron, 
which promises, from its local advantages, to become 
one of the most important and flourishing settlements 
in the province. 

Several enterprising colonists, attracted by these ad. 
vantages, have left their farms in the neighbourhood of 
York, to settle at Goderich, with the intention of erect- 
ing a brewery, distillery, brick-kilns, and a grist-mill ; 
a tavern and saw-mill have already been erected. The 
harbour, the only one on the Canadian side of the lake, 
is capable of containing vessels of the burden of 200 
tons; and it has been established as a port of entry, 
which will insure to the inhabitants a great share of the 
trade with the upper countries, and their opposite neigh- 
bours in the new settlements in the United States. 

The scenery on the river Maitland has been described 
as more like Tinglish than any other in America. There 
isabundane of brick-earth and potters’ clay in every 
direction round the town. 

Roads are in progress, an important preliminary to 
civilisation, which will connect the Huron Tract with 
Port Talbot and the various settlements and towns on 
Lake Brie and the Niagara frontier. Cattle and provi- 
sions can be obtained in abundance by this route, or by 
the still more easy water cornmunication between Gode- 
rich and the old well-cultivated settlement of Sandwich, 
Ambherstburgh, and Detroit. A road has also been com- 
pleted, as before mentioned, from Goderich, by Wilmot 
and Guelph, to the head of Lake Ontario and Yor; 
and it is intended to improve and maintain all these 
cemmunications, under the direct inspection of the offi- 
cers of the government, so as to make them in every re- 

. spect equal to the best roads in the oldest settlements in 
the province. 

With respect to the important considerations of climate 


and soil in the Huron Tract, there is every reason to 
believe the former as good as the best in Upper Canada ; 
and upon the latter point, it is only necessary to quote 
the words of the surveyor who has been employed to lay 
out the line of road through the heart of the tract :— 
‘The quality of the soil through the whole thirty-three 
miles, is such, that 1 have not seen its equal in the pro- 
Vince; the soil is generally composed of a deep, rich, 
black loam, thinly timbered. For the purpose of the 
intended road, there isnot one mile in the whole dis- 
tance otherwise than favourable ; and there are four per- 
manent streams, branches of main rivers.’ ” 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
HERSCHEL. 

Onx of the very greatest names in the modern history 
of astronomical discovery is that of the late illustrious 
Sir William Herschel ; and he also was self-instructed 
in the science in which he earned his hig‘h reputation. 
Herschel was bornat Hanover, in 1738, and was theson 
of a musician in humble circumstances. Brought up, 
as well as his three brothers, to his father’s profession, 
for which it has been said that he qualified himself 
without much teaching, he was placed, at the age of 
fourteen, in the band of the Hanoverian Guards. A 
detachment of this regiment having been ordered to 
England in the year 1757 (or according to another ac- 
count, 1759), he and his father accompanied it; but 
the latter returned to Germany in the course of a few 
months, and left his son, in conformity with his own 
wish, to try his fortune in London. For a long time 
the young man had to struggle with many difficulties ; 
and he passed several years principally in giving les- 
sons in music to private pupils in the different towns 
of the north of England. At last, in 1765, through 
the interest of a gentleman to whom his merits had 
become known, he obtained the situation of organist 
at Halifax; and next year, having gone to fulfil a 
short engagement at Bath, he gave so much satisfac- 
tion by his performances, that he was appointed to 
the same office in the Octagon Chapel of that city, up- 
on which he went to reside there. The place which 
he now held was one of some value; and, from the 
opportunities which he enjoyed, besides, of adding to 
its emoluments by engagements at the rooms, the 
theatre, and private concerts, as well as by taking pu- 
pils, he had the certain prospect of deriving a good in- 
come from his profession, if he had made that his only 
or his chief object. 

But long before this his active and aspiring mind 
had begun to direct its attention to other pursuits of- 
fering a wider scope for the exercise of its talents. 
While yet only an itinerant teacher of his art in coun- 
try towns, Herschel had assiduously devoted his lei- 
sure, not only to the making himself more completely 
master of the language of his adopted country, but 
also to the acquiring of a knowledge of the Italian, 
the Latin, and even the elements of the Greek. At 
this time, probably, he looked to these attainments 
principally with a view to the advantage he might de- 
rive from them in the prosecution of his professional 
studies; and it was no doubt with this view also that 
he afterwards applied himself to the perusal of Dr Ro- 
bert Smith’s ‘ Treatise on Harmonics’—one of the 
most profound works on the science of music which 
then existed in the English language. But the ac- 
quaintance he formed with this work was destined ere 
long to change altogether the character of; his pur- 
suits. He soon found that it was necessary to make 
himself a mathematician, before he could make much 
progress in following Dr Smith’s demonstrations. He 
now, therefore, turned with his characteristic alacrity 
and resolution to the new study to which his atten- 
tion was thus directed ; and it was not long before he 
became so attached to it, that almost all the other 
pursuits of his leisure hours were laid aside for its 
sake. 

During his residence at Bath, although greatly oc- 
cupied with professional engagements, the time he de- 
voted to his mathematical studies was rather increas- 
ed than diminished. Often, we are told, after a fa- 
tiguing day’s work of fourteen or sixteen hours among 
his pupils, he would, on returning home at night, re- 
pair for relaxation to what many would deem these 
severe exercises. In this manner, in course of time, 
he attained a competent knowledge of geometry, and 
found himself in a condition to proceed to the study 
of the different branches of physical science which de- 
pend upon the mathematics. Among the first of these 
latter that attracted his attention were the kindred 
departments of astronomy and optics. It has heen 
stated that Herschel’s first attempts in the fabrication 
of magnifying-glasses were occasioned by his reading 
something upon that subject in a copy of Smith’s op- 
tics, which accidentally fell in his way; but this story 
is perhaps nothing more than a version of the fact al- 
ready mentioned, that his acquaintance with the ma- 
thematics began in his study of the ‘ Treatise on Har- 
monics,’ by the writer in question. Another account 
of the matter which hasbeen given is, that having, in 
the course of his philosophical studies, applied himself 
to the sciences of optics and astronomy, he became 
desirous of beholding with his own eyes those wonders 
of the heavens, of which he read so much, and for that 
purpose he borrowed from an acquaintanve a two-feet 
Gregorian telescope. This instrument interested him 
so greatly, that he determined to procure one of his 
own, and commissioned a friend in London to pur- 
chase one for him, of a somewhat larger size. But 
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he found the price was.beyond what he could afford. 
To make up for this disappointment he resolved to 
attempt to construct a telescope for himself; and after 
encountering innumerable difficulties in the: progress 
of his task, he at last succeeded, in the year 1774, in 
completing a five-feet Newtonian reflector. This was 
the beginning of a long and brilliant course of tri- 
umphs in the same walk of art, and alsoin that of 
astronomical discovery. : 

Herschel now became so much more ardently at- 
tached to his philosophical pursuits, that, regardless of 
the sacrifice of emolument he was making,he began 
gradually to limit his professional engagements and 
the number of his pupils. Meanwhile he continued 
to employ his leisure in the fabrication of still more 
powerful instruments than the one he had first con- 
structed ; and in no longer time he produced telescopes 
of seven, ten, and even twenty feet focal distance. In 
fashioning the mirrors for these instruments his per- 
severance was indefatigable. For his seven-feet re- 
flector, it is asserted that he actually finished and 
made trial of no fewer than two hundred mirrors be- 
fore he found one that satisfied him. When he sat 
down to prepare a mirror, his practice was to work at 
it for twelve or fourteen hours, without quitting his 
occupation for a moment. He would not even take 
his hand from what he was about, to help himself to 
food; and the little that he ate on such occasions was 
putinto his mouth by his sister. He gave the mirror 
its proper shape, more by a certain natural tact than 
by rule; and when his hand was once in, as the phrase 
is, he was afraid that the perfection of the finish 
night be impaired by the least intermission of his 
labours. 

It was on the 13th of March 1781 that Herschel 
made the discovery to which he owes, perhaps, most 
of his popular reputation. He had been engaged for 
nearly a year and a half in making a regular survey of 
the heavens, when, on the evening of the day that 
has been mentioned, having turned his telescope (an 
excellent seven-feet reflector, of his own constructing) 
to a particular part of the sky, he observed among 
the other stars one which seemed to shine with a 
more steady radiance than those around it; and, on 
account of that, and some other peculiarities in its 
appearance, which excited his suspicions, he deter- 
mined to observe it more narrowly. On reverting 
to it after some hours, he was a good deal surprised 
to find that it had perceptibly changed its place—a 
fact which, the next day, became still more indisput- 
able. At first he was somewhat in doubt whether or 
not it was the same star which he had seen on these 
different occasions; but, after continuing his ebserva- 
tions for a few days longer, all uncertainty upon that 
head vanished. Henow communicated what he had 
observed tv the astronomer Royal, Dr Maskelyne, 
who concluded that the luminary could be nothing 
else than a new comet. Continued observation of it, 
however, for a few months dissipated this error; and 
it became evident that it was, in reality, a hitherto 
undiscovered planet. This new world, so unexpect- 
edly found to form a part of the system to which our 
own belongs, received from Herschel the name of 
Georgium Sidus, or Georgian Star, in honour of the’ 
King of England; but by continental astronomers it 
has been more generally called either Herschel, after 
its discoverer, or Uranus. Subsequent observa- 
tions, made chiefly by Herschel himself, have as- 
certained many particulars regarding it, some of 
which are well calculated to fill us with asto- 
nishment at the powers of the sublime science 
which can wing its way so far into the immensity of 
space, and bring us back information so precise and 
various. In the first place, the diameter of this new 
globe has been found to be nearly four and a half times 
larger than that of our own. Its size altogether is 
abouteighty times that of our earth. Its year is as 
long as eighty-three of ours. Its distance from the 
sun is nearly eighteen hundred millions of miles, or 
more than nineteen times that of the earth. Its 
density, as compared with that of the earth, is near- 
ly as twenty-two to one hundred; so that its entire 
weight is not far from eighteen times that of our 
planet. Finally, the force of gravitation near its sur- 
face is such, that falling bodies descend only through 
fourteen feet during the first second, instead of thirty- 
two feet, as with us. Herschel afterwards discover- 
ed, successively, no fewer than six satellites or 
moons, belonging to his new planet. 


The announcement of the discovery of the Geor- 
gium Sidus at once made Herschel’s name universally 
known. In the course of a few months the king» be- 
stowed upon him a pension of three hundred a-year, 
that he might be enabled entirely to relinquish his 
engagemeuts at Bath; and upon this he came to re- 
side at Slough, near Windsor. He now devoted him- 
self entirely to science; and the constructing of tele- 
scopes, and observations of the heavens, continued to 
form the occupations of the remainder of his life. 
Astronomy is indebted to him for many other most 
interesting discoveries besides the celebrated one of 
which we have just given an account, as well as for a 
variety of speculations of the most ingenious, origi- 
nal, and profound character. But of these we cannot 
here attempt any detail. He also introduced some im- 
portant improvements into the construction of the 
reflecting telescope, besides continuing to fabricate 
that instrument cf dimensions greatly exceeding any 
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that had been formerly attempted, with the powers 
surpassing, in nearly a corresponding degree, what 
had ever been before obtained. The largest telescope 
which he ever made, was his famous one of forty feet 
long, which he erected at Slough, for the king. It 
was begun about the end of the year 1785, and on 
the 28th of August 1789 the enormous tube was 
poised on the complicated, but ingeniously contrived 
mechanism by which its movements were to be regu- 
lated, and ready for use. On the same day a new 
satellite of Saturn was detected by it, being the sixth 
which had been observed attendant upon that planet. 
A seventh was afterwards discovered by means of the 
same instrument. This telescope has recently been 
taken down, and replaced by another of only one half 
the length, constructed by Mr J. Herschel, the dis- 
tinguished son of the subject of our present sketch. 
Herschel himself eventually became convinced that no 
telescope could surpass in magnifying power one of 
from twenty to twenty-five feet in length. The 
French astronomer, Lalande, in his continuation of 
Montucla’s History of the Mathematics, states, that 
he was informed by George III. himself, that it was 
at his desire that Herschel was induced to make the 
telescope at Slough of the extraordinary length he 
did, his own wish being that it should not be more 
than thirty feet long. 

So extraordinary was the ardour of this great as- 
tronomer in the study of his favourite science, that 
for many years, it has been asserted, he never was in 
bed at any hour during which the stars were visible. 
And he made almost all his observations, whatever was 
the season of the year, not under cover, but in his 
garden, and in the open air—and generally without 

un attendant. ‘here was mucl that was altogether 
peculiar to himself, not only in the process by which 
he fabricated his telescopes, but also in his manner ot 
using them. One of the attendants in the king’s 
observatory at Richmond, who had formerly been a 
workman in Ramsden’s establishment, was forcibly 
reminded, on seeing Herschel take an obervation, of 
a remark which his old master had made. Having 
just completed one of his best telescopes, Ramsden, 
addressing himself to his workmen, said, “This, I 
believe, is the highest degree of perfection that we 
opticians by profession will ever arrive at; if any im- 
provement of importance shall ever after this be intro- 
duced in the making of telescopes, it will be by some 
one who has not been taught his art by us.” 

Some years before his death the degree of Doctor 
of Laws was conferred upon Herschel by the Univer- 
sity of Oxford; and jn 1816, his late Majesty, then 
Prince Regent, bestowed upon him the Hanoverian 
aud Guelphie Order of Knighthood. He died on the 
23d of August 1822, when he was within a few months 
of having completed his eighty-fourth year.—Library of 
aintertaining Knowledge. 


THE BISCUIT. 
{PROM THE MILITARY SKETCH Book. | 


Oun advanced guard had been skirmishing with the 
enemy for five days, and with empty stomachs. The 
commissary of the division had either missed us in his 
march with the provisions, for which he had been dis- 
patched to the rear, or else had not. been successful in 
procuring a supply..-.But whatever might have been 
the cause, the consequence was trying to us; for the 
inen, officers and all, were wholly without provisions for 
three days. At the time the commissary went to the 
rear, two pounds of biscuit, one pound of meat, and a 
pint of wine, were served out to each individual; and 
upon this quantity we were forced to exist for five 
days; fur nothing was to be bought. If we had been 
loaded with gold, we could not have purchased a mor- 
sel of any sort of food. 

Most of the men, from having been accustomed to dis- 
appointment of supplies of rations, managed their little 
stock of provisions so economically, that it lasted nearly 
three days, but the greater part finished it in half the 
time. As the men grew weaker, the work grew 
heavier ; and as hunger increased, so did the necessity for 
physical exertion. 
peer) and every hour of the day brought a skirmish, 
either with their little squads of cavalry, their rifle- 
men, or their voltigeurs. The latter were troops of 
very short stature and strong make, very much esteem- 
ed by Napoleon. ‘They wore short breechés and half 
gaiters, and none of the men were more than five feet 
three inches high. The rifles would advance by the 
cover of a hedge, or hill Neale ae while the voltigeurs 
would suddenly dart out from a ditch, into which they 
had crept under cover of the weeds, and ‘fall upon our 
picquets with the ferocity of bull-dogs; and when they 
were mastered, would (if not killed, wounded, or held 
fast) scamper off like kangaroos. In like manner the 
cavalry would try tosurprise us; or, if they could steal 
upon us, would dash up, fire their pistols, and, if well 
opposed, gallop off again. 

mn the fifth morning after the commissary had de- 
livered the rations above mentioned, we had a very 
sharp brush with the enemy. A company of infantry 
and a few dragoons were ordered to aisloaze the French 
from a house in which they had a party, and which was 
necessary to the security of our position; for, from this 
house, they used to sally upon our picquets in a most 
annoying manner. ‘The French, not more than fifty in 
number, made a considerable resistance; they received 
the English with a volley from the windows, and im- 
mediately retreated to a high bank behind the house. 
From this point they continued to fire until their flank 
was threatened by our dragoons, when they retreate: in 


The enemy were constantly annoy-. 


double-quick disorder, leaving about fifteen killed and 
wounded. : 

Our men were then starving. The poor fellows, al- 
though they had forgotten their animal wants in the 
execution of their duty, plainly displayed in their 
faces the weakness of their bodies. Every man of 
the crowded encampment looked wan and melancholy ; 
and all kept up their flagging spirits by resolution 
and patience. Many a manly fellow felt in silence 
the bitterness of his situation. There were no upbraid- 
ings, for all were sufferers alike. 

In about an hour after the taking of the old house in 
front, I went out from our huts in a crowd to see the 
place of action. I met four or five of our men wounded, 
led -and carried by their comrades. The officer com- 
manding the party now joined me, and walked back to 
the house, to give farther directions regarding other 
wounded men not yet removed. When we had gone 
about fifty yards, we met a wounded soldier carried very 
slowly inablanket by four men. As soon as he saw 
the officer who was along with me, he cried out ina 
feeble but forced voice, ‘* Stop! stop !—lay me down— 
let me speak to the captain.” The surgeon, who was 
along with him, had_ no objection, for, in_ my opinion, 
he thought the man beyond the power of his skill, and 
the sufferer was laid gently down upon the turf, under 
the shade of a projecting rock. I knew the wounded 
man’s face in a moment, for I had often remarked him 
as being a steady, well-conducted soldier; his age was 
about forty-one or two, and he had a wife and two chil- 
dren in England. I saw death in the poor fellow’s face, 
He was shot in the throat, or rather between the shoul- 
der and the throat; the ball passed apparently down- 
wards, probably from having been fired from the little 
hill on which the French posted themselves when they 
leftthehouse. The blood gurgled from the wound at every 
exertion he made to speak. I asked the surgeon what he 
thought of the man, and that gentleman whispered, “It 
is all over with him.” He said he had done every thing 
he could to stop the blood, but found, from the situation 
of the wound, that it was impossible to succeed. 

The dying soldier, on being laid down, held out his 
hand to my friend the Captain, which was not only cor- 
dially received, but pressed with pity and tenderness 
by that officer. ‘¢.Sir,” said the unhappy man, gazing 
upon his Captain with a look such as | shall never for- 
get—* Sir, vou have been my best friend ever since ] 
entered the regiment—you have been every man’s friend 
in the company, and a good officer.—God bless you! 

You saved me once from punishment, which you and all 
knew afterwards that I was unjustly sentenced to. God 
bless you!”” Here the tears came from his eyes, and neither 
the Captain, nor any one around, could conceal their kin- 
dred sensation. 

The poor sufferer resumed—“ I have only to beg, 
Sir, you will take care that my dear wife and little 
ones shall have my back pay as soon as possible ;—I 
am not many hours for this world.” The Captain 
pressed his hand, but could not speak. He hid his 
face in his handkerchief. 

“T have done my duty, Captain—have I not, Sir ?” 

“You have, Tom, you have, and nobly done it,” re- 

plied the Captain, with great emotion. 
__“ God bless you !—I have only one thing more to say.” 
‘Then addressing one of his comrades, he asked for his 
haversack, which was immediately handed tohim. ‘1 
have only one thing to say, Captain,” said he, “7 
have not been very well this week, Sir, and did not eat 
all my rations. I have one biscuit—it is all I possess. 
You, as well as others, Sir, are without bread; take it 
for the sake of a poor grateful soldier—take it—take it, 
Sir, and God be with you !” 

The poor good-natured creature was totally exhausted 
as he cuncluded ; he leaned back—his eyes grew a dull 
glassy colour—his face still paler, and he expired in 
about ten minutes after on the spot. The Captain wept 
like a child. 

Few words were spoken. The body was borne along 
with us to the wood where the division was bivouacked, 
and the whole of the company to which the man belonged 
attended his interment, which took place in about two 
hours after. He was wrapped inhis blanket, just as he 
was, and laid in the earth. ‘The Captain himself read a 
prayer over his grave, and pronounced a short but im- 
pressive eulogy on the merits of the departed. He 
showed the men the biscuit, as he related to them the 
manner in which it had been given to him, and he de- 
clared he would never taste it, but keep the token in 
remembrance of the good soldier, even though he starved. 
The commissary, however, arrived that night, and pre- 
vented the necessity of trial to the Captain’s amiable re- 
solution. At the same time, I do believe that nothing 
would have made him eat the biscuit. 

This is no tale of fiction : the fact occurred before the 
author’s eyes. Let no man, then, in his ignorance, 
throw taunts upon the soldier, and tell him that his gay 
apparel and his daily bread are paid for out of the citi- 
zen’s pocket. Rather let him think on this biscuit, and 
reflect, that the soldier earns his crust as well as he, and 
when the day of trial comes, will bear the worst and 
most appalling privations, to keep the enemy from 
snatching the last biscuit out of the citizen’s mouth. It 
is for his countrymen at home that he starves—it is for 
them he dies. 


THE ENCHANTED SLEDGE. 


One of the most important employments at a certain 
period of the pastoral year in the south of Scotland, is 
the digging, drying, and driving home of the peat, 
which is almost the only fuel in these parts. The 
tough surface is paired off with the turf-spade, or 
Jiaughter ; the firmer moss beneath is cut, by means of 
a spade ofa particular construction, into quadrangu- 
lar pieces rather more than a foot in length; these are 
lifted and laid along, side by side, till they acquire a 
certain hardness, when they are set on end, into a 
multitude of little pyramids, something in the same 


way as soldiers pile their muskets. After continuing 
in this position for some time, the peats are collected 
and built into wind-raws and rickles—small heaps, that 
is, through which the wind sifts, and gives them that 
degree of dryness that they are fit for burning. They 
are then driven home, built into large stacks for win- 
ter use, and covered with thatch. 

As the moss best fitted for furnishing this kind of 
fuel is frequently found at the tops of nearly inacces- 
sible mountains, the driving of the fuel home requires 
long and patient labour ; for a very small load only can 
be removed at a time, and that by a road that every 
step must be looked to before it is ventured upon. 
Wheeled teams would be totally unmanageable on 
many. of these trackless steeps. What is called a slype 
is therefore used, which resembles a cart dismounted 
from its wheels, only the shafts have a curve upwards, 
so as to bring them up to the horse’s sides, while the 
body of the vehicle s/ypes, or slides, along the ground. 
In places still more impracticable, where the action 
of shafts would bring the horse to the ground, or 
knock it about too unmercifully, the sled, or sledge, 
is resorted to, which has no shafts, but is drawn by 
chains fastened with hooks, which may be lifted out 
whenever the act of drawing is relaxed. 

In this occupation of driving home peats ina sled, 
Thomas Leyttle was employed when a very odd ad- 
venture befel him. Thomas was a man that conduct- 
ed his horse and cart after a most primitive manner. 
With the simple sort of carriage which has been. 
described, it will readily be imagined that the har- 
ness was not of a very tasteful description. The 
horse was not taught with a curb-bridle to arch its 
neck proudly, but was led by a halter of hemp, fast- 
ened round its head, without either blinders or bit. 
This halter was of considerable length, and it was 
the shepherd’s practice to hold by its extremity with 
both hands brought round behind him, while he walked 
in front of his equipage, pulling stoutly, and thereby 
acting in.some sort asa trace horse. The head of the 
animal was thus brought into an horizontal position 
in a line with its neck, and projected very much like 
the mouth of a piece of ordnance over its carriage. 

In this way the good man saw any obstacle which 
the rough tract presented, and avoided or removed 
it. Many atime did he pushover with his foot a large 
stone, which bounded off down the side of the moun- 
tain, to theno little risk and very great terror of the 
sheep that happened to be feeding there—and all be- 
cause he was a merciful man to his beast.. He seldom 
looked back. When the horse wanted a few moments 
rest, it madea pause of its own accord, as, to be sure, 
it best knew when such a pause was necessarv; and 
its conductor good naturedly halted, too, till it was the 
horse’s pleasure to move forward again. Thomas 
did not alter his position upon these occasions, but 
stood in the middle of the path, keeping the halter 
at the stretch, and ready to proceed whenever he found 
the mass behind him in motion. If, as it some- 
times happened, the horse was disposed to lengthen 
out these breathing-times rather unreasonably, it 
was admonished by one or two tugs at the halter, 
and a‘‘Pull, Croppy, pull!” 

One day that Thomas was bringing home a load, 
he stopped when hecame near the door of his hut, 
and called ont as usual, “Eppie, come and help me 
to coup!”’ His wife, thus summoned, came accord- 
ingly to assist in unloading ; but when Thomas turn- 
ed round for that purpose, there was nothing to be 
seen but his venerable white horse standing peace- 
ably behind him; the load he had piled up at the 
peathill was gone; the vehicle he had piled it in 
was gone too. This to the reader may appear strange 
—and so it was, no doubt; but Thomas understood 
at once how the case stood; the fairies, he knew 
well, were playing a prank with him, and had cast 
glamour in his eyes; and, in order to confound him 
more, had left all other things visible, while they 
concealed the sled from his sight. It often happens, 
however, that no more than one person is bewitched at 
one time in this way 3 and Thomas made no doubt that 
the sled, though not discernible by him, was in its proper 
place, and palpable to his wife’s organs. He theretore 
Saw no use it would serve to make an ado about so sim- 
ple a matter ; and walking round to the place where the 
sled should have been, he desired his wife to lift out the 
one hook while he lifted out the other, that the horse 
might go at liberty till the sled should be emptied. An 
idea similar to that which had occurred to the husband 
struck his wife also; namely, that her eyes were under 
a spell; and she passed her hand across them, without 
moving from the spot on which she stood, Finding that 
this operation did not help her vision any thing, she was 
compelled to say, but with some hesitation, *‘ Really, 
Thamas, I canna just say that I see the sled.” 

‘Ye canna say that ye see’t, can yeno?” said Tho- 
mas, groping in the empty space, evidently afraid that 
he should knock his shins against something, ‘‘ An that 
be the case, I canna say that I see it clearly mysell.”’ 

Comparing notes, the couple now agreed that it was 
most advisable to let the good folksof Faery finish their 
frolic ; and that, if they themselves adjourned to their 
mid-day repast (for it was about the hollow and hungry 
hour of noon), it was highly probable the charm would 
be dissipated on their return, and the load of turf restor- 
ed toits place, visible as well as tangible. The careful 
peasant observed, however, that it would be an awkward 
thing if the horse should go picking of grass among the 
knolls, overturn the load, and perhaps break the sled in 
some inconvenient spot. To prevent this, he tied the 
halter to the door-post; and then both went into the 
house together. 
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The pair cautiously abstained from showing any signs 
of impatience, or even curiosity, knowing that any thing 
ofthat kind would only tempt their tormentors to pro- 
Jong the delusion. Not even a peep from the window 
was indulged; but, in return for this exemplary submis- 
sion, they fully expected to find allas it should be when 
the time for resuming. the business of the day came. 
The time did come; but it did not bring the realization 
of their expectations. ‘The horse, which they had left 
tied to the door-post, was still there, and stood patiently 
with its head dropped from the accustomed horizontal 
level, and one of its hind feet lifted a little way from the 
ground; but no sled nor peats appeared. Thomas did 
not rest satisfied with appearances; he knew how deceit- 
ful these often are, and, repeating the proverb, that “‘see- 
ing’s believing, but feeling’s the truth,” he made assu- 
rance doubly sure, by cautiously groping all about the 
spot which the vehicle should have occupied. 

He did murmur a little on finding that the case was 
hopeless. ‘Granting that the creatures had porridge 
to make, and pots to boil,” he said, “‘and did need fires 
in the winter season, to be sure they must have fuel, and 
he would not have grudged them the peats—no, nor 
twice as many; but to take the bit sled too Us It was 
probable the wasterfu’ things would just break it up for 
firewood, and it would take him a week to make a new 
one—that is, it would have taken him so long if he had 
had wood for the purpose, but he had used the last spar 
about the house to mend the handbarrow the week be- 
fore.” He went on with these melancholy reflections— 
‘¢ Winter was coming on, and the greater part of the peats 
were out on the hill. It was true, his wife and himself 
might sit in the nook, and try to keep their fingers warm 
by blowing on them; yet what method they were to 
fall upon to make the water boil for their porridge, he 
did not pretend to be able to discover.” In this mood he 
upharnessed the horse, and ordered his wife to carry the 
furniture within doors beside Christian folk—though, he 
added, it was indeed of small value, now that the sled 
was gone. He turned the horse to grass, and, being 
greatly chagrined, sat him down, and Spoke more dis- 
respectfully of the * folk in green”’ all the evening than 
ever he had ventured to do before. According to his 
view, such conduct was far from being creditable to 
them; for, though he had shown a willingness to ac- 
knowledge their power, and to bear a harmless Joke at 
their hands, they had done him a serious mischief. This, 
he knew, was quite contrary to their usual practice; for, 
though freakish, they are not malicious, and if their fro- 
lics are patiently submitted to, it commonly procures 
for the prudent rustic a speedy cessation of them. 

But if Thomas’s despondency was for some time 
great, it happened shortly after, to his unspeakable 
satisfaction, that, being out on the hill to look after 
his flock, he Seesuened ais sled, filled with peats, as he 
had loaded it, standing about half way on the road be- 
twixt the peat-hill and his house. He was at first chary 
of believing that the thing was real ; for he argued, legiti- 
mately enough, that if the fairies had the power to pre- 
vent him from seeing what did exist, they might also be 
able to make things appear which were not; and the 
malicious spirit which they had already displayed led 
him to suspect that their persecution was not at end. 
Having satisfied himself, however, by repeated inspec- 
tion and handling, that it actually was his lost sled 
which he now saw and grasped, he determined not to 
trust it again out of his sight, and, having unloaded it, 
drew it home with great labour, and then called his wife 
to watch it, whilst he ran to put the horse in yoke. 

It was now that he repented of the harsh expressions 
he had lately used towards the ‘ good neighbours.” 
“‘ They had played him a foul plisky,” he said, “ but 
not so bad as he once thought it, and he had spoken 
over rashly against them.” He thought it best, how- 
ever, to place as little confidence as possible in them for 
the future. It is supposed that the eye of a Christian 
person can protect any thing it is fixed upon from being 
made the sport or the prey of these little mischievous 
imps; thus, if the nurses watch a child with sufficient 
care, there is no danger of its being stolen: and Tho- 
mas determined to make use of this same precaution for 
the preservation of his sled. The idea of keeping an 
eye upon it, himself, however, while travelling to and 
from the peat hill, was one that never entered his head. 
A modern driver would have found no difficulty in 
keeping his vehicle in sight at the same time that he 
managed the horse; but Thomas considered the assist- 
ance he rendered, and the example he showed by tug- 
ging at the extremity of the halter, to be indispensable 
—and therefore he proposed that his wife should accom- 

any him and keep up the necessary degree of surveil- 
Teudes Still the couple did not avow the fears which 
led to this course; that would have been to forespeak 
the illthey dreaded. But the husband said he had ob- 
served that the sled, in descending any steep part of the 
road, rushed upon the heels of his horse, which, thus 
assailed, was apt to leap hastily forward, to the great 
‘risk of being overturned, and doing him some injury. 
fle therefore conceived that it would be advantageous 
to have a person who might prevent this by pulling 
backwards ; and his wife, who had been no less alarmed 
than himself at the thought of blowing her fingers in a 
cold corner through winter, readily acquiesced in this 
arrangement. 

Thomas related the whole circumstances of this affair 
to the minister of the parish some time after they occur- 
red. That worthy man listened attentively to the full 
detail, and then proceeded, with his habitual solemnity 
of manner, to remark, that with respect to the existence 
of ghosts, guardian angels, and other beings of a purely 
spiritual nature, he was not called upon on the present 
occasion to make any observations. The question before 
him, he said, was in regard to fairies. . Now, these crea- 
tures were sometimes accounted to possess corporeal fa- 
culties, and sometimes the popular belief attributed to 
them feats such as could be performed only by ethereal 
essences, which involved a reductio ad absurdum; for 


low could matter become immaterial, and vice versa 2 


For this reason, he had no hesitation in giving it as 
his opinion that no such beings as fairies existed; and 
therefore they could neither feloniously nor per ludi- 
briwm; abstract, or withdraw in any manner, any goods 
or property of any description. In explanation of 
the particular case now submitted to him, he sug- 
gested that the hooks which fastened the chains to 
thesled might have slipped out by some accident, and 
the thing never have been observed, as Thomas ac- 
knowledged that it was his practice to continue his 
way without once looking behind him. Our shepherd, 


however, by no means agreed either to the argument for 


non-existence of fairies, or to the solution which the 
minister gave regarding the temporary abstraction of 
his sledge. ‘It wadna do,” he said, “‘ for learned men 
to confess the truth of sic cantrips, and they needs must 
say something againstit. But the thing was as clear as 
day.” 


Column for Waturalists. 


BIRDS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

Trove least in size, the glittering mantle of the humming- 
bird entitles it to the first place in the list of the new world, 
It may truly be called the bird of Paradise; and had it existed 
in the old world, would have claimed the title, instead of the 
bird which has now the honour to bear it. See it darting 
through the air, almost as quick as thought !—now it is within 
a yard of your fire !—in an instant it is gone !—now it flutters 
from flower to flower to sip the silver dew—it is now a ruby— 
now a topaz—now an emerald—now all burnished gold. Cayenne 
and Demerara produce the same humming-birds. Perhaps 
you would wish to know something of their haunts, Chiefly 
in the months of July and August the tree called Bois Immor- 
tel, very common in Demerara, bears abundance of red blossom, 
which stays on the trees some weeks; then it is that most of the 
humming-birds are very plentiful. The wild red sage isalso their 
favourite shrub, and they buzz like bees round theblossom of the 
Wallaba tree. Indeed, there is scarce a flower in the interior o¢ 
on the sea-coast, but what receives frequent visits from one or 
other of the species. On entering the forest on the rising land 
in the interior, the blue and green, the smallest brown, no big- 
ger than the humble bee, with two long feathers in the tail, are 
to beseen. As you advance towards the mountains of Demee 
rara, other species of humming-birds present themselves. It 
seems to be an erroneous opinion that the humming-bird lives 
entirely on the honey-dew. Almost every flower of the tropi- 
cal climates contains insects of one kind or other; now the hum- 
ming-bird is most busy about the flowers an hour or two before 
sunrise, and after a shower of rain; and it is just at this time 
that the insects come out to the edge of the flower, in order 
that the sun’s rays may dry the nocturnal dew and rain which 
they have received. On opening the stomach of the humming- 
bird, dead insects are found there, 

Next to the humming-birds, the cotingas display the gayest 
plumage. They are of five species. Perhaps the scarlet cotinga 
is the richest of the five, and is one of those birds which are 
found in the deepest recesses of the forest. His crown is flam- 
ing red; to this abruptly succeeds a dark shining brown, reach- 
ing half way down the back; the remainder of the back, the 
rump, and tail, the extremity of which is edged with black, are 
a lovely red; the belly is somewhat lighter red; the breast 
reddish black; the wings brown, He has no song, is solitary, 
and utters a monotonous whistle which sounds like ‘* quet.’’ 
He is fond of the seeds of the hitia tree, and those of the siloa- 
boli trees. The purple-throated cotinga has black wings, and 
every other part alight and glossy blue, save the throat, which 
is purple. The pompadour cotinga is entirely purple, except 
his wings, which are white, their first five feathers tipped with 
brown The fifth species is the celebrated campanero of the 
Spaniards, called dara by the Indians, and bell-bird by the 
English. He is about the size of the jay. His plumage is 
white as snow. On his forehead rises a spiral tube nearly three 
inches long It is jet black, dotted all over with small white 
feathers. It has a communication with the palate, and, when 
filled with air, looks like a spire; when empty, it becomes pen. 
dulous. His note is loud and clear, like the sound of a bell, 
and may be heard at the distance of three miles. In the midst 
of these extensive wilds, generally on the dried top of an aged 
mora, almost out of gun reach, you will see the campaneros. 
No sound or song from any of the winged inhabitants of the 
forest, not even the clearly pronounced ‘* whip-poor-wills” from 
the goat-sucker, cause such astonishment as the toll of the 
campanero. With many of the feathered race, he pays the tri- 
bute of a morning anil evening song, and even when the me- 
ridian sun has shut in silence the mouth of almost the whole of 
animated nature, the campanero still cheers the forest. You 
hear his toll, and then a pause again, and then a toll again, and 
again a pause. Then he is silent for six or eight minutes, and 
then another toll, and so on. He is never seen to feed with 
the other cotingas, nor is it known in what part of Guiana he 
makes his nest. 

Whilst the cotingas attract your attention by their superior 
plumage, the singular form of the toucan makes a lasting im- 
pression on your memory. There are three species of toucans 
in Demerara, and three diminutives, which may be called tou- 
canets. The largest of the first species frequents the mangrove 
trees on the sea-coast, He is never seen in the interior till you 
reach Macoushia, where he is found in the neighbourhood of the 
river Tacatore. The other two species are very -common. 
They feed entirely on the fruits of the forest, and, though of 
the pie kind, never kill the young of other birds, or touch care 
rion. They are very noisy in rainy weather. The sound which 
the bouradi or the larger makes, is like the clear yelping of a 
puppy dog, and you fancy he says “ pia-po-o-co,” and thus the 
South American Spaniards call him piapoco. All the toucanets 
feed on the same trees on which the toucan feeds, and every spe- 
cies of this family, of enormous bill, lays its eggs in the hollow 
trees. Theyare social, but not gregarious. You may sometimes 
see eight or ten in company, and from this you may suppose 
they are gregarious; but upon closer examination, you will find 
it has only been a dinner party, which breaks up and disperses 
towards roosting time, The flight of the toucan is by jerks; in 
the actiou of flying it seems incommoded by its huge dispropor- 
tioned bill; if theextraordinary form and size of the bill expose 
the toucan to ridicule, its colours make it amends. 

The houtou ranks high in beauty amongst the birds of Deme- 


rara; his whole body is green, with a bluish cast in the wings 
and tail; his crane, which he erects at pleasure, consists of black 
in the centre, surrounded with lovely blue of two different 
shades; he has a triangular black spot, edged with blue, behind 
the eye, extending to the ear; and on his breast a sable tuft, 
consisting of nine feathers edged also with blue. This bird 
seems to suppose that its beauty can be increased by trimming 
the tail, which undergoes the same operation as our hair in 4 
barber’s shop, only with this difference, that Tt uses its own 
beak, which is serrated, in lieu of a pair of scissors; as soon a9 
his tail is full grown, he begins about an inch from the extremi- 
ty of the two largest feathers init, and cuts away the web on 
both sides of the shaft, making a gap about an inch long. Both 
male and female Adonise their tails in this manner, which gives 
them a remarkable appearance amongst other birds, The thick 
and gloomy forests are the places preferred by the houtou. In 
those far-extending wilds, about day-break, you hear him arti- 
culate, in a distinct and mournful tone, ‘‘houtou, houtou.” 
Move cautiously on where the sound proceeds from, and you 
will see him sitting in the underwood, and very rarely is he 
seen in the lofty trees, except the bastard siloaboli tree, the fruit 
of which is gratefulto him. He makes no nest, but rears his 
young in a hole in the sand, generally on the side of a hill. 

The cassique, in size, is larger than the starling; he covets 
the society of man, but disdains to live by his labours. When 
nature calls for support, he repairs to the neighbouring forest, 
and there partakes of the store of fruits and seeds which shehas 
produced in abundance for her aérial tribes. When his_repast 
is over, he returns to man, and pays the little tribute which he 
owes him for his protection; he takes his station on a tree close 
to his house, and there for hours together pours forth a suceession 
of imitative notes. His own gong is sweet, but very short. If 
a toucan be yelping in the neighbourhood, he drogs it, and imi- 
tates him. Then he will amuse his protector with the cries of 
different species of the woodpecker; and when the sheep bleat, 
he will distinctly imitate them. Then comes his own song 
again, and if a puppy dog or a guinea fow] interrupt him, he 
takes them off admirably; and by his different gestures during 
the time, you would conclude that he enjoys the sport. The 
cassique is gregarious, and imitates any sound he hears with 
such exactness, that he goes by no other name than that of 
mocking-bird amongst the colonists. At breeding (ime, a nums 
ber of these pretty choiristers resort to a tree near the planter’s 
house, and from its outside branches weave their pendulous 
nests. Soconscious do they seem that they never give offence, 
and so little suspicious are they of receiving any injury from 
man, that they will choose a tree within forty yards from his 
house, and eccupy the branches so low down that he may peep 
into the nests. The proportions of the cassique are so fine, that 
he may be said to be a model of symmetry in ornithology. On 
each wing hehasa bright yellow spot, and his rump, belly, and 
half the tail, are of the same colour. All the rest of the body is 
black. His beak is the colour of sulphur, but it fades in death, 
and requires the same operation as the bill of the toucan to make 
it keep its colours. 

You would not be long in the forests of Demerara without 
noticing the woodpeckers. You may meet with them feeding 
at all hours of the day. Well may they do so. Were they 
to follow the example of most of the other birds, and only feed 
in the morning and evening, they would be often on short al- 
lowance, for they sometimes have to labour three or four hours 
at the tree before they get at the food. The sound which the 
largest kind makes in hammering against the bark of the tree, 
is so loud, that you would never suppose. it to proceed from the 
efforts of a bird. You would take it to be the woodman, with 
his axe, trying, by a sturdy blow often repeated, whether the 
tree was sound or not. There are fourteen species here; the 
largest the size of a magpie, the smallest not bigger than the 
wren. They are all beautiful, and the greater part of them 
have their heads ornamented with a fine crest, moveable at 
pleasure. It is said if you once give a dog a bad name, whe- 
ther innocent or guilty, he never loses it. It sticks close to 
him wherever he goes, He has many a kick and many a blow 
to bear on account of it, and there is nobody to stand up for 
him. The woodpecker is little better off. The proprietors 
of woods in Europe have long accused him of injuring their 
timber, by boring holes in it, and letting in the water, which 
soon rots it. The colonists in America have the same com- 
plaints against him. Had he the power of speech, he could 
soon make a defence, ‘* Mighty lords of the woods,” he would 
say to man, ** why do you wrongfully accuse me? Why do you 
hunt me up and down to death for an imaginary offence? I have 
never spoiled a leaf of your property, much less your wood. 
Your merciless shot strikes me at the very time I am doing 
you a service. But your shortsightedness will not let you see 
it, or your pride is above examining closely the actions of so 
insigviflcant a little bird as I am, If there be that spark of 
feeling in your breast, which they say man possesses, or ought 
to possess, above all other animals, do a poor injured creature a 
little kindness, and watch me in your woods only for one day. 
I never wormed your healthy trees. I should perish for want 
in the attempt. The sound bark would easily resist the force 
of my bill; and were I even to pierce through it, there would 
be nothing inside that I could fancy, or my stomach digest. I 
often visit them, it is true, but a knock or two convinces me that 
I must go elsewhere for support; and were you to listen atten- 
tively to the sound which my bill causes, you would know whe- 
ther I am upon a healthy or an unhealthy tree. Wood and bark 
are not my food, I live entirely upon the insects which have al- 
ready formed a lodgement in the distempered tree, When the 
sound informs me that my prey is there, I labour for hours to- 
gether till I get at it; and, by consuming it, for my own support, 
I prevent its further depredations in that part. Thus I discover 
for your hidden and unsuspected foe, which has been devouring 
your wood in such secrecy, that you had not the least suspicion it 
was there. The hole which I make, in order to get at the perni- 
cious vermin, will be seen by you as you pass under the tree. 1 
leave it asa signal to tell you, that yourtree has already stood too 
long. It is pastits prime. Millions of insects, engendered by 
disease, are preying upon its vitals; ere long it will fall a log in 
useless ruins. Warned by this loss, cut down the rest in time, 
and spare, O spare, the unoffending woodpecker.”—Waaderings 
of Charles Waterton in South America. 
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Prick THREE HALFreNcrE. 


GENERAL INVITATIONS, 
¢¢ Pray, do call in an easy way some evening, you 
and Mrs Balderstone: we are sure to be at home, and 
shall be most happy to see you.”” Suchis the kind in- 
Vitation one is apt to get from consideralsly intimate 
acquaintances, who, equally resolved against the for- 
mality and the expense of a particular entertainment 
on your account, hope to avoid both evils by making: 
your visit a matter of accident. If you be a man of 


* some experience, you will know that all such attempts 


to make bread and cheese do that which is more pro- 
perly the business of a pair of fowls, end in disap- 
pointment; and you will, therefore, take care to wait 
till the general invitation becomes a particular one. 
But there are inexperienced people in this world who 
think every thingisas it seems, and areapt to be great- 

; ly deceived regarding this accidental mode of visiting. 
For the sake of these last, I shall relate the following 
adventure:— _ 

I had been remarkably busy one summer, and, con- 
sequently, obliged to refuse all kinds of invitations, 
general and particular. The kin@ wishes of my friends 
had accumulated upon me somewhat. after the manner 
of the tunes frozen up in Baron Munchausen’s French 
horn; and it seemed as if a whole month would have 
been necessary to thaw out and discharge the whole of 
these obligations. A beginning, however, is always 
something; and, accordingly, one rather splashy 
evening in November, I can’t tell how it was, but a 
desire came simultaneously over myself and Mrs Bal- 
derstone—it seemed to be by sympathy—of stepping 
out to see Mr and Mrs Currie, a married pair, who 
had been considerably more pressing in their general 
invitations than any other of our friends. We both 
knew that there was a cold duck in the house, besides 
a bit of cheese just sent home by Nicholson, and un- 
derstood tobe more than excellent. But, as the old Scots 

_ song says, the ¢id had come over us, and forth we must 
go. No-sooner said than done. Five minutes more 
saw us leaving our comfortable home, my wife carry- 
ing.a cap pinned under her cloak, while to my pocket 
was consigned her umbrageous comb. As we paced 
along, we speculated only on the pleasure which we 
should give to our friends by thus at last paying them 
a visit, when perhaps all hope of our ever doing so 
was dead within them. Nor was it possible altogether 
to omit reflecting, like the dog invited by his friend 
tv sup, upon the entertainment which lay before us ; 
for certainly on such an occasion the fatted calf could 
hardly expect to be spared. ret 

Full of the satisfaction which we were to give and 
receive, we were fully into the house before we thought 
ig necessary to inquire if any body was at home. The 
servant girl, surprised by the forward confidence of 
our entrée, evidently forgot her duty, and acknow- 
ledged, when she should have denied, the presence of 
her master and mistress in the house. We were 
shown into a dining-room as clean, cold, and stately 
as an alabaster cave, and which had the appearance of 
being but rarely lighted by the blaze of hospitality. 
My first impulse was to relieve my pocket, before sit- 
ting down, of the comb, which I thought was now 
about being put to its proper use; but the chill of the 
room stayed my hand. I observed, at the same time, 
that my wife, like the man under the influence of Eo- 
lus in the fable, manifested no symptom of parting with 
her cloak. Ere we could communicate our mutual 
sensations of incipient disappointment, Mrs Currie 
entered with a flurried surprised air, and made a pro- 
digious effort to give us welcome. But, alas ! poor 
Mr Currie; he had been seized in the afternoon with 
a strange vertigo and sickness, and was now endea- 
vouring, by the advice of Dr Boak, to get some repose. 
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It will be svch a disappointment to him when he 


learns that you were here, for he would have been so 
happy to see you. We must just entertain the hope, 
however, to see you some other night.””, Although the 
primary idea in our minds at this moment was un- 
questionably the desperatio cibi—the utter hopeless- 
ness of supper in this quarter—we betrayed, of course, 
no feeling but sympathy in the illness of our unfor- 
tunate friend, and a regret for having called at so in- 
auspicious a moment. Had any unconcerned person 
witnessed our protestations, he could have formed 
no suspicion that we ever contemplated supper, or 
were now in the least disappointed. We felt anxious 
about nothing but to relieve Mrs Currie, as soon as 
possible, of the inconvenience of our visit, more es- 
pecially as the chill of the room was now piercing us 
tothe bone. We therefore retired, under a shower 
of mutual compliments, and condolences, and ‘‘hopes,”’ 
and ‘ sorries,”” 
at last slamming after us witha noise which seemed to 
say, ‘‘ How very glad I am to get quit of you !” 

When we got to the street, we certainly did not 
feel quite so mortified as the dog already alluded to, 
seeing that we had not, like him, been tossed over 
the window. But still the reverse of prospect was so 
very bitter, that for some time we could hardly be- 
lieve that the adventure was real. By this time we had 
expected to be seated snug at supper, side by side with 
two friends, who, we anticipated, would almost ex- 
pire with pleasure at seeing us. But ‘here, on the 
contrary, we were turned, out upon the cold inhos- 
pitable street, without a friend’s face to cheer us. 
We still recollected that the cold duck remained as a 
fortress to fall back upon; but, being now fairly agog 
in the adventure, the idea of returning home, re in- 
fecta, was not to be thought of. Supper we must 
have in some other house than our own, let it cost 
what it may. “ Well,” said Mrs Balderstone, “ there 
are the Jacksons! They live not far from this— 
suppose we drop-in upon them. I’m sure we have 
had enough of invitations to their house. The very 
last time I met Mrs Jackson on the street, she told 
me she was never going to ask us again—we had re- 
fused so long—she was going, she said, just to let us 
come if we liked, and when we liked.” Off we went, 
therefore, to try the Jacksons. 

On applying at the door of this house, it flew open, 
as it were by enchantment, and the servant girl, so far 
from hesitating like the other, seemed to expect no 
question to be asked on entrée. We moved into the 
lobby, and inquired if Mr and Mrs Jackson were at 
home, which was answered by the girl with a surprised 
affirmative. We now perceived, from the pile of hats 
and cloaks in the lobby, as well as a humming noise 
from one of the rooms, that the Jacksons had a large 
company, and that we were understood by the servant 
to be part of it. The Jacksons thought we'(I know 
my wife thought so, although I never asked,) give 
some people particular invitations. Her object was 
now to make an honourable retreat, for, although my 
dress was not entirely a walking one, and my wife’s 
cap was brought with the prospect of makingan appear- 
ance of dress, we were by no means fit to match with 
those ‘who had dressed on purpose for the party, even 
although we were asked to join them., Just at this 


“moment, Mrs Jackson happened to cross the lobby, on 


hospitable thoughts intent, and saw us, than whom, 
perhaps, she would rather have seen a basilisk. 
“Oh, Mrs Balderstone, how do you do? How are 
you, Mr Balderstone? I’m so delighted that you 
have come in this easy wayat last. A few of the 
neighbours have just dropped in upon us, and it 
will be so delightful if you will join them. Come 


_and “‘have the pleasures ;”’ the door 


into this room and take off your bonnet, and, 
you, Mr Balderstone, just you be so good as step 
up to the, drawing-room. You'll find numbers there 
that you know. And Mr Jackson will be so happy 
to see you.” ~All this, however, would not do. Mrs 
Balderstone and I not’ only felt a little hurt at the 
want of speciality in our invitations to this house, 
but could not endure the idea of mingling in a crowd 
better dressed and more regularly invited than our- 
selves. We therefore begged Mrs Jackson to ex- 
cuse us for this night. We had just called in an 
easy way in passing, and, indeed, we never attended 
ceremonious parties at any time. We would see her 
some other evening, when she was less engaged—that 
is to say, ‘‘we would rather see you and Mr Jackson 
at Jericho than darken your doors again.” And so 
off we came, with the blandest and most complimen- 
tary language upon our tongues, and the most piqued 
and scornful feelings in our hearts. 

Again upon the street—yea, once again. What 
was to bedonenow? Why, said Mrs Balderstone, 
there is excellent old Mrs Smiles, who lives in the 
next street. I have not seen her or the Misses 
Smiles for six months; but the last time they were 
so pressing for us to return their visit (you remem- 
ber they supped with us in the spring), that I think 
we cannot do better than take this opportunity of 
clearing scores. 

_ Mrs Smiles, a respectable widow, lived with her 
five daughters in a third floor in Street. Thi- 
ther we marched, with a hope, undiminished by the 
two preceding disappointments, that here at length 
we would find supper. Our knock at Mrs Smiles’ 
hospitable portal produced a strange rushing noise 
within, and when the servant appeared, I observed 
in the far, dim vista of the passage, one or two slip- 
slop figures darting across out of one door into another, 
and others again crossing in the opposite direction, 
and then there was heard a low anxious whispering, 
while a single dishevelled head peeped out from one 
of the doors, and then the head was withdrawn, and 
all was still. Wewere introduced into a room which 
had evidently been the scene ofsome recent turmoil ofno 
ordinary kind, for female clothes lay scattered in every 
direction, besides some articles which more properly be- 
long toadressing room. We had not been here above 
a minute when we heard our advent announced by the 
servantin an adjoining apartment to Mrs Smiles herself, 
and some of her young ladies. A flow of obloquy was 
instantly opened upon the girl by one of her young 
mistresses—Miss Eliza, we thought—for having given 
admission to any body at this late hour, especially 
when she knew that they were to be early up next 
morning to Commence their journey, and had still a 
great many of their things to pack. ‘And such a 
room you have shown them into, you goose!” said 
the enraged Miss. The girl was questioned as to sur 
appearance, for she had neglected to ask our name; 
and then we heard one young lady say, ‘It must be 
these Balderstones. What can have set them agad- 
ding to-night ? I suppose we must ask them to stay 
to supper, for they’ll have come for nothing e!se— 
confound them! Mary, you are in best trim; will 
you go in and speak to them till we get ourselves 
ready? The cold meat will do, with a few eggs. 
I’m sure they could not have come at a worse time.” 
Miss Mary accordingly came hastily in after a few mi- 
nutes, and received us with a thousand protestations of 
welcome. Her mother would be so truly delighted to 


see us, for she had fairly given up ali hope of our ever 


visiting her again. She was just getting ready, and 
would be here immediately. ‘In the meantime, Mrs 
Balderstone, you will lay by your cloak and bonnet 
Let me assist you,” &c. We had gotencugh, however, 
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of the Smileses. We saw that we had dropped into the 
midst of a scene of easy dishabille, and surprised it 
with unexpected ceremony. Itwould have been cruel to 
the Smileses to put them about at such a time, and 
ten times more cruel to ourselves to sit in friendly inter- 
course with a family who had treated us in such a man- 
ner behind our backs. ‘* These Balderstones !” The 
phrase was wormwood. My wife, therefore, made up a 
story to the effect that we had only called in going home 
from another friend’s house, in order to inquire after the 
character of aservant. As Mrs Smiles was out of order, 
we would-not disturb her thatevening, but call on some 
4other occasion. Of course, the more that we declaimed 
‘about the impossibility of remaining to supper, the 
more earnestly did Miss Smiles entreat us to remain. 
It would be such a disappointment to her mother, and 
still more to Eliza and the rest of them. She was 
obliged, however, with well-affected reluctance, to give 
way to our impetuous desire of escaping. 
Having once more stepped forth into the cold blast of 
November, we began to feel that supper was becoming 
a thing which we could not much longer, with comfort, 
trust to the contingency of general invitations. We there- 
fore sent home our thoughts to the excellent cold duck 
and green cheese which lay in our larder, and, picturing 
to ourselves the comfort of our parlour fireside, with a 
good bottle of ale toasting within the fender, resolved 
no more to wander abroad in search of happiness, unless 
there should be something like a certainty of good fare 
and a hearty welcome elsewhere. = 
‘Thus it is always with general invitations. * Do call 
on.us some evening, Miss Duncan, just in an easy way, 
and, pray, bring your seam with you, for there is nothing 
I hate so much as ceremonious set calls,” is the sort of 
invitations you will hear in the middle ranks of life, 
given to some good-natured female acquaintance, while 
you yourself, if a bachelor, will in the same way be bid- 
den to call “justafter you are done with business, and any 
night in the week ; it is all the same, for you can never 
eateh us unprepared.” The deuce is in these general in- 
vitations. People give them without reflecting that they 
cannot be at all times ready to entertain visitors ; cannot 
be so much as at home to have the chance of doing so. 
Other people accept and act upon them, at the risk of 
cither putting their visitors dreadfully about, or receiv- 
ing avery poor entertainment. The sudden arrival of 
an unexpected guest who has come on the faith of one 
of these delusive roving invitations, indeed, in many in- 
stances, disorganises the economy of a whole household. 
Nothing tries a housewife somuch. The. state of her 
Jarder or cupboard instantaneously flashes on her mind ; 
and if she do not happen to be a notable, and, conse- 
quently not-a regular curer‘of beef, or curious in the mat- 
ter of fresh eggs, a hundred to one but she feels herself 
in an awkward dilemma, and, I have no doubt, would 
wish the visitor any where but where he is. 
is, by these general invitations you may chance to ar- 
vive ata death or amarriage, a period of mourning or re- 
joicing, when the sympathies of the family are all en- 
gaged with matters of their own. 
for the sake of all that is comfortable, give them a de- 
finite invitation at once; a general invitation is much 
worse than no invitation. at all; it is little else than an 
insult, however unintentional; for it is as much as to 
say that theperson is not worth inviting in a regular 
manner. In “good” society, a conventional understand- 
ing ob4ains in the delicate point of invitations ; there is 
an established scale of the value of the different meals 
adapted to the rank of the invited. I advise all my 
friends to follow this invaluable code of civility. By all 
means. let, your invitations have a special reference to 
time. On the other hand, if a friend comes down with 
a request that you will favour him with your company 
at a certain hour of the day, why, go without hesitation. 
The man deserves your company’ for his honesty, and 
pn will be sure to put him to no more trouble than what 
e directly calculates on. But turn a deaf ear, if you 
pe wise, to general invitations ; they are nets spread out 
to ensnare your comfort. Rather content yourself with 
the good old maxim, which somebody has incribed over 
an ancient doorway in oneof the. old streets of Edin- 
burgh, Tecum Hasira—Keep at Home. 


POPULAR, INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
LIGHT. 

Iw the Mosaic account of the creation of the world we 
read, that in the beginning the earth was without form 
and yoid,and darkness. was upon the face of the deep, 
and the spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters, 
Amidst this solemn and mysterious gloom, God said let 
there be light, and there was light. The instantaneous 
fulfilment of the divine command; the sudden transition 
from the awful dreariness of darkness into the bright ef- 
fulgence of light; the change presented over the whole 
aspect of the new illumined mass of waters, must. fill 
every contemplative mind with a sense of power and su- 
blimity.which cannot be exceeded, ‘Thus was Jight, so 
pure in its nature, and so. beautiful in all its varied ope- 
rations, suddenly summoned into existence; and when 
we consider its universal diffusion, and the blessings it 
scatters around: us, we cannot feel surprised that it has 
claimed the attention of the most highly gifted and ac- 
complished philosophers. Let us then enter on this sub- 
ject, which is not one of an abstract and uninviting cha- 
racter, but rather one of the most animating and sur- 
passing: interest; let us then proceed. to consider: its 
sources, its nature and. properties, and. its effect.on the 
animate and inanimate creation. 

The sun, which has been adored as a visible God by 
many nations, is the most obvious source of light and 
heat ; and. every body is aware that it is the change of 
ig which our earth, in its, constant revolution, un- 

ergoes in its relation to that luminary, which causes and 
regulates the return and duration of day and night, and 
the succession and intensity of the different seasons. 
But the sun: is not the only source of light; for, were 


The truth | 


| manner, the oil or melted tallow, on lighting 


this the case, we should be left during the period of night 
in the helplessness of darkness, than which nothing can 
be more terrible. Instead of this, when he has sunk below 
the horizon, and the twilight which follows has faded 
away, the reflected light of the moon, and the light of 
innumerable stars, shed a soft and beamy radiance through 
the world. ‘These heavenly bodies are the most obvious 
‘sources of natural lights but man, at a very early period, 
popes by his necessities, learned to procure both 
ight and heat artificially, to accomplish which he had 
recourse to various ingenious methods. I[t was observed, 
that when two bodies are rubbed pretty smartly against 
each other, both light and heat are evolved—thus it is 
obtained by friction. The artic Highlanders of Baffin’s 
Bay obtain fire by rubbing two fish bones against each 
other. The Fuegians, an uncivilized race of people, 
inhabiting one of the coasts in the Southern Ocean, 
procure fire, says Captain Weddell, by rubbing iron py- 
rites (a combination of iron and sulphur which occurs 
native) and a flinty stone together, and catching the 
sparks on a dry substance resembling moss, which is 
quickly ignited. The inhabitants of New Holland take 
two pieces of soft dry wood; the onea stick about eight 
or nine inches long, the other a flat piece. The stick 
they shape into an obtuse point at one end, and, pressing 
it against the other, turn it quickly round, holding it be- 
tween both their hands as we might a chocolate mill. 
By this method, light and heat are obtained in less than 
two minutes. Some American tribes, asin Kamsckatka, 
have a machine on this principle. It is for this reason 
necessary to grease the iron at the axis of coach wheels, 
as, otherwise, from the friction, when the carriage is 
dragged swiftly along, they are apt to take fire—an ac- 
cident which not unfrequently occurs. So likewise 
when the air has been very dry, even the boughs, of 
forest trees rubbed against each other by the wind haye 
been known to take fire. Friction, therefore, is one 
of the sources of artificial light. When, instead of 
persevering in the motion we have described, ‘one 
body is struck quickly and forcibly against. another, 
as a piece of flint against a piece of iron, light and 
heat are likewise produced. In this case, some par- 
tickes of the metal are struck away from the mass, 
and so violent is the heat produced, that it melts 
them, and these, falling into the dry tinder usually 
used in this country, ignite the match that is applied 
to them. This is the method of producing light and 
heat by percussion ; and we all know it is taken advan- 
tage ot in the flint-locks of guns and pistols. When fire 
has been thus produced, we apply it to an inflammable 
body, during the combustion or burning of which a 
more or Jess intense light is emitted. Thus oil and tal- 
low are inflammable substances, and, by immersing in 
either of these a wick or picce of cotton, in a certain 
the wick, 
gives rise 


rises through its interstices, is consumed, and 
So likwise many gases are inflamma- 


to a steady flame. 


| ble, and, when mixed together in certain quantities, con- 


| sume more or less rapidly. 


people will have their friends beside them, let them, | EB SUBUINC. | : 
| less all bodies, inanimate as well as animate. 


Light is also produced by electricity, which is a very 
eculiar and subtile fluid, that seems to pervade more or 


When 
this electric fluid has accumulated in any particular re- 


| gion, it seeks to disperse or equalise itself, and, in so 
| doing, evolves itself, and becomes perceptible to our 


sight. ‘This is the causeof lightning, and some likewise 
think it is the cause of the aurora borealis, meteors, 


| shooting stars, and many other interesting phenomena 


| in nature. 


Certain animals also have the power of se- 
ereting or generating a phosphorescent kind of matter, 
which gives out light, examples of which we find in the 
low-worm, the fire-fly of the West Indies, and some 
inds of fish. It is probable that sea-water is capable 
of dissolving this luminous matter, which explains the 


| reason why the waters of the ocean by night often appear 


| luminous when agitated. 


Such are the general sources 


of light. But the most obvious and constant of them all 


| is evidently the sun. 


The human. mind, naturally inquisitive, is next led 


| to ask what is the nature of this light which is so uni- 
| versally diffused, and what are its properties ; nor have 
|these subjects remained uninvestigated. 
| opinion of the celebrated philosopher, Descartes, that 
light is caused by acertain motion or undulation of a 


It was the 


very thin elastic medium, which he supposed. pervaded 
space; but Sir Isaac Newton, whose discoveries esta- 
blished a new era in the history of science, rejected this 
doctrine, and, from numerous. observations, came to the 
conclusion that light consists of very minute particles of 
matter, which are emitted in all directions from luminous 
bodies. The opinion of Descartes was afterwards advocat- 
ed by many men eminent in science; but that of Sir 
Isaac Newton appears better founded, and is consequent- 
ly more generally accepted. The particles of light are 
extremely small; nay, so exquisitely minute, that they 
do not affect the most delicate balance; but we must 
recollect, that as objects exist of such extreme minute- 
ness as to escape even tlie powers of the microscope, so 
also matter exists of so subtile a nature as not to affect 
any scale we have yet constructed. This is the case with 
the matter of heat, and also with that of electricity. We 
may weigh, perhaps, the thousandth part of a grain; but, 
says Dr Thoinson, we are certain that no particle of light 
weighs one millionth millionth part of a grain. This 
exquisite minutenessiof the particles of light enablesthem 
to enter freely into the eye, without inflicting any injury 
on the structure of so delicate an organ. Admirable in- 
deed is the adaptation of every arrangement of nature 
to fulfil its final end or purpose. The number of these 
particles, which flow from, every luminous. body is also 
wonderful. It has been computed that there flow more 
than six million million times as many particles of light 
from a candle in one second of time as there are grains 
of sand: in the whole earth. Be this as it may, the parti- 
cles of light from a single candle, if there be no obstacle 
in their way to obstruct their passage, will fill a space of 
two miles distance in every direction. The velocity with 
which light travels, has:equally excited the wonder and 
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admiration of every intelligent mind. The sun is above 
ninety millions of miles distant from our earth, yet its 
light reaches us in about seven minutes and a half. Dr 
Brewster remarks, that it moves at the rate of a hundred 
and ninety-two thousand five hundred miles in a second. 
But while we pause on this surprising velocity, it may be 
well to remember that all our notions of distance. and 
time are merely comparative, and in this, as in many 
other instances, our ideas are confined to the limits of 
our own feeble and narrow experience. We know that 
the fleetest racer can scarcely ever run more than a mile 
a minute, nor can he support this speed more than five 
or six minutes ; but the swallow does this with pleasure 
for nine or ten hours a-day. The golden eagle will wing 
its way through the fiercest storm at the rate of forty 
miles an hour; and Spallanzani has affirmed that one of 
our smallest birds, the little swift, travels at the rate of 
two hundred and fifty miles an hour. We know from 
experiment that sound travels eleven hundred and forty 
feet in a second, and in all these instances the rapidity 
of motion is almost incredible, but we must never allow 
our scepticism to be excited by what at first sight ap- 
pears to be beyond the range of possibility. A stream 
of these particles of light proceeding from the sun, or 
any luminous body, constitutes what is called a ray of 
light, which at all times proceeds, so long as it meets 
with no interruption, in a straight line. Thus we can 
see through a straight, but not through a bent tube. In 
aiming with a gun or arrow at the bull’s eye in the cen- 
tre of a target, the effort we make is to direct the projec- 
tile along the straight rays of light which proceed from 
that point to our organ of vision; for which reason, to 
take a surerand more successful aim, we often close one 
eye in order to excludé all the rays of light excepting 
those which proceed from the point to which the attention 
isdirected. Accordingly, we say that a ray of light moves 
in a straight line; but if it meet with a body, such as a 
glass mirror, that interrupts its progress, what hap “a 
1t is unable to proceed directly onwards, and is reflected 
out of its course as amarble is when struck against 
awall. This is whatis called the reflection of light. 
On a bright summer’s day, when the sun is shining on 
the bosom of a lake or river, its rays of light are thus 
turned or reflected back to the eye, with a lustre so 
dazzling as to be often intolerable. So likewise in walk- 
ing on the sunny side of the street, the reflection of the 
rays from the pavement and houses dazzles the sight, 
and induces us to seek-the shade. On the sandy de- 
serts of Africa and Egypt, this continued reflection of 
the rays of light, from the particles of sand, gives rise 
to dreadful and painful maladies of the organ of sight. 
It is for the same reason that when we walk out after a 
fall of snow, if tne noonday sun shine brightly, the 
many rays that are reflected from the snow around excite 
a painful sensation in the eyes: Travellers who have 
visited the northern latitudes have complained much of 
the annoyance they had to endure from this reflection 
of light from the snowand ice which perpetually exist in 
those dreary and desolate regions. ‘The Esquimaux are 
not even by habit reconciled to this inconvenience, but 
are subjected to inflammation and other diseases of the 
eyes. Many persons, says Captain Lyon, had lost their 
eye-lashes, and werenearly blind. A very curious kind 
of wooden eye-shade: is worn by them, and so contrived 
as to. admit but little of the light that is reflected from 
the ice. But if such be the painful consequence of the 
reflection of the sun’s rays, how comes it that we do not 
ourselves experience more annoyance from this cause ? 
The reason is this—that while certain bodies do refleet 
all the sunlight, others take up or absorb it in a consi- 
derable quantity, so that only a part of it is reflected. 
' Thus a soft dark earthy soil allows the rays of light to 
enter into it, and they there remain retained. It is this 
|power which, certain bodies have of absorbing light, 
that prevents our-having to walk through a world in 
which we should otherwise be continually dazzled. 


| , We have thus far spoken very generally of the reflec. 
tion and absorption of light ; now let us consider another 
| very interesting property it possesses, and which gives 
| tise to some of the most curious, and beautiful appear= 
| ances innature. When aray of light proceeds through 
| the same medium, we will say the air, it moves in a 
| straight line, and if admitted through a hole in a shutter 
|into a dark room, appears white; but if it passes ob- 
|liquely froma rarer into a denser medium, as from air 
| into water, it is then urged out of the straight line, and 
appears as if it had been suddenly bent. For this rea- 
| son a straight rod or stick, when immersed in water, ap-' 
| pears to be broken at the surface of the water; and the 
portion immersed seems to be bent upwards. The light 
thus proceeding out of its straight course is said to be’ 
‘refracted, and our observations om objects placed in wa- 
_ter are liable from this circumstance to considerable de. 
ception. Thus:—adeep-bodied fish seen near the sur- 
face of the water appears a flat fish ; a round body there 
seems oval; and objects seen: at the bottom of the water 
|do not seem to be so deep as they really are, from, which 
_source of error, judging of thedepth of aclear river from 
the bank, young persons have been often tempted be- 
/yond their depth, and drowned. Now, we must recollect 
| that light, in passing into our atmosphere, has: moved 
_from,a rarer into a, denser medium—that is, frem the thin 
‘ether above the highest stratum of air into the denser 
mass of air which more immediately surrounds the eartlr 
| This: air is generally loaded with watery vapour, so: 
| that the medium through: which -light has. to pass in our. 
atmosphere undergoes many remarkable changes. Hence 
‘the distance, height and relative position of mountains, 
‘hills, valleys, towns, often appear altered. A certain’ - 
‘Tange of mountains in one condition of the atniosphere’ 
will appear nearer; in. another, more remote from the. 
spectator than usual. But in being thus bent out of its 
course, a ray of light exhibits a variety of beautiful co-' 
lours, the cause of which may easily be explained: We 
have already. observed that if a.ray of Jight be admitted 
through the hole of a shutter into a dark room, it appears 
of uniform whiteness; but Sir Isaac Newton discovered 
that this white ray of light is acombination ofseven dif~ 
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ferentiy coloured rays, which, by a triangular piece of 
glass called a prism, may be separated easily from each 
other, ‘This illustrious philosopher proceeded thus: he 
made a hole in one of his window-shutters, and having 
darkened his chamber, let in a convenient quantity of 
the sun’s light. He then intercepted this light with the 
triangular piece of glass, and found that in passing 
through the glass, the light was so refracted as to exhibit 
‘on the wall an image of seven different colours, viz. vio 
Tet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, red. ‘‘ It was 
at first,” says Sir Isaac, “‘a very pleasing divertisement 
to view the vivid and intense colours produced thereby,” 
and after varying his experiments in a most ingenious 
way, he established this very interesting fact, that every 
ray of white light consists of seven other primary and 
different coloured rays, each of which seven is more or 
less refrangible than the other. Sir Isaac Newton hav- 
ing obtained the seven different coloured rays, gathered 
them again together by the aid of a lens, and re-produc- 
ed the white ray of light. Further, in corroboration of 
this, he mixed together one part of red lead, four parts of 
blue bise, and a proper proportion of orpiment and ver- 
digtis. ‘This mixture was dun, like wood newly cut. 
He now took one-third of the mixture, and scattered it 
over the floor of his room, where the sun shone upon it 
through the open casement, and beside it, in the shadow, 
he laid a piece of white paper of the same size. Then go- 
ing to the distance of twelve or eighteen feet, 30 that he 
could not discern the unevenness of the surface of the 
powder, nor the little shadows let fall fromh the gritty 
particles thereof, the powder appeared intensely white, 
80 as to transcend even the paper itself in whiteness. 
Sir Isaac Newton’s discovery, that the combination of 
these different coloured rays produced the white ray of 
light, and that each of these elementary or primary rays 
possessed its own specific degree of refrangibility, reveal- 
ed to us at once the explanation of many of the most in- 
teresting appearances in nature. Nothing can be more 
beautiful than the colours with which the tops of moun- 
tains, the surface of the ocean, and the different shaped 
clouds, are tinged at sunrise and at sunset, the cause of 
which now became obvious. The white rays of the sun, 
entering into an atmosphere of varying density, pass 
through it like thesunbeam through Sir Isaac Newton’s 
glass prism, and arein a similar waydiscomposed. The 
rays that are the least refracted or diverted out of their 
course, reach the earth in all the purity and beauty of their 
own individual colours, and enter into a thousand varied 
combinations. When the sun is shining in all its noon 
of splendour high above the horizon, its rays, falling on 
the wide expanse of the ocean, are reflected back un- 
changed in all their original silvery lustre; but when the 
sun is setting, and its rays fall obliquely on the waters, 
the red being the least refrangible of the primary rays, 
foods with a fiery glow the heaving billows, and the line 
of the visible horizon. Around the heavenly bodies— 
the sun and the moon—circles of light of the most vary- 
ing colours often appear, which may be explained on the 
same principle, these halos being nothing more than the 
rays of light reflected and refracted by the globules of va= 
pour through which they pass before they reach the sphere 
of our vision. But the most familiar instance of the de- 
composition of light into its prismatic colours is exhi- 
bited to us by the rainbow, which is occasioned by the 
light of the sun shining on the spherical drops of water 
falling in an opposite shower. In this instance the rays 
of white light are refracted or resolved into their primary. 
rays, which are reflected in the form of an arch across 
the heavens. Sometimes more than one or two of these 
arches are formed. Captain Parry saw five rainbows, 
each at the same time complete. Sometimes the arches 
intersect each other, and they have been seen in an in- 
verted position. Lunar rainbows also frequently occur, 
but do not display such variety of colours. Rainbows 
also often appear among the waves of the sea, when their 
heads or tops are buffeted by the wind, and blown into 
small drops. They appear, too, occasionally on the 
guound. when the sun shines ona very thick dew. The 
talls of Niagara, and falls of less note—even small cas- 
eades and fountains, whose waters in falling are divided 
into drops, display rainbows when the spectator is in a 
proper position to observe them. But the most remark- 
able consequence of the refraction and reflection of light, 
is the numerous atmospherical deceptions which are 
thereby occasioned. Places at considerable distance are 
sometimes unexpectedly brought within the sphere of 
vision. Thus, in the year 1788, the coast of France was 
distinctly seen at Hastings, an account of which has 
been recorded in the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of London, ‘Towns, hills, valleys, islands, ships, have 
been seen reflected in the heavens. In the county of 
Huntingdon, on the morning of July 16; 1820, at half. 
past four o’clock, the sun was shining in acloudless sky, 
and the light vapours that arose from the river Ouse 
were moving over a little hill near St Neots, when: sud- 
denly the village of Great Paxton, its farm-houses, barns, 
dispersed cottages, trees, and its different grass fields, 
were clearly and distinctly visible in a beautiful aérial 
icture, which extended from east to west about four 
panes yards.. Nothing could exceed the surprise 
and admiration of the spectator as he looked at this sur- 
prising phenomenon, nor his regret at its disappearance 
in about ten minutes. Among the Harz, mountains in 
Hanover, at Souta Fell in Cumberland, in the south of 
Italy, and in many other places, analogous appearances 
have been observed. In the year 1827 the Skerry Is- 
lands, situated in the sea about four miles distant from 
the north coast of Ireland, appeared at an extraordinary 
. elevation, apparently 200 yards above the level of the 
sea, breaking off by degrees in the centre, into appear- 
ances resembling old castles, towers, and. spires ; an ac- 
count of which appears in the memoirs of the Wernerian 
Society of this city. Two or three of such images in 
an inverted; position are sometimesiseen one above the 
other. Imthis neighbourhood, Inchkeith has been seen: 
reflected. in: the sky in an) inyerted position above: the 
island, andiabove that another picture of it in. its proper 
perticv. In the arctic seas, owing to the peculiar refrac. 
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tive state of the atmosphere, such appearances are of 
frequent occurrence. When the rays of light fall on the 
surface of ice, they are thence reflected into the air above, 
and often afford an atrial map of the ice and sea below. 
This is termed the iceblink. Nothing can exceed the 
curious, and, at the same time, splendid exhibitions, 
presented by the uncqual refraction of light from the 
ice and land in these regions. Hummocks of ice, says 
Captain Scoresby, assumed the forms of castles, obe- 
lisks, and spires; in some places the distant icé was so 
extremely irregular, and appeared so full of pinnacles, 
that it resembled a forest of naked trees; in others it 
presented the character of an extensive city, crowded 
with churches, castles, and public edifices. This intrepid 
navigator also records numerous instances of ships being 
seen reflected one above another in the sky, ata time when 
the ships themselves and the images were so distant as to 
berecognized only by the aid of a telescope. We have 
already explained how the rays of light become refracted 
in passing from a rarer into a denser medium, and the 
frequency of these appearances in these regions is owing 
to the varying and unequal density of the atmosphere, 
which, when moist and warm, becomes chilled and 
condensed by passing over the extensive surfaces of ice. 

Light produces the most important aud beneficial effect 
on the inanimate and animate creation, and, without its 
benignant agency, all nature would sicken and die. 
Many substances—oils, mineral acids, preparations of 
mercury, silver, lead, &c. change their colour when ex- 
posed to light. Those parts of the walls of a room which 
are painted with white lead and oil, and which are de- 
fended from light by furniture, become darker than the 
rest, but, on exposure, acquire the same brightness. 
Plants raised in the open air, when put into darkness, 
become'pale, and fade in twoor three days; those which, 
after being raised in darkness, have been exposed for a 
time to sunlight, cannot support the privation of light, 
but die. Plants that grow beneath stones are white, soft, 
watery, and insipid, of which fact gardeners avail them- 
selves tofurnish our tables with white and tender vege- 
tables, by binding up and compressing their leaves to- 
gether, so as to defend them from the contact of light. 
The light of a lamp can, although imperfectly, replace 
that of the sun.. The plant becomes green, and inclines 
to the light; but this artificial light has a more benefi- 
cial influence if reflected from mirrors, and hence many 
hill-sides are rendered peculiarly fertile by the similar 
reverberation of the light. When the sky has. been 
long obscured by clouds, the grass and leaves of trees 
lose their usual bright green colour. ‘ Clouds and rain,” 
says a Professor, writing from America, “‘ have obscured 
the hemisphere during the last six days. In that time, 
the leaves of all the forests which are seen from this place 
have greatly expanded; but they were all of a pallid 
hue until this afternoon, when, within the period of about 
six hours, during which we had sunshine, they all changed 
their colour to a beautiful green.” 

The perfect absence of light is so injurious to plants 
that it has been concluded, that without the light of the 
moon and stars, night would destroy vegetables. The 
complexion of man, and the colours of the different 
races of animals, are considerably modified by exposure 
to light. African Jadies that live much in the house are 
not so dark as those persons who live much in the open 
air; the pals of the hands and soles of the feet are light- 
er than parts of the body more exposed. Animals in the 
polar regions do not exhibit the variety of colours which 
those present that are .natives of tropical climates. In 
this country, too, we observe that foxes, rabbits, hares, 
&c. assimilate to the colour of the soil they frequent. 
Birds, too, that fly by night do not display so varied and 
gaudy a plumage as those which fly by day. Animals, 
if totally deprived of light, would, like, plants, languish 
and die. Nothing, indeed, can be more appaling than 
total darkness; and for this reason the threat of the 
Omnipotent is so terrible, which declares that the wicked 
shall be cast into outer darkness, where there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. 


THE RAPIDS.—A Tate. 


MipniGurT on board a steam-boat, a full moon, and 
asoft panorama of the shores of the St Lawrence glid- 
ing by like a vision! I thus assume the dramatic 
prerogative of introducing my readers at ouce to 
the scene of my story, and with the same time- 
saving privilege, I introduce my dramatis persone, a 
gentleman and lady promenading the deck with the 
slow step so natural on a summer’s night, when your 
company is agreeable. 

The lady leaned familiarly on the arm of her com- 
panion as they walked to and fro, sometimes looking 
at the moon, and sometimes at her pretty feet, as they 
stole out, one after the other, into the moonlight. She 
was a tall, queenly person, somewhat. embonpoint, but 
extremely graceful. Her eye was of a dark blue, 
shaded with lashes of remarkable length, and her fea- 
tures, though irregular, were expressive of great vi- 
vacity, and more than ordinary talent. She wore her 
hair, which was of a deep chestnut, in the Madonna 
style, simply parted, and her dress, throughout, had 
the chaste elegance of good taste—the tornure of fa- 
shion without its extravagance. 

Her companion was atall, well formed young man, 
very handsome, with a frank and prepossessing ex- 
pression’ of countenance, and the fine freedom of step 
and air which characterize the well bred gentleman. 
He was dressed fashionably, but plainly, and wore 
whiskers, in compliance with the prevailing mania. 
His tone was one of rare depth and melody; and as 
he bent slightly and gracefully to the lady’s ear, its 


| low, rich tenderness had the irresistible fascination, 


for which the human voice is sometimes so remark- 


able. 


Tt was a beautiful night. The light lay sleeping 


on the St Lawrence like a white mist- The boat, on 
whose deck our acquaintances were promenading, 
was threading the serpentine channel of the “‘ Thous 
sand Isles,” more like winding through a wilderness 
than following the passage of a great river. The 
many thousand islands clustered in this part of tke 
St Lawrence seem to realise the mad girl’s dream when 
she visited the stars, and found them 
ts only green islands, sown thick in the sky.’” 

Nothing can be more like fairy land than sailing among 
them on a summer’s evening. They vary in size, 
from a quarter of amile in circumference, to a spot 
just large enough for one solitary tree, and are at dif. 
ferent distances, from a bowshot to a gallant leap from 
each other. The universal formation is a rock of 
horizontal stratum, and the river, though spread into 
a lake by innumerable divisions, is almost embowered 
by the luxuriant vegetation which covers them. There 
is everywhere sufficient depth fer the boat to run di- 
rectly alongside, and, with the rapidity and quietness of 
her motion, and near the néighbourhood of the trees, 
which may almost be touched, the illusion. of aérial 
carriage over land, is, at first, almost perfect. The 
passage through the more intricate parts of the chan- 
nel, is, if possible, still more beautiful. You shoot 
into narrow passes where you could spring on shore 
on either side, catching, as you advance, hasty views 
to the right and left, through long vistas of islands ; 
or running round a projecting point of rock or wood- 
land, open into an apparent lake, and darting rapidly 
across, seem running right on shore as you enter a 
narrow strait in pursuit of the covert channel. 

It is the finest ground in the world for the ‘“ magie 
of moonlight.” ‘The water is clear, and, on the night 
we speak of, was a perfect mirror. Every star was 
repeated. The foliage of the islands was softened into 
distinctness, and they lay in the water, with their 
well-defined shadows hanging darkly beneath them, 
as distinctly as clouds in the sky, and apparently as 
moveable. In more terrestrial Company than the 
lady Viola’s, our hero might have fancied himself in 
the regions of upper air; but as he leant over the taft- 
ferel, and listened to the sweetest voice that ever 
melted into moonlight, and watched the shadows of 
the dipping trees as the approach of the boat broke 
them one by one, he would have thought twice before 
he had said that he was sailing on a fresh water river, 
in the good steam-boat Queenston. 

Miss Viola Clay and Mr Frank Gresham, the hero 
and heroine of this true story, I should have told you 
before, were cousins. They had met lately after a 
separation of many years, and as the lady had in the 
meantime become the proudest woman in the world, 
and the gentleman had been abroad and wore whisk- 
ers, and had, besides, a cousin’s carte blanche for his 
visits, there was reason to believe they would become 
very well acquainted. 

Frank had been at home but a few months when 
he was invited to join the party with which he was 
now making the fashionable tour. He had seen Viola 
every day since his return, and had more to say to her 
than to all the rest of his relatives together. He 
would sit for hours with her in the deep recesses of 
the windows, telling his adventures when abroad, 
At least, it was so presumed, as he talked all the time, 
and she was profoundly attentive. It was thoughts, 
too, he must have seen some affecting sights, for now 
and then his descriptions made her sigh audibly, and 
once the colour was observed to mount to her very 
temples—doubtless from strong sympathy with some 
touching distress. 

Frank joined the party for the tour, and had, at 
the time we speak of, been several weeks in their com- 
pany. They had spent nearly a month among the 
Luakes, and were now descending by their grand out- 
letto Montreal. Many along walk had been taken, 
and many a romantic scene had been gazed upon dur- 
ing their absence, and the lady had, many a time, 
wandered away with her cousin, doubtless for the 
want of a more agreeable companion. She was in- 
detatigable in seeing the celebrated places from every 
point, and made excursions, which the gouty feet of 
her father, or the etiquette of a stranger’s attendance, 
would have forbidden. In these cases 'rank’s company 
was evidently a convenience; and over hill and. dale, 
through glem and cavern, he had borne her delicate 
arm by the precious privilege of cousinship, 

There’s nothing like a cousin. It is the sweetest 
relation in human. nature. There is no excitement 
in loving your sister, and courting a lady in the face 
of a strange family requires the nerve of a martyr; 
but. your dear familiar cousin, with her provoking 
maidenly reserve, and her bewitching freedoms, and 
the romping frolics, and. the stolen tenderness over the 
skein of silk that will get tangled—and then the long 
rides which nobody talks about, and the long tete-a- 
tetes which are nobody’s business, and the long Jetters 
of which nobody pays the postage—no,. there is no- 
thing like a:cousin—a young, gay, beautiful witch of 
a cousin! 

Till within a few days Frank had enjoyed a mono- 
poly of the lady Viola’s condescensions; but their 
party had been increased lately by a young gentleman 
who introduced himself to papa as the son of an old 
friend, and proceeded immediately to a -degree of es- 
pecial attention which relieved our hero exceedingly of 
his duties. 

Mr Erastus Van Pelt was a tall, thin person,, with 
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an aquiline nosé, and a forehead that retreated till 
it was lost in the distance. It was evident at the first 
glance that he was high fon. The authenticity of his 
style, even on board a steam-boat, distauced imitation 
immeasurably. The angle of his bow had been an in- 
soluble problem from his debut at the dancing-school 
till the present moment, and his quizzing glass was 
thrown up to his eye with a grace that would have put 
Brummel to the blush. From the square toe of his 
pump to the loop of his gold chain he was a perfect 
wonder. Every body smiled on Mr Erastus Van Pelt. 

This accomplished gentleman looked with an evil 
eye on our hero. He had the magnanimity not to cut 
him outright, as he was the lady’s cousin; but tolerat- 
ed him on the first day with a cold civility, which he 
intended should amount toa cut onthe second. Frank 
thought himthus far very amusing ; but when he came 
frequently in the way of his attentions to his cousin, 
and once or twice raised his glass at his remarks, with 
the uncomprehending ‘Sir!’ he was observed to stroke 
his black whiskers with a very ominous impatience. 
Further acquaintance by no means mended the mat- 
ter, and Frank’s brow grew more and more cloudy. 
He had already alarmed Mr Van Pelt with a glance of 
his eye that could not be mistaken, and anticipated 
his ‘cut direct’ by at least some hours, when the lady 
Viola took him aside, and bound over his thumb and 
finger to keep the peace towards the invisible waist of 
his adversary. 

A morning or two after this precaution, the boat 
was bending in toward a small village which termi- 
nates the safe navigation above the rapids of the Split 
Rock. Coaches were waiting on shore, to convey 
passengers to the next still water, and the mixed po- 
pulation of the little village, attracted by the arrival, 
was gathered in a picturesque group on the landing. 
There was the Italian-looking Canadian with his clear 
olive complexion and open neck, his hat slouched care- 
lessly, and the indispensable red sash hanging from 
his waist; and the still, statue-like Indian with the 
incongruous blanket and belt, hat and mocassin cos- 
tume of the border, and the tall, inquisitive-looking 
Vermontese—all mingled together like the figures of 
a painter’s study. 

Miss Clay sat on the deck, surrounded by her party. 
Frank, at a little distance, stood looking into the 
water with the grave inteutness of a statue, and Mr 
Van Pelt levelled his glass at the ‘horrid creatures’ on 
shore, and expressed his elegant abhorrence of their 
sauvagerie in a fine spun falsetto. As its last thin 
tone melted, he turned and spoke to the lady with an 
air evidently more familiar than her dignity for the 
few first davs seemed to have warranted. ‘There was 
an expression of ili-concealed triumph in his look, and 
an uncompromised turning of his back on our pense- 
voso, which indicated an advance in relative import- 
ance; and though Miss Clay went on with the de- 
struction of her card of distances just as if there was 
nobody in the world but herself, the conversation was 
well sustained till the last musical superlative was cur- 
tailed by the whiz of the escape valve. 


As the boat touched the pier, Frank awoke from 
his reverie, and announced his intention of taking a 
boat down the rapids. Viola objected to it at first as 
a dangerous experiment; but when assured by him 
that it was perfectly safe, and that the boat, during 
the whole passage,’ would be visible from the coach, 
she opposed it no further. - Frank then turned to Mr 
Van Pelt, and, to her astonishment, politely request- 
ed his company. The dandy was thunderstruck. To 
his comprehension it was like offering him a private 
interview with abear. ‘ No, Sir,” said he, with a ner- 
vous twirl:of his glass round his forefinger. Miss 
Clay, however, insisted on his acceptance of the in- 
vitation. The prospect of his company without the 
restraint of Frank’s presence, and a wish to foster the 
good feeling from which she thought the offer proceed- 
ed, were sufficient reasons for perseverance, and on the 
ground that his beautiful cap was indispensable to the 
picturesque effect, she would take no denial. Most 
reluctantly his consent was at last given, and Frank 
sprang on shore with an accommodating readiness to 
find boatmen for the enterprise. 

He found his errand was a difficult one. The water 
was uncommonly low, and at such times the rapids 
are seldom passed, even by the most daring.’ The old 
voyageurs received his proposition with shrugs and 
volumes of patois, in which he could only distinguish 
adjectives of terror. . By promises of extravagant re- 
muneration, however, he prevailed on four athletic 
Canadians to row him to Coteau du Lac. He then 
took them aside, and by dint of gesture and bad 
French, made them comprehend that he wished to 
throw his companion into the river. They had no 
shadow of objection. For a‘ consideration’ they would 
upset the bateau in a convenient place below the ra- 
pids, and insure Mr Van Pelt’s subsequent existeuce 
at the forfeiture of the reward. A simultaneous 
‘Gardez vous!’ was to be the signal for action. 


The coaches had already started when Frank again 
stood on the pier, and were pursuing slowly the beau- 
tiful road on the bank of the river. He almost re- 
pented his rash determination for a moment, but the 
succeeding thought was one of pride, and he sprang 
lightly into the bateau at the ‘ ddlons!’ of the impa- 
tient boatmen. 

Mr Van Pelt was already seated, and as they darted 
rapidly away witb the first stroke of the oars, the 


voyageur at the helm commenced a low recitative. 
At every alternate line, the others joined in a loud, 
but not inharmonious chorus, and the strokes were 
light or deep as the leader indicated, by his tone, the 
necessity of rapidity or deliberation. In a few mi- 
nutes they reached the tide, and as the boat swept 
violently on, the oars were shipped, and the boatnien, 
crossing themselves and mumbling a prayer tothesaint, 
sat still, and looked anxiously forward: It was evi- 
dently much worse than Mr Van Pelt had anticipated. 
Frank remarked upon the natural beauties of the 
river, but he had no eye for scenery. He sat ona 
low seat, grasping the sides of the boat with a tenacity 
as unphilosophical as it was out of character for his 
delicate fingers. The bateau glided like a bird round 
the island which divides the river, and, steering for 
the middle of the stream, was in d moment hurrying 
with its whole velocity onward. The Split Rock was 
as yet far below, but the intermediate distance was a 
succession of rapids, and, though not much dreaded by 
those accustomed to the navigation, they were to a 
stranger sufficiently appalling. The river was tossed 
like a stormy sea, and the large waves, thrown up from 
the sunken rocks, came rolling back upon the tide, 
and, dashing over the boat, flung her off like a tiny 
shell. Mr Van Pelt was in a profuse perspiration. 
His knees drawn up to his head by the acute angle 
of his posture, knocked violently together, and no 
persuasion could induce him to sit in the depressed 
stern for the accommodation of the voyageurs. He 
sat right in the centre of the bateau, and kept his 
eye on the waves with a manifest distrust of Provi- 
dence, and an anxiety that betrayed a culpable want 
of resignation. 

The bateau passed the travellers on shore as\she 
neared the rock. Frank wayed his handkerchief tri- 
umphantly. The water just ahead roared and leaped 
up in white masses likea thousand monsters 3 and, at 
the first violent whirl, he was pulled down by.a voya- 
geur, and commanded imperatively to lie still. An- 
other and another shock followed in qnick succession, 
and she was perfectly unmanageable. The helmsman 
threw himself flat on the bottom. Mr Van Pelt hid 
his face in his hands, and crouched beside him. The 
water dashed in, and the bateau, obeying every im- 
pulse, whirled and flung from side to side like a 
feather. It seemed as if every plunge must be the 
last. One moment she shivered and stood motionless, 
struck back by a violent blow, and the next, shot down 
into an abyss, with an arrowy velocity that seemed like 
instant destruction. Frank shook off the grasp of the 
voyageur, and, holding on to the side, half rose to his 
feet. ‘Gardez vous!” exclaimed the voyageur; and, 
mistaking the caution for the signal, with a sudden 
effort he ‘seized Mr Van Pelt, and, plunging him over 
the side, leaped in after him. ‘* Diad/e !” muttered the 
helmsman, as the dandy, with a piercing shriek, sprang 


hal t isa d instantly. But; 
ait oUt of, water, pad, Cisse eee meio. mt who see nothing below them but the turbulent surf mak- 


the Split Rock was right beneath the bow, and like a 
shot arrow the boat sprang through the gorge, and in a 
moment was gliding among the masses of foam in the 
smooth water. 

They put back immediateiy, and at a stroke or two 
against the current, up came the scientific ‘ brutus” of 
Mr Van Pelt, quite out of curl, and crested with the foam 
through which he had emerged to a thinner element. 
There was no mistaking its identity, and it was rude- 
ly seized by the voyageur with a tolerable certainty 
that the ordinary sequel would follow. All reasoning 
upon anomalies, however, is uncertain, and, to the ter- 
ror of the unlettered captor, down went wn gentilhomme, 
leaving the envy of the world in his possession. He soon 
reappeared, and with his faith in the unity of Monsieur 
considerably shaken, the voyageur lifted him carefully 
into the bateau. 

My dear reader! were you ever sick? Did you have 
a sweet cousin, or a young aunt, or any pretty friend 
who was not your sister or your mother for a nurse? 
And do you remember how like an angel’s fingers, her 
small white hand laid on your forehead, and how thril- 
lingly her soft voice spoke low in your ear, and how in- 
quiringly her fair face hung over your pillow? If you 
have not, and remember no such spaecegess it were worth 
half your sound constitution, and half your uninterest- 
ing health, and long life, to have had that experience. 
Talk of moonlight in a bower, and poetry in a boudoir— 
there is no atmosphere for love like a sick chamber, and 
no poetry like the persuasion to your gruel, or the sym- 
pathy for aching head, or your feverish forehead. 

Three months after Frank Gresham was taken out of 
the St Lawrence, he was sitting in a deep recess with 
the lady, who, to the astonishment of the whole world, 
had accepted him as her lover. ‘ Miss Viola Clay,” 
said our hero, with a look of profound resignation, 
“when willit please you to attend to certain responses 
you wot of ?” The answer was in a low sweet tone, in. 
audible to all save the ear for which it was intended. * 


CAPRICES OF THE HUMAN APPETITE. 


Tur human being has been described as an animal ca- 
pable of suiting himself to every description of climate, 
ranging from the pole to the equator, and of adapting 
his habits either to those of savage life, or the highest 
state of refinement. His power of enduring a tempera- 
ture which would freeze the blood of an alligator, or melt 
the body of a bear, is not more remarkable than the va- 
riety of food which he can digest, and the perfect power 
which he possesses of suiting his appetite to the differ- 
ent products of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. In 
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the selection of food, he is more governed by caprice and 

fashion, than the excellence of the repast; and the per- 

versity of taste in this respect is really astonishing. We. 
are informed by Tacitus that there was a man at Colo- 

nia Agrippina, whose favourite dish was spiders; and, 
various tribes in the ancient world are noticed as having 

lived on aspecies of soup made of snakes and scorpions, 

Some barbarous nations in modern times feed on lo- 

custs, fresh or pickled, while the inhabitants of Mada-. 
gascar are said to prefer them to the finest fish. But 

what must we say of the Cochin-Chinese, who esteem 

rotten eggs as one of the greatest delicacies, and so far 

do they carry this desire, that putrid eggs are rated thirty 
per cent. higher than fresh ones. ‘This taste, however. 

need not excite so much surprise, when we recollect that 

the upper classes in this country prefer putrid to fresh 

game, and would not taste it till it acquired the fashion- 
able geut. It is a standing joke against the French that 

they dress and eat frogs, and yet 1 have seen Frenchmen 

who were partial to these reptiles sicken when they saw 

rook or crow pies eaten in Scotland. 

A story is told of a British sailor who could swallow 
and digest clasp or pen-knives, sometimes pouring half- 
a-dozen into his stomach at a time; and by which freak 
he ultimately killed himself. Perhaps it will be con- 
sidered nearly as strange, when 1 mention that the Chi. 
nese gentry are passionately fond of birds’ nests—the 
real nests of birds of the swallow species. This fancy 
for birds’ nests obtains all over China, but can be fol- 
lowed up only by the very wealthiest ‘classes. Such is 
the extraordinary demand for this description of food, 
that its cost is enormous; and to say in China thata 
man eats birds’ nests, is equivalent to saying that he is 
a grandee or a person of great opulence. The nests 
which are thus in stich repute are not formed of clay, 
like those of our swallows, but are made of a substance 
resembling isinglass in appearance, which is understood 
by some to be gathered by the animal from certain ma- 
rine matter. Mr Crawfurd, in his valuable work on the 
Eastern Archipelago, presents us with some interesting 
details relative to these nests worthy of notice. 

‘ The birds’ nests (says he) are those obtained in deep 
damp caves, and such as are taken before the birds have 
laid their eggs. ‘The coarsest are those obtained after 
the young have been fledged. ‘The finest nests are the 
whitest, that is, those taken before the nest has been 
rendered impure by the food and faces of the young 
birds. They are taken twice a-year, and, if regularly 
collected, and no unusual injury be offered to the ca- 
verns, will produce, very equally, the same quantity, 
being very little, if at all, improved by the caves being 
left altogether unmolested for a year or two. Some of 
the caverns are extremely difficult of access, and the nests 
can only be collected by persons accustomed from their 
youth to the office. In one place the cayes are only to be 
approached by a perpendicular descent of many hun- 
dred feet, by ladders of bamboo and rattan, over a sea 
rolling violently against the rocks. hen the mouth 
of the cavern is attained, the perilous office of taking 
the nests must often be performed with torch light, by 
penetrating into the recesses of the rock, where the 
slightest trip would be instantly fatal tothe adventurers, 


ing its way into the chasms of the rock. 

The only preparation the birds’ nests undergo is that 
of simple drying, without direct exposure to the sun, 
after which they are packed in small boxes. They are 
assorted for the Chinese market into three kinds, accord- 
ing to their qualities. The common prices for birds” 
nests at Canton are, for the first sort, no less than 3,500 
Spanish dollars the picul, or L.5, 18s. 13d. per pound ; for 
the second, 2800 Spanish dollars per picul; and for the 
third, 1600 Spanish dollars. From these prices it is suf- 
ficiently evident that the birds’ nests are no more than an 
article of expensive luxury. ‘hey are consumed only 
by the great; and, indeed, the best part is sent to the 
capital for the consumption of the court. The sensual 
Chinese use them under the imagination that they are 
powerfully stimulating and tonic; but it is probable 
that their most valuable quality is their being perfectly 
harmless. ‘The people of Japan, who so much resem- 
ble the Chinese in many of their habits, have no taste 
for the edible nests ; and- how the latter acquired a taste 
for this foreign commodity, is no less singular than their 
persevering in it. Among the western nations there is 
nothing parallel to it, unless we exeept the whimsical 
estimation in which the Romans held some articles of 
luxury, remarkable for their scarcity rather than for an 
qualities ascribed to them. The whole quantity of birds’ 
nests exported from the Indian Archipelago is estimated 
at 242,400 tbs., worth 1.284,290. ‘The value of this im-’ 
mense property to the country which produces it, rests 
upon the capricious wants of a single people. It is 
claimed as the exclusive property of the sovereign, and 
everywhere forms a valuable branch of his income, or 
of the revenue of the state.” 


EMIGRATION.—Prince Epwarp Istanp. 


Wuix the flood of British emigration has been poured 
chiefly into Upper Canada, whose unoccupied lands offer 
a boundless scope for the efforts of human labour, the 
American colonial possessions lying nearer home, situat- 
ed in and about the mouth ef the St Lawrence, have re- 
ceived avery considerable body of settlers, many of 
whom have proceeded from the Highlands of Scotland. 
The three principal places of settlement in this quar- 
ter are New Brunswick, Prince Kdward Island, and 
Nova Scotia. The first of these being already noticed 
in the Journal, I proceed to offer an account of the se- 
cond, drawn from the valuable work of Macgregor on 
British America. 

‘Prince Edward Island is situated in the Gulf of St 
Lawrence, within the latitudes of 46° and 47° 10’ north. 
Its length is 140 miles, and its greatest breadth 34. It 
is separated from Nova Scotia by Northumberland Strait, 
which is only nine miles abroad. Cape Breton lies with- 
in twenty-seven miles of the east point. In coming 
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within view of Prince Edward Island, its aspect is that 
of a level country, covered to the water’s edge with trees, 
and the outline of its surface scarcely curved with the 
appearance of hills. On approaching nearer, and sail- 
ing round its shores (especially on. the north side}, the 
prospect becomes interesting, and presents small villages, 
cleared farms, red head-lands, bogs, and rivers, which 
pierce the country; sand-hills covered with grass; a 
gentle diversity of hill and dale, which the cleared spots 
‘open to view, and the undulation of surface occasioned 
by small lakes or ponds, which from the sea appear like 
80 many valleys. ‘ é 

On landing, and travelling through the country, its 
varied, though not highly romantic scenery, and its agri- 
cultural and other improvements, attract the attention 
of all who possess a taste for rural beauties. Owing to 
the manner in which it is intersected by various branches 
of. the sea, there is no part at a greater distance from the 
ebbing and flowing of the tide than eight miles. It 
abounds with streams and springs of the purest water. 
There are no mountains in the island; a chain of hills 
intersects. the country; and in different parts the lands 
tise to moderate heights, but in general the surface of 
the island may be considered as deviating no more than 
could be wished for the purpose of agriculture. Almost 
every part affords agreeable prospects and beautiful situ- 
cations. In summer and autumn, the forests exhibit a 
sich and splendid foliage, varying from the deep green 
of the fir, to the lively tints of the birch and maple, and 
the character of the scenery at these seasons displays a 
smiling loveliness and teeming fertility. The island is 
divided into three counties, these again into parishes, 
and the whole subdivided into sixty-seven townships, 
containing about 20,000 acres each. ‘Lhe plot of a town, 
containing about 400 building lots, is reserved in each 
county. Charlotte Town, the seat of government, is si- 
tuated on the north bank of Hillsborough river (east 
side of the island), and its harbour is considered one of 
the best in the Gulf of St Lawrence. The town stands 
on ground which rises in gentle heights from the banks 
of the river, and contains about 350 dwelling-houses, and 
about 3400 inhabitants. 

The climate of Prince Edward Island, owing to its 
lying within the Gulf of St Lawrence, partakes, in some 
measure, of the climate of the neighbouring countries; 
but the difference is greater than any one who has not 
lived in the colony would imagine. In Lower Canada 
the winter is nearly two months longer, the frosts more 
severe, and the snows deeper, while the temperature 
during summer is equally hot. In Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Cape Breton, the frosts are equally se- 
vere, the transitions from one extreme of temperature to 
another more sudden, and fogs frequent along those 
parts that border on the Atlantic and Bay of Fundy. 
‘The atmosphere of this island is noted for being free of 
‘fogs. A day foggy throughout seldom occurs during a 
year, and in general not more than four. or five that ate 

artially so As regards the salubrity of the island, it 
is agreed by all who navelived any time on it, and have 
compared its climate with that of other countries, that 
there are few places where health is enjoyed with less 
interruption. The fevers and other diseases of the 
United States are unknown here; no person ever saw 
an intermittent fever produced on the island, nor will 
‘that complaint, when brought here, ever stand above a 
few days against the influence of the climate. Pul- 
monary consumption, which is so common and so very 
destructive in the northern and central states of America, 
is not often met with here. Probably ten cases of this 
complaint have not occurred since the settlement of the 
colony. Colds and rheumatisms are the most common 
complaints ; the ‘first generally affects the head more 
than the breast, and the last seldom proves mortal. A 
very large proportion of the people live to old age, and 
then die of no acute disease, but by the gradual decay 
of nature. Deaths between twenty and fifty years of age 
are but few when compared with those of most other 
countries. The diseases at present commonly known 
are usually the consequence of colds or intemperance, if 
we except consumptions, which I have observed in most 
cases to be constitutional; and the young women born 
on the island appear to be more subject to this malady 
than these who remove to the colony from Europe. The 
‘climate is decidedly salubrious. Bilious complaints are 
unknown; and I have conversed with several people 
who were affected with ill health previous to their set- 
tling in this colony, who afterwards enjoyed all the com- 
forts of an unimpaired. constitution. The absence of 
damp weather and noxious exhalations, those certain 
generators of disease, and the island having no lakes, or 
few ponds of fresh water, while it is at the same time 
surrounded by the sea, will account satisfactorily for the 
excellence of its climate. 

The general structure of the soil is, first, a thin layer 
of black or brown mould, composed of decayed vegetable 
substances ; then to the depth of a foot, or more, a light 
loam prevails, inclining in'some places to a sandy, in 
others toa clayey character; below which, a stiff clay, 
1esting on sand-stone, predominates. The prevailing 
colour of both soil and stone isred. To this general 
character of the soil there are but few exceptions; these 
are the bogs, or swamps, which consists either of a soft 
spongy turf, or deep layer of wet black mould, resting 
on white clay or sand. In its natural state, the quality 
of the soil may be readily ascertained by the description 
of wood growing on it, it being richest where the ma- 
ple beech, black birch, and .a mixture of other trees, 
grow, and less fertile where the pine, spruce, larch, 
and other varieties of the fir tribe, are most nume- 
rous. The soil is fertile; and there is scarcely a stone on 
the surface of the island that will impede the progress 
of the plough. There is no limestone nor gypsum, nor has 
coal yet been discovered although indications of its exist- 
ence areproduced. Red clay, of superior quality for bricks, 
abounds inall parts of the island. Both the swamps 
and barrens bear but a small proportion to the wholesur- 
face of the island; and as they allmay, with judicious 
management, be improved advantageously, it cannot be 


said that there is an acre of the whole incapable of culti- 
vation. The marshes, which are overflowed by the tide, 
rear a strong nutritious grass, and when dyked, yield 
heavy crops of wheat or hay. 

Large tracts of the original pine forests have been 
destroyed by fires, which have raged over the island at 
different periods. In these places white birches, 
spruce-firs, poplars, and wild cherry trees, have sprung 
up. Poplars of great dimensions are plentiful. Many 
other trees are met with, Among the wild fruits, 
raspberries, strawberries, cranberries (which are very 
large), blueberries, and wortleberries, are astonishing- 
ly abundant. Foxes and hares are numerous. Mos- 
quitoes and sand-flies are only annoying during the 
heat of summer in the neighbourhood of the marshes, 
and in the woods; where the lands are cleared to any 
extent, they are seldom troublesome. The varieties of 
fish that swarm in the harbours and rivers, or around 
the shores, and that abound on the different fishing 
banks in the vicinage of the island, are numerous, each 
abounding in great plenty. 

The excellence of its soil, its climate, and the con- 
figuration of the surface, adapt the’lands of Prince 
Edward Island more particularly for agriculture than 
for any other purpose. All kinds of grain and vege- 
tables raised in England ripen in perfection. Wheat 
is raised in abundance for the consumption of the in- 
habitants, and a surplus is exported to Nova Scotia. 
Both summer and winter rye, and buckwheat, pro- 
duce weighty crops; but the culture of these grains is 
scarcely attended to. Barley and oats thrive well, 
and are, in weight and quality, equal toany met with 
in the English markets, and superior to what are pro- 
duced in the United States. Beans of all kinds yield 
plentiful returns. Peas, when not injured by worms, 
which is often the case, thrive well; and turnips are 
sometimes liable to flies and worms. Inno country 
do parsnips, carrots, beets, mangel-wurzel, or potatoes, 
yield more beautiful crops. Cucumbers, salads, cab- 
bages, cauliflowers, asparagus, and, indeed, all culin- 
ary vegetables common in England, arrive at perfec- 
tion. Cherries, plums, damsons, black, red, and white 
currants, ripen perfectly, and are large and delicious. 
Flax is raised of excellent quality, and manufactured 
by the farmers’ wives into linen for domestic use. 
Hemp will grow, but not to the same perfection as in 
Upper Canada, or some parts of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. The principal grasses are timothy, red 
and white clover, and a kind of soft indigenous upland 
grass of which sheep are very fond; also marsh grasses 
on which young and dry cattle are fed during the win- 
ter months. Asa few cold days and wet weather fre- 
quently occur in the latter end of April, or the first 
week of May, wheat or oats are seldom sown until the 
first of the latter month. Barley will ripen if sown 
before the 20th of June, although it is generally more 
early. Potatoes are planted about the Jast of May, or 
before the middle of June, and often later. Turnip 
seed is sown about the middle of July; some prefer 
sowing it in the first week in August, in which case the 
leaves are not so liable to injury from worms. Garden- 
ing commences early in May, and generally combines 
the different departments of fruits, flowers, and vege- 
tables. Hay-making begins in the latter end of July, 
and as the weather iscommonly very dry atthis time, it 
is attended with little trouble in curing. Potatoes and 
turnips are left undug until the middle or end of Oc- 
tober; the first are generally ploughed up, except on 
new land, where the hoe alone is used. Parsnips may 
remain on the ground during winter, and are finer 
when dug up in spring than at any other period. 

Milch cows, and such horses and cattle as require 
most care, are housed in November, but December is 
the usual month for housing cattle regularly. Sheep 
thrive better by being left out all winter; but they 
require to be fed, and it is necessary to have a shelter 
without a roof, to guard against the cold winds and 
snow drift. Black cattle are generally smaller than 
in England; a good ox will weigh from eight to nine 
hundred pounds, but the common run will not exceed 
six orseven hundred. The beef is usually very fine 
and tender. Sheep thrive remarkably well; but until 
lately very little care was observed in improving the 
breed. Swine seem to thrive here as well as in any 
country, and the pork brought to Charlotte Town by 
the farmers is probably equal in general to that met 
with in the Irish market. Little care is, however, 
taken of swine. The horses are, with few exceptions, 
small, but capable of performing long journeys, and 
enduring great fatigue with much spirit. The greater 
number of farmers, particularly the Highland Scotch, 
keep by far too manv cattle for the quantity of proven- 
der they usually have to feed them with during winter. 
These people think if they can manage to carry their 
cattle through the winter, they are doing well; but 
the consequenee is, that their cattle, especially milch 
cows, are in such lean condition in spring, that they 
are not in tolerable order till July. | Various improve- 
ments are taking place by means of cattle shows, and 
exhibitions of agricultural produce, which have been 
established. It is also pleasing to observe the improve- 
ment in the mode of cultivating the land, which has 
spread over the volony during the last few years, and 
which may be attributed principally to the force of ex- 
ample set by a few of the old settlers, chiefly the loyal- 
ists and lowland Scotch, and by an acquisition of in 
dustrious and frugal settlers from Yorkshire in Eng- 
land, and from Dumfries-shire and Perthshire in 
Scotland. 


The principal disadvantage connected with this is- 
land, and in fact the only one of importance, is the 
length of the winters, which renders it necessary to 
have a large store of hay for supporting live stock; 
and which also, from the abrupt opening of spring 
and summer, abridges the season for sowing and plant- 
ing. These disadvantages: are, however, felt with 
equal severity in Prussia, and over a great part of 
Germany, where the people employed in agricultural 
pursuits form the majority of the inhabitants. About 
a ton of straw for each, taking large and small to- 
gether, is requisite to winter black cattle properly. 
The winter season has also many advantages—wood 
and firing poles are easily brought from the forests, 
over the smooth slippery roads made by the frosts and 
snows, and distances are shortened by the bays and 
rivers being frozen over. The ground is also consi- 
dered to be fertilized by deep snow and frosts, and 
there are few farmers who consider the winter an im- 
pediment to agriculture, otherwise than the spring 
opening so suddenly upon them, and the astonishing 
quickness of vegetation, leaving them only five or six 
weeks for preparing the soil, and sowing and planting. 
When we consider, however, that the autumn and fal] 
are much finer, and of longer duration, than in Europe, 
and the winter setting in generally much later, the 
former have, in reality, little cause to complain of sea- 
sons, as they have abundant time to plough all the 
grounds in the fall, whichis, at the same time, known 
to be the most proper season for American tillage. 
The common plan of laying out farms in this colony 
is in lots, containing a hundred acres each, having a 
front of ten chains, either on the sea shore, a bay, 
river, or wood, and running one hundred chains back. 
This plan, from the farms being in strips, instead of 
square blocks, is often objected to; but it has many 
advantages, by giving 2 greater number of settlers the 
benefits of roads, shores, and running streams.” 

Mr Macgregor proceeds to give us an account of 
the mode of settling on new lands, and a variety of 
interesting particulars regarding the inhabitants of 
Prince Edward Island, but these details must form 
the subject of another article. 


CONSTANTINOPLE IN 1831. 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN OFFICER. 


THE changes effected both in the dress and manners 
of the inhabitants of Constantinople, and in the style 
of the city itself, since I last. visited it in 1818, were 
to me most surprising and unexpected. Certainly the 
greatest portion of the imposing appearance of the 
Turks has been lost by the recent reform in their cos- 
tume, which formerly was rich, elegant, and varied ; 
but under this present Frank or HKuropean garb, they 
have become an ill-dressed, slovenly, nay, even in 
most cases, a ridiculously mean-looking race. The 
crimson stuffed cap, surmounted by a blue spread tas- 
sel, descends low on the eyebrows, and. how deeply 
must its enemies sigh after the proud and fanciful 
turban! The younger and less respectable Turks 
who have adopted the new costume put on short round 
jackets with upright collars, buttoned to the chin, 
and, according to the season, wear very loose calico or 
woollen Cossack trousers. The older and more re- 
spectable classes make use of loose, long surtout coats, 
with stiff straight collars; waistcoats, loose trousers, 
and tie black shoes, complete the dress; andsometimes 
a dirty white neckcloth is tied uncomfortably about 
their throats. To conceal, however, this cruel aboli- 
tion of a beautiful national dress, a military cloth 
cloak is worn by the Effendis, which conceals the hor- 
rors of their present habiliments. So altered are the 
gentry of the new costume, that I should say their 
next step would be to turn Christians. The Euro- 
pean dress was never intended for a Mahommedan, 
or even an Asiatic. 

It is astonishing the effect dress has on the habits 
of the human race. Thus the Turks became more 
dignified and slothful than by nature they were in- 
tended to have been, because they could neither man- 
age on foot the arrangement of their heaps of clothes, 
nor walk with comfort in their slippers. Since the 
tails of their coats have been clipped, certainly they 
move about with more activity. The sword is much 
more rapid in the work of conversion than the tongue. 
The Sultan uses the former weapon without any re- 
morse ; and it must be confessed, after all, that the 
Turks area dastardly people, easily intimidated, sub- 
missive, and cringing. This has become apparent 
since the destruction of the Janissaries. Military cos- 
tume is the fashionable dress of the day, whilst all 
copying from the Sultan wear their beards of the same 
length as his, and.pull their caps equally low over 
their foreheads. The national colour for the army 
is blue. I never saw a better-behaved body of men 
than the new troops, trained.and regimented on the 
European principle; they are always’ ready to give 
assistance to foreigners when required. 

The city of Constantinople is much improved by 
being kept very clean, by the erection of new bazaars, 
by the embellishment of the old ones, and by the guar- 
dianship of a very vigilant police. The streets are 
now free from all rubbish and offensive objects ; no 
notice is taken of foreigners ; and even European fe- 
males, without the slightest change of costume, may 
walk through every part unmolested, and almost un- 
observed. 

Last Friday we went to see the Sultan on his week- 
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ly visit to a mosque, to hear divine service. It was 
on the Pera side of the Bosphorus. About 5000 in- 
fantry, with a powerful band, were drawn out in one 
line from the entrance of the place of worship to re- 
ceive him, They must have been part of a select 
corps, since the men were very well dressed, and re- 
markably good-looking, stout, and tall. They handled 
their arms well, and were steady. We were placed 
under the veranda of a coffee-house, close to which 
the Sultan passed. His Majesty was preceded by six led 
horses, saddled and bridled in the European manner, 
with richly-embroidered shabracks; then came double 
files of mounted pages, dressed in various coloured 
jackets and white trousers, officers of the household, 
aides-de-camp, and other military attendants; and 
lastly, the favourite Meer Allace, or.General of the 
Guards, Hoosain Pasha. To these succeeded the 
Sultan, immediately followed by a personal guard of 
infantry, composed of remarkably fine, handsome 
young men. He wore the scarlet military cap, em- 
broidered round the sides, and surmounted by a rich 
gold tassel, the long bullion of which hung like a 
fringe over its crown. A cloak of sky-blue cloth, 
with straight embroidered collar, almost concealed 
his under-dress, a light cloth jacket, buttoned tight up 
to the chin, his gold-laced white kerseymere trousers, 
and boots with spurs. On his left breast shone a most 
beautiful diamond star. His sabre and belt were Eu- 
Topean, as also his saddle and bridle. For a mo- 
ment I could scarcely place faithin my sight, so 
changed was this haughty monarch “of the sea and 
earth,” from what I had seen him some vears back, 
moving in the full awfulness of Asiatic majesty. The 
waving plumes of the multitude of shattars, or run- 
‘ning footmen, then screened him from the gaze of his 
Subjects; he was borne on by his horse at a move- 
ment almost motionless, his eyes were fixed, counte- 
nance pale, gloomy, and most melancholy; and now 
I beheld the same powerful sovereign decked out in 
a flippant uniform, very similar to that of a light ca- 
gvalry officer, with florid complexion, active, inquisitive 
gaze, and beard clipped almost tothe chin. I must 
say, Sultan Mahmood seemed to enjoy his emancipa- 


with half columns, formed into three stages, and termi- 
nates in a cupola. The tomb of Zecharias, adjoining, 
is square, with four or five pillars, and is cut out of the 
rock. 

The small and wretched village of Siloa is built on 
the rugged sides of the hill above; and just here the 


yalleys of Hinnom and Jehoshaphat meet, at the south | 


east corner of Mount Zion; they are both sprinkled with 
olive trees. Over the ravine of Hinnom, and directly 
opposite the city, is the Mount of Judgment, or of Kyil 
Counsel; because there, they say, the rulers took coun- 
sel against Christ, and there the palace of Caiaphas 
stood. Itis a broad and barren hill, without any of the 
picturesque beauty of Olivet, though loftier. On its 
side is pointed out the Aceldema, or field where Judas 
hung himself: a small and rude edifice stands on it, and 
it is used as a burying place. But the most interesting 
portion of this hill is where its rocks descend precipi- 
tously into the valley of Hinnom, and are mingled with 
many a straggling olive tree. All these rocks are hewn 
into sepulchres of various forms and sizes ; no doubt they 
were the tombs of the ancient Jews, and are in genera: 
cut with considerable care and skill. The valley of 
Hinnom now turns to the west of the city, and extends 
rather beyond the north vale; here the plain of Jere- 
miah commences, and is the best wooded tract in the 
whole neighbourhood. Above half a mile from the 
wall is a ruined desolate building, adorned with a few 
trees, and said to be the tombs of the kings. _ 

On a delightful evening, we rode to the wilderness of 
St John. ‘The monastery of that name stands at the en- 
trance; it is a good and spacious building, and its terrace 
enjoys a fine prospect, in which is the lofty hill of Mo- 
din, with the ruins of the palace of the Maccabees on its 
summit. A small village adjoins the convent, in which 
are shown the remains of the house of Elizabeth, where 
the meeting with Mary took place. The next morning 
we visited the wilderness ; it is narrow, partially culti- 
vated, and sprinkled with trees; the hills rise rather 
steep on-each side ; from that on the right, a small 
stream flows into the ravine below. ‘The whole appear- 
ance of the place is romantic; and the prophet might 


have resided here, while exercising his ministry, with 


very littlehardship. The neighbourhood still, no doubt, 


produces excellent honey, which is to be had through- 


out Palestine. High up the rocky side of the hill on 


the left, amidst a profusion of trees, is the cave or grotto 
of St John. A fountain gushes out close by. When 
we talk of wildernesses, mountains, and plains in Pales- 
tine, it is to be understood that they seldom answer to 
the size of the same objects in more extensive countries ; 
that they sometimes present but a beautiful miniature 
of them. From the east end of the wilderness you enter 
the famous valley of Elah, where Goliah was slain by 
the champion of Israel. It isa pretty and interesting 
looking spot, the bottom covered with olive trees. Its 
present appearance answers exactly to the description 
given in Scripture ; the two hills on which the armies 
stood entirely confining it to theright and left. The 
valley is not half a mile broad. ‘Tradition was not re- 
quired to identify this spot; nature has stamped it 
with everlasting featutes of truth. The brook still flows 
through it in a winding course, from which David took the 
smooth stones; the hills are not precipitous, but slope 
gradually down ; the vale is varied with banks and un- 
dulations, and not a single habitation is visible in it. 
From the scenes of some of the battles and positions of 
armies in those times, it is difficult to account for the 
mighty numbers stated as having fought; where could 


tion from all the thraldoms of pomp and ceremony. 
In about half an hour the Sultan returned, and every 
part of the procession was managed without the 
slightest noise or confusion. Though, I imagine, the 
Sultan must have moments of great uneasiness re- 
garding his personal safety, he does not hesitate to 
move amongst the crowded streets, or apparently 
show occasions when attempts might be made on his 
ife. 

Persons who, by along sojourn in Constantinople, 
have acquired a considerable and more than super- 
ficial knowledge of Turkish affairs, assert that the late 
ehanges and ameliorations, instead of retarding will 
accelerate the downfall of the Ottoman government. 
The spirit of the people has been broken, and both 
national and religious feelings humbled and outraged. 
It is an arduous undertaking for a monarch endowed 
even with great wisdom and resolution to reform a 
nation, particularly a nation professing the Mahom- 
medan faith; yet I should say, that much has appa- 


-rently been effected in Constantinople; and, judging 
superficially, we would deem it the capital of a pros- 
perous and vigorous government. The public build- 
ings are undergoing general repair, old edifices are 
removing to be erected anew, and everywhere there 
is a certain stir denoting activity. Yet these signs of 
improvements are only observable in Constantinople, 
whilst the provinces are oppressed, misruled, and 
absolutely defenceless. Ifthe system pursued by the 
Sultan does not produce the results anticipated by 
many, even to the regeneration of his people, certainly 
the body of the nation has been relieved from the in- 
solence and lawless habits of the Janissaries ; and those 
predatory bands of horsemen, the Dehlees and Hytees, 
no longer pillage and desolate the country. Criminals 
are now with facility seized and punished, and for 
years the Turkish empire has not been so tranquil, or 
so secure for foreigners, travellers, or merchants.— 
United Service Journal. 


SCENERY AROUND JERUSALEM. 

The most pleasing feature in the scenery around Je- 
Tusalem (continues Carne, in his Letters from the Hast, ) 
is the valley of Jehoshaphat. _ Passing out of the gate of 
St Stephen, you descend the hill to the torrent of the 
Kedron ; a bridge leads over its dry and deep bed; it 
must have been very narrow, though in winter a rapid 
stream. A few steps beyond the Kedron, you come to 
the garden of Gethsemane, of all gardens the most inter- 
esting and hallowed, but how neglected and decayed ! 
It is surrounded by a kind of low hedge, but the soil is 
bare ; no verdure grows onit, save five or six fine vener- 
able olive trees, which have stood here for many centu- 
ries. This spot is at the foot of Olivet, and is beauti- 
fully situated; you look up and down the romantic val- 
ley ; close behind rises the mountain; before you are 
the walls of the devoted city. While lingering here, at 
evening and solitary—for it is not often a footstep passes 
by—that night of sorrow and dismay rushes on the ima- 
gination, when the Redeemer was betrayed, and forsak- 
en by all, even by the loved disciple. Hence the path 
winds up the Mount of Olives: it is a beautiful hill. 
On the summit are the remains of a church, built by the 
Empress Helena. Descending Olivet to the narrow val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat, you soon come to the pillar of Abso- 
lam : it has a very antique appearance, and it is a pleas. 
ing object in the valley; it is of a yellow stone, adorned 


they be drawn up? 
dralon is the most. spacious area in the country, and was 
the theatre of some battles; and the plainof Jericho is 
next in extent; but when we read that many hundreds of 
thousands of men fought around Mount Ephraim, and 
other scenes in this country, one is tempted to wonder 
how the confined valleys and open places one traverses 
could have contained them. 


they say the gardens of Solomon stood, and also on the 
sides of the hill adjoining tha: of Olivet. 


here is covered witha rich verdure, divided by hedges 


The rich and beautiful plain of Hs- 


At the south-east of Zion, inthe vale of Jehoshaphat, 


It was not a 
bad, though rather a confined sitefor them. The valley 
into a number of small gardens. ‘he places within the 
walls of the city, which tradition would render sacred, 
are innumerable. Beneath the gate of Bethlehem is 
shown the spot where Bethsheba was bathing when the 
King beheld her from the roof of his palace, and the pre- 
sent tower of David is built on the site of the ancient 
edifice. A small distance within the gate of St Stephen 
that fronts Olivet, is the pool of Bethesda ; it is deep and 
dry, the sides and bottom overgrown with grass, and con- 
taining two or three trees. A wretched street leads from 
this to the governor's palace, a spacious and rather ruin- 
ous building of Roman architecture; it contains some 
good apartments, the windows of which command an ex- 
cellent view of the Mosqueof Omar and itsslarge area. 
In the palace. the monks point out the room where 
Christ was confined before his trial; and at a short dis- 
tance is adark and ruinous hall, shown as the judgment- 
hall of Pilate. A little farther on is the arch where the 
Redeemer stood, as his judge exclaimed, ‘‘ Behold the 
man.” You then proceed along the street where Christ 
bore his cross, in which, and in the street leading up to 
Calvary, are three places where, staggering under the 
weight, he fell, These are marked by three small pil- 
lars Jaid flat on the ground. Departing from Jerusalem, 
and after many dangers, we came in sight of the Dead 
Sea, whose waters cover the cities of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah. On reaching the brink of the precipices which hang 
over the Dead Sea, the dawn was just appearing ; and in 
the grey and cold light, the lake was seen far beneath, 
stretched out to an interminable length, while the high 
mountains of Arabia Petraea opposite were shrouded in 


darkness. The descent of the heights was long and diffi- 


cult; and eve we reached the bottom, the ruddy glare of 
morning was on the precipices overourheads. The line of 
shore at the bottom was about two hundred yards wide, 
and we hastened to the edge of the lake; but for several 
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yards from it, the foot sunk in a black mud, and its sure 
face was everywhere covered with a grayish seurf, which 
we were obliged to remove before tasting it. There was not 
a breath of wind, and the waters lay like lead on the 
shore. Whoever has seen the Dead Sea, will ever afe 
ter have its aspect impressed on his memory; it is, in 
truth, agloomy and fearful spectacle. The-precipices, 
in general, descend abruptly into the lake, and on ace 
count of their height, it is seldom agitated by the winds, 
Its shores are not visited by any footsteps, save those 
of the wild Arab, and he holds it insuperstitious dread: 
On some of the rocks there, is a thick sulphureous en- 
crustation, which appears foreign to their substance; and 
in their steep descents there are several deep caverns, 
where the benighted Bedouin sometimes finds a home. 
No_ unpleasant effluvia are perceptible around it, and 
birds are occasionally seen flying across. For a consi- 
derable distance from the bank the water appeared 
very shallow ; this, with the soft slime of the bottom, 
and the fatigue we had undergone, prevented our trying 
its buoyant properties by bathing. A few inches be- 
neath the surface of the mud are found the black sul- 
phureous stones out of which crosses are made and sold 
to the pilgrims, The water has an abominable taste, in 
which that of ‘salt predominates; and we observed en- 
crustations of salt on the surface of some of the rocks. 

The mountains of the Judzan side are lower than those 
of the Arabian, and also of a lighter colour. Bitumen 
abounds most on the opposite shore. There is no out- 
let to the lake, though the Jordan flows into it, as did 
formerly the Kedron, and the Arnon to the south. It 
is not known that there has ever been any visible 
increase or decrease of its waters. Some have supposed 
that it finds a subterraneous passage to the Mediter- 
ranean, or that there is a considerable suction in the 
plain which forms its western boundary. But this plain, 
confined by the opposite mountains, is partially culti- 
vated, and produces trees, and a rude pasture used by 
the camels of the Bedouins, although in some parts 
sandy. It has never been navigated since the cities 
were engulfed; and it is strange thatno traveller should 
have thought of launching a boat to explore it, the only 
way that promises any success. Some stunted shrubs 
and patches of grass, a mere mockery of verdure, were 
scattered on the withered soil near therocks. ‘The gold- 
en and treacherous apples 

That turn to ashes on the lips, 


will be sought for in vain, as well as the fish in the lake, 
which have been also asserted to exist. The length of 
the Dead Sea is probably about sixty miles, ard the gen- 
era] breadth eight. The sun had now risen above the 
eastern barrier of mountains, and shone full in the bosom 
of the lake, which had the appearance of a plain of bur- 
nished gold. But the sadness of the grave was on it, 
and around it, and the silence also. However vivid the 
feelings are on arriving on its shores, they subside after 
a time into langour and uneasiness, and you long, if it 
were possible, to see a tempest wake on its bosom, to 
give sound and life to the scene. The passage over the 
wilderness of eps had given us amore complete and in- 
timate view of the lake than the usual route to Jericho, 
which conducts only to its commencement, at the em-= 
bouchure of the Jordan. We had now to walk te its 
extremity along the shores, and over the plain to Jeri= 
cho, in a sultry day; and we took a last look of this 
famous spot, to which earth can furnish no parallel. 
The precipices around Sinai are savage and shelterless, 
but not like these, which look as if the finger of an 
avenging God had passed over their blasted fronts and 
recesses, and the deep at their foot, and caused them to 


remain for ever as when they first covered the guilty 
cities. : 


EXTRAORDINARY ABSTINENCE FROM FOOD. 
The more that animals enjoy the qualities of youth, 
strength, and activity, the greater is the increase and de- 
velopement of their parts, and the greater the necessity 
for. an abundant supply of food. Of many individuals 
exposed to an absolute abstinence of many days, the 
young are always the first to perish. Of this the history 
of war and shipwreck offers in all ages too many fright- 
fulexamples. There are several instances on record of an 
almost total abstinence from) food for an extraordinary 
length of time. Captain Bligh, of the Bounty, sailed 
nearly 4000 miles in an open boat, with occasionally a 
single small bird, not many ounces in weight, for the daily 
sustenance of 17 people; and it is even alleged, that 14 
men and women of the Juno, having suffered shipwreck 
on the codst.of Arracan, lived 23 days without any food. 
Two people first died of want on the fifth day. In the 
opinion of Rhedi, animals support want mach longer 
than is generally believed. A civet cat lived 10 days 


without food, an antelope 20, and a very large: wild cat 
| also 203 an eagle survived 28 days, abadger onemonth, 


and several dogs 36 days. In the memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences there is an account of a bitch, which- 
having been accidentally shut up alone in a country- 
house, existed for 40 days without any other nourishment 
than the stuff on the wool of a matrass which she had 
torn to pieces. A crocodile will live two months without 


- food, a scorpion three, a bear six, a chameleon eight, and 


a viperten. Vaillant had a spider that lived nearly a 


, year without food, and was so far from being weakened 


by abstinence, that it immediately killed another large 
spider, equally vigorous, but not so hungry, which was 
put in along with it. John’ Hunter inclosed a toad be- 
tween two stone flower-pots, and found it as lively as ever 


-atter 14 months. Land-tortoises have lived without food 
. for 18 months; and’Baker is known to have kept a beetle 


in a state of total abstinence for 3 years. It afterwards 
made its escape. Dr Shaw gives an account of two ser. 
pents which lived in a bottle without any food for five 


»years.—Lncy. Brit., new edit. 
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Column for Poung Women, - 


Oft in the pleasant villages of France, 
Some high-vorn lady crowns the rustic maid 
With floral emblems of her modest worth. 
Ir must never be forgotten by young women that mental im- 
provement should be always conducive fo moral advancement. 
Piety, integrity, fortitude, charity, obedience, consideration, 
sincerity, prudence, activity, and cheerfulness, may be presum- 
ed to define those moral properties called for in the daily and 
habitual deportment of young females, whether in higher or 
lower stations of life. The chief of these virtues is piety$ but 
while the juvenile heart glows with devotion to the Creator, it 
must be taught that there are many earthly duties to be per- 
formed in the business of life, and prudence will point out that 
the exercise of thesé is not incompatible with genuine religious 
féeling. Piety forms a solid basis whereon to rear a superstruc- 
ture of human affections and human action; and when properly 
indulged in, it will not interfere with the necessary and virtuous 
pursuits of the world, It is one of the greatest errors which a 
young woman can commit, when she imagines that she will 
fall under the anger of the Almighty by attending to the ordi- 
nary duties of life. This is-the perversion of true religion, 
and there have been many melancholy examples of its mischie- 
vous character. I once heard of a young lady, the daughter of a 
gentleman in the country, who, from mistaken’ motives on this 
score, or allowing her mind to go into a diseased state, became 
affected with a religious madness, if it may be so called; she 
spent not only whole hours but whole days on her knees in the 
exercise of prayer; she gave up all attention to her domestic 
duties; would not enter into conversation or seé“any company, 
and aimost broke the heart of a fond parent. No advice nor 
admonition could turn the current of her feelings; she gra- 
dually pined away in her health and personal appearance, and 
it was obvious that she was not long for this world. While in 
this dismal condition, it happened that a certain clergyman 
called upon her father, and remarked with pain the altered as- 
pect of his daughter; on hearing the reason, he endeavoured to 
show to her the impropriety of her behaviour, and how ill it 
accorded with that dutiful devotion to God pointed out by the 
tenets of our faith. Yet all would not do; the lady was obdu- 
rate. Before leaving the house, the clergyman, who was a poet 
as well as a divine, and is well known im the South of Scot- 
land for the exceeding beneficence of his character, and the kind- 
liness of his manners, conveyed to her the’ following lines ap 
plicable to her case:— 
THE PIOUS ENTHUSIAST. 
Why, lovely maid, thus waste thy blooming prime, 
Of earth regardless and the things of Time? 
Thou may’st become an inmate of the skies, 
Without dissolving Nature’s tender ties; 
The gracious Power who rules o’er-heaven and earth 
Js not the foe of youthful, harmless mirth; 
And though He bids thee think on things above, 
Forbids thee not to own an earthly love; 
All sentient creatures happy are and gay, 
“In the mild morning of life's little day, 
And seldom scorn to bless the cheerful light, 
Thro’ apprehension of the coming night ; 
Though Christ demands an undivided heart, 
Yet kindred beings justly claim a part: 
Thus heavenly objects may thy thoughts employ, 
In harmony with Friendship, Love, and Joy. 

It is satisfactory to add, that these simple lines had the bene- 
ficial effect of awakening the lady toa sense of her folly; and 
their insertion here may possibly have a similar result in cases 
to which they bear a reference. 

PERSONAL BEAUTY. 


A recent writer concludes his observations on the means to be } 
adopted to procure beauty in the person in these words,—** Let } 
then the ladies observe the following rules:—In the morning | 


use pure water as.a preparatory ablution : after which they must. 
abstain from all sudden gusts of passion, particularly envy, as 
that gives the skin a sallow paleness. It may seem trifling to 


talk of temperance, yet must this be attended to, both in eating 


and drinking, if they would avoid those pimples for which the 
advertised washes are acure. Instead of rough, let them use 


moderate exercise, which will raise a natural bloom in their | 
Ingenious candour, and unaffected | 


cheek, inimitable by art. 
good humour, will give an openness to their countenance that 


will make them universally agreeable. A desire of pleasing } 


will add fire to their eyes, and breathing the morning air at. sun- 
rise will give their lips.a vermilion hue. That amiable viva- 
city which they now possess may be happily heightened and 
preserved, if they avoid late hours and card-playing, as well as 


novel-reading by candle-light, but not otherwise; for the first |, 
gives the face a drowsy, disagreeable aspect, the second is the | 
mother of wrinkles, and the third is a fruitful source of weak | 


eyesiand a sallow complexion....A white hand. is 4 very desir- 
able ornament ; and a- hand can never be white unless it be kept 


clean; nor is this all, for if a young lady would excel her com |) 


panions in this respect, she must keep her hands in constant 

motion, which. will occasion the blood to circulate freely, and 

have a wonderful effect. 

at her needle, brushing up the house, and twirling the distaff.” 
A LITERARY WIFE. 


How delightful is it (says D'lsraeli, in his Curiosities of Li- |) 


terature), when the mind of the female is so happily disposed, 
and so richly cultivated, as to participate in the literary avoca- 
tions of her husband. It is then truly that the intercourse of 
the sexes becomes'the most refined pleasure. What delight, for 
instance, must the great Badaeus have tasted, even in those 
works which must have been for others a most dreadful labour! 
his wife left him nothing to desire. The frequent companion 
of his studies, she brought him the books he required to his 
desk; she compared passages, and transcribed quotations: the 
same genius, the same inclinations, and the same ardour for li- 
terature, eminently appeared in those two fortunate persons. 
Far from withdrawing her husband’ from his studies, she was 
sedulous to.animate him when he languished. Ever at-his side 
and ever assiduous, ever with some useful book in her hand, she 
acknowledged herself to be a most happy woman, Yet she did 
not neglect the education of eleven children, She’ and Bu- 
daeus shared the mutual cares they. owed their progeny. Bu- 
daeus wag not insensible of his singular felicity. In one of his 
letters, he represents himself as married to two ladies; one of 
whom gave him boys and girls, the other was philosophy, who 
produced books. The lady of Evelyn designed herself the fron- 
tispiece to-his translation of Lucretius. She felt the same pas- 


The motion recommended is working |) 


sion in her own breast as animated her husband’s, who has writ- 
ten with such various ingenuity. Of Baron Haller it is recorded 
that he inspired his wife and family with a taste for his different 
pursuits. They were usually employed in agsisting his literary 
occupations; they translated manuscripts, consulted authors, 
gathered plants, and designed and coloured under his eye. What 
a delightful family picture has the younger Pliny given posteti- 
ty in his letters! Of Calphurnia, his wife, he says, ‘ her affec- 
tion to me has given her a turn to books, and my compositions, 
which she takes a pleasure in reading and even getting by heart, 
are continually in her hands. How full of tender solicitude is 
she when Lt am entering upon any cause! How kindly does she 
rejoice with me when it is over! While I am pleading, she 
places persons to inform her from time to time how J am heard, 
what applauses I receive, and what success attends the cause. When 
at any time I recite my works, she conceals herself behind some 
curtain, and with secret rapture enjoys my praises. She sings 
my verses to her lyre, with no other master but love, the best 
instructor, for her guide, Her passion will increase with our 
days, for it is not my youth nor my person, which time gradu- 
ally impairs, but my reputation and my glory, of which she is 
enamoured.” 
MUSIC. 
The study of the piano-forte, which comprises, within the 
compass of a single pair of hands, as much of harmony as is ne- 


cessary to enjoyment, offers the greatest facilities to the improve- 
ment of the musical mind;' and the amateur, who has accom- 


plished sufficient variety of mechanical difficulty to play with 


freedom and ease, will find it more pleasing to extend her 


studies into the styles of masters, than to prosecute her practice 


on the piano-forte toa very high degree of perfection.—Young 


Lady’s Book. 


THE INDIAN GIRL’S LAMENT. 


(From Poems by W1LLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, an American 
Poet.) 


An Indian girl was sitting where 
Her lover, slain in battle, slept ; 
Her maiden veil, her own black hair, 
Came down o’er eyes that wept ; 
And wildly in her woodland tongue, 
This sad and simple lay she sung :— 


«¢ [’ve pulled away the shrubs that grew 
Too close above thy sleeping head, 
And broke the forest boughs that threw 

Their shadows o’er thy bed, 
That shining from the sweet south-west, 
The sunbeams might rejoice thy rest. 


¢¢Jt was a weary, weary road, 
That led thee to the pleasant coast, 
Where thou, in his serene abode, 
Hast met thy father’s ghost; 
Where everlasting autumn. lies 
On yellow woods and sunny skies. 


«<«’T was I the broidered mocsin made, 
That shod thee for that distant land ; 
Twas I thy bow and arrows laid 
Beside thy still, cold hand— 
Thy bow in many a battle bent, 
Thy arrows never vainly sent. 


**s With wampum belts I crossed thy breast, - 
And wrapped thee in thy bison’s hide, 

And laid the food that pleased thee best 
In plenty by thy side, 

And decked thee bravely, as became 

A warrior of illustrious name. 


s‘ Thou'rt happy now, for thou hast passed 
The long dark journey of the grave, 

And in the land of light, at last, 
Hast joined: the good and brave 

Amid the flushed and balmy air, 

The bravest and the loveliest there. 


*¢ Yet oft thine own dear Indian maid, 
Even there, thy thoughts will earthward stray— 
To her who sits where thou wert laid, 
And weeps the hours away, 
Yet almost can her grief forget 
To think that thou dost love her yet. 


s« And thou, by one of those still lakes, 
That in a shining cluster lie, 

On which the south wind scarcely breaks 
The image of the sky, 

A bower for thee and me has made 
Beneath the many-coloured shade, 


«© And thou dost wait the watch and meet 
My spirit sent to join the blest, 

And, wondering what detains my feet 
From the bright land of rest, 

Dost seem, in every sound, to hear 

The rustling of my footsteps near.” 


BISHOP LEIGHTON. 

This amiable personage, who was once Bishop of Dun- 
keld, in the reign of Charles IT., was exceedingly chari- 
‘table. One day as he was taking exercise in a secluded 
walk near the town, the widow of a poor clergyman, to 
whose support, and that of her children, his lordship had 

liberally contributed, broke in upon his solitude, and for 
a very strange reason. The good woman had been led 
to suppose that the real cause of the bishop’s beneficence 
was a desire to make himself agreeable to her. Accord- 
ingly, when he asked eagerly after her children, under the 
impression that her intrusion arose from sudden distress 
on their part, she replied that they were all well, but 
she had been unable to rest till she disclosed to his lord- 
‘ship a remarkable revelation which had been made to 
‘her. “A revelation to you!’ exclaimed the astonished 
‘dignitary. ‘Yes, my lord,” said the woman; “it was 
-revealed to me that your lordship and I are about to be 
/married.” ‘Indeed !” cried Leighton, ‘no such revela- 
‘tion, however, has yet been made to me: and if we are 
| to be married by revelation, the marriage cannot take 
‘place, you know, until it be revealed to both parties.” 


REMARKABLE PRESENTIMENT OF DEATH. 


‘© WE were dispatched from the squadron in order to 
draw the attention of the American troops from Balti- 
more, whilst our army advanced upon Washington ; 
and, consequently, we were engaged in some annoying 
and offensive operations every day and night. * * 
Ngee * _. We had, on the morning of the day on 
which the following event occurred, not only burnt, 
but robbed a house, from the parlour of which we had 
filched a mahogany table for our berth; we therefore 
got rid of our old oaken affair, and placed our ill- 
gotten furniture in its place. As this genteel apparatus 
was none the better for long neglect on shore, and 
the careless manner in which it had been handled in 
sending“it on board, I, as the caterer of the mess—to 
which high situation I had been lately appointed—pro- 
posed that we should take it by turns to polish the 
table, in order to render it a proper bright appendage 
to our berth. Poor Sands, who was seated in a corner, 
looking wofully wretched, refused to assist; alleging as 
a reason, that he felt perfectly convinced he should 
never eat off the table, as that night he was to be killed. 
In vain 1 attempted to rally him from the strange me- 
lancholy which had overtaken him ; he sat in a state of 
almost perfect stupefaction. I ordered some supper, of 
which, however, he would not partake, but, opening 
his desk, he made all his oldest friends a trifling 
present: to me he gave a silver knife, and, with a sad 
countenance, said, ‘I have nothing to send home; but 
my death will be severely felt there.’ We, not having 
exactly the same awful feelings as our messmate, burst 
into a fit of laughter, which however neither excited the 
resentment nor the spleen of poor Sands. At this time 
he was the only midshipman destined to remain on board, 
the rest being appointed to the different boats and dif- 
ferent divisions of small-arm men, to be ready for ser- 
vice by nine o’clock. As it was requisite to avoid any- 
thing like suspicion in the eyes of our enemies (the 
frigate being placed within about pistol-shot of the 
eae instead of using the boatswain’s-mate’s pipes to 
call the boats away, the order was merely whispered 
along the decks. Martin (who afterwards died in com- 
mand of the Nautilus, I believe, in the Havannah) 
being asleep, and not being roused by the slight bustle, 
was absent when his boat was manned; and Sands, 
who had officiated in preparing the boats, was de- 
sired to command her in Martin’s stead; thus he was 
thrust into service unprepared, and here he felt the 
certainty that his death was approaching. That morn- 
ing Sir Peter Parker (the captain), in leaning back- 
wards over the taffrail to make remarks upon the rigging 
at the mizen-top-gallant-mast head, let his laced cocked 
hat falloff. He said, very thoughtfully, and in a very 
unusual manner, ‘I much fear my head will follow 
this evening.’ From this moment he became thoughtful 


destroyed his letters ; he made several allusions to his 
wife and children; and at dinner—I dined alone with 
him that day—he was unusually reserved and dull; a 
kind of melancholy settled upon his countenance, and 
every feature indicated some secret foreboding awfully 
present to his imagination. Nine o’clock came; the 
boats were manned, and I, as his aid-de-camp, took my 
usual seat in his gig. All the boats left the ship at the 
same moment, and, with muffled oars and breathless 
Silence, we approached the landing-place. When the 
gig’s keel grated on the sand, and the boat stopped, I 
was surprised to find Sir Peter Parker remain motionless 
on his seat ; and knowing his usual ambition to be first, 
I was rather slack in asking, which I was obliged to do, 
if I should land first. This awoke our chief from his 
lethargy; but, instead of walking over the gang-board, 
he stepped over-board alongside in the water, and walked 
on shore. The preparation of forming the men, select- 
ing the advance-guard, and giving necessary orders, di- 
verted Sir Peter from his melancholy, and he appeared 
as animated, and flushed with as much hope and confi- 
dence, as on any former occasion. * he % 
Sir Peter Parker mounted a steed, and, turning round to 
his army, gave the word, ‘ Battalion, advance !’ Having 
some orders to deliver to the different officers, I passed 
to the rear, and on my return saw poor Sands; he ex- 
pressed himself more and more satisfied that his end was 
approaching, and seemed only vexed at the idea of his 
marching a measured step to his inevitable destruction. 
I left him watchful as to his men, but irrevocably lost as 
to moral courage. be * be ies s 
To this moment Sir Peter Parker cheered on the marines 
with his usual determined courage; but now his voice 
failed, and he fell in my arms—a back shot had cut the 
femoral artery, and he was bleeding todeath, * # 

“We sent on shore a flag of truce in the morning. 
The Americans were aware they had killed the Captain; 
for they produced his shoe, which had fallen from his 
foot. ‘They likewise mentioned the death of poor Sands ; 
a grape-shot struck him just above the heart.” —F'rom the 
Life of a Sailor, in the Metropolitan for April. 


EFFECT OF MUSIC. 

Major Denham, when in Africa, exhibited a musical 
snuff-box to the Sheik of Bornou, who was greatly as- 
tonished, and exclaimed several times, ‘* Wonderful, 
wonderful!” His feelings were completely overcome 
by the sweetness of a popular Swiss air. He covered 
his face with his hand, and remained silent; and a man 
near him breaking the charm with a loud exclamation, 
he struck him a blow, which made all his followers 
tremble. He asked ‘‘If one twice as large would not 
be better.” The reply was, ‘‘ Yes, but it would be twice 
as dear.” He exclaimed, ‘‘It would be cheap if it cost 
a thousand dollars.” 

WAVES OF THE OCEAN. 

The largest waves proceed at the rate of from thirty 
to forty miles an hour; yet it isa vulgar belief that the 
water itself advances with the speed of the wave, The 
form of the wave only advances, while the substance, ex- 
cept a little spray above, remains rising and falling in 
the same place.—Arnott's Physics. 
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PHENOMENON AT ST HELENA. 


Iw the year 1821 I was a midshipman in his Majesty’s 
ship Vigo, guardship at St Helena, bearing the flag of 
Rear-Admiral Lambert, and commanded by Captain 
Thomas Brown, during the latter period of Napoleon’s 
exile. I had charge of an excellent establishment on 
shore, called the stock-yard, for keeping a supply of fat 
cattle for the squadron after the arrival of the animals 
from the Cape, lank and lean. My party of men always 
slept on board, landing the next morning at day-light. 
It was in the early part of May, a month rendered re- 
markable by the death of the Great Chieftain, which took 
plece on the 5th day, that we were pulling in as usual in 
the launch, with several working-parties on board, but 
observing that the surf was too violent for the large boat 
filled with men to attempt a landing, we tried to accom- 
plish it by a few ata time in the jolly-boat. A small 
number, including myself, got on shore in this manner. 
Shortly after, 1 was engaged in conversation with an of- 
ficer of the Honourable Company’s ship Ganges, sur- 
rounded by native women, some children, and Lascars, 
when I felt myself forcibly pulled by the arm, and heard 
a person exclaim—‘ Look at the horizon, run, save your- 
self, we shall all be lost!” I did look, and the sight I 
shall never cease to remember, it was so frightfully grand. 
On the horizon, from the north-west, appeared an im- 
mense undulation, or swell, resembling a bank of water 
rolling majestically in, directly in the wind’s eye.— 
Whether it was my anxiety for the boats, or that asto- 
nishment had paralysed me, I cannot tell, but I felt 
rivetted to the spot alone, and before I could attempt to 
save myself, as others did by climbing the rocks, I was 
whirled along with the rapidity of lightning in the 
midst of this dark wave. Almost in an instant I ex- 
perienced a violent shock, which stunned me for a few 
‘moments ; on recovering the perfect use of my senses, I 
found myself in the armourers’ cave, with the forge 
lying across my thigh. To this circumstance I must 
draw attention, as, by its weight keeping me from go- 
ing into the sea as the water receded, and from being 
dashed against the rocks, to it I owe my preservation. 
Near me were lying two Lascars ; one was split up the 
middle, the other’s scull was beat to pieces—both were 
dead. Fearing a return of the surf, as the sea usually 
rolls in quickly twice, and then comes with a redoubled 
violence, Imade the best use of my lungs; the carpenter 
fortunately heard my cries and rescued me. My clothes 
were torn to shreds, my ears, eyes, and nose filled with 
ashes and blood; but with the exception of a few 
contusions, and lacerated hands, I was otherwise un- 
hurt. One woman was drowned, and several men and 
children were picked up by theboats. This first swell 
that I have mentioned was the prelude of a gigantic surf, 
which lasted three days. This phenomenon (as nothing 
likeit had ever taken place in the memory of the oldestin- 
habitants) was attributed to an earthquake.. We had only 
telegraphic communication with the ship while it lasted. 
The fortifications were much injured in front of St James 
Town; huge rocks were torn up and tossed into our little 
bathing-place to the left of the landing; the guard- 
house was abandoned, the sea reaching the upper win- 
dows; the ships were rode with sails aback to keep them 
astern of their anchors; and, while it lasted, to see the 
mass of water burst upon the cliffs, as if to shake the 
island from its foundation, was the grandest sight I ever 
beheld. There may be some who would connect such a 
sigular occurrence with the last days of the expiring 
Emperor. Croly, if Irecollect right, in his finely written 
history of George the Fourth, speaks of his soul taking 
its flight amidst the noise of the tempest and roar of the 
surf, comparing it to the crash of a battle and armies 
meeting.— United Service Journal. 


FIGHTS OF WILD BEASTS. 


Caprain Munpy, in his work on India, presents 
us with the following interesting account of certain 
fights of wild beasts at Delhi:— 

“His majesty, before he retired, informed the com- 
mander in chief that he had given orders for the wild- 
beast fights to be prepared for his edification on the 
morrow; and as these sports are celebrated for the 
grand scale on which they are conducted at Lucknow, 
we were all very anxious to witness them. Early in 
the morning, therefore, the whole party, including 
ladies, eager for the noble spectacle, mounted elephants, 
and repaired to the private gate of the royal palace, 
where the king met the commander-in-chief, and con- 
ducted him and his company to a palace, in the park 
in one of the courts of which the arena for the com- 
bats was prepared. In the centre was erected a gi- 
gantic cage of strong bamboos, about fifty feet high, 
and of ‘like diameter, and roofed with rope net-work. 
Sundry smaller cells, communicating by sliding doors 
with the main theatre, were tenanted by every species 
of the savagest inhabitants of the forest. In the large 
cage, crowded together, and presenting a formidable 
front of broad, shaggy, foreheads, well armed with 
horns, stood a group of buffaloes sternly awaiting the 
conflict, with their rear scientifically appuyé against 
the bamboos. The trap-doors being lifted, two tigers, 
and the same number of bears and leopards, rushed in- 
to the centre. The buffaloes instantly commenced 
hostilities, and madecomplete shuttlecocks of the bears, 
who, however, finally escaped by climbing up the bam- 
poos beyond the reach of their horned antagonists. The 
tigers, one of which was a beautiful animal, fared 
scarcely better; indeed, the odds were much against 
them, there being five buffaloes. Theyappeared, how- 
ever, to be no match for these powerful creatures, even 
singie-handed, and shewed little disposition to be the 
assaulters. The larger tiger was much gored in the 
head, and in return took a mouthful of his enemy’s 
dewlap, but was finally (as the fancy would describe 


it) ‘bored to the ropes and floored.’ The leopards | nal name of Paul Jones was John Paul.—“ At the Cape 


seemed throughout the conflict sedulously to avoid a 
breach of the peace. A rhinoceros was next let loose 
in the open court-yard, and the attendants attempted 
to induce him to pick a quarrel with a tiger who was 
chained to a ring. The rhinoceros appeared, however, 
to consider a fettered foe as quite beneath his enmity ; 
and having once approached the tiger, and quietly sur- 
veyed him, as he writhed and growled, expecting the 
attack, turned suddenly round and trotted awkwardly 
off to the yard-gate, where he capsized a palankeen, 
which was carrying away a lady fatigued with the sight 
of these unfeminine sports. A buffalo anda tiger were 
the next combatants: they attacked furiously, the 
tiger springing at the first onset on the other’s head, 
and tearing his neck severely, but he was quickly 
dismounted, and thrown with such violence as nearly 
to break his back, and quite to disable him from 
renewing the combat. A small elephant was next 
impelled to attack a leopard. The battle was short and 
decisive ; the former falling on his knees, and thrusting 
his blunted tusks nearly through his antagonist. On 
our return from the beast-fight, a breakfast awaited 
us at the royal palace; and the white tablecloth being 
removed, quails, trained for the purpose, were placed 
upon the green cloth, and fought most gamely, after 
the manner of the English cockpit. This isan amuse- 
ment much in fashion among the natives of rank, and 
they bet large sums on their birds, as they lounge 
luxuriously round, smoking their houkahs. Elephant 
fights were announced as the concluding scene of this 
day of strife. The spectators took their seats in a long 
veranda. The narrow stream of the river Goomty 


of Good Hope,” says atraveller, “ people die very fast ; 
but the sheep have remarkably large tails.” —Cervantes, 
the author of Don Quixote, was a slave, and fough 

at the battle of Lepanto.—Corns may be effectually ex- 
tirpated by placing on them the scrapings of chalk mix- 
ed with vinegar.—The distance from the Land’s End 
to Charlotte Town in Prince Edward Island is 2280 
miles.—Madden mentions that the walls of Constan= 
tinople could not endure a siege of six hours.—lf 
milk be put into vessels lined with or formed ‘of zine, 
a much greater quantity of cream will be raised than 
in common vessels, and the butter will be of a finer qua- 
lity ; why is this not practised ?—Bordeaux is situated 
on the navigable river Garonne, about 75 miles from its 
mouth, and has a population of 100,000 inhabitants.— 
Sobieski saved Christendom from the Mahomedans 
about the time that Claverhouse and Balfour were fight~ 
ing the battle of Drumclog.—The chief products of 
Owhyee are arrow-root and cocoa nut oil.—There is not 
a protestant place of worship in Ireland in which the na- 
tive Irish tongue is preached.—All the copiés of Tacitus 
are copied from a single manuscript, discovered in a 
monastery in Westphalia.—Hyder Ali died in 1782.— 
The population of the United Kingdom in 1831 was 


24,266,989, being an increase of 143 percent. since 1821. 


—Erasmus composed in a post-chaise.—The offices in 
London calculate upon one alarm of fire every dav, and 


about thirty-two serious fires every year.—There is a su- 
perstition in the west of Scotland that the earth of the 


parish of Rosneath kills rats, and none of these ani- 


mals can live in the district.—A west India proprietor 
once imported a ship-load of this earth to clear his plan- 
tations of that species of vermin, but the experiment is 
said to have failed.—The sum of thisteen-pence half- 


penny is called hangman’s wages, because the fee of the 
executioner used to be a Scottish merk, or thirteen pence 
and the third of a penny.—Auctions were first introduced 
into England in the year 1700.—In Spain, in the year 1826, 
there were 1233 men committed for murder, 1773 for at- 
tempts to commit murder, and 1620 for robbery.—The an- 
nual export of paving stones from Arbroath, a seaport in 
the east coast of Scotland, is from 400,000 to 500,000 su- 
perficial feet.—In the year 1565, Mary Queen of Scots sent 
a boy from Edinburgh to Musselburgh on an errand to the 
magistrates, and the fee she paid him was a Scots shil- 
ling, or a penny sterling.—The scenting matter called 
musk is found in a small bag under the belly of a species 
of deer inhabiting the alpine mountains of the east of 
Asia.—The palace of the Tuilleries, in Paris, takes its 


runs close under the palace walls, and on the opposite 
bank a large, open, sandy space presented a conve- 
nient theatre for the operations of these gigantic ath- 
letes. The elephants educated for the arena are large} 
powerful males, wrought up to a state of fury by con- 
stant feeding with exciting spices. On the spacious 
plain before us we counted several of these animals 
parading singly and sulkily to and fro, their mahouts 
seated on their backs, which were covered with a 
strong network for the driver to cling by in the con- 
flict. In attendance upon every elephant were two or 
three men, armed with long spears, a weapon of which 
this animal has the greatest dread. We soon disco- 


vered two of the combatants slowly advancing towards 
each other from opposite sides of the plain. As they 
approached, their speed gradually increased, and they 
at length met with a grand shock, entwining their 
trunks, and pushing, until one, finding himself over- 
matched, fairly. turned tail, and received his adversa- 
ry’s charge in the rear. This was so violent, that the 
mahout of the flying elephant was dislodged from his 
seat; he fortunately fell wide of the pursuer, and es- 
caped with a few bruises. Five or six couple were 
fought, but shewed little sport; the sagacious animals 
instantly discovering when they were over-matched. 
I had long been ambitious of witnessing the far-famed 
wild-beast fights of Lucknow, and having enjoyed an 
opportunity of seeing them, which few have had, it 
would hardly be fair to say that I was disappointed. 
Before the party left the palace, his majesty took a 
great fancy to a houkah belonging to one of the staff. 
It was'formed on an entirély new principle; and the 
king was so smitten with the novel invention, that he 
signified his royal wish to purchase it, and imme- 
diately carried it off, to display its charms to the three 
hundred and fifty fair inmates of his zenana. In the 
evening a Piedmontese conjuror, in the pay of the 
nawaub, entertained us much by his ingenious tricks. 
He must be a useful fellow to amuse the vacant mind 
of an Eastern despot.” 


ODDS AND ENDS. 
Tis here all meet. BLAIR, 


A FIRST-RATE anchor weighs about three tons, employs 
twenty men for forty days in making, and costs L.400. 
—The celebrated Dr Cullen was born at Hamilton, in 
Lanarkshire, in the year 1710.—The milk of the whale 
produces cream much richer than that of the cow, and a 
joint-stock company to establish a whale-cheese manu- 
factory at Spitzbergen or the North Pole would certainly 
ke a capital speculation.—Children may be hanged in 
England at twelve years of age, and married in Scotland 
at fourteen.—The people of Hampshire singe the bristles 
off their pigs instead of scalding them, and in this lies 
the secret of the excellence of the Hampshire hams.— 
While Columbus was engaged in discovering America, 
Henry VII. of England, and James IV. of Scotland, 
were entering into a treaty, which ultimately led to the 
union of the two kingdoms.—It was in the town of Dum- 
fries that Kean first gave an earnest of that. professional 
eminence to which he afterwards attained.—The last 
three Dukes of Athol planted altogether upwards of 
fourteen millions of larch and other trees.—The eagle 
which the Americans have chosen for the emblem of 
their nation is described by Audubon to be an exceed- 
ingly mean and cowardly animal, and Franklin laments 
that such a bird should have been selected for so hon- 
ourable a purpose. It is: thirteen hundred. years since 
the first house in, Edinburgh was built; Glasgow is 
of an equal antiquity. —Mrs Jordan was an Trishwoman, 
and was born in the neighbourhood of Waterford, about 
the year 1762.—At the time when Addison was writing 
the Spectator, the Scotch were burning witches.—At 
the period that the peasantry of England were burn- 
ing thrashing mills, those in Scotland. were es- 
tablishing scientific and literary associations.—Up- 
wards of forty-three millions of quarters of corn 


were imported into Great Britain in 1831.—The, origi- 


name from a tile work once situated on the spot.—Handel 


was blind for eight years before his death._ When you 


buy a horse, avoid those having flat feet and low heels. 
—The city of Pompeii was overwhelmed with showers 
of lava, or ashes, from Vesuvius, in the month of August, 
in the year 79, and remained buried for 1676 years.—In 
the state of New York 237 different newspapers are pub- 
lished.—The humorous production, Monsieur Tonson, 


was written by a Mr Taylor, a gentleman of the press 


in London, now deceased.—If Lander and his compani- 
ons, with their flat-bottomed steamer, reach in safety the 
quay of Timbuctoo, the natives may look for the arrival 
of guns, turnips, whisky, acts of 
small pox, in about three years thereafter.—Ben Nevis 
rises 4370 feet above the level of the sea.— 


arliament, and the 


«* Frenchmen are mostly born in France,— 
Mousetraps are not county jails,— 
Turkeys are seldom made to dance,— 
They don’t stuff geese with copper nails.” 


PRIVILEGES OF THE KING’S SMITH. 

One of our historians observes that, immediately 
preceding the Conquest, the art of working in iron 
and steel had arisen to such a state of improvement, 
that even the horses of some of the chief knights and 
barons were covered with steel and iron armour. Arti- 
ficers who wrought in iron were so highly regarded 
in those warlike times, that every military officer had 
his smith, who constantly attended his person, to keep 
his arms and armour in order. The chief smith was 
an officer of considerable dignity in the court of the 
Anglo-Saxon and Welsh kings, where he enjoyed 
many privileges, and his weregeld was much higher 
than that of any other artificer. In the Welsh court, 
the king’s smith sat next to the domestic chaplin, and 
was entitled to a draught of every kind of liquor that 
was brought into the hall—a privilege which many 
artificers of his class in our own day will not be dis- 
posed to make light of.—Lardner’s Cyclopedia. 
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Mr. Chambers has much pleasure in announcing that the woek- 
ly impression of the Journal, in Edinburgh and London, now 
amounts to FIFTY THOUSAND COPIES. As the reprinting 


of the early numbers has hitherto been a most serious drawback . 


on the paper, operations are now in progress to stereotype every 
number as it occurs, by which means sets of the Journal may at 
all times be obtained, The stereotyping process will take place 
in Edinburgh, and as duplicates of the plates will be transmitted 
weekly by mail to London, and there, by means of steam-presses, 
subjected to an impression of twenty thousand or more copies: 
in a few hours after their arrival, the art.of printing, in this 
humble periodical, will have secured a triumph altogether unpa- 
ralleled in this or any other country. 
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CONFESSORS. 


Ir is a very general impression, that the system of 
auricular confession was given up at the Reformation. 
Such is by no means the case: every man and mo- 
ther’s son in the country still keeps his confessor. By 
this epithet, it may be guessed, I mean that chief and 
most particular friend whom every man keeps about 
him—who stands his best man when he is married, 
and becomes his second when he fights a duel—his 
double, in short, or second self—a creature whom you 
almost always find with him when you call, and who 
either walks under his arm in the street, or is found 
waiting for him while he steps into some neighbour- 
ing shop, or, as the case may happen, is waited for by 
him. 
. I make bold to say, there is not a trader any where 
who does not keep his confessor. The creature haunts 
the shop, till he almost seems the Genius of the Place, 
to the grievous prepossession of newspapers, and, 
what is more intolerable still, to the exclusive occu- 
pation of the ear of the worthy shopkeeper himself. 
The evening is the grand revel-time for confessors of 
this genus. Between eight and nine, you see them 
athering to the shops of their respective victims, like 
wls to roost. As you pass about nine, you observe, 
on looking in, that the discipline and rigour of shop- 
life has dissolyed. Master, men, and boys, feel the ap- 
proach of the moment of emancipation, with a peculiar 
salience of thought, alternating with a deep and tran- 
quil delight. The confessor reigns in the spirit of this 
glorious hour, and his laugh, and his joke, and his 
news, and his proffered pinch, are listened to, re- 
echoed, and partaken of by his devotee, with a plea- 
sure of the keenest nature, and ominous, you may 
make sure, of oysters and gin punch on the way home. 
In some shops, confessors cluster like grapes over 
a vintner’s door. They block up the way of custom ; 
and it is evident, in many cases, that the devotee 
would rather lose the chance of a penny from a cus- 
tomer, by omitting opportunities of attack, temptation, 
and inveiglement, than lose the joke that is passing 
in the merry circle of his confessors, which his ear 
drinks in as a precious aside, while he only can spare 
a mere fragment of his attention—a corner of one 
auditory organ—the front shop of his mind—to the 
real business before him. In some shops confessors 
get no encouragement before dinner. The broad eye 
of garish day, in those fastidious establishments, could 
no more éndure such a walking personification of idle 
gossip, than a ball-room, at high twelve, could tolerate 
the intrusion of 2 man ina short coat, with a pen stuck 
in his ear. But this is by no means the general case ; 
and even in some instances where the front shop will 
not admit of such an appendage, ten to one, but, if 
the premises were well ransacked, you would find a 
specimen of the class snug in some out-of-the-way 
corner, filling up the greater part of his time with a 
newspaper, but every now and then resorted to by his 
votary, in the intervals of actual employment, like an 
Egeria receiving the visits of a Numa, and no doubt 
administering equally prectous counsel. 
- The more common position of a shopkeeper’s con- 
fessor is a chair opposite the door, whence he may 
command a view of all that passes in the street, with 
a full front inspection of every individual that makes 
bold to enter. Into this chair the confessor invaria- 
bly glides as a matter of course. There he sits down, 
and, throwing one limb over the other, considers 
himself entitled to inflict his company upon the un- 
happy shopkeeper for any length of time. He no- 
tices, as if he were not noticing, all that goes on in 
the premises. Not an order is given for goods, not a 
payment made, or a pennyworth sold, but it is seen, 
and very likely made the subject of after comment. 
Tt is of no consequence to the confessor what descrip- 
tion of customers enter the place. Were a princess 
of the blood to come in, he would keep his seat and 
his countenance equally unmoved, and a whole band 
of ladies, driven in to escape a shower of rain, will 
not stir him from the chair, to which he seems nailed, 
like the marble prince of the Black Islands, in the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” The customers 
very naturally feel disinclined to patronise a shop 
. which is thus, as it were, haunted by an evil spirit. 
Oh, how I do hate to enter that shop of Mr Such-a- 
thing, says one young lady to another, for every thing 
you do or say is noticed by that odious person who is 
always lounging there. And in this manner Mr 
Sueh-a-thing loses his’ business, almost without the 


possibility of recalling it. He longs to discover a means 
of disposing of the confessur, but he finds a great diffi- 
culty in accomplishing his purpose. He is disin- 
clined to be churlish to a person to whom he has 
confessed himself for years. Still he makes an effort 
He grows cool in his civility, and makes a point of 
being always busy on his arrival. Perhaps he has 
the good luck, at iength, to shake off this pest of his 
premises ; but it is more than probable that he sub- 
mits to the terrific infliction for life, his confessor only 
leaving him when he is fairly in his grave. I once 
knew a dreadful case of confessorship, in which the 
shopkeeper had the hardihood to expel his visitant, 
and by a plan so ingenious, that I think it worth 
while to advert to it. The shop contained four chairs, 
including the confessional, which stood opposite the 
door. One day when the confessor arrived, and, as 
usual, proceeded to his seat, he was a little surprised 
in remarking that it was filled to a pretty good height 
with parcels of some kind or other. But as this ap- 
peared naturally enough to be caused by a press in 
the stock of goods, no observation took place regard- 
ing it, and another chair was selected. However, 


next day when he again appeared, another chair was 


found covered up in a similar manner. The follow- 
ing day, he even found a third filled with parcels ; 
and on the fourth day the whole were thus engaged. 
The confessor now saw that a conspiracy had been 
formed to destroy his functions, and to expel him 
from his ancient settlements. Like the unhappy an- 
tediluvians, who, as the flood arose, were driven from 
one spot of earth to another, and at last did not find 
a dry piece of ground whereon to rest their foot, so 
the unhappy confessor had been driven from chair to 
chair, till at last he could not discover a place whereon 
he could plant himself. A pang of vexation shot 
through his heart; a gleam of mingled shame and 
indignation passed over his countenance; and, with 
a last look of despair, he burst from the shop, and 
“ne’er was heard of more.” 


It. must be allowed that some men do not stand so 
much in need of confessors, or do not indulge so much 
in them, as others; but, upon the whole, it may be 
taken as a general rule, that no man can altogether 
do without such an official. In the fair on-going 
business of life, one acts swo more solito, according to 
one’s regular custom of trade, or by the common rules 
of the world. But occasions occur, where common 
practice does not furnish a rule. You are in love, 
and wish to interest a friend in your passion; you 
are about to marry, and require information about 
arrangements, and also some one to stand beside you, 
and pull off your glove, preparatory to the ceremony ; 
you have a quarrel, and need a third party to tell you 
that you are in the right; you are about to enter into 
some commercial or other enterprise a little beyond 


resolution by the sanction of a friend ; or you write 
a poem or novel, and require to have somebody to 
read the manuscript, and tell you that it is sure of 
success. In all these cases, the confessor is indispen- 
sable. Without him, you would be crossed in love ; 
get stranded in the straits of matrimony; permit 
yourself, after giving offence and insult, to let off the 
object of it with impunity for his remonstrance ; 
break down in your new business scheme; and let 
your manuscript waste its sweetness on the desert 
scrutoire. But with him, all goes smooth. 

Upon the whole, it is better that one’s confessor 
should be a little poorer, as well as a little more plau- 
sible in speech, than one’s-self: he ought to be a man 
to whom meat and drink are things of some account 
—a broken-down Scotch licentiate—an author who 
has published respectable books which have never 
sold; in short, some idle, poor, servile individual, to 
whom it is of the last importance to get a good graz- 
ing ground in the back premises of a substantial tra- 
der, upon whom he may revenge that partiality cf 
fortune, which decrees all the real comforts of life to 
the mercantile and common-place, while the real “ cle- 
ver fellows”’ starve. 

But, after all, it must be allowed that there is a 
great deal of confessorship in the world, independent 
of a regard to cake and pudding. It is in many cases 
simply a fascination exerted over one mind by an- 
other; in others, the result of that very common 
failing, the want of confidence in one’s own resources. 
Young men—by which I mean men in the mason- 
lodge time of life, say between twenty and five and 


twenty—are most apt to indulgein confession. They 
think friends all in all, and for friends would give up 
every thing. All business and duty is to them an 
episode, only consented to because it is unavoidable ; 
while the enjoyment of the countenance of their friends 
seems the main and true concern of life. Then are 
the joys of confession truly relished. Then does the 
vampire confessor suck deepest into the vitals of his 
devotee. Happy delusion—sweet morning dream— 
alas ! too certain to wake to the conviction that it is 
“but a dream !” s 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON NATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 
BANKING INSTITUTIONS. 

THE institutions which have been established in dif. 
ferent quarters of the empire, for the purpose of ma- 
nufacturing and disseminating paper notes as the 
representatives of solid property or coin, are of that 
peculiar and interesting description which may well 
serve to excite the inquiry of those who are entering 
on the busy scene of a mercantile life. Establish- 
ments with designs of this nature have been formed, 
chiefly since the developement of the national energies 
at the revolution of 1688, over the united kingdom of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; but it may be im- 
partially stated, that it is only in Scotland that bank- 
ing has been carried to the height of its perfection, 
and erected on a basis of the most absolute security. 
Why the English and the Irish have failed in per- 
fecting their systems of paper money, we need not 
stop to inquire with minuteness. Perhaps it has been 
owing to the habits and character of the people, per- 
haps to the comparative extensiveness of their country, 
or perhaps to the existence of legislative enactments 
injurious to a perfect and salutary freedom of trade. 

Most of the peculiar institutions of the Scotch have 
been produced from the force of particular circum- 
stances ; and it is very possible that they have some- 
times succeeded in the ends of their establishment, . 
when the same result would not follow their erection 
in many other territories. The nature and limited 
extent of the country, the reflective habits of the peo- 
ple, and the long impoverished condition of the nation, 
haye given a decided turn to the modes of action of 
the inhabitants. In the absence of real wealth, they 
have been driven to various expedients to keep on a 
level with their neighbours; and to this cause alone 
may we attribute, in a great measure, their success 
in processes of banking. Nevertheless, it is obvious 
that the measures which have been judiciously re- 
sorted to for the purpose of accomplishing a thorough 
paper currency in Scotland, may be adopted with 
propriety by other nations; but before they attempt 


' to do so, I would recommend a patient investigation 
your usual depth, and find it necessary to fortify your | 


into some other accessary institutions in the country— 
for instance, the law of attaching heritable property 
for debt, and the practice of public registration, wh 
contribute in an extraordinary degree to give str® 
and stability to our system of paper currency. 

It has been established as a principle in po: 
economy, that money, or coin, is not in itself w 
It is only the representative of a commodity w' 
from its bulk, cannot be carried about, or of the wages 
of labour. The real wealth of anation is the amount 
of its improved lands, the produce of its agriculture, 
its manufactured goods, and its industrious habits. 
If it want the latter, it will soon go to utter poverty, 
whatever be the quantity of coin it happens to have, 
At the revolution of 1688, or thereabouts, Scotland 
was much in the condition of a newly-discovered 
country. It had lands, but they were not improved, 
and consequently of little use; it had very little pro- 
duce of any kind; and its people were by no means 
industrious in their habits. At that period they were 
of a slothful speculative turn of mind; yet they did 
not want a number of persons among them who were 
endowed with the most patriotic motives, and who 
volunteered to rouse and direct the dormant energies 
of the country. But nothing could be done without 
money, or its representative. To plough the fields 
and drain the morasses, it was necessary to pay those 
employed in the task. The landlord of 1000 or 10,000 
acres of hill and dale said, I am anxious to bring my 
lands into cultivation, and to make them produce crops 
of corn, but I have no horses, nor machinery, not 
houses for labourers, and, to tell the truth, I have 
enough ado to keep my own family in food and cloth. 
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ing. However, he continued, if I could get credit for 
some ploughs, harrows, horses, and other essentials 
for carrying on some improvements, I would begin to 
clear my lands immediately, and I would certainly 
pay back what I had got, at the end of one or two 
years ; for before that time I would have raised a con- 
siderable produce from the ground. This was the 
outcry of nearly all the landed proprietors in Scotland. 
They wanted credit. It may be asked, why did they 
not purchase what they wanted on credit? The rea- 
son of this was, that the makers of ploughs and other 
machinery, and the dealers in different kinds of goods, 
were as poor as themselves, and could not afford to 
give away the articles on the faith of a future pay- 
ment. The thing now to be desiréd was promissory 
notes, which, by being given by the landlords to the 
manufacturers and people they employed, these again 
could give them to the people they employed, and so 
on and on through a variety of hands. But as the 
issuing of promissory notes by private gentlemen could 
serve little purpose, as the issuers could not be very 
widely known or trusted, a necessity arose for esta- 
blishing a national dank, or an institution empowered 
to manufacture and lend notes on a great scale, and 
_the payment of which would be guaranteed bya large 
body of individuals, each of considerable wealth, and 
each a depositor of so much coin, to lie in the bank, 
in order to pay the notes that chanced to come back 
to the establishment. The notes to be put forth, it 
will be seen by my young readers, were thus to bear 
a double character; they were to be the convenient 
representatives of credit, as well as the representa- 
tives of solid property, pledged by the large body of 
individuals who originated the bank. Such being 
the principle on which Scottish banking originated, 
and such being still its prominent characteristic, I 
proceed to state when and how the first bank was es- 
tablished. 

The project of a bank to effect the purposes just 
alluded to, was hailed with acclamation by the most 
patriotic landowners and citizens; and in 1695, the 
‘scheme of its constitution being submitted to King 
William and the Scottish Parliament, it was sanc- 
tioned by both, and the bank was instituted by a 
charter of incorporation, under the designation of the 
Bank or Scortanp. The capital of the bank (or 
the money to be paid in to meet the payment of notes 
when they came back) was named at L.1,200,000 
Scots, or L.100,000 sterling, which would be rec- 
koned a very small sum in modern times. The 
amount was raised by shares differing in extent, from 
1.1000 Scots, or L.83, 6s, 8d. sterling, to L.20,000 
Scots. In 1774, the amount of stock was extended 
to L.200,000 sterling ; and now it is a million anda 
half sterling. The shares still remain at L.83, 6s. 8d. 

The establishment of the Bank of Scotland was of 
great service to the nation; the landholders borrow- 
ing notes and bringing the country into cultivation, 
and a spur being by that means given to various 
branches of manufactures. The Bank of Scotland 

_continued to be the only bank in the country till the 
year 1727, when a new and similar establishment was 
constituted, under the title of the RoyaL Bank oF 
ScorLanp. These two establishments engrossed all 
the respectable banking business in the country till the 
year 1746, when a new association was formed, and 
incorporated by royal charter, with the title of the 
British Linen Company. The peculiarity in the 
designation of this banking-house deserves a word of 
explanation. Hitherto the manufactures of Scotland, 
though partially developed by the above banks, re- 
mained in a very backward condition, and in an es- 
pecial manner the manufacture of linens, for which 
the country was well adapted. ' In order to encourage 
the manufacture of linen, a number of individuals 
were incorporated under the aforementioned title, 
with power to raise a capital by shares, to the extent 
of L.100,000. The company itself did not take a 
part in the manufacturing of cloth ; it only promoted 
it among others, through the aid of loans. Its salu- 
tary advances in this way soon wrought a great 
change among the working classes, and powerfully 
assisted to raise the character of Scottish linens to that 
pitch they have now acquired. The company gra- 
dually fell into the course of common banking busi- 
ness, and now occupies a high station among these 
institutions. From L,100,000, the capital of this bank 
has been raised to 500,000, where it has long re- 
mained stationary. Ey very adroit management, it 
carries on a very great deal of business, and possesses 
as high credit as any bank in Scotland. It is under- 
stood to have been exceedingly fortunate in purchas- 
ing government stock at very fortunate periods. For 
many years its stock has been of a much higher value 
than that of any other company in the kingdom. 

These are allowed to take precedence of others 
erected in the subsequent part of last, and in the pre- 
sent century, either in Edinburgh or in the provinces. 
Of the other banks, there are two kinds: one ‘con- 
stituted by an extensive copartnery of shareholders, 
on the principles of joint-stock companies ; and an- 
other, composed of only a few wealthy partners. 
Among these, the hank of Sir William Forbes and 
Company stands prominent for its age and respect- 
ability. Ofthe former description, there are at pre- 
sent upwards of thirty; and of the latter, there are 
five. All the banks issue notes, with the exception 
of three of the last named, which act more as bill- 
broking institutions than banking-houses. 

The constitution and internal arrangements of the 
different Scottish banks are by no means alike; yet 
in general features. they are the same, and in many 


cases the only difference lies in the official designations 
of the functionaries. é 

The number of partners in these institutions is va- 
rious, and depends generally on the price of the shares, 
or the amount paid in upon them. It sometimes oc- 
curs, that a provision is made that one person shall 
hold only a limited number of shares, and the votes 
of, holders are regulated by a graduated scale. It is 
very difficult to say what may be the exact number 
of shareholders in any of the banks, ‘as it must vary 
continually by the transfer of stock from one to many 
hands, or the reverse. It may give an idea of the 
number, however, when I state, that some time ago 
there were 1238 partners in the National: Bank—500 
in the Commercial Bank—446 in the Aberdeen Town 
and County Bank—and that in thrée of the remain- 
ing banks, the number exceeded 100—in six it varied 
from 20 to 100—and in seventeen was below 20. 

It seems to have been a principle in Scottish bank- 
ing from the very first, to institute shares of a certain 
amount, and only to call up portions of the same as is 
felt to be necessary or convenient. In the Bank’ of 
Scotland, and the other two first-mentioned banks, 
the whole amount of the shares is paid up. But this 
is far from being the case with most ethers. With 
respect to the Commercial Bank, in which the nomi- 
nal value of the shares is L.500, a fifth part, or L.100 
per share, is paid in; and of the National Bank 
shares of L.100 each, 10 is only paid. The amount 
of paid-in capital, in general, bears no feasible pro- 
portion to the nominal capital. It hence follows 
that, but for subsidiary checks, a danger would en- 
sue of lowering the respectability of the holders of 
shares, 

In the greater proportion of Scottish banking insti- 
tutions, the shares have risen much beyond par. The 
original holders of stock, therefore, or their successors 
by inheritance, draw large profits from their shares); 
and in many instances they gain from seven to nine 
per cent. on their sunk capital. When shares have 
been acquired by purchase in recent times, the per 
centage, by reason of the heavy premiums paid, may 
be stated at alout three and a baif per cent. or there- 
about. The amount of premium paid in purchasing 
shares has been known to be immense. In 1826, 
when the mania for holding shares in companies was 
at its height, the L.100 shares of the British Linen 
Company sold for no less than L.325—the L.83, 6s. 
8d. shares of the Bank of Scotland for L.240—the 
L.100 (paid in) shares of the Commercial Bank for 
L.227—and the L.100 shares of the Royal Bank for 
1.235. “! 

Dividends of the profits of Scottish banks are paid 
twice a-year, after public advertisement has been 
made. But besides these half-yearly per centages, the 
partners or shareholders in most banks receive bo- 
nusses at intervals of from seven te ten years, gene- 
rally to the amount of from L.10 to L.20 per share. 
Such monies are raised by the accumulation of a sink- 
ing fund, laid apart after the interest or per centage 
has been declared annually, in order to meet runs, 
should such occur; and as it is rarely that these 
funds are acted upon, they are of course dissipated 
either in whole or in part at approved periods. 

No shareholder in any bank can dispose of his stock 
until it has been first offered to the bank in its .cor- 
porate capacity, as represented by its trustees. The 
broker employed to sell shares must in all cases pri- 
marily offer them to the bank, and if it do not accept 
of them at the market price, the broker is told that 
he may dispose of them otherwise, which, when he 
does, the transfer is not complete until the name 
of the new owner is registered in the bank books. 


The real use of a provision of this nature, is for the | 


sake of security against injury by the seller. To 
make this sufficiently understood, it has to be ex- 
plained, that it is customary, in forming new banks 
in Scotland, to offer subscribers for shares a liberty of 
a half or third of the capital they pay in. 

It is extremely probable that many are led to buy 
shares in banking institutions who could not well 
spare the whole price for any length of time; but it 
has the effect of procuring at once a number of good 
customers, who take care to keep the notes which are 
produced in circulation. Besides, the bank, never 
can lose by lending these people money, because it has 
their paid-in stock in security, and, on this account, 
when they wish to sell out, by being made aware of 
their intention, it can thereby refuse to permit the 
sale till all debts which may be due are paid to the 
establishment. Before the licence is given to sell, 
all their accounts must be balanced, and every bill 
they have had negociated by the bank, as drawers, 
acceptors, or indorsei's, must be honoured. 

The business done by the Scottish banking-houses 
is prodigiously increased by the institution of branches 
in the provincial and country towns. From those 
banks already noticed, which are situated in Edin- 
burgh, and from two or three of the chief provincial 
banks, there were altogether deputed not long since 
about one hundred and forty branches, and this num- 
ber is undergoing a regular increase. These sub- 
sidiary establishments are to be found in every town 
of any note; from the borders to the most northern 
point of Scotland. They are conducted by resident 
wealthy or responsible merchants and others, who 
give securities for intromissions, and are subjected to 
a very rigorous supervision by inspectors, who ‘are 
continually travelling about for this purpose. By a 
mutual agreement between the Bank of Sectland and 
the Royal Bank, rivalry is prevented in agencies, by 
the former being conceded the minor towns, while the 


latter takes the city of Glasgow. The branch of the 
Royal Bank at that place, it has been long under=- — 
stood, does much more business than the parent 
tablishment ; but there can be little doubt that the 
institution of the Union Bank there will greatly in- 
jure its issues in that quarter. The number of 
branches belonging to different houses, varies accord- 
ing to the enterprise or capital of the companies. 
The Bank of Scotland had lately seventeen, the Bri- 
tish Linen Company twenty-eight, the Commercial 
Bank thirty, and the National Bank eighteen. The 
conductors of the branch banks give no loans or ne- 
gociate any heavy transactions without consulting with 
their masters. They keep beside them at all times a 
competent supply of notes, with which, on most occa-. 
sions, they may discount bills, according to their own 
judgment, 4 
The expressed value of the notes put forth by the 

Scottish banks is for the greater part L.1, and though 
notes for five, ten, twenty, and a hundred pounds, are 
issued, they are seldom long in circulation, and are 

far less frequently seen. The notes of the Commer- 

cial Bank, the National Bank, the Bank of Scotland, 

the Royal Bank, the British Linen Company, and 

Sir William Forbes and Company, enjoy the greatest 
circulation, and in a greater relative proportion, I 

would suppose, to their priority in the above order. 
They are dissipated over every county; and it is sel 

dom that the notes of provincial banks are taken so 
readily from their place of issuing: provincial bank 

notes are at least not common in the metropolis, and 

their circulation is for the most part of a local nature ; 

the community at large preferring the notes of Edin- 

bargh bankers. All notes are declared to be payable 

on demand at the office from whence they are issned. 

It is not expressed that, though issued ra branches, 

they will be cashed there ; yet, in practice, the agents 
take them in, and I never heard of an instance of the 
public having suffered by this provision, which is not 
commonly adverted to. It was at one time ordained 

that Scottish bank notes should not be re-issued after 
they were three years old, but such a regulation is 

abrogated, and they are now sent out as long as they 

are in good condition. Hach of the one-pound ‘notes 

costs about eight-pence, five-pence of which sum goes 

for the stamp. Almost all the modern notes are pro- 

duced from plates of hardened steel, and of such pe= 

culiar and intricate devices, that forgery cannot be 

attempted with success, or remain long undetected. 

So little is forgery known, and in general so readily 

can it be recognised by the inferiority of workman- 
ship, that nobody is imposed upon but very simple or 

careless persons.—To be contiiwued. 


THE NORTHERN LAKES. 


AGAIN we find ourselves traversing the wild scenery 
of the Western and Northern Highlands, wandering 
through the gloomy recesses of the glens and passes, 
and pausing on the noon-day beauty of the lovely lakes 
of Caledonia. What a remarkable stretch of lakes do 
we find in the Great Glen of Scotland—Glenmore- 
nan-Albin, as it used to be called by the @eltic inha~ 
bitants of these regions, and now suited to purposes 
of inland navigation, as the Caledonian Canal. At 
the bottom of this strath, extending from one side of 
the island to the other, a distance of about sixty miles, 
lie Loch Ness, Loch Oich, and Loch Lochy, with the 
rivers and artificial channels joining them im a con- 
tinuous line. Loch Ness, the most northerly of the. 
series, is a lake possessing some mysterious and even 
terrible characteristics. It extends about twenty-two 
miles in length, by a breadth of from half a mile to 
one and a half, but more generally nearly a single 
mile, Its depth is considered to be greater than most 
parts of the sea between the northerly part of Scotland 
and the north of Europe, measuring in some places 
185 fathoms, and throughout its whole length, ex- 
cept at two points, being able to sail a. ship of the line,. 
close upon the shore. It stretches along in a perfectly, 
straight line, between two lofty piles of hills, tena 
rise steep as walls to a prodigious height; and the 
tourist looks along it from one end to the other, as 
through a telescope. This lake has the remarkable. 
property of never freezing in the severest winter, 
and in frosty weather is covered with a thick mist, 
having the appearance of a dense smoke; and it is 
usually agitated violently when any other part of the 
world is undergoing the phenomena of an earthquake. 
This remarkable peculiarity was particularly observ- 
able on the Ist of November 1775, at the time of the 
great earthquake at Lisbon. The water rose rapidly, 
and flowed up the lake with amazing impetuosity, the 
waves being carried more than two hundred yards 
up the river Oich, breaking on its banks five feet 
above the levelof the river. It continued ebbing and ~ 
flowing for about an hour; at the end of which time, 
a wave much greater than the others terminated the 
commotion, overflowing the north bank of the lake to 
the extent of thirty feet. <s 
Loch Ness is fed by a number of tributary streams ; 
among others, the water of Foyers, or Fyers, on its 
“south side. The water of Fyers and its falls form 
the chief wonder in this part of the country, and have 
long been an object of attraction to travellers pro- 
ceeding by the Caledonian Canal. The river rises in 
a mountainous region in the district of Badenoch, 
Inverness-shire, and flows in a northerly course for 
about ten miles, through a vale abounding in beauti-« 
ful scenery, to Loch Ness. Ata short distance from 
its embouchure, it arrives at two precipices, down 
| which its waters are necessarily poured. The upper 


_ of this class of landscape in the Highlands. 


_ fearful gulf into a pool beneath. 
fortunately in an unsuitable taste, has been thrown 
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lower. The former fall makes three leaps down a 


A stone bridge, un- 


across the ravine in front. The lower fall is that 
which chiefly attracts attention. The water, after 
flowing through a narrow rocky channel, suddenly 
makes a sheer unbroken descent of two hundred and 
twelve feet. From the top of the adjoining rocks, 
bristling with shrubbery and bedewed with the soft 
spray of the descending waters, to the surface of the 
troubled pool beneath, the height is four hundred and 
seventy feet... The appearance of this cataract is truly 
grand. Ideas of the magnificent efforts of nature con- 
nected with feelings of romance, fill the mind of the 
tourist; and as he scrambles down the face of the 
verdant precipices, or looks aloft from the green es- 
planade at the bottom, he confesses, amidst the din of 
the rushing waters, that in Scotland are found scenes 
not too fondly praised in'the patriotic rhymes of its 
bards, and surpassed by those of few foreign and si- 


ilar lands. 


Loch Oich, the next in the chain of lakes, is an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful sheet of water, measuring about 
four miles in length. The banks here slope gently 
to the water, forming a number of beautiful bays, and 
‘possesing several pretty islets, mostly coyered with 
wood. Loch Lochy, the most westerly of the whole, 
extends fourteen miles in length, and is likewise en- 
vironed by some striking Highland scenery. 

Since we are at this part of the country, we may, 
if the kind reader be not too much fatigued, take a 
stretch eastward towards the river Findhorn, where 
there are several small lakes of some beauty, and not 
destitute of historical interest. Of these little gems 
in the rugged wilderness, none pleases us so much as 
the pretty lake of Moy. The lake of Moy is situated 
in the pastoral united parish of Moy and Dalarossie, 
on the left banks of the Findhorn, and extends two 
miles long by threexquarters of a mile in breadth. 
This small expanse of water is not without its islands, 
and, as in every instance, it is the islands which af- 
ford the greatest interest to'the spectator. The lake, 
the trees, and the chief island, forma tiny picturesque 


scene so pleasing, that al] around the country appears. 


more dreary by the contrast. The island of Moy, si- 
tuated in the centre of the lake, consists of perhaps 
two acres of ground, and contains the remains of a 
house once a chief seat of the lairds of Mackintosh, or 
heads of the powerful northern clan Chattan, and 
which attests, from various circumstances, the opu- 
lence and consequence of this long independent dy- 
nasty. Many a, terrific tale of feud and battle is 
related about this insular strength. Among the 
prevailing legends of the Celts of Badenoch, the fol- 
lowing has obtained atraditional notoriety. It is told 
that in a great battle which took place between the 
Cummins and Mackintoshes, the former were de- 
feated, and being unable or unwilling to renew the 
war, a peace was proposed and accepted. To cele- 
brate it, the Cummins invited the Mackintoshes to a 
feast prepared in the castle of Moy, with all the rude 
sumptuousness of feudal wealth. It was the secret 
design, however, of the treacherous inviters, to mur- 
der their unsuspicious guests, and it was arranged 
that a Mackintosh should sit, under the pretence of 
distinction, on the right hand of every Cummin, and 
that at a concerted signal he was to be stabbed by-his 
neighbour. The signal proposed was the introduction 
of a bull’s head. Happily this base and murderous 
plot was made known privily by one of the Cummins 
to the guests; and when the signal was made, so ready 
and active were the Mackintoshes, that they instantly 
plunged their dirks into the bodies of those beside 
them, and so prevented this extensive scheme of as- 
sassination by a just and indiscriminate slaughter of 
their pretended friends. 

It is surprising how little is known of some of the 
finest Highland lakes, even by the people of Scotland. 
Loch Maree, in the north-west part of the Highlands, 
is only known by name, or by the descriptions of at 
most one or two travellers: Being situated in the 
parish of Gairloch, in the western wilds of Ross-shire, 
it lies so much out of the common route of tourists, 
that it is perhaps thought to be unworthy of a jour- 
hey across the moors and mountains. Yet it is a 
noble lake, extending about sixteen miles in length, 
by a breadth of from one to two, and emitting its re- 
dundant waters by a river, falling into a salt-water 
bay on the west coast, called Loch Ewe. This ex- 
tensive sheet of water is studded with some fine 
woody islands, and is partly surrounded with the sub- 
limest mountain scenery. In the language of Mac- 
culloch, who alone has visited it in recent times for 
purposes of description, “it is bounded by high moun- 
tains, and having a very varied and irregular out- 
line, its shores present a good deal of interesting 
scenery, the entire lake itself being displayed from 
many different points, and under a great variety of 
aspects, so as tu produce some of the finest specimens 
In point 
of style, it ranks rather more nearly with Loch Lo- 
mond than with any other of the southern lakes, 
though. still very inferior. The most accessible and 
the finest general views may be obtained from the 
rocky hills that bound the exit of the river. The 
mountain outline, which is grand and various, pre- 
sents a greater. diversity of form and character than 
any of the Scottish lakes ; but Ben Lair is always the 
principal—graceful, solid, and broad. The middle 
ground is a source of variety—splendid and wild, an 
intermixture of rock.and wood. The winding and 


fall is the smaller, and nearly half a mile above the 


wooded course of the river Ewe adds much to its love- 
liness. Though there is a road om each side of the 
lake, the circuit is both laborious and tedious. The 
northern margin of Loch Maree presents a great va- 
riety of close shore scenery, consisting of-rocky and 
wooded bays and creeks, rising into noble and over- 
hanging cliffs and mountains. _Inoneplace theremains 
of a fir forest, in a situation almost incredible; produce a 
style of landscape that might be expected:in the Alps, 
but not among the more confined scope’and lower ar- 
rangements of Scottish mountains. It was with some 
difficulty (continues the narrator) we explored our 
nocturnal way through the labyrinth of islands in the 
centre of this lake, as they are little raised above the 
water, and covered with scattered firs, and with thic- 
kets of birch, alder, and holly, while they are sepa- 
rated by narrow and tortuous channels. Inch Maree 
has been dedicated to a saint of that name ; and it still 
continues a burial place, chosen, it is said, like all 
those which are found in islands, to prevent depreda- 
tions from the wolves of ancient days.” 


THE QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. 
BY MISS MITFORD. 


In a winding unfrequented road, on the south side of 
our Village, close to a low two-arched bridge, thrown 
across a stream of more beauty than consequence, 
stood the small irregular dwelling, and the picturesque 
building of Hatherferd Mill. It was a pretty scene 
on a summer afternoon, was that old mill, wivh its 
strong lights and shadows, its low-browed cottage 
covered with the clustering Pyracantha, and the clear 
brook, which, after dashing, and foaming, and vraw!- 
ing, and playing off all the airs of a mountain river, 
while pent up in the mill-stream, was no sooner let 
loose, than it subsided into its natural. peaceful cha- 
racter, and crept quietly along the valley, meandering 
through the green woody meadows, as tranquil a trout 
stream as ever Izaak Walton angled in. 

Many a traveller has stayed his step to admire the 
old buildings of Hatherford Mill, backed by its dark 
orchard, especially when its accompanying figures, the 
jolly miller, sitting before the door, pipe in mouth, and 
jug in hand, like one of Teniers’ boors, the mealy 
miller’s man with his white sack over his shoulders, 
carefully descending the out-of-doors steps, and the 
miller’s daughter, flitting about amongst her poultry, 
gave life and motion to the picture. 

The scenery at the other side of the road was equally 
attractive, in a different style. Its principal feature 
was the great farm of the parish, an old manorial 
house, solid and venerable, with a magnificent clump 
of witch elms in front of the porch, a suburb of out- 
buildings behind, and an old-fashioned garden with 
its rows of espaliers, its wide flower borders, and its 
close filberd-walk, stretching like a cape into the wa- 
ters, the strawberry beds, sloping into the very stream ; 
so that the cows, which. in sultry weather came down 
by twos and by threes from the opposite meadows, to 
cool themselves in the water, could almost crop the 
leaves as they stood. 

In my mind, that was the pleasanter scene of the 
two; but such could hardly have been the general 
opinion, since nine out of ten passers-by never vouch. 
safed a glance at the great farm, but kept théir eyes 
steadily fixed on the mill; perhaps to look at the old 
buildings, perhaps at the miller’s young daughter. 

Katy Dawson was accounted by common consent 
the prettiest girl in the parish. Female critics in 
beauty would be sure to limit the commendation, by 
asserting that her features were irregular, that she 
had not a good feature in her face, and so forth; but 
these remarks were always made in her absence, and 
no sooner did she appear, than even her critics felt the 
power of her exceeding loveliness. It was the Hebe 
look of youth and health, the sweet and joyous ex- 
pression, and, above all, the unrivalled brilliancy of 
colouring, that made Katy’s face, with all its faults, 
so pleasant to look upon. A complexion of the purest 
white, a coral lip, and a cheek like the pear, her 
namesake, ‘on the side that’s next the sun,” were 
relieved by rich curls of brown hair, of the deep yet 
delicate hue that one sometimes finds in the ripest and 
latest hazel-nut of the season. Her figure was well 
suited to her blossomy countenance, round, short, and 
child-like; add to this “a pretty foot, a merry glance, 
a passing pleasing tongue,” and no wonder that Katy 
was the belle of the village. ° 

But gay and smiling though she were, the fair 
maid of the mill was little accessible to wooers. Her 
mother had long been dead, and her father, who held 
her as the very apple of his eye, kept her carefully 
away from the rustic junketings, at which rural flir- 
tations are usually begun. Accordingly, our village 
beauty had reached the age of eighteen, without a 
lover. She had indeed had two offers; one from a 
dashing horse-dealer, who, having seen her for five 
minutes one day, when her father called her to admire 
a nag that he was cheapening, proposed for her that 
very night as they were chaffering about the price, 
and took the refusal in such dudgeon, that he would 
“have left the house utterly inconsolable, had he not 
contrived to comfort himself by cheating the offending 
papa, twice as much as he intended, in his horse bar- 
gain. The other proffer was from a stayed, thick, 
sober, silent, middle-aged personage, who united the 
offices of schoolmaster and land-measurer, an old 
crony of the good miller’s, in whose little parlour he 
had smoked his pipe regularly every Saturday evening 
for the last thirty years, and who called him still from 
habit, “ Young Sam Robinson.” He, one evening 
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as they sat together smoking outside the door, broke 
his accustomed silence with a formal demand of his 
comrade’s permission to present himself as a suitor to 
Miss Katy; which permission being, as soon as her 
father could speak for astonishment, civilly refused, 
Master Samuel Robinson addressed himself to his 
pipe again, with his wonted phlegm, played a manful 
part in emptying the ale jug, and discussing the Welsh 
rabbit, reappeared as usual, on the following Saturday, 
and to judge from his whole demeanour, seemed to 
have entirely forgotten his unlucky proposal. 

Soon after the rejection of this most philosophical 
of all discarded swains, an important change took 
place in the neighbourhood, in the shape of a new oc- 
cupant of the great farm. The quiet respectable old 
couple who had resided there for half a century, had 
erected the mossy sun-dial, and planted the great 
mulberry tree, having determined to retire from busi- 
ness, were succeeded by a new tenant from a distant 
country, the youngest son of a gentleman brought up’ 
to agricultural pursuits, whose spirit and activity, his 
boldness in stocking and cropping, and his scientific 
management of manures and machinery, formed the 
strongest possible contrast with the old-world prac-' 
tices of his predecessors. All the village was full of 
admiration of the intelligent young farmer Edward 
Grey; who being unmarried, and of a kindly and 
sociable disposition, soon became familiar with high 
and low, and was nowhere a greater favourite than 


with his opposite neighbour, our good miller. i 


Katy’s first feeling towards her new acquaintance 
was an awe, altogether different from her usual shame- 
facedness; a genuine fear of the quickness and talent 
which broke out, not merely in his conversation, but 
in every line of his acute and lively countenance. 
There was occasionally a sudden laughing light in 
his hazel eye, and a very arch and momentary smile, 
now seen, and now gone, to which, becoming as most 
people thought them, she had a particular aversion, 
In short, she paid the young farmer, for so he per- 
sisted in being called, the compliment of running 
away, as soon as he came in sight, for three calendar 
months, At the end of that time, appearances mended. 
First she began to loiter at the door; then she staid 
in the room; then she listened; then she smiled; 
then she laughed outright; then she ventured to look 
up; then she began to talk in her turn; and before 
another month had passed, would prattle to Kdward 
Grey as fearlessly and freely as to her own father. 


On his side, it was clear that the young farmer,‘ ~ 
with all his elegance and refinement, his education’ * 


and intelligence, liked nothing better than this simple 
village lass. He passed over the little humours, pro- 
per to her asa beauty and a spoiled child, with the 
kindness of an indulgent brother; was amused with 
her artlessness and delighted with her gaiety. Gra. 
dually he began to find his own fireside lonely, and 
the parties of the neighbourhood boisterous; the 
little parlour of the miller formed just the happy me- 
dium, quietness without solitude, and society without 
dissipation—and thither he resorted accordingly. His, 
spaniel, Ranger, taking possession of the middle of 
the hearth-rug, just as comfortably as if in his mas- 
ter’s own demesnes, and Katy’s large tabby cat, a 
dog-hater by profession, not merely submitting to the 
usurpation, but even ceasing to erect her bristles on 
his approach. 

So the world waned for three months more. One 
or two little miffs had indeed occurred between the 
parties; once, for instance, at a fair held in the next 
town on the first of May: Katy having been fright- 
ened at the lions and tigers painted outside a shuw, 
had. nevertheless been half-led, half-forced into the 
booth to look at the real living monster by the ungal. 
lant beau. This was a sad offence. But unluckily 
our village damsel had been so much entertained by 
some monkeys and parrots on her first entrance, that 
she quite forgot to be frightened, and afterwards, 
when confronted with the royal brutes, had taken so 
great a fancy to a beautiful panther, as to wish to 
have him for a pet; so that this quarrel passed away 
almost as soon as it began. The second was about 
the colour of a ribband, an election ribband. Katy 
having been much caught by the graceful person and 
gracious manners of a county candidate who called 
to request her father’s vote, had taken upon herself 
to canvass their opposite neighbour, and was exceed- 
ingly astonished to find her request refused, on no 
better plea than a difference from her favourite in 
political opinion, and a previous promise to his op- 
ponent. ‘The little beauty, astonished at her want of 
influence, and rendered zealous by opposition, began 
to look grave, and parties would certainly have run 
high at Hatherford, had not her candidate put a stop 
to the dispute by declining to come to the poll; so that 
that quarrel was perforce pretermitted. Atlast a real 
and serious anxiety overclouded Katy’s innocent hap- 
piness; and, as it often happens in this world of con- 
tradictions, the grievance took the form of a gratified 
wish. 

Of all her relations, her cousin Sophy Maynard had 
long been her favourite. She was an intelligent un- 
affected young woman, a few years older than herself, 
the daughter of a London tradesman, excellently 
brought up, with a great deal of information and 
taste, and a total absence of airs and finery. In per- 
son she might almost be called plain; but there was 
such natural gentility about her, her manners were so 
pleasing, and her conversation so attractive, that few 
people, after passing an evening in her society, re- 
membered her want of beauty. She was exceedingly 
fond of the country and of her pretty cousin, who, om 
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her part, looked up to her with much of the respect- 
ful fondness of a younger sister, and had thought to 
herself a hundred times, when most pleased with their 
new neighbour, ‘‘ how I wish my cousin Sophy could 
see Edward Grey ;”” and now that cousin Sophy had 
seen Edward Grey, poor Katy would have given all 
that she possessed in the world, if they had never met. 
They were heartily delighted with each other, and 
proclaimed openly their mutual good opinion. Sophy 
praised Mr Grey’s vivacity ; Edward professed him- 
self enchanted with Miss Maynard’s voice. Each was 
astonished to find in the other a cultivation unusual 
in that walk of life. They talked, and laughed, and 
sang together, and seemed sohappy, that Katy, with- 
out knowing why, became quite miserable, flew from 
Edward, avoided Sophy, shrank from her kind father, 
and found no rest or comfort, except when she could 
creep alone to some solitary place, and give vent to her 
vexation in tears. Poor Katy! she could not tell what 
ailed her; but she was quite sure she was wretched, 
and then she cried again. 

In the meanwhile, the intimacy between the new 
friends became closer and closer. There was an air 
of intelligence between them that might have puzzled 
wiser heads than that of our simple miller-maiden. 
A secret—Could it be a love secret ? And the influ- 
ence of the gentleman was so open and avowed, that 
Sophy, when on the point of departure, consented to 
prolong her visit to Hatherford, at his request, al- 
though she had previously resisted Katy’s solicitations 
and the hospitable urgency of her father. 

Affairs were in this posture, when cne fine evening, 
towards the end of June, the cousins sallied forth for 
a walk, and were suddenly joined by Edward Grey 
when at such a distance from the house as to prevent 
the possibility of Katy’s stealing back thither, as had 
been her usual habit on such occasions. The path 
they chose led through long narrow meadows, sloping 
down on either side to the winding stream, enclosed 
by high hedges, and seemingly shut out from the 
world. 

A pleasant walk it was, through those newly-mown 
meadows, just cleared of the hay, with a bright rivu- 
let meandering through banks so variously beautiful ; 
now fringed by rushes and sedges; now bordered by 
little thickets of hawthorn and woodbine, and the 
briar-rose ; now overhung by a pollard ash, or a sil- 
ver-barked beech, or a lime-tree in full blossom. Now 
a smooth turfy slope, green to the eye, and soft to the 
foot; and now again a rich embroidery of the golden 
flag, the purple willow-herb, the blue forget-me-not, 
aud “‘a thousand fresh-water flowers of several co- 
lours,”’? making the bank as gay as a garden. 

It was impossible not to pause. in this lovely spot ; 

_and Sophy, who had been collecting a bright bunch of 
pink blossoms, the ragged-robin, the wild rose, the 
crane’s bill, and the fox-glove, or to use the prettier 
Trish name of that superb plant, the fairy-cap, ap- 
pealed to Katy to ‘ read a lecture of her country art,’ 
and show “ what every flower, as country people hold, 
did signify”—a talent for which the young maid of 
the mill was as celebrated as Bellario. But poor Katy, 
who, declining Edward’s offered arm, had loitered a 
little behind, gathering a long wreath of the woodhine, 
and the briony, and the wild vetch, was, or pretended 
to be, deeply engaged in twisting the garland round 
her straw bonnet, and answered not a word. She tied 
en her bonnet, however, and stood by listening, whilst 
the other two continued to talk of the symbolic mean- 
ing of flowers, quoting the well-known lines from the 
Winter’s Tale, and the almost equally charming pas- 
sage from Philaster. 

At length Edward, who, during the conversation, 
had been gathering all that he could collect of the tall 
almond-scented tufts of the elegant meadow sweet, 
whose crested blossoms arrange themselves in a plum- 
age so richly delicate, said, holding up his nosegay, 
“TI do not know what mystical interpretation may be 
attached to this plant in Katy’s “country art,” but 
it is my favourite amongst flowers; and if I were in- 
clined to follow the Eastern fashion of courtship, 
and make love by a nosegay, I should certainly send 
it to plead my cause. And it shall be so,’ he added, 
after a short pause, his bright and sudden smile illum- 
ing his whole countenance ; “the botanical name sig- 
nifies, the Queen of the Meadow; and wherever I 
offer this tribute, wherever I place this tuft, the 
homage of my heart, the proffer of my hand, shall go 
also. Oh, that the offering might find favour with 
my queen!” Katy heard no more. She turned away 
to a little bay formed by the rivulet, where a bed of 
pebbles, overhung by a grassy bank, afforded a com- 
modious seat, and there she sat her down, trembling, 
cold, and wretched ; understanding, for the first time, 
her own feelings, and wondering if any body in all 
the world had ever been so unhappy before. 

There she sat, with the tears rolling down her 
cheeks, unconsciously making “rings of rushes that 
grew thereby,” and Edward’s dog Ranger, who had 
been watching a shoal of minnows at play in the shal- 
low water, and every now and then inserting his huge 
paw into the stream, as if trying to catch one, came 
to her, and laid his rough head and his long curling 
brown ears into her lap, and looked at her ‘ with eyes 
whose human meaning did not need the aid of speech” 
—eyes full of pity and of love; for Ranger, in common 
with all the four-footed world, loved Katy dearly ; 
and now he looked up in her face, and licked her cold 
hand. Oh! kinder and faithfuller than your master, 
thought poor Katy, as with a fresh gush of tears she 
laid her sweet face on the dog’s head, and sat in that 
pos'tion, as it seemed to her, for ages, whilst her 


companions were hooking and landing some white 
water-lilies. 

At last they approached, and she arose hastily, and 
tremblingly, and walked on, anxious to escape obser- 
vation. ‘ Your garland is loose, Katy,” said Edward, 
lifting his hand to her bonnet: “‘ Come and see how 
nicely I have fastened it! No clearer mirror than 
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come!” He put her hand under his arm, and led her 
thither ; and there, when mechanically she cast her 
eyes on the stream, she saw the rich tuft of meadow- 
sweet, the identical Queen of the Meadow, waving 
like a plume, over her own straw bonnet; felt her- 
self caught in Edward’s arms, for, between surprise 
and joy, she had well nigh fallen; and when, with 
instinctive modesty, she escaped from his embrace, 
and took refuge with her cousin, the first sound that 
she heard was Sophy’s affectionate whisper, “‘I knew 
it all the time, Katy! every body knew it but you ! 
and the wedding must be next week, for I have pro- 
mised Edward to stay and be bride’s-maid ;” and the 
very next week they were married.—Our Village. 


DISCOVERY OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 


Ir will be remembered by the readers of the History 
of America, that the latter days of Columbus, the 
discoverer of that continent and its islands, were em- 
bittered by the turbulence of his fellow-adventurers, 
who succeeded him in his command, and deprived 
him of the lustre belonging to his valuable services. 
Among those ambitious and discontented, but brave 
Spaniards, few were an equal match to Vasco Nunez 
de Balboa, either for the command which he obtained 
over his associates, or for his daring intrepidity in 
facing danger. We learn from an exceedingly agree- 
able volume, entitled “ The Voyages of the Compas 
nions of Columbus,” published in the Family Library, 
that this man was one of the most enterprising of 
those commanders appointed by Spain in taking 
charge of the colony at Darien. He was never tired 
of levying war against the caciques, or petty native 
princes, and it was on one of his expeditions of this 
nature, when extorting gold from one of the simple 
inhabitants, that he received intelligence of the exist- 
ence of the great Pacific Ocean at no very great dis- 
tance on the opposite side of the country. In the 
government of the colony, Vasco Nunez does not ap~ 
pear to have been much actuated by principles of 
moderation or justice. By his audacious conduct he 
at length roused the indignation of the Spanish so- 
vereign, and was condemned in certain damages. In- 
formed of this storm, which had arisen in consequence 
of the complaints laid against him, and that he would 
be immediately summoned to the court of Spain, to 
answer the criminal charge advanced against him, he 
at once resolved on the means to be adopted for his 
protection. 

Vasco Nunez (says the author) was at first stun- 
ned by this intelligence, which seemed at one blow to 
annihilate all his hopes and fortunes. He was a man, 
however, of prompt decision and intrepid spirit. The 
information received from Spain was private and in- 
formal; no order had yet arrived from the king; he 
was still master of his actions, and had control over 
the colony. One brilliant achievement might atone for 
all the past, and fix him in the favour of the monarch. 
Such an achievement was within his reach—the dis- 
covery of the southern sea. It is true, a thousand 
soldiers had been required for the expedition ; but were 
he to wait for their arrival from Spain, his day of 
grace would be past. It was a desperate thing to 
undertake the task with the handful of men at his 
command, but the circumstances of the case were des- 
perate. Fame, fortune, life itself, depended upon the 
successful and the prompt execution of the enterprise. 
To linger was to be lost. 

Vasco Nunéz looked round upon the crew of dar- 
ing and reckless adventurers that formed the colony, 
and chose oné hundred and ninety of the most reso- 
lute, vigorous, and devoted to his person. These hé 
armed with swords, targets, cross-bows, and arque- 
busses. He did not conceal from them the danger of 
the enterprise into which he was about to lead them: 
but the spirit of these Spanish adventurers was always 
roused by the idea of peritous and extravagant exploit, 
To aid his slender forces, he took with him a number 
of bloodhounds, which had been found to be terrific: 
allies in Indian warfare. 

The Spanish writers make particular mention of 
one of those animals, named Leoncico, which was a 
constant companion, and, as it were, body-guard of 
Vasco Nunez, and describe him as minutely as they 
would a favourite warrior. He was of a middle size, 
but immensely strong: of a dull-yellow or reddish 
colour, with a black muzzle, and his body was searred 
all over with wounds received in innumerable battles 
with the Indians. Vasco Nunez always took him on 
his expeditions, and sometimes lent him to others, re- 
ceiving for his services the same share of booty al- 
lotted toan armed man. In this way he gained by 
him in the course of his campaigns upwards of a thou-» 
sand crowns. The Indians, it is said, had conceived 
such terror of this animal, that the very sight of him 
was sufficient to put a host of them to flight. 

In addition to these forces, Vasco Nunez took with 
him a number of the Indians of Darien, whom he had 
won to him by kindness, and whose services were im- 
portant, from their knowledge of the wilderness, and 
of the habits and resources of savage life. Such was 
the motley armament that set forth from the little co- 
lony of Darien, under the guidance of a daring, if not 


desperate commander, in quest of the 
Ocean. 

It was on the first of September that Vasco Nunez 
embarked with his followers in a brigantine and nine © 
large canoes or pirogues, followed by the cheers and 
good wishes of those who remained at the settlement. . 
Standing to the north-westward, he arrived without — 
accident at Coyba, the dominion of the cacique Careta, | 
whose daughter he bad received as a pledge of amity. ; 
That Indian beauty had acquired a great influence 
over Vasco Nunez, and appears to have cemented his 
friendship with her father and her people. He was 
received by the cacique with open arms, and fur- 
nished with guides and warriors to aid him in his en- 
terprises. 

Vasco Nunez left about half of his men at Coyba to 
guard the brigantine and canoes, while he should 
penetrate the wilderness with the residue. The im- 
portance of his present expedition, not merely as af- 
fecting his own fortunes, but as it were unfolding a 
mighty secret of nature, seems to have impressed it- 
self upon his spirit, and to have given correspondent 
solemnity to his conduct. Before setting out upon 
his march, he caused mass to be performed, and of- 
fered up prayers to God for the success of his perilous 
undertaking. 

It was.on the sixth of September that he struck off 
for the mountains. The march was difficult and toil- 
some in the extreme. The Spaniards, encumbered 
with the weight of their armour and weapons, and op- 
pressed by the heat of a tropical climate, were obliged 
to climb rocky precipices, and to struggle through 
close and tangled forests. Their Indian allies aided 
them by carrying their ammunition and provisions, 
and by guiding them to the most practicable paths. 

On the eighth of September they arrived at the vil- 
lage of Ponca, the ancient enemy of Careta. The 
village was lifeless and abandoned ; the cacique and 
his people had fled to the fastnesses of the mountains. 
The Spaniards remained here several days to recruit 
the health of some of their number who had fallen ill. 
it was necessary also to procure guides acquainted with 
the mountain wilderness they were approaching. The 
retreat of Ponca was at length discovered, and he was 
prevailed upon, though reluctantly, to come to Vasco 
Nunez. The latter had a peculiar facility in winning 
the confidence and friendship of the natives. The 
cacique was soon so captivated by his kindness, that he 
revealed to him in secret all he knew of the natural 
riches of the country. He assured him of the truth of 
what had been told him about a great pechry or sea be- 
yond the mountains, and gave him several ornaments 
ingeniously wrought of fine gold, which had been 
brought from the countries upon its borders. He 
told him, moreover, that when he had attained. the 
summit of a lofty ridge, to which he pointed, and 
which seemed to rise up to the skies, he would behold 
that sea spread out far below him. 

Animated by the aecounts, Vasco Nunez procured 
fresh guides from the cacique, and prepared to ascend 
the mountains. Numbers of his men having fallen ill 
from fatigue and the heat of the climate, he ordered 
them to return slowly to Coyba, taking with him none 
but such as were in robust and vigorous health. On 
the 20th of September, he again set forward through 
a broken rocky country, covered with a matted forest, 
and intersected by deep and turbulent streams, many 
of which it was necessary to cross upon rafts. So 
toilsome was the journey, that in four days they did 
not advance above ten leagues, and in the meantime 
they suffered excessively from hunger. At the end 
of this time they arrived at the province of a warlike 
cacique, named Quaraqua, who was at war with 
Ponca. 

Hearing that a band of strangers were entering his 
territories, guided by subjects of his inveterate foe, the 
cacique took the field with a great number of warriors, 
some armed with bows and arrows, others with long 
spears, or with double-handed maces of palm-wood, 
almost as heavy and hard as iron. Seeing the incon- 
siderable number of the Spaniards, they set upon them 
with furious yells, thinking to overcome them in an 
instant. The first discharge of fire-arms, however, 
struck them with dismay. They thought they were 
contending with demons who vomited forth thunder 
and lightning, especially when they saw their com- 
panions fall bleeding and dead beside them, without 
receiving any apparent blow. They took to headlong 
flight, and were hotly pursued by the Spaniards and 
their bloodhounds. Some were transfixed with lances, - 
others hewn down with swords, and many were torn 
to pieces by the dogs, so that Quaraqua and six hun- 
dred of his warriors’were left dead upon the field. Af- 
ter this sanguinary triumph, the Spaniards marched 
to the village of Quaraqua, where they found consi- 
derable booty in gold and jewels. Of this Vasco 
Nunez reserved one-fifth for the crown, and shared 
the rest liberally among his followers: The village 
was at the foot of the last mountain that remained for 
them to climb ; several of the Spaniards,. however, 
were so disabled by the wounds they had received in 
battle, or so exhausted by the fatigue and hunger they 
had endured, that they were unable to proceed. They 
were obliged therefore reluctantly to remain in the 
village, within sight of the mountain-top that com- 
manded the long-sought prospect. Vasco Nunez se- 
lected fresh guides from among his prisoners, who are 
natives of the province, and sent back the subjects. of 
Ponca. Of the band of Spaniards who had set out 
with him in this enterprise, 67 alone remained in suf- 
ficient health and spirits for this last effort. These 
he ordered to retire early to repose, that they mighs 
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be ready to set off at the coo] and fresh hour of ‘day- 
‘break, so as to reach the summit of the mountain be- 
fore the noon-tide heat. ; 

The day had scarce dawned, when Vasco Nunez 
and his followers set forth from the Indian village, and 
began to climb the height. It was a severe and rug- 
ged toil for men so wayworn ; but they were filled 
with new ardour at the idea of the triumphant scene 
that was so-soon to repay them for all their hardships. 
|About ten o’clock in the morning they emerged from 
the thick forests through which they had hitherto 
struggled, and arrived at a lofty and airy region of 
the mountain. The bald summit alone remained to 
be ascended; and their guides pointed to a moderate 
eminence, from which they said the southern sea'was 
visible. : 

Upon this, Vasco Nunez commanded his followers 
to halt, and that no man should stir from his place. 
Then with a palpitating heart he ascended alone the 
bare mountain-top, On reaching the summit, the long 
desired prospect burst upon his view. It was as if a 
new world were unfolded to him, separated from all 
hitherto known by this mighty barrier of mountains. 
Below him extended a vast chaos of rock and forest, 
and green savannahs and wandering streams, while 
at a distance the waters of the promised ocean glit- 
tered in the morning sun. x 
- At this glorious prospect, Vasco Nunez sank upon 
his knees, and poured out thanks to God for being the 
first European to whom it was given to make that 
great discovery. He then called his people to ascend : 
“¢ Behold, my friends,” said he, “ that glorious sight 
which we have so much desired. Let us give thanks 
to God that he has granted us this great honour and 
advantage. Let us pray to him to guide and aid us 
to conquer the sea and land which we have discovered, 
and which Christian has never entered to preach. the 
holy doctrine of the Evangelists. As to yourselves, 
be as you have hitherto been, faithful and true to me, 
‘and by the favour of Christ you will become the rich- 
est Spaniards that have ever come to the Indies ; you 
will render the greatest services to your king that ever 
vassal rendered to his lord; and you will have the 
eternal glory and advantage of all that is discovered, 
conquered, and converted to our holy Catholic faith.” 

The Spaniards answered this speech by embracing 
Vasco Nunez, and promising to follow him to death. 
Among them was a priest, named Andres de Vara, 
who lifted up his voice and chaunted Ze Deum lau- 
damus—the usual anthem of Spanish discoverers. 
The rest, kneeling down, joined in the strain with 
pious enthusiasm and tears of joy; and never did a 
more sincere oblation rise to the Deity from a sanctified 
altar than from that wild mountain summit. It was 
indeed one of the most sublime discoveries that had 
yet been made in the new world, and must have 
opened a boundless field of conjecture to the wondering 
Spaniards. The imagination delights to picture forth 
the splendid confusion of their thoughts. Was this 
the great Indian Ocean, studded with precious islands, 
abounding in gold, in gems, and spices, and bordered 
by the gorgeous cities and wealthy marts of the east ? 
or was it some lonely sea locked up in the embraces 
of savage uncultivated continents, and never traversed 
by a bark, excepting the light pirogue of the savage ? 
The latter could hardly be the case, for the natives 
had told the Spaniards of golden realms, and populous 
and powerful and luxurious nations upon its shores. 
Perhaps it might be bordered by various people, civi- 
lized in fact, though differing from Europe in their 
civilization ; who might have peculiar laws and cus- 
toms, and arts and sciences; who might form, as it 
were, a world of their own, inter-communing by this 
mighty sea, and carrying on commerce between their 
own islands and continents, but who might exist in 
total ignorance and independence of the other hemi- 
sphere. 

Such may naturally have been the ideas suggested 
by the sight of this unknown ocean. It was the pre- 
valent belief of the Spaniards, however, that they were 
the first Christians who liad made the discovery. 
Vasco Nunez, therefore, called upon all present to 
witness that he took possession of that sea, its islands, 
and surrounding lands, in the name of the sovereigns 
of Castile; and the notary of the expedition made a 
testimonial of the same, to which all present, tothe 
number of 67 men, signed their names. He then 
caused a fair and tall tree to be cut down, and wrought 
into a cross, which was elevated on the spot from 
whence he had first beheld the sea. A mound of 
stones was likewise piled up to serve as a monument, 
and the names of the Castilian sovereigns were carved 
eu the neighbouring trees. The Indians beheld all 
these ceremonials and rejoicings in silent wonder, and, 
while they aided to erect the cross and pile up the 
mound of stones, marvelled exceedingly at the mean- 
ing of these monuments, little thinking that they 
marked the subjugation of their land. 

The memorable event here recorded took place on 
the 26th-of September 1513, so that the Spaniards 
had spent 20 days in performing the journey from 
the province of Creta to the summit of the mountain, 
‘a distance which at present, it is said, does not re- 
‘quire more than six days’ travel. Indeed, the isthmus 
“in this neighbourhood is not more than eighteen 
‘leagues in breadth, in its widest part, and in-some 
‘places only seven; but it consists of a ridge of ex- 
tremely high and rugged mountains. When the dis- 
Pisce traversed it, they had no route but the Indian 
paths, and often had to force their way amidst all kinds 
of obsta:les, both from the savage country and its sa- 
vage inhabitants. In’ fact, the details of this nar- 
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rative sufficienly account for the slowness of their 
progress, and present an array of difficulties and perils, 
which, as has been well observed, none but those 
“men of iron” could have subdyed and overcome. 


HINDOOISM. 


In a pleasingly-written volume, entitled *‘ Indian Re- 
collections, by J. Strathan,” intended, it would appear, 
to advance the cause of the Indian missions for the 
propagation of Christianity, we are presented with the 
following lucid view of Hindooism :—The Hindoo re- 
ligion is so complex in its nature, that it is impossible 
fully to detail its various branches, being founded on 
superstition, all its parts are moulded on an artificial 
system, difficult to unravel or explain. The whole 
family is divided into four branches or tribes, called 
Castes, and denominated Brahmins, Kyetra, Bhysya, 
and Soodra. The rank, occupation, and duties of 
these several castes, are fully explained in their Ve- 
dahs, or holy books. ‘The Brahmins are the priests ; 
they are required to be virtuous, learned, just, peace- 
able, and self-denying. If these were the distinguish- 
ing traits of their order, the very reverse are the fea- 
tures of their character now. The Kyetra is the 
military caste; the Vedahs require of them a thirst 
for glory ; to die rather than retreat ; generosity and 
princely conduct to captives. Bhysya form the agri- 
cultural part of the community; their duties are 
briefly defined as cultivators and traffickers. The 
fourth, or Soodra caste, consists of labourers, who are 
enjoined to serve with patience and fidelity ; the for- 
mer, I believe, they generally do, but as for the lat- 
ter, it is only when constrained by fear of punishment 
or loss of pay. The two middle castes have almost 
become extinct, or rather amalgamated with the for- 
mer and latter. Thus, it may almost be said that 
the whole Hindoo nation is now composed of Brah- 
mins, or Soodras, both of which are divided into a 
great many degrees, or sub-castes: so that there are 
many orders of Brahmins as well as Soodras. Of the 
latter the Koit is the highest, and the Hurry the low- 
est, which caste embraces shoe-makers, mat-makers, 
bird-catchers, tanners, skinners, snake-catchers, and 
many others. By this division of caste, no possible 
means exist for any person to rise in the scale of so- 
ciety ; all motives to exertion or mental improvement 
are cut off; no actions, however noble, no discoveries, 
however important to society, would ensure honour 
to a person of low caste: and those of high caste lose 
no honour or reputation by their ignorance and vice. 
Whatever be the mental abilities of a Hindoo, if born 
a Soodra, a Soodra he must remain ; if the father be 
a snake-catcher, all his sons must be snake-catchers 
too; and the influence of caste follows him through 
all the ramifications of life. Persons of different 
castes or occupations cannot eat, drink, or smoke to- 
gether 3 neither can they intermarry, nor meddle with 
each other’s employment. If a Hindoo loses caste, 
which is the case if he breaks through any of the fore- 
going rules, the most distressing consequences ensue : 
no one will eat with him, or suffer him to come near 
his dwelling, or marry his children; his own wife 
and family disown him ; looked upon as an outcast of 
society, he is deprived of all privileges, or means of 
comfort, as long as he lives; and however respect- 
able he may have been before, the meanest caste con- 
sider him a vagabond, and will not associate with him. 
It is caste that renders so many servants necessary to 
do the work which one or two might easily accom- 
plish. They are born to one particular department 
of service, and no other can they perform without 
losing caste. Thus, the man who fetches water can- 
not wait at table, nor the man who cooks the dinner 
serve it up; neither will the person who attends the 
table sweep the room afterwards—and so on through 
all the different pursuits of life. A native embracing 
Christianity loses caste by partaking of the Lord’s 
Supper ; it requires, therefore, great fortitude of mind 
to make a profession of faith in the gospel. There 
are many who have no caste, having been excommu- 
nicated because of some breach of the ceremonial laws 
of their religion, either by themselves or their fore- 
fathers ; these are all termed Pariahs, and dare not 
touch the person, garments, food, utensils, or dwelling 
of a Hindoo of caste, as contamination follows. The 
Brahmins are a very lordly, domineering race, and 
exact the most severe homage of the Soodras. They 
themselves are under great restrictions, as well as the 
Soodras, particularly in the article of food, being pro- 
hibited from eating any thing that has had life, except 
fish. This, I consider, arises from their belief in the 
doctrine of transmigration; and as they believe that 
although the spirits of their ancestors may have en- 
tered the bodies of all beasts, birds, reptiles, and in- 
sects, yet they do not enter into another element, so 
that they may eat fish with impunity. Their prin- 
cipal diet is rice; this, with spices, milk, and ghee, is 
their principal repast, although they may partake of 
the flesh of such anitnals as are offered in sacrifice to 
the gods, the laws of men permitting this. 

The Brahmins, though all eligible to the priesthood, 
yet do not all follow it. Some enter the military ser- 
vice of the Hon. Company, and others become clerks 
and copyists; but none are permitted to engage in 
menial employments, and in whatever state they are 
found, the same honour is paid by their. associates, 
though perhaps not to that degree as if-in_priestly 
office. So great is the pride of the Brahmins, that 
they claim precedence of kings, and the noblest rajah 
will) partake of food tooked or presented by a Brahmin, 
whilst the meanest Brahmin will not taste that which 


has been touched by the mightiest monarch, if not one 
of their own tribe. Many Brahmins are totally ig- 
norant of their own Shasters, and these are always 
the most intolerant exactors of homage from the Sood- 
ras. Those amongst them who are at all learned are 
the most conceited pedants that can be possibly ima- 
gined. All pretend to a knowledge of astrology, and 
will calculate lucky days in which the business of life 
may be transacted. A Soodra always consults his 
teacher before he buys a cow, goes a journey, or en- 
gages in any concern, however trifling, and the Brah- 
mins never act gratuitously. The whole system is 
founded in priestcraft. 

The sacred writings of the Hindoos are of two kinds 
—the Vedas and Shasters, The former may be termed 
their scriptures, the latter expositions of them. The 
Vedas are divided into four books, all written in the 
Sanscrit language. he first book is called Rug Veda, 
which signifies the Science of Divination, concerning 
which it principally treats. The second is distin- 
guished by the title of Sheeham, which signifies Piety 
or Devotion, and this book treats of religious and 
moral duties. The third is the Judga Veda, which, 
as the word implies, includes the whole science of re- 
ligious rites and ceremonies, ‘The fourth is denomi- 
nated Obater Bah, or the knowledge of the Good 
Being, and accordingly this book comprehends the 
whole essence of theology and metaphysical phile- 
sophy. The Vedas, as also the Shasters or Com- 
mentaries, pretend to great antiquity ; so much so, 
that many Europeans have been strangely staggered 
in their belief of the Mosaic chronology, by reading 
them, But it only requires a little consideration and 
research to, discover a vein of imposition running 
through the whole details. The idea which their Shas- 
ters give of God is—that there is one Supreme Being, 
whom they style Bhogabon or Esher, sometimes 
Khodah ; proceeding from him are three powers or 
deities, namely, Brahmha, the creator of all ; Vish- 
nu, the preserver of all; and Seeb, or Sheva, the de- 
stroyer of all. Now, whilst the latter is worshipped 
by all, the former has scarcely any attention paid to 
his temples ; and Vishnu, the preserver, has few vo- 
taries, compared with the destroyer, Seeb. Subordi- 
nate to these are three hundred and thirty millions of 
inferior gods and goddesses, each representing some 
particular virtue or vice. They even go so far as to 
deify the waters of the Ganges, into which the whole 
population crowd morning and evening to bathe ; and 
the water of this sacred stream is carried to all parts 
of India, and to swear by in a court of justice. At 
Allahabad, where the streams of the Ganges and 
Jumna unite, the country for many miles round is con- 
sidered sacred ground ; and so great is the number of 
pilgrims who resort thither for bathing, that the vi- 
zier has received in one year half a lac of rupees for 
permission to enjoy the benefit of immersion in the 
sacred flood. Oftentimes have I witnessed children 
hurrying their parents to the river side, fearful lest 
they should die before they reached its banks. No- 
thing can be more distressing to the feelings than to 
behold these poor expiring creatures, some calling 
upon Rham, some upon one of their false gods, others 
upon another, with their bodies half in the water and 
half out, the rising tide soon to overwhelm them. 
Many are laid where the tide cannot reach them, and 
their case is more pitiable still, Beneath a burning 
sun, they are left without food, and many of them, 
who would no doubt recover from their diseases if 
proper attention were paid to them, are literally 
starved to death, or devoured by jackalls at night. 
The whole system of Hindooism is the most licentious 
and impure it is possible to conceive—so much so, that 
many of their rich men, who are very depraved, can- 
not but admit that it is too gross to be fully supported. 
The writings of the Hindoos, every class of them, even 
their works on ethics, are full of abominable allusions 
and descriptions, so that they are to-day what they 
were ages ago, a people unrivalled for impurity. The 
priests and the religious mendicants, under the dread- 
ful profligacy- which prevails, are the very ringleaders 
in crime. How noble, it may be added, must be the 
enterprise of endeavouring to reclaim the populous 
empire of India from these heathenish and vicious 
practices, and establishing in their stead the pure 
principles and practice of our own beneficent faith ; 
but until some civil enactment, and a large introduc- 
tion of British emigrants, have the effect of demolish- 
ing all ideas of caste, it is hopeless to expect any 
change worth mentioning in the debased moral con- 
dition of the Hindoos. 


HEARING THE EVIDENCE. ; 

Robert Burns dined in Edinburgh with a larg 
party, in company with the late Lord Swinton and 
the Honourable Henry Erskine. Honest Lord Swin- 
ton had become extremely deaf. From time to time 
he’ observed the company convulsed with laughter ; 
but his deafness prevented him enjoying the exquisite 
humour of Mr Erskine. That, however, was of little 
consequence : he inquired at his next neighbour, “ Is 
that my friend Harry?” Being answered in the af- 
firmative, he burst out into as hearty a laugh as the 
best of them, and in this manner partook in the gene. 
ral hilarity the whole evening. Burns next day men- 
tioning the circumstance to a lady of his acquaintance, 
she expressed her astonishment that a man who coulil 
act so absurdly should sit as a judge on the lives and 
fortunes of his fellow-subjects. “ My dear madam,” 
answered Burns, “you wrong the honest man; he 
acts exactly as a good judge ought; he does not ‘ecide 
before he has heard the evidence.” 
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Tolumn for Isops. ‘ 


The youthful Yeomanry are in the field— : 
Their tents are pitched, and every heart beats high 
To join the friendly strife: —their stoutest forts 
Are slender wickets ;—all their entrenchments, 

A popping and a bowling-crease; their weapons, 
Bats ;—their ammunition, a brace of balls, 

In leathern and tight-fitting jerkims clad. 


My Dear LitTLeE Boys, 


Jam almost afraid you will be beginning to think 
I have forgot my promise, in not devoting a column 
oftener to matters connected with your sports and 
amusements ; but the truth is, as I ean assure you, I 
have been kept very busy writing all manner of things, 
not a few of which, as you may have perceived, have 
been put into the Journal for the perusal of no one 
but yourselves. I daresay you will have found a 
number of my essays very dull and tiresome, and not 
the least funny; but then you know there are many 
good folks who like that kind of reading, and would 
not for the world that all the articles were light and 
humorous; and I could wager—though I hate betting, 
for it is an exceedingly bad practice—that in time you 
will also say you like to read a grave piece now and 
then, and will perhaps go the length of searching out 
some old neglected numbers of the Journal, for the 
express purpose of reading those papers you now con- 
sider so very dry and valueless. When I was a little 
chap like yourselves, and ran about with a cap and a 
jacket, I had the very same notions of reading as you 
have, and could not bear the sight of a book which 
had no stories in it.. When I fell inwith a volume of 
old magazines, I did nothing but-turn over the leaves 
to pick out the tales, if there were any, and you may 
be sure, when I did light upon’a story, I was not long 
in going through it from béginning to’end. I often 
in my own mind compare the condition of boys in my 
period of youth, with that of the boys of the present 
day, and I always think how much better off you are. 
In my time, boys were paid very little attention to, 
and had a sad life of it:- They were generally driven 
to school by their fathers:and mothers frequently with 
blows, and nearly:all that they learned was thrashed 
into them by the schoolmasters. Many a time have 
I beheld little boys stripped half naked, laid across a 
table, and lashed over the back in the most frightful 
manner, all for the most trifling inaccuracy in their 
lesson, or what was worse, for the fault of another ; 
and almost every man inthe present day can tell how 
his hands used to be blistered at school by the dread- 
ful strokes of hardened pieces of leather, administered 
without regard to principles of justice. The boys in 
these times had in fact no sort of comfort in their 
schools, and they had nobody to take their part when 
out of them. No one ever thought of writing amus- 
ing little books for them, excepting perhaps good old 
Mr Newbury, at the corner of St Paul’s Church Yard, 
who got up the ADVENTURES OF Tommy Trip, and 
the History or Kine Pippin,‘ and a few more de- 
lightful books of that class, in a small size, covering 
them with patches of gilding or Dutch metal, and sell- 
ing them to boys for sixpence a-piece. But, you know, 
boys soon get through these, and then there was not 
much else for them to read but fairy tales, which are 
all nonsense; so they spent their time frequently in 
very mischievous pursuits. Their case was very sad, 
indeed, as you may well suppose. Now, just consider 
how well you are off, in comparison with these exceed- 
ingly ill-used boys. All your’ schovul-books are im- 
proved and greatly simplified, and your masters, even 
those who belong to the old, thrashing times, are 
generally very attentive and kind in giving you in- 
struction.. And then such lots of story-books you’ve 
got for your entertainment at leisure hours. Very 
distinguished authors have condescended to write 
historical tales for your special use, every one of which 
is as nice reading as BEAUTY AND THE BEasvT, or 
VALENTINE AND Orson, with the advantage of being 
‘true, and of showing you how this great nation, of 
which you have the good fortune to be members, 
arose from a barbarous state to be the most powerful: 
and opulent kingdom in the whole world. And then, 
have you not a whole series of tales, amounting, I be- 
lieve, to some dozens in number, written by that 
singularly good lady, Miss Edgeworth, all about the 
rising of poor boys into notice through their activity 
and good behaviour? Iam sure you feel thankful to 
this ingenious authoress for the many happy hours 
you have spent in reading her stories, especially that 
one called Lazy LawRENCE, which shows how avery 
humble but clever little boy worked for so many pence 
every day, to raise as much money as would pay the 
rent of his grandmother’s cottage, and to save her 
from selling her old horse Blackberry, which was her 
chief means of support; and how he put the pence 
every night into a broken flowerpot in the stable, 
placing it in the manger to show the poor animal 
what was doing for his benefit; and how the money 
was stolen by a very naughty boy called Lazy Law- 
rence, who had associated with bad companions; and 
how the theft was detected, as thefts always are, 
sooner or later; and how vice was punished and vir- 
tue rewarded. You cannot but remember this excel- 
lent story ; and I am equally certain you will recollect 
the tale called Lame Jervas, which is the story of 
.a boyin the tin mines of Cornwall, who, by doing his 
master a great service in discovering to him a valuable 
vein of metal when a plan had been laid to conceal it, 
was promoted in his service, and, being given a good 
education, became, from ene thing to another, a gen- 
tleman of property. But, above all, you will certainly 
remember the excellent tale entitled To-Morrow, 
which discloses the history of a young man, a shop- 


keeper in London, who went all to wreck and ruin 
several times over, entirely from a bad habit he had of 
putting off the doing of every thing till to-morrow. 
You will recollect how, when driven to America in 
search of employment, he completely lost the favour 
of a merchant by being half an hour behind in coming 
to dinner, all because he had spent his time foolishly 
in going to hear a frog concert. You will remember, 
also, how vexed you were for his excellent wife Lucy, 
who did all in her power to remedy the errors he 
committed, and who, as in the case of many unfortu- 
nate women who have chanced to get bad husbands, 
supported the family by her ability and diligence in 
sewing. I donot doubt but many of you have thought 
that when you grew up and married, you would be glad 
if you could get a wife as good-tempered and.as clever 
as Lucy; and who knows but what you may, besides 
arriving at great eminence in your various professions, 
provided you but conduct yourselves with scrupulous 
honesty, as well as the.most vigilant industry, never 
putting off your time in frivolous pursuits when you 
have any labour or duty to perform, and on no account 
leaving lessons to be learned or work doue to-morrow. 
The desire to furnish you with subjects of agreeable 
reading, is, however, not confined to. tales of this na- 
ture, but extends itself over every department of li- 
terature and science, and stoops to illustrate the most 
trifling sports in which you may innocently spend 
your unoccupied hours. You therefore see how much 
attention is paid to boys of the present day, not only 
in furnishing instruction, but also mere amusement, 
in comparison with what was done in former times. 
Of books of pastimes for the use of persons of your 
age, none equals in value the Boy’s Own Book, from 
which I have already taken some extracts, and out of 
which I am now going to present you with a deserip- 
tion of that capital out-of-door sport, 


. THE GAME OF CRICKET. 


This truly English pastime, although long a favourite with the 

eople of this country. never reached to a greater degree of popu- 
arity than it possesses at the present time. It is a favourite with 
the peer aud the peasunt—the membex of the Socicty of Arts and 
the schoolboy, Royalty has heretofore stood bat in hand at the 
popping-crease, surrounded by those youthful buds of nobility of 
waich our nation has since been proud; and, strange though it 
may seem, yet it is no jess strange than true—young matrons have 
played matehes of cricket against maidens, without impeachment 
to their usual reputation, and having husbands, brothers, and 
sweetl.earts, fox their spectators. In many countries, cricket is the 
universal pastime of the people; in others, it is rarely played, and 
in many seareely mentioned. The man of Devon, who deems all 
sporis inferior to wrestling, and the inhabitant of Somerset, who 
doats upon the manly game of back-sword, seldom bestow a 
thought upon cricket; it is, nevertheless, esteemed and enjoyed by 
the people of other counties, especially those about the metropolis, 
as a sport paramount, and is practised in so great a degree as nearly 
to exclude all other manly field recreations of a similar nature. 

Cricket is usually played by eleven persons on each side, though 
a less number is sufficient. Two umpires are to be appointed, in 
order to settle all disputes that may arise; they are to take their 
stations at each wicket, and should be well acquainted with the 
laws of the game. The umpire at the striker’s wicket should be 
rather behind it, so as not to be in the way of the players; and 
the umpire at the bowler's wicket directly behind it, to see that 
the striker does not strike the ball with his leg. 


BATS, BALLS, WICKETS, &c. 

The bat should not be higher than twenty-one inches in the pod, 
and four inches and a quarter in the widest part: this is the size 
for men; boys must of course have bats in proportion to their 
size and strength. 

The ball for the use of men should weigh about five ounces; 
for youth, however, it should be lighter. 

Full-sized wickets are three stumps, which are sufficiently long 


to leave twenty-four inches out of the ground, with a.bail seven 


inches long, to fit the top. These, Jike the bat and ball, must be 
decreased in size for the young cricketer. They should be placed 
directly opposite to each other, at the distance of twenty-two yards 
for men, but varying according to the size of the player. 

The bowling-crease shouid be in a Vine with the wicket, and have 
a return-crease. 

The popping-crease should be three or four feet from the wicket, 
and exactly parallel with it. 


THE BOWLER. 

Bowling is a very important part of the game, and requires great 
steadiness. Bad bowling is often the cause of losing a game. A 
bowler should not be too systematic, but vary his balls faster or 
slower, according to the peculiarities of the striker. The bowler 
and his partner at the opposite wicket should have a secret sign, 
by which they may hint to each other the propriety of varying the 
direction or swiftness of the balls. The mode of bowling most 
generally approved of, is to hold the ball with the seam across, so 
that the tips of the fingers may touch ; it shoud be held with just 
a sufficient grasp to keep it steady; by a turh of the wrist it may 
be made to cut and twist after it is grounded, 4vhich will frequently 
perplex expert players. / 


THE STRIKER, OR BATSMAN. 


The striker should always be ready for running; when his part. 
ner is about to strike, he should stand before the popping-crease, 
but he must be cautious not to leave the ground before the ball is 
out of the bowler’s hand; for if he do, the bowler may put down 
his wicket, and he will of course be out. As soon as the ball is 
delivered, the striker may follow it, but shouid not run too far, so 
that, if no runs be obtained, he may return in time to save his 
wicket. The bat should be kept on the outside of the opposite 
partner, and care taken not to run against him, 


THE WICKET-KEEPFR. 


The wicket-keeper should not suffer the striker to move from 
his ground without knocking down his wicket, which is called 
“stumping out.” » ; 


THE FIRST SHORT-SLIP. 

The first short-slip should stand so as to reach within. two feet 
of the wicket-keeper : if the latter should go from the wicket after 
the ball, the first short-slip should take his pe until his return; 
but no player should take the ball before the wicket-keeper, pro- 
vided it be coming straight to him. 


THE POINT. 
The point should place himself in the popping-crease, about 
seven yards from the striker. In backing up, he snould take care 
to give the slip sufficient room. % 


LEG, OR HIP. : at 
Leg, or hip, should stand a little back from the straight line of 
the popping-crease, ¢ 


LONG-STOP. 

Long-stop should stand a proper distance behind the wicket, to 
save a run if the ball should not be stopped by the striker or 
wicket-keeper. The person who is placed in this situation should 
not be afraid of the ball when bowled swift. He should-also be 
able to throw in well, as it is not only to the balls that pass the 
wicket-keeper, but to such as are just tipped with the edge of the 
bat, that he will have to attend. He must also be attentive in 
backing up. 
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THE LONG-SLIP TO COVER THE SHORT-SLIP. ~ 
This player must stand about the same distance from the wicket 
as the long-stop, in a line with the striker, between the point and 
the short-slip. 


TO COVER THE POINT AND MIDDLE-WICKET, 
This player’s place is on the off-side, so that if the ball should be 
hit to the point and middle-wicket man, and missed, he will bein 
readiness to receive it. 


THE LONG-FIELD OFF-SIDE. 

He should be placed on the off-side, between the middle-wicket 
man and the bowler, at a considerable distance in the field, so as 
to cover them. It is desirable to appoint a person to this situation 
who can throw well and judicious; ° 


LONG-FIELD ON-SIDE : 
Long-field on-side is at some distance wide of the bowler’s 
wicket, so as to prevent a second run. 
If there be more players, they may be placed to back up, or save 
runs, in different situations about the field. 


LAWS OF CRICKET. 
The bowler should deliver the ball with one foot behind the 
IA os 85 and within the return-crease. He should bowl 
four balls before a change of wickets, which he is to do but once 


in the same innings. He must be careful to toss the ball in such 


a way that the striker can play at it; for if he should toss it above: 


the striker’s head, or out of the bounds of the bowling-crease, the 
party which is in shall be allowed one notch, to be put down to 
the byes; and such ball is not to be considered as one of the four 
balls. When the umpire calls ** In ball,” the hitter may strike at 
it, and get all theruns heean. When an exchange of bowler takes 
place, no more than two balls can be allowed for practice. If the 
arm be extended straight from the body, or the back part of the 
hand be uppermost when the ball is delivered, the umpire shall 
immediately call ‘* No ball.” 

The striker, or batsman, is always out when the bail is knocked 
off the stump; when the stump is bowsed out of the ground; or, 
if the ball should, from a stroke over or under his bat, or upon his 
hands (but not his wrists), be held before it touches the growed, 
even if it should be pressed to the body of the catcher; or if, while 
he is striking, or at any other time when the ball is in play, both 
his feet are over the popping-crease, and his wicket put down, ex- 
cept when his bat be on the ground within it. Likewise if he hit 
down his own wicket; or, if either of the strikers prevent a ball 
from being caught, the striker shall be out; or, if the ball be 
struck up, and the hitter wilfully strike it again; orif, in attempt- 
ing to run a notch, the wicket be struck down by a throw or with 
the ball in hand, before his foot, hand, or bat is grounded over the 
popping-crease. If the striker remove or take up his ball while in 
play. without being requested by the opposite party; or if, with 

lis leg or foot, he stop a ball which has been pitched in a straight 
line to the striker’s wicket. If ‘*a lost ball” be called, the striker 
shall be allowed four notches. If the players have crossed each 
other in running, he that runs for the wicket which is put down, 
shall be out; but if they have not crossed each other, he that has 
left the wicket which is put down, shall be out. 

When a ball is caught, no notch shall be reckoned. When a 
striker is run out, the notch they were running for shall not be 
reckoned. While the ball is kept in the bowler’s or wicket-keeper’s 
hand, it is considered no longer in play, nor are the strikers bound 
to keep within their bounds till the umpire has called ‘* Play ;” 
but ifa player should go out of his ground, with intent to run, 
before the ball is delivered, the bowler may put him out. Ifa 
striker be hurt bya ball, or otherwise, during his play, he may 
retire from his wicket, and continue his innings; and another 
person may be permitted to stand out for him, but not goin, If 
any player should stop the ball intentionally with his bat, it 
shall then be considered dead, and the opposite party may add five 
notehes to the score. 

If the ball be struck up, the striker may guard his wicket either 
with his bat or his body. If the striker hit the ball against the 
wicket of his partner when he is off his ground, he is out, if it 
have previously touched the bowler’s or any of the field-men’s 
hands, but not otherwise. 

‘Pwo minutes are allowed for each man to come in, and fifteen 
minutes between each innings; when, upon the sre dep calling 
** Play,” the party refusing to play shall lose the match. : ; 

The umpire should observe the situation of the bowlers foot 
when he delivers the ball, and if it be not behind the were 
crease, and within the return-crease, he shall eall ‘* No ball,” If 
the striker should run a notch, the umpire shall call ‘* No notch.” 

The umpire at the bowler’s wicket has a right to be first applied 
to for his decision on the catches. 


SINGLE WICKET. 

The pier of single wicket is not so interesting as that of dou. 
ble wicket; but it may be played by almost any number of per- 
sons, though it is seldom played with more than four or six on a 
side. The business of a bowler and striker is nearly the same as 
in double wicket. ; 

When the striker runs to the bowler’s wicket, and knocks the 
bail from off two stumps placed there, with his bat, and returns to 
his own wicket without having it knocked down by the ball, he 
is entitled to count one notch. After he has run one notch, if he 
start for another, he must touch the bowling-stump, and turn 
again before the ball crosses the play, to entitle him to another 
noteh, He is entitled to three notches for a lost ball. 

If four or a less number are at play, then they should make all 
hits before the wicket with bounds, &e., and not move off the 
ground, except by agreement. Where there are more than four 
players on a side, there should be no bounds; and all hits, byes, 
and overthrows, should be allowed. It is of course to be under- 
stood that the bowler must bowl at the usual distance from the 
wicket. No more than one minute is to be allawed between each 
ball. When the striker hits the ball, one of his feet must be on 
the ground, and behind the popping-crease, otherwise the umpire 
shall call ** No hit.” The field’s-man must return the ball, so that 
it shall cross tle play between the wicket and the bowling-stump, 
or between the wicket and the bounds; the striker may run ti 
the ball shall be so returned. These are the principal rules and 
regulations, adopted by the most experienced cricket-players at 
the game of single wicket. The distance between the wickets is 
precisely the same as double wicket, consequently the runner has 
twice the ground to win, in obtaining each notch; but we would 
suggest that this evil might be remedied by running only a little 
more than half the usual distance: by this method, single wicket 
will be rendered much less fatiguing, and far more lively and 
amusing, at least to the batsman.” : 


DIAMOND MILL OF AMSTERDAM. 

The diamond mill is one of the most interesting ob- 
jects in Amsterdam. It is the property of a Jew, 
whose son, a clever lad, obligingly conducted us 
through the rooms, and explained the various parts 
of the process of polishing diamonds. Four horses 
turn a wheel, setting in motion a number of smaller 
wheels in the room above, whose cogs, acting on cir- 
cular metal plates, keep them in continual revolution. 
Pulverized diamond is placed on these; and the stone 
to be polished, fastened at the end of a piece of wood 
by means of an amalgam of zinc and quicksilver, is 
submitted to the friction of the adamantine particles. 
This is the only mode of acting on diamond, which can 
be ground, and even cut, by particles of the same sub- 
stance. In the latter operation, diamond dust is fixed 
on a metal wire that is moved rapidly backwards and 
forwards over the stone to be cut. You are probably 
aware of the distinction between a rose diamond and 
a brilliant. The one is entire and set vertically, the 
other is divided, and set horizontally. The largest 
diamonds are reserved for roses, which always rise in 
the centre to an angle; the smaller are used as bril- 
liants, and have a flat octagon on the upper surface.—. 
Elliot's North of Europe. : , ee 
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YARROW UNVISITED. 
Written in 1803. 
By Witt1am Worpsworrs. 
From Stirling Castle we had seen 
The mazy Forth unravell’d ; 
Had trod the banks of Clyde and Tay, 
And with the Tweed had travell’d. 
And when we came to Clovenford, 
Then said my ‘ winsome Marrow,” 
«« Whate’er betide, we'll turn aside, 
And see the braes of Yarrow.” 
“« Let Yarrow folk frae Selkirk town, 
Who have been buying, selling, 
-Go back. to Yarrow, ’tis their own, 
Each maiden to her dwelling ! 
On. Yarrow’s banks let herons feed, 
Hares couch, and rabbits burrow ! 
But we will downwards with the Tweed, 
Nor turn aside to Yarrow. 

: There’s Gala, Water, Leader Haughs, 

-- Both lying right before us ; 

: And Dryborough, where, with chiming Tweed, 

The lintwhites sing in chorus ; 

There’s pleasant Teviotdale, a land 

Made blithe with plough and harrow: 

Why throw away a needful day 

To goin search of Yarrow? 

What’s Yarrow but a river bare 

That glides the dark hills under? 

. There are a thousand such elsewhere - 
, As.worthy of your wonder.” tS 
Strange words they seemed of slight and scorn ; 

My true-love sighed for sorrow ; 
And looked me in the face, to think 
“; I thus could speak of Yarrow! 
Oh, green, said I, are Yarrow’s holms, 
. And sweet is Yarrow flowing ! 
Fair hangs the apple frae the rock, 
_ But'we will leave it growing. 
O’er hilly path, and open strath, 
We'll wander Scotland through ; 
‘But, though so near, we will not turn 
Into the dale of Yarrow. 
Let beeves and homebred kine partake 
The sweets of Burn mill meadow; 
The swan on still St Mary’s lake 
Float double, swan and shadow ! 
We will not see them, will not go, 
' To-day, nor yet to-morrow ; 
Enough if in our hearts we know 
There’s such a place as Yarrow. 
Be Yarrow’s stream unseen, unknown ! 
Tt must, or we shall rue it : 
We-have a vision of our own; 
Ah! why should we undo it? 
The treasured dreams of times long past, 
We'll keep them, winsome Marrow ! 
For when we’re there, although ’tis fain, 
*T will be another Yarrow ! 
If care with freezing years should come, 
And wandering seem but folly, 
Should we be loth to stir froin home, 
And yet be melancholy ; 
Should life be dull, and spirits low, 
*T will soothe us in our sorrow, 

, That earth has something yet to show, 

The bonny holms of Yarrow. 
——[_——_———_—_ =. ae 
HALIFAX, IN NOVA SCOTIA. 

Halifax, the capital of Nova Scotia, is built on the 
east side of a peninsula, facing an inlet of thesea, and 
on the declivity of a hill which rises gradually from 
the water. In length itis rather more than two miles, 
and about half a mile in breadth. The streets are 
wide, and cross each other generally at right angles, 
but that only next the water is paved ; most of the 
others, however, are macadamise, and, from the as- 
cent, and nature of the ground, usually dry; but in 
summer, the dust, which is often whirled furiously 
along by the winds, ‘is exceedingly disagreeable.. The 
appearance of Halifax from the water, or from the 
opposite shore, is prepossessing and peculiar. The 
front of the town is lined with wharfs, alongside of 
which vessels of all sizes, and variously rigged, are 
incessantly discharging or loading their cargoes. 
Warehouses rise over the wharfs as well as in differ- 
ent parts of the town; and dwelling-houses and pub- 
lic buildings rear their~ heads over each other as they 
stretch along, and up the sides-of the hill. The spires 
of different churches ; the building above the town, in 
which the town clock is fixed ; a rotunda-built church ; 
the signal posts on Citadel Hill; the different batteries ; 
the variety of style in which the houses are built, some 
or which are painted white, some’ blue, some red, and 
some built of brick and. stone intermixed with those 
built of wood ; rows of trees showing themselves in 
different parts of the town ; his majesty’s ship moored 
opposite the doek-yard; the establishments and tall 
sheers of the latter; the merchant ships under sail, 
at anchor, or alongside the wharfs; the woody and 
rocky scenery of the back-ground, with the islands and 
the small pretty town of Dartmouth, on the eastern 
shore; are all objects which strike most forcibly on 
the view of a stranger when sailing up the harbour. 
The number of dwelling-houses is estimated at about 

. YJ00, the public buildings 82, and the population, ex- 
elusive of the army and navy, about 16,000. The 
houses are very irregularly built, some being one, some 
two, some three, and a few four stories high. Hand- 
some. stone and brick buildings are built and furnished 
in the English style; and many of the houses built of 
wood are really more imposing in their appearance, 
being large, neatly finished, and painted white, than 
the best stone houses. —I‘Gregor’s British America. 
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HIGHLAND HARDIHOOD. 


Joun, the second Lord Reay, son of the unfortunate 
royalist, Donald, the first Lord Reay, and chief of the 
clan Mackay, was long kept in confinement in the 
tolbooth of Edinburgh, during the troubles of the 
Commonwealth, but at length, as is related by tradi- 
tion, effected his escape in a manner well worthy of 
recording. His lady, the daughter of Mackay of 
Scaury, was uncommonly beautiful and handsome ; 
and having been introduced to the Protector Crom- 
well, she fell on her knees before him, and in the most 
impressive manner begged that her husband might be 
liberated. He was so struck with her beauty and de- 
portment, that he said he would do all that lay in his 
power to gratify her. Lord Reay, he added, was a state 
prisoner, and he could net of himself order his libera- 
tion; but if she could manage so as to get him out of 
prison, he would grant him a protection or pass to 
secure him from farther trouble, and which he de- 
livered to her accordingly. A great difficulty still re- 
Benes, how to get his lordship beyond the prison 
wall. 
kay, it seems, always had free access to him. There 
were two grenadiers placed before the entry to the 
prison, as guards—a duty performed in later times 
by the members of an ancient civic militia, called the 
Town Guard. John said, if Lady Reay could get his 
lordship brought that. length, he would, at the ha- 
zard of his life, prevent the sentinels from obstructing 
him in his escape. The lady got her part effected ; 
and as Lord Reay was ready to advance towards the 
sentinels, John suddenly laid hold of them both, and 
with the greatest ease laid them prostrate, the one 
above the other, and then disarmed them. As his 
master was now under cover of the protection, John 
surrendered himself, and was immediately put in pri- 
son, and laid in irons. He was afterwards brought to 
trial, at which Cromwell himself assisted. He said 
that the servant had no doubt forfeited his life; but 
his conduct, which went to obtain his master’s liberty, 
and perhaps to save his life, was heroical ; and if this 
man was put to death for an act of this nature, which 
proceeded wholly from his fidelity to his master, and 
was attended with nothing hurtful in itself, it would 
discourage their own and other servants from enter- 
taining that degree of attachment to their masters, 
which a pardon granted to this prisoner would insure. 
His opinion, therefore, was, that, for the sake of jus- 
tice, the prisoner should be condemned to die: but 
that, in the circumstances of the case, the punishment 
should be remitted, which was agreed to unanimously. 
After the sentence was intimated to Mackay, Crom- 
well took a full view of his. person, and noticing his 
fierce aspect and athletic frame, exclaimed to those 
around him, “‘ May lever be kept from the devil’s 
and that man’s grasp.” - 


INSECTS IN |THE STOMACH. 
In the country parts of Scotland we often hear stories 
related of people swallowing, by accident or unwit- 
tingly, small reptiles or insects, which live and breed 
in the stomach, and put the unhappy person who has 
received them to great pain. There is reason to be- 
lieve that these stories are in general fabrications, 
or that they are greatly exaggerated. It is found 


that, except in rare cases, no animal can live in the. 


stomach, from its heat, and from the juices which pre- 
vailin it. Worms of a certain description, however, 
can exist with perfect security in the stomach and in- 
testines. We are informed that 1200 species of these 
intestinal worms have been discovered, and that six- 
teen of these have been found in the human body. 
Some of these worms are thin, flat, like pieces of tape, 
and others are round, or consist of a sort of elongated 
cartilage in joints. ‘‘ That insects were, in some rare 
cases (says the author of Insect Transformations) in- 
troduced into the human stomach, has been more than 
once proved ; though the greater number of the ac- 
counts of such facts in medical books are too inaccu- 
rate to be trusted. But one extraordinary case has 
been completely authenticated, both by medical men 
and competent naturalists, and is published in the 


Dublin Transactions, by Dr Pickells of Cork. ‘Mary 


Riordan, aged 28 years, had been much affected by 
the death of her mother, and at one of her many visits 
to the grave, seems to have partially lost her senses, 
having been found lying there on the morning of a 
winter’s day, and having been exposed to heavy rain 
during the night. When she was about fifteen, two 
popular Catholic priests had died, and she was told by 
some old women that if she would drink daily, for a 
certain time, a quantity of water mixed with clay 
taken from their graves, she would be for ever secure 
from disease and sin. Following this absurd and dis- 
gusting prescription, she took from time to time large 
quantities of thedraught. Sometime afterwards, be- 
ing affected with a burning pain in the stomach, she 
began to eat large pieces of chalk, which she sometimes 
also mixed with water, anddrank. Now, whether in 
any or in all of these draughts she swallowed the eggs 
of insects, eannot be affirmed; but for several years 
she continued to throw up incredible numbers of grubs 
and maggots, chiefly of the churchyard beetle.’ ‘Of 
the larve of the beetle,’ says Dr Pickells, ‘I am sure 
I considerably underrate, when I say that not less 
than 700 have been thrown up from the stomach at 
different times since the commencement of my attend- 
ance. A great proportion were destroyed by herself 
to avoid publicity ; many, too, escaped immediately by 
running into holes in the floor, Upwards of 90 were 
submitted to Dr Thomson’s examination, nearly ail 


His lady and his faithful servant, John Mac- | 


of which, including two of the specimens of the weal 
worm, I saw myself thrown up at different times. 
The average size was about an inch and a half in 
length, and four lines and ahalf in girth. The larve 
of the bipterous insect, though voided only about seven 
or eight times, according to her account, came up al- 
most literally in myriads, They were alive and moy- 
ing.’ Altogether, Dr Pickells saw nearly 2000 grubs 
of the beetle, and there were many which he did not 
see. Mr Clear, an intelligent entomologist of Cork, 
kept some of them alive for more than twelve months. 
Mr S. Cooper cannot understand whence the conti- 
nued supply of the grubs was provided, seeing that 
larve do not propagate, and that only one proper and» 
one perfect insect were voided ; but the simple fact that 
most beetles live several years in the state of larve, 
sufficiently accounts for this. Their existing and 
thriving in the stomach, too, will appear less wonder- 


; ful from the fact, that it is exceedingly difficult to kill 
| this insect ; for Mr Henry Baker repeatedly plunged 


one into spirits of wine, so fatal to most insects, but 
it revived, even after being immersed a whole night, 
and afterwards lived three years. ‘That there was 
no deception on the part of the woman, is proved by 
the fact that she was always anxious to conceal 
the circumstance, and that it was only by accident 
that the medical gentlemen, Drs Pickells, Herrick, 
and Thomson, discovefed it. Moreover, it does not 
appear that, though poor, she ever took advantage of 
it to extort money. Itis interesting to learn that, by 
means of turpentine in large doses, she was at length 
cured.”” 


SLOGATS, OR WAR-CRIES, 

THE war-cry may be traced up to the earliest ages 

amongst the most, ancient people, and it seems, till a 
recent period, to have been almost universal. Some- 

times the ery was of an invocatory nature for protec- 

tion; at other times it was commemorative of some 

signal transaction; and in many cases it was a shout 

of allusion to a well-known place of rendezvous. The 

Irish, in all cases, used the interjection, aboo, along 

with their war-cries, as Butler-aboo, Cromaboo, Leamh- 

dearg-aboo, and so forth. The Scoto-Irish brought 

with them the ancient custom of war-cries, though 

they dismissed the affix aboo; and for a long period 

they used a general cry before the onset began, shout- 

ing with an allusion to their native country and their 

generic name, Albanich. After the Saxon tongue was 

introduced into North Britain, the war-ery was called 

the slagan or slogan, from the word slag, signifying 

an alarm of war. The Highland chiefs were most, 
tenacions of their war-cries. The chief of the Mac- 

kenzies had for his slogan, Twlloch-ard, or the high 

hill; the mountain particularly signified being one of 
the most lofty in Kintail, and being that on the sum-’ 
mit of which a flaming beacon was shown when it was 

wished that theclan should gather. The chief of the 

numerous clan of the Grants had the war-ery of Craig-> 
elachie, or the rock of alarm, which rocky eminence is 

situated in the country of the Grants in Strathspey. 

The chief of the Macphersons had Craig-ubbe, or the 

black rock, from a small but well-known black rock 

in Badenoch, the country of the Macphersons. The 

chief of the Macdonalds had Craig-an-Fhithich, the 

rock of the raven. The chief of the Macfarlanes had 

Loch Sloy, a place in the district of Arrochar, at the 

head of Loch Lomond. The chief of the Macgregors- 
had Ard Chaillich. The chief of the Buchanans had 

Clareinch, which is an island in Loch Lomond, where 

he anciently resided. The Lowland barons had like- 

wise their slogans. The war-cry of the potent family 

of the Scotts of Buccleuch was Alemoor, from its com« 

modious situation in the midst of the clan. -The cry 
of the retainers of the Earls of Home was, @ Home, a 

Flomeé ; that of the Douglases, a Douglas, a Douglas ; 

and that of the house of Winton, a@ Seaton, a Seaton. 

The Maxwells had for their cry, I bid you bide, Ward- 

law, which is the hill above Caerlaverock Castle, 

where the clan rendezvoused. The Johnstons, when 

they were the wardens of the borders, assumed for 

their slogan, Light, thieves all, which was the com- 

mand of the warden to alight from their horses, and 

submit to the law. During the change of customs, 

ancient families converted their war-cries into mot- 

toes, which they placed upon escrols above their 

crests; as the Dukes of Lennox, like the Duke of 
Leinster, assumed the war-cry of the family, Avant 

Darnicy, as an appropriate motto for their armorial 
crests. 


EASTER HUNT AT EPPING. 
Fitzstephen informs us that the hunting at Epping: 
and round London, at Easter time, commenced in 
1226, when King Henry the Third confirmed to the 
citizens of London, free warren, or liberty to hunt a. 

cirenit about their city, in the warren “of Staines, 
Hainhault forest, &c.; and in ancient times, the lord 
mayor, aldermen, and corporation, attended by a due 
number of their constitueuts, availed themselves of 
this right of chace in solemn guise. From newspaper, 
report, it appears that the oftice of Common Hunt,, 
at‘ached to the mayoralty, is in danger of desuetude- 
The Epping hunt.seems to have lost the lord mayor 
and his brethern in their corporate capacity, and the, 
annual sport to have become a farcical show. 


# 
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CURIOUS TYPOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTE. 


It is well known to literary people, that, in prepar- 
ing works for the press, itis usual for the printer, after 
the proof sheets haye been seen by the author, to go 
over them again, and clear them of what are called 
typographical errors, such as wrong spellings, inac- 
curacies of punctuation, and similar imperfections. 
In performing this office for a celebrated northern 
critic and editor, a printer, now dead, was in the ha- 
bit of introducing a much greater number of commas 
than it appeared to the author the sense required. 
The case was provoking, but did not produce a formal 
remonstrance, until Mr W. n himself accidentally 
afforded the learned editor an opportunity of signify- 
ing his dissatisfaction with the plethora of punctuation 
under which his compositions were made to labour. 
The worthy printer, coming to a passage one day 
which he did not understand, very naturally took it 
into his head that it was unintelligible, and trans- 
mitted it to his employer, with a remark on the mar- 
gin, that ‘‘ there appeared some obscurity in it.” The 
sheet was immediately returned, with this reply, which 
we give verbatim. ‘Mr J. sees no obscurity here, 
except such as arises from the quantity of commas, 
which Mr W. n seems to keep in a pepper-box be- 
side him, for the purpose of dusting all his proofs 
with.” 


A LIDDESDALE OUTLAW. 

The following tradition may be taken as illustrative 
of the character of the ancient borderers. Veitch of 
Dawick (a place in the upper part of Peeblesshire), a 
man of great strength and bravery, who flourished in 
the sixteenth century, was, it seerns, upon bad terms 
with a neighbouring proprietor, Tweedie of Drum- 

‘melyer. By some accident, a flock of Dawick’s sheep 

had strayed over into Drummelyer’s grounds, at the 
time when Dickie of the Den, a Liddesdale outlaw, 
was making his rounds in Tweeddale. Seeing this 
flock of ‘sheep, he drove them off without ceremony. 
Next morning, Veitch, perceiving his loss, summoned 
his servants and retainers, laid a bloodhound upon 
the traces of the robber, by whom they were guided 
for many miles, till, on the banks of Liddel, he stayed 
upon avery large hay-stack. The pursuers were a 
good deal surprised at the obstinate pause of the 
bloodhound, till Dawick pulled down some of the 
hay, and discovered a large excavation, containing 
the robbers and their spoil. He instantly flew upon 
Dickie, and was about to poniard him, when the ma- 
riser, with the address for which the border thieves 
were famed, protested that he would never have 
touched a cloot (hoof) of them, had he not taken them 
for Drummelyer’s property. This dexterous appeal 
to Veitch’s passions was the means of saving the life 
of the freebooter. 


THE LION IN THE SCOTTISH SHIELD. 

Antiquaries have found considerable difficulty in 
settling at what precise period the Scottish nation be- 
gan to assume armorial bearings, although the obscure 
records of tradition assure us that they were first 
granted to the Scottish kings by Charlemagne. One 
thing is sufficiently certain, that none of the prede- 
cessors of William, who began to reign in the year 
1165, adopted a court armorial, and that it was that 
sovereign who first assumed the cognisance of a lion 
on his banners, from which circumstance, as well as 
from his gallant bearing, he was termed William the 
Lion. We are told that the king of the beasts was 
anciently the cognisance of the Celtic nations, yet it 
is conjectured by George Chalmers, that William did 
not assume the red lion on that account, but rather 
because it was already the armorial bearing of the 
earldom of Huntington, and, as such, the cognisance 
of William’s father. The lion is first seen on the 
shield of Alexander the Third, and appeared on gold 
coins in the reign of Robert the Third. It is said by 
Nisbet that the double tressure (or border) was an- 
ciently used on the royal shields to perpetuate the 
various leagues betwixt the French and Scottish mo- 
narchs. In the reign of James the Third, when the 
English faction predominated in the country, parlia- 
ment was induced to ordain “ that in tyme to cum 
thair suld be na double tressour about the kingis 
armys, but that he suld ber hale armis of the ]youn, 
without ony mair.’’ Yet the double tressure seems to 
haye maintained its place in the armorial bearings of 
Scotland, even to our own times, 


GERMAN PHILOSOPHERS. - 

On several occasions (says Hodgskin, in his Tra- 
vels in Germany), I have mentioned the taste for tri- 
fles and absurdities which yet so much distinguishes 
scientific Germans, that their country is sometimes 
called a madhouse of natural philosophers. This un- 
happy propensity has undoubtedly been invigorated 
by the honours bestowed on such pursuits by the nn- 
merous sovereigns of Germany. At Cassel I was in- 
formed by a physician at Heidelbergh, who, in the 
madness of scientific or rather witchcraft experiments, 
prescribed human brains’ to be taken inwardly, as a 
care for violent fevers, and he had worked something 
like a wonder on his patients, probably by affecting 
their imagination. Another celebrated man had lately 
adopted the entrails of cats as a specific for all dis- 
orders. And a public newspaper, while it announced 
the death of a child of a celebrated physician, also an- 
nounced his intention of preserving it in his anato- 
mieal museum, along with some more of his children 
aiready deceased, 


_ TOWNS IN THE DESERT. 

‘The extraordinary strength of the buildings in 
some parts of Syria has excited the surprise of most 
travellers. ‘In periods of misrule,” says Bucking- 
ham, “one town becomes suddenly deserted, and an- 
other repeopled, at short intervals of time; and the 
edifices in each being of the most durable kind, they 
reihain uninjured, and thus serve for the habitations 
of race after race, descending through many genera- 
tions. For the same reasons, the houses may be said 
to be without permanent owners, the first occupier 
holding his right indisputable, until he is forced by 
some sudden emergency to quit it; when the next 
occupier enters, and retains it on the same condition, 
no rent or taxes being paid in either case, any more 
than would be if a man lived in his own tents, or in 
a natural cavern which he might find suited to his 
purpose, and adopt for his abode. As there are in 
general more houses in these everlasting and inde- 
structible towns than there are persons at any one 
time requiring to occupy them, an ample choice is af- 
forded to all parties, but particularly to the earliest 
comers; and as no one has a permanent interest in the 
security of any one particular dwelling, very little at- 
tention is paid toimproving them. The buildings are 
in themselves so strong, being wholly composed of 
stone, including roofs, and even doors, that they never 
need repairs. The doors have no hinges, being at- 
tached at the top and bottom with a pivot of stone. 
In times of great danger, when a visit from the Arabs 
of the desert is apprehended, the inhabitants either 
retire to some other town, or barricade themselves in 
their houses, by heaping up loose stones to oppose the 
approach of horsemen to the most defenceless parts of 
their dwellings, while they can assail them with the 
same material as missiles from the terraces above.” 


SPANISH POLITENESS. 

Near Naval-Moral, we met a Spanish family of rank 
travelling, a sight very uncommon. The ladies and 
female attendants were seated in a large, heavy, old- 
fashioned carriage, covered with carved work and 
tarnished gilding. This vehicle was drawn by eight 
mules, which two fine-looking men on foot guided 
solely by the voice, calling out their names, to which 
they appeared by their movements to answer with 
great docility. The gentlemen of the party rode with 
the male servants, all conversing familiarly together ; 
and the last often put their heads into the carriage- 
window, and spoke to the ladies. The Spaniards, I 
have often observed, however exalted their rank, are 
exceedingly kind and affable to their servants and in- 
feriors. And, indeed, the lower classes have much 
natural politeness ; nor is there any thing in their 
language or manner which disgusts or offends. They 
have no vulgarity in their freedom, nor servility in 
their respect. I have often sat round the fire of a 
Posada, amid Spaniards of all classes, whom chance 
had assembled together, and been quite charmed to 
mark the general good humour, and the easy, un- 
embarrassed propriety of behaviour of the common 
peasants.—Recollections of the Peninsula. 


UN MOMENT DE PEUR. 

Bonaparte lost four aide-de-camps during the short 
time he was in Egypt. One of them, Croisier, ap- 
pearing to Napoleon to lack the proper degree of 
boldness at the proper moment, he burst out against 
him in one of his violent and humiliating attacks of 
abuse and contempt. ‘Ihe word “‘ coward” escaped 
him ; Croisier determined not to survive it; he sought 
death on several occasions, but did not succeed till the 
siege of Acre. He was in attendance on Napoleon 
in the trenches there, when such a sharp look-out 
was kept by the garrison, that if an elbow or fea- 
ther showed itself above or beside them, it was imme- 
diately grazed by a bullet. Croisier watched his 
opportunity, and jumped upon the platform. ‘‘ Come 
down, I command you,” cried Napoleon, in a voice 
of thunder; but it was too late—the victim of his se- 
verity fell at his feet. Murat, the chivalrous braver 
of all danger, had also his moment de peur (moment of 
fear), which lost him the countenance of his general, 
until displeasure could no longer resist the brilliancy 
of his achievements. It was at the siege of Mantua, 
in the first Italian campaign, that Murat was ordered 
to charge a body of troops that were making a sortie 
from the garrison. He hesitated, and in his confusion 
declared himself wounded—he was remoyed from the 
presence of the general—he was in every way discoun- 
tenanced ; in Egypt he was sent on the most distant 
and dangerous services; in short, he more than re- 
conquered his character before the battle of Aboukir, 
on which occasion Napoleon himself was obliged to 
declare he was superb. The brave Marshal Lannes 
one day severely reprimanded a colonel who had pu- 
nished a young officer for a moment de peur. ‘‘ That 
man,” said he, ‘‘is worse than a poltroon who pre- 
tends that he never felt fear.” 


ALWAYS DRUNK. 

Lord Newton, an eminent judge in the Court of 
Session, about the beginning of the present century, 
was an extraordinary bacchanal, even at the time 
when all were bacchanalian. He was proposing to 
buy an estate; and he mentioned to his friend and 
crony, J: Cc , that he should like it to be one 
with a well-sounding name, as he might perhaps take 
his title from it. ‘‘ Weel, my lord,” answered J. ; 
¢ there’s the yestate o’ Drunkie in the mercat: buy 
it, and then ye’ll no néed to tak it amiss when folk 
say ye’re drunk aye.” 
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DR PITCAIRNE. 

Dr Alexander Pitcairne, who died in 1713, but who 
is yet remembered most distinctly in Scotland for his 
strong Jacobitism, his keen wit, and his eminence as 
a physician, studied his profession in Holland, where 
he was for some time the preceptor of Boerhaave. 
His political principles causing him to be no friend 
to the republican Dutch, he amused himself with sa- 
tirising them in verse. Dull, however, as the Dutch 
are generally esteemed, they had once paid him very 
smartly in his own coin.’ Pitcairne, it seems, took 
great offence at the facility with which the University 
of Leyden, like: some of those in this country at a 
more recent period, conferred degrees upon those ap- 
plying for them: ‘To ridicule them, he sent for a di- 
ploma for his footman, which was granted. He next 
sent for another for his horse. This, however, was too 
gross an affront for even a Dutchman toswallow. In 
a spirit of resentment, an answer was returned, to the 
effect, that, ‘‘ search having been made in the books 
of the University, they could not find one instance of 
the degree of doctor having ever been conferred upon 
a horse, although, in the instance of one Dr Pitcairne, 
it appeared that the degree had once been conferred _ 
on an ass.” ‘ 


A MID-LOTHIAN TRADITION. 

A tradition’ exists in Mid-Lothian relative to a 
house on the barony of Gilmerton, near Lasswade, 
which has given occasion to the beautiful ballad en- 
titled “‘The Gray Brother,” by Sir Walter Scott, 
and which is said to be of the following purport ;—.The 
building alluded to, now called Gilmerton Grange, 
was originally named Burndale, from the following 
tragic adventure. The barony of Gilmerton belonged 
of old to a gentleman named Heron, who had one 
beautiful daughter. This young lady was sedueed by 
the abbot of Newbotle, a richly-endowed abbey on the 
banks of the South Esk, now a seat of the Marquis 
of Lothian. Heron came to the knowledge of this 
circumstance, and learned also, that the lovers’ car- 
ried on their intercourse by the connivance of the 
lady’s nurse, who lived at the house of Gilmerton 
Grange. He formed a resolution of bloody vengeance, 
undeterred by the supposed sanctity of the clerical 
character, or by the stronger claims of natural affec- 
tion. Choosing, therefore, a dark and windy night, 
when the objects of his vengeance were engaged in a 
stolen interview, he set fire to a stack of dried thorns, 
and other combustibles, which he had caused to be 
piled against the house, and reduced to a pile of glow- 
ing ashes the dwelling, with all its unfortunate in- 
mates, 


THE PEAR OF ABERDEEN, 

During a late jury trial at Jedburgh, in which 
three of the’ first luminaries of the bar (Messrs M-n- 
cr-ff, J-ffr-y, and C-ckb-rn) were engaged as counsel, 
while the former was addressing the jury, Mr J-ffr-y 
passed a slip of paper to Mr C-ckb-rn with the follow- 
ing case for his opinion :—‘ A legacy was lately left 
by an old lady to the Peer of Aberdeen. As the will 
was written by the dowager herself, and by no means 
distinguished for correctness of orthography or ex- 
pression, a dispute has arisen as to the intent of the 
testator, and the following claimants have appeared 
for the legacy—Ist, The Earl of Aberdeen; 2d, The 
commissioners for erecting the pier at Aberdeen; and, 
3d, The manager of the charity workhouse, who 
grounds his right on the fact that the old lady was in 
the habit, more majorum, of pronouncing poor, peer. 
To which of the parties does the money belong?” Mr 
C-ckb-rn immediately wrote in answer— “ To none of 
the three; but to the Horticultural Society of Scot- 
land, for the purpose of promoting the culture of a 
sort of fruit called, or to be called, the Pear of Aber- 
deen.” 


NATIONAL SALUTATIONS. 

The common’ mode of salutation in Holland curi- 
ously exemplifies the remark, that the expressions 
used by various nations in token of friendly greetings 
bear reference to the object they most esteem, and 
bespeak their habits or general tone of feeling. The 
Greek and Roman salutations may be adduced as in- 
stances in point; so may the English, French, and 
Italian ; nor can we forget the tranquillity and repose 
implied in the oriental word “‘ salaam.” To these and 
other characteristic expressions may be added the 
Dutchman’s “ How do you navigate ?”’ Even on the 
water or in the water, the ideas of this amphibious 
people are inseparably connected with the élement 
which they alone have subjected ; and the words, 
which I have translated literally, inappropriate in any 
other mouth, are amply addressed by the Hollander 
to his aquatic brother.—Elliot’s North of Europe. 
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A CHAPTER OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
WRITTEN FOR THE BRITISH PEASANTRY. 
‘THE monstrous absurdity, that there is a principle 
in the economy of nature by which population in- 
creases beyond the means of support, has been stated 
by men eminent in various departments of political 
economy, and countenanced by individuals in whom 
the soundest reasoning and far-sightedness might 
have been expected. There is not a principle in na- 
ture having a tendency to increase population be~ 
yond the means of subsistence, or to over-people the 
world. ‘l’o suppose that there is, is to impugn the 
magnificent designs of the Creator, and to call in 
question his vigilant and ever-sustaining Providence. 
When the globe which we inhabit, and all that it 
sustains jn the animal and vegetable kingdoms, was 
ealled into existence, and sent forth fresh from the 
hands of its Divine Constructor, certain fixed prin- 
ciples were ordained and put into unremitting ac- 
tion, by which all were to be sustained, and prevent- 
ed alike from coming to a stand, or into collision. 
hese principles involved the production and repro- 
duction of food for man and beast through an incal- 
culable series of ages, and this process of production 
was left to be excited or retarded in a great measure 
by man, for whose convenience all subordinate parts 
were organized, and by whose thinking faculties the 
increase or decrease of food was ‘apparently to be 
proportioned. In a word, it was left to our free will 
whether to cultivate the soil, or leave it in its rude 

and unproductive condition. 

It has happened in the course of some five or six 
thousand years after the creation of the world, that 
a small island, lying in the seas which border on the 
northern part of Europe, a spot of earth so compari- 
tively small that it may be traversed from one end 
to the other in the space of little more than a week, 
has, by the artificial state of its society, and a con- 
course of injudicious regulations, increased in its 
population to about seventeen millions of inhabi- 
tants; and because, as must necessarily be the case 
from the influence of these regulations, a number of 
the people are in impoverished circumstances, and 
are not so well fed ‘as their neighbours, it has, for- 
sooth, pleased a few men in this large mass of huma- 
nity to impeach the God of the universe, and to tell 
us that He creates millions of thinking beings only to 
put them to death by starvation. 

To show the utter fallacy of this detestable theory, 
I need only bring under your notice two simple 
facts, in which all such vicious and shallow-minded 
reasoning finds an insurmountable obstacle to its 
establishment. It is a great, a comforting, and an 
undeniable fact, that there are immense tracts of 
land, islands, a7d even continents, which, till this 
hour, are lying in nearly their primeval state, with 
the soil untouched since the beginning of the world. 
So boundless are these almost uninhabited territories, 
so capable are they of sustaining human life, that, if 
the proper means were used, they would yield food, 
clothing, and a place of residence to more people than 
all that the ancient settlements of the human race at 
present contain. ‘They could hold all the existing 
population of the earth, and not be filled. Canada 
itself could receive and maintain the whole of the 
population of Europe ; and the seventeen millions of 
human beings belonging to the little island which 
has raised such alarm, might be transported to the 
banks of one of the mighty rivers in the United 
States; and it would hardly be known that they had 
taken up their residence in-the country. ‘+ Send us 


over your whole population (says an American wri- 


ter); we have plenty of room for you all, anda 
hundred millions more.” But such a gratifying 
fact. az this-gives but a faint idea of the vastness, the 
eapabilities of the world beyond the waters of the 
Atlantic. In a former number of the Journal, I 


honoured these humble pages with the account given. 


by the ingenious naturalist Audubon, of the wild 
pigeons of America. Haye my readers any recol- 


.sources of food for man ? 


of support. 


| lection of the extraordinary number of these ani- 


mals, and the calculation made regarding the quan- 
tity of their daily food? Let me here repeat and 
extend the calculation. The number of pigeons 
seen on the wing by Audobon, as coniputed by allow- 
ing two pigeons to the square yard, was one billion, 
one hundred and fifteen millions, one hundred and thirty- 
sta thousand, and ‘+ as every pigeon (says he) daily 
consumes half a pint of food, the quantity necessary 
for supplying this vast multitude must be eight sil- 
lions seven hundred and twelve thousand bushels per day.” 
The species of food used is the produce of the trees. 
We thus find that, by a moderate calculation, a 
single flock of pigeons in the back woods of America 
consumes in one day as great an amount of food, 
whether by weight or measure, as would support 
the whole seventeen millions of people in Great Bri- 
tain for at least a week. The mind is lost in won- 
der in contemplation of so magnificent a fact. The 
faculty of thought is bewildered in pondering on so 
striking an instance of the astonishing bounty of the 
great Author of Nature in providing for the wants 
of his creatures. Where, where, may we then ask, 
have the predicters of famine been examining the 
On what have their eyes 
and their thoughts been fixed, that they have pass- 
ed over this prospect of inexhaustible plenty? It 
would seem that they have never looked beyond the 
confines of that little spot of land in the ocean which 
I have alluded to, and whose superabundant thou- 
sands require only to be transferred to that division 
on the earth’s surface holding out food, raiment, and 
residence for their gratuitous acceptance, in order 
that society may right itself. 

‘The above is the first fact I have to offer in the 
elucidation of this important question; and I main- 
tain, in direct opposition to those who have taken a 
contrary view of the subject—-among whom | am 
sorry to include persons otherwise distinguished for 
the clearness and comprehensiveness of their views of 
the social compact—that until the whole earth has been 
peopled, and until it can hold no more, it cannot ra- 
tionally be said that the means of subsistence are in- 
adequate for the wants of the population. ‘These 
means are no more inadequate than that the produce 
of a kitchen-garden is insufficient to support the fa- 
mily to which it belongs; and if this family be pre- 
vented from seeking its subsistence beyond its garden 
walls, and so be haif-starved, their miserable case is 
exactly parallel with that of this over-populated 
island. Remove, I would say, all restrictions of a 
certain description ; do not unnaturally foster popu- 
lation either in a particular part of the country, or 
at a particular time; LET MANKIND ALONE} and, in 
the same manner that fluids find their level, so will 
the redundant population of Great Britain and Ire- 
land be profitably dispersed over territories hitherto 
untrodden by the footsteps of civilised men. 

My second fact is more hypothetical, but not less 
obvious to our understanding. It is an old prover- 
bial expression, that ‘+ necessity is the mother of in- 
vention.” Now, in this sentiment we discover one of 
the wisest provisions of Providence. It is only by ne- 
cessity that mankind, in a savage state, are compelled 
to hunt, or otherwise toil, for their subsistence. ‘The 
same feeling predominates through all the ramifica- 
tions of civilised society. In proportion as the ne- 
cessities of men spur them on to seek out new means 
of subsistence, so do these new means of subsistence 
open upon their view. If we cast a retrospective 
glance upon those steps which society has traced 
from its infancy to manhood—from a state of barba- 
ric rudeness to a condition of luxury and splendour 
—we invariably find that aJl improvements have 
originated in the wants of the people; and that in 
proportion as they increased in number, so did they 
whet their invention, and contrive additional means 
It is from this cause that Scotland, for 
instance, had no greater overplus of food when it had 
only a million of inhabitants than it has now, when 


it supports nearly three times the number. Nay, it 
had much less food in proportion when it had only a 
million of people; and hence it is proved that man- 
kind, by their inventions and improvements, greatly 
increase the means of support beyond the point at 
which they formerly stood. The power of seeking 
out, or inventing, new means of subsistence, just as 
the old ones are perceived to be inadequate, has been 
actively at work since the beginning of time, and 
will operate for the benefit of our race as long as 
sun and moon endure. It is in the exercise of this 
transcendant faculty of the human mind that we see 
the beneficence of the Creator in providing unseen 
means of subsistence ; and it is in it that we find the 
cheering hope, that at no period, however distant, 
even when the whole earth shall haye been covered 
with inhabitants, shall mankind Janguish for lack of 
food. As they go on increasing in number, so will 
they go on perfecting their contrivances ; every suc- 
ceeding generation may labour under some new difii- 
culty, but so will it be endowed with the faculty of 
releasing itself from it. 

I have been led into these reflections by cogitating 
on the probable effects of that species of elemental lo- 
comotion in which steam is the active agent, and 


which appears to come into use for the benefit of our — 


species precisely at the time that the quantity of food 
produced in this country has begun to be feit as too 
limited. An exceedingly instructive volume, il!us- 
trative of the commercial, political, and moral ad- 
vantages of elemental Jocomotion, by means of steam- 
carriages on common roads, has appeared in London, 
from the pen of Alexander Gordon, civil engineer ; 
and on turning over its leaves, I am glad to perceive 
that the same idea, with regard to increasing the 
amount of food by the introduction of inanimate for 
animate power, is insisted upon both by the author 
and by those who have been examined on the ques- 
tion by a committee of the House of Commons. 

‘+ The substitution of inauimate for animate power 
(says Mr Gordon), if not the panacea which is to 
cure all the evils of our condition, is at least one that 
comes recommended as a matter of fact—easy of ope- 
ration and effectual in its result. If want of food, 
or, in cther words, redundancy of population, be the 
bane of the country, it does not propuse to meet that 
evil by a visionary project, tending in its operation 
to unhinge society, tedious in its process, and ending 
at length in bitter disappointment ; but it meets the 
evil directly, substantially, and effectually, by the 
substitution of [consumers of] food. And how are 
all these advantages to be effected? By the substi- 
tution of inanimate for animate power. At present, 
the animate power employed in the commercial trans- 
portations of this great kingdom is estimated to 
amount to two millions of horses. Each horse con- 
sumes as much food as is necessary for the support 
of eight men. Hence the cdnyersion of its consump- 
tion to purposes of human existence would, if car- 
ried to this practical extent, amount to a quantity of 
food equal to support sixteen millions: of people. 
Now, the suppression of the stage-horses upon our 
principal thoroughfares, and of the dray-horses in 
the great commercial towns, may be calculated to 
economise a saving of food equivalent to the supply 
of the above human beings. ‘he reduction of farm 
consumption, the bugbear of the project, will be met 
and compensated by a steady and proportionate de- 
mand from other quarters; whilst in the United 
Kingdom the 8,100,000 acres of Jand now required 
to feed the horses, together with the capital sunk in 
their purchase, will, when both applied to other and 
general purposes, amply compensate for the change. 
If instead of 2(,,000 horses we keep 30,000 fat oxen, 
butcher’s meat wil! be always cheap to the operative 
classes, whilst the quantity of tailow will of course 
make candles cheap, and so many hides lower the 
price.of leather. Oy the same quantity of land may 
keep 30,000 cows, the milk of which. will make 
both butter and cheese cheaper to the poor, as well 
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as to the labouring manufacturer. The same thing 
may be said in favour of more sheep and woollen 
cloths. 

“¢ If, then, elemental locomotion can be made to 
supersede the expensive unproductive system of ani- 
mate labour now in use, it will indubitably be for 
the vital interest of all-classes of society that’ the 
substitution should be realised speedily and exten- 
sively. ‘Phat steam can be so applied, has been sa- 
tisfactorily proved by the report of the committee of 
the House of Commons, in which it was expressed 
as an opinion that ‘ the substitution of inanimate for 
animal power, in draught or common roads, is one 
of the most important improvements in the means of 
internal improvement ever introduced.’” It would 
be needless here to particularise the evidence adduc- 
ed before the committee, and I may only refer to 
what was said by Colonel Torrens, M.P. ‘* With 
respect (says he) to the demand for labour, that de- 
mand consists of the quantity of food and raw mate- 
rials which can be cheaply. obtained; and, as by the 
supposition the displacing of horses will leave at li- 
berty more food, and more material, the demand for 
labour will ultimately be greatly increased, instead 
of being diminished If steam-carriages could ul- 
timately be brought to such perfection as entirely to 
supersede draught-horses on the common roads (not 
including horses used for other commercial and for ag- 
ricultural purposes), there would be food and demand 

‘for eight millions of persons. But when we take 
further into consideration, that lowering the expense 
of carriage would enable us to extend cultivation 
over soils which cannot now profitably be tilled, and 
would have the further effect of enabling us to ap- 
ply, with a profit, additional portions of labour and 
capital to the soils already under tillage, I think it 
not unfair to conclude, that were elementary power 
onthe common roads completely to supersede draught- 

‘horses, the population, wealth, and power of Great 
Britain, would at least be doubled. In point of fact, 
superseding horses by mechanical power would have 
precisely the same effect in increasing the popula- 
tion and wealth of England, as would be produced 
were we to inerease the extent of the country, by 
adding thereto a new and fertile territory, equal in 
extent to all the land which now breeds all the 
horses employed upon common roads. Such addi- 
tion to the extent of fertile territory in England, sud- 
denly effected, would, in the first instance, lower the 
value of agricultural produce, and be injurious to the 
proprietors of the old portion of the territory ; but 
no person would therefore contend, that if we would 
enlarge the island of Great Britain, by additional 
tracts of fertile land, the public interests would be 
injured hy such enlargement. This would be mon- 
strously absurd. It is not less absurd to object to 
the inwreuse of food available for human beings, by 
substituting mechanical power for horses.’ 

My readers may ow perhaps be satisfied with 
what has been said on a topic which has in various 
shapes already excited a good deal of controversy, 
and which appears to have’ been strangely obscured 
by the elaborate essays of a certain description of 
political economists. In my humble opinion, it re- 
quires neither books nor intricate disquisitious to elu- 
cidate those principles which govern the production 
and consumption of food by man. "The very simple 
facts | have here chosen to bring undiseuisedly for- 
ward, might, f think, convince every one who does 
not prefer the mystifications of theorists to plain 
sense and plain truth, that the doctrine as to the 
means of subsistence having a constant disposition 
to fall beneath the demand for food, rests on no sure 
foundation, is irrational in its character, and, in rea- 
lity, amounts to a scandalous, though perhaps un- 
intentional, libel on the beneficent designs of Provi- 
dence. 


“O WALY, WALY.” : 
AMONG the ballads of Scotland supposed to, refer to 
real circumstances in private life, we hardly find one 
which possesses such touching tenderness and melancholy 
pathos as that beginning— 
«© O waly, waly, up yon hank, 
And waly, waiy, down yon brae, 
And waly, waly, by yon burn-side, 
Where I and my love wont to gae!” 

“Waly, waly,” isa Scottish interjection of bewail- 
ment, and, with the remainder of the ballad, refers to a 
dark and treacherous transaction, in connection with the 
fate of a Marchioness of Douglass The story on which 
the ballad has been. founded may be related in a few 
words. 

James, second Marquis of Douglas, when aged twenty- 
‘your, married at Edinburgh, on the 7th of September 
1670, Lady Barbara Erskine, eldest daughter of John, 
ninth Harl of Mar. ‘This lady is said to have been pre- 
viously wooed, without success, by a yentleman of the 
name of Lowrie, who, on account of his afterwards mar- 
rying Marriotte Weir, heiress of Blackwood in Lanark- 
shire, was commonly called, according te the custom of 
Scotland, the tutor, ard sometimes the laird, of Black- 
wood. Lowrie, who seeins to have been considerably ad- 


vanced in life at the time, was chamberlain or factor to 


the Marquis of Douglas ; a circumstance which gave him 
peculiar facilities for executing an atrocious scheme of 
vengeance he had projected against the lady. By a train 
of proceedings somewhat similar to those of Iago, hecom- 
pletely succeeded in breaking up the affection of the 
unfortunate couple. Lord Douglas, who, though a man 
of profligate conduct, had hitherto treated his wife with 
some degree of politeness, now,rendered her life so miser- 
able, that she was obliged to seek refuge with her fa- 
ther. The Harl came with a large retinue to carry her 
off, when, according to the ballad, as well as the tradi- 
tion of the country, a most affecting. scene took place. 
The Marquis himself was so overcome by the parting of 
his wife and child—for she had now borne a son—that 
he expressed, even in that last hour, a desire of being re- 
conciled to her. But the traitorous Lowrie succeeded in 
preventing him from doing’so, by a well-aimed sarcasm 
at his weakness, 

The unhappy pair now parted, the lady lamenting her 
miserable fate— ‘ 

Now Arthur’s Seat shall be my bed, 
Thesheets shall ne’er be pressed by me, 
St Anton’s Well shall be my drink, 
Since my true love's forsaken me. 
Ch, Martinmas wind, when ywjlt thou blaw, 
And shake the green leaves off the tree? 
Oh, gentle death, when wilt thou come, 
And take a life that wearies me? 

Arthur’s Seat is a conspicuous rocky hill rising on the 
east side of Edinburgh, and St Anton’s, or St Anchony’s 
Well, a fountain which springs from its base, near the 
ruins of asmall chapel and hermitage, the tenant ef which 
it must have supplied with water. This pleasing classic 
spot has been shockingly abused in recent times. The 
explanation here given of the occasion of the ballad is 
countenanced by local circumstances. The forlorn Mar- 
chioness, in alluding to the period when she was an ho- 
noured wife, speaks of a visit to Glasgow, a city near to 
her husband’s residence and estates; in alluding to her 
present deeraded condition, when residing with her fa- 
ther at Edinburgh, she introduces Arthur’s Seat and St 
Anthony’s Well, two objects of note in the immediate 
Vicinity of the capital. 

Regarding the ultimate fate of the Marchioness, Iam 
altogether ignorant. The ballad concludes in mention- 
ing, that at last a reconciliation took place between her | 
and her husband, and, for the sake of human nature and 
injured innocence, it is to be hoped that ‘such was the 
case. Her son was afterwards a personage of some his- 
torical note. When only eighteen years of age, he rais- 
ed the 20th, or Cameronian regiment, a band originally 
associated in 1689 for the purpose of protecting the Con- 
vention of Estates at Edinburgh, while the measure of the 
revolution was in agitation, but which he afterwards led 
abroad to fightin King William’s French wars. He was 
killed, in the act of Jeading on the regiment, at the battle 
of Steinkirk, in 1692, when only twenty-one years of age. 
The Marquis of Douglas married a second wife, who bore 
him the noted Archibald Duke of Douglas, Lady Jane 
Douglas, and other children; and thus, whatis a very 
strange circumstance, the venerable Lord Douglas, who 
died -in 1827, was but grandson to the “ fause love’’ who 
sent the heroine of ** Waly, waly,”’ to take her couch. on 
Arthur’s Seat, and slake her thirst at St Anton’s Welt, 
in the decade of 1670. 

The traitorous Lowrie, laird of Blackwood, distin- 
guished himself in the religious troubles of the reign of 
Charles If. He had been accesgary to the insurrection 
of 1666, and was condemned to death for his concern in 
the affair of Bothwell Bridge, but was pardoned. Foun. 
tainhall describes him as a man disliked by people of 
every party and-every condition. It seems that Archi- 
bald Duke of Douglas used to take great pleasure in hear- 
ing the ballad sung, and that an old woman who had 
been dairy-woman ut Douglas Castle was frequently sent 
for by his Grace to sing it tohim. As she doled out the 
verses to their slow melancholy tune, his Grace wheeled 
round the room in a gilded chair, muttering imprecations 
against Lowrie, and sometimes exclaiming aloud, “Oh, 
that Blackwood must have been a detestable soul.” It 
says something for the heart of the Duke, whatever-his 
general conduct in life says for his head, that he should 
have thus bewailed the treachery by which his father had 
permitted himself to be so grievously imposed upon. 
The old woman who sung the ballad to his Grace usually 
got a bottle of wine home in her lap, as her minstrel guer- 
don.—( From ‘‘ TuE ScorrisHh BALLADS, collected and 
illustrated by Robert Chambers.” ) 


A NORWEGIAN TALE. 


In one of those short and brilliant nights peculiar to 
Norway, a small hamlet near its coast was disturbed by 
the arrival of a stranger. Ata spot so wild and unfre- 
quented, the Norwegian government had not. thought 
fit to provide any house of accommodation for travel- 
lers, but the pastor’s residence was easily found. Thor- 
sen, though his hut hardly afforded roum for his own 
numerous family, gave ready admission even to an 
unknown guest, and placed before him the remains of a 
dried torsk-fish,athrush, and.aloaf composed of oatmeal 
mixed with fir-bark. To this coarse but hospitable ban- 
quet the’traveller seated himself with a courteous air of 
appetite, and addressed several questions to his host re- 
specting the produce, customs, and peculiarities of the 
district. ‘horsen gave him intelligent answers, and 
dwelt especially on the cavern of Dolstein, celebrated 
for its extent beneath the sea. ‘Lhe traveller listened 
earnestly, commented in language which betrayed deep 
science, and ended by proposing to visit it with his 
host. 

‘The pastor loved the wonders of his country with the 
pride and enthusiasm of a Norwegian ; and they enter- 
ed che caye of Dolstein together, attended only by one 
of those small dogs accustomed to hunt bears. The 
torches they carried cceuld not penetrate the tremendous 
loom of this cavern, whose vast aisles and columns 


seem to form a cathedral fit for the spirits of the sea, 
whose eternal hymn resounds above and around it. 
“ We must advance no farther,” said. Thorsen, pausing 
at the edge of a broad chasm, ‘“‘ we have already vene 
tured two miles beneath the tide.” ‘¢ Shall we not 
avail ourselves of the stairs which nature has provided 
here?” replied the traveller, stretching his torch over 
the abyss, into which large masses of shattered basal- 
tine pillars offered a possible, but dreadful mode of dea- 
cent. he pastor caught his cloak—* not in my pre- 
sence.shall any man tempt death so impiously! Are 
you deaf to that terrible murmur? The tide of the nor- 
thern ocean is rising upon us; 1 see its white foam in 
the depth.” Though retained by a strong grasp, the 
stranger hazarded a step beneath the chasm’s edge, 
straining his sight to penetrate its extent, which no hu- 
man hand bad ever fathomed. The dog leapt to a still 
lower resting-place, was out of sight a few moments, 
and returned with a piteous moan to his master’s feet. 
‘¢ Even this poor animal,” said Thorsen, ‘ is awed by 
the divinity of darkness, and asks us to save ourselves.” 
“¢ Loose my cloak, old man!” exclaimed the traveller, 
with a look and tone which might have suited the di- 
vinity he named, ‘“ My lifeis a,worthless hazard. But 
this creature’s instinct invites us to save life, not to loose 
it. Iheara human voice!” “ Itis the scream of the 
fish-eagle!”” interrupted his guide; and exerting all his 
strength, Thorsen would have snatched the torch from 
the desperate adyenturer—but he had already descend- 
ed a fathom deep into the gulf, Panting with agony, 
the pastor saw him stand unsupported on the brink of 
a slippery rock, extending the iron point of his staff in- 
to what appeared a wreath of foam left on the opposite 
side by the sea, which now raged below him in a whirl- 
pool more deafening than the Malestrom. Thorsen 
with astonishment saw this white wreath attach itself to 
the pike-staff; he saw his companion poise it across the 
chasm with a vigorous arm, and beckon for his aid with 
gestures which the clamour of waves prevented his voice 
from explaining. The sagacious dog instantly caught 
what now seemed the folds of a white garment; and, 
while Lhorsen trembling held the offered staff, thé tra- 
veller ascended with his prize. Both fell on their knees, 
and silently blessed Heaven. Thorsen first unfolded 
the white garment, and discovered the face of a boy, 
beautiful though epee) about eleven years old. “ He 
is not dead yet!’’ said the good pastor, eagerly pouring 
wine between his lips from) the flask they had brought 
to cheer them. He soon breathed, and the traveller, 
tearing off his wet half-trozen vestments, wrapped him 
in his own furred coat and cloak, and spoke to him ina 
gentle accent. The child clung to him whose voice he 
had heard in the gulf of death, but could not discern 
his deliverers. ‘¢ Poor blind boy !” said Thorsen, drop- 
ping tears on his cheek, * he has wandered alone into 
this hideous cavern, and fallen down the precipice.” 
But this natural conjecture was disproved by the boy’s 
replies to the few Norwegian words he seemed to under- 
stand. Hespoke ina pure Swedish dialect of a jour- 
hey from a very distant home with two rude men, who 
had professed to bring him among friends, but had Jefe 
him sleeping, he believed, where he had been found. 
His soft voice, his blindness, his unsuspicious simpli- 
city, increased the deep horror which both his benefac- 
tors felt as they guessed the probable design of those 
who h2d abandoned him. They carried him by turns in 
silence, preceded by their watchful dog: and quenching 
their torches at. the cavern’s mouth, seated themselves 
in one of its most concealed recesses. ‘The sun was ris- 
ing, and its light shone through a crevice on the 
Stranger’s face and figure, which, by enveloping the 
child in his furred mantle, he had divested of disguise 
Thorsen saw the grace and vigour of youth in its con- 
tour, features formed to.express an ardent character, and 
that fairness of complexion peculiar to northern nations. 
As if aware of his guide’s scrutiny, the traveller wrap- 
ped himself again in his cloak, and, looking on the 
sleeping boy whose head rested on his knee, broke the 
thoughtful pause. “ We must not neglect the existence 
we have saved. J ama wanderer, and urgent reasons 
forbid me,to have’ any companion. Providence, sir, 
has given youa right to share in the adoption of this 
child. Dare you accept the charge for one year with no 
other recompense than your own benevolence and this 
small purse of dollars ?”” : 

Thorsen replied, with the blush of honest pride in his 
forehead: *‘ L:should require no, bribe to love him—but 
I have many children, and their curiosity may be danger- 
ous.” There is a good old. peasant whose daughter is 
his only comfort and companion. Jet us intrust this 
boy to her care, and if in one year——” —“ In one 
year, if I live, I will reclaim him !” said the stranger 
solemly :—*‘ Show me this‘ woman.” ‘Though such per- 
emptory commands startled Thorsen, whose age and 
office had accustomed him to respect, he saw and felt a 
native authority in his new friend’s eye, which he obey-= 
ed. With a cautious fear of spies, new to at honest 
Norwegian, he looked round the cavern entrance, and led 
the stranger by a private path to the old fisherman’s hut. 
Claribell, his daughter, satat its door, arranging the down 
feathers of the beautiful Norwegian pheasant, and singing 
one of the wild ditties so long preserved on that coast. 
The fisherman himself, fresh coloured and robust, though 
in his ninetieth year, was busied amongst his winter stock 
of oil and deer skins. ‘Thorsen was received with the ur- 
banity peculiar to a nation whose lowest classes are arti- 
zans and poets; but his companion did not wait for his 
introduction. ‘ Worthy woman,” he said to Claribell, 
“J ama traveller with an unfortunare child, whose 
weakness will not permit him to accompany me farther. 
Your countenance confirms what this venerable man has 
told me of your goodness: I leave him to appeal to it.” 
He disappeared as the spoke, while the blind boy clung 
to Claribell’s hand, as if attracted by the softness of a 
female voice. ‘‘ Keep the dollars, pastor!”’ said Hans 
Hotland, when he had heard all that Thorsen chose to 
tell—“ Iam old, and my daughter may marry Brande 
our kinsman—keép the purse to. feed this poor boy, if 
the year should pass and no friends remember him.” 
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Thorsen returned well satisfied to his home, but the 
stranger was gone, and no one in the hamlet knew the 
time or way of his departure. Though alittle Lutheran 
theology was all that education had given the pastor, he 
had received from Nature an acute judgment and a 
bountiful heart. Whether the deep mystery in which 
his guest had chosen to wrap himself could be connected 
with that which involved his ward, was a point beyond 

| hisinvestigation ; but he contented himself with knowing 
how much the blind boy deserved his pity. To be easy and 
useful was this good man’s constant aim, and he always 
found both purposes united. 

The long, long winter and brief summer of Norway 
passed away without event. Adolphus, as the blind 
boy called himself, though he soon Jearned the Norwe- 
gian language, could give only confused and ‘vague ac- 
counts of his early years, or his journey to Dolstein. 
But his docility, his sprightliness, and lovely counten- 
ance, won even the old fisherman’s heart, and increased 
Claribell’s pity to fondness. Under Hans Hofland’s roof 
there was also a woman who owed her bread to Claribell’s 
bounty. She was the widow of a nobleman whose man- 
sion and numerous household had suddenly sunk into 
the abyss now covered with the lake of Frederic-Stadt. 
From that hour she had never been seen to smile; the 
intense severity of a climatein which she was a Stranger, 
added to the force of an overwhelming misfortune, had 
reduced her mind and body to utter imbecility. But 
Claribell, who had been chosen to attend Fer during the 
few months which elapsed between her arrival in Nor- 
way and her disastrous widowhood, could never be per- 
_suaded to forsake her, when the rapacious heir, affecting 
to know no proofs of her marriage, dismissed ler to de- 
solation and famine. The Liady Johanna, as her faithful 
servant still called her, had now resided ten years in Hans 
Hofland’s cabin, nursed by his daughter with the tender- 
est respect, and soothed in all her caprices. Adolphus 
sat by her, side singing fragments of Swedish songs, 
which she always repaid by allowing him to share her 
sheltered corner of the hearth; and he, ever ready to 
love the hand that cherished him, lamented only because 
he could not know the face of his second foster-mother. 

On the anniversary of that brilliant night which 
brought the stranger to Dolstein, all Hofland’s happy 
family assembled round his door. Hans himself, ever 
gay and busy, played a rude accompaniment on his an- 


cient violin, while Adolphus timed his song to the slow” 


motion of the Lady Johanna’s chair, as it rocked her 
into slumber. Claribell sat at her feet preparing for her 
pillow the soft rich fur of the brown forest-cat, brought 
by Brande, her betrothed husband, whose return had 
caused this jubilee. While Hans and his son-in-law 
were exchanging cups of mead, the pastor Thorsen was 
seen adyancing with the stranger. ‘It is he!” ex- 
claimed Claribell, springing from her kinsman’s side 
with a shriek of joy. Adolphus clung to his benefac- 
tor’s embrace, Hans loaded him with welcomes, and 
even the lady looked round her with a faint smile. 
They seated their guest amongst them, while the blind 
boy sorrowfully asked if he intended to remove him. 
«¢ One year more, Adolphus,” replied the traveller, “ you 
shall give to these hospitable friends, if they will en- 
dure the burthen for your sake.’’—“ Heis so beautiful !”” 
said old Hans.—‘‘ Ah, father !’’ added Claribell, ‘‘ he 
must be beautiful always, heis sokind!” The traveller 
looked earnestly at Claribell, and saw the loveliness of 
.a kind heart in her eyes. His voice faltered as he re- 
plied, ‘“* My boy must still be your guest, for a soldier 
has no home; but I have found his smal! purse un- 
touched—let me add another, and make me more your 
. debtor by accepting it.” Adolphus laid the purse in 
Claribell’s lap, and his benefactor rising hastily, an- 
nounced his intention to depart immediately, if a guide 
could be procured. ‘‘ My kinsman shall accompany 
you,”’ said the fisherman; ‘‘he knows every crag from 
Ardanger to Dofrefield.” Brande advanced, slinging 
his musket behind his shoulder, as a token of his readi- 
ness.—‘‘ Not to-night!” said Claribell; ‘‘a snow-fall 
has swelled the flood, and the wicker bridge has failed.” 
—Thorsen and Hans urged the tedious length of the 
mountain-road, and ine distance of any stage-house. 
Brande alone was silent. He had thought of Claribell’s 
long delay in fulfilling their marriage contract, and his 
eye measured the stranger’s graceful figure with suspi- 
_cious eve But he dared not meet his glance, and no 
one saw the smile which shrivelled his lips when his of- 
fered guidance was accepted.—* Heis bold and faithful,” 
said the pastor, as the stranger pressed his hand, and 
bade him farewell with an expressive smile. Brande 
shrunk from the pastor’s blessing and departed in silence. 
—All were sleeping in Hofland’s hut when he returned, 
pale and almost gasping.—“‘So soon from Ardanger ?” 
said Claribell ; ‘‘ your journey has speeded well.” —“ He 
is safe,” returned her lover, and sat down gloomily on 
the hearth. Only a few embers remained which cast a 
doubtful light on his countenance.—‘ Claribell!’’ he 
exclaimed, after a long pause, “ will you be my wife to- 
morrow ?”—-*“T am the lady Johanna’s servant while 
she lives,”’ answered Claribell—“ and the poor blind 
boy! what will become of them if I leave my father?” 
—‘* They shallremain with us, and we will form one 
family—we.are no longer poor—the traveller gave me 
this gold, and bade me keep it as your dowry.”’—Clari- 
bell cast her eyes on the heap of rubles, and on her 
lover’s face—‘“‘ Brande, you have murdered him !”— 
' With these half articulate words, she fell prostrate on 
the earth, from which he dared not approach to raise 
her. “But presently gathering the galas her kinsman 
placed it at her feet—‘‘ Claribell! itas yours! it is his 
’ free gift, and I am innocent.”—“ Follow me, then!” 
said She; putting the treasurein her bosom ; and quitting 
her father’s dwelling, she led the way to Thorsen’s. 
He was awake, reading by the summer moonlight.— 
** Sir,” said Claribell in a ‘firm and calm tone, ‘your 
friend deposited this gold in my kinsman’s hands—keep 
it in trust for Adolphus in your own.” Brande, surprised, 
dismayed, yet rescued from immediate danger, acquiesced 
with downcast eyes; and the pastor, struck only with 
respectful admiration, received the deposit. 
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Another year passed, but not withoutevent. A tremen- [ 
dous flood bore away the chief part. of the hamlet, and 
swept off the stock of timber on which the good pastor’s 
saw-mills depended. The hunting season had been un- 
productive, and the long polar night found Claribell’s 
family almost without provision. Her, father’s strength 
yielded to fatigue and grief; and a few dried fish were 
soon consumed. Wasted to still more extreme debility, 
her miserable mistress lay beside the hearth, with only 
enough of life to feel the approach of death. Adolphus 
warmed her frozen hands in his, and secretly gave her 
all the rein-deer’s milk, which their neighbours, though 
themselves half famished, bestowed upon him. Brande, 
encouraged by the despairing father’s presence, ventured 
toremind Qlaribell of their marriage contract.—“ Wait,” 
she replied, with a bitter smile, “ till the traveller re- 
turns to sanction it.’’ Moody silence followed; while 
Hans, shaking a tear from his long silver eye-lashes, 
looked reproachfully at his daughter. ‘‘ Have mercy'on 
us both,” said Brande, with a desperate gesture; ‘ shall 
an idiot woman and a blind boy rob even your father of 
your love ?’“ They have trusted me,”’ she answered, 
fixing her keen eyes upon him— and I will not for- 
sake them in life or death.—Hast thou deserved trust 
burgh. 

Brande turned away his face and wept. At that ter- 
rible instant the door burst open, and three strangers 
seized him. Already unmanned, he made no resistance ; 
and a caravan sent by judicial authority conveyed the 
whole family to the hall of the viceroy’s deputy. There, 
heedless of their toilsome journey and exhausted state, 
the minister of justice began his investigation. A charge 
of murder had been lodged against Brande, and the 
clothes worn by the unfortunate traveller, found at the 
foot of a precipice, red with blood and heaped to- 
gether, were displayed before him. Still he professed 
innocence, but with a faultering voice and unsteady eye. 
Thorsen, strong in benevolence and truth, had followed 
the prisoner’s car on foot, and now presented himself at 
the tribunal. He produced the gold deposited in his 
hands, and advanced a thousand proofs of Claribell’s in- 
nocence, but'she maintained herself an obstinate silence. 
A few silver ducats found in' old Hofland’s possession 
implicated him in the guilt of his kinsman; and the 
judge, comparing the actual evidence of Brande’s con- 
duct on the fatal night of the assassination, with his 
present vague and incoherent statements, sentenced the 
whole family to imprisonment in the mine of Conings- 
better 2” : 

Brande heard his decree in mute despair; and Clari- 
bell, clinging to her heart-broken father, fixed her 
eyes, dim with intense agony, on the blind boy, whose 
face during this ignominious trial had been hidden upon 
her shoulder. But when the conclusive senterce was 
pronounced, he raised his head and addressed the au- 
dience in a strong and clear tone—‘‘ Norwegians !—J 
have no home—{f am an orphan and a stranger among 
you. Claribell has sliared her bread with me, and where 
she gozs I will go.”—“ Be it sv,”’ said the judge, after 
a sliort pause—‘* darkness and light are alike to the 
blind, and he will learn to avoid guilt if he is allowed 
to Witness its punishment.”—The servants of justice ad- 
vanced, expecting their superior’s signal to remove the 
victims, but his eye was suddenly arrested. The Lady 
Johanna, whose chair had been brought before the tri- 
bunal, now rose from it, and stood erect, exclaiming, 
“ T accuse him!” At this awful cry from lips which had 
neyer'been heard to utter more than the low moan of 
insanity, the judge shuddered, and his assistants shrunk 
back as if the dead had spoken. The glare of her pale 
grey eyes, her spectre-like face shadowed by long and 
loose hair, were such as a Norwegian sorceress exhibits. 
Raising her skeleton hands high above her head, she 
struck them together with a force which the hall echoed. 
—‘¢ There was but one witness, and I goto him!”’— 
With these words, and a shrill laugh, she fell at the 
judge’s feet, and expired. 

Six years glided away; and the rigorous sentence 
passed: on these unfortunate Norwegians had been long 
executed and forgotten, when the Swedish viceroy visit- 
ed the silver mines of Cronenburgh. Lighted by a 
thousand lamps attached to columns of the sparkling 
ore, he pence’ with his retinue through the principal 
street.of the subterranean city, while the miners exhi- 
bited the various processes of their labours. But his 
eye seemed fixed on a bier followed by an aged man, 
whose shoulder bore the badge of infamy; leaning ona 
meagre woman and a boy, whose voice mingled with the 
rude chant peculiar'to Norwegian mourners, like the 
warbling of an Eolian lute among the moans of a stormy 
wind. At this tovching and unexpected sound, the 
viceroy stopped and looked earnestly at his guide.—* It 
is the funeral of a convicted murderer,” replied the su- 
perintendant of the miners ; ‘‘and that white haired man 
was his kinsman and supposed accomplice.”—‘ The 
woman is his widow then ?” said the viceroy shudder- 
ing.—** No, my lord;—her imprisonment was limited to 
one year, but she chose to remain with her unhappy 
father, to prepare his feod and assist in his labours; that 
lovely boy never leaves her side, except to sing hymns 
to the sick miners, who think him an angel come among 
us,”—While the humane intendant spoke, the bier ap- 
proached, and the torches carried by its bearers shone oa 
the corpse of Brande, whose uncovered countenance re- 
tained all the sullen fierceness of his character. The 
viceroy followed to the grave; and advancing as the 
body was lowered into it, said, ‘* Peace be withthe dead, 
and with the living. All are forgiven.” 

The intendant of the mines, instructed by one of the 
viceroy’s retinue, removed the fetters from Hans Hof- 
land’s ancles, and placed him with his daughter and the 
blind boy in the vehicle used to reach the outlet of the 
mine. A carriage waited to receive them, and they found 
themselves ‘conveyed from the most hideous subterra- 
nean dungeon to the splendid palace of the viceroy. 
They were led into his cabinet, where he stood alone, not 
in his rich official robes, butin those he had-worn at Dol- 


* stein.—‘ [t is the traveller!’ exclaimed Claribell; and ' 


Adolphus sprang into his arms.—‘ My son!” was all 
the viceroy could utter as he held him close to his heart. 
—‘‘Claribell !”” he added, after a few moments of ago- 
nizing joy, “Tam the father of Adolphus, and the Lady 
Johanna was my wife. Powerful enemies compelied me 
to conceal even my existence; but a blessed chance 
enabled me to save my only son, whom I believed safe 
in the care of the treacherous kinsman who coveted my 
inheritance, and hoped to destroy us both. Brande was 
the agent of his guilt; but fearing that his secrecy might 
fail, the chief traitor availed himself of his power as a 
judge, to bury his accomplice and innocent victim for 
ever. Providence saved my life from his machinations, 
and my sovereign has given me power sufficient to pun- 
ish and reward. Your base judge is now in the prison 
to which he condemned your father and yourself :—you, 
Claribell, if you can accept the master of this mansion, 
are now in your future home. Continue to be the second 
mother of Adolphus, and ennoble his father by a union 
with your virtues.”—European Magazine. 


VICIOUS FORMS OF SPHECH AND COM- 
POSITION. 

Frw, even of the greatest writers, are so perfectly 
conversant with the anatomy of the English lan- 
guage, as to be free from occasional improprieties ; 
far less can the mass of the people be expected to avoid 
such errors in common speech. We think that it is 
impossible to write or speak too correctly, and it 
will be allowed that the greater part of the vicious 
forms of speech and composition might be prevented 
by a small degree of attention. We therefore sub- 
mit a few corrections of the more obvious blunders in 
general use, for the purpose of putting every one on 
his guard. 

Both, whether as a numeral, or as a conjunction, 
ought to be applied to no more than two objects 
or sentences. 

Whether; a similar remark applies to this word, 
which in reality is a contraction of “ which of 
the either,” that is, which of two objects. Whe- 
ther is too frequently applied to three objects. 


Couple, which simply implies the juncture of two ob-° 


jects, cannot properly be used in reference to se- 
parate objects. .“* A couple of shillings,” for in- 
stance, is an error. 

The former and latter can only be used properly in re- 
spect of two objects. 

Neither (or not either) is only applicable to twe ob- 
jects. 

Every, and each, being singular ideas, ought uever to 
be used es plurals. The error of so using them 
is very common. 

Ale is the proper preterite of eat. Eat is now gene- 
rally used as the preterite—a vulgar mistake, 
arising from the pronunciation. Sir Walter 
Scott, who is nearly the most careless writer of 
the day, and whose writings abound in provin- 
cialisms, uses ea as the preterite. 

Bade is the proper preterite of bid. Bid is often used 
as the preterite, au error similar to that just al- 
luded to. 

Lay is the proper preterite of lie. It is also the pre- 
sent of averb, signifying to deposit. Care ought 
to be taken not to use it as the present of the 
former verb, which is often done. 

Bidden, ridden, written, spoken, are the past parti- 
ciples of bid, ride, write, speak. We often hear 
people say, “‘ He was spoke to;” “I have wrote 
to him;”? ‘‘ Eclipse was rode by Jenkins.” No- 
thing could be more vulgarly erroneous. 

Drunk is the proper past participle of drink. Fasti- 
dious people have lately got into a way of sayiug, 
“ His health was drank.”” Drank is the preterite, 
and cannot be thus used without a palpable frac- 
ture of the skull of Priscian. 

Dow t, won't, and can’t, though admitted as colloquial 
English, are not good contractions. We could 
forgive them, however, if people would avoid us- 
ing don’t in the third person singular. ‘* He does 
not” can never be properly abbreviated into “ He 
don’t.””. This error, vulgar as it is, advances a 
pace in good English society. 

Had better, had rather. These are vulgar absurdi- 

. ties, arising, perhaps, from the desire of brevity. 
“T had rather” must have originally been “ I 
would rather,” contracted into ‘‘ I’d rather.” 
There is a singularly vile Scotticism—“I had 
oblige to do so and so.”” It should be I was 
obliged. 

Short-lived, long-lived, should be short-lifed, long- 
lifed. 

The above, as an adjective. 


> 


* The above statement 
may be relied on.”” Above, being an adverb, 
cama never be correctly used as an adjective. It 
is, however, very commonly employed in that ca- 
pacity. 

Then, as an adjective. ‘‘ The then Earl of Winchel- 
sea.”” ‘Nothing can be more vicious. 

A great many, a good many, a few; here a singular 
article is used with plural nouns. These are very 
incorrect forms of language. 

Quantity is often used in reference to objects suscepti- 
ble of numeration. It is only applicable to an 
object capable of increase or decrease, not by nu- 
metation. 

Differ with, different to, very bad. ‘From is the only 
correct particle to use with diffor and its deri- 
vatives. Disagree with is proper, becanse agree 
there governs, not the dis. u 
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Supported by subscription, which simply means by wn- 
derwriting, might be improved into “ supported by 
contribution. 

Lieutenant. Why should this be pronounced Jef-ten- 
ant? Can it be because the win Lew was once 
written v 2/an error similar to that which makes 
the Mackenyies in Scotland be called Mackenzies, 
and the name of Menyies be spelt Menzies, the y 
being mistaken by transcribers for 2. 

Beside means ovér and above, and occasionally except. 
To say, “sit beside me,” or to use the word in 
any way as implying place, is incorrect. 

Animal. It is generally supposed that this word is 
only applicable to quadrupeds, as beast certainly 
is. It is in reality applicable to any creature hav- 
ing life and breath. 

Without, in the sense of unless, is certainly a vulgar- 
ism. 

Oftener is decidedly wrong. 

Men’s minds, the horses’ heads. Were the abbreviate 
of the singular his is used or implied for the plu- 
ral their. Nothing can be more incorrect. ‘ The 
minds of men,” and “the heads of the horses,” 
are the proper phrases. 

Those sort of things ought to be this sort of things. 

Progress, as a verb—an Americanism. What fault 
can be found with the good uld English word ad- 
vance ? 

Man-milliner seems to be both vulgar and wrong. 
Milliner, from its masculine termination, should 
certainly be applicable to males; and the word 
should be altered for the ladies. 

Last night, last evening. These are poor substitutes 
for the fine old English sound of yesternight. 
Antiquarian is often used for Antiquary. The former 

is the adjective, the latter the noun. 


ITALY AND ITS SCENERY. 


Ira.y is a country more interesting from the histo- 
rical associations connected with it than almost any 
other region on the globe, with the exception of Greece. 
The following vivid description of this beautiful terri- 
tory is from the poetical pen of Vieusseux, in his work 
entitled ‘Italy and the Italians.” ) 

“Tt is in the southern division that we find the true 
classical ground of Italy; the land of antiqnities, and 
of mighty recollections; the land of the fine arts. It 
is chiefly in the south that belong the romantic scenes 
described by poets and travellers; the beautiful moon- 
light nights; the glowing azure-of the sky; the dark 
Ulue sea; the purple tinged mountains; the forests 
of orange, lemon, and olive trees. There you find 
men lawless and impassioned; and female beauty, 

© Soft as her clime, and sunny as her skies,’ 


There the landscapes of Salvator Rosa, and the Ma- 
donnas of Raphael, had originals in nature. There 
Pergolesi, Cimarosa, and Paisiello, were inspired. 
The wonders of Michel Angelo, the Temple of St 
Peter, as well as the Coliseum and the Pantheon, are 
there to be found. It is the country of Dante, of 
Machiavelli, and of Tasso; it was the birth-place of 
Scipio, of Cesar, and of Cicero. 

The north of Italy is the country of plenty; less 
poetical, but better cultivated. It has also its recol- 
lections of glorious deeds and great men, although of 
amore recent date and less imposing aspect. It has 
produced Doria; Titian, Corregio, Ariosto, Alfieri, 
and Canova. ‘The north has given the best soldiers; 
the south the keenest politicians. The southern paint- 
ers excel in the genius of composition, and in the bold- 
ness of design; the northern ones, in the delicacy and 
warmth of tints, and in the softness of outlines.. The 
architecture of the south is colossal and imposing; 
that of the north is more finished and convenient. 

The scenery of the two countries is not less varied. 
The north is, for the greater part, a fertile plain, wa- 
tered by abundant rivers, divided into well cultivated 
fields and gardens; full of towns and villages, inha- 
hited by a numerous. and industrious race. | The 
landscape is luxuriant, but monotonous ; roads wide, 
level, and straight, never-ending avenues and trees ; 
the misty glimpse of the distant Alps and Appenines 
is the only thing that relieves the sleepy dulness of 
the scene. In the south, on the contrary, the land- 
scape varies every twenty miles. There are to be 
seen delightful valleys, surrounded by stupendous 
crags; torrents fearfully swelled at one time of the 
year, and rolling their foaming waters with the noise 
of thunder—and. at other scenes reduced to scanty ri- 
vulets, bubbling over the pebbles of their rocky beds; 
wide, uncultivated plains, strewed with ruins of for- 
mer greatness, inhabited by wild buffaloes, and wilder 
inen3 and, in the midst of these, the proudest.city in 
the world lifting its melancholy head. Farther in- 
land are seen ruinous castles and towers, perched up- 
on almost inaccessible peaks, among beautiful forests 
of chesnut trees and wild solitary glens. More to 
the south, the rich plains of Campania and of Apu- 
lia, the lovely shores of Parthenope, encircled by the 
frowning Appenines, which rise bolder, and higher, 
and wilder, as they extend farther south; until at 
last, being narrowly confined between the two seas, 
they invade the whole breadth of the Peninsula, and 
heap their dark summits in the province of Calabria. 
There, at the extremity of Italy, exists a race of men 
little known to the rest of Europe, and as savage as 
the inhabitants of the cpposice coast of Albania; living 
in an almost primitive state; full of uncultivated ge. 


/without any apparent nourishment. 


jniuss; ignorant, but intelligent; individually cou- 


rageous, but unruly, ferocious, and impatient of dis- 
cipline; faithful to their friends, but revengeful to 
the last against their enemies ; capable of the darkest, 
as well as of the most heroic deeds. 

‘The Italians of the north have less of those peculiar 
features which mark the fallen descendants of ancient 
Rome. They resemble more their neighbours, the 
French, Swiss, and Germans, with whom they have 
been long ia contact, and from whom they have im- 
bibed habits of greater comfort, of artificial luxury, of 
social discipline. They are of tamer manners; their 
ideas are more on a level with those of the rest of Eu- 
rope; they have more the features of a modern nation, 
and are more likely to form one; they have, in short, 
the good and the bad qualities of modern civilised 
Europe. 

The Italians of the south (with the exception of Tus- 
cany in some respects) are yet much behind in modern 
improvements, or modern refinement. They have 
more characteristic traits of their own to distinguish 
them from other nations; they have more of the per- 
sonal independence of half-civilised people, although 
living under absolute governments: they have stronger 
passions, but they have also greater enthusiasm for 
the beautiful, especially in the works of art and music. 
South Italy is essentially the country of painting and 
of song. 

In the midst of this magic land rise three great cities, 
the resorts of the traveller—all three beautiful, and 
famed, although each of them totally different from 
the other two. Florence, the city of Italian society, 
Italian urbanity and elegance, and also of polite litera- 
ture. Rome, the city of monuments, of religious pomp 
and splendour, and of the arts; the seat also of a ceér- 
tain solemnity and dignity which is more peculiarly 
her own, and becomes her name and former state. Na- 
ples, at last, gay and thoughtless, the city of volup- 
tuousness, the syren of Italy, the spoiled favourite of 
a too bountiful nature, the seat of epicurism mixed 
with some degree of Greck refinement, the country of 
senses, but the country also of imagination.” 


CHARACTER OF FISH. 


Ir would appear that the character of fish has been ge- 
nerally misrepresented or misunderstood, and Sharon 
Turner, in his Sacred History, recently published, takes 
in hand to set us right on thesubject. ‘ Phe general cha- 
racter of fish (says he) is not that of voracity and hosti- 
lity. It is gentleness, harmlessness, sociality, and ani- 
mation. They are peaceful animals; happy in them- 
selves, and for the most part harmonising together, with- 
out any display of savage cruelty or malignant passions. 
Such as are appointed to be the food of others, die in 
that way, and are sought and taken for that purpose 
when the appetite actuates, but no farther. But they 
cannot be justly stigmatised as voracious for this habit, 
more than ourselves for taking and eating them and 
cattle, sheep, fowls, game, venison, and other living 
creatures. Weare carniverous, but not voracious. We 
kill and cook the animals we feed on, but we have no 
malice, or ill will, or hostility in such action or diet, 
any more than in plucking the apple, grinding the corn, 
or boiling the potatoe. It is, therefore, unjust to im- 
pute peculiar voracity and destructiveness to these tribes, 
because some feed on smaller fish, and others on mol- 
lusez, worms, and insects that they find. These latter 
animels appear to be as specially provided for such as 
use them as slugs and catterpillars are for birds, and 
grass for cattle; for, at particular seasons, the ocean is 
made to swarm with them, for no other visible purpose 
than that the fish may derive nutrition fromthem. The 
mollusce, which supply so many of the natives of the 
sea with their subsistence, are therefore endowed with a 
power of multiplication, which, as in several other cases, 
astonishes us by its amount. It is the abundance of 
these petty invertebrated animals, of various species, so 
sedulously provided for the nutriment of the fish, which 
constitutes that luminous appearance, or phosphores- 
cence of the sea, which so often surprises and delights 
the mariner on his watch in his nightly navigation. If 
some species of fish are always eating, which is not by 
any means an authenticated fact, they would but re- 
semble the graminivorous quadrupeds, which pass the 
day in browsing and in resting rumination; neither can 
be fitly branded as voracious in such perpectual masti- 
cation; for what animal is milder or more inoffensive 
than the tranquil though ever-eating cow, who takes 
100lbs. of grass in the day ? But there are some facts 
which indicate that the fish have been much miscon- 
ceived in this respect; and that, however it may be with 
some particular classes or at particular seasons, the far 
greater number take less food, and live with pleasure, 
and apparently from choice, longer without any ascertain- 
able quantity of it, than any other tribes of animals that 
we know of. ‘he gold and silver fish in our vases seem 
never to waht any food; they are often seen for months 
Even the pike, | 
which has been so much branded as a devouring glut- 
ton, fattens on total abstinence. The salmon, although 
it comes in such multitudes from the ocean into the 
rivers, yet, when opened, is never found to have any nu- 
tritive substance in its stomach, an evidence of their 
taking none in that period of their existence, for her- 
rings, when they shoal, are found, on being opened, to 
have fed largely on the sea catterpillar in their voyage. 
The lamprey tribe are confessedly small, or ‘no eaters. 
Many facts of this sort will be recollected by the intel- 
ligent naturalist, which will lead him to inquire, whether 
the great majority of the finny world do not, for the 
larger part of their existence, content themselves with 
the nutrition they extract from water alone, without any 
additional substance. ‘The mild and harmless character 
of the fish class of being, in its general prevalence, 1s ° 


impressively exhibited by most of its largest tribes. 
The great Greenland whale pursues no other animal, 
leads an inoffensive life, and is harmless in proportion 
to its strength to do mischief. The massy sturgeon is of 
the same gentle nature. ‘The fortaidable narwhal, or 
sea unicorn, with all its size and powerful weapon 
fence, displays the same disposition. The Ora 
manati, which has been found so huge in bulk t 
men could not draw it out of the water, and the 


of this tribe, of which some are twenty-eight feet Tang, fy ; 


and weigh eight thousand pounds, are likewise ge 

tle and peaceable animals. These mightier chiefs of 
the finny nation are the true representatives of its gene- 
ral character. All are for the most part the same, 
mild, playful, animated, and unoffending beings, and 
have been so designed and organised, habited and sta- 
tioned, as to be continually of this placid temperament.” 


THE HYPOCHONDRIAC PRINCE. 

Many distinguished persons, from a disease in the 
imagination, have fallen into strange notions regarding 
their personal identity and character. In the memoirs 
of Count de Maurepas, there is an account given of a 
most singular hypochondriac in the person of the Prince 
of Bourbon. He once imagined himself to be a hare, 
and would suffer no bell to be rung in the palace, lest 
the noise should scare him inthe woods. At another 
time, he fancied himself to be a plant, and as he stood 
in the garden, insisted on being watered. He some time 
afterwards imagined he was dead, and refused all nour- 
ishment, for which, he said, he had no further occasion. 
This last whim would have proved fatul, if his friends 
had not contrived to disguise two persons, who. were in- 
troduced to him as his grandfather and Marshal Lux- 
embourz, and who, after some conversation concerning 
the shades, invited him to dine with Marshal Turenne. 
Our hypochondriac followed them into a cellar prepared 
for the purpose, where he made a hearty meal, While 
this turn of his disorder prevailed, he always dined in the 
cellar with somenoble ghost. It issomewhat remarakble 
that this strange fantasy did not incapacitate him for 
business, especially where his immediate interests were 
concerned. Hypochondriasm is doubtless produced, ia 
a great measure, from deep study, er from an artifi- 
cial mode of living, and a want of proper air and exer- 
cise. We seldom hear of a ploughman oran industrious 
arttizan falling into that diseased state of the imagina- 
tion, and considering themselves hares, vegetables, 
plants, or disembodied spirits. 


THE EARL OF CAITHNESS AND JAMES IV. 

Under the vigorous administration of James IV., the 
young Harl of Caithness incurred the penalty of outlawry 
and forfeiture, for revenging an ancient feud. (On the 
evening preceding the battle of Flodden, accompanied 
by three hundred young warriors, arrayed in green, he 
presented himself before the King, and submitted to his 
mercy. This mark of attachment was so agreeable to 
that warlike prince, that he granted an immunity to the 
Earl and all his followers. The parchment on which 
this immunity is inscribed is said to be still preserved in 
the archives of the Karls of Caithness, and is marked 
with the drum-strings, having been cut out of a drum 
head, as no other parchment could be found in the army. 
The Gari and his gallant band perished to a man in the 
battle of Floddens; since which period, it has been reck- 
oned unlucky in Caithness to wear green, or cross the 
Ord (a huge mountain betwixt Caithness and Suther- 
land) on @ Monday, the day of the week on which the 
chieftain advanced-into Sutherland, on his way towards 
the south. 

ACQUISITION OF KNOWLEDGE. 

‘¢T felt the ennobling pride of learning. It is a fine 
thing to know that which is unknown to others: it is 
still more dignified to remember that we have gained it 
by ourenergies. The struggle after knowledge, too, is 
full of delight. The intellectual chase, not less than the 
material one, brings fresh vigour to our pulses, and in- 
finite palpitations of strange and sweet suspense. The 
idea that is gained with effort affords far greater satisfac- 
tion than that which is acquired with dangerous facility. 
We dwell with more fondness on the perfume of the 
flower-that we have ourselves tended, than on the odour 
which we cull with carelessness, and cast away with re- 
morse. The strength and sweetness of our knowledge 
depend upon the impression which it makes upon our 
own minds. It is the liveliness of the ideas that it af- 
fords which renders research so fascinating; so that a 
trifling fact or deduction, when discovered or worked out 
by our own brain, affords us infinitely greater pleasure 
than a more important truth obtained by the exertions 
of another.” ‘* The high poetic talent—as if to prove 
that a poet is only, at the best, a wild, although beauti- 
ful error of nature—the high poetic talent is the rarest 
in creation.” —Contarini Fleming. 


FIGHT WITH A LION. 

A gentleman of our party had a perilous adventure 
with a lion, he having enjoyed the singular distinction 
of lying for some moments in the very clutches of the 
royal quadruped. ‘che main features of the anecdote 
offered a striking illustration of the sagacity of the 
elephant, and may be strictly depended upon. A lion 
had charged my hero’s elephant, and he, having wounded 
him, was in the act of leaning forward in order to fire 
another shot, when the front of the howdah (or car on 
the back of the elephant) suddenly gave way, and he 
was precipitated into the very jaws of the furious beast. 
The lion, though severely hurt, immediately seized him, 
and would doubtless shortly have put a fatal termina. 
tion to the conflict, had not the elephant, urged by the 
mahout or servant, stepped forward, though greatly 
alarmed, and, grasping in her trunk the top of a young 
tcee, bent it across the loins of the Jion—and thus forced 
the tortured animal to quit his hold. My friend’s life 
was thus preserved, but his arm was broken in two places, 
and he was severely clawed on the breast and shoulders. 
The lion was afterwards slain by the other sportsmen 
who came up.—Captain Mundy's Sketches of India. 
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NON-BAPTISING OF THE RIGHT HAND. 

In the border counties of Scotland it was formerly cus- 
tomary, when any rancorous enmity subsisted between 
cwo clans, to leave the right hand of small children un- 
thristened, that it might deal the more deadly, or accord- 
ing to the popular phrase, ‘“ unhallowed” blows, to their 
By this superstitious rite, they were de- 


Tac ice subsisted in Ireland, as appears from the follow- 
ing passage in Campion’s History of Ireland, published 
in 1633. ‘‘In some corner of the land they used a siv- 
ful superstition, leaving the right arms of their infants, 
males, unchristened (as they termed it), to the end it 
might give a more ungracious and deadly blow.” 

TAE MINISTER AND THE COLLIERS, 

A fife clergyman, of very gentle disposition, one Sun- 
day came upon a pair of Borrowstownness colliers, who 
had come over the Frith of Forth, and made a piratical 
descent upon one of his bean-fields. Disposed to take 
pacific measures with the offenders, the worthy man be- 
gan to represent to them, in the first place, the sin of 
thus violating the sanctity of the Sabbath; in the second, 
the wickedness of destroying so much of his property 
while in an unripe state, and wheu it could be of so 
little service to themselves. ‘‘ Stay,” he entreated, “till 
the beans are ripe, and, if you will not steal any before 
that time, I shall willingly give you a whole peck as a sort 
of reward for your patience and honesty.” ‘‘ A peck!” 
cried one of the wretches, in a tone of mingled astonish- 
tnent and scorn ; “a peck! gae wa’, man, we wadna tak 
your bow (boll) !” 

THE EAGLE AND THE STOAT. 

Brown, in his Anecdotes of Quadrupeds, relates the 
following interesting incident in relation to the stoat, a 
small animal resembling the weasel:—‘‘ A group of hay- 
makers, while busy at their work on Chapelhope mea- 


-dow, at the upper end of St Mary’s Loch (or rather of 


the Loch of the Lowes, which is separated from it by a 
narrow neck of land), saw an eagle rising above the 
steep mountains that enclose the narrow valley. The 
eagle himself was, indeed, no unusual sight; but there 
is something so imposing and majestic in the flight of 
this noble bird, while he soars upwards in spiral circles, 
that it fascinates the attention of most people. But the 
spectators were soon aware of something peculiar in the 
flight of the bird they were observing; he used his 
wings violently, and the strokes were often repeated, as 
if he had been alarmed and hurried by unusual agita- 
tion ; and they noticed, at the same time, that he wheeled 
in circles that seemed constantly decreasing, while his 
ascent was proportionably rapid. The now idle hay- 
makers drew together in close consultation on the singu- 
larity of the case, and continued to fix their attention on 
the seemingly distressed eagle, who rose perpendicularly, 
until he was nearly out of sight in the concave recess of 
the blue ether. In a short time, however, they were all 
convinced that he was again seeking the earth, evidently 
not as he ascended, in spiral curves; his descent was 
like something falling, and with great rapidity. As he 
approached the ground, they plainly perceived that he 
was tumbling like a shot bird; the convulsive fluttering 
of his wide and powerful pinions but slightly impeding 
the rapidity of his descent, until he fell at a small dis- 
tance from the men and boys of the party, who had na- 
turally run forward, highly excited by the strange occur- 
rence. A large black-tailed stoat ran from the body as 
they came near, turned with the usual nonchalance and 
impudence of the tribe, stood up upon its hind legs, 
crossed its fore paws over its nose, and surveyed its ene- 
mies a moment or two (as they frequently do, when no 
dog is near), and bounded into a willow bush. The 
king of the air was dead; and, what was more surpris- 
ing, he was covered with his own blood; and, upon far- 
ther examination, they found his throat cut. It was 
clear that the stoat must have been the regicide.” 
SINGING. 

The American physician, Dr Rush, thus speaks of 
the utility of singing, not only as an accomplishment, 
but as a corrective of the toocommon tendency to pul- 
monic complaints. ‘* Vocal music,” says this celebrated 
writer, ‘should never be neglected in the education of 
ayoung lady. Besides preparing her to join in that part 
of public worship which consists in psalmody, it will 
enable her to southe the cares of domestic life; and the 
sorrows that will sometimes intrude into her own bosom 
may all be relieved by asong, when sound and senti- 
ment unite to act upon the mind. I here’ introduce a 
fact which has been suggested to me by my profession, 
and that is, that the exercise of the organs of the breast 
by singing contributes very much to defend them from 
those diseases to which the climate and other causes ex- 
pose them, The Germans are seldom afflicted with con- 
sumptions; nor have I ever known but one instance of 
spitting blood among them. This, I believe, is in part 
occasioned by the strength which their lungs acquired 
by exercising them in vocal music, for this constitutes 
an essential branch of their education. The music mas- 
ter of our academy has furnished me with an observation 
still more in favour of this opinion. He informed me 
that he had known several instances of persons, who 
were strongly disposed to consumption, who were re- 
stored to health by the exercise of their lungs in singing.” 
ILarmonicon. « 

POOR MAN OF MUTTON, 

A leg of mutton, in its last stage of scraggism, is 
sometimes (in Scotland) devilled, or otherwise prepared 
for the table, and then bears the familiar title of “‘a poor 
man of mutton,” or more briefly, ‘a poor man.” It is 


_ related by Dr Jamieson, in his Dictionary, that a Scotch 


nobleman entering an inn in London, aftera long journey, 
and being asked by the landlord what he would please 
to have, answered with a yawn, “ I dare say I could take 
a bit of a poor man.” “A bit of what?” inquired the 
landlord. “A bis of a poor man,” repeated his Lord- 
ship. ‘The Lord have a care of my poor soul!” cried 
mine host, and made but one step from the top of the 
stair to the bottom ; nor ‘could he be prevailed upon, till 
the phrase was explained by the nobleman’s valet, to 
quake his appearance again in the parlour. 
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EMIGRATION—Prince EpwarpD IsLanp. 

* WHEN travelling through the settlements of Prince 
Edward Island (continues Mr Macgregor, in his work 
on British America), we discover the inhabitants to 
consist of Englishmen, who, though fewer than any 
others in numbers, are found from almost every county 
in England; Scotchmen, who form more than one- 
half of the population, from the Highlands, Hebrides, 
and the southern counties; American loyalists; and 
a few Dutch, Germans, and Swedes. The whole po- 
pulation may be estimated at 35,000. The English 
settlers, although for some time discontented with 
their condition, are generally found to thrive, parti- 
cularly those from Yorkshire; and they are much 
more attentive to in-door comfort.and cleanliness than 
most other settlers. 

The Highland Scotch, particularly those who set- 
tled first in the colony, and their descendants, are ex- 
ceedingly regardless of domestic cleanliness or neat- 
ness, while they are at the same time in mich better 
circumstances than they would be in their native 
country. The Lowland Scotch make probably the 
best settlers, at least those who have, during late years, 
removed to the island, may be considered so; and the 
Perthshire Highlanders, as well as those sent to the 
colony by the late Karl of Selkirk, may also be classed 
among the most thriving part of the population. The 
American loyalists, who removed to the island after 
the revolutionary war, are generally most industrious 
in their occupations. They live very comfortably, 
and are extremely ingenious, building their own 
houses, are carpenters and joiners, make their own 
shoes, ploughs, harrows, carts, sledges, cabrioles, &c. 
The women spin, knit, and weave linens, cottons, and 
woollen cloth for domestic use. The Irish emigrants 
soon better their condition in this colony; but they 
are certainly a less steady class of settlers than any 
other. There are about 5000 Acadian or Nova Sco- 
tian French on the isiand, and these profess the Ro- 
man Catholic religion. Their priests are educated in 
Canada. The Indians, who wander about the colony, 
are now few in number. 

The inhabitants of the colony, particularly the old 
farmers, are hospitable, kind, and obliging, and, ge- 
nerally speaking, a moral people. Litigation, which 
the timber business, and the credit given by the 
tavern-keepers and small shopkeepers, have produced, 
and the low price of rum, form the sole causes of im- 
moralityyand the most baneful evils connected with 
the island. The farmers are employed, during the 
winter, in attending to their cattle, thrashing out 
their corn, cutting and hauling home fire-wood for 
winter use, and a stock of fuel for summer; these oc- 
cupations, with many other little matters connected 
with his farm, house, and markets, engage the con- 
stant attention of a managing industrious man. The 
farmers’ wives and daughters are generally very in- 
dustrious, decorous, and correct, and strictly domestic 
and attentive to household duties. They assistin the 
labours of the farm during seed-time, hay-making, aud 
harvest, and, during winter, prepare their flax and 
wool forspinning and knitting, and many of them also 
weave their home-spun cloth. The different denomi- 
nations of religion that have places of worship, are the 
Church of England, as established by law, the Kirk of 
Scotland, Scottish Dissenters, Roman Catholics, Me- 
thodists, and Baptists. All the members of these profes- 
sions associate together as neighbours, and frequently 
attend the places of worship of each other with great 
good feeling. There is in Charlotte Town a very re- 
spectable grammar-school, a school on the Madras sys- 
tem, and schools in most of the settlements for ele- 
mentary instruction, The Legislative Assembly vote 
money for the partial support of these schools. The 
island is governed by a lieutenant-governor, a council, 
and a House of Assembly of eighteen representatives, 
elected by the people. 

As to the prospects which this colony may present 
to persons in the United Kingdom who are desirous 
of emigrating, not more than 20,000 acres, if so much, 
are held by the crown. Woodlands in convenient 
situations may, however, be purchased for from 10s. 
to L.2 per acre; and leases, in perpetuity, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, for 999 years, can be obtain- 
ed for the annual rent of from Is. to 2s. per acre, and 
in some situations for less. So that, taking into con- 
sideration the advantages of residing in the vicinity of 
well-disposed society, the opportunity that is afforded 
of having children instructed in the rudiments of edu- 
cation, of roads communicating between all the settle- 
ments, of corn-mills and saw-mills being almost every 
where in the neighbourhood, and having the conveni- 
ence and benefit, by living near the shipping ports, of 
ready markets for the produce of the land or sea, it 
may be reasonably concluded, that the terms on which 
lands are now to be had in this island are much more 
favourable than those on which they can be had in the 
United States. 

It is curious and interesting to observe the progress 
which a new settler makes in clearing and cultivating & 
wood farm, from the period he commences in the forest, 
until he has reclaimed a suflicient quantity of land to 
enable hirh to follow the mode of cultivation he prac- 
tised in his native country. As the same course is, 
with little variation, followed by all, new settlers in 
every part of America, the following description may, 
to avoid repetition, be considered applicable to all the 
British American settlements :—The first object is to 


desirable, and after obtaining the necessary tenure, 
the settler commences, usually assisted in his first 
operations by the nearest inhabitants, by cutting down 
the trees on the site of his intended habitation, and 
those growing on the ground immediately adjoining. 
This operation is performed with the axe, by cutting 
a notch on each side of the tree, about two feet above 
the ground, and rather more than half through on the 
side it is intended the tree should fall on. The lower 
edges of these notches are cut horizontally, the upper 
making an angle of about 60° with the ground. The 
trees are all felled in the same direction, and after lop- 
ing off the principal branches, cut into ten or twelve 
feet lengths. On the spot on which the house is to be 
erected, these junks are rolled away, and the smaller 
parts cleared off, or burnt. The habitations which 
the new settlers first erect are all nearly in the same 
style, and in imitation of, or altogether like, the dwell- 
ings of an American back-woodsman, constructed in 
the rudest manner. Round logs, from fifteen to twenty 
feet long, without the least dressing, are laid horizon- 
tally over each other, and notched in -at the corners 
to allow them to come along the walls, within about 
an inch of each other. One is first laid on each side 
to begin the walls, then one at each end, and the 
building is raised in this manner, by a succession of 
logs crossing and binding each other at the corners, 
until the wall is six or seven feet high. The seams 
are closed with moss or clay; three or four rafters 
are then raised to support the roof, which is covered 
with boards, or more frequently with the rinds of 
birch or fir-trees, and thatched with spruce branches, 
or, if near the sea coast, with a long marine grass, 
which is found in quantities along the shores. Poles 
are laid over this thatch, tied together with birch 
withes, to keep the whole securely down. A wooden 
frame-work, placed on a slight foundation of stone 
roughly raised a few feet above the ground, lends 
through the roof, which, with its sides closed 
up with clay and straw kneaded together, forms 
the chimney. A space large enough for a door, and 
another for a window, is cut through the walls; and 
in the centre of the cottage a square pit or cellar is 
dug for the purpose of preserving potatoes or other 
vegetables during winter; over this pit a floor of 
boards, or logs hewed flat on the upper side, is laid, 
and another over head, to form a sort of garret. 
When the door is hung, a window-sash, with six or 
nine, or sometimes twelve panes of glass, is fixed, 
and one, two, or three truckle beds are put up; the 
habitation is then considered ready to receive the new 
settler and his family. Although such a dwelling has 
certainly nothing handsome, comfortable, or even at- 
tractive, unless it be its rudeness in appearance, yet 
it is by no means so miserable a lodging as the habi- 
tations of the poorer peasantry in Ireland, and in 
some parts of England and Scotland. In a few years, 
however, a much better house is built, with two or 
more rooms, by all industrious settlers. Previous to 
commencing the cultivation of woodlands, the trees 
that are cut down, lopped, and cut into lengths, are, 
when the proper season arrives, generally in May, 
set on fire, which consumes all the branches and 
small wood. ‘The logs are then either piled in heaps 
and burnt, or rolled away for fencing. Those wbo 
can afford the expense, use oxen to haul off the large 
unconsumed timber. The surface of the ground, and 
the remaining wood, is all black and charred; work- 
ing on it, and preparing it for the seed, is as disagree- 
able probably as any labour in which a man can be 
engaged. Men, women, and children, however, must 
employ themselves in gathering and burning the rub- 
bish, ahd in such parts of labour as the strength of 
each adapts them to. If the ground be intended for 
grain, it is sown without tillage over the surface, and 
the seed covered with a hoe. By some a triangular 
harrow is used in place of the hoe, to shorten labour. 
Others break up the earth with a one-handed plough 
(the old Dutch plough), which has the share and coul- 
ter locked into each other, drawn also’by oxen, while 
a man attends with an axe to’cut the roots in its 
way. Little regard is paid in this case to making 
straight furrows, the object being no more than to 
work up the ground. With such rude preparation, 
however, three successive good crops are raised with- 
out any manure. Potatoes are planted in round hol- 
lows, scooped four or five inches deep, and about 
twenty in circumference, in which three or five sets 
are planted, and covered over with a hoe. Indian 
corn, cucumbers, pumpkins, pease, and beans, are 
cultivated in new lands in the sume manner as pota- 
toes. Grain of all kinds, turnip, hemp, flax, and 
grass seeds, are sown over the surface, and covered by 
means of a hoe, rake, or harrow. Wheat is generally 
sown on the same ground, the year after potatoes, 
without ploughing, but covering the seed with a rake 
or harrow, and oats are sown on the same land the 
following year. 

Some farmers—and it is certainly a prudent plan— 
sow timothy, or clover seed, the second year, along 
with the wheat, and afterwards let the ground remain 
under grass until the stumps of the trees can be easily 
got out, which usually requires three or four years. 
With a little additional labour, these obstructions to 
cultivation might be removed the second year. The 
roots of spruce, birch, and beech, decay soonest; those 
of pine and hemlock scarcely decay in an age. After 
the stumps are removed from the soil, and those na- 


select the farm among such vacant lands as are most | tural hillocks called cradle hills, which render the whoie 
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of the forests of America full of inequalities of from 
ene to three feet high, are levelled, the plough may 
always be used, and the system of husbandry follow- 
ed that is most approved of in England or Scotland. 
When the soil is exhausted by cropping, which, on 
alluvial lands, is scarcely ever the case, various ma- 
nures may be procured and applied. In many paris 
of America, limestone, gypsum, &c. are abundant, but 
little less except stable dung is ever used. Composts 
are rarely known; and different manures, that would 
fertilize the soil, areso much disregarded, that, gene- 
rally speaking, the cultivation of the svil is conducted 
in so slovenly a manner, that it appears astonishing 
how many of the settlers raise enough to support their 
families. In thisisland, within many of the bays and 
rivers, numerous banks of mussel-mud abound, which 
consists of mussels, shells, and mud, composed of de- 
eayed vegetable and other substances. This forms an 
extremely rich manure, containing about forty-five 
parts of the carbonate of lime, and imparts extraordi- 
nary fertility for ten or twelve years to the soil. Sea 
weed, or ware which is thrown on the shores, espe- 
cially on the north side of the island, in great quanti- 
ties, is another excellent manure, particularly for bar- 
ley crops; and even the common mud which abounds 
the creeks may be applied as a manure with advan- 
tage.”? 


ENGLISH ODDITIES. 

THE peculiar and odd practices of the English have 
been frequently satirised, and to make the satire it- 
self an instance of oddity, it has been as often levelled 
by the English themselves, as by foreign writers. 
Goldsmith manifested a strong perception of what 
was ridiculous in our manners when he wrote his 
Citizen of the World; and a similar faculty has been 
shewn by Southey, in his Letters of Esprielia, from 
which the following passage may be quoted :-— 

‘¢ Yesterday I went to see ashow of tulips, as it is 
called, about three miles from town. |The bed in 
which they were arranged, each in its separate pot, 
was not less than fifty varas in length, covered with 
a linen awning the whole way, and with linen cur- 
tains at the sides, to be let down, if the wind should 
be violent, or the rain beat in. The first sight of 
this long gallery of fowers was singular and striking ; 
and faint as the odour of the tulip is, the many thou- 
sands which were here collected together formed a 
very: perceptible and sweet fragrance. The few per- 
sons present were brother florists, or amateurs of the 
science, and the exhibitor himself was a character quite 
new tome. Never before had I seen such perfect and 
complete enjoyment zs this man took in his tulips; he 
did not seem to have a single wish, or thought, or 
idea beyond them; his whole business from one end 
of the year to the other was to nurse them up, and 
here they were in full bloom and beauty. The price 
of one, he told us, was twenty guineas; another only 
ten; some were forty, fifty, as high as a hundred; 
there was one on which no price could be set,.. . he 
did not know its value,.. indeed it was invaluable. 

We saw Julius Cesar, and the Great Mogul, and 
Bonaparte, and St George, and the Duke of Marl- 
borough. — “ This,’’ said he, ‘‘is poor Louis XVI. ;— 
here’s Pompey; .. that’s Washington; he’s a grand 
tellow ;” and he locked up in our faces with a feeling 
so simple, and so serious, that it was evident his 
praise was solely designed for the flower. J ventured 
to admire one, and, as you may suppose, only betray- 
ed my ignorance; it was a vulgar flower, and had no 
name; they told me it was streaky, by which term 
they meant. that it was veined with colours which 
spread into the white part of the leaf, and faded 
away; the very thing for which I had admired it. 
It seems, the perfection of a tulip consists in its form ; 
the lips of the cup should just incline inwards, and 
just be tipt with a colour which does not diffuse it- 
self. When I knew that standard of perfection, I 
- began to see with the eyes of a connoisseur, and cer- 
tainly discovered beauties which would never have 
been perceptible to me in my state of ignorance. 

He and his man, he told us, sat up alternately to 
watch the garden; yet, notwithstanding: their vigi- 
lance, some thieves had got in a few nights before: .. 
‘‘ The fools |’? said'he, ‘‘they took about fifty yards of 
the cloth before they were disturbed, but never touched 
one of the tulips.” His man appeared to be as devoutly 
attached to. the pursuit as himself. I never saw such 
complete happiness as both these men felt in behold- 
ing the perfections of their year’s labour, such sober 
and deep delight as was manifest in every word and 
gesture. .. Never let me be told again that the pur- 
suit of happiness is vain. 

The tulip mania of the Dutch never raged in 
England, whatever you might imagine from this spe- 
cimen; yet I have heard of one old gentleman who 
never was half a dozen leagues from his birth-place 
during his whole life, except once, when ho went to 

_ Holland to purchase roots. There may be amateurs 
enough to make it not an expensive pursuit for the 
florist ; and perhaps the number of persons, who, like 
us, give a shilling to see the exhibition, may be suffi- 
cient to pay for the awning; but I should think it can 

_never be pursued for profit. The carnation, the ra- 
munculus, and the auricula, have each their devotees, 
who have meetings to exhibit their choice specimens, 
and prizes for the most beautiful. These bring those 
flowers to a wonderful perfection, yet this perfection 


Akin to the florists are the Columbarians, or pigeon- 
fanciers, and the butterfly-breeders or Aurelians. ... 
Even as any thing may become the object of super- 
stition, an onion or a crocodile, an ape or an ape’s 
tooth, so also any thing does for a pursuit. ; 

There is, perhaps, no country in which the passion 
for collecting rarities is so prevalent as in England. 
The wealth of the kingdom, the rapidity with which 
intelligence is circulated, and the facility with which 
things are conveyed from one end of the island to the 
other, are instrumental causes; but the main cause 
must be the oddity of the peopie themselves. here 
is a popular notion which has originated, Heaven 
knows how, that a Queen Ann’s farthing (the small- 
est coin they have) is worth L.500; and some little 
while ago, an advertisement appeared in the news- 
papers offering one for sale at this price. This at 
once excited the hopes of every body who possessed 
one of these coins, for there are really so many in ex- 
istence that the fictitious value is little or nothing. 
Other farthings were speedily announced to be sold 
by private contract—go where you would, this was the 
topic of conversation. 

The passion for old china is‘confined to eld women, 
and indeed is almost extinct. Medals are in less re- 
quest since science has become fashionable; or perhaps 
the pursuit is too expensive; or it requires more 
knowledge than can be acquired easily enough by 
those who wish for the reputation of knowledge with- 
out the trouble of acquiring it. Minerals are now the 
most common objects of pursuit; engraved portraits 
form another, since a clergyman some forty years ago 
published a biographical account of all persons whose 
likenesses had been engraved in England. Thisis\a 
mischievous taste, for you rarely or never meet an 
old book here with the author’s head in it; all are 
mutilated by the collectors: and I have heard that 
still more mischievous collections of engraved title- 
pages have been begun. The book-collectors are of 
a higher order, . . not that their pursuit necessarily 
implies knowledge; it is the love of possessing rarities, 
or the pleasure of pursuit, which in most cases actu- 
ates them; . . one person who had spent many years 
in collecting large paper copies, having obtainéd near- 
ly all which had ever been thus printed, sold the 
whole collection for the sake of beginning to collect 
them again. I shall bring home an English booksel- 
ler’s catalogue as a curiosity; every thing is specified 
that can tempt these curious purchasers: the name of 
the printer, if he be at all famous: even the binder, 
for inthis art theycertainly are unrivalled. The size of 
the margin is of great importance. I could not con- 
ceive what was meant by a ¢al/ copy, till this was ex- 
plained to me. If the leaves of an old book have 
never been cut smooth, its valueis greatly enhanced ; 
but if it should happen that they have never been cut 
open, the copy becomes inestimable. 

The good which these collectors do is, that they 
preserve volumes which would otherwise perish ; and 
this out-balances the evil which they have done in in- 
creasing the price of old books ten and twenty fold. | 
One person will collect: English poetry, another Ita- 
lian, a third classics, a fourth romances: for the wiser 
sort go upon the maxim of having something of every 
thing, and every thing of something. They are in 
general sufficiently liberal in permitting men of let= 
ters to make use of their collections; which are not 
only more complete in their kind than could be found 
in the public libraries of England, but are more par- 
ticularly useful ina country where the public libra- 
ries are rendered almost useless by absurd restrictions 
and bad management. 

The species of minor collectors are very nume- 
rous. Some ten years ago many tradesmen issued 
copper money of their own, which they called tokens, 
and which bore the arms of their respective towns, or 
their own heads, or any device which pleased them. 
How worthless these pieces must in general have 
been you may judge, when I tell you that their cur- 
rent value was less than two quartos. They became 
very numerous; and as soon as it was difficult to 
form a complete collection, . . for while it was easy 
nobody thought it worth while, .. the collectors be- 
gan the pursuit. The very worst soon became the 
most valuable, precisely because no person had ever | 
preserved them for their beauty. Wéill you believe 
me when I tell you that a series of engravings of 
these worthless coins was actually begun, and that a 
cabinet of them sold for not less than fifty pieces of 
eight? When the last new copper currency was is- 
sued, a shopkeeper in the country sent for a hundred 
pounds worth from the mint, on purpose that he 
might choose out a good specimen for himself. Some 
few geniuses have struck out paths for themselves; 
one admits no work into his library if it extends be- 
yond a single volume; one is employed in collecting 
play-bills, another in collecting tea-pots, another in 
hunting for visiting-cards, another in forming a list 
of remarkable surnames, another more amusingly in’ 
getting specimens of every kind of wig that has been 
worn within the memory of man. But the King of 
Collectors is a gentleman in one of the provinces, 
who, with great pains and expense, procures the hal- 
ters which have been used at executions; these he ar- 
ranges round his museum in chronological order, la- 
belling each with the name of the criminal to whom 
it belonged, the history of his offence, and the time 
and place of his execution. In the true spirit of 


is less wonderful than the pains by which it is procured- 


virtu, he ought to hang himself, and leave his own 
halter to complete the collection. 

You will not wonder if mean vices should sometimes 
be found connected with such mean pursuits. At 
the sale of a virtuoso’s effects, a single shell was pur- 
chased at a very high price; the buyer held it up to 
the company: ‘ There are but two specimens of this 
shell,’ said he, ‘ known to be in existence, and I have 
the other ;’.. and he sez his foot upon it and crushed — 
it to pieces.” i 


YARROW VISITED. 


Written in September 1814, By WivL1AmM WosDswoRtiT 


And is this Yarrow? This the stream 
Of which my fancy cherish’d, 

So faithfully a waking dream ? 

An image that hath perished! 

© that some minstrels harp were near, 
To utter notes of gladness, 

And chase this silence from the air, 
That fills my heart with sadness. 


Yet why ?—a silvery current flows 

With uncontrolled meanderings; 

Nor have these eyes by greener hills 

Been soothed, in all my wanderings. 

And, through her depths, Saint Mary's Lake 
Is visibly delighted ; 

For not a feature of those hills 

Js in the mirror slighted. 


A blue sky bends on Yarrow vale, 
Save where that pearly whiteness 

Is round the rising sun diffused, 

A tender hazy brightness; 

Mild dawn of promise! that excludes 
All profitless dejection ; 

Though not unwilling here to admit 
A peusive recollection, 


Where was it that the famous flower 

Of Yarrow vale lay bleeditig? 

His bed, perchance, was yon smeoth mound 
On which the herd is feeding + 

Andhaply from this crystal pool, 

Now peaceful as the morning, 

The water-wraith ascended thrice— 

And gave his dolefu) warning. 


Delicious is the lay that sings 

The haunts of happy lovers, 

The path that leads them to the grove, 
The leafy grove that covers: 

And pity sanctifies the verse 

That paints, by strength of sorrow, 
The unconquerable strength of love; 
Bear witness, rueful Yarrow ! 


But thou, that did’st appear so fair 

To fond imagination, 

Dost rival in the light of day 

Her delicate creation: 

Meek loveliness is round thee spread, 

A softnéss still and holy; FA 
The grace of forest charms decayed, 

And pastoral melancholy, 


That region left, the vale unfolds 

Rich groves of lofty stature, 

With Yarrow winding through the pemp 
Of cultivated nature; 

And, rising from those lofty groves, 
Behold a ruin hoary! 

The shattered front of Newark’s Towers, 
Renowned in border story. 


Fair scenes for childhooa’s opening blooin, 

For sportive youth to stray in; 

For manhood to enjoy his strength; \- 
And age to weariaway in! 

Yon cottage seems a bower of bless 

It promises protection 

To all the nestling brood of thoughts 

Sustained by chaste affection! 


’ 


How sweet on this autumnal day, 
The wild wood’s fruits to gather, 
And on tity true-love’s forehead plant 
A crest of blooming heather ! 

And what if lenwreathed my own! 
»T were no offence to reason; z 
The sober hills thus dcek their brows 
To meet the wintry season. 


Isee—but not by sight alone, 

Lov’d Yarrow, have I won thee; 

A ray of fancy still survives— 

Her sunshine plays upon thee ! 

Thy ever-youthful waters keep 

A course of lively pleasure ; 

And gladsome notes my lips can breathe, 
According to the measure, 


The vapours linger round the heights: 
They melt—and soon must vanish 3 
One hour is theirs, nor more is mine— 
Sad thought! which I would banish, 
But that I know, where’er I go, 

Thy genuine image, Yarrow ! { 
Will dwell with, me, to heighten joy, 
And cheer my mind in sorrow 


A HIGHLANDMAN’S ANSWER. 

A gentleman from the Highlands of Scotland, attended 
by his trusty servant Donald, a native of the wild and 
mountainous district of Lochaber in Inverness-shire, 
when trayelling through the fertile and delightful plains 
of Italy, asked Donald what he would do if he posses- 
sed an estatethere?. Donald instantly replied, ‘‘ Please 
your honour, I would sell him, and buy an estate in 
Lochaber ! !”” 
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THE GOLDEN PIPPIN. . 
The golden pippin, one of the most celebrated and esteemed ap- 
ples of this or perhaps any other country, has been considered by 
some of our modern writers on pomology to be ina state of decay, 
its fruit of inferior quality in comparison to that of former times, 
and its existence near its termination. 1 cannot for a moment 
agree with such an opinion, because we have facts annually before 
our eyes completely at variance with such an assertion. | Any 
person visiting Covent Garden or the Borough markets during 
thefruit season, and indeed any other large market in the southern 
or mid-land counties-of England, will find specimens of fruit. as 
perfect and as fine as any which have been either figured or de~ 
scribed by any writer whatever, either in this or any other coun- 
try. In favourable situations, in many parts of the country, in- 
stead of the trees being in a state of rapid decay, they may 
he found of unusually large size, perfectly healthy, and their 
crops abundant; the fruit perfect in form, beautiful in colour, 
end excellent in quality. If the golden pippin be planted upon 
a good soil, oua dry bottom, and in a warm orsheltered situation, 
well exposed to the sun, where its blossoms are secured from cold 
blasts in the spring, and where it can ripen its wood perfectly, it 
will be found hardy, withevt exhibiting those alarming signs of 
decay which have been heid out as a presage of its speedy death. 
—Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen Garden. 


PROPAGATING PLANTS. 

The propagation of plants is effected by the arts of increas- 
ing by eyes, striking from cuttings, laying, buddings, and grafting. 
Increasing by eyes is the simplest of all these methods; it con- 
sists in nothing but extracting a single system of life, or a bud 
from a given plant, placing it in due heat and moisture, and 
surrounding it with fitting food; and thus causing it to grow asa 
solitary individual, instead of as one of the community to which 
it originally belonged. Striking from cuttings is a slight modifi- 
cation of the last method. Instead of taking a single bud, astem 
containing two, three, or more buds, is placed in circumstances 
fitted forthe maintenance of its life. In this case, the chances of 
success are increased by the additional number of buds which are 
the subject of experiment. That bud which is nearest the bot. 
tom of the cutting emits its roots at once into the earth, and so 
establishes a communication between the general system of the 
cutting and the medium from which its food is to be derived ul- 
timately; the roots of all the buds descend between the bark and 
the wood, until they reach the earth, into which they finally pass, 
like those of the first bud. Laying is nothing but striking from 
cuttings that are still allowed to maintain their connection with 
the mother plant by means of a portion at least of their stem, 
Budding and grafting are operations that equally depend: for 
their success upon the property that buds possess of shooting 
roots downward and stems upward; but in these’ practices the 
roots strike between the bark and the wood of the stock, instead 
of into the earth, and form new layers of wood instead of subter- 
raneous fitres. The success of such practices, however, depends 
upon other causes than those which influence the growth of cut- 
tings. It is necessary that an adhesion should take place between 
the scion and the stock, so that when the descending fibres of 
the buds shall have fixed themselves upon the wood of the 
stock, they may not be liable to subsequent separation. Noone 
can have studied the economy of the vegetable kingdom with- 
out having remarked. that there is a strong tendency to co- 
hesion in bodies or parts that are placed in contact with each 
other. This cohesion will be always found to take place in the 
cellular tissue only, and never in the vascular tissue. .In the 
stems of all such trees as are grafted by orchardists, the cellular 
tissue is found alive only in the medullary rays and the liber; 
it is therefore essential, in the first place, that those. parts, 
both in the stock and the scion, should be placed in contact. 
In regard to the medullary rays, these are so numerous and so 
closely placed that it is scarcely possible that a portion of one 
stem should be applied to.another, without the medullary rays 
of both touching each other at many points. In regard to 
the liber, as this is confined to a narrow strip in both stock and 
scion, great care must be taken that they are both placed as 
exactly in contact with each other as possible, so that the line 
of separation of the wood and bark should, in both. stock and 

scion, be, accurately adjusted. The success of grafting depends 
very much in attention to this,—Ivid. 
| INVERTING TREES. 

In the course of ascertaining how far a circulation of sap is 
carried on in trees, some interesting facts have been determined 
by Mr Knight and others with regard to the effect of inverting 
stems, or, in Other words, of planting the superior part of the 
stem, and thus converting itintoaroot. If the stem ofa plum 
or cherry tree, which is not too thick, be bent, and the top be 
put under ground, while the roots. are gradually detached, in 
proportion as the former top of the stem becomes firmly fixed in 
the soil, the branches of the root will shoot forth leaves and 

‘ flowers, andtin due time will produce fruit. 
GERMINATION OF SEEDS. 

Oxalid acid has been successfully used to make old seeds ger- 
minate. They are put into a boitle of the acid until germination 
commences, which is generally in from twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours, when they are taken out and sown in the usual man- 
ner. Seeds from twenty to forty years old have been successfully 
treated in this way. 


TO PRODUCE. GRASSY LAWNS. 


In the metropolis and its. neighbourhood, the turf laid down) 


_in small gardens seldom lasts more than. one.season, and requires 
to be renewed at an expense, including the purchase of the turf 
_and laying it down, of from 3d. to. 4d..a square foot. Instead of 
peing at this expense, if the ground to be turned were to be stir- 
_red up to the depth of three or four inches.every spring,. in the 
_last week of March or,the/first week of April, and thickly sown 
with the following seeds, it would soon become green, and, if re- 
_ gwlarly sown. will remain as close and thick as any turf what- 
ever during the whole summer; dying, however, in the succeed- 
ing winter, and requiring to. be renewed.in the spring. The 
grasses used for this purpose are: Agrostus vulgaris var. teneri- 
Jolia, Festuca duriuscula, Festuca ovina, Cynostiuus oristatus, 
Pua proténsis, Avena flavéscens, and Trifolium minus. These 
seeds are mixed together in equal portions, and are sown at the 
rate of from four to six bushels per acre. In lawns and shrub- 
beries in the country, the turf frequently falls under large trees 
and in-various other places. There is no cheaper or better mode 
of making good these defects than by sowing the above mixture 


asearly every sprig as the situation and the soil will admit. 


—Gardener’s Magazine. * 
oS 
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PLANTING POTATOES WHOLE. | 

A correspondent of the «* Gardener’s Magazine,” writing upon 
the above question, recommends that potatoes should be planted 
whole, and adds—‘* As a testimony, I will state an experiment 
of mine in 1828, I planted four plants, containing two eyes to 
each; four, the crowns containing, perhaps, five or six eyes each; 
four small potatoes; four large whole ones (or what: are termed 
ware potatoes.) Now for the weight of the prodnce of each 
kind: the produce of the first four roots weighed 8lbs., that of 
the second four, lllbs., that of the third four, J5lbs., that of the 
fourth four, 16lbs. I think this will make clear to any. one, 
that the reverse of what is generally followed ought to be prac- 
tised, viz. to plant crowns, or whole potatoes, in lieu of a. plant 
with two eyes. This is even the second trial I have made, and 
found it the same; but I. was not so particular in the first ex- 
periment as in the second, having determined by my eve the 
difference was so obvious. I think this of the greatest import- 
ance to the agriculturist., If it hold good for an acre, what a 
differencein the produce! The object of a little extra seed bears 
no comparison to the produce; and, beside, the labour of cut- 
ting is saved. The ‘ Journal Etranger’ gives the following eco- 
nomical mode of procuring early potatoes:—Towards the end 
of February or the beginning of March, prepare a bed of fresh 
Manure; cover it with sand, or very light earth, to the depth 
of about two or three inches; when the bed shall have become 
heated, cover the whole of its surface with peelings of potatoes, 
cut thicker than when the root is intended for culinary use. 
Place the peelings with the skin upwards, and all in contact; 
cover tiem with light earth, from two or three inches deep. 
This hot-bed is to be treated in the same way as others destined 
for forcing early crops: viz.—to be covered with matting, ex- 
posed at proper hours to the air and sun, and to be frequently 
watered. Vegetation will thus quickly proceed. 


BURNING WIDOWS IN INDIA. 


“Since I left Bengal (says Statham, in his Recollec- 
tions of India}, the horrible practice of burning widows 
with the dead bodies of their husbands, called suttee, has 
been abolished by an order of government; and I can 
truly say, no intelligence was ever so grateful to me than 
the news of so praiseworthy an act on the part of Lord 


William Bentinck, who has gained more laurels by this 
order than any of his predecessors have done by splendid 
victories or advantageous political treaties. Neyer shall 
1 forget the awful shrieks of expiring widows, which, 
in many instances, have met my ear. Sometimes I have 
beheld the poor aged matron, unable to ascend the pile, 
thrown upon it by the hard-hearted Brahmins, with as 
little remorse as they would have felt if they had been 
throwing up a leg of wood, and with the same roughness 
too; whilst, at. other times, Lhave beheld the youthful 
victim of superstition and Brahminical cupidity eagerly 
and fearlessly ascend the funeral pile of her deceased 
husband, and embrace the putrid remains, quietly sub- 
mitting to be bound with flax, and to have a load of dry 
wood placed over her, till at length the fatal torch being 
applied by the next of kin, the swiftly-spreading flames 
have dispelled her dreams of fancied bliss. ‘The last sut- 
tee I witnessed was attended with most distressing cir- 
cumstances: the widow was young, and the mother of 
three children, two boys and a girl. 

It was about seven o'clock in the morning of one of 
the hottest days of July, that [heard of the death of a 
man, and of the determination of the widow to become 
asuttee. I immediately went to the house, but was re- 
fused admittance. Ireturned home, but went again in 
a short time, and then found the body of the deceased 
husband before the dwelling-house, and the widow sit- 
ting byit. She had taken the cloth from her own should- 
ers and spread it over the face of her husband, so that 
she was naked from the waist upwards. In her hand 
she held the branch of a sacred tree, with which she 
brushed off the flies from the dead body beside her. 1 
immediately reasoned with her on the sin and folly of 
her proposed self-destruction, pointing out the sinful na- 
ture of the crime, and in forsaking the duties incumbent 
on a mother, as well as the excruciating pains she must 
endure. if she persevered in mounting the funeral pile. 
To all entreaties to desist from her purpose, she con- 
stantly answered, ‘‘ ama suttee, a holy woman.”? When 
Lasked her what she hoped to ebtain by this act of self- 
destruction, she said, ‘Two millions of years of happy 
lives (or transmigrations) for myself and husband too.” 
This declaration was eagerly caught. at by the host of 
Brahmins around, who, with clamorous tongyes, assured 
her this would be the case, at the same time advising her 
to answer none of my questions. This advice for some 
time she strictly adhered to 5 and when I spoke to her, in- 
stead of answering, she would frantically shout, “¢ Hur- 
rubholl, hurrubhoil !” However, after reasoning with the 
Brahmins, and patiently and perseveringly putting ques- 
tions to her, she at length returned answers to them; and 
I found that her mind was most fully bent on undergoing 
the fiery ordeal. She was the most interesting native 
female, in appearance, that I ever saw, and evinced a 
courage all through the awful scene that I seldom remem- 
ber to have seen equalled. In consequence of the judge 
humanely desiring to prevent her burning, the perwhan- 
ua, or order, was not signed for two days, during the 
whole of which time’stve was obliged to remain without 
food, except'a few grains of dried rice, presented by the 
officiating: Brahmins neither could she leave the dead 
body of her husband, which, long before the ceremony of 
burning. took place, was become so putrid, that the Brah- 
mins, who delighted in the cruel work, were obliged to 
keep at agood distance from it; yet the poor woman sat 
beside the corpse, fanning away the flies the whole time, 
and now and then addressing some endearing words to 
it. A great deal of impatience was manifested on the 
second day by all parties for the arrival of the perwhanna; 
andthe brother of the deceased set out for Allipore, a 
distance of four miles, to expedite the business. Through 
the haste and anxiety of this messenger, he brought 
away the order without the signature of the judge. What 
was now to be done, puzzled them all. The relatives | 
wished to burn the bodies, but this the Daroga forbade. ‘ 


<5 ome a 
< 
It was too late now to wait on the judge that day, as the 
offices were closed. Some advised that the dead body 
should be burned, and the woman on ‘the same ‘spot the 
next day; but the relatives said, if the body was once 
burnt, the woman’s resolve might fail, so that it was des 
termined to postpone the burning till the morrow. 
Thinking, under the distressing circumstances in which 
she was nuw placed, another effort might succeed, L 
called her two little boys, who were sitting at a distance, 
to me, and taking one in each hand, went up to her, say- 
ing, “¢ Can you, then, thus leave your children without a 
protector? Have you no maternal feelings left ¥ Can 
you forsake the children to whom you have given birth ? 
Remember how you have nursed and cherished them, 
and do not act so cruel, so unnatural a part, towards 
them.’ Leaping upon her feet, and lifting her hands 
to heaven, she exclaimed, ‘ They are not my children ; 
I.am.a suttee—a holy woman. | I have no children. 
Take them. away—take them away.” The little boys, 
evidently in great distress of mind, fell at my feet, and, 
embracing my knees, exclaimed, ‘‘ Sahib, our father is 
dead, and if mother dies, what will become of us? Don’t 
let her burn—don’t let her burn, sahib.”’ Whilst thus 
supplicating, an old man, who, I afterwards learned, 
was their father’s uncle, rushing forward, caught hold 
of each by the hair of the head, and, dragging them 
from me, constrained them to shout, Hurrubholl! It 
was a lamentable sight to behold then, with tears roll- 


| ing down their cheeks, thus employed. 


Larly, the next morning 1 approached the fatal spot 
again. All nature seemed hushed in silences a refresh- 
ing dew had invigorated the herbs and trees, and a gen- 
tle breeze played on the surface of the river. Several 
large vultures were perched on, the summit of the tree, 
beneath which the devoted victim sat, whilst several 
large Pariah dogs were prowling around, all attracted by 
the noisome etiuvia issuing from the putrid corpse. 
The appearance of the woman was greatly altered for 
the worse. She seemed to be quite intoxicated ; her eyes 
rolled, and her manner altogether was quite different 
from. what it was’ on the preceding day. Her long 
dishevelled hair fioated in the breeze, and she reminded 
me of the fabled Hecate. Inthe course of the night 
she bad been allowed some bhang, which produces the 
same effect as opium, and is. very much liked by the na- 
tives generally. 

To reason with her in this state was impossible. About 
eleven o’clock the brother returned with the perwhanna, 
duly signed by the magistrate. The pile was soon in 
readiness ; it was about seven feet long and five feet 
broad, and raised about five feet from the ground, com- 
posed of dry billets laid across each other, and kept in 
place by strong stakes driven into the ground; the in- 
terstices were filled with flax and shavings dipped in oil, 
and two large bands of flax were laid:across the pile. As 
she walked boldly towards it, 1 attempted to gain her 
attention once more; but the Brahmins were become 
very insulting and violent. Having proceeded seven 
times round the pile, during which time she had given 
parched rice and several little ornamenis to her, sur- 
rounding relatives and friends, she boldly clambered up, 
and franticly cast herself upon the putrid corpse already 
deposited there. The two bands of flax were imme- 
diately drawn tightly round both the bodies, and tied 
fast together; many large dry billets were then piled 
uponithem to a great height, and flax was cast in be- 
tween every layer; then over the whole a kind of liquid 
butter'was poured in abundance; and lest the poor vic- 
tim should, on feeling the fire, make her escape, two 
large bamboos were fixed in the ground, on one side of 
the pile, and, being bent over, were held down tightly by 
men on the other side, so that the escape of the woman 
was rendered impossible. Soon as this was completed, 
which was done ina very short time, a light was placed 
in the hand of the eldest child, and this poor suppliant 
for his mother’s life was constrained to walk round the 
pile'seven times, and then to set light to some flax be- 
neath the heads of his: dead father and living mother. 
The pile was instantly in a blaze, and the noise of the 
tomtoms and screams of the multitude quite drowned the 
crics of the poor widow, except to those who were close 
to the pile. But Lheard a scream from that fire which 
Ishall never forget! It was a cry of, horrible anguish 
and entreaty for liberation! But in a few. minutes the 
ery ceased, and, shortly after, nothing but a heap of 
burning embers was seen on the spot.” 


DRESS OF THE HAMBURGERS, 

The dress of the men in Hamburg differs inno per- 
ceptible degree from our own. Some of the trades, 
however, have peculiar garbs; for instance, carpenters 
go about in cocked hats and leather aprons ; while bakers 
are characterised by black waistcoats, and waiters at ho- 
tels by green aprons. ‘The costume of the women of 
the lower orders is like that of some of the cantons of 
Switzerland. The straw hat is in the shape of a plate; 
the concave surface being applied to the head. A pet= 
ticoat of coarse blue cloth depends frum a dirty jacket 
without sleeves, and shoes with wooden bottoms and 
leather tops complete the grotesque figure. Unmarried 
women wear the hair braided into two tails, like those of 
China-men, hanging down their backs, and nearly 
touching the ground. Married women cut off one of 
these curious appendages; if they marry a second time, 
the other is amputated, and the whole hair concealed. 
It is singular that Tacitus, speaking of the ancestors of 
the Hamburgers—for such the Suevi probably were— 
remarks a peculiarity in their mode of dressing the hair. 
He observes that they braided and tied it up in a knots 
and that they were thus distinguished from the rest of 
the Germans ;, while their slaves, like those of theneigh- 
bouring people,-were kept shaven or close cropped. He 
adds that some of the oiher Germans braided their hair 
though only in youth; but the Suevi continued to do so 
even in old‘ages,and their chiefs tied it in a knot on 


| the top of the head (as the Sepoys do in India), to make 


themselves appeay taller and more terrible to their ene- 
mies.—Llliot’s North of Europe. 
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FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


THESE stupendous cataracts, to which there is no re- 
semblance in the Old World, and which form one of 
the greatest natural. wonders of America, where the 
works of nature are all on a great scale, have been 
described a thousand times; but I have seldom seen 
a better account of them than that which is conveyed 
in the fullawing detail of an emigrant from Scot- 
Jand :— 

“¢ By casting your eye on the map of North Ame- 
rica (says he) you will easily conceive what an im- 
mense body of waters must be disgorged from these 
extensive lakes, or inland seas, situated to the north 
and west, Erie. St Clair, Huron, Michigan, and Su- 
perior, with their innumerable tributary streams, all 
of which pass through the narrow channel of the Ri- 
ver Niagara. The outlet of Lake Erie is at its east- 
ern extremity, at Buffalo, and is about five miles in 
breadth betwixt the Canadian and the United States 
shores, and here, properly, the river begins. Three 
miles farther down, at Black Rock, is the first regular 
ferry across, and the current runs here so rapidly 
that a steam-boat of the same power as those that 
ply on the Firth of Forth, betwixt Leith and King- 
horn, generally makes a semicircle of frequently a 
mile or two on her passage across. The river is here 
divided by a beautiful and fertile island (Grand 
Island) belonging to the States, about twelve or thir- 
teen miles in length, which contains some of the finest 
land, and some of the most picturesque scenes that I 
have seen in America. The distance from the island 
to either shore nowhere exceeds a mile, and in some 
places on the States side not more than two hundred 
yards. ‘The channel here is very deep, and the cur- 
rent runs so smoothly, at the rate of from three to 
four miles an hour, that boats and canoes can pass and 
repass with ease and safety. Beneath Grand Island, or 
rather dove-tailed into it, as it were, lies a small 
island belonging to Great Britain, a mile in length, 
called Navy Island, at the termination of which the 
river suddenly widens to about three miles betwixt, 
Fort Slusser on the States side, and Chippawa Vil- 
lage, at the mouth of Chippawa Creek, which forms 
the entrance to the Wieland Canal on the Canadian 
side. I mention these places so particularly, that 
you may be abJe to tracethem on the map. The cur- 
rent here begins to run more swiftly, and continues 
to increase in velocity for two miles, when it arrives 
at what are called the Great Rapids. These constitute 
one of the most splendid objects imaginable, and to 
some they appear as beautiful, though certainly not 
so sublime, as the great fall itself. They are formed 
by numerous masses of rock that have been left alone 
to withstand the rude shocks of this prodigious ac- 
cumulation of waters, the softer parts in some places 
having been washed away to a considerable depth by 
the constant action of the current. It is peculiarly 
beautiful on a fine summer evening to stand on the 
Canadian shore, at an elevation of a hundred feet 
above the river, and see the vast clouds of white foam 
ascending high in the air, sometimes beautifully ting- 
ed by thelast rays of the setting sun, long after he has 
ceased to illumine the dark expanse beneath. There 
are also, at irregular distances, shelving rocks which 
appear te have been made of sterner stuff, which run 
completely across the river, forming numerous 
embankments, over which the waters roll and tumble 
with tremendousfury. It is altogether a magnificent 
scene, and what a painter would much delight to con- 
template. These rapids continue battling with the 
current to the very brink of the great leap, a distance 
of rather more than a mile, and are divided by another 
small island, Goat Island, whose foundations may truly 
he said to be laid in the deep, and which, if it had 
been placed in the river Thames instead of the river 
Wiagara, would, erethis, have been madea perfect para- 
dise. A handsome bridge, about 150 yards in length, 
connects it with the village of Manchester. This bridge 
was built at considerable expense and risk ; the work- 
men employed in its erection had to be secured by ropes 
tied round their waists, to prevent them from being 
carried over the Falls, which are almost immediately 
beneath. It is an object of interest to the tourist, as 
from the centre arch you have a beautiful view of the 
yapids, both up and down the river, You are already 
aware that this island, by dividing the river, makes 
two separate falls, but by far the largest portion of 
the waters goes does down the Canada side. The 
breadth from the lower extremity of the island, where 
the river takes its awful leap, straight across to the 
British shore, may be about &00 yards, but, as the fall 
is something in the shape of a horse-shoe, the curve 
inwards, and deeply indented, the actual breadth is 
generally estimated at seven hundred or eighth hun- 
dred yards; my own opinion is, that it cannot be short 
of halfa mile. According to the best authorities of 
the many scientific men who have visited this place, 
the height from whence this huge body of water de- 
scends in one uninterrupted mass is one hundred and 
sixty-five feet above the level of the river below. But 
to enable you to form any idea of this stupendous 
scene from description, is utterly impossible. I have 
gazed on it a hundred and a hundred times, and always 
with increased emotions of admiration, fear, aud won- 
dere When standing on the brink of the awful preci- 
pice, you think that the foundations of the earth are 
falling asunder ; the tremulous motion of the rocks be- 
leath your treet, and even of the surrounding country 
to some distance, which is distinctly felt, and the 


mighty thundering of the waters as they descend into 
the gulf beneath, are enough to shake a person of the 
strongest nerve. I have stood upon Table Rock, which 
is a broad shelving projection 180 feet above the boil- 
ing caldron, until my quickening pulse and giddy head 
warned me to retire. I cannot tell you, nor is it possi- 
ble to ascertain, the depth of the river for some distance, 
either above or below the falls; but itmust be immense 
to admit the escape of so great a body of water in so 
narrow a channel. I have heard the noise of the cata- 
ract at a distance of twenty miles; and I beliéve in a 
dense atmosphere, and the wind blowing ina particular 
direction down theriver, that it may be heard at double 
that distance. A very heavy spray rises, particularly in 
clear weather, many hundred feet abovethe falls, some- 
times flying away and incorporating itself with the dark 
clouds in the extreme distance, but more frequently 
condensing, and falling on the surrounding country as 
the wind blows it; and woe betidethe poor wretch who 
is caught in the rain. No Scottish mist ever fell on the 
braes of Lochaber, or ever wet an Englishman into the 
skin, quicker than would the spray which ascends from 
the Falls of Niagara. When the wind blows down the 
river, the passengers in the ferry-boat are obliged to 
use umbrellas. By far the finest view of these falls 
is from the Canadian side, for here you have both the 
Horse-shoe and the American Fall at once before you. 
This last mentioned is a most beautiful sheet of water, 
and well worthy to hold the rank of the second won- 
der of the world of this kind, although not to be 
compared, in grandeur and sublimity, with the other. 
It is about 150 or 200 yards in breadth, and either 
from its rocky bed being composed of harder materials, 
or frora the greater weight of water coming down on 
the British side, and wearing away that channel more 
rapidly, itis about twenty feet higher than the Horse- 
shoe. It does not fall into a gulf or caldron as the 
other does, but amongst huge rocks, where it dashes 
itself into an ocean of foam, and then rushes with tre- 
mendous velocity to join its formercompanion. Our im- 
mortal countryman, the author of the “‘ Twa Brigs,” 
might have imagined an interesting scene here betwixt 
the two genii of these falls congratulating each other 
after their terrible tumble. From Goat Island a hand- 
some flight of steps, well secured, leads you down to the 
margin of the river, where Sam Patch, of unhappy 
memory, made his celebrated leap. A ladder was 
erected 120 feet high, with a platform at the top, from 
which he descended into the eddy, to the great disap- 
pointment of thousands who had come far and near, 
expecting to see him actually leap over the falls. But 
no living thing has ever gone over them and been seen 
again. The story of an Indian in a canoe having 
achieved this, is allahumbug. On the Canadian side 
there is also a stair-case by which you can descend to 
the river, and the strong-hearted and adventurous can, 
by means of a ledge of rocks, go 150 yards completely 
in under the great leap—a fearful place truly, and 
which you are glad to get out of again. Nevertheless, 
every one who has ventured there must admit that he 
has been amply rewarded for the risk he ran, in sur- 
veying the beauty and grandeur of such a scene. To 
say nothing of the immense hedy of waters above, 
beneath and around you, which is truly awful, you 
have reflected before you on a fine day, when the sun 
shines full on the cascade, a succession of the most 
beautiful prismatic colours that can be imagined 3 it 
is altogether a lively scene, and which, once seen, cau 
never be forgotten. It is a matter of no little jeopar- 
day, however, to get the length of Termination Rock, 
as the farther extremity of this pathway is called, 
for the shelf or jutting of the rock is in some places 
so narrow that a single false step would precipi- 
tate the luckless wight to immediate destruction 

There is a house erected at the head of the stair-case, 
where you can procure a guide for a trifle, and an oil- 
cloth garment, without which you would be drenched 
to the skininstantly by the spray which is constantly 
dashing around you. There is also kept a kind of 
album, in which are inserted the names of those who 
have been so fool-hardy as to venture the length of 
Termination Rock, and where I also had the honour 
to insert mine. Here are names recorded from every 
quarter of the globe, and you would be astonished to find 
so many in the course of one season as there are from 
England and Scotland. Amongst the latter, I recogniz- 
ed that of the celebrated Captain Basil Hall. A ferry- 
boat plys with passengers only about half a mile beneath 
the Horse-shoe, and lands within a hundred yards of 
the American tall, which, viewed from this place, has 
a most magnificent effect; but of all the sensations [ 
ever experienced on water, the motion of this boat is 
the queerest. It is neither rolling nor tossing, but a 
mixture of both; yet the current is not so swift, at 
least not so perceptible, as one would expect from the 
well known great body of water that is running past 5 
of course itmust be of immense depth. The river con- 
tinues for six miles to run between precipitous banks, 
from 180 to 200 feet in height, until it comes to 
Queenstown, forming in many places eddies and whirl- 
pools where no boat could live. The width seldom 
exceeds 300, and in some places not more than 200 
yards. Indeed, many people think, and with some 
appearance of probability, that the falls must have 
been as far down as this. An old farmer, who came 
from Roxburghshire in Scotland, about forty years 
ago, told me, that in his time he has noticed a percep- 
tible alteration, particularlyat the curve of the Horse- 
shoe, where the heaviest body of water runs, and | 


‘on the path as they go along. 


which would indicate that the rocks are gradually 
wearing away. Indeed, from certain landmarks which’ 
he pointed out to me, the great leap must now be 
thirty yards further up the river than it was when he 
first came to thecountry. It has been ascertained by 
naturalists, that the rocks forming the bed of the river, 
from the rapids upwards, are of a softer nature than 
those at the falls, and consequently less able to stand 
the action of the current. Certain people, therefore, 
who delight in the marvellous, speculate on the time 
when the bed of the river, having been washed away 
to a level with the bottom of Lake Erie, will allow its 
waters, and consequently those of the upper lakes, 
to escape so rapidly, that Ontario must overflow its 
banks, Lower Canada and the northern portion of the 
States be completely laid under water, and the Gulf 
of St Lawrence turned into another ocean. At 
Queenstown the high precipitous banks disappear, 
the river widens to nearly a mile, and continues mov- 
ing gently at the rate of three or four miles an hour, 
making many beautiful meanders, until itmingles with 
the waters of lake Ontario, twelve miles below the falis, 
and six below Queenstown.” 


GRAND CAIRO. 

In Cairo you seek in vain to realize the magnificent 
descriptions of the oriental writers. ‘The immense bills 
of rubbish on all sides of the city, which have been ac- 
cumulating for ages, and which are still increased by 
what is brought out from Cairo daily on the backs of 
mules, prove the superior magnitude of the old city. 
But with regard to the general map of the buildings, the 
modern capital is perhaps as splendid as the famous 
°¢ Muasr’”’ of old; the palaces of caliphs, and some other 
public buildings, might have beautified the latter, but 
most of the streets of Cairo have an extremely antique 
appearance, and present in architecture and materials, 
no doubt, a picture of what it was formerly. In extent, 
it is very inferior to Constantinople, and contains about 
two hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants. But much 
of the former is taken up with gardens, whereas Cairo is 
almost destitute of these elegancies. ‘The houses are 
built of brick of a dirty colour, and are more lofty, and 
the streets are wider than these of the capital of Turkey. 
The windows of lattice or frame-work of wood often pro- 


ject a couple of feet beyond the wall, and admit the 


view of what is passing without, and are at the same time 
screened from observation; here the inhabitants love to 
sit. The interior of the houses, from their construction 
and the position of the windows, has scarcely any sun— 
coolness and shade being studied as much as possible. 
The streets are unpaved, but hard; and to allay the 
dust and keep them cool, the inhabitants throw water 
over them. Camels loaded withskins of water arealmost 
continually driven through them, and the water flows out 
A traveller is soon con- 
vinced that the orientals judge rightly in building their 
capitals with such narrow streets ; it is quite a luxury in 
this climate to enter-one. The height of the houses, and 
the projection of the upper stories, keep them always 
cool and shaded, and the burning sun isexcluded. This 
city is chiefly supplied with water from the Nile, in the 
conveyance of which to the different dwellings a vast 
number of camels are daily employed. The houses have 
all terraced roofs, and that of the consul’s commands an 
extensive view of the city. 4iig: delightful to rise by 
night, and walk there in the,btifliant moonlight, which 
has the appearance of a tranquil and beautiful day; you 
can see to read with perfect ease. From thence you can 
look all around on the terraces of other dwellings, on 
which numbers of the inhabitants lie buried in sleep. 
During the greater part of the night you hear no sound 
in this wide capital, not even the tread of a passing tra- 
veller, or houseless Arab; nothing disturbs the impres- 
sive tranquillity of the hour, which strikes on the ima- 
gination. The lonely palm trees, scattered at intervals 
around, and rising high above the houses, are the only 
objects which break the view.—Carne’s Letters from the 
East. 


THE TWO STORY-TELLERS, 

The clergymen of two adjoining parishes in Forfar- 
shire (about the end of the last century) were both alike 
remarkable for an infinite fund of anecdote, as wellas for 
a prodigious willingness, or rather eagerness, to disclose 
it. When one of them happened to be present in any 
company, he generally monopolized, or rather prevented, 
al] conversation; when both were present, there was a 
constaut and keenly-contested struggle for the first place. 
It fell out, on a certain morning, that they breakfasted 
together, without any other company; when the host, 
having a kind of right of precedence in yirtue of his 
place, commenced an excellent but very long-winded 
story, which his guest was compelled to listen to, though 
disposed, at the end of every sentence, to strike in with 
his parallel, and far more interesting tale. As the host 
proceeded with his story, he poured hot water into the 
teapot; and so completely was he absorbed in the in- 
terest of what he was relating, or rather perhaps so intent 
was he to engage the attention of his listener, that he 
took no note of what he was doing, but permitted the 
water first to overflow the vessel into which he was pour- 
ing it, then the table, and finally the floor. The guest 
observed what was going on ; but, being resolved for once 
to give his rival ample scope and verge enough, never 
indicated by word, or look, or gesture, that he perceived 
it, till at last, as the speaker brought his voice to a ca- 
dence, for the purpose of finishing the tale, he quietly 
remarked, “‘ Aye, ye may stop noo—it’s running out at 
the door !”” 
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THE DRAMA. 


THEATRICALS are said to be losing public favour in 
almost every place where they are known, and public 
writers are puzzled to account for it. 

When the buckle-trade declined some years ago, 
the catise was at once seen to be the ascendancy of but- 
tons. But it would appear that the cause of the de- 
cline of theatricals, though almost equally obvious, is 
more a subject of dispute. It is only so because the 
subject is larger, and composed of more paris. We 
think, however, that a little discussion will suffice to 
show, with equal clearness, what causes the failure of 
dramatic amusements, as a part of the great system of 
public entertainment. 


Taking the middle of the last century as a period | 


when dramatic exhibitions were generally well at- 
tended, let us inquire what there was in the condition 
and circumstances of the theatre at that period to have 
rendered this a matter of course. We reply at once, 
that plays were then as well written, as well got up, 


and gs well acted, as any picture was then painted, or | 


any novel or poem written. The drama was at that 
time on a perfect level with, or perhaps even superior 


to, the current literature of the day, or any other in- | 


strument of public amusement which existed. Nor 
was it beneath the standard of the general manners of 
society. It exhibited, in a gross enough manner, the 
vices of the age; but the people whose vices were ex- 


hibited were rendered insensible by those very vices to 


the grossness of the scene. 

The theatre is now in quite a different condition 
from what it was in then. Whether owing to the 
want of legislative enactments, which might encou- 
rage literary men in writing for the theatre, or to some 


other cause, our dramatic entertainments are now of | 


a character much beneath or behind theage. Ouract- 
ing plays are either the old stock, displeasing us with 
the exhibition of obsolete vices ; or modern trash, fyll 
of exaggerated character and sentiment, trusting for 
success, perhaps, to romantic scenery and machinery ; 
or literal transcripts of nursery fables. Our drama, 
overlooking some better qualities, is, in a great mea- 
sure, a compound of childishness, indecency, buffoon- 
ery, and, to no small extent, of profanity; in every 
point of view fifty years in taste behind our current fic- 
titious literature, which, in itself, is susceptible of great 


_ amendment. 


In Great Britain the drama has always appealed to 
the less serious and virtuous part of the community. 
At the time of the civil war, and after the re-establish- 
ment of the theatre at the Restoration, it was alto. 
gether a cavalier thing, and, like the cavalier party in 
general, too apt to make debauchery a mark of recti- 
tude in politics. This character it has never entirely 
shaken off. With the exception of a certain number 
of mawkish and tawdry aphorisms scattered over our 
modern plays, they still maintain, in some measure, 
their old war against the decencies and proprieties of 
life. The truth is, the theatre has become so exclu- 
sively resorted to by a less serious part.of the commu- 
nity, that it could hardly attempt to conciliate the other 
class, lest, in the vain effort, it lose the customers it 
has. 

If the players thus produce an article of entertain- 
ment inferior both in talent and in taste to the other 
things which compete for the business of amusing the 
public, it is not to be wondered at that their houses 
are deserted. For the crown which at present pur- 


chases a night’s entertainment at the theatre to one. 
member of a {amily—an entertainment partly childish, | 


perhaps, and almost certain to be somewhat immoral— 
that whole family can be supplied for a whole month 
with the best literary productions of the day from a 
circulating library, or it can purchase a single volume, 
which not only gives it rational entertainment and 
instruction for several nights, but remains a constant 


and ready instrument for repeating this entertainment | 


and instruction whenever it is required. If we coolly 
reflect on the respective reputations which the drama 


and literature bear in the world, we will find that | 


only a certain number of people wish well to the for- 
mer, while the latter is an object of almost universal 
attachment and national pride. The fact is, that the 
drama has shut itself out by its own misconduct from 
the sympathies of half the public, if not a much larger 
portion. It is still dabbling in. the low vices and mean 
erder of feelings which prevailed in the reign of 


George II., or else in the nursery tales which lulled 
our cradles; while literature, shooting far ahead, is 
replete with the superior virtues and extensive benevo- 
lences of the present age. And not only does literature 
compéte with the stage. Music, and other accomplish- 
ments of private life, are also now resorted to, for the 
purpose of furnishing an innocent amusement to the 
family circle—an amusement less attractive, perhaps, 
than the theatre, which, with all its errors, has stilla 
powerful inherent charm, but preferred, nevertheless, 
as making up in simplicity, harmlessness, and cheap- 
ness, what it wants in the power of excitement. 
When we speak of the stupidity and bad taste of 
the plays, we do not enumerate all the disadvantages | 
of the theatre. As if every thing connected with the 
establishment were doomed to be of the same order, 
we find the players also exciting disgust in all well-re- | 
gulated minds by the strange code of morality which 
they have been pleased to set up for themselves. Of 
course, we do not shut our eyes to the numerous in- 
stances of respectable and well-behaved actors, which 
occur nowhere, perhaps, so frequently as in the minor 
capital which we inhabit. But, as we remarked ina 
former paper, we must not have great generalities 


tuined or broken down by unimportant exceptions. | 
Taken as a whole, the players are a more dissolute 
fraternity than the members of any other profession ; 
while some of them, ranking as the very highest in 
professional merit, commit transcendant breaches of | 
the most sacred moral laws, as if to show how indepen- | 
dent they are of ‘all the rules of decent society. We 
would not gratify the wretched vanity which perhaps 
is one of the principal causes of those errors, by men- 
tioning particular cases; but they are too notorious 
to require being specified. It is sometimes set forward 
as a plea for the extenuation of those offences, that 
the life of a player is more beset with temptations than 
any other; but what an argument is here against the 
whole system of play-acting! Another plea is, that 
the public has no business with any thing but the pub- 
lic appearance of a player—has no right to think of 
their private lives; as if a person doing all he can to 
destroy the safeguards of domestic happiness by action 
and example, were to be equally well treated by society, 
as a person who does what is in his power to contri- 
bute to its happiness. Society must, in the eyes of 
these pleaders, be a slavish thing indeed, if it is sup- 
posed that it must patiently submit to every insult and 
injury which it may please the sublime caprice of a 
buffoon to inflict upon it. And is the player judged 
less leniently than an offender in any other walk of 
life? When a tradesman commits an outrage on pub- 
lic decency, is he cherished on account of it by society ? 


Is he not scouted for it, exactly as the player is, or, 
we should rather say, ought to befor it can hardly be 
said that he is ever condemned for his offences by the 
regular friends of the stage, though the theatre is, on 
his account, still more resolutely abstained from by 
the good, who abstained from it before. 


. If the players thus debase themselves by the impu- 
rity of their lives, and thereby render themselves unfit 
to be looked upon or listened to by the majority of so- 
ciety—if they continue to represent dramas suited to 
the taste of a past age, or else adapted only to the sym- 
pathies of children—if they persist in retaining about 
their whole system vicious forms of speech, indelicate 
gestures, and acode of moral feeling and action, all of | 
which have long been pronounced intolerable in good | 
society, how can they expect their theatres to be so, 
prosperous as they once were, more especially when | 
purer and better modes of entertainment are every 
where rising into competition with them? The per- 
son who pens these thoughts is by no means.an enemy | 
to theatricals in the abstract. With the most xespect- | 
ful deference to those who see in dramatic entertain- 
ments an express hostility tu: the divine law, he retains | 
the conviction that they might be rendered as good and. 
innocent a means as any other for producing that great | 
end—the diversion of the public mind by amnsement 
from the follies and vices of absolute vacuity. He does 
not consider the theatre, or any other amusement, so 
much with a reference to the good it may do, as with 
respect to the evil which it may prevent. It is clear, 
however, that the really good and pure can never become 
the friends of the theatre, so long as it remains unze- 
formed. There must be acombination among the vintu- 


ous actors to exclude the vicious from their body. A 


number of antiquated and absurd fashions of the stage 
must be brought nearer to the standard of ordinary na- 
tural life. And the best literary men of the day must be 
encouraged by legislative enactments to produce a crop 
of new plays with a stronger moral bent than the ge- 
nerality of those now existing. Till all this is done, 
and the theatre become as noted in public fame for a 
friendliness to what is good, as it has hitherto been for 
the reverse, it must be content to occupy its present 
degraded place amongst our prevailing modes of pub- 
lic entertainment. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE, 
HEAT—ITS DIFFUSION THROUGH NATURE. 
Tue desire of obtaining knowledge is one of the most 
natural, and, at the same time, most ennobling attri- 
butes of the human mind; for it is impossible, what- 
ever may be our station in life, to walk through the 
world without witnessing facts of the highest interest, 
which cannot be duly appreciated unless properly un- 
derstood. Again, then, we would insist that all such 
information may be obtained without our having to 
wade through a mass of difficulties ; indeed, truth dis- 
dains all scholastic artifices ; she loves not to appear 
masqueraded in the costume of quaint and hyperbolical 
devices; her ways are ways of the utmost simplicity, 
and may be readily understood by every person desi- 
rous of acquiring knowledge. In thelast article, under 
the title of ‘‘ Popular Information on Science,” we 
explained, in a general manner, the sources, the nature, 
and the effects of light; and now, proceeding on the 
same principle—that is, avoiding as much as possible 
the use of scientific terms, and endeavouring to explain 
every thing in the most simple manner, we shall devote 
our attention to the subject of heat. We cannot look 
abroad, and take a survey of the magnificent theatre 
of nature, without perceiving at once the vast impor- 
tance of this agent;—by its power, rocks, islands, 
hills, and mountains, have been upraised out of the 
innermost depths of the earth ;—by its operation, the 
genial moisture, which, under the form of rain, de- 
scends, cooling the heated air and refreshing the 
parched-up soil, is raised from the bosoms of rivers, 
lakes, and seas ;—by its influence, the waters, which 
were chained up by frost during the desolate reign of 
winter, are again set free to sparkle along at the bases 
of their sunny banks ;—by its benignant agency, the 
trees, that were deprived of their foliage, and the herbs, 
that were apparently withered, are again invigorated 
with new life, and arrayed in new beauty ;—it controls 
and modifies, indeed, life under every form, and is the 
most universally pervading and important agent with 

which we are acquainted. 

When we picture to ourselves the dreary monotony 
of the polar regions, where human nature appears in 
its most humble and degraded form, and where thearc- 
tic bears, wolves, and foxes, seem alone to find appro- 
priate habitations ; and when we compare these track - 


| less solitary wastes with the blooming and Eden-like 


valleys of Italy, we at once see the vast influence of dif- 
ferent temperatures on the surface of the globe; nor 
have we any hesitation in referring such modifications 
to the sun, which is the most obvious fountain both of 
heat and light. The ancients, ata period when science 
was in its infancy, observed this general fact, and con- 
cluded that the sun was an immense globe of fire; but 
this opinion has been long since exploded. The as- 
tronomers of this enlightened age have shown, by the 
aid of telescopes, that the sun is itself a solid and 
opaque body, perhaps a habitable globe, and they have 
concluded that we owe both its light and heat to the 
peculiar atmosphere by which it is surrounded. How- 
ever, although this opinion has been advocated by that 
illustrious astronomer, Sir William Herschel, it must 
be confessed that the manner and region of the sun in 
which heat and light are generated, can by no means 
be understood, and on this, as.on every other subject 
of inquiry, it is better to acknowledge our ignorance 
than to raise up a plausible and false theory to supply 
the place of more positive and satisfactory knowledge. 
Certain it is, that the rays of the sun do impart heat; 
but we must observe, that they do not do so unless 
they come into contact with some solid body—that is 
to say, they pass freely through the air without giving 
ont any sensible heat until they reach the surface of 
the earth. Accordingly, the higher we ascend in the 
air, the colder it becomes—a fact experienced by agro. 
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nauts, or those who havéfascended in balloons. Thus, 
M. Charles, Gay Lussac, and others, have on such 
occasions found the thermometer sink a great many 
degrees, even below the freezing point. It is from 
the same cause that the higher we ascend a moun- 
tain, the more intense does the cold become, so that 
we at length arrive at a region where we can trace 
no signs of animal or vegetable life, all around being 
shrouded in perpetual snow. When we ascend the 
Cimborazo mountain, which forms the extremity of 
the Andes in South America, and which rises to the 
height of twenty thousand nine hundred feet above 
the surface of the earth, we leave at its base a hot region, 
where the exhalations of a marshy soil, and the continu- 
ance of heat, generate fevers and diseases fatalto animal 
and vegetable life. We then, ascending higher, arrive 
at a temperate region, which possesses a moderate and 
constant warmth, and is a perpetual season of spring to 
those who have arrived from the lower, summer-like, hot 
region. Above thisagain, as we ascend still higher, we find 
ourselves surrounded by ice and snow, and then we suffer 
the most intense winter cold, so that we may truly say 
that summer, winter, and spring, are here seated on three 
distinct thrones, which they never quit, and where they 
are constantly surrounded by the attributes of their 
powers. Vegetable and animal life, in these different re- 
gions, presents us with equally remarkable gradations— 
thus, the forests of the lower or burning regions are ex- 
tremely rich, and they continually resound with the howl- 
ings of different tribes of monkeys, and the yagur ant- 
eater and black tiger prowl about them, while the 
surrounding air is infested with myriads of mosquitoes 
and other obnoxious insects. Higher up the mountain 
we find the most splendid palm trees, upon which the 
sloth may be seen hanging, and at the feet of which the 
terrible boa-constrictor anid crocodile may be often seen 
extending their frightful forms. Above this region we 
meet with the most beautiful arborescent ferns, and the 
precious bark tree, and many flowers of great beauty ; but 
here the air as we ascend, becoming colder, the sensitive 
plant, as if warning us of the sterility and lifelessness of the 
region to which we are approximating, loses its peculiar 
sensibility, andno longer closesits leaves on being touched. 
At length, as we proceed higher, the gigantic trees ap- 
pear to have dwindled ; the eye rests on nothing but short 
stunted dwarfish shrubs and alpine plants, until at last the 
lichens and mosses amidst patches of scattered snow ap- 
prise us that we have arrived at the boundary of orga- 
nised beings; and that above us is nothing save the 
dreary region of eternal winter, Here no animal is ob- 
served, excepting occasionally the great condor, which 
is the only living being that appears to inhabit these vast 
solitudes. Here it is obvious that there is a regular gra- 
dation of temperature from the surface of the earth to 
the upper regions of the air, and for every hundred and 
ten yards of ascent, the heat diminishes as much as if we 
were to advance one degree of latitude towards the nor- 
thern polar regions. The facts here described are of 
very great importance, because we observe that on this 
account certain parts of the world are rendered not only 
habitable, but possess a fine and genial climate, which 
would otherwise be parched up by a tropical and burn- 
ing sun. The city of Quito, for example, is almost under 
the equator, and were we to form a superficial judgment 
of its temperature from its situation, we might infer that 
it would be oppressed with intolerable heat, instead of 
which, owing to its elevation, the air of that city differs 
little in temperature from that which we find in Paris. 


We now, therefore, understand that the rays of the 
sun do not produce heat unless they strike against some 
solid body, and even then the greater or lesser intensity 
of the heat they produce is greatly modified by the direc- 
tion which they take ; for when these solar rays fall di- 
rectly or vertically on a particular district, they give out 
much greater heat than when they fall obliquely. The 
reason for which is simply this; that when they descend 
on a spot directly or vertically, they fall on it with much 
force, and a great number of them are included in a small 
space ; whereas, when their direction is more oblique, 
they not only do not strike the spot with the same force, 
but are more scattered, so that they by no means pro- 
duce the same intensity of heat. By this general fact, 
then, we are enabled to explain the diminution of tem- 
perature from the equator to the poles ; that is, from the 
tropical to the frigid regions. Near the equator we-find 
a zone, which passes immediately under the sun twice a- 
year, and receives its rays in a very direct or vertical 
manner ; and here we have the tropical region. Next 
in succession we find a portion of the globe which does 
not receive the sun’s rays so directly or vertically, but, 
on the contrary, more obliquely, so that less heat is pro- 
duced; and here, therefore, we find the temperate re- 
gion. After this we arrive at another region of the globe, 
which is deprived of the heat of the sun for a greater 
part of the year, and, during the other, receives its rays 
still more obliquely ; and here, consequently, we have 
the frigid zone, that desolate region of eternal ice and 
snow, which has been explored in vain by so many bold 
and enterprising navigators. This variety of tempera- 
ture, occasioned by the different direction which the 
sun’s rays take in reaching the earth, is remarkably ob- 
vious in hilly countries. Ifa hill, having a southerly as- 
pect, present a certain inclination, and the sun be at a 
corresponding altitude, the solar rays will strike the side 
of the hill perpendicularly, while on the plain below and 
around, the rays strike the soil obliquely, and, conse- 
quently, with a proportionate diminution of force. Ifthe 
ground extend to the north, it wil! receive no rays, and 
remain always in shade; and on this account it is that 
in the Valais we see the Alps on one side, covered with 
eternal ice, whilst the opposite hills are adorned with 
rich vineyards, and orchards, and all the charms of fer- 
tility. Nor is the different manner in which the rays of 
the sun strike the earth the only cireumstance to be con- 
sidered in examining the temperature of different cli- 
mates ; for the rays of heat, like the rays of light, undergo 
a greater or lesser reflection; that is, when they strik 


the earth, they are thrown back into the atmosphere, 
and are more or less confined and diffused among the 
watery vapour with which it is always loaded. Hence 


arises the warm and genial temperature which surrounds 


the immediate surface of the earth, and which is so ad- 
mirably adapted to support vegetable and animal life. 
Some soils likewise absorb the sun’s rays more than 


‘others ; thus a moist clayey soil takes up and retains the 


rays of heat fora considerable time; a dry sandy surface, 
on the contrary, immediately reflects them; and thence 
it is that the traveller, in journeying through the sandy 
deserts of Africa, experiences the most oppressive and 
almost intolerable heat. This is aggravated by the dry- 
ness of the air; for when it contains much moisture, as 
is the case over marshy soils, the heat is considerably di- 
minished; but such marshes in hot countries undergo 
fermentation, and give rise to exhalations that produce 
the most pestilent diseases. The vicinity of the sea mo- 
derates also very considerably the effects of temperature ; 
and on this account the interior of continents is colder 
than their coasts. Accordingly, so intense is the cold in 
the mountains of Norway, that it proved fatal during the 
war to most of the Swedish army, the dead bodies of the 
soldiers having been found lying rank and file ; but those 
who live on the coasts of this country enjoy a very mild 
and agreeable climate. When the sun’s rays tall on the 
surface of the water, part of them enter it, and the con- 
tinual motion of the waves presenting a cool and fresh 
surface to the heated air, it is cooled, so that, while the 
land air is heated, and rises up into the upper regions, 
a cool sea breese springs up and rushes in to supply its 
place, The vicinity of the sea, therefore, moderates the 
heat of summer. Again it is known that the temperature 
of water is always more equalised than that of land, and, 
consequently, in winter, when the sun’s rays fall very ob- 
liquely on the earth, and its surface is covered with snow 
which prevents the heat of the earth radiating into the 
air, the sea, having a more uniform temperature, con- 
tinues to radiate heat, and thus a warmer region of ‘air 
is formed, which modifies the cold of winter. Accord- 
ingly, at Plymouth, although the mean heat of the year 
is, on the whole, a little less than at Paris, the winter 
months are much less severe. So likewise, in the coldest 
winter season, the temperature of Edinburgh is some de- 
grees warmer than that of London. From all, therefore, 
we have now stated, it must appear ebvious that, while 
we regard the sun as the most obvious source of heat, 
yet the heat so produced is modified by the direction 
which the solar rays take in reaching the earth, by the 
reflection and absorption they there undergo, and by the 
vicinity of the sea. 

Hitherto we have considered the heat produced on the 
surface of the earth by the direct and immediate action 
of the sun; but, independent of this, we have evidence 
of the existence of very intense heat in the central depths 
of the earth. In going down into deep mines, the tem- 
perature of the air has been found to increase as we de- 
scend, but the presence of the miners, the lamps and 
candles they use, and the explosions of gunpowder, ren- 
der many of such experiments very erroneous. Other 
methods, therefore, to examine into the truth of the sup- 
posed fact, have been had recourse to, such as boring 
and cutting niches into rocks, taking at the same time as 
much precaution as possible against every source of fal- 
lacy. Still the result has been the same, and leads to 
the inference that a very great heat exists at a depth of 
the earth, and which is beyond the reach of the sun’s in- 
fluence. The hot springs which abound not only in 
voleanic districts, but in various other parts of the world, 
also lead to the same conclusion ; and of these we need 
only refer to those which are celebrated as medicinal in 
England, France, Italy, and Germany. The most re- 
markable springs of this kind are found in Iceland, where 
the principal one is called the Geyser, and is situated in 
the middle of a plain surrounded by forty other springs 
of a smaller size. These throw up their waters to a very 
considerable height. The eruption commences with 
short jets, which graduully increase in size; the steam 
then rushes forth furiously, accompanied by a loud 
thundering noise, resembling, says Sir G. Mackenzie, 
the distant firing of artillery from a ship at sea until 
at last a great mass of water is raised to a height of 
seventy, eighty, or ninety feet. The Icelanders use 
the more temperate of these springs as warm baths ; 
in those that are hotter, or boiling, they boil their va- 
rious articles of food, taking only the precaution to cover 
the vessel used for the purpose to prevent the volca- 
nic odour giving a taste to their food. Volcanoes are 
also unquestionable proofs of the existence of this sub- 
terranean heat, which,’ we infer, inust exist at a consi- 
derable depth in the earth, because rocks which we know 
have their original position at such depths, are, during 
their violent action, ejected into the air actually liquified 
by heat. Some of these volcanoes seem to have ex- 
hausted themselves, and have become extinct, examples 
of which we find in the central parts of France and 
Germany. Others exist in a state of frequent or con- 
tinual activity, as is the case with Vesuvius, Avtna, 
Stromboli, and Hecla; besides which, we know, that 
owing to violent volcanic action, immense rocks are forced 
up often from a considerable depth, even from below the 
surface of the sea, and so form islands of greater or les- 
ser extent, So recently as the year 183], in the month 
of July, an island of this kind arose in the Mediter- 
ranean. The water was at first violently ayitated, after 
which vast quantities of smoke and white steam were 
evolved, and enormous masses of hot cinders, dust, 
&c. ejected several hundred feet into the air. Cap- 
tain Stenhouse landed on this island the following Au- 
gust, and estimated its circumference to be about a 
mile and a quarter. Rocks so formed are said to be of 
igneous origin, and of such rocks there are numerous ex- 
amples in the immediate neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 
Salisbury Crags, Arthur’s Seat, the Calton Hill, Inch- 
keith, North Berwick Law, present us with examples, 
each of these being of igneous origin, having been 
forced upwards by the agency of heat from a very 
considerable depth in the earth. In examining either 
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of these, we at unce see how these igneous rocks have 
rent. asunder and forced their way through superin- 
cumbent strata, now filling up the immense crevices they 
have torn open, and now overtunning the whole subja- 
cent mass. When these vast and powerful operations of 
nature. took place, terrible and sublime, indeed, must 
have been the convulsions exhibited, and altogether be- 
yond the range of the human imagination. From the 
facts here stated—from the temperature increasing in the 
deeper parts of rocks and mines—from the existence of 
hot springs in various parts of the world—from the phe- 
nomena exhibited by volcanoes, and the appearances of 
rocks that have visibly undergone a state of fusion, we 
are entitled to infer the existence of heat as a most im- 
portant agent beneath the surface of the earth; and 
whether it arise from central fire, or whether it be ge- 
nerated by some remarkable chemical actions that are in 
progress, has not been satisfactorily determined. In tak- 
ing this yeneral survey of the sources and influence of 
heat in nature, we ought not to omit observing, that it is 
often seen to arise from electricity. Even in this country, 
where thunder storms are by no means so violent’ as in 
other parts of the world, nothing is more common than 
for lightning to melt metallic substances, especially iron. 
Already, in our former article on light, we explained 
how it might be procured artificially by friction, or the 
rubbing of one body smartly against anotper by which 
method the New Hollanders, Arctic Highlanders of Baf- 
fin’s Bay, Fuegians, and other uncivilised tribes, are inthe 
habit of obtaining it. We likewise showed that it might 
be readily produced by concussion, or the violent col- 
lision of one body against another—as when a piece of 
flint is struck forcibly against a piece of iron; and fur- 
thermore stated that it might be kept up with a greater 
or lesser intensity by the burning of inflammable bodies, 
which is what is termed combustion. The compression 
of the particles of bodies nearer to each other is always 
more or less attended by an evolution of heat; and this 
is the case with air: for if a quantity of air be confined 
in a syringe, in which there isa piece of tinder at the 
bottom, and then violently compressed, sufficient heat is 
produced to ignite the tinder. It has also been recently 
shown by one of the members of the Academy of Paris, 
that water itself, when submitted toa pressure of twenty 
atmospheres, gives out a certain quantity of heat. But 
it will be asked, what is the nature of heat ? of what does 
it actually consist? In reply to which we shall simply state, 
that there are two opinions advocated; the one is, that 
heat consists of nothing more than a certain vibration or 
motion of the particles of the hot body; the other, that 
it does not consist of any such tremor of the particles of 
the heated body, but is itself an independent substance, 
being an extremely subtile and elastic fluid, contained 
and dispersed among the pores of matter. This latter 
view appears to us the most plalsible, and among other 
reasons for our thinking so, we may briefly state two :— 
The first is, that the addition of heat to a body increases 
its bulk, leading us to suppose that it receives some ad- 
dition; the second is, that bodies throw out or radiate 
their heat to a considerable distance, which could scarcely 
happen unless the heat so evolved were distinct, and 
independent of the body itself, whence it proceeds. Heat, 
therefore, we conclude, is a very subtile and elastie fluid ; 
but we should here mention, that some philosophers con- 
sider that light and heat are only modifications of each 
other, and this opinion has been very ingeniously sup- 
ported by Sir John Leslie, of the Edinburgh University. 
Whatever be the abstract nature of heat, its aceumula- 
tion in, or abstraction from, different bodies, gives rise to 
the most remarkable changes, which, as we proceed with 
these articles, we shall take every opportunity of explain- 
ing, at the same time referring especially to those phe- 
nomena of nature which, toa comprehensive mind, afford 
finer and grander illustrations of science than any experi- 
ments described for the laboratory of the chemist. 


THE GRIDIRON, 

OR PADDY MULLOWNEY’S TRAVELS IN FRANCE. 

A CERTAIN old gentleman in the west of Ireland, 
whose love of the ridiculous quite equalled his taste 
for claret and fox-hunting, was wont, upon certain 
festive occasions when opportunity offered, to amuse 
his friends by drawing out one of his servants who was 
exceeding fond of what he termed his “‘ thravels,” and 
in whom a good deal of whim, some queer stories, and 
perhaps, more than all, long and faithful services, had 
established a right of loquacity. He was one of those 
few trusty and privileged domestics, who, if his master 
unheedingly uttered a rash thing in, a fit of passion, 
would venture to sét him right. If the squire said, 
“ [ll turn that rascal off,” my friend Pat would say, 
‘*throth you wont, sir;” and Pat was always right ; 
for if any altercation arose upon the “ subject-matter 
in hand,” he was sure to throw in some good reason, 
either from former service, general good conduct, or 
the delinquent’s “ wife and childher,” that always 
turned the scale, 

But I am digressing ; on such merry meetings as I 
have alluded to, the master, after making certain 
“approaches,” as a military man would say, as tbe 
preparatory steps in laying siege to some extravaganza 
of his servant, might, perchance, assail Pat thus :— 
‘By the bye, Sir John (addressing a distinguished 
guest), Pat has a very curious story, which something 
you told me to-day reminds me of. You remember 
Pat,” turning to the man, evidently pleased at the no- 
Uce thus paid to himself )—‘‘ you remember that queer 
adventure you had in France ?” ; 

“ Throth I do, sir,” grins forth Pat. ; 

““ What !” exclaims Sir John, in feigned surprise, 
“was Pat ever in France ?” "i 4 

“* Indeed he was,” cries mine host; and Pat adds, 
“ay, and farther, plase your honour.” : 

“I assure you, Sir John,” continues my hoss, 
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* Pat told me a story once that surprised me very 
much, respecting the ignorance of the French.” 

“Indeed !” rejoins the baronet; ‘really, I always 
supposed the French to be a most accomplished people.” 

“ Throth then, they’re not, sir,” interrupts Pat. 4 

“ Oh, by no means,” adds mine host, shaking his 
head emphatically. 

“ | believe, Pat, ’twas when you were crossing the 
Atlantic ?” says the master, turning to Pat with a se- 
ductive air, and leading him into the “full and true ac- 
count”—(for Pat had thought fit to visit North Ame- 
rikay, for “a raison he had,” in the autumn ot the 
year ninety-eight.) : 

“ Yes, sir,” says Pat, “ the broad Atlantic,” a fa- 
vourite phrase of his, which he gave with a brogue as 
broad, almost, as the Atlantic itself. 

‘- lt was the time I was lost in crassin’ the broad 
Aclantic, a-comin’ home,” began Pat, decoyed into 
the recital ; “ whin the winds began to blow, and the 
sae to rowl, that you’d think the Colleen dhas (that 
was ‘her naine) would not have a mast left but what 
would rowl out of her. 

Well, sure enough, the masts went by the boord 
at last, and the pumps was choak’d (divil choak them 
for that same), and av coorse the wather gained an us, 
and, throth, to be filled with’ wather is neither good for 
man or baste; and she was sinkin’ fast, settlin’ down, 
as the sailors calls it, and faith I never, was good at 
settlin’ down in my life, and I liked it then less nor 
ever ; accordingly we prepared for the worst, and put 
out the boat, and got a sack o” bishkits, and a cashk 
0’ pork, and a kag o’ wather, and a thrifle o’ rum 
aboord, and any other little matthers we could think 
iv in the mortal hurry we wor in—and faith there 
was no time to be lost, for my darlint, the Colleen dhas, 
went down like a lump o’ lead, afore we wor many 
sthrokes o” the oar away from her. 

Well, we dhrifted away all that night, and next 
mornin’ we put up a blanket an the ind av a pole as 
well 2s we could, and thin we sailed iligant, for we 
dar’nt show a Stitch 0’ canvass the night before, be- 
kase it was blowin’ like bloody murther, savin’ your 
presence, and sure its the wondher of the world we 
woru’t swallay’d alive by the ragin’ sae. 

Well, away we wint, for more nor a week, and no- 
thin’ before our two good-lookin’ eyes but the canophy 
iv heaven, and the wide ocean—the broad Atlantic— 
not a thing was to be seen but the sae and sky; and 
though the sae and the sky is mighty purty things in 
themselves, throth they’re no great things when you’ve 
nothin’ else to look at for a week together—and the 
barest rock in the world, so it was land, would be 
more welkim. And then, soon enough throth, our 
provisions began to run low, the bishkits, and the wa- 
ther, and the rum—throth ¢hat was gone first of all, 
God help uz—and, oh! it was thin that starvation 
began to stare us in the face—“ Ob, murther, mur- 
ther, captain darlint,” says 1, “I wish we could see 
land any where,”’ says I. 

“ More power to your elbow, Paddy, my boy,” says 
he, “for sitch a good wish, aud throth its myself 
wishes the same.” 

“Oh,” says I, “that it may plaze you, sweet queen 
iv heaven, supposing it was only a dissolute island,” 
says I, *‘inhabited with Turks, sure they wouldn’t be 


such bad Chris $s as to refuse uz a bit and a sup.” 
“ Whisht, addy,’ says the captain, ‘“dou’t 


be talkin’ bad of any one,” says he; ‘ you don’t 
know how svon you may want a good word putin for 
yourself, if you should be called to quarters in th’ 
other world all of a suddent,” says he. 

** Thrue for you, captain darlint,”’ says I—I called 
him darlint, and made free wid him, you see, bekase 
-disthress makes uz all equal—“ thrue for you, captain 
jewel—God betune uz and harm, [ owe no man any 
spite’ — and throth that was only thruth. Well, 
the lasc bishkit was sarved out, and the wather 
itself was all gone at last, and we passed the night 
mighty cowld—well, at the brake o’ day the sun riz 
most beautiful out o’ the waves, that was as bright as 
‘silver-and as clear as cryshthal. But it was only the 
more crule upon uz, for we wor beginnin’ to feel ter- 
vible hungry; when all at wangt I thought I spied 
the land—I thought I felt my heart up in my throat 
in a minnit, and “ thundher and turf, captain,” says I, 
* look to leeward,” says I. 

* What for ?”? says he. 

*“T think I see the land,” says I. So he ups with 
his bring-’m-near—(that’s what the sailors call a spy- 
glass, sir), and looks out, and, sure enough. it was. 

** Hurra !” says he, “ we’re all right now; * pull 
away my boys, says he.” 

* Take care you’re not mistaken,” says 1; “ maybe 
its only a fog-bauk, captain darlint,” says I. 

“Oh no,” says he, ‘* it’s the land in airnest.” 

** Oh then, whereabouts in the wide world are we, 
captain ?” says 1; “maybe it id be in Roosia, or 
#rvosia, or the Garman Oceant,”’ says I. 

* Put, you fool,” says he—for he had that consaited 
way wid him—thinkin’ himself cleyerer nor any one 
else— that’s France,” says he. 

* Do you teli me so? aud how do you know it’s 
France it.is, captain dear ?” says [. 

» © Bekase this is the Bay o’ Bishky we’re in now,” 
says-he. 

“Throth I was thinkin’ so myself,” says I, “ by 
the row] it has; for I often heerd av it in regard o” 
chat same; and throth the likes iv it I never seen be- 
fore nor since, and, with the help o’ God, never will.”’ 

Well, with that my heart began to grow light ; and 


when I seen my life was safe, I began to grow twice 
hungrier nor ever—“ Su,” says I, ‘* captain jewel, I 
wish we had a gridiron.” 

“ Why, then,” says he, ‘‘ thundher and turf,” says 
he, ‘‘ what puts a gridiron into your head ?” 

“ Bekase I’m starvin’ with hunger,” savs I. 

“And sure, bad luck to you,” says he, ‘ you 
couldn’ ate a gridiron,” says he, “ barrin’ you wor 
a pelican o° the wildherness,” says he. 

“ Ate a gridiron!” says 1; ** och, in throth I’m not 
sitch a gommoch all out as that any how. But sure 
if we had a gridiron we could dress a beef-stake,” 
says I. : 

“ Arrah! but where’s the beef-stake ?”’ says he. 

“¢ Sure couldn’t we cut a slice aff the pork,”’ says I. 

“IT never thought o”’ that,’ says the captain, 
“ You're a clever fellow, Paddy,” says he, laughin’. 

“ There’s many a thrue word said in juke,”’ says I. 

“ Thrue for you, Paddy,” says he. 

“ Well, then,”’ says I, ‘‘if you put me ashore there 
beyant” (for we were nearin’ the land all the time), 
“and sure I can ax thim for to lind me the loan of a 
gridiron,” says I. 

* Oh the butther’s comin’ out o’ the stir-about in 
airnist now,” says he; “‘ you gommoch,” says he, 
‘sure I towld you before that’s France—and sure 
they’re all furriners there,” says the captain. 

“* Well,” says I, *¢ and how do you know but I’m 
as good a furriner myself as any o’ thim ?” 

‘* What do you mane ?” says he. 

“J mane,” says I, “ what I towld you, that I'm 
as good a furriner myself as any o’ thim.”” 

‘+ Make me sinsible,” says he. 

‘¢ By dad maybe that’s more nor me, or greater nor 
me, could do,” says I—and we all began to laugh at 
him, for I thought I’d pay him off for his bit o’ con- 
sait about the Garman Oceant. 

‘““ Leave aff your humbuggin’,” says he, ‘* I bid 
you, and tell me what it is you mane at all at all.” 

“* Parly voo Frongsay,”’ says I. 

“ Oh, your humble sarvant,” says he; “why, 
you’re a scholar, Paddy.” 

“ Throth you may say that,” says I. 

“Why, you’re a clever fellow, Paddy,” says the 
captain, jeerin’ like, 

* You're not the first that said that,’ says I, 
‘¢ whether you joke or no.” P 

“ But I’m in airnest,” says the captain—‘ and 
do you tell me, Paddy,” says he, ‘‘ that you spake 
Frinch ?” “ Parlyvoo Frongsay,” says I. 

‘* That bangs Banagher, and all the world knows 
Banagher bangs the divil—I never met the likes o° 
you, Paddy,” says he—‘“ pull away, boys, and put 
Paady ashore, and maybe we wont get a good belly- 
ful before long, 

So with that it was no sooner said nor done—they 
pulled away and got close into shore in less than no 
time, and run the boat up in a little creek, and a 
beautiful creek it was, with a lovely white sthrand ; 
and out I got, and it’s stiff enough in my limbs I was 
afther bein’ cramp’d up in the boat, and perished with 
the could and hunger; but I conthrived to scramble 
on, One way or the other, tow’rds a little bit iv a 
wood that was close to the shore, and she smoke curlin’ 
out of it quite timptin’ like. 

‘“ By the powdhers o’ war I’m all right,” says I; 
“ there's a house there’’—and sure enough there was, 
and a parcel of men, women, aud childher, ating their 
dinner round a table quite convaynient. And so I 
wint up to the door, aud I thought I’d be very civil 
to thim, as I heerd the Frinch was always mighty 


| ptlite intirely—and I thought I’d show them I knew 


what good manners was. 

So I took aif my hat, and making a low bow, says 
I, * God save all here,” says I. 

Well, to be sure, they all stopt ating at wanst, and 
began to stare at me, and faith they almost looked me 
out of countenance—and I thought to myself it was 
not good manners at all—more betoken from farriners, 
which they call somighty p’lites; but I never minded 
that, in regard of wantin’ the gridiron ; and so, says 
I, “I beg your pardon,” says I, ‘for the liberty I 
take, but it’s only bein’ in disthress in regard of 
ating,’ says I, “that I make bowld to throuble yez, 
and if you could lind me the loan of a gridiron,” says 
I, ‘* Vd be intirely obleeged to ye.” 

They all stared at me twice worse nor before, and 
with that, says I (knowing what was in their minds), 
“ indeed it’s thrue for you,” says I; “ I’m tathered 
to pieces, and God knows [ look quare enough, but 
it’s by raison of the storm,”’ says I, ‘‘ which dhruv us 
ashore here below, and we’re all starvin’,” says I. 

So thin they began to look at each other agin, and 
myself, seeing that they tuk me for a poor beggar 
comin’ to crave charity—with that, says I, “Oh! not 
atall,”’ savs I, ‘by no manes ; we have plenty 0’ mate 
ourselves there below, and we’ll dhress it,’’ says I, 
“if you would be plused to lind us the loan of a grid- 
iron,” said I, makin’ a low bow. 

Well, sir, with that, throth they stared at me twice 
worse nor ever, and faith I began to think that way- 
be the captain was wrong, and that it was not France 
at all at all—and so says I, “I beg pardon, sir,” 
says I, toa fine ould man, with a head of hair as 
white as silver—‘ maybe I’m undher a mistake,” 
says I; ‘* but I thought I was in France, sir: aren’t 
you furriners ?’’ says I—‘* Parly voo Frongsay 2” 

‘¢ We, munseer,’’ says he. 

“Then would you lind me the Joan of a gridiron,” 
says I, “if you plaze ?” 


Oh, it was thin that they @ared at me as if I had 
siven heads ; and faith myself began to feel flusthered 
like, and onaigy—and so says I, making a bow and 
scrape agin, “ I know it’s a liberty I take, sir,’’ says 
I, “but it’s only in the regard of bein’ cast away, 
and if you plaze, sir, says I, ‘‘ Parly voo Frongsay.”’ 

“* We, munseer,’’ says he, mighty sharp. 

“Then would you lind me the loan of a gridiron ?”” 
says I, ‘and you’ll obleege me.” 

Well, sir, the ould chap began to munseer me, but 
the divil a bit of a gridiron he’d gie me; and so | be- 
gan to think they were all neygars, for all their fine 
manners ; and throth my blood began to rise, and 
says I, “ If it was you was in disthress,” says I, ‘and 
if it was to ould Ireland you kem, it’s not only the 
gridiron they’d give you, if you ax’d it, but some- 
thing to put an it too, end the dhrop o’ dhrink into 
the bargain, and cead mile failte.” 

Well, the word cead mile failie seemed to sthreck 
his heart, and the ould chap cocked his ear, and so I 
thought I'd give him another offer, and make him 
sinsible at last; and so says I, wanst more, quite 
slow, that he might undherstand— Parly—voo— 
Frongsay, munseer ?” 

“We, munseer,” says he. 

‘Then lind me the loai of a gridiron,” says I, 
“and bad scram to you.” 

Well, bad win’ to the bit of it he’d gi’ me, and the 
ould chap begins bowin’ and scrapin’, and said some- 
thing or other about a long tongs. 

‘¢ Phoo !—the divil sweep yourself and your tongs,”” 
says 1; “I don’t want a tongs at all at all; but can’t 
you listen to raison,” says I—“ Parly voo Frongsay 2” 

‘- We, munseer.”’ 

“Then lind me the loan of a gridiron,” says I, 
‘and howld your prate.”’ 

Well, what would you think but he shook his ould 
neddle, as much as to say he wouldn’t; and so says 
I, * Bad cess to the likes o’ that I ever seen—throth 
if you wor in my country, it’s not that-a-way they'd 
use you ; the curse o’ the crows an you, you ould sin- 
ner,’ says 1; ‘‘the divil a longer J’ darken your 
door.” 

So he seen I was vex’d, and I thought, as I was 
turnin’ away, I seen him begin to relint, and that his 
conscience throubled him; and says I, turnin’ back, 
“ Well, I'll give you one chance more—you ould thief 
—are you a Chrishthan at all at all ?—are you a fur- 
riner 2?’ says I, ‘‘that all the world calls so p’lite. 
Bad luck to you, do you undherstand your own lan- 
guage ?—Parly voo Frongsay 2”’ says I. 

‘We, munseer,’’ says he. 

“Then, thunder and turf,” says I, ‘ will you lind 
me the loan of a gridiron ?” ° 

Well, sir, the divil resave the bit of it he’d gi’ me— 
and so with that, the “‘curse o’ the hungry an yon, ' 
you ould negarly villain,” says 1; “¢the back o’ my 
hand and the sowl o’ my fut to you; that you may 
want a gridiron yourself yet,’’ says I; ‘‘ and wherever 
I go, high and low, rich and poor, shall hear o’ yon,” 
says 1; and with that I left them there, sir, and kem 
away—and in throth it’s often since, that, I thought 
that it was remarkable.—From Lover's Legends and 
Stories of Ireland. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 
I HAVE now to lay before my juvenile readers a sketch 


| of the life and pursuits of one of the greatest men whom 


Great Britain has had the honour of having produced 
—a person alike distinguished for the great origi- 
nality and depth of his philosophic views, and the 
simplicity and amiableness of his character—one whom 
we are perhaps called on to admire more than to imi- 
tate, yet one whose virtues and piety may well serve 
as an example to individuals in every sphere of liie. 

Isaac Newton was born on the 25th of December 
1642, in the parish of Coltersworth, in Lincolnshire. 
His father was lord of the manor, and cultivated his 
own moderate paternal property. After receiving the 
rudiments of education in the usual manner, under 
the superintendence of his mother, he was sent, at the 
age of twelve, to the grammar school at Grantham, 
The bias of his early genius was shown by a skill in” 
mechanical contrivances, which excited great admira- 
tion. Whilst other boys were at play, his leisure was 
employed in forming working models of mills and ma- 
chinery; he constructed a water clock from an old 
box, which had an index moved by a piece of wood 
sinking as the drops fell from the bottom, and a regu- 
lar dial plate to indicate the hours. His scientilic 
paper kites, sent up in the dark, with Chinese paper 
lanterns attached to them, passed for meteors, and asto- 
nished the rustic gazers, at atime when such sights 
were rare and new: the yard of the house in which 
he lived, he turned into a useful sun-dial, by marking, 
from numerous observations, the hours upon the walls 
and roof. In his studies at school, his own report 
states him to have been negligent, till he was stimu- 
lated to exertion by the tyranny of a boy above him, 
on whom he determined to revenge himself, by pass- 
ing him in the class; and he never rested till he be- 
came the first scholar. ‘ 

His early attainments were not confined to me- 
chanics ; he showed a taste for the fine arts when he 


was a mere boy, and made very considerable profici- 
ency in drawing, without having received any instruc- 
tion; he copied prints, and even sketched portraits 
from life with tolerable fidelity and success, The walls 
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of his room were decora@d with these productions of 
his leisure hours. 

Newton possessed, from his own report, considerable 
facility in versifying, but, like all young men who 
are anxious to succeed in gaining a respectable liveli- 
hood, he gave up the idle trade for a more serious call- 
ing. He lived, when at Grantham, with Mr Clark, 
an apothecary, who was brother to an undermaster of 
the school. Miss Story, the young and blooming niece 
of Mrs Clark, was the only female who is supposed to 
have made any impression on the heart of Newton. 
Instead of playing with other boys, he was in the 
habit of making, for his convenience and amusement, 
little tables and carriages, which moved mechanically 
like Merlin’s chairs. His attachment to Miss Story 
ig said to have continued even after he was sent to 
college; but ashe could not marry without forfeiting 
his chance of a fellowship, and as he had no means of 
supporting a wife and family, he subdued his predi- 
lection in silence, and found consolation in the severest 
labour of study. He retained his feelings of kindness 
for her whilst she lived, visited her occasionally after 
she became Mrs Vincent, and, when she sunk into 
poverty, liberally supplied her wants. His utter un- 
fitness for the humble and laborious details of a far- 
mer’s life was manifested by degrees ; he was frequently 
reading under a tree when he should have been in- 
specting cattle, or superintending labourers; and when 
he was sent to dispose of farming produceat Grantham 
market, he was occupied in solving mathematical 
problems, in a garret or hay-loft, whilst the business 
was transacted by an old servant who had accompanied 
him to town. These strong indications of the bias of 
his disposition were not neglected by his anxious 
mother; she sent him again fora few months to school, 
and on the 5th of June 1660, he was admitted a stu- 
dent of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The combination of industry and talents, with an 
amiable disposition and unassuming manners, natu- 
rally Attracted the notice of his tutors, and the friend- 
ship of his admiring companions ; amongst these was 
Isaac Barrow, afterwards justly celebrated as a preacher 
and a mathematician. Saunderson’s Logic, Kepler’s 
Optics, and the Arithmetic of Infinites, by Wallis, 
were the books first studied by Newton at Cambridge. 
He read the Geometry of Descartes diligently, and 
looked into the subject of judicial astrology, which 
then engaged some attention. He read little of Huclid, 


and is said to have regretted, in a subsequent part of | 


his life, that he had not studied the old mathemati- 
cians more deeply. He was methodical in every thing ; 
he kept a regular account of all his expenses at Cam- 
bridge, and under the date 1664, it is recorded that 
he purchased a prism: the fact of his buying a small 
piece of common glass may appear insigniticant and 
trifling in itself, but it acquires 4 deep interest when 
it is considered as the foundation of his brilliant dis- 
eoveries in the science of optics. [For the nature of 
these discoveries, see article PopULAR INFORMATION 
on ScreNCE, in the 20th number of the Journal. } 

In 1665, the students of the University of Cam- 


bridge were suddenly dispersed by the breaking out | 


of a pestilential disorder in the place. Newton retired 


for safety to his paternal estate; and though he lost | 
for a time the advantages of public libraries and lite- | 


rary conversation, he rendered the years of his retreat 
a memorable era in his own existence, and in the his- 
tory of science, by another of his great discoveries, 
that of the theory of gravitation, or the tendency of 
bodies towards the centre of our globe. 
was never idle; experiments, conclusions, and reflec- 


tions, occupied it continually. He saw an apple fall | 
from ‘a tree, and immediately began to consider the | 


general laws which must regulate all falling bodies. 
At that time a degree had never been actually mea- 
sured upon the surface of the earth ; his first attempts 
to account for the wonders of the whole solar system, 
by the principle of gravitation alone, were therefore 


His mind | 


imperfect, from the want of sufficient data; but re- | 
suming the subject afterwards, he found that the 


same cause which made an apple fall to the ground, 


| the truth of revealed religion, which is demonstrated 


retained the moon and planets in their orbits, and re- | 
gulated, with a simplicity and power truly wonderful, | 


the motions of all the heavenly bodies. 


On his return to Cambridge in 1667, he was elected | 


Fellow of Trinity College, and two years afterwards 
he was appointed Professor of Mathematics in the 
place of his friend Dr Barrow, who resigned. His 
great discoveries in the science of optics formed for 
some time the principal subject of his lectures, and his 
new theory of light and colours was explained, with a 
clearaess arising from perfect knowledge, to the satis- 
faction of a crowded ‘and admiring audience. He was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1671, and is 
reputed to have been compelled to apply for a dispen- 
sation from the usaal payment of one shilling weekly, 
which is contributed by each member towards the ex- 
penses. 
except what he derived from his college and his pro- 
fessorship, the produce of his estate being absorbed 
in supporting his mother and her family. His perso- 
nal wishes were so moderate that he never could re- 


gret the want of money, except inasmuch as it limited | 


his purchases of books and scientifical instruments, 
and restricted his power of relieving the distress of 
others. About the year 1683, he composed his great 
work, entitled The Mathematical Principles of Natu- 
ral Philosophy. In 1688, the memorable year of the 
Revolution, he was chosen to represent the Univer- 
sity in Parliament, and the honour thus conferred on 


He had at this period of his life no income | 


him was repeated in 1701. His great merit at last 
attracted the notice of those who had it in their power 
to bestow substantial rewards, and he was appointed 
Warden of the Mint, an office for which his patient 
and accurate investigations singularly fitted him, and 
which he held with general approbation till his death. 
Honours and emoluments now flowed fast upon him. 
Leibnitz, having felt envious of the discoveries of 
Newton, tried to revenge himself by sending over a 
problem, which he thought would show his superiority, 
by baffling the skill of the- English mathematicians : 
it was received by Newton in the evening after his 
usual day’s labour at the Mint, and he solved it before 
he retired to rest. After this there was no further 
attempt made to traduce his fame. In 1705, he re- 
ceived: the honour of knighthood from Queen Anne. 

Newton’s benevolence of disposition led him to per- 
form all the minor duties of social life with great 
exactness ; he paid and received frequent visits ; he as- 
sumed no superiority in his conversation ; he was can- | 
did, cheerful, and affable ; his society was therefore 
much sought, and he submitted to intrusions on his 
valuable time without amurmur; but by early rising, 
and bya methodical distribution of his hours, he found 
leisure to study and compose, and every moment which 
he could command he passed with a pen in his hand 
and a book before him. He was generous and chari- 
table—one of his maxims being, that those who gave 
nothing before death, never, in fact, gave at all—a 
sentiment which ought to fall as a solemn admonition 
on the ear of those miserable-minded men who bequeath 
their property for such purposes as may purchase a 
character for philanthropy after death. His wonder- 
ful faculties were very little impaired, even in extreme 
old age; and his cheerful disposition, combined with 
temperance and a constitution naturally sound, pre- 
served him from the usual infirmities of life. He was 
of middle size, with a figure inclining to plumpness ; 
his eyes were animated, piercing, and intelligent ; the 
general expression of his countenance was full of life 
and kindness ; his sight was preserved to the last, and 
his hair in the decline of his days was white as snow. 
The severe trial of bodily suffering was reserved for the 
last stage of his existence, and he supported it with 
characteristic resignation. On the 20th of March 
1726, he expired at the advanced age of eighty-four 
years. 

The character of Newton cannot be delineated and 
discussed like that of ordinary men; its unity is so 
beautiful, that the biographer must dwell upon it with 
delight, and the inquiry, by what means he attained 
an undisputed superiority over his fellow-creatures, 
must be both interesting and useful. It has been as- 
serted that all men are born equal in talents, and that: 
the difference which exists amongst them is the effect 
of education ; but this is disproved by the observation 
of every parent and every schoolmaster, a decided in- 
equality in capacity for receiving instruction being ex- 
hibited distinctly by children even in infancy. New- 
ton was endowed with talents of the highest order, 
but those who are less eminently gifted may study his 
life with advantage, and derive instruction from every 
part of his career. With a power of intellect almost 
divine, he demonstrated the motions of the planets, 
the orbits of the comets, and the cause of the tides of 
the ocean ; he investigated, with complete success, the 
properties of light and colours, which no man before 
had even suspected; he was the diligent, sagacious, 
faithful interpreter of nature, antiquity, and Scripture; 
his philosophy tended to exalt the glory of the Creator ; 
and he exhibited in his manners the purity and sim- 
plicity of the doctrines of the Gospel. He was a firm 
believer in Christianity, not as men in general believe, 
by coldly assenting to the truth of doctrines, merely 
because they have been early inculcated by parents 
and preceptors. He was deeply learned in history 
and chronology, and he applied the unrivalled powers 
of his mighty intellect to the complete examination of 
a subject, compared with which all others sink into 
insignificance ; the result was a clear conviction of 


in all his works, and which was still more effectually 
shown in his lite and conduct. Those who consider 
his character will duly appreciate the value of his 
testimony.—Clayton’s Sketches in Biography. 


LEYDEN. 

Leyden is built on the ancient bed of the Rhine, a 
branch of which river still passes through it, and gives 
the name of Rhynland to the surrounding country. The 
town contains about thirty thousand inhabitants, and a 
hundred and forty-five stone bridges, forming communi- 
cations between the islands into which Leyden is divided 
by numerous canals. Every street is undermined by 
sewers. One of theseisa mile in length, and sufficiently 
large to admit a boat for the purpose of cleansing it. The 
gutters are covered with boards only, raised at pleasure, 
to receive the dirt. Leyden signalised itself in 1573, by 
the stand it made against the Spaniards, when the Duke 
of Alva had subjected the whole of Holland except this. 
gallant town. ‘The distress to which the besieged were | 
reduced is scarcely surpassed in the history of Europe. | 
Probably none but the Jews have ever suffered greater | 
horrors. For seven weeks the flesh of dogs and horses, | 
with a few roots and herbs, formed the only food of the | 
inbabitants. At length the elements interposed on be- 
half of the sufferers; one of the dykes was burst by an 


| equinoctial.gale ; the whole country was inundated : and | 


the deluge that drove away the Spaniards bore on the 


surface of its waters boats laden with provisions sent from 
all quarters to the relief of the town. To reward their | 
' bravery, the Prince of Orange offered the burghers an 


university, or exemption from taxes for a certain number 
of years. Preferring the former, they have received a 
just reward in the rise amongst them of many who, in 
various departments of science, have attained an emi- 
nence on which they stand conspicuous to posterity. 
Foremost in this noble company is, Boerhaave, whose ta- 
lents and perseverance raised him to the rank of the first 
chemist and physician of hisday. He professed these 
sciences inthe university ; and in the examination-room 
his picture is suspended, with those of all who have held 
the office of professor here. In this venerable society. 
we remarked the portraits of Scaliger, Salmatius, Wit- 
sius, and Arminius. The painter Gerard Douw was a 
native of Leyden, and Rembrandt of its immediate vici- 
nity. The botanical garden does honour to the taste 
and science with which it was arranged by Boerhaave, 
who planted there two palm-trees, the living memorials 
of that great master. The anatomical theatre also is 
worthy of such a patron; as are the museums of natural 
history and antiquities, which contain some of the finest 
collections in Europe of stuffed animals, skeletons, and 
minerals, besides twenty-four mummies.—LEJliot’s North 
of Europe. 
RATTLING ROARING WILLIE. 

A Scottish border minstrel, of whom tradition relates 
a variety of anecdotes, was a person called by the coun- 
try people Rattling Roaring Willie, a soubriquet probably 
derived from his bullying disposition; being, it would 
seem, such a roaring boy as is frequently mentioned in 
old plays. It is mentioned of Willie, who was among the 
last of the minstrels, that while drinking at a place called 
Newmill, upon Teviot, about five miles above Hawick, 
he chanced to quarrel with one of his own profession, 
who was usually distinguished by the odd name of Sweet 
Milk, from a place on Rule Water so called. They re- 
tired to a meadow on the opposite side of the Teviot, to 
decide the contest with their swords—and Sweet Milk 
was killed on the spot. A thorn tree marks the scene 
of the murder, which is still called Sweet Milk Thorn. 
Willie was taken and executed at Jedburgh, bequeathing 
his name to the beautiful Scotch air, called “ Rattling 
Roaring Willie.” A song was also composed, illustrating 
his history and woeful end, which terminates with the 
following verse :— 

The lasses of Ousenam water 
Are rugging and riving their hair ; 
And a’ for the sake of Willie, 
His beauty was so fair. 
His beauty was so fair, 
And comely for to see ; 
And drink will be dear to Willie 
When Sweet Milk gars him dee. 
MOZART. 

The charity of this great musician was once appealed to 
on the street by an old acquaintance, who had seen better 
days. Mozart put his hand into his pocket, but found 
nothing there ; the discovery was embarrassing and pain- 
ful under such circumstances, but immediately an idea 
occurred to that great genius; he requested the man to 
wait—stepped into a coffee-room, and there instant! 
composed a minuet, folded up the paper, and gave it to 
the applicant, recommending him to give it to a music- 
dealer in the city, who, when he saw the contents, would 
give him something. The man received five louis dors. 
It is needless to observe, that the minuet is considered a 
masterpiece, it being the production of an artist who 
composed nothing but masterpieces; but it is more 
striking, as it displays an extraordinary deyree of musical 
learning, as well as originality. 


AN AMERICAN TRADITION. 
[By Mrs Cu 


THE county of Strafford, New Hampshire, is remark- 
able for its wild and broken scenery. Ranges of hills, 
towering one above another, as if eager to look upon 
the beautiful country, which afar off lies sleeping in 
th embrace of the clouds—precipices from which the 
eagle delights to build his eyry—dells rugged and 
tangled with dark and deep ravines, form the magni- 
ficent characteristic of this picturesque region. ~ 

A high precipice, called Chocorua’s Cliff, is rendered 
peculiarly interesting by a legend, which tradition 
alone has saved from utter oblivion. This spot, being 
in the midst of very romantic scenery, is little known, 
and less visited ; for the vicinity is as yet untraversed 
by rail-roads or canals, and no “‘ mountain house,” 
perched on the tremendous battlements, allures the 
traveller hither to mock the majesty of mature with 
the insipidities of fashion. 

In olden time, when Goffe and Whalley passed for 
wizards and mountain-spirits among the superstitious, 
the vicinity of the spot we have been describing was 
occupied by a very small colony, which, either from 
discontent or enterprise, had retired into this remote 
part of New Hampshire. Most of them were ordinary 
men, led to this independent mode of life by impatience 
of restraint, which as frequently accompanies vulgar 
obstinacy as generous pride. But there was one mas- 
ter-spirit among them, who was capable of a higher 
destiny than he ever fulfilled. The consciousness of 
this stamped something of proud humility on the face 
of Cornelius Campbell, something of a haughty spirit, 
strongly curbed by circumstances he could not.control, 
and at which he scornedto murmur. He assumed su- 
periority ; but unconsciously there was thrown around 
him the spell of intellect, and his companions felt, they 
knew not why, that he “was among them, but not 
of them.” His stature was gigantic, and he had the 


| bold quick tread of one who had wandered frequently 


and fearlessly among the terrible hiding-places of na- 
ture. His voice was harsh, but his whole countenance 
possessed singular capabilities for tenderness of .ex- 
pression; and sometimes, under the gentle influence 
of domestic excitement, his bard features would be 
rapidly lighted up, seeming like the sunshine. flying 
over the shaded fields in an April day. 
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His companion was one peculiarly calculated to ex- 
cite and retain the deep strong energies of manly love. 
She had possessed extraordinary beauty, and had, 
in the full maturity of an excellent judgment, relin- 
quished several splendid alliances, and incurred her 
father’s displeasure for the sake of Cornelius Campbell. 
Had political circumstances proved favourable, his ta- 
lents and ambition would unquestionably have worked 
‘ont a path to emolument and fame; but he had been 
a zealous and active enemy of the Stuarts, and the re- 
storation of Charles the Second was a deathblow to his 
hopes of advancement in his own country. Immedi- 
ate flight became necessary ; America was the chosen 
place of refuge, and to this solitary spot he withdrew 
with his family. 

A small settlement, in such a remote place, was of 
course subject to inconvenience and occasional suffer- 
ing. From the Indians they received neither injury 
nor insult. Nocause of quarrel had ever arisen ; and 
although their frequent visits were sometimes trouble- 
some, they never had given indications of jealousy or | 
malice. Chocorua was considered a prophet among 
them, and, as such, an object of peculiar respect. He 
had a mind which education and motive would have 
nerved with giant strength ; but growing up in savage 
freedom, it wasted itself in fury and ungovernable 
passions. There was something fearfulin the quiet 
haughtiness of his lip—it seemed so like slumbering 
power, too proud to be lightly roused, and too impla- 

cable to sleep again. In his small black fiery eye, 
expression lay coiled up like a beautiful snake. The 
white people knew that his hatred would be terrible ; 
but they had never provoked it, and even the children 
became too much accustomed to him to fear him. 

Chocorua had a son about nine or ten years old, to 
whom Caroline Campbell had occasionally made such 
gaudy presents as were likely to attract his savage 
fancy. This won the child’s affections, so that he be- 
came a familiar visitant, almost an inmate of their 
dwelling ; and being unrestrained by the courtesies 
of civilised life, he would inspect every thing, and taste 
of every thing which came in his way. Some poison, 
prepared for a mischievous fox which had long troubled 
the little settlement, was discovered and drunk by the 
Indian boy, and he went home to his father to sicken 
and die. 

From that moment jealousy and hatred took posses- 
sion of Chocorua’s soul. He never told his suspicions ; 
he brooded over them in secret, to nourish the deadly 
revenge he contemplated against Cornelius Campbell. 

The story of Indian animosity is always the same. 
Campbell left his hut for the fields early one bright 
balmy morning in June. Still a lover, though ten 
‘years a husband, his last look was turned towards his 
wife, answering her parting smile—his last action a 
kiss for each of his children. When he returned, they 
were dead—all dead! and their disfigured bodies too 
surely showed that an Indian’s hand had done the 
work ! 

In such a mind, grief, like all other emotions, was 
tempestuous. Home had been to him the only ver- 
dant spot in the wide desert of life. In his wife and 
children he had red up all his life-heart, and now 
they were tor im. The remembrance of her 
love clung to himWke the death-grapple of a drown- 
ing man, sucking him down, down into darkness and 
death. ‘This was followed bya calm a thousand times 
more terrible—the creeping agony of despair, that 
brings with it no power of resistance. 

“ As if the dead. could feel 
The icy worm around him steal.” 


For many days, those who knew and reverenced 
him feared thatthe spark of reason was for ever extin. 
guished. But it rekindled again, and with it came a 
wild demoniacspirit of revenge. The death-groan of 
Chocorua would make him smile even in his dreams ; 
and when he looked, death seemed too pitiful a ven- 
geance for the anguish that was eating into his very 
soul. 

Chocorua’s brethren were absent on a hunting ex- 
pedition when he committed the murder; and those 
who watched his movements observed that he fre- 
gnently climbed the high precipice, which afterwards 
took his name, probably looking out for their return. 
Here Campbell resolved to effect his deadly purpose. 
Having traced the dark-minded prophet to his lair, he 
was one morning startled ata loud voice, from beneath 
the precipice, commanding him to throw himself into 
thedeep abyss below. He knew the voice of his enemy, 
and replied with an Indian’s calmness, “the Great 
Spirit gave life to Chocorua, and Chocorua will not 
‘throw it away at the command of a white man.” 
“ Then, hear the Great Spirit speak in the white man’s | 

thunder !”” exclaimed Campbell, as he pointed his rifle | 
tothe precipice. Chocorua, though fierce and fearless | 
as the panther, had never overcome his dread of fire- 
arms. He placed his hands upon his ears to shut out 
the stunning report; the nextmoment the blood bub- 
bled from his neck, and she reeled fearfully on the edge 
of theprecipice. But, recovering and raising himself 
on his hands, he'spoke in a voice rendered more terrific 
as its huskiness increased—‘‘ A curse upon ye, white 
men! May theGreat Spirit curse ye when‘he speaks 
in the clouds, and his words are fire! Chocorua had 
a son—and ye killed him while his eye ‘still loved to 
look on the brightsun and ‘the green earth! The evil 
spirit breathe death upon your cattle! Your graves 
lie in the war,path of the Indians! Panthers howl, 
and wolves fatten over your bones! Chocorua goes 


to the Great Spirit—his curse stays with the white 
men.” 


inaudible maledictions—and they left his bones to 
whiten in the sun. 
tlement. 
busy among them ; the winds tore up trees and hurled 
them attheir dwellings ; their crops were blasted, their 
cattle died, and sickness came upon their strongest 


The prophet sunk upon the ground—still uttering 


But his curse rested on the set- 
The tomahawk and the scalping-knife were 


men. At last the remnant of them departed from the 
fatal spot, to mingle with more populous and fortunate 
colonies. Campbell became a hermit, seldom seeking 
his fellow-men ; and two years after the dispersion of 
this colony, he was found dead in his hut. 

To this day the town of Burton, in New Hampshire, 
is remarkable for a pestilence which infects its cattle ; 
and the superstitious think that Chocorua’s spirit still 
sits enthroned upon his precipice, breathing curses 
upon them. 


A CUP OF GENUINE SHERRY. 


THE information formerly conveyed relative to wines, 
ancient and modern, will be rendered more complete 
by the following account of the mode of managing the 
sherry wines previous to their shipment for this coun- 
try, as given by Sir Arthur de Capell Brooke, in his 
recently published work, entitled “* Sketches of Spain 
and Morocco.” It will be remembered that sherry 
takes its name from tbe town of Xeres in Spain, which 
is the chief seat of its manufacture. 

“ Nothing at Keres so much surprises the stranger, 
and is more worthy of his inspection, than the bodegas 
or wine-vaults. The vintage itself, though interesting, 
has nothing particularly striking or picturesque in it ; 
and after having walked through the broiling vine- 
yards, and seen the process of picking and pressing 
the grapes, the curiosity of the traveller will be satis- 
fied. There are few, however, who would not feel 
inclined, I think, to repeat their visits more than once 
to the bodegas. The term wine-vaults is ill suited to 
convey an idea of these really splendid and extraordi- 
nary establishments, which I should class among the 
things best worth seeing in Spain. Instead of descend- 
ing into a dark, low, grovelling, and nasty magazine, 
like the London-dock wine-vaults, spacious as they 
are, you first pass through a street, one entire side of 
which, for the extent of a quarter of a mile, is occu- 
pied by one of these bodegas; ‘and, entering through 
large folding doors, you find yourself, to your asto- 
nishment, in what at first sight appears to be a church 
of considerable dimensions, with a lofty roof, and di- 
vided into spacious aisles. 

In the centre you see, in large characters, ‘ Bodega 
of Jesus ;’ and, at the sides, ‘Nave of St Andrew, 
St Pedro, St Jago.” Your eye soon runs along the 
lower part of the building, and you see some thousand 
butts of wine ranged along the aisles and against the 
arched pillars. A delicious fragrance, which you easily 
recognise, soon convinces you, notwithstanding the 
pious inscriptions you have been reading, that you are 
in a place exclusively dedicated to the enjoyments of 
the body. 

On entering, you are waited upon by the superin- 
tendant of the bodega, who accompanies you through 
the different aisles, and who explains to you, in pass- 
ing each barrel, the name, quality, age, and peculiar 
flavour of the wine within it; and in order that you 
may understand it practically as well as theoretically, 
his observations are rendered clear and intelligible by a 
full glass of the delicious liquor. You proceed thus 
slowly through the whole range of the bodega, occa- 
sionally reposing, like Bacchus, astride of a large butt, 
and sipping bumpers of luscious Paxareti, fragrant 
Muscatel, or dark cream Sherry, half a century old. 
While in the outside every thing is blazing with the 
intenseness of the noontide heat, within, a coldness, 
and asoft mellow light, prevail; and you fancy you 
should like to pass the remainder of your days in this 
pleasant retreat. In this manner you keep on quaff- 
ing the nectar which is so liberally supplied you, till 
you think it high time to make your retreat into the 
het and dusty streets of Xeres. 

Each wine establishment is conducted by an over- 
seer, who is called the capataz, and to whom is en- 
trusted the purchasing of the different wines from the 
grower, the selection and the mixing of them, as also | 
the proving and tasting of the brandies required. | 
The interior of one of these large bodegas may be| 
compared to an immense hospital tilled with patients, | 
and the capataz, or superintendant, to the visiting | 
physician. The former goes his daily round, accom- | 
panied by one of the superintendants, whom we will 
call the apothecary. As he passes each butt, he be. 
gins his inquiry into the state of each patient; not by 
feeling his pulse, but by tapping, which is immediately 
performed ‘by his attendant, who runs a spike into it, 
and presents him with a bumper of its contents. On 
tasting it, he may probably find that the wine is sick, 
as it is called by the merchants, being usually the case 
with young wines: a jar or two of brandy is there- 
fore prescribed for the invalid, and the dose is forth- 
with administered. A second butt may be found to be 
equally qualmish, and is relieved in the same manner. 
Phe body or constitution of a third may probably be 
naturally weak and delicate ; this is strengthened and 
improved by being mixed with wine which is sounder 
and stronger: while a fourth may be at the very last 
extremity, so as to require the application of musk. 
Speaking, ‘however, more seriously, the bodega re- 


quires a great deal of skill, constant attention, a nice 
taste, and a discriminating judgment in the selection 
not only of the wines but of the brandies; in the im- 
proving the delicacy and flavour of the former, increas- 
ing or diminishing the body, dryness, and colour, 
and finally giving such a variety of shades, and dif- 
ferences in flavour and price, as may best snit the 
particular market, and gratify the taste and appetite 
of John Bull. 

With this I shall conclude the remarks I have been 
making, merely observing that, however far we may 
be from drinking the sherry wine in its original state 
in our own country, owing to the impossibility of pre- 
serving it without the addition of a spirituous body, 
it is so very superior to the lighter kinds of sherry, 
which are drunk in their pure state, and which sup- 
ply the general consumption in the country, that the 
last-mentioned wines cannot be compared toit. To 
the wealthy merchants and exporters of Xeres, we 
are indebted for a wine which, like port, may be call- 
ed a sound British wine, and which is far more suit- 
able to an English constitution and climate than the 
lighter wines of France and the Rhine.” : 

We haye all heard of certain idle enthusiasts who 
have studied the Spanish tongue for the purpose of 
reading Don Quixote in the original—who have tra- 
velled a thousand miles to taste the waters of the Jor- 
dan, or a mouthful of snow from Mont Blanc—to 
wash their hands inthe Pacific, or see the sun rise 
from the summit of the great Pyramid. In the same 
feeling of devotion, who would not, after perusing the 
account of the travelled baronet, wish to set out on an 
expedition to quaff a cup of genuine sherry in the cool 
bodegas of Xeres ? 


RISE OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 
Havine established factories in India, the East India 
Company found no other obstacle to its success than 
the hostility of the Dutch, which was long very for- 
midable. ‘ The Dutch (continues Macculloch, in the 
Dictionary of Commerce) endeavoured to obtain the 
exclusive possession of the spice trade, and were not at 
all scrupulous about the means by which they at- 
tempted to bring about their favourite object. The 
English, on their part, naturally exerted themselves 
to obtain a share of so valuable a commerce; and as 
neither party was disposed to abandon its views and 
pretensions, the most violent animosities grew up be- 
tween them. During the civil war, Indian affairs 
were necessarily lost sight of; and the Dutch con- 
tinued, until the ascendancy of the republican party 
had been established, to reign triumphant in the East, 
where the English commerce was nearly annihilated. 
But, notwithstanding their depressed condition, the 
Company’s servants in India laid the foundation, dur- 
ing the period in question, of the settlements at Ma- 
dras and in Bengal. Permission to build Fort St 
George was obtained from the native authorities in 
1640. In 1658, Madras was raised to the station of a 
Presidency. In 1645, the Company began to esta- 
blish factories in Bengal, the principal of which was 
at Hoogly. These were for a lengthened period sub- 
ordinate to the presidency of Madras, 

No sooner, however, had the civil wars terminated, 
than the arms and councils.of Cromwell retrieved the 
situation of our affairs in India. The war which 
broke, out between the Long Parliament and the Dutch 
in 1652, was eminently injurious to the latter. The 
charter under which the East India Company prose- 
cuted their exclusive trade to India being merely a 
grant from the crown, and not ratified by any act of 
Parliament, was understood by the merchants to be 
at an end when Charles I. was deposed. They were 
confirmed in this view of the matter, from the circum. 
stance of Charles having himself granted, in 1635, 
a charter to Sir William Courten and others, autho. 
rising them to trade with those parts of India with 
which the Company had not established any regular 
intercourse. The reasons alleged in justification of 
this measure, by the crown, were, thatithe East India 
Company had neglected to establish fortified factories, 
or seats of trade, to which the king’s subjects could 
resort with safety; that they had consulted their own 
interests only, without any regard to the king’s re- 


| venue; and, in general, that they had broken the con- 


dition on which their charter and exclusive privileges 
had been granted tothem. Courten’s association, for 


| the foundation of which such satisfactory reasons had 


been assigned, continued to trade with India during 
the remainder of Charles’s reign; and no sooner had 
the arms of the Commonwealth forced the Dutch to 
desist from their depredations, and to make repara- 
tions for the injuries they had inflicted on the English 
in India, than private adventurers engaged in great 
numbers inthe Indian trade, and carried it on with a 
zeal, economy, and success, that monopoly can never 
expect to rival. It is stated in alittle work, entitled 
Britannia Languens, published in 1680 (the author 
of which has evidently been a well-inturmed and 
intelligent person), that, during the years 1653, 
1654, 1655, and 1656, when the trade to India was 
open, the private traders imported East Indian com- 
modities in such large quantities, and sold them at 
such reduced prices, that they not only-supplied the 
British markets, but had even come into successful 
competition with the Dutch in the market of Amster- 
dam, and very much sunk the shares of the Dutch 
East India Company. This circumstance naturally 
excited the greatest apprehensions on the part of the 
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wards the spot where this disgusting mess was cooking. 

Not a native was now near it; ahot fetid steam kept 

occasionally bursting from the smothered mass ; and the 

same dog we had seen with the head now crept from 

beneath the bushes, and sneaked towards the village ; 

to add to the gloominess of the whole, a large hawk 

rose heavily from the very spot where the poor victim 
had been cut in pieces. My friend and I sat gazing 

on this melancholy place ; it was a lowering gusty day, 
and the moaning of the wind through the bushes, as 
it swept round the hill on which we were, seemed in 
unison with our feelings. After some time spent in 
contemplating the miserable scene before us, during 
which we gave full vent to the-most passionate excla- 
mations of disgust, we determined to spoil this intended 
feast.. This resolution formed, we rose to execute it. 
I ran off to our beach, leaving Duke on guard, and, 
collecting all the white men I could, Linformed them 
of what had happened, and asked them if they would 
assist in destroying the oven, and burying the remains 
of the girl: they consented, and each having provided 
himself with a shovel era pickaxe, we repaired in a 
body to the spot. Atvi and his friends had by some 
means been informed of our intention, and they came 
out to prevent-it. He used various threats, to deter 
us, and seemed highly indignant ; but as none of his 

followers appeared willing tocome to blows, and seemed 
ashamed that such a transaction should have been dis- 
covered by us, we were permitted by them to do as we 
chose. We accordingly dug a tolerably deep graves 
then we resolutely attacked the oven. On removing 
the earth and leaves, the shocking spectacle was pre- 
sented to our view—the four quarters of a human body 
half roasted. During our work, clouds of steam en-' 
veloped us, and the disgust created by our task was 
almost overpowering. We collected all the parts we 
could recognise ; the heart was placed separately, we 
supposed, as a savoury morsel for the chief himself. 
We placed the whole in the grave, which we filled up 
as well as we could, and then broke and scattered the 
oven.” And when they were gone, the natives dis- 
interred their favourite dish, and ate if. 


Dutch Hast India Company; for, besides the danger 
that they now ran of being deprived, by the active 
competition of the English merchants, of a consider- 
able part of the trade which they had previously en- 
joyed, they could hardly expect that, if the trade were 
thrown open in England, the monopoly would continue 
in Holland. \ 

Feeling that it was impossible to contend with the 
private adventurers under a system of fair competi- 
tion, the moment the treaty with the Dutch had been 
concluded, the Company began to solicit a renewal of 
their charter, which they succeeded in receiving from 
Cromwell in 1657. Charles II. confirmed this charter 
in 166L, and at the same time conferred on them the 
power of making peace or war with any people nod of 
the Christian religion; of establishing fortifications, 
garrisons, and colonies ; of exporting ammunition and 
stores to their settlements duty free; of seizing and 
sending to England such British subjects as should be 
found trading to India without their leave; and of 
exercising civil and criminal jurisdiction in their set- 
tlements, according to the laws of England.  Siill, 
however, as this charter was not fully confirmed by 
any act of Parliament, it did not prevent traders,, or 
interlopers, as they were termed, from appearing with- 
in the limits of the Company’s territories. Hence 
their monopoly was by no means complete ; and it was 
not till after the Revolution that the authority of Par- 
liament was interposed to enable the Company wholly 
to engross the trade with the Hast. 

In addition to the losses arising from this source, 
the Company’s trade suffered severely during the reign 
of Charles IL. from the hostilities that were then waged 
with the Dutch, and from the confusion and disorders 
caused by the contests among the native princes; but 
in 1668, the Company obtained a very valuable acqui- 
sition in the island of Bombay. Charles II. acquired 
this island as part of the marriage portion of his wife, 
Catherine of Portugal, and it was now made over to 
the Company on condition of their not selling or alien- 
ating it to any persons whatever, except such as were 
subjects of the British crown. They were allowed 
to legislate for their new possession; but it was 
enjoined that their laws should be consonant to 
reason, and as near as might be agreeable to the 
practiceof England. They were authorised to main- 
tain their dominion by force of arms; and the na- 
tives of Bombay were declared to have the same 
liberties as natural-born subjects. The Company’s 
western presidency was soon after transferred from 
Surat to Bombay. But the reign of Charles II. is 
chiefly memorable in the Company’s annals, from its 
being the commencement of the tea trade. The first 
notice of tea in the Company’s records is found in a 
dispatch, addressed to their agent at Bantam, dated 
24th January 1667-8, in which he is desired to send 
home 100 lbs. of tea, the best he can get. Such was 
the late: and feeble beginning of the tea trade ; a branch 
of commerce that has long been of vast importance to 
the British nation, and without which, it is more than 
probable that the East India Company would long 
since have ceased to exist, at least as a mercantile 
body. 

In 1677, the Company obtained a fresh renewal of 
their charter. -During the greater part of the reigns 
of Charles II. and James II., the affairs of the associ- 
ation at home were principally managed by the cele- 
brated Sir Josiah Child, the ablest commercial writer 
of the time; and in India, by his brother Sir John 
Child. | Sir Josiah was one of the first who projected 
the formation of a territorial empire in India. But 
the expedition fitted out in 1686, in the view of ac- 
complishing this purpose, proved unsuccessful; and 
the Company were glad to accept peace on the terms 
offered by the Mogul. During the latter part of the 
reign of Charles II., and that of his successor, the 
number of private adventurers, or interlopers, in the 
Indian trade, increased in an unusual degree. “After 
serious contests, the trade was virtually laid open by 
a vote of the House of Commons: ‘That all the sub- 
jects of England had an equal right to trade to the 
Hast Indies, unless prohibited by act of Parliament.’ 
Matters continued on this footing till 1698.” 


profound secret) that in the adjoining village a female 
slave named Matowe had been put to death, and that 
the people were at that very time preparing her flesh 
for cooking. At the same time he reminded me of a 
circumstance which had taken place the evening before. 
Atoi had been paying us a visit, and when going 
away, he recognised a girl who he said was a slave 
that had run away from him; he immediately seized 
hold of her, and gave her in charge to some of his 
people. The girlhad been employed in carrying wood 
for us ; Atoi’s laying claim to her had caused us no 
alarm for her life, and we had thought no more on the 
subject ; but now, to my surprise and horror, I heard 
this poor girl was the victim they were preparing for 
the oven! Captain Duke and myself were resolved 
to witness this dreadful scene. We therefore kept our 
informatien as secret as possible, well knowing that if 
we had manifested our wishes, they would have de- 
nied the whole affair. We set out, taking a circuitous 
route towards the village; and being well acquainted 
with the road, we came upon them suddenly, and found 
them in the midst of their abominable ceremonies. On 
a spot of rising ground, just outside the village, we 
saw & man preparing a native oven, which is done in 
the following simple manner :—A hole is made in the 
ground, and hot stones are put within it, and then all 
is covered up close. As we approached, we saw evi- 
dent signs of the murder which had been perpetrated ; 
bloody mats were strewed around, and a boy was stand- 
ing by them actually laughing: he put his finger to 
his head, and then pointed towards a bush. I ap- 
proached the bush, and there discovered a human 
head. My feelings of horror may be imagined as I 
recognised the features of the unfortunate girl [had 
seen forced from our village the preceding evening ! 
We ran towards the fire, and there stood a man cc- 
cupied in a way few would wish to see. He was pre- 
paring the four quarters of a human body for a feast ; 
the large bones. having been taken out, were thrown 
aside, and the flesh being compressed, he was in the 
act of forcing it into the oven. While we stood trans- 
fixed by this terrible sight, a large dog, which lay be- 
fore the fire, rose up, seized the bloody head, and 
walked off with it into the bushes; no-doubt to hide 
it there for another meal! The man completed his 
task with the most perfect composure, telling us, at 
the same time, that the repast would not be ready for 
some hours! Here stood Captain Duke and myself, 
both witnesses of a scene which many tiavellers have 
related, and their relations have invariably been treated 
with contempt; indeed, the veracity of those who had 
the temerity to relate such incredible events has been 
every where questioned. In this instance it was no 
warrior’s flesh to be eaten ; no enemy’s blood to drink, 
in order to infuriate them, They had no revenge to 
gratify ; no plea could they make of their passions 
having been roused by battle, nor the excuse that they 
ate their enemies to perfect their triumph. This was 
an action of unjustifiable cannibalism. Atoi, the chief, 
who had given orders for this cruel feast, had only 
the night before sold us four pigs for a few pounds 
of powder; so he had not even the excuse of want 
of food. After Captain Duke and myself had con- 
sulted with each other, we walked into the village, 
determining to charge Atoi with his brutality. Atoi 
received us in his usual manner; and his handsome 
open countenance could not, be imagined to belong to 
80 Savage a monster as he had proved himself to be. 
I shuddered at beholding the unusual quantity of- 
potatoes his slaves were preparing to eat with this in- 
fernal banquet. We talked coolly with him on the 
subject ; for as we could not prevent what had taken 
place, we were resolved to learn, if possible, the whole 
particulars. Atoi at first tried to make us believe he 
knew nothing about it, and that it was only a meal 
for his slaves; but we had ascertained it was for him- 
self and his favourite companions, After various en- 
deavours: to conceal the fact, Atoi frankly owned that 
he was only waiting till the cooking was completed to 
partake of it. He added, that, knowing the horror 
we Europeans held these feasts in, the natives were 
always most anxious to conceal them from us, and he 
was very angry that it had come to our knowledge ; 
but as he had acknowledged the fact, he had no ob- 
jection to talk about it. He told us that human flesh 
required a greater number of hours to cook than any 
other; that if not done enough, it was very tough; 
but when sufficiently cooked, it was as tender as pa- 
per. He held in his hand a piece of paper, which he 
tore in illustration of his remark. He said the flesh 
then preparing would not be ready till next morning ; 
but one of his sisters whispered in my ear that her 
brother was deceiving us, as they intended feasting at 
sunset. We inquired why and how he had murdered 
the poor girl. He replied, that running away from him 
to her own relations was her only crime. He then took 
us outside his village, and showed us the post to which 
she had been tied, and laughed to think how he had 
cheated her :—‘ For,’ said he, ‘I told her I only intended 
to give her a flogging; but I fired, and shot her through 
the heart!’ My blood ran cold at this relation, and I 
looked with feelings of horror at the savage while he 
related it. Shall I be credited when I again affirm 
that he was not only a handsome young man, but 
mild and genteel in his demeanour? He was a man 
we had admitted to our table, and was a general fa- 
vourite with us all; and the poor victim tv. his bloody 
cruelty was a pretty girl of about sixteen years of age ! 
While listening to this frightful detail, we felt sick al- 
most to fainting. We left Atoi, and again strolled to- 


CUSTOMS IN VISITING THE POPE: 
Wixu1aMs, in his Travels in Italy and Greece, gives 
an account of certain usages in Rome, of some interest 
to the English reader. Speaking of the intercourse 
which subsists betwixt the British residents and the 
Pope, he proceeds to mention that, ‘‘ on occasions when 
the English have been introduced to him, the Pope 
has-taken the opportunity to say flattering things re- 
specting the English character. The number of in- 
troductions—for few Englishmen return from Rome 
without having been introduced, if he is at that time 
in Rome—cannot fail to be burdensome to his Holiness. 
As England has had, since the Reformation, no accre- 
dited minister at the Roman court, the introduction 
of the English has usually devolved on some one of the 
Scotch or Irish ecclesiastics of the Catholic Church 
resident at Rome. Abbé Grant, of the Scotch college, 
long performed that office. The person to whom it 
now belongs (1820) is Abbé Taylor, an Irishman. To 
this gentleman you signify your wish, for the gratifi- 
cation of which, you have, how requently to wait 
for some time, as his list is in th | season very nu- 
merous, and the Pope receives 01 ven strangers at 
one time, and many days often elapse between one re- 
ception day and the next. ; 

The necessary equipment is a court dress, sword, &c., 
according to instructions from Abbé Taylor. Persons 
who have a claim to it may goin uniform, naval or 
military : and many do this who have noclaim. ‘Fhe 
uniform of a naval lieutenant had got into the hands 
of a Roman.tailor, who had let it out for the occasion 
of an introduction to the Pope, to so many of our coun- 
trymen, that it was nearly as well known at the Vati- 
can as the habit of a Cardinal would be, and the navy 
lieutenant was a standing joke at Rome. 

When the seven persons who are to form that day’s 
party are all arrived at Abbé Taylor’s, they set out for 
the Vatican, where they are first introduced by Car- 
dinal Gonsalvi, and then, being first desired to divest 
themselves of their swords, are conducted by the Abbé 
to the presence of the Pope. Nothing can contrast 
more strongly with the pomp and. circumstance of a 
royal levee than this scene, The Pope sits'in a sort 
of study, at his table, writing, with some books near 
him, his dress, being, quite in dishabille, somewhat 
like a flannel dressing-gown. When the visitors enter, 
he rises and comes forward to the circle, and commencés 
conversation, generally preceding it with something 
complimentary to the English character, and his high 
esteem for the nation. He observed to a friend of 
mine, that when he first came asa student to Rome, he 
scarcely remembered one chimney in the city, but that 
now he could count nearly 100; this he attributed to 
the British residents. He particularly mentioned his 
obligations to the English nation, for the restoration 
of so many works of art recovered to Rome at their 
expense. The period for remaining in the Papal pre- 
sence is various, but generally not exceeding half an 
hour. Some English ladies procured the honour of 
an introduction, and, wore black veils on the. occasions 

We have often met his Holiness taking his favour. 
ite walk near the Coliseum. His morning dress is a 
scarlet mantle, a scarlet hat with a very broad brim, 
edged with guld, scarlet stockings and shoes. When 
he is met by the Romans, they invariably fall on their 
knees, and he gives them his blessing. The British 
stand and take off their hats, aud their bows are gras 


THE NEW ZEALANDERS. 
AN interesting work, entitled “4 Narrative of a 

Tine Months’ Residence in New Zealand, in 1827, by 
AuveusTus Hare,” has made its appearance, and 
presents some new traits of character of the savage 
inhabitants of that distant island. 1t appears from 
the Narrative that these people are much less feroci- 
ous than has generally been represented, and that 
they are a very superior and fine-looking race, in com- 
parison with the natives of New South Wales or Van 
Dieman’s Land... With all the good points of charac: 
ter which the narrator bestows on the natives, it seems 
they have still a strong hankering after human flesh, 
as is evident from the following quotation :— 

“The New Zealanders (says Mr Earle) have been 
long charged with cannibalism ; but as no person of 
importance or celebrity had actually been a witness to 
the disgusting act, in pity to our nature such re- 
lations have been universally rejected, and much has 
been written to prove the non-existence of so hi- 
deous a propensity. It was my lot to behold it in all 
its horrors! One morning, about eleven o'clock, 
after I had just returned from a long walk, Captain 
Duke informed me he had heard, from very good 
authority (though the natives wished it to be kept a 
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ciously returned. His Holiness’s carriage, which is a 
plain, crazy-looking machine, drawn by six horses with 
riders in purple livery, always follows him. On one 
of his walks, the Pope threw some money on the road 
among some poor people, and, to our surprise, they 
scrambled and fought for it as soon as his back was 
turned.” 


JULY. 
Now comes July, and with his fervid noon 
Unsinews labour. The swinkt mower sleeps ; 
The weary maid rakes feebly; the warm swain 
Pitches his load reluctantly ; the faint steer, 
Lashing his sides, draws sulkily along 
The slow encumbered wain in mid-day heat. 


Jury is the seventh month of the year. According 
to the reckoning of the Romans it was the fifth, and 
called QuintiLus, until Mark Antony denominated 
it July, in compiiment to Caius Cesar, the Roman 
dictator, whose surname was Julius, who improved 
the calendar and was born in this month. 

Leigh Hunt, in his Months, has the following cha- 
racteristic observations on this delightful season of the 
year. ‘ The heat is greatest in this month on account 
of its previous duration. The reason why it is less so 
‘in August is, that the days are then much shorter, and 
the influence of the sun has been gradually diminish- 
ing. The farmer is still occupied in getting the pro- 
ductions of the earth into his garners ; but those who 
can avoid labour enjoy as much rest and shade as pos- 


sible. There is a sense of heat and quiet all over na- 
ture. The birds are silent. The little brooks are 
@riedup. Theearth is chapped with parching. The 


shadows of the trees are particularly grateful, heavy, 
and still. The oaks, which are freshest because latest 
‘in leaf, form noble clumpy canopies, looking, as you 
lie under them, of a strong and emulous green against 
the blue sky. The traveller delights to cut across the 
couiitry through the fields and the leafy lanes, where 
_ nevertheless the flints sparkle with heat. The cattle 
get into the shade, or standin the water. The active 
and air-cutting swaliows, now beginning to assemble 
for migration, seek their prey about the shady places, 
where the insects, though of differently compounded 
natures, ‘fleshless and bloodless,’ seem to get for cool- 
ess, as they doat othertimes for warmth. The sound 
of insects is also the only audible thing now, increas- 
ing rather than lessening the sense of quiet by its gen- 
tle contrast. The bee now and then sweeps across the 
ear with his gravest tone. The gnats 


Their murmuring small trumpets sounden wide :—SPENSER. 


and here and there the little musician of the grass 
touches forth his tricksy note. 


The poetry of earth is never dead; 

When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 

From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead: 
That is the grasshopper’s ————K ga Ts. 


Besides some of the flowers of last month, there are 
now candy-tufts, catch-fly, columbines, egg-plant, 
French mary-golds, lavateras, London-pride, marvel 
of Peru, veronicas, tuberoses, which seem born of the 
white rose and lily ; and scarlet-beans, which, though 
we are apt to think little of them because they furnish 
us with a good vegetable, are quick and beautiful grow- 
ers, and in a few weeks will hang a wallor trellis with 
an exuberant tapestry of scarlet and green. 

The additional trees and shrubs in flower are or- 
amble button-wood, iteas, cistuses, climbers, and 
broom. Pimpernel, cockle, and fumitory, are now to 
be found in corn-fields, the blue-bell in wastes or by 
the roadsides ; and the luxuriant hop is flowering. 

The fruits begin to abound, and are more noticed, 
in proportion to the necessity for them occasioned by 
thesummer heat. The strawberries arein their greatest 
quantity and perfection; currants, gooseberries, and 
raspberries, have a world of juice for us, prepared, as 
it were, in so many crowds of little bottles, in which 
the sunshine has turned the dews of April into wine. 
The strawberry lurks about under a beautiful leaf. 
Currants are also extremely beautiful. A handsome 
bunch looks like pearls or rubies, and an imitation of 

it would make a most graceful earring. We have seen 

it, when held lightly by fair fingers, present as lovely 
a drop, and piece of contrast, as any holding hand in 
a picture of Titian. 

Bulbous rooted flowers, that have almost done with 
their leaves, should now be taken up, and deposited 
in shallow wooden boxes. Mignionette should be trans- 
planted into small pots, carnations be well attended to 
aud supported, and auriculas kept clean from dead 
leaves and weeds, and in dry weather frequently wa- 
tered. 

Jt is now the weather for bathing, a refreshment 
too little taken in this country, either in summer or 

‘winter. We say in winter, because with very little 
care in placing it neara cistern, and having aleathern 
pipe for it, a bath may be easily filled once or twice 
‘a-week with warm water; and it is a vulgar error 
that the warm bath relaxes. An excess, either warm 
or cold, will relax; and so will any other excess: but 
the sole effect cf the warm bath moderately taken is, 
that it throws off the bad humourw of the body by 
vpening and clearing the pores. As to summer bath- 
ing, a father may soon teach his children toswim, and 
thus perhaps might be the means of saving their lives 
some day or other, as well as health. Ladies also, 


though they cannot bathe in the open air as they doin 


some of the West Indian islands and other countries, 
by means of natural basins among the rocks, might 
oftener make a substitute for it at home in tepid baths. 
There is perhaps no one thing that so equally contri- 
butes to the three graces of health, beauty, and good 
temper ;—to health, in putting the body into its best 
state ; to beauty, inclearing and tinting the skin ; and 
to good temper, in rescuing the spirits from the irrita- 
bility occasioned by those formidable personages, ‘ the 
nerves,’ which nothing else allays in so quick and en- 
tire a manner.” 


GARDENING.—Jouty. 


Fruir GarvEeNn.—In the beginning of this month, thin 
finally the later-ripening apricots, and early peaches 
and nectarines, following up those which ripen in suc- 
cession. Wall-trees and espaliers must be looked over, 
and divested of their superfluous wood, and the rest 
trained regularly and neatly at length. Vines must 
be looked over, their tendrils taken off, the laterals 
shortened to one joint, if the upper bud has pushed 
since the last month long enough to require this to be 
done. The shoots which have produced fruit must 
be shortened to two joints above the uppermost branch, 
keeping those closely trained to the wall. Runners 
of all sorts of strawberries should now be taken off, and 
the young plants bedded out, in order to have them 
strong and well rooted previously to their being finally 
planted out in the autumn. Should the weather prove 
dry, they must be well watered till they have taken 
root. 

KircHen GarDEN.—Sow Cape broccoli, endive, 
kidney beans, lettuces, spinach, and turnips ; hoe car- 
rots, leeks, onions, parsnips, and turnips; plant out 
broccoli, cauliflowers, and winter greens. Plant out 
celery on the surface of rich ground, and on trenches, 
taking care to take up each plant with all its roots, 
and to divest it of all its side-shoots to its principal 
leaves, which would otherwise prevent its making a 
fine clean handsome head. Prepare mushroom spawn, 
if not done last month. Cucumbers wiil now be in 
full bearing upon the ridges, and should be kept peg- 
ged down, stopping the leading runners, so as to keep 
the plants close, and the ridges completely filled up. 
In earthing up the hills of melons, one or two of the 
frames or pits may now be spawned for mushrooms ; 
these will produce their crop in the autumn. Take 
up garlic, potato onions, rocambole, and shallots, when 
the leaves begin to decay, and lay them on mats in an 
airy place to dry.—Lindley’s Guide tothe Orchard and 
Kiichen Gardem 


CURIOUS ANECDOTES 
OF BIRMINGHAM MANUFACTURERS AND 
MANUFACTURES. 


“ BIRMINGHAM (says the late. Mr William Hutton, 
in his history of this large and populous town) began 
with the productions of the anvil, and probably will 
end with them. ‘The sons of the hammer were once 
her chief inhabitants ; but that great crowd of artists 
is now lost in a greater. Geuius seems w increase 
with multitude. Part of the riches, extension, and 
improvement of Birmingham, are owing to the late 
John Taylor, Esq. who possessed the singular power of 
perceiving things as they reaily were. he spring 
and consequence of action were open to his view. He 
rose from minute begiauings to shine in the commer- 
cial, as Shakspeare did in the poetical, and Newton in 
the philosophical, hemisphere. 

To this uucommon genius we owe the gilt button, 
the japauned and gilt snuff-boxes, with the numervus 
race of enamels. From the same fountain issued the 
painted snutf-box, at which one servant earned three 
pounds ten shillings per week, by painting them at a 
farthing each. In his shops were weekly manufac- 
tured, buttons to the amount of L.800, exclusive of 
other valuable productions. Oue of the present no- 
bility, of distinguished taste, examining the works 
with the master, purchased some of the articles ; 
among others, a toy of eighty guineas value ; and 
while paying for them, observed with a smile, ‘ he 
plainly saw he could not reside in Birmingham for 
less than two hundred pounds aday.” Mr Taylor 
died in 1775, at the age of sixty-four, after acquiring 
a turtune of L.200,000. 

BUTTONS. 

This beautiful ornament appears with infinite varia- 
tion ; aud though the original date is rather uncertain, 
yet we well remember the long coats of our grand- 
fathers covered with half a gross of high tops, and the 
cloaks of our grandmothers ornamented with a horn 
button nearly the size of a crown piece, a watch, or 
a John-apple, curiously wrought, as having passed 
through the Birmingham press. 

hough the common round button keeps on with 
the steady pace of the day, yet we sometimes see the 
oval, the square, the pea, the concave, and the pyra- 
mid, flash into existence. In some branches of traffic 
the wearer calls loudly for new fashions ; but in this, 
the fashions tread upon each other, and crowd upon 
the wearer. ‘he consuroptioa of this article is as- 
tonishing; the value in 1781 was from threepence a 
gross to one hundred and torty guineas. 

In 1818, the art of gilding buttons had arrived at 
such a degree of refinement in Birmingham, that 
threepence worth of gold was made to cover a gross 


low. he experiment has been tried to produce gilt 
buttons without any gold; but it was found not to 
answer, the manutacturer losing more in the con- 
sumption than he saved in the material. There seems, 
says Mr Hutton, to be hidden treasures couched within 
this magic circle, known only to a few, who extract 
prodigious fortunes out of this useful toy, whilst a far 
greater number submit to a statute of bankruptcy. 
Trade, like a restive horse, can rarely be managed : 
for where one is carried to the end of a successful 
journey, many are thrown off by the way. 


BUCKLES. 


Perhaps the shoe, in one form or other, is nearly as 
ancient as the foot. It originally appeared under 
the name of sandal; this was no other than a sole 
without an upper leather. That fashion has been since 
inverted, and we have sometimes seen an upper leather 
nearly without a sole. But whatever was the cut of 
the shoe, it always demanded a iastening. Under the 
house of Plantagenet, the shoe shot horizontally from 
the foot, like a Dutch skate, to an enormous length ; so 
that the extremity was fastened to the knee sometimes 
with a silver chain, a silk lace, or even a pack-thread 
string, rather than avoid genteel taste. 

This thriving beak drew the attention of the legis- 
lature, which determined to prune the exorbitant shout; 
for, in 1465, we find an order of council, prohibiting 
the growth of the shoe-toe beyond two inches, under 
the penalty of a dreadful curse from the priest—ana, 
what was worse, the payment of twenty shillings to 
the king. 

This fashion, like every other, gave way to time ; 
and, in its stead, the rose began to bud upon the fovt, 
which, under the house of Tudor, opened in great 
perfection. No shoe was fashionable without being 
fastened with a full-blown rose. Ribbons of every 
colour, except white, the emblem of the depressed 
house of York, were had in esteem; but the red, like 
the house of Lancaster, held the pre-eminence. Under 
the house of Stuart the rose withered, which gave rise 
to the shoe-string. The beaux of that age ornamented 
their lower tier with double laces of silk, tagged with 
silver, and the extremities were beautified with a small 
fringe of the same metal. The inferior class wore 
laces of plain silk, linen, or even a thong of leather ; 
which last is yet to be met with in the humble plains 
of rural life 

The revolution was remarkable for the introduc. 
tion of William, of liberty, and the minute buckle, 
not differing much in size and shape from the horse 
bean. 

This offspring of fancy, like the clouds, is ever chang- 
ing. The fashion of to-day is thrown into the casting 
pot to-morrow. 

The buckle seems to have undergone every figure, 
size, and shape of geometrical inventiuu. I, has 
passed through every form in Euclid. The large 
square buckle, plated with silver, was the ton of 1781. 
The ladies also adopted the reigning taste ; it was dit- 
ficult to discover their beautiful little feet, covered 
with an enormous shield of buckle; and we wonder tw 
see the active motion under the massive load. In 
1812, the whole generation of fashions, in the buckle 
line, was extinct ; a buckle was uot to be found ona 
female foot, nor upon any foot except that of old age. 


GUNS. 


King William was once lamenting, ‘that guns were 
not manufactured in his duminions, but that he was 
obliged to procure them from Holland, at a great ex- 
pense, and with great difficulty.’ Sir Richard New- 
digate, one of the members for the county, being pre- 
sent, told the king, ‘that genius resided in Warwick- 
shire, and that be thought his constituents would 
auswer his majesty’s wishes.’ The king was pleased 
with the remark, and the member posted to Birming- 
ham. Upon application to a person in Digbeth, the 
pattern was executed with precision, and, when pre- 
sented to the royal board, gave entire satisfaction. 
Orders were immediately issued for large numbers, 
which have been so frequently repeated, that they 
never lpst their road; and the ingenious artists were 
so amply rewarded, that they have rolled in their car- 
riages to this day. 

It seerns that the word ¢ London’ marked upon guns 
is a better passport than the word ‘ Birmingham ;’ 
and the Birmingham gun-makers had long been in 
the habit of marking their goods as being made in 
London. 

In 1813, some of the principal gun-makers of Lun- 
don brought a bill intuv the House of Commons to 
oblige every manufacturer of fire-arms tu mark them 
with his real name and place of abode. ‘The Birming- 
ham gun-makers took the alarm, petitioned the house 
against the bill, and thirty-two gun-makers instantly 
subscribed six hundred and fifty pounds to defray the 
expense of opposing it. They represented that they 
made the component parts of the Loudon guns, which 
differed from theirs only in being put together and 
marked in the metropolis. 

‘ Government authorised the gun-makers of Birming- 
ham wo erect a proof-house of their own, with wardeus 
and a proof master; and allowed them to decorate their 
guns with the ensigns of royalty. All fire-arms ma- 
nufactured in Birmingham aud its vicinity are sub- 
jected to the proof required by the Board of Ordnance: 
the expense is not to exceed one shilling each piece ; 
and the neglect of proving is attended with a penalty 


of buttous; these were sold at a price proportionably | uot exceeding tweuty pounds, 
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STEEL. 

The manufacture of iron, in Birmingham, is an- 
cient beyond research ; that of steel is of modern date. 
This art appeared at Birmingham in the seventeenth 
century, and was introduced by the family of Kettle. 
The name of Steelhouse-lane will convey to posterity 
the situation of the works; the commercial spirit of 
Birmingham will convey the produce to the antipodes. 
From the warm but dismal climate of this town issues 
the button which shines on the breast, and the bayonet 
intended to pierce it; the lancet which bleeds the 
man, and the rowel the horse; the lock which pre- 
serves the beloved bottle, and the screw to uncork 
it; the needle, equally obedient to the thimble and the 
pole. 


BRASS WORKS. 


The manufacture of brass was introduced into Bir- 
mingham by the family of Turner about 1740. They 
erected those works at the south end of Coleshill Street, 
then near two hundred yards beyond the buildings, but 
now the buildings extend half a mile beyond them. 
Brass is an object of some magnitude in the trades of 
Birmingham ; the consumption is said to be a thousand 
tons per annum. ‘The manufacture of this useful ar- 
ticle had long been in the hands of few and opulent 
men, who, instead of making the humble bow for fa- 
vours received, acted with despotic sovereignty, esta- 
blished their own laws, chose their customers, directed 
the price, and governed the market. In 1780 the ar- 
ticle rose, either through caprice or necessity, perhaps 
the former, from seventy-two pounds a ton to eighty- 
four pounds. The result was, an advance upon the 
goods manufactured, followed by a number of counter- 
orders, and a stagnation of business. 

In 1781, a person, from affection to the user, or 
resentment tothe maker, perhaps the latter, harangued 
the public in the weekly papers, censured the arbitrary 
measures of the brazen sovereigns, showed their dan- 
gerous influence over the trades of the town, and the 
easy manner in which works of our own might be 
constructed. Good often arises out of evil: this fiery 
match quickly kindled another furnace in Birming- 
ham. Public meetings were advertised, a committee 
appointed, and subscriptions opened to fill two hun- 
dred shares, of one hundred pounds each, which was 
deemed a sufticient capital ; each proprietor of a share 
to purchase one ton of brass annually. Works were 
immediately erected upon the banks of the canal, for 
the advantage of water carriage, and the whole was 
conducted with the true spirit of Birmingham ‘free- 
dom. 

The old companies, which we may justly consider 


the directors of a South Sea bubble in miniature, sunk | 


the price from eighty-four pounds to fifty-six pounds. 
Twoinferences arise from this measure; that their pro- 
fits were once very high, or were now very low; and 
that, like some former monarchs in the abuse of power, 
they repented one day too late. 


NAILS. 


The art of nail-making is one of the most ancient in 
Birmingham. It is not, however, so much a trade in 
as of Birmingham, for there are but few nail-makers 
left in the town; the nailers are chiefly masters, and 
rather opulent. The manufacturers are so scattered 
round the country, that we cannot travel far in any 
direction out of the sound of the nail-hammer. Bir- 
mingham, like a powerful magnet, draws the produce 
of the anvil to herself. 

When I first approached Birmingham (says Mr 
Hutton) from Walsall, in 1741, I was surprised at the 
prodigious number of blacksmiths’ shops upon the 
road, and could not conceive how a country, though 
populous, could support so many people of the same 
occupation. In some of these shops I observed one or 
more females stript of their upper garment, and not 
overcharged with their lower, wielding the hammer 
with all the grace of the sex. The beauties of their 
face were rather eclipsed by the smut of the anvil. 
Struck with the novelty, I inquired ‘Whether the 
ladies of this country shod horses ?’ but was answered 
with a smile, ‘ They are nailers.’ ” 


THE ADIEU. 


Written in 1808, by Lorp Byron, under the impression that he 
would soon die, : 


Adieu, thou Hill! where early joy 

Spread roses o’er my brow; 

Where Science seeks each loitering boy 

With knowledge to endow. 

Adieu, my youthful friends or foes, 
Partners of former bliss or woes ; 

No more through Ida’s paths we stray, 
Soon must I share the gloomy cell, 
Whose ever-slumbering inmates dwell 

Unconscious of the day. 


Adieu, ye hoary Regal Fanes, 

Ye spires of Granta’s vale, 

Where Learning robed in sable reigns, 

And Melancholy pale. 

Ye comrades of the jovial hour, 
Ye tenants of the classic bower, 

On Cama’s verdant san te placed, 
Adieu! while memory still is mine, 
For, offerings on Oblivion’s shrine, 

These scenes must be effaced. 


Adieu, ye mountains of the clime 
Where grew my youthful years ¢ 

Where Loch na Garr in snows sublime 
His giant summit rears. 

Why did my childhood wander forth 

From you, ye regions of the North, 
With sons of pride to roam ? 

Why did I quit my Highland cave, 

Marr’s dusky heath, and Dee's clear wave, 
To seek a Southern home? 


Home of my sires! a long farewell— 
"Yet why to thee adieu ? 
Thy vaults will echo back my knell, 
Thy towers my tomb will view ; 
The faultering tongue which sung thy fall, 
And former glories of thy hall, 
Forgets its wonted simple note $ 
But yet the lyre retains the strings, 
And sometimes, on Aolian wings, 
In dying strains may float, 


Fields which surround yon rustic cot, 
While yet I linger here, 
Adieu ! you are not now forgot, 
To retrospection dear. 
Streamlet! along whose rippling surge 
My youthful limbs were wont to urge 
At noontide heat their pliant course, 
Plunging with ardour from the shore, 
Thy springs will lave these limbs no more, 
Deprived of active force, 


And shall I here forget the scene 
Still nearest to my breast? 

Rocks rise, and rivers roll between 
The spot which passion blest ; 

Yet, Mary, all thy beauties seem 

Fresh as in love’s bewitching dream, 
To me in smiles display’d: 

Till slow disease resigns his prey 

To Death, the parent of decay, 
Thine image cannot fade. 


And thou, my friend ! whose gentle love 
Yet thrills my bosom's chords, 

How much thy friendship was above 
Description’s power of words ! 

Still near my breast thy gift I wear, 

Which sparkled once with Feeling’s tear, 
Of love the pure, the sacred gem ; 

Our souls were equal, and our lot 

In that dear moment quite forgot ; 


Let Pride alone condemn ! 


All, all is dark and cheerless now |: 
No smile of love's deceit 
Can warm my veins with wonted glow, 
Can bid life's pulses beat : 
Not e’en the hope of future fame 
Can wake my faint, exhausted frame, 
Or crown with fancied wreaths my head. . 
Mine is a short inglorious race— 
To humble in the dust my face, 
And mingle with the dead ! 


Fame ! thou goddess of my heart, 
On him who gains thy praise 

Pointless must fall the ea Hed dart, 
Consumed in glory’s blaze ; 

But me she beckons from the earth, 
My name obscure, unmark’d my birth, 
My life a short and vulgar dream ; 

Lost in the dull, ignoble crowd, 
My hopes recline within a shroud, 
My fate is Lethe’s stream, 


When I repose beneath the sod, 

Unheeded in the clay, 

Where once my playful footsteps trod, 

Where now my head must lay ; 

The meed of Pity will be shed 
In asp i o’er my narrow bed, 

By nightly skies and storms alone ; 
No mortal eye will deign to steep 
With tears the dark sepulehral deep 

Which hides a name unknown. 


Forget this world, my restless sprite, 
Turn, turn thy thoughts to heaven ; 
There must thou soon direct thy flight, 
If errors are forgiven, 
To bigots and to sects unknown, 
Bow down beneath the Almighty’s throne ; 
To Him address thy trembling prayer ; 
He, who is merciful and just, 
Will not reject a child of dust, 
Although his meanest care. 


Father of light! to Thee I call, 
My soul is dark within ; 
Thou, who canst mark the sparrow’s fall, 
Avert the death of sin, . 
Thou, who canst guide the wandering star, 
Who calms'’t the elemental war, 
Whose mantle is yon boundless sky, 
My thoughts, my words, my crimes forgive + 
And, since I soon must cease to live, 
Instruct me how to die. 


EXPEDITION OF JAMES V. AGAINST THE 
BORDER THIEVES. 


Tue remarkable expedition of James V., in the year 1529, into 
the southern Highlands of Scotland, to inflict judicial punishment 
on the marauders of these border districts, furnishes various 
amusing anecdotes, illustrative of the state of society in the six- 
teenth century. Having very sagaciously, as a first step, secured 
in safe custody the principal chieftains by whom the disorders 
were privately encouraged, namely, the Earl of Bothwell, the 
Lord Home, Lord Maxwell, Scott of Buccleuch, and Ker of Fer- 
nyherst, James assembled an army, and set out under the pretence 
of enjoying the pastime of hunting. The track which the king 
and his retinue pursued led him first through the western part of 
Peeblesshire, from whence he made a detour to the left, through 
Ettrick and Ewesdale. It is ascertained, by tradition, that, in pe- 
netrating the wilds in the upper part of Tweeddale, he felt himself 
very much at a loss to diseover the proper path into the vale of 
Drummelzier. It is supposed that. the main body of his attendants 
was sent up the strath of Manor Water, while he and a few re- 
tainers made a stretch westward, through the demesnes of Sir 
James Tweedie, a thane of considerable power in this quarter at 
the time, who resided in a strong peel-house, called the Thane’s 
Castle, near Drummeizier, and the ruin of whien is still extant, 
on the point of a steep conical rock, Here the chief of the Tweedies 
used to reside, and domineer over the adjacent region. He was 
likewise in the habit of exacting a species of court by persons 
passing his fastness, in much the same way that the petty princes 
of Africa oblige travellers to wait upon them, either to gratify 
their love of power or plunder. The king having required a guide 
through the district of the Tweedies, a poor labouring man of the 
name of Bartram offered himself, and was accepted. This person 
assiduously escorted him from near the Raehan to Glenwhappen, 
through the vale commanded by Tweedie’s castle, and so well was 
James pleased with his attention, that he granted him a freehold 
property, called Duck-pool, in the parish of Glenholn. It is some- 
what curious that the lineal descendant of this Bartram still pos- 
sesses a portion of the estate so conferred. In the course of three 
hundred years it has been much reduced in size, as much from the 
aggressions of the more powerful Jairds as frora the necessities of 
the family. Its dimensions are now to the extent of little more 


than an acre, yet it acknowledges no superior, and, from the pe- 
culiarity of the tenure, pays no tax or assessment, 

The thane of Drummelzier having been informed that a 
stranger, evidently of some note, had passed his mansion without 
paying the wonted obedience to its lordly owner, or eraying his 


| hospitality, pursued the king with sixteen attendants, uniformly 


arrayed, and mounted on white horses, to Glenwhappen; where, 
having found the refugee among his friends assembled, he imperi- 
ously demanded corporal satisfaction for this ideal affront; where- 
upon the king discovered himself, brought the proud Sir James on 
his knees for pardon, which, it is mentioned, was more readily 
granted by the king than forgiven by the thane. 

The king having shortly fallen in with his troops, proceeded 
onward to the tower of Henderland, standing near the mouth of 
theriver Meggat, which falls into the pretty little lake of St Mary, 
in Selkirkshire. This fastness was the habitation of a person of 
the name of Piers Cokburne, who was noted for the great extent 
of his depredations. Not having been made aware of the approach 
of royalty, or the purposes of such an expedition, he and his fa- 
mily were encompassed and seized unawares, ‘Tradition tells that 
they wete sitting at dinner when their gate was surprised. James's 
impetuous temper seems to have dictated that execution should 
follow rapidly on trial and condemnation, or rather upon aceusa- 
tion. Cokburne’s wife and family were glad to be permitted to 
make their escape in opposite directions. The freebooter was 
himself instantly pinioned, and hanged over the gate of his own 
tower. While the execution was going forward, the unhappy wife 
of Cokburne took refuge in the recesses of the rocky bed of Hen- 
derland Burn, which passes near the site of the castle. Here she 
is said to have striven to drown, amid the roar of a foaming eata- 
ract, the tumultuous noise which announced the close of her hus- 
band’s existence. By the ballad of ‘*the Border Widow,” which 
is supposed to srply to this incident, it appears that she ventured 
out after the deed was perpetrated, and took charge of the corpse, 
The words she is understood to utter are very affecting ;— 

«(T sew'd his sheet; making my mane}; 
I watehed the corpse, myself alane ; 
I watched his body night and day; 
No living creature came that way. 
I took his body on my back, 
And whiles I gaed and whiles I satte 
I digged a grave, and laid him in, 
ae happ’d him with the sod sae green.” 

After the execution of Cokburne of Henderland, James marched 
rapidly forward, to surprise in a similar manner Adam Scott of 
Tushielaw, called the King of the Border, and sometimes the King 
of Thieves, A path through the mountains, which separates the 
vale of Ettrick from the head of Yarrow, is still called the King’s 
Road, and seems to have been the route which he followed, 
Tushielaw was a tower, or peel-house, now in ruins, overhangin, 
the wild banks of the Ettrick. Here the same feat was performed. 
It is understood that other executions followed this, but of these 
none was of so bold a character as the killing of the famous John- 
nie Armstrong of Gilnockie. Ah 

Johnnie Armstrong is a noted person both’in history and tradi- 
tion, He appears to have been‘a border depredator on a singularly 
magnificent scale. His tower is still extant. It occupies a plea- 
sant situation amontg the bewildering beauties of Hskdale, in the 
south-eastern part of Dumfriesshire, and within an hour's ride of 
the Cumberland side of the border. It is of considerable extent and 
ping though now only serving in the capacity of a cow-house to 
the neighbouring farmer. There is now reason to believe that 
Johnnie, the proprietor of this castle, and the head of a potent 
¢lan of Armsttongs, was not ignorant of the exterminating prin- 
ciples which actuated the king. It is rather evident that had 
determined on braving it out before ‘* his grace.” As the sovereign 
proceeded down the vale of the Ewes towards Langholm, the free- 
booter presented himself before him with ‘a gallant companie” 
of thirty-six well-mounted Elliots and Armstrongs, arrayed in all 
the pomp of border chivalry. The spot at which the meeting took 
place was at Carlinrigg Chapel, ten miles south of Hawick. It 
turned out that Johnnie had entirely misealeulated on the eifect 
likely to be produced by the imposing appearance of his train. 
The king was incensed to see a freebooter so gallantly equipped, 
and commanded him instantly to be led to execution, saying, 
“* what wants this knave, save a crown, to be as magnificent as a 
king.” On this John Armstrong made earnest entreaty for his 
life, offering, at first poll, four-and-twenty milk-white steeds, and 
afterwards increasing his ransom in amount to twenty-four * gang- 
ing mills,” with as much “ gude red wheit” as would keep them in 
grinding for a whole year; but all was of no avail. He, as a last 
shift, offered to maintain himself with fifty men, ready to serve 
the king at a moment’s notice, at his own expense; engaging never 
to hurt or injure any Scottish subject, as, deed, had never been 
his practice; and undertaking, that there was not a man in Eng- 
land, of whatever degree, duke, earl, 1 r baron, but he would 
engage, within a certain time, to present to the king, dead or alive. 
But the king would listen to no offer, however great, whereupon 
John broke out into a fume of proud indignation, and, as'the bal- 
lad has it, exclaimed, 

“To seek het water aneath cauld ice, 
Surely it is a great folie ; 


I have asked grace at a graceless face, bine. 


But there is nane for my men and me;” 


continuing, that, had he anticpets such usage, he would hayelived 
h 


on the borders in despite of both King Harry and James, and that the 
former would downweigh his best horse with gold to know that he 
had been put to death, No farther parley took plaee. Johnnie and 
all his retinue were immediately hanged upon some growing trees 
near the above-mentioned chapel. They were buried in its de- 
serted churchyards, where their graves are yet shown. The coun- 
try people, who hold the memory of the unfortunate marauders 
in very high respect, believe that, to manifest the injustice of their 
execution, the trees immediately withered away. 


WINTER GARDENS IN PRUSSIA. 

At Berlin there are four extensive winter gardens, in which the 
appearance of a perpetual summer is kept up. They are simply 
large greenhouses, or orangeries, with paved dobrs, a lofty eeiling, 
and upright windows in front—the air heated by stoves, supplied 
with fuel from without. On the floor are placed here and there 
large orange trees, myrtles, and various New Holland plants in 
boxes. Round the stems of the trees tables are formed, whieh are 
used for refreshments for the guests, and for pamphlets and news- 
papers. There are also clumps of trees and flowering plants, and 
sometimes pine apples and fruit trees. The gardens abound with 
moveable tables and seats, and there is generally music, a writer of 
poetry, areader, a lecturer ; short plays have even been acted inthem 
on the Sundays. In the evening the whole is illuminated, and on 
certain days of the week the music and illumination is ona grander 
seale. In some of these orangeries there are separate saloons for 
billiards, for ladies who object to the smoke of tobacco, for eards, 
and select parties. In the morning part of the day the gardens are 
chiefly resorted to by old gentlemen, who read the papers, talk 

olities, and drink coffee. In the evening they are crowded 
adies and gentlemen, and refreshments of various kinds are taken ; 
and it is quite common for company to call in after the play to meet 
their friends, or take refreshments. There is nothing of ‘the kind 
in any other country of Europe to be compared to those gardens. 
—Time’'s Telescope for 1830 ; 
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Prick Turee Hatrrence. 


RECOGNITIONS. 
3 «* Dignus vindice nod-us.”—— 
_ Tr you be a person that have lived for a long time in 
any large town, you must have ere this felt the dread- 
ful inconvenience of knowing and being known by 
‘every body. The courtesy of society demands that, 
on meeting any one in the street, of whom you have 
the slightest acquaintance, you must not ‘affect to 
nod,” like Alexander, but give a real dona fide nod, 
or, if you please, a bow, as a mark of respect or regard 
“—a practice which leads to a thousand disagreeable 
sensations in the day, till at last you almost resolve 
that your progress shall be like that of a British war- 
chariot—cuTTING right and left, without regard to 
man, woman, or child. Itis not that you have any 
abstract disinclination to pay this tribute to friend- 
ship: itis the frequency and the iteration of the thing 
You could tolerate, perhaps, a cer- 
tain number of nods in the day—J would willingly 
compound for twenty—and it would be all very well if 
‘you only meta friend on the street oncein the month 
-erso. But this is not the way of it: you cannot be 
abroad two hours (supposing that you are of long 
standing in the town) without meeting fifty people 
-and upwards, to whom you must “ vail your haughty 
head,” and, what is worst of all, the half of these are 
people whom you met and nodded to yesterday, and 
the day before, and every day before that again, back 
‘to the creation of the world. With many of these 
persons, your acquaintance at first was of the very 
‘slightest nature, You met, the man in a steam-boat, 
‘and had your respective names mentioned by a friend. 
You left a room one day as he was entering, and you 
were introduced, and, after exchanging only three 
words, made a friendly bow to each other, and parted. 
Perhaps he was introduced to-you passingly on the 
street by some person to whom you had been introduced 
several years before, in the same transient way, by an 
individual whose acquaintance of you was originally of 
so slight a character that you had even then forgot for 
some years how it commenced. Your reminiscences 
upon the whole subject are a Generation of Shadows, 
“traced back to Nothing. Possibly you sat next tohim 
one night ‘Consule Planco,” at a mason lodge, and 
to this blessed hour have never so much as learned his 
name. When it happens that you do not see or meet 
“these acquaintances for six months after your first ren- 
‘contre, the affair has by that time got cool enough to 
justify you mutually in cutting each other. But in 
“most cases it happens quite differently. On the very 
morning, perhaps, after having scraped acquaintance 
with a merry fellow in some promiscuous company, 
you meet him going abroad, like yourself, to his place 
of business. As nothing of the world, or its concerns, 
“has as yet got between you and your recollections of 
‘last night’s conviviality, you pull up with him for a 
minute, shake hands, laugh cordially in each other’s 
“faces, hope each other is quite well after yesternight’s 
‘business, remark what a deal of fun there was, what 
a deuced funny fellow that was who sung the comic 
‘songs, and so forth; and then, with another cordial 
‘shake of each other’s hands, you part off, each to the 
serious duties of the day. Unfortunately it happens 
that this new acquaintance of yours has to go to his 
place of business exactly at the same time in the 
morning with yourself, and that your places of re- 
sidence and business are co-relatively in opposite si- 
suations. I¢ is, therefore, your doom to cross éach 
other’s path regularly every morning at ten minutes 
before ten, for all the rest of your natural lives. Your 
eyes begin to open upon this appalling fact on the se- 
‘cond day. You meet your man then, exactly at the 
same spot as on the morning before ; when, the con- 
‘viviality of the penult evening being totally spent, 
- both in respect of its effect on your mind, and asa 
‘subject of conversation, you stand in an agony of a 
-minute’s duration talking to each other of you know 
not what, till, fortunately, perhaps, a friend comes up 
+ who is going your way, and you hook yourself upon 
-him, and take a hurried leave of your rew acquaint- 
-ance. Next morning you content yourself with shak- 
‘ing your friend by the hand cordially without stop- 
ping. Next morning, again, the affair has degenerated 
into a laughing nod. Next, it is an ordinary nod ; at 
- which point it continues ever after, till itis evident to 
_ both of you, as you approach each other, that you are 
_ beginning to be fairly tired of existence, and wish, 
mutually, that it were all well over with you, so far 


as this breathing world is concerned, and the whole 
affair hushed up in the silence of the grave. 

It is not alone in the monotony of this system of 
recognition that.the misery lies. You are also put to 
a great deal of pain and difficulty, in many cases, by 
the rank of the individuals to be recognised. Every 
man of the world has occasion to be brought into con- 
‘tact now and then with persons superior to himself, 
but who do not scruple to make themselves familiar 
with him in his own house or place of business. Now, 
the plague is, how to treat these people on the street. 
If their rank be very far above your own, the case is 
comparatively easy, for a bow, with an elevation of 
the hat, is readily awarded on your part, and gra- 
ciously received on his. _ But should his place in so- 
ciety be just a little above your own, or such as you 
expect to attain very speedily—or should he be just a 
little longer.started in the general race of prosperity 
than yourself—then it is perplexing indeed. Man 
has no antipathy to the brother worms who are so far 
beneath his own level as never to be brought into con- 
trast with him. A nobleman is quite at his ease with 
his tailor. - But it is very different with the indivi- 
duals who are just a little lower than ourselves, and 
liable to be confounded with us. We could tolerate 
the profanum et ignobile vulgus itself, rather than the 
people whose manners and circumstances in life are 
but one step beneath our own. Hence, one is liable 
to perpetual grievances on the street, through, what 
he thinks, the forwardness of some people, and the 
haughtiness of others. Alternately cutting and cut, 
on he goes, in a state of unhappiness beyond all de- 
scription. Sometimes he avoids recognising, through 
fear of its being offensive, a person who was fondly 
anxious to have his nod, and takes it very ill that he 
does not get it. Sometimes he is in the reverse pre- 
dicament, and proffers a condescending bow, or in- 
tends to do so, to one who, putting quite a different 
construction on their respective degrees of conse- 
quence, coolly overlooks him. 

In short, what with one thing and another, walk- 
ing on the street is an exceedingly disagreeable exer- 
cise. For my part, having been long connected with 
the city I inhabit, I am obliged to take a thousand in- 
genious expedients in order to get along with any 
degree of comfort. For one thing, I would sooner 
walk some miles barefooted over broken glass, than 
parade on the principal streets of the city at high 
twelve. If I were to attempt a passage that way, I 
might go as I have been told Oechlenschlager the Da- 
nish poet does through the streets of Conpenhagen, my 
hatin my hand, and my body in a perpetual inclina- 
tion. I have to seek all possible kinds of bye-ways, 
through alleys profound and obscure; and when I 
cross a thoroughfare, it is with the same dogged straight- 
forward look with which a man swims across a danger- 
ous river. When I do happen, ina moment of facility 
or confidence, to venture upon an open street, I have 
all kinds of expedients for avoiding and diminishing 
the pains of recognition. When you see an acquaint- 
ance approaching, you must consider the relative cir. 
cumstances. Much depends on the place of meeting 
—much on the time—much on the crowded or empty 
state of the streets, and much, of course, on the degree 
of your intimacy with him, and the distance of time since 
you last met. If it be a vacant street, and nota busi- 
ness time of the day, and six months since you last met 
him, you are in for a quarter of an hour’s palaver as 
sure as you live, and hardly even a parting then, unless 
you can either of you manage to get up a good witticism, 
under cover of which you may escape. If the street be 
crowded, and the time a busy one, you are tolerably 
safe, even although it should have been a twelvemonth 
since you met before. In this case, you fly past with 
a hurried nod, which seems to say, ‘‘ We are busy 
just now, but will have another opportunity of stop- 
ping to speak.” This is a nod of adjournment, as it 
were, and it isone of great satisfaction to both parties, 
for both argue, of course—though they. don’t put that 
into the nod—that, as itis a twelvemonth since they 
last met, it may be another before they meet again. 
Should you meet a man in a vacant street, even in 
the busiest part of the day, then the former circum. 
stance annuls the latter, and you must stand ‘and de- 
liver, éven although you be too late for an appointment 
of the most interesting character. On the other hand, 
if you meet your man in the leisurely part of the day, 
in acrowded street, you get off with a nod, pretending 


to yourself that you are carried away by the current. 
Sometimes you may not take advantage of your good 
fortune in this last case, but so bring it about that you 
get into collision with your friend, and begin a con- 
versation. In this case, even although you have only 
asked him how he does—not caring in the least what 
he has to answer—and though you positively have not 
another idea to. interchange with him, he finds it ne- 
cessary to disengage himself from the throng in order 
to reply. You now get upon the curb-stone, or upon 
the causeway, where, of course, you have no more 
advantage from the crowded state of the street than a 
fish has of a river after it has been thrown upon the 
bank. You are now in the same predicament as if 
you had met your friend in the same cool part of the day 
in a perfectly empty street, and therefore when he has 
answered your precious question as to his health, you 
are as fairly in for a quarter of an hour of wretched, 
bald, wishy-washy conversation about all kinds of no- 
things that you don’t care one farthing about, as ever 
you were in your life. The only thing that can now 
save you is either a joke to laugh yourselves asunder 
upon, a crowd raised at a distant part of the street by 
some such matter as achild ridden over by a coach, 
or else, what is not a bad means of separation, though 
sometimes dangerous, you cut off one grievous encum- 
brance by taking on another ; that is, you see another 
friend coming up your way, and, pretending you have 
something to say to him, shake off the old love and 
take on with the new: in which case it is not impro- 
bable that you spend longer time at the end of the street 
with this last individual than you might have had to 
spend with the former one if you had continued with 
him, and only given the other man a passing nod. 
but, of course, that is all the fortune of war, and, hav- 
ing done what seemed best under the circumstances, 
you must rather blame fate than your own impru- 
dence. Consider well, however, in suchacase, whether 
you are likely to get soonest off with the new or the 
old love ; for if you take on with a bore of ten minutes’ 
power, in order to get off with one of only five, merely 
because he is going your way, and promises no inter- 
ruption in the first instance, you may only fall into 
Seylla, seeking to avoid Charybdis. 

After all, as in every matter arising from the af. 
fairs of this world, a great deal of our happiness, so 
far as it is concerned by the system of recognition, 
lies with ourselves. If weare prudent, and take coun- 
sel from experience, we may avoid much of this nod- 
ding and bowing misery which would otherwise fall 
to our share. A man, for instance, should not be al- 
ways goggling and staring about him; otherwise he 
will be sure to fall in with flying nods, which he could 
as well dispense with, if he does not even hit some 
person perhaps, on the other side of the way, who, not 
having seeu him for a long time, thinks it his duty— 
Lord confound him !—to come across the Hellespont 
of mud, and shake the spirits out of him with half an 
hour of tediousness and commonplace. When you de- 
bouch from your door, never look along the street in 
the direction you are not to travel, or ten to one but 
you see some one who, having the infelicity, poor devil, 
to catch your eye, must put himself on to a canter to 
come up to you; and so yon get mutually entangled, 
perhaps for half the day. I give this caution with a 
particular emphasis; for I have observed that nine out 
of évery ten men look back in the way described, as if 
it were one of the involuntary motions or inclinations 
of human nature. As you are walking along, never 
cast your regards upon any one coming obliquely 
across the street, or in all probability you are shot dead 
by an eye of your acquaintance, which, if it had not 
hit you, would have passed on innocuous. The eye 
is the principal mischief in all these cases. A man is 
often snared by that part of him, and dragged a hun- 
dred yards along a dirty street, for all the world like 
a silly salmon hooked by the nose, and laid, after half 
a mile of tugging and hauling, exhausted on the shore. 
Keep your eye well to yourself, and you are tolerably 
safe; for of this you may be assured, no man will 
come up to attract your attention, unless he be a coun- 
try cousin, who was just looking about for you. Every 
mother’s son of them is actuated by the same princi- 
ples with yourself, and is glad to escape all the nodding 
he can. So reciprocal is this feeling, that many per- 
sons whom yon are taking meanis to avoid, will, if you 
observe them narrowly, be found to be doing all they 
can to assist in the process. {f you pretend, for in» 
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stance, that you cannot see that gentleman there com- 
ing aslant the way, on account of the intense bright- 
ness of the sun, you will see out at the tail of your eye 
that he is pretending to be as much put about by the 
sunshine as yourself, and is doing all he can to shade 
his eves from Phebus and you, exactly in the same 
fashion as yourself. If you walk, as you ought to 
do, with your eyes fixed below what painters call the 
point of sight, but suddenly raise them for a moment, 
in order to look about you, it is ten to one but you 
see your very bosom friend—your confessor—the man 
whom you wear in your heart of hearts—in the act 
of sneakingly withdrawing his eye from your counte- 
nance, for the purpose of getting past you unnoticed. 
Take no scorn on account of these things, but. put it 
all down rather to the strength of friendship ; for can 
there be any stronger test of that sentiment, than the 
desire of saving those whom we love from any thing 
that is disagreeable to them ? : 

It has been already remarked, that if you be in the 
regular habit of meeting and nodding to a person every 
now and then, the system is kept up till death do you 
part. On the other hand, if you can avoid seeing a 
person for some considerable time, the nod becomes 
efféte, and you ever after see, as if you saw not, each 
other. Sometimes, however, one gets a great relief in 
the midst of a fixed and hopeless nodding acquaint- 
ance, by happening to meet once more at the social 
board in some friend’s house, when you re-invigorate 
the principle, gather fresh intimacy, and perhaps, after 
all, take refuge from the unnecessary monotony of 
nodding terms in a serious friendship. 

If you can help yourself by this means, it may be 
all very well, though certainly it is rather hard that 
one should be forced into an intimacy with a man 
merely because he crosses your path rather oftener 
than the most of your other slight acquaintances. The 
best way, however, to lessen this part of the evils of 
life is to walk with as little circumspection as possible. 
So ends my preaching about RECOGNITIONS. 
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“ POPULAR INFORMATION ON NATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 


BANKING INSTITUTIONS— Continued. 


Havinc in a previous paper detailed the establishment 
of Banks in Scotland, some account may now be given 
of the nature of the business they transact, and the in- 
fluence of their paper money on the country. 

The Scottish banks are chiefly distinguished as a spe- 
cies of agency betwixt lenders.and borrowers. They 
receive deposits of any sum above L.10, for which they 
give a regular interest, negociate bills, occasionally lend 
money on heritable property, and effect cash accounts. 
With the capital not employed in any of these branches 
of business, they sometimes speculate in purchasing 
government stock. By a cash account is signified a 
process, whereby an individual, on entering into an 
arrangement with a bank, is entitled to draw out sums 
as required to a stipulated amount, and by an implied 
condition to make deposits at his convenience towards 
the liquidation of the same. Practices of this nature 
arose out of the wants of tradesmen, andthe general im- 
poverished condition of the country, Some of our 
readers may perhaps remember a scheme projected by 
Benjamin Franklin, for the institution of a process of 
giving small loans to industrious but indigent young 
men beginning business, with the obligation to pay them 
back at stated times with interest. This philanthropic 
idea, which arose in the mind of the American philoso- 
pher, from his own wants in the outset of his career asa 
printer, has been in some measure acted upon in Scot- 
land. The process was in existence for more than half a 
century prior to the period at which Franklin wrote, 
though he certainly was not aware of the fact, otherwise 
he would have warmly patronised its introduction into 
Philadelphia, and other American towns. 

It is now a hundred and three years since the first 
cash credit was instituted; and it is related that the 
custom arose in the following accidental manner :—A 
metropolitan shopkeeper, in the year 1729, found him- 
self at times in the possession of more than a sufficient 
supply of ready money to carry on his trade, the overplus 
of which he consigned to the care of the neighbouring 
bank. But on other occasions, by reason of the length 
of the eredits given to his customers, his money became 
so scarce, that, after exhausting his bank deposits, he 
still felt himself in difficulties. Several dilemmas of this 
kind having occurred, and being averse to resort to the 
insecure practice of accommodation bills, he was prompted 
to make a proposal of a novel nature to the bank; to 
the effect that, if it would accommodate him in straits 
with small loans, he would always shortly afterwards 
make up such debits, and that the parties should come 
to a balancing of accounts at periodical intervals. It 
seems this novel plan was acceded to. A cash credit, 
or liberty to draw to a certain extent, was instituted 
under securities; and thus originated a system which 
has been of immense benefit to bankers and traders, and 
is now followed over the whole of Scotland. 

Cash credits are guaranteed by two sufficient securi- 
ties, or the applicants give infeftment to heritable pro- 
perty in caution’of the contingent debt—a special act of 
Parliament having been passed to allow this to be done 
—and when any such debt is liquidated, the deed is can- 
celled. The expense of expeding a cash credit varies 
according to the amount of the desired loan. One for 
L.500 may be stated at about L.15. The deed requires 
no renewal; and although attended with a heavy outlay 
at first, the price is perhaps not more than what would 
soon be swallowed up by stamps for bills. Besides, this 
modé of borrowing is every way more secure than the 
discounting of bills; while the circumstance of com- 
manding ready money to a certain extent at all times, 


gives a trader a great advantage in settling for his pur- | 


chases. At the end of every six, and in some cases 
twelve months, calculations are made of entries and 
debits ; the interest for and against the bank—the one 
being a per cent. higher than the o’her—is added and 
balanced, and an account being then rendered, the ba- 
lance, if in favour of the bank, is either paid up, or 
remains against the debtor at interest to his new account. 
In these cash credits, the borrower is always at the 
mercy of the bank, which can call upon him at any time 
to balance his account, or, by his failing to do so, have 
recourse upon his securities. 

Since 1729, cash credits have increased to an extent 
hardly credible. In 1826, it was computed that there 
were TEN THOUSAND in Scotland, varying in amount from 
L.100 to L.5000 each, but averaging from L.200 to 
L.500, Though originally designed for mercantile per- 
sons, they are now operated upon by farmers, manufac- 
turers, house-builders, miners, lawyers, and all classes of 
traders and shopkeepers. From 1826, it is extremely 
probable, that, instead of decreasing, they have increased 
a thousand or two more. 

No one can have a just conception of the extraordinary 
degree of stability of the Scottish banks, and of the se~ 
cure manner in which their business is transacted, unless 
he were made acquainted with the laws relative to bank- 
ing, and had examined the history of the country. Pre- 


vious to the year 1765, the banks were bound by no 


regular statutes, and their mode of management resem- 
bled that in England a few years since. In that year an 
act of Parliament was passed, which is still considered the 
great charter of Scottish banking. Subsequent enact- 
ments, as well as judgments of the Supreme Courts, have 
strengthened and extended the code, The grand prin- 
ciple of security in the institutions, is the liability of share- 
holders for the debts of the establishment. They are 
liable not only for the amount of their own shares, but 
for the shares of all the others, and the whole of their 
property may be seized to make up deficiencies. \\ Al- 
though many of the shareholders are certainly not men 
of opulence, a number are so; and as their fortunes are 
good for the paper issued, the public runs no risk of in- 
jury. To strengthen this liability of shareholders, by the 
law of Scotland all heritable property, lands and houses, 
may be seized in satisfaction for their debts. Now, this 
is not the case in England, where personal or moveable 
property can alone be taken by creditors. Hence it would 
be idle to talk of establishing banks in the south part of 
the island, on the principle of the Scottish banks, tillthe 
law touching heritable property be altered. Jm Scot- 
land, the houses, lands, goods, money, and person of a 
debtor, can be seized simultaneously for debt, and with- 
out such a comprehensive course of action, its banking 
institutions would fall in pieces. Farther, powerful aid 
is given to this law, by the registration of all the mort- 
gages on heritable property. This is done at a national 
establishment in Edinburgh, and in the course of a single 
day, the search can here be made which will make it 
quite evident whether bankers be men of real property, 
and whether that property be unencumbered. 


Other causes, not of a legal nature, conspire to render 
the system of Scottish banking perfect. By reason of- 
the circumscribed limits of Scotland, and the character 
of the people, a ramification of intelligence is created and 
preserved throughout the whole of society, altogether un- 
known in England, whereby the character, the wealthi- 
ness, and the conduct of the partners or directors of each 
bank, are made fully known to the rest. All seek, and 
all find, a knowledge of the management of each other. 
All are mutually on the watch; and symptoms of over 
issues or other improprieties are spread with an amazing 
celerity, and have their immediate effect. It is also the 
custom of the banks to exchange the notes of each other 
once or twice in a week, by which means the notes are 
sent very speedily back to the owners, and an over issue 
on the part of any particular establishment is prevented. 

In comparing Scottish banking institutions with those 
in England, and considering the different manner in 
which paper money has been guided by the two nations, 
the uniform security of the former appears almost miracu- 
lous. From the first issue of the bank-notes in 1704, till 
the year 1830, asingle panic or general run did not occur 
in Scotland, although, during at least two-thirds of the 
intervening period, paper money had been used to the 
almost total exclusion of a gold currency. During the 
insurrections of 1715-45, and during the panics in Eng- 
land of 1793-97, and 1825, no perceptible difference took 
place in the demand of specie for notes. When the Bank 
of England was reduced to the miserable expedient of 
protracting cash payments by laying down sixpences, 
none of the banks in this country experienced any excess 
of demand for gold or silver. Partial and very tempo- 
rary runs have assuredly been felt from the effects of 
short-lived slander or mistaken notions, which have in- 
variably been readily quashed; but in the course of a 
hundred and twenty-six years, there have only been two 
cases of banks failing to pay twenty shillings a pound 
(they paid 10s.) and four, in which, after a short suspen- 
sion of payments, all demands were liquidated, In two 
of the latter, the notes were accepted almost immediately 
at other banks of'the highest credit. These banks were 
all provincial, and had been injured by mismanagement. 
Their failure or stoppage, with the exceptions we men- 
tion, did not put the public to any loss, but this was on 
the ruin of the shareholders, many of whom were reduced 
from affluence to poverty. 


shaken the public confidence in the good character of a 
paper currency, and can found no plea for traducing the 
institutions now under review. At this present moment 
the community feels, as it always has felt, that a bank- 
note is merely a convenient representative of its expressed 
value, and that this value can at all times be procured on 
demand. When such are the conventional ideas of pa- 
per money, and when the supposition of its real value is 
just, the exchange of notes for gold ceases to be an ob- 
ject of any consequence. In as far as the greater part of 
mankind have come to an understanding that a piece of 


_— St 
yellow metal is worth a certain price, so have the Scoteh 
come to an agreement to consider a bit of paper, of a par- 
ticular kind, capable of bringing a price fully as high; 
and it is difficult to see why such a notion should be dis-. 
concerted ; for there is as much rationality in the one 
idea as the other. The note in Scotland is even liked 
better than a sovereign, which, when offered, is some- 
times looked upon with suspicion as to its quality. A 
good metropolitan bank-note is always preferred : It is 
easier carried or sent by letter ; and in case of loss, can 
more easily be recovered than a gold piece. 

It is not going too far to say, that without bank-notes, 
Scotland at this day would have been very little advanced 
in any of the useful or elegant arts. Divested of such 
important auxiliaries, the poverty of the nation could in 
no respect have called into existence that quantity of so- 
lid wealth it is now possessed of. Unaided by paper mo- 
ney, it would have been altogether out of the power of 
the nation to compete with its neighbours, or act as a 
financial accessory in times of war or exigency; and even 
with its assistance, it is surprising how it has been able to 
pay its fair proportion of taxes. Looking back on the 
low condition of this northern kingdom for many years 
after the Union, and remembering the character of the 
soil and climate, it is obvious that, but for the help thrown 
out by banks to agriculturists and artizans, the country 
—scarcely cheered by English capital—must have conti- 
nued long in a withering and gloomy condition. It re- 
quired at that period little else than the temporary aid 
of money loans to commence its career of prosperity, or 
to give the first impetus towards improvement, In the 
absence, therefore, of the precious metals, the dissemi- 
nation of paper as the representative of that species of 
national wealth, which, from its nature, was not suscep- 
tible of being put in circulation, was one of the most ere- 
ditable, and eventually the most successful, devices ever 
fallen upon by any people to better their circumstances. 
It was not without much trouble, and a lapse of many 
years, that the system put in operation was perfected ; 
but when the law at length interposed to secure the pub- 
lic, as well as the bankers, from contingent excesses, and 
defined the powers of lenders and borrowers, the triumph 
of the Scottish bank-notes was completed. It is more 
the task of a historian than the writer of these humble 
sketches, to describe methodically what has been accom- 
plished by their judicious administration: A recitation 
of their achievements would involve the history of nearly 
all that has been transacted in Scotland since the revolu- 
tion. Until they made their gladdeniz.g appearance, the 
footmarks of the strife of past ages reimained unoblite- 
rated on the soil. Before their influence, agriculture, 
domestic and foreign trade and commerce, and eyery 
species of improvement in the arts, have been instituted 
and supported. Almost whole towns have been erected 
and tripled in size by their services, and the sea has been 
covered by them with vessels, which would otherwise 
have been growing in their native woods—in a word, 
nearly all that a stranger has to contemplate in 
wherein art has been employed; every thing 
around him, beyond things the most indifferent, has 
directly or indirectly created and reared by the tramscen- 
dant powers of paper money. 


THE JUBILEE. 

Somer years have elapsed (I am sometimes tempted to 
forget how many) since I endeavoured to compensate 
the deficiencies of a neglected education on my own 
side the Tweed, by voluntary studies at the Univyer- 
sity of Edinburgh. Asa relaxation from severer pur- 
suits, and an excuse for rambles in a country whose 
novelty alone was attraction enough to an untravelled 
Englishman, I occasionally accompanied a young art- 
ist of liberal education and pleasing manners, with 
whom I was acquainted, in his sketching expeditions 
in the romantic neighbourhood of his native city, the 
very contiguity of which to a great town rendered it 
more piquant and striking. 

In one of these excursions, when, by the uncommon 
fineness of the weather and greater distance of the 
style of scenery requisite for his purpose, we were 
tempted to proceed beyond the brief limits of an au- 
tumnal day, instead of returning by the light of a ra- 
ther waning moon to Edinburgh, G proposed 
that we should take up our quarters for the night at 
a neat little mountain inn, much frequented at various 
seasons by fishers and grouse-shooters, and affording, 
in consequence, accommodations of a description its 
unpretending aspect would scarcely have led one to 
expect. On nearing this rustic hostelry, kept by an 
antique of the true Meg Dodds character, we were 
a good deal surprised to hear, issuing from its usually 
quiet haven, sounds of the most exuberant and unre- 
strained mirth, blending with, and nearly overpower- 
ing, the discordant strains of a brace of evidently belli- 
gerent fiddles. ; 

‘A penny wedding, by all that’s lucky !” exclaimed 
my companion. “ At least you, sir, asa stranger, will 
no doubt think one night’s rest well sacrificed for a 
peep at these fast-waning saturnalia.” 

“* Pray, explain,” said I, delighted to witness, under 
any circumstances, so lively a scene of national festi- 


| vity ; ‘‘ what do you mean by a‘ penny wedding 2? ”” 
It may safely be asserted that the above cases of insol- | q & eB abi ih oi 


vency of Scottish banks have not in the smallest degree | 


““Why, sir, in pastoral and primitive districts— 
which, strange to say, though within a dozen miles of 
a capital, these hills seem likely long to remain—when 
a couple, of the lowest order of course, are too poor 
to muster the sum requisite for marrying, their neigh- 
bours and acquaintance good-humouredly set on foot 
a subscription, out of which is first defrayed such a 
merry-making as you see going on.yonder, while the 
surplus generally suffices to place the improvident 
pair beyond immediate want. Itis not, you will say, 
a very eligible mode of settling in the world, nor is it 
so considered in these days, even among themselves, 
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It ig generally, indeed, more a frolic of the neigh. 
bouring young people, at the expense of some pair of 
elderly paupers, determiued tomarry for worse, instead 
of better, than, as it. once was, a creditable scheme 
of establishment for a deserving young couple.” 

_ As he spoke, we descended the green shoulder of 
one of the pastoral hills, whose recesses of unsuspected 
beauty we had been all day exploring, and came full 

| upon the little inn, its front beaming with unwonted 
illumination, and steam—savoury as the caldron of 

Meg Merrilees, amidst which my, English’ organs 
readily detected the national perfume of ‘‘ mountain 
dew”’—issuing from every open door and window. 

The fiddles, whose dismal scraping accorded ill with 
the accompaniments, might almost have been dispensed 
with, so completely were they drowned by yells and 
shrieks of frantic merriment, and so well was the time 
of the tune marked by the snapping of fingers and 
thumping of heels on the sanded floor of the kitchen. 
I scarcely know which expressed most surprise, my 
face, as I caught, over the shoulder of a tall, white- 
headed old Bluegown (the fac-simile of Edie Ochil- 
tree), a glimpse of the scene within, or that of Luckie 
Cairns, the usually stayed and somewhat aristocrati- 
cal hostess, when the nakedness of her, for once, dis- 
orderly house was discovered to a couple of stranger 
gentlemen. She soon, however, recognised her old 
acquaintance G , and addressed to Kim—though 
with the tail of her eye all the time on the “ Eng- 
lisher’’—her characteristic apology. 

It began, more Scotico, with a question, and with 
what G. called ‘‘the first word o’ flytin’.”” 

* Lord guide’s! Mr G , what’s brought you 
hhere the day, wi’ your pents and your nick-nacks, 
and a stranger comrade wi’ ye, that’s used to things 
wise-like, mae doubt—and the house a’ disjeskit this 
gait, wi’ the first and last ploy the callants e’er got me 
to countenance within my door? And they hadna 
hae gotten it now, but the silly body, Sanders, took it 
aye up and down wi’ the gentles’ fish to the carrier’s, 


- and their letters frae the post, and they persuaded me 


he was a kind 0’ serving body 0’ my ain ; and traiking 
Tibbie had sell’t my butter and eggs may-be thretty 
years and mair; so what could I do but let my house 
be made a public ae night in the thretty ? and gentles 
to light on’t, for a clean bed and hot supper! It’s a 
judgment on me for being sae simple !”” 

“Keep yourself easy, Luckie!” answered G ; 
in her ‘own style. “My friend here can get clean 
beds and hot suppers in Nngland, but penny weddings 
are scarce enough, even in Scotland.”’ 

“The scarcer the better,” said the hostess, drawing 
herself up with the demure look of one scandalised 
with unwonted revelry. ‘* And now, sirs, what can 
I do for ye? There’s noa bed in the house up but 


my ain; and though I wad gie ye’t, I couldna pro- | 
counsel, 


mise ye peace to lie in’t, for the fiddles ’l] be scraich- 
ing, and the folk skirling, and the reels daddin’, till 
far i? the night; and the smell o’ the punch ’ll be 


just poison to the gentleman frae England. Ye’ll no | 


be that ill for supper, for I’ve a curn mutton pies by 
ordinar’, that I seasoned mysel, and there’s a creel 
fw’ o° trout walloping down bye at. the burn that wad 
pleasure a provost. Come slipping ben to my ain wee 
room, and ye’s get a’ the comfort I can gie ye, afore 
the folk’s supper comes on ;—and for beds—I’ll send 
the lass to the minister’s, and get ye gude quarters 
for a word.” : 

“1 know the clergyman,” said G » seeing me 
hesitate. ‘‘ His sons and I were vat school together, 
and my first sunshiny holidays were spent among the 
hills we traversed to-day. I should like to see the 
manse once more, and a welcome will not be wanting, 
unless Mr Maxwell should be strangely altered.” 

“ He is altered, honest man!” said the landlady, 
heeding only my comrade’s last. words—“ grief’s a 
great alterer! o’ auld folk especially! and it’s fifty 
year come Monday since the minister was placed in 
the parish, and thirty come the time since he married 
me and puir John Cairns doucely and Christian-like, 
in that very spence whar they daft deevils are making 
a mock o’ marriage atween twa auld randy ne’erdo- 
weels! But it’s dune now, and what’s the use o’ reflec- 
tions? Come your ways, gentlemen, to your supper.” 
_ It was with reluctance that I postponed, even to so 
important an affair—toa hungry prospect-hunter—the 
gratification of my curiosity. But reconciled to the 
landlady’s fiat by the trout and mutton pies, and the 
comfort and cleanliness which reigned in her sanctum 
sanctorum, G and I did ample justice to the sa- 
voury repast, and its crowning tumbler, whose whisky 
even I, a novice, could discern to be mountain-born, 
and guiltless of the Exchequer. 

“T see ye’re nae great hand at the whisky, sir,” 
said the hostess, in answer to an equivocal shake of 
the head with which an Englishman generally salutes 
the indigenous flavour of genuine peat-reek ; “ but 
tak my word for’t, ae devil dings out anither, and if 
ye’re to be dancin’ and daffin’ yonder, and the room 
reeking o’ punch like a killogie, ye’ll ken’t a’ the less 
for being a thought primed yoursel’; and ye’ll-dance 
a’ the better for’t, I’se warrant,’’—turning with a 
smile to G. ; ‘fa spur in the head’s worth twa in 
the heel!” ot eee ‘ 

So saying, the good lady, desirous to profit in her 
domestic affairs, by the intervals between the claims 
of her very opposite customers, snatched up the candle, 


and marshalled us to the scene of a festivity, to which, 


at the distance of a mile at least, our ears might have 
proved sufficient guides, 


The hoarse squeak of the wary and muggy fiddlers 
was now well-nigh drowned by the far more efficient 
“lilt” of some stentorian voices, on whose organs the 
“ barley bree” had produced an exactly opposite effect ; 
and the figure of one round rosy shepherd, who with 
bonnet “‘ajee”’ and picturesquely disposed plaid, sung, 
danced, and snapped his fingers, surrounded bya ring 
of admiring rivals, would have been worthy the pencil 
of a Teniers or a Wilkie. 

His partner in the reel was no less a personage than 
the blushing bride—a weather-beaten crone of some 
sixty winters’ bronzing; and as, exhilarated by the 
unwonted stimulant of applause, she strove to keep 
pace with the agile movements and giddy whirlings 
of her vis a vis, peals of unbridled laughter shook the 
quiet hostelry to its very base. 

The bridegroom again, an old Chelsea pensioner, 
whose once steady soldier-like frame retained some 
shadow of military bearing, spite of the joint inroads 
of palsy and potations, was doing his best to keep his 
equilibrium, as, like ‘“‘ Panting Time,” he toiled after 
the winged heels of a mountain fairy of sixteen, whose 
shy but earnest gaze at the strangers, and bounding 
rapidity of motion, reminded me at ounce of the roe on 
her native hills. 

Moved by compassion for this ill-matched couple, 
and well aware of the popular course on such occa- 
sions, G dashed at once into the old man’s place 
in the dance, and began threading its mazes with the 
blushing, but evidently flattered damsel, making me 
a sign to follow his example: a hint which neither my 
proficiency in the national dance, nor the charms of 
the bride, were sufficient to warrant my taking. I slid 
down unobserved beside some of the few elders present, 
whose shrewd remarks, and good-natured participa- 
tions in the “‘daffin” of the youngsters, were not the 
least pleasing part of the motley scene. : 

The dance by this time—thanks tothe punch, which 
had been freely circulating—was getting, as Burns 
says, ‘‘fast and furious.” Gleams of broad national 
humour flashed through the habitual gravity of the 
demurest blue-bonneted peasant of the group; and for 
a while there was abundance to excite both the Scot- 
tish feelings and constitutional gaiety of the young 
painter, and. the natural curiosity of an English stran- 
ger. But giddy at length with the endless reels, 
deafened with the mirthful accompanying shrieks, 
half stifled with heat,.and the fumes of the national 
beverage, we both felt it high time to breathe a purer 
air, and were.in the act of quietly withdrawing (after 
laying on the pewter plate appropriated for the offer- 
ing, our mite towards the hopeful couple), when we 
ran against our hostess, arriving for the special purpose 
—a very unwonted one in her vocation—of turning 
us out of doors. 

‘JT was just. coming, sirs, to gie yea bit word 0° 
I’m sure ye'll no take it ill at my band; 
but it’s time the like o’ you were flitting, for the 
maut’s getting abune the meal yonder, and they tine 
respect whiles, and it’s no wise-like to be in a minis. 
ter’s house, on Saturday night at e’en. Mr G 
kens that !” 

“No, indeed—you’re quite right,’ answered the 
painter, ‘and, indeed, we were going away fully sa- 
tisfied, when we met you.” ‘‘Aweel, gang your 
ways like gude gentlemen, and I’Jl gie yon daft chiels 
their supper, and hae them a’ out o’ my house by the 
clap o’ eleven. There sall naebody say they saw a 


| Sabbath morning within’t, tho’ I wadna wonder if 
| some 0’ the ill-doers were aff to the hill or some gait 


q 


| out o’ hearing, to make a night o’t. 


There’s some 
folk canna hae their sairing either o’ dafiin’ or drink, 
the mair’s the pity!—Hech! but yell be weel aif 
that’s quiet down by !” 

*T’ll call and settle the reckoning another time, 
Mrs Cairns,” said my friend. 

“Ay, ay,” answered she, more chary of her time 
than her money, “ony day when ye’re daunering out 
amang the hills. Ye’re awin’ me a day in hairst, ye 
ken, for this.” 

Never was the pure healthful mountain breeze more 
welcome than when it swept across our flushed and 
feverish brows on emerging from the steaming caldron 
within, or the silence of night more grateful than 
after the din of plebeian revelry in its most discor- 
dant form. But there reigned within the little par- 
sonage an atmosphere holier and more-healthful still ! 
A more powerful contrast, a stranger juxta-position 
of the lights and shadows of Scottish life, could scarcely 
be conceived, than presented itself between the or- 
gies, and sounds and scents, and coarsely heaped ban- 
quet we had left behind, and the hallowed stillness, 
untainted air of the minister’s modest apartment, and 
the inviting aspect of the little supper table, on whose 
snow-white linen yet reposed the Bibles and Psalters, 
recently used in the household’s evening devotions. 
In these we had been too late to partake, but the 
spirit which had animated and hallowed them still 
lingered on the minister’s brow, and the slender, re- 
tiring figure of the good pastor’s blooming gran- 
daughter seemed robed in almost angel purity. 

There was that about our host which needed no 
such heightening. Even amid the sacred class of 
Scottish pastors, he rose pre-eminent—pre-eminent in 
trials, and in the submission which disarms them. Of 
alargeand flourishing family, one daughter alone, the 
mother of the girl before us, survived ; and she, se- 
parated from her grey-headed father, by the waters 
of the great Atlantic, could only cherish him by proxy, 
in the person of this interesting child. 


It was not till after his hospitality had been re- 
quested for us that G heard from the landlady 
the extent of the pastor’s bereavements, and he would 


gladly have wished to spare the father’s feelings by 


suppressing all acknowledgment of former acquaint- 
ance. But in a parent’s memory the playmates of 
buried children have an almost filial hold, and the 
first words of Mr Maxwell on receiving us, were— 
“You are welcome once more to Boneil, Willie !— 
you’ve been twenty years a stranger.” 

“ Not a willing one, sir, 1 am sure—but my studies 
in England and ltaly, and professional duty, not only 
occupied me, but kept me ignorant, till now, of the 
sad blanks it has pleased Providence to make on your 
hospitable board. Had I been aware of them, I would 
not have intruded now to renew, by my presence, 
those griefs which I could not alleviate.” ‘‘ And 
wherefore no, Willie?” said the old man, in a tone 
that went at once even to a stranger’s heart; ‘‘my 
brave boys are gone before me, it is true, leaving their 
old father to buffet a while with the billows. But 
praised be He who lent them !—they were such. as a 
father can speak of with pride; and to do so with one 
who knew and loved them is a privilege rarely en- 
joyed. This gentleman, perhaps,” turning courte- 
ously towards me, ‘‘ will excuse the overflowings of a 
parent’s heart, at sight of one whose fair delicate brow 
he has often blessed, along with the dark curling 
heads he has lived to see laid in the dust. Tall and 
pale, and unlikely to live, ye were then, Willie; but 
ye have proved the reed that the tempest spares when 
oaks are rended !—SBut we’ll talk of our Lilly now,” 
said the old man cheerfully, shaking the fair hand of 
his grandchild as she stooped to collect the sacred vo- 
lumes. “I think her mother must have been about 
her age when she knew the mause; saw ye ever two 
creatures liker ?” 

The entrance of a worthy old sister of our host’s, 
who, on hospitable thoughts intent, had disappeared 
on our entrance, turned the conversation to more 
general topics—among others, to the penny wedding. 

“Tam glad,” said Mr Maxwell, “‘I was spared the 
degradation of my office, by the residence of one at 
least of the hopeful pair in a neighbouring parish ; 
and I wish the idle frolic which united them had been 
carried on farther from my door. I am no enemy to 
occasional rejoicings, and love to see innocent mirth ; 
but the sport these poor wretches have been called 
to make, will end, I fear, like that of Samson, and 
bring an old house upon their heads. 

‘* However, sir,” turning to me, “that you may 
not suppose all our junketings are of so boisterous and 
equivocal a character, I hope you will stay over Mon- 
day, and help me to thank my kind people for assist- 
ing in keeping my fiftieth anniversary among them. 
I am sure, Willie, I may count upon you, for auld 
langsyne.”” 

“ Ay, that you may, sir, come what will of palette 
and pupils,” exclaimed the young artist: and my ac- 
ceptance, if less enthusiastic, was not the less cordial. 
To seein the midst of a grateful and affectionate flock, 
the faithful pastor of half a century; is a sight not 
often to be enjoyed, or lightly to be forfeited—and I 
too would have perilled fame or business, had they 
been mine, on the issue. 

A Scottish Sabbath has been often described, but 
never, methinks, so as fully to convey to a stranger 
its exquisite stillness, and the palpable elevation. of 
all in nature above the diurnal level of our “ working- 
day world.” Itis not alone the absence of all sounds 
of labour or revelry, the softened tread of the rude 
hind, the subdued laughter of unconscious infancy ; 
but the very whisper of the brooks and waving of the 
woods, seemed attuned to soberer and holier harmonies. 
The busy highway and toilsome furrow are alike de- 
serted, while a thousand quiet hedgerow paths teem 
and glitter with long files of holiday-suited elders, and 
white-robed youth and childhood. If airs of Paradise 
do indeed-ever penetrate our world’s dense atmo- 
sphere, and breathe sweet influences from on high on 
privileged mortals, it is surely on a summer Sabbath, 
amid the green hills and pastoral vales of Scotland. 

The little church of Boneil, primitive as though, 
instead of being near a metropolis, it had been perched 
on some lone isle of the Hebrides, was filled to excess 
on the present interesting occasion, with a congrega- 
tion as perfectly in keeping with the scene and situa- 
tion, as it was novel and striking to me. 

There was not a face in the assembly—a sprinkling 
of rustic noblesse in the gallery hardly excepted— 
which could have been assigned by a physiognomist 
to any vocation save a rural one. 

When the minister rose, breaths were held in, and 
the very dogs recalled their dreaming fancies from the 
dunghill side, lest a start or suppressed bark should 
disturb the solemn silence. The beautiful Twenty- 
third Psalm, always so great a favourite in a pastoral 
assembly, came more home to their feelings than ever, 
“when its green pastures and still waters” were ap- 
plied, as they evidently were by the venerable reader, 
to his own tranquil sojourn of a lifetime in the glen of 
Boneil. The allusion to a darker valley, the inevi- 
table and not very distant termination of a lengthened 
pilgrimage, woke a yet tenderer chord; and when these 
words were sung, as the psalmody of Scotland so im- 
pressively is by young and old, it was not the voice of 
the grey-haired contemporary parish clerk alone that 
betrayed signs of emotion ! 

The text was the simple words of the Psalmist—“ I 
have been young, and now am old;” and when the 
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pvood man sketched with faltering voice an unpreme- 
ditated picture of that gradual pilgrimage from youth 
to age, every step of which many of his hearers had 
taken side by side with this tried veteran in the path 
of duty and affliction ; when the young heard him al- 
lude with a parent’s tenderness to follies they felt years 
could alone teach them entirely to abjure ; and the old 
saw his venerable face lighted up with joys he had 
taught many, like himself, to draw from above—tears, 
fast and frequent as from dropping eaves, attested the 
sympathy that reigned between the goad shepherd and 
his flock. ; 

I awoke on the morrow, fancying all nature decked 
in tenfold beauty for the joyful anniversary ; my own 
spirits elated with a healthful gladness which courtly 
fetes may take away, but could never yet bestow. The 
privileged guests for the day (G and myself in- 
cluded) were the elders, most of whose fathers had 
presided at the minister’s ordination—the school- 
master, who, in the absence of nearer and dearer, had 
long been to him asa son ; and the doctor, who, under 
a dress and exterior rugged as those of his shepherd 
neighbours, veiled a skill beyond their simple wants, 
and few and rare ailments. 

But a self-invited member was soon added to the 
group, in the person of a young neighbour laird, who 
made sport an excuse (with those who required any) 
for farming his own moderate patrimony, and enjoy- 
ing, unfettered by the etiquettes of society—so called 
—the style of life most congenial to his age and dis- 
position. At the breakfast-table, young Boneil, for 
so from his property he was styled, walked in, with 
his heartfelt congratulations, and a bag full of grouse, 
shot before town dandies had well composed them- 
selves to their first sleep. 

“ Any other day of the year, Mr Maxwell,” said the 
frank young sportsman, ‘‘I would have dropped in 
at dinner, and taken my chance of a welcome. But 
this is a sacred one, and I would like to have my in- 
trusion sanctioned beforehand. If youthink me worthy 
(and if you don’t you’ll say so, in spite of all your hos- 
pitality) to rejoice with you on your fifty years’ retro- 
spect of duties fulfilled and good deeds done—remem- 
ber, you’ll find it a hard matter ever to shut the door 
on me or my pretensions again.” 

“© God forbid I should, Norman,” said the old man, 
shaking his manly visitor by the hand ; “a kind heart 
and a Jeal one are aye welcome! Fifty years back, 
your father bore both, and his son is no changeling ! 
Stay with us now, or return, as it best suits you.” 

“Oh ! I dare not stay,’”’ cried the young man, with 
a significant smile at Lilly and her aunt; “I should 
be sadly in the way. Besides, I spied a roe in the 
glen this morning, and must have another hit at the 
venison. What say you toa pasty, Miss Anne, be- 
tween this and noon yet ?” 

“Tll say for her, Norman, that it will be like the 
savoury meat of Esau, that old Isaac valued for the 
hunter’s sake, if ye get it; and if not, we’ve the will 
for the deed, and that’s just the same. And now off 
with ye—else your pies in the bush will stand in the 
way of aunt Anne’s puddings in hand.” 

“‘ There goes as fine a lad as ever lived,” said the 
pastor, as he went out. “If he-were my own son, 1 
could scarce love him better.” 

Tlooked up, and chanced to meet the delighted glance 
of the retreating Lilly; and it told me as plain as a 
thousand words, that the old man might, ere long, 
take to his heart a grandson ! 

The manse, meantime, teemed all the morning with 
unbidden yet privileged guests. Neighbouring pastors 
came to congratulate the willing fellow-labourer, under 
whose fatherly shadow themselves had grown insensibly 
grey—with whom they had “ taken sweet counsel and 
walked in the house of God as friends’—and with 
whom they hoped, though in all humility, to stand 
side by side at the great account. Couples married 
by him in the earlier periods of his incumbency, still 
lived to thank him for half centuries of happiness ; 
while children and grandchildren, christened by his 
hand, and made Christian by his precept and example, 
came with them to add their grateful acknowledg- 
ments. 

Our party, swelled by a few guests of the better 
order, at length sat down to dinner; and never did 
feast (for a feast it was, fit for the court of aldermen) 
yield more unmingled satisfaction. The old man, 
exhilarated by the spontaneous burst of affection with 
which his anniversary had been hailed, felt a buoy- 
ancy of spirit to which he had for years been a stran- 
ger. G and I were excited to the utmost by so 
unwontedacelebration. —Thedominie himself, through 
the week the ‘‘observed of all observers,” looked up 
in delighted admiration to his own exemplary teacher ; 
while the rough diamond of a doctor eyed him with 
the exact counterpart of the expression with which his 
dog, of the true shepherd breed, fixed his eyes in mute 
devotion on his master’s well-known countenance. All 
felt, that, like the good Centurion in Scripture, he had 
but to say to any of them, “do this, and he doeth 
it; come, and he cometh.”” ‘Their hearts, under 
Providence, were in his hand, and they felt it was 
well it should be so! 

But there was in young Norman’s reverential gaze 
something deeper and more filial than any, and strange 
to say ! on this day alone, when all seemed elated and 
emboldened, it was tempered for the first time with 
fear. For Norman had a suit to prefer, before that 
evening should close, on which hung his own and an- 
other’s happiness ; and not all the softened feelings of 


the day of jubilee would, he feared, reconcile the old 
pastor to the thought of parting with his Lilly ! How 
this was to be brought about, or even hinted at, was 
more than even a lover could devise—so to Providence 
he left it, as he had been taught by his pastor to leave 
all besides. 

»And strangely was the knot cut, and the difficulty 
removed, ere the thought had well passed from the 
young man’s troubled mind. Among the healths of 
that eventful evening, ‘‘ absent friends,”’ the one ever 
dearest to the hearts of Scotsmen, was not forgotten ; 
and then, for the first time, did the pious father allow 
himself to whisper a regret that his daughter, the only 
stay of his old age, should dwell divided from him by 
duty, in the new world. True, she was solacing by 
her kindness, and cheering by her society, the labours 
in Christian usefulness of a worthy countryman whom 
the spiritual necessities of his exiled brethren had in- 
duced to forego home and kindred for their sakes. 
But they had been long, long absent on this labour of 
love, and a father’s heart would yearn, on the proudest 
day of his life, for a glimpse of his long-banished only 
child ! 

The vain wish had crossed, like a passing cloud, the 
rarely dimmed serenity of his mind, and left but a halo 
behind, when, as Lilly and Norman were leaving the 
house to prepare for the juvenile fete, two plainly 
dressed, but respectable looking people, opened with 
something of strange familiarity the garden gate, and 
asked if Mr Maxwell was at home. 

“¢ He is,”’ replied Norman, answering for the bash- 
ful and surprised girl; ‘‘ but very particularly engaged 
with friends, who would be loath to part with him to- 
night, even on business.”’ 

“ Lilly, my own Lilly !”? sobbed out the female travel- 
ler, clasping her daughter to her heart—and then find- 
ing breath to say, “ How is my dear father 2” “ Ohy 
well! well!” cried the delighted girl, hanging round 
her father’s neck in frantic joy; ‘‘come and see him 
directly !” 

* Not just directly, my own Lilly,” said he, com- 
posedly ;—‘‘ seventy-four is no age for surprises, even 
joyful ones. Sir,” (turning to Norman, who stood 
studying, all lovers will guess how earnestly, the pa- 
rents on whose fiat hung his life), ‘““my wife had set 
her heart on reaching home on her father’s day of 
jubilee. We had a quick passage and a safe one, God 
be praised, to Liverpool, and, travelling day and night, 
were set down by coach this morning at B . How 
to get on in time was the difficulty; but the back- 
woods have made us good walkers, and here we are, 
not too late for a grace-cup of thanksgiving to him 
who has brought us safe to our father’s door, and to 
friends, who will make us welcome for his sake !— 
Please, sir, to pave the way for our meeting.” 

Norman hailed the omen, and came, as deliberately 
as joy would let him, into the room. ‘‘ There are 
strangers without, sir, who wish to speak with you ; 
and as they have tidings from New Brunswick, per- 
haps your friends will consent to spare you, though 
unwillingly.” 

“From New Brunswick !” exclaimed the old man, 
hastily rising, then sinking down again from the pain- 
ful agitation ; “‘ yow have seen and spoken to them— 
is all well? Norman, my son, tell me truly.” “ All 
well, even as your heart could wish; but there are 
those without who could tell you better, far better than 
any words, about those you love!” ‘‘ Are they still 
without ?—oh, bring them in, pray—our friends will 
excuse.” ‘But will you promise?”? The old man 
cast a bewildered gaze around—caught a glimpse of 
Lilly’s beaming face as it peeped eagerly in at the 
half-open door, and exclaiming, “My bairn! my 
bairn !” sank back insensible on his chair ! 


We bore him gently out to the open air, whose re- 
viving freshness, and, still more, the voice and aspect 
of his darling daughter, soon restored him to himself. 
Who could describe their meeting, half as well as one 
throb of long-severed hearts will bring it home to every 
bosom? Suffice it to say, it wasa meet consummation 
for such an anniversary !—Literary Souvenir, 1832. 


NoiiEKENs.—Nollekens, the celebrated sculptor, 
died immensely rich. ‘“ His singular and parsimoni- 
ous habits,”? says his biographer, ‘‘ were most observ- 
able in his domestic life. Coals were articles of great 
consideration with Mr Nollekens; and these he so 
rigidly economised, that they were always sent early, 
before his men came to work, in order that he might 
have leisure time for counting the sacks, and dispos- 
ing of the large coals in what was originally designed 
by the builder of his house for a wine-cellar, so that 
he might lock them up for parlour use. Candles were 
never lighted at the commencement of the evening ; 
and whenever they heard a knock at the door, they 
would wait until they heard a second rap, lest the 
first should have been a runaway, and their candle 
wasted. Mr and Mrs Nollekens used a flat candle- 
stick when there was any thing to be done; and I have 
been assured, that a pair of moulds, by being well 
nursed, and put out when company went away, once 
lasted them a whole year !’? Insensible as Nollekens 
generally was when looking at works of ancient art, 
in no instance, except when speaking of Flaxman, did 
he depreciate the productions of modern artists ; on the 
contrary, he has frequently said, when he has been 
solicited to model a bust, ‘‘ Go to Chantrey—he’s the 
man fora bust; he’ll make a good bust for you; I 
always recommend him.” He has been known to 


| their respective stations. 


give an artist, who could not afford to purchase it, a 
lump of stone, to enable him to execute an order, 


though at the same time he has thrown himself into 


a violent passion with the cat, for biting the feather 
off an old pen with which he had for many years oiled 
the hinges of his gates when they creaked.—Wollekens 
and his Times. : 


SPANISH BULL-FIGHTS. 


THE celebrated bull-fights of Spain have been fre- 
quently described by travellers, as they form a strong 
and remarkable characteristic in the manners of the 
people, and have luckily no parallel in other parts of 
Europe. When Sir Arthur de Capell Brooke was at 
the town of St Mary’s, in Spain, he witnessed these 
extravagant amusements, of which he presents the 
following interesting account in the work he has re- 
cently published :— P 

‘At an early hour of the morning the bulls were 
brought in from the country, where, in the extensive 
plains and forests, they roam at large. The lower or- 
ders are highly delighted by the arrival of the animals, 
and hundreds generally sit up the preceding night 
amusing themselves with their cigars, singing, and 
dancing, until the hour when the beasts, having been 
previously collected, are driven, not without consider 
able risk, into an enclosure adjoining the theatre The 
spectacle commenced in the atternoon ; and on enter- 
ing the box of the French general, the Count de 
Castellane, where I had been politely offered a seat, I 
found myself surrounded by the beauty and fashion of 
the place. The theatre, which was circular in form, 
and open at top, was so spacious as to be capable of 
accommodating 12,000 persons ; the effect, filled as the 
house was with gaily attired groups, was singularly 
imposing. In former days it was the fashion of young 
men of family to enter the ring splendidly dressed as 
picadores, to attack the bull in honour of their mis- 
tresses, who were present to applaud their courage, 
and reward them by throwing down wreaths to them. 
The young men in those days rode fine spirited ani- 
mals, instead of the poor wretched dog-horses now 
used, which are too weak to resist the attack of the bull, 
or even to get out of its way. 


The theatre being filled, and every countenance 
displaying the most intense anxiety, a flourish of 
trumpets announced the approach of the governor, 
who entered his box. This was the signal for the 
commencement of the pageant. A detachment of 
soldiers paraded the arena in different directions,’ in 
order to clear it of the numerous stragglers who had 
leaped down from the adjoining seats. 

The picadores, on horseback, half a dozen in num- 
ber, now entered the ring, and, advancing to the go- 
vernor’s box, made an obeisance, and having received 
their lances, wheeled round, and made their exit om 
the opposite side. They were mounted on sorry mi- 
serable steeds, and were themselves armed with a 
lance, the end of which was provided with a short 
angular iron point about an inch in length, and wrap- 
ped partly round with string to prevent it penetrating 
too deep ; its purpose being to goad the animal, and 
turn it off from the horseman when an attack is made 
upon him. Sometimes, however, as I have seen on 


more than one occasion, the bull makes so furious a — 


rush upon the picador, that the lance is accidentally 
driven some way into the body of the animal, who, 
after some time, works the instrument out in its gal. 
loping. ; 

A flourish of trumpets now made the whole theatre 
resound ; and the doors being thrown open, a proces 
sion entered, formed of those about to take part in the 
proceedings of the day, and consisting first of four 
picadores mounted : these were followed by the mata- 
dores and footmen, the rear being brought up by three 
horses abreast, gaily caparisoned with bells and co- 
loured flags. Both horsemen and footmen, as they 
entered, advanced in front of the governor’s box, and, 
respectfully saluting him, wheeled round and took 
The object of the footmen, 
or banderilleros, who are provided with small flags, 
is to divert the attention of the bull after he has made 
an attack on the picador, and to prevent the animal 
from immediately repeating it, which would be attended 
with great hazard both to the horse and the rider. 
As soon, therefore, as the bullhas made a charge upon 
the picador, the footman runs up, and by means of 
the banderilla or flag, which he flourishes towards the 
bull, shouting at the same time, the animal is induced 
to leave the picador, and makes at his new opponent, 
who, having now succeeded in drawing off the animal, 


| effects his escape with great agility, by slipping be- 
| hind the partitions which are erected in different 


parts of the arena as places of»refuge. It sometimes 
happens, however, that the footmen are so closely pur- 
sued by the bull that they have not time to make good 
their retreat, and are obliged to save themselves by 
vaulting nimbly into the front row of seats, where the 
spectators are stationed, a few feet above the arena ; 
and instances have happened where the animal has 
pursued the man so fiercely as even to spring over 
the enclosure after him, to the great danger and cun- 
fusion of those in the neighbourhood. 

The strength of the bulls is purposely weakened by, 
a cruel expedient, which consists in pressing the back 
of the animal, asit rushes out, with a very heavy dvor, 
which shuts the stall, and is made to lift up, though, 
of such weight as to require several men to raise it; 
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this naturally strains the animal’s back, and dimi- 
nishes its power. 

A tame bull, with a bell round its neck, was now 
led across the arena towards the folding doors through 
which the wild bulls were to make their entrée. Sta- 
tioned close upon each side of these doors were the 
picadores, with their lances ready couched; and the 
bolts being withdrawn, the whole of the animals rushed 
into the theatre, and followed the tame one, which was 
led quickly back through the opposite door into a 
stable, from which they were to be let out singly for 
the combat. On sight of the animals, which rushed 
through in fine style, the whole theatre rung with the 
shouts of the multitudes, which added to the fury and 
amazement of the bulls at the scene so suddenly pre- 
sented to their eyes. 

Every thing was now ready. At the flourish of the 
trumpets, the doors were thrown wide open; and while 
breathless expectation kept the whole theatre in a state 
of profound silence, a fine black Andalusian bull came 
tearing at full speed into the arena, and was greeted 
by the loud acclamations of the spectators, and the 
waving of innumerable handkerchiefs of the fair sex. 
For a few seconds the animal appeared lost and stupi- 
fied at a spectacle so novel to it, when, its rage re- 
turning, it wheeled round, and, perceiving the first 
picador, made a furious charge on man and horse, and 
was dexterously received on the point of the lance, the 
sudden prick of which caused the creature to turn 
aside and bound into the middle, bellowing with pain 
and fury. The second picador now advanced for the 
purpose of attracting the notice of the animal, but, be- 
ing in an awkward position for resisting it, received 
so severe an attack, that both man and horse were 
overthrown, and exposed to the rage of the beast. The 
violence of the shock threw the rider off, but he con- 
trived to roll himself beyond the reach of the animal 
while it was venting its rage upon the unfortunate 
horse, which received so severe a wound as to survive 
but a few minutes. In the meantime, the banderil- 
leros darted forward like lightning to the assistance 
of the picador ; and drawing off the bull to the oppo- 
site side by waving their flags at the animal, he was 
enabled to effect his escape without having received 
any particular injury. 

The animal now galloped wildly round the arena, 
and was not long in making his attack. upon the third 
picador with such strength and fury, that both man 
and horse were actually lifted from the ground, loud 
shrieks proceeding at the same time from the female 
part of the audience. As soon, however, as it was 
found that the rider had sustained no injury, shouts 
of laughter and exultation resounded from all parts of 
the building, which, at least as respected the poor 
horse, were little called for ; as the unfortunate animal, 
after staggering for some distance with his bowels pro- 
truding, fell dead, and was dragged out. The bull 
proved to be an excellent one, and received, in conse- 
quence, the noise and repeated plaudits of the assem- 
bled spectators. Every horse, indeed, had suffered 
from the attack of the infuriated animal ; and it would 
be too shocking to describe minutely the various tor- 
tures these poor creatures had to undergo. It was not 
sufficient for their bodies to be ripped up and their in- 
sides exposed. As long as they could be kept on their 
legs, the merciless fiends on their backs kept urging 
them bleeding and exhausted round the arena to make 
a fresh attack, until, in some instances, the bowels, 
hanging down and dragging upon the ground, were 
actually trampled upon and torn out by the tortured 
animal itself, when it fell down and expired. 

The first act of this bloody tragedy was now at an 
end; and the dead and wounded horses being dragged 
out, the trumpet sounded, and six footmen approached, 
each provided with a couple of darts about two feet in 
length, having a sharp single barbed point of iron, 
and the handle, which was of wood, being ornamented 
with white, or other coloured cut paper, which covered 
it like network. 

Holding a dart in each hand, one of them advanced 

lightly and boldly towards the animal, provoking it 
at the same time by his gestures; and at the moment 
that the bull rushed upon him, and was in the act of 
lowering his head to toss his antagonist, the latter 
nimbly stepped aside, planting, at the same time, both 
darts behind the neck and on the top of each shoulder 
of the animal, which galloped wildly round the theatre 
from this additional pain, and tried to shake out the 
barbed points. A second then approaching, fixed two 
more with equal skill; and then a third, until the back 
of the creature was fantastically stuck over in this 
manner with these cruel weapons; while, mad with 
torture and rage, it galloped bellowing after its perse- 
cutors, who sheltered themselves behind the side slips, 
or, vaulting up into the front seats, escaped, by these 
means, the fury of their pursuer. 
' By this time the animal was nearly mad; and in 
order to render it completely so, and to exhibit at the 
same time a diabolical variety in the tortures of this 
poor creature, these demons now introduced short 
rockets barbed like the darts, and which, being stuck 
dexterously into the body, burnt fiercely, ending with 
a loud explosion, while the wretched creature, bewil- 
dred with the fire, the smoke, and the report, stood 
quite stupified, and paralysed with fear and agony. 

The third and final scene was now about to com- 
mence, concluding with the death of the bull, 

eyes were directed towards the matador, whose 
name was Leon: he had attained great celebrity in 
this his dangerous profession, and had come purposely 


from Seville to be present. On his head he wore a 
kind of flat black silk cap, similar to the montera cap 
worn by the mountaineers in some parts of Spain, his 
hair being fastened behind with a large court bag; 
his jacket, which was open, was of light blue silk, 
richly embroidered with silver, with a puce-coloured 
worked satin waistcoat : his small clothes were also of 
light blue silk, richly worked in silver, at the knees, 
with white silk stockings and straw-coloured shoes. In 
his left hand he carried a small crimson flag, and in 
the other a straight sword about four feet in length. 

Advancing in front of the governor’s box with easy 
and polished demeanour, he exclaimed, in aloud voice, 
that, with his permission, he would, for the honour of 
his lady, himself, and that of the whole company pre- 
sent, now kill the bull. Leave having been accord- 
ingly granted by the governor, he bowed to all around, 
and advanced fearlessly towards the animal, whom the 
footmen were now drawing towards him with their 
flags, with a light and graceful step. Having ap- 
proached within six feet of the bull, he held out his 
flag, concealing under it his sword: and the animal 
rushing immediately upon him, and while in the act 
of lowering his head to toss the matador, received the 
weapon on the point of the shoulder nearly up to the 
hilt. 

The poor creature staggered, and in a minute or 
two lay down, and a persgn coming behind, despatched 
him by driving a sharp-pointed instrument into the 
vertebre at the back of his head. The matador, now 
drawing out his sword, wiped it with his flag, and ad- 
vancing amid the loud plaudits of the whole theatre, 
made his obeisance to the governor, and retired. The 
trumpets upon this sounded, and three horses abreast, 
gaily adorned, and attached to a yoke, made their en- 
trée; and the dead animal being fastened to it, was 
dragged across the theatre at full speed through the 
entrance doors. 

Eight bulls in succession were thus brought in, and 
tortured in the manner above described, and at least 
thirty horses were mangled and destroyed trom being 
exposed to their attacks. As the whole of the bulls 
are not usually slaughtered, it is a privilege accorded 
to the people by the governor to select those they please 
for the matador to despatch. Accordingly, when a 
bull has established its reputation for courage and 
vigour during the encounter, by having ripped up 
seven or eight horses, tossed their riders, and perhaps 
nearly killed two or three of the footmen, the audience 
are quite enchanted with the animal, and as a compli- 
ment to its prowess, they beg, with loud cries of ‘A 
la muerte,’ addressed to the governor, that it may be 
killed : on the contrary, if a bull has shown itself do- 
cile and spiritless, they are silent, and the animal es- 
capes death to endure the disgrace of existence ! 

Without entering into any inquiry how far the na- 
tional character is affected by the bull-fights in Spain, 
I shall only observe, that it cannot but be lowered in 
the estimation of the feeling and benevolent, from the 
excessive barbarity of the amusement.”’ 


THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 


Tue islands in the Mediterranean now constituting 
the Ionian republic, form one of the most interesting 
foreign possessions of Great Britain, and are the ob- 
ject of. curious inquiry to the classic scholar. Accord- 
ing to the authentic account of* Kendrick, in his en- 
tertaining work on the subject, “these islands lie 
scattered along the west coast of Turkey and Greece, 
with whose ancient history they are intimately asso- 
ciated, and are the last remains of the Venetian con- 
quests in the east. While the banner of the sultans 
of Constantinople waved over the rest of the fallen 
empire of Greece, Venice, the powerful queen of the 
Adriatic, held possession of the Morea, Crete, Cyprus, 
the islands which skirt the western coast, or the east- 
ern side of the gulf, with a narrow strip of land on the 
adjacent mainland. The arms of the republic, how- 
ever, gradually declined; and after many a gallant 
achievement, all her splendid acquisitions were reduced 
to Dalmatia, the Ionian Islands, and the adjoining 
parts of Parga, Prevesa, Vonitza, and Butrinto, in 
Albania, which remained in faithful obedience till the 
extinction of her independence in 1787. The despotic 
Venetian aristocracy left, even to its Italian subjects, 
little to boast of but the shadow of liberty; and their 
possessions in Greece, now under notice, were still 
farther from the enjoyment of freedom. Unwise re- 
strictions on the cultivation of their soil, dictated, as 
it was thought, for the benefit of the mother country, 
with the usual arbitrary exactions of arbitrary gover- 
nors, were the principal proofs of the maternal pro- 
tection of Venice. But, with all these drawbacks, 
the islanders enjoyed advantages inestimably greater 
than those of their countrymen under the Turkish 
yoke. 

This state of things continued till 1797, when Ve- 
nice ceased to exist as a republic, and this part of her 
territory became subject to France. After a short oc- 
cupation, the islands were evacuated by the French 
troops, and recognised at the peace of Amiens, as an 
independent state, under the protection of Russia. A 
secret agreement with the Russian emperor again 
consigned them to the power of Napoleon ; and a large 
military force, which landed in 1807, kept possession 
of Corfu till the termination of hostilities in 1814. At 
the very time that the English, who had occupied 
Zante, Cephalonia, Ithaca, and Cerigo, since 1809, and 
captured Santa Maura in 1810, had seized Paxa, for 


the purpose of preparing an expedition against Corfu, 
a convention placed the whole of the seven islands 
in the hands of Great Britain. The treaty of Vienna 
continued them under the protection of this country ; 
a national flag was allowed them; and a constitution, 
under which they were denominated the “ United 
States of the Ionian Islands,” was ceded to them. 
The government at present consists of a senate of ten 
members, with a prince, president, and legislative as- 
sembly of forty deputies, who meet regularly at Corfu, 
and enact laws subject to the revisal and control of a 
lord high commissioner, appointed by the British crown. 
The aggregate extent of the Ionian republic is about 
equal to that of Somersetshire, and the amount of its 
population upwards of 200,000. Scattered along a 
line of coast, which stretches from latitude 36° to 40°, 
they are subject to great vicissitudes of heat and cold, 
though in some of the islands, particularly Zante, the 
air is pure and salubrious. The established religion 
is that of the Greek church, which, under British pro- 
tection, has acquired a considerable accession of dig- 
nity. An archbishop presides over the whole. 

The inhabitants of the Ionian Islands area mixture 
of the Greek and the Italian—two of the most debased 
nations on the face of the earth. They are, in gene- 
ral, timid, revengeful, and implacable ; litigious to an 
extraordinary degree; ignorant and superstitiously 
devout; full of professions which they have no inten- 
tion of fulfilling; and utterly unworthy of confidence 
in commercial dealings. Oriental jealousy of females 
predominates. The women are treated as beings of 
an inferior nature, and their minds are consequently 
without cultivation or refined virtuous sentiment. 
This low state of morals is, however, said to be im- 
proving. Already do the islanders wonder at the in- 
flexible impartiality with which public justice is exe- 
cuted on criminals ; already has the uncompromising 
character of the English, and their uprightness in com- 
mercial transactions, excited admiration, and to admire 
and to imitate are not often disjoined. These islands 
could not indeed be placed in a situation more favour. 
able for moral improvement, or political importance, 
than that which they now occupy under the protec- 
tion of Great Britain. Freed from all apprehension 
of external foes, the citizens enjoy all the advantages 
of internal freedom ; and it may be, indeed, with truth 
asserted, that since the ancient heroic ages, these isles 
have not held a rank so dignified among the nations 
of the world. Besides the English troops sent for the 
protection of the country, there is a native militia, 
both subsisted by the Ionians. 

Corfu, or Corcyra, the most northerly of the group, 
though only second in size, is the first in importance. 
Under the 39th parallel of latitude, it stretches from 
north to south in a semicircular shape, and is sepa- 
rated from the mainland by a channel, which, at the 
narrowest point, is not more than two miles in breadth 
—has some high ridgy land, but the general appear- 
ance of the country is indicative of great fertility ; its 
principal productions are wine and oil; and the cli- 
mate, with a colder winter, differs little from the soft- 
ness of Zante. In the midst of a bay, shut in by 
mountains, stands the capital, Corfu, pre-eminent in 
filth and deformity above the generality of the Medi- 
terranean towns. It is surrounded by walls, and 
strongly fortified with outworks. The narrowness of 
the streets has been improved by the English, and 
shrubberies and plantations formed on the esplanade, 
the only beautiful or inhabitable part of the city. 
Here, and in the adjoining streets, the principal part 
of the public buildings are situated ; and the palace of 
the high commissioner forms one of its prominent or- 
naments. In front of the harbour, about a mile from 
the shore, lies the battlemented rock of Vido, the bat- 
teries of which are bristled with heavy ordnance, and 
command both the town and the shipping. Theisland 
is divided into four districts; and of its population of 
62,000, nearly one-fourth inbabits the capital, and the 
remainder is distributed in about eighty villages. 

It is asserted by Strabo, that Corcyra was colonised 
by the Corinthians, six centuries anterior to the Tro- 
jan war; and if we give credit to the: opinion which 
identifies this island with Phmacia of Homer, the 
poet’s description of the gardens of Alcinous expresses, 
in glowing terms, its riches and refinement during 
those ages of fable. When we descend, however, into 
the regions of historical truth, we find the Corcyrzans, 
after having abolished monarchical government, es- 
saying the newborn strength of their republic in a 
successful contest with the mother-country, then go- 
verned by the famous Periander. They afterwards 
contributed their quota to repel the invasion of the 
Persian king; and gave protection to Themistocles, 
when the illustrious fugitive sought refuge from the vio- 
lence of the Athenian mob. But the most glorious 
page in their history is the second struggle which they 
maintained against Corinth, and which, in its results, 
was one of the proximate causes of the Peloponnesian 
war. As to the antiquities of the island, not a vestige 
remains to indicate the ancient city of the Pheeacians ; 
but in the neighbourhood of the modern town are nu- 
merous ruins, among which scattered fragments of 
Doric and Ionic columns, large masses of square stone, 


and broken pieces of Mosaic, attest the wealth and 


magnificence of the capital of the Corcyrean common- 
wealth. 

Cephalonia, the largest of the Ionian Islands, still 
retains its ancient name. It is situated midway be- 
tween Santa Maura and Zante, at the distance of about 
twenty-four miles from the western shore of the Pe- 


loponnesus, and is about 150 miles in circumference. 
The whole island consists of one irregular mountain 
mass, which traverses its greatest length from north- 
west to south-east; at the distance of fifteen miles 
from this latter extremity, rises abruptly into a lofty 
ridge thecelebrated Mount /vos, of antiquity. The 
ancient greatness of Cephalonia is evident from the 
stupendous ruins of Samos, Cranii, Pale, and Pronos, 
the capitals of the four states into which it is divided. 

Next in size is Zante, the ancient Zacynthus, being 
nearly 60 miles in circumference. Ramparted on its 
western coast by a steep range of limestone hills, up- 
wards of 1000 feet in elevation, and on its eastern by 
Monte Skapo and other eminences, the intermediate 
space is occupied by a valley, on which nature has la- 
vished all her charms; its surface is thickly strewn 
with groves of orange, and citron, and olive. On the 
mountain sides are scattered numerous flourishing vil- 
lages, whose inhabitants derive their subsistence from 
the product of the pleasing landscape beneath them. 
The staple productions of Zante are currants and oil, 
though the soil also yields corn, cotton, and flax. 

About six miles distant from the northernmost 
point of Cephalonia, and separated from the coast of 
Acarnania by a channel not more than fifteen miles 
in breadth, lies the once far-famed Ithaca. Little 
else at its first appearance than a rugged line of lofty 
rocks, it presents, on more close inspection, numerous 
features which characterise it as the seat of the empire 
of Ulysses. The island is about seventeen miles in 
length, and of a very irregular breadth, though in no 
part exceeding five miles. 

To the north of Ithaca lies Santa Maura, the Leu- 
codia of antiquity, of a figure somewhat triangular, 
measuring thirty miles from north to south, and of a 
rugged mountainous character. United originally to 
the continent, according to Strabo, it was divided from 
it by an artificial channel, cut by the commercial and 
enterprising Corinthians. ‘This channel is now use- 
less for maritime purposes, and in many places is not 
more than a hundred yards across. The sites of the 
two ancient cities Leucate and Ellomenas have been 
discovered, though much of the ground which they 
eccupied has become the territory of the olive. A 
part of the island, and that not the least interesting, 
remains unaltered by the hand of time. We allude 
to the ancient Leucas, from which, as the poets tell, 
the unhappy and devoted Sappho cast herself into the 
ocean which rolls below it, and extinguished at once 
her passion and her life. The promontory of Leucas, 
or, agit is now called, Cape Deccato, is situated at the 
most southern point of theisland. It is a rugged cliff, 
rising to the height of 115 feet above the sea. A few 
paces nearer its extreme point than the spot supposed 
to have been the scene of Sappho’s leap, are to be seen 
some ruins, which are conjectured to be Apollo’s 
Temple. The scenery of Santa Maura is often highly 
striking and picturesque, while, from some of its more 
elevated points, the spectator is presented with views 
as magnificent as any on which the eye can rest. To 
the northward may be seen the whole land of Cepha- 
lonia; part of the rugged Ithaca ; the romantic scenery 
of the Bay of Arta, and the ‘ beaked’ promontory of 
Actium ; whilst, to the eastward, rise the snow-top- 
ped mountains of the ancient mainland of Greece.”* 


THE IRISH MAGISTRATE. 

A rew years before the battle of Knoctuadh, an ex- 
traordinary instance of civic justice occurred in this 
town, which in the eyes of its citizens elevated their 
chief magistrate to a rank with the inflexible Roman. 
James Lynch Fitz-Stephen, an opulent merchant, 
was mayor of Galway in 1493. He had made several 
voyages to Spain, as a considerable intereourse was 
then kept up between that country and the western 
coast of Ireland. When returning from his last visit, 
‘he brought with him the son of a respectable mer- 
chant named Gomez, whose hospitality he had largely 
experienced, and who was now received by his family 
with all that warmth of affection which from the ear- 
liest period has characterised the natives of Ireland. 
Young Gomez soon became the intimate associate of 
Walter Lynch, the only son of the mayor, a youth in 
his twenty-first year, and who possessed qualities of 
mind and body which rendered him an object of ge- 
neral admiration ; but to these was unhappily united 
a disposition to libertinism, which was a source of the 
greatest affliction to his father. The worthy magis- 
trate, however, was now led to entertain hopes of a 
favourable change in his son’s character, as he was 
engaged in paying honourable addresses to a beautiful 
young lady of good family and fortune. Preparatory 
to the nuptials, the mayor gave a splendid entertain- 
ment, at which young Lynch fancied his intended 
bride viewed his Spanish friend with too much regard. 
The fire of jealousy was instantly lighted up in his 
distempered brain, and at their next interview he ac- 
cused his beloved Agnes of unfaithfulness to him. 
Irritated at its injustice, the offended fair one dis- 
dained to deny the charge, and the lovers parted in 
anger. 

On the following night, while Walter Lynch slowly 
passed the residence of his Agnes, he observed young 
Gomez to leave the house, as he had been invited by 
her father to spend that evening with him. All his 
suspicions now received the most dreadful confirma- 


* bove statements have been drawn from a work entitled 
4 Thaniouten Islands, by I. Kendrick, Esq.;” and from an able 
article in Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, an ingenious periodical, 
abandoned some years ago 


tion, and in maddened fury he rushed on his unsus- 
pecting friend, who, alarmed by a voice which the 
frantic rage of his pursuer prevented him from recog- 
nising, fled towards a solitary quarter of the town 
near the shore. Lynch maintained the fell pursuit 
till his victim had nearly reached the water's edge, 
when he overtook him, darted a poniard into his heart, 
and plunged his body, bleeding, into the sea, which, 
during the night, threw it back again upon the shore, 
where it was found and recognised on the following 
morning. 

The wretched murderer, after contemplating for a 
moment the deed of horror which he had perpetrated, 
sought to hide himself in the recesses of an adjoining 
wood, where he passed the night a préy to all those 
conflicting feelings which the loss of that happiness 
he had so ardently expected, and a sense of guilt of the 
deepest dye, could inflict. He at length found some 
degree of consolation in the firm resolution of surren- 
dering himself to the law, as the only means now left 
to him of expiating the dreadful crime which he had 
committed against society. With this determination 
he bent his steps towards the town at the earliest 
dawn of the following morning; but he had scarcely 
reached its precincts, when he met a crowd approach- 
ing, amongst whom, with shame and terror, he ob- 
served his father on horseback, attended by several 
officers of justice. At present, the venerable magis- 
trate had no suspicion that his only son was the assas- 
sin of his friend and guest; but when young Lynch 
proclaimed himself the murderer, a conflict of feeling 
seized the wretched father beyond the power of lan- 
guage to describe. To him, as chief magistrate of the 
town, was entrusted the power of life and death. For 
2 moment the strong affection of a parent pleaded in 
his breast in behalf of his wretched son; but this 
quickly gave place to a sense of duty in his magis- 
terial capacity as an impartial dispenser of the laws. 
The latter feeling at length predominated; and al- 
though he now perceived that the cup of earthly bliss 
was about to be for ever dashed from his lips, he re- 
solved to sacrifice all personal considerations to his 
love of justice, and ordered the guard to secure their 
prisoner. 

The sad procession moved slowly towards the prison 
amidst a concourse of spectators, some of whom ex- 
pressed the strongest admiration at the‘upright con- 
duct of the magistrate, while others were equally loud 
in their lamentations for the unhappy fate of a highly 
accomplished youth who had long been a universal 
favourite. But the firmness of the mayor had to 
withstand a still greater shock, when the mother, sis- 
ters, and intended bride of the wretched Walter, be- 
held him who had been their hope and pride, approach 
pale, bound, and surrounded with spears. Their 
frantic outcries affected every heart, except that of 
the inflexible magistrate, who had now resolved to 
sacrifice life, with all that makes life valuable, rather 
than swerve from the path of duty. 

In a few days the trial of Walter Lynch took place, 
and in a provincial town of Ireland, containing at 
that period not more than three thousand inhabitants, 
a father was beheld sitting in judgment, like another 
Brutus, on his only son ; and, like him, too, condemn- 
ing that son to die, as a sacritice to public justice. 
Yet the trial of the firmness of the upright and inflex- 
ible magistrate did not end here. His was a virtue 
too refined for vulgar minds; the populace loudly de- 
manded the prisoner’s release, and were only prevented 


by the guards from demolishing the prison, and the | 


mayor’s house, which adjoined it; and their fury was 
increased on learning that the unhappy prisoner had 
now become anxious for life. To these ebullitions of 
popular rage were added the intercessions of persons 
of the first rank and influence in Galway, and the 
entreaties of his dearest relatives and friends; but 


while Lynch evinced all the feeling of a'father and a 
man placed in his singularly distressing circumstances, | 


he undauntedly declared that the law should take its 
course. 

On the night preceding the fatal day appointed for 
the execution of Walter Lynch, this extraordinary 
man entered the dungeon of his son, holding in his 
hand a lamp, and accompanied bya priest. He locked 
the grate after him, kept the keys fast in his hand, 
and then seated himself in a recess of the wall. The 


tongue, asked if he had any thing to hope. The 
mayor answered, ‘‘ No, my son—your life is forfeited 
to the laws, and at sunrise you must die! I have 
prayed for your prosperity; but that is at an end— 
with this world you have done for ever—were any 
other but your wretched father your judge, I might 
have dropped a tear over my child’s misfortune, and 
solicited for his life, even though stained with mur- 
der ; but you must die ; these are the last drops which 
shall quench the sparks of nature; and if you dare 
hope, implore that heaven may not shut the gates of 
mercy on the destroyer of his fellow-creature. I am 
now come to join with this good man in petitioning 
God to give you such composure as will enable you to 
meet. your punishment with becoming resignation.” 
After this affecting address, he called on the clergy- 
man to offer up their united prayers for God’s for- 
giveness to his unhappy son, and that he might be 
fully fortified to meet the approaching catastrophe. 
In the ensuing supplications at a throne of mercy, the 
youthful culprit joined with fervour, and spoke of life 
and its concerns no more. 

Day had scarcely broken when the signal of prepa- 


The 


ration was heard among the guards without. 
father rose, and-assisted the executioner to remove — 
the fetters which bound his unfortunate son. Then. 
unlocking the door, he placed him between the priest 


and himself, leaning upon an arm of each. 
manner they ascended a flight of steps lined with sol- — 
diers, and were passing on to gain the street, when a 
hew trial assailed the magistrate, for which he appears 
not to have been unprepared. 
whose name was Blake, failing in her personal exer- — 
tions to save the life of her son, had gone in distraction 
to the heads of her own family, and prevailed on them, 
for the honour of their house, to rescue him from ig- 
nominy. They flew to arms, and a prodigious con- _ 
course soon assembled to support them, whose outeries ; 
for mercy to the culprit must have shaken any nerves 
less firm than those of the mayor of Galway. He ex- 
horted them to yield submission to the laws of their 
country ; but finding all his efforts fruitless to accom- 
plish the ends of justice at the accustomed place and 
by the usual hands, he, by a desperate victory over 
parental feeling, resolved himself to perform the sa- 
crifice which he had vowed to pay on its altar. . Still 
retaining a hold of his unfortunate son, he mounted 
with him by a winding stair within the building, that 
led to an arched window overlooking the street, which 
he saw filled by the populace. Here he secured the 
end of the rope which had been previously fixed round 
the neck of his son, to an iron staple which projected 
from the wall, and, after taking from him a last em- 
brace, he launched him into eternity. 

The intrepid magistrate expected instant death 
from the fury of the populace; but the people seemed 
so much overawed or confounded by the magnanimous 
act, that they retired slowly and peaceably to their 
several dwellings. ‘The innocent canse of this sad 
tragedy is said to have died soon after of grief, and 
the unhappy father of Walter Lynch to have secluded 
himself during the remainder of his life from all so- 
ciety, except that of his mourning family. His house 
still exists in Lombard Street, Galway, whichis yet 
known by the name of “ Dead Man’s Lane,” and un- 
der the front window are to be seen a skull and cross” 
bones executed in black marble.—Edinburgh Literary 
Gazette. 


ADVANTAGE OF SHORT STATURE. 
Lord Chesterfield being given to understand that he would die 
by inches, very philosophijeally replied, ** If that be the case, | am 
happy that I am not so tall as Sir Thomas Robinson.” 


SLAVERY IN NORTH AMERICA. 

It appears from the works of various writers on the North Ame- 
rican republic, that in thirteen out of the twenty-four states slavery. 
has been abolished by law; in the eleven others, it exists in full 
vigour, though variously modified, according to the genius and 
character of the several governments, Itis mentioned that much. 
more inquietude is felt with respect to the free blacks than the 
slaves; for there, as every where else, the whites have an uncon- 


| querable aversion from any connexion or intercourse with persons 


of colour: and this puts a complete check to an amalgamation of 
the two races. When we reflect on the character of the social 
compact in the North American states, and the genius of the peo- 
ple, this objection on the part of the white population to mingle 
or associate with the blacks, certainly does appear an inconsistency = 
yet it can be reconciled with our own feelings; for itis a question 
which has never yet been answered satisfactorily, whether the 
British public, generally speaking, would enter into all the fami- 
liarities of ordinary life with free blacks, provided tney made their 
appearance in a large body in this country—whether, for imstance, 
an emancipationist would willingly allow his white daughter to 
marry a black person just released from slavery, or at best the son 
of a slave. Now, until this be settled im favour of the negro, we 
have no right to sneer at the natural antipathies of the American, 
Unfortunately, there exist in some of the states laws relative to 
persons of colour very muchat variance with the principles of the 
general constitution, whieh tend to keep up a separation of inte- 
rests, as well as a deeply rooted hatred, among the two classes, In 
most of the states, the negroes may be sold to pay the debts of their 
masters, contracted before their emancipation. In thirteen of the 
states, the constitution expressly forbids them to vote, and, in all 
the others, except Pennsylvania and New York, they are deprived 
of this privilege by special laws. Sore ofthe southern states have 
forbidden free negroes to enter their domains under severe - 
ties ; and, in some states, slaves are only allowed to be emancipated 
on the understanding that they shall quit the state immediately on 
obtaining their freedom. Something has been done to relieve cer= 
tain parts in the Union of the black population, by means of de- 
pee to the coast.of Africa, where a tract of country, called 
iberia, has been purchased for a settlement. - But the great and 
regular increase of slaves and free blacks renders this mode of dis- 
posal hopeless. How, then, the American states are to be relieved 
of this exceedingly large portion of their citizens, it is absolutel 
impossible to decide. In writing on this topic, Jefferson shudde: 
to contemplate the collision which must, sooner or later, take 
between the two races; for, says he, ‘nothing is more certainly 
written in the book of fate than that these ey le are to be free; 
nor is it less certain that the two races, equally y oak cannot live in 
the same government.” Already, questions touthing the delicate 


y ( - | and dangerous subject of permitting the continuance of slay 
wretched culprit drew near, and, with a faultering f 


have embittered the peace of the Union, and it is more than pro- 
bable, that at no distant day, the southern, or slave-holding states, 
will separate themselves from those in the north, who discounte- 
nance such practices, and are more tolerant in their conduct, __ 


PHYSICIANS. pas 

In England it was not customary for physicians to make their 
visits in carriages until about the year 1670, when they to 
expect a double fee—namely, two angels, or twenty shillings, an 
angel of gold being an ancient coin of the value of ten shillings, 
“« For,” says the author of Lex Talionis, ‘‘there must now be a 
little coach and two horses ; and, being thus attended, half a piece, 
their usual fee, is but ill taken, and popped into their left pocket, 
and possibly may cause the patient to send for his worship twice 
before he will come again to the hazard of another angell.” Before 
this, physicians of much practice used to visit patients on horse- 
back, riding, however, sideways, on footcloths, like females. 
Doctor Simeon Fox, and Doctor Argent, are said to have been 
the last Presidents of the College who visited their patients in this 
manner. { ; 
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PRAYERS AT SEA. 

We were now sixteen days from Callao (says Stewart in his visit 
to the South Seas), without any incident worthy of notice.” Hay- 
ing run the whole distance in the full strength of the south-east 
trade-winds, and directly in their course, we have hada breeze 
unceasingly fresh and fair, with all the inconvenience of rolling so 
heavily before it, as to have been denied, to a great degree, every 
profitable occupation of time, even that of reading with comfort. 
‘Yesterday was our Sabbath. The only difference in the. mode of | 
performing religious service here, and on board the Guerriere, is 
in the signal used in assembling the erew. Instead of the | 
swain’s pipe, followed by the hoarse call around the decks, «* A 


” 


In this _ 


His wretched wife, — 
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hands to prayers, ahoy !” as the bell strikes the time, the Portu- 
er hymn, from the band, breathes to every heart, in sweet and 
olemnising strains, the welcome invitation, * 

*©O come and let us worship,” . 
while, from all parts of the ship, we silently obey its impressive 
eall, My desk is the capstan spread with the American/ensign, be- 
side which I stand mounted on a shot-box, to secure. the elevation 
of a foot or two above my audience. ee 


ANECDOTE. } 
You may have heard an ancedote mentioned by the writer of a 
‘book of travels, in illustration of the paternal character of the go- 
vemment of Denmark. An Englishman who had brought some 
wild beasts to Copenhagen was in the habit of putting his head into 
the mouth of the lion. The police interfered to prevent an act 
fraught with danger to life; but the proprietor, who made money 
by the exhibition of a man’s head in a lion's mouth, complained 
to the British minister. The only answer he eould obtain was, 
that in Denmark human life must not be exposed to such a risk, 
‘The king’s regard for the security of his subjects’ personal property 
as manifested by another law, which prevents a foreigner from ob- 
taining the necessary signature to his passport, till he produce a 
document from the landlord of his inn, certifying that he is not in 
debt.—Elliot's North of Europe. z 


COLUMN FOR MOTHERS. 
SIMPLE REMEDIES, 
Selected from Mrs Cuixp’s “ Frugal Housewife.” 
- Cotton wool, wet with sweet oil and paregoric, relieves the ear- 
ache very soon. 

A good quantity of old cheese is the best thing to eat, when dis- 
tressed by eating too much fruit, or oppressed with any kind of 
food. Physicians have given it in eases of extreme danger. 

Honey and milk is very good for worms ; so is strong salt water’ 

likewise powdered sage and molasses taken freely. 
. For a sudden attack of quinsy or croup, bathe the neck with 
bear's grease, and pour it down the throat. A linenrag soaked in 
sweet oil, butter, or lard, and sprinkled with yellow Seoteh snuff, 
is said to oreo wonderful cures in cases of croup; it 
shoull be placed where the distress is greatest. Goose grease, or 
any kind of oily grease, is as good as bear's oil. 
_ Equal parts of camphor, spirits of wine, and hartshorn, well 
‘mixed, and rubbed upon the throat, is said to be good for the 
‘croup. 

A poultice of wheat bran, or rye bran, and vinegar, very soon 
takes down the inflammation occasioned by a sprain. Brown 
paper, wet, is healing to a bruise. Dipped in molasses, it is said 
to take down inflammation. , 

In ease of any scratch, or wound, from which the lock-jaw is 
apprehended, bathe the injured part freely with lye, or pearlash 
and water. ‘ 

A rind of pork bound upon a wound occasioned by a needle, 
pin, or nail, prevents the lock-jaw, It should be always applied. 
Spirits of turpentine is good to prevent the lock-jaw. Strong soft 
soap, mixed with pulverised chalk, about as thick as batter, put 


/3n a thin cloth or bag upon the wound, is said to be a preventive 


of this dangerous disorder. The chalk should be kept moist, till 


' the wound begins to discharge itself, when the patient will find 


- eaneer was covered with this, and, about an hour after, covered 


* the 


relief. 

If you happen to cut yourself slightly while cooking, bind on 
some fine salt : molasses is likewise good. 

Flour boiled thoroughly in milk, so as to make quite a thick 
porridge, is good in cases of dysentery. A tablespoonful of rum, 
a tablespoonful of sugar-baker’s molasses, and the same quantity 
of sweet oil, well simmered together, is likewise good for this dis- 
order ; the cil softens.the harshness of the other ingredients. 

Blaek or green tea, steeped in boiling milk, seasoned with nut- 
meg, and best of loaf sugar, is excellent for the dysentery. Cork 
burned to charcoal, about as big as a hazel-nut, macerated, and 
put in a teaspoonful of brandy, with a little loaf sugar and nut- 
meg, is very efficacious in eases of dysentery and cholera morbus. 
If nutmeg be wanting, peppermint-water may be used, Flannel 
wet with brandy, powdered with Cayenne pepper, and laid upon 
the bowels, affords great relief in cases of extreme distress, 

Dissolve as much table salt in keen vinegar as will ferment and 
work clear. When the foam is discharged, cork it up in a bottle, 
‘and put it away for use. A large spoonful of this, in a gill of 
boiling water, is very efficacious in cases of dysentery and colic. 
Among the numerous medicines for this disease, perhaps none, 
after all, is better, particularly where the bowels are inflamed, 
than the old-fashioned one of English mallows steeped in milk, 
and drunk freely. Every body knows, of course, that English 
‘mallows and marsh mallows are different herbs. 

Whortleberries, commonly called huekleberries, dried, are a use- 
ful medicine for children. Made into tea, and sweetened with 
‘molasses, they are very beneficial, when the system isin a restricted 
‘state, and the digestive powers out of order. 

Blackberries are extremely useful in cases of dysentery, To eat 
the berries is very healthy; tea made of the roots and leaves is be- 
‘neficial ; and a syrup made of the berries is still better. Blackber- 
ries have sometimes effected a cure when physicians despaired. 

Loaf sugar and brandy relieves a sore throat; when very bad, 
it is good to inhale the steam of scalding hot vinegar through the 
tube of a funnel. 


Jittle. 


A stocking bound on warm from the foot, at night, is good for the | 


sore throat. 


An ointment made from the common ground-worms, which boys | 
dig to bait fishes, rubbed on with the hand, is said to be excellent, | 


wi the sinews are drawn up by any disease or accident. 


A gentleman in America says that he had an inveterate cancer | 


is gs his nose cured by a strong potash made of the lye of the ashes 
of sed oak bark, boiled: down to the consistence of molasses. The 


with a plaster of tar. This must be removed in a few days, and 
if any protuberances remain in the wound, apply more potash to 
‘them, and the plaster again, until they entirely disappear; after 


-which, heal the wound with any common soothing salve. I never | 


_Knew this to be tried. 

_ Ifa wound bleeds very fast, and there is no physician at hand, 
‘eover it with the scrapings of sole leather, scraped like coarse lint. 
- This stops blood very soon. Always have vinegar, camphor, harts- 
‘horn, or something of that kind, in readiness, as the sudden stop- 
page of blood almost always makes a person faint. 

fialf a spoonful of citric acid (which may always be bought cf 

aries), stirred in half a tumbler of water, is excellent 
for the headache. 

People in general think that they must go abroad for vapour 
baths; but a very simple one can be made at home. Place strong 
stieks across a tub of water, at the boiling point, and sit upon them, 
entirely enveloped in a blanket, feet and all, The steam from the 
water will be a vapour bath. Some people put herbs into the water. 
Steam baths are excellent for severe colds, and for some disorders 
in the bowels. They should not be taken without the advice of an 
experienced nurse or physician. Great care should be taken not 
to renew the cold after; it would be doubly dangerous 

Boiled potatoes are said to cleanse the hands as well as common 
soap; they praeas chops in the winter season, and keep the skin 
soft and healthy. _ 

Water-gruel, with three or four onions simmered in it, prepared 

-with a lump of butter, pepper, and salt, eaten just before one goes 
to bed, is said to be a cure for a hoarse cold. A syrup made of 
hhorse-radish root and sugar, is excellent for a cold, 

Very strong salt and water, when frequently applied, has been 
known to cure wens. 3 

The following poultice for the throat distemper has been much 
approved:—The pulp of a roasted apple, mixed with an ounce of 
tobacco, the whole wet with spirits of wine, or any other high spi- 
tits, spread on a linen rag, and bound upon the throat at any period 
of the disorder. i 

Nothing is so r l 
stewed white beans, puton ina thin muslin bag, and renewed every 
hour or two. : , 

The thin white skin, which comes from suet, is excellent to bind 
upon the feet for chilblains. Rubbing with Castile soap, and after- 
wards with honey, is likewise highly recommended. But to cure 


~ the chilblains effectually, they must be attended to often, and for 


4 long time. 


little sugar, stir it well, and, when cold, 
drink, 


This should be tried carefully at first, lest the | 
throat be sealded. For children, it should be allowed to cool a | 


good to take down swellings “as a soft poultice of 


productions. 
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Always apply diluted laudanum to fresh-wounds. 


A poultice of elder-blow tea and biscuit is good as a preventive 
of mortification. The approach of mortification is generally shown 
by the formation of blisters filled with blood ; water blisters are not 


alarming. 
Burnt alum held in the mouth is good for the canker. 


The common dark-blue violet makes a slimy tea, which is ex- 
cellent for the eanker. Leaves and blossoms are both good. Those 


who have families should take some pains to dry these flowers. 
When people have a sore mouth, from taking calomel, or any 


other cause, tea made of low blackberry leaves is extremely bene- 


ficial. 

Tea made of slippery elm is good for the piles, and for humours 
in the blood; to be drunk plentifully. Winter evergreen is con- 
sidered good for all humours, particularly serofula. This plant 
resembles the poisonous kill-lamb, both in the shape and glossiness 
of the Jeaves ; great’ care should be used to distinguish them. Some 
call it rheumatism-weed ; because a tea made from it is supposed 
to eheek that painful disorder. 

The constant use of malt beer, or malt in any way, is said to be 
a preservative against fevers. 

Black cherry-t»ee bark, barberry bark, mustard-seed, petty morrel- 
root, and horse-radish, well steeped in cider, are excellent for the 
jaundice. 

Cotton wool and oil are the best things fora burn. When chil- 
dren are burned, it is difficult to make them endure the applica- 
tiou of cotton wool. I have known the inflammation of a very 


bad burn extracted in one night, by the constant application of 


brandy, vinegar, and water, mixed together. This feels cool and 
pleasant, and a few drops of paregoric will soon put the little suf- 
ferer to sleep. The bathing should be continued till the pain is 
one. 

: A few drops of the oil of Cajput on cotton wool is said to be a 
great relief to the toothache. It occasions a smart pain for a few 
seconds, when laid upon the defective tooth. Any apothecary will 
furnish it ready dropped on eotton wool for a trifle, 

A poultice made of ginger, or of common chick weed, that grows 
about one’s door in the country, has given great relief to the tooth- 
ache, when applied frequently to the cheek. 

A spoonful of ashes stirred in cider is good to prevent sickness 
at the stomach. Physicians frequently order it in cases of cholera. 

When a blister occasioned by a burn breaks, it is said to be a 
good plan to put wheat flour upon the naked flesh. 

The buds of the elder bush, gathered in early spring, and sim- 
mered with new butter, or sweet lard, make a very healing and 
cooling ointment. 

Night sweats have been cured, when more powerful remedies 
had failed, by fasting morning and night, and drinking cold sage 
tea constantly and freely. 

Lard, melted and.cooled five or six times in succession, by being 
poured each time into a fresh pailful of water, then simmered 
with sliced onions, and cooled, is said, by old nurses, to make a 
salve, which is almost infallible in curing inflammations produced 
by taking cold in wounds. 

Vinegar curds, made by pouring vinegar into warm milk, put 
on warm, and changed pretty frequently, are likewise excellent to 
subdue inflammation. E 

Chalk wet with hartshorn is a remedy for the sting of bees; so 
is likewise table-salt kept moist with wacer. 

Boil castor oil with an equal quantity of milk, sweeten it with a 
give it to children for 
They will never suspect it is medicine, and will even love 
the taste of it. 

A raw onion is an excellent remedy for the sting of a wasp. 


PRAYER. 


By James MonrcomMERY. 
Pray'r is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Utter’d or unexpress'd; 
The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast. 


Pray’r is the burthen of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear; 

The upward glancing of an eye, 
When none but God is near. 


Pray’r is the simplest form of speech, 
That infant lips can try ; 

Pray’r is the sublimest strains that reach 
The Majesty on high. 

Pray’r is the Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian’s native air ; 

His watchword at the gates of death— 
He enters heaven by pray’r. 


Pray’r is the contrite sinner’s voice, 
Returning from his' ways ; 

While angels in their songs rejoice, 
And say, ‘‘ Behold he prays !” 


The Saints, in pray’r, appear as one, 
In word, and deed, and mind, 

When with the Father and his Son, 
Their fellowship they find. 

No pray’r is made on earth alone; 
The Holy Spirit pleads; « 

And Jesus, on th’ eternal throne, 
For Sinners intercedes, 


O! Thou, by whom we come to God, 
The Life, the Truth, the Way; 

The path of pray’ thyself hast trod ; 
Lord, teach us how to pray. 


AN AMERICAN HUNT. 


TueErx is an extensive swamp in the section of the state 
of Mississippi, which lies partly in the Choctaw territory. 
It commences at the borders of the Mississippi, at no 
great distance from a Chicasaw village, situated near the 
mouth of a creek known by the name of Vanconnah, and 
partly inundated by the swellings of several large bayous, 
the principal of which, crossing the swamp in its whole 
extent, discharges its waters not far from the Yazoo 
River. This famous bayou is called False River. The 
swamp of which I am speaking follows the windings of 
the Yazoo, until the latter branches off to the north-east, 
and at this point forms the stream named Cold Water 
River, below which the Yazoo receives the draining of 
another bayou inclining towards the north-west, and in- 
tersecting that known by the name of False River, ata 
short distance from the place where the latter receives 
the waters of the Mississippi. This tedious account of 
the situation of the swamp is given with the view of point- 
ing it out to all students of nature who may chance to go 
that way, and whom I would earnestly urge to visit its in- 
terior, as it abounds in rare and interesting produc- 
tions; birds, quadrupeds, and reptiles, as well as mol- 
luscous animals, many of which, Iam persuaded, have 
never been described, 

Jn the course of one of my rambles, I chanced to meet 
with a squatter’s cabin on the banks of the Cold Water 
River. In the owner of this hut, like most of those ad- 
venturous settlers in the uncultivated tracts of our fron- 
tier districts, I found a person well versed in the chase, 
and acquainted with the habits of some of the larger 
species of quadrupeds and birds. I entered the squatter’s 
cabin,-and immediately opened a conversation with him 
respecting the situation of the swamp, and its natural 
He told me he thought it the very place I 


j rest should join him. 
] the horn was clearly heard, and, sticking close to the 


ought to visit, spoke of the game which it contained, 
and pointed to some bear and deer skins, adding, that 
the individuals to which they had belonged formed but a 
small portion of the number of those animals which he 
had shot within it. My heart swelled with delight, and 
on asking if he would accompany me through the great 
morass, and allow me to become an inmate of his hum- 
ble but hospitable mansion, I was gratified to find that 
he cordially assented to all my proposals. So I imme- 
diately unstrapped my drawing materials, laid up my gun, 
and sat down to partake of the homely but wholesome 
fare intended for the supper of the squatter, his wife, 
and his two sons. ‘ 

The quietness of the evening seemed in perfect ac- 
cordance with the gentle demeanour of the family. The 
wife and children, I more than once thought, seemed to 
look upon me as a strange sort of person, going about, as 
1 told them I was, in search of birds and plants; and 
were I here to relate the many questions which they put 
to me in return for those which I addressed to them, the 
catalogue would occupy several pages. The husband, 
a native of Connecticut, had heard of the existence of 
such men as myself, both in our own country and abroad, 
and seemed greatly pleased to have me under his roof. 
Supper over, 1 asked my kind host what. had induced 
him to remove to this wild and solitary spot. ‘* The 
people are growing too numerous now to thrive in New 
England,” was his answer; ‘* I thovght of the state of some 
parts of Europe, and calculating the denseness of their 
population compared with that of New England, exclaimed 
to myself, ‘ How much more difficult must it be for men 
to thrive in these populous ceuntries |’” The conyersa- 
tion then changed, and the squatter, his sons and myself, 
spoke of hunting and fishing, until, at length tired, we 
laid ourselves down on pallets of bear skins, and reposed 
in peace on the floor of the only apartment of which 
the hut consisted. 

Day dawned, and the squatter’s call to his hogs, which, 
being almost in a wild state, were suffered to seek the 
greater portion of their food in the woods, awakened me. 
Being ready dressed, I was not long in joining him. The 
hogs and their young came grunting at the well-known 
call of their owner, who threw them a few ears of corn, 
and counted them, but told me that for some weeks their 
number had been greatly diminished by the ravages com- 
mitted upon them bya large Panther, by which name the 
Cougar is designated in America, and that the ravenous 
animal did not content himself with the flesh of his pigs, 
but now and then carried off one of his calves, notwith- 
standing the many attempts he had made to shoot it. The 
Painter, ashe sometimes called it, had on several occasions 
robbed him of a dead deer; and to these exploits the 
squatter added several remarkable feats of audacity which 
it had performed, to give me an idea of the formidable 
character of the beast. Delighted by his description, I 
offered to assist him in destroying the enemy, at which 
he was highly pleased, but assured me that unless some 
of his neighbours should join us with their dogs and his 
own, the attempt would prove fruitless. Soon after, 
mounting a horse, he went off to his neighbours, several 
of whom liyed at a distance of some miles, and appointed 
a day of meeting. : 

The hunters, accordingly, made their appearance, one 
fine morning, at the door of the cabin, just as the sun was 
emerging from beneath the horizon, They were five in 
number, and fully equipped for the chase, being mounted 
on horses, which in some parts of Europe might appear 
sorry nags, but which in strength, speed, and bottom, 
are better fitted for pursuing a Cougar ora bear through 
woods and morasses than any in that country. A pack 
of large ugly curs were already engaged in making ac- 
quaintance with those of the squatter. He and myself 
mounted his two best horses; whilst his sons were be- 
striding others of inferior quality. 

Few words were uttered by the party until we had 
reached the edge of the swamp, where it was agreed that 
all should disperse and seek for the fresh track of the 
Painter, it being previously settled that the discoverer 
should blow his horn, and remain on the spot, until the 
In less than an hour, the sound of 


squatter, off we went through the thick woods, guided 
only by the now and then repeated call of the distant 
huntsmen. We soon reached the spot, and in a short 
time the rest of the party came up. The best dog was 
sent forward to track the Cougar, and in a few moments 
the whole pack were observed diligently trailing, and 
bearing in their course for the interior of the swamp. 
The rifles were immediately put in trim, and the party 
followed the dogs, at separate distances, but in sight of 
each other, determined to shoot at no other game than’ 
the Panther. 

_ The dogs soon began to mouth, and suddenly quick- 
ened their pace. My companion concluded that the beast 
was on the ground, and putting our horses to a gentle 
gallop, we followed the curs, guided by their voices. The 
noise of the dogs increased, when al! of a sudden their 
mode of barking became altered, and the squatter, urg- 
ing me to push on, told me that the beast was treed, by 
which he meant that it had got upon some low branch of 
a large tree to rest for a few moments, and that should 
we not succeed in shooting him when thus situated, we 
might expect a long chase of it. As we approached the 
spot, we all by degrees united into a body, but on seeing 
the dogs at the foot of a large tree, separated again to 
gallop off to surround it. 

Each hunter now moyed, with caution, holding his gun 
ready, and allowing the bridle to dangle. on the neck of 
his horse, as it advanced slowly towards the dogs. A 
shot from one of the party was heard, on which the Cou- 
gar was seen to leap to the ground, and bound off with 
such velocity as to show that he was very unwilling to 
stand our fire longer. The dogs set off in pursuit with 
great eagerness and a dvafening cry. The hunter who 
had fired came up; #2. «aid that his ball had hit the mon- 
ster, and had probab., .::oken one of his fore-legs near the 
shoulder, the only ;}9:2 at which he could aim. A 
slight trail of blood +125 discovered on the ground, but 
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the curs proceeded at such a rate that we merely noticed 
this, and put spurs to our horses, which galloped on to- 
wards the centre of the swamp. One bayou was crossed, 
then another still larger and more muddy ; but the dogs 
were brushing forward, and asthe horses began to pant 
at a furious rate, we judged it expedient to leave them, 
and advance on foot. These determined hunters knew 
that the Cougar being wounded, would shortly ascend 
another tree, where in all probability he would remain 
for a considerable time, and that it would be easy to fol- 
low the track of the dogs. We dismounted, took off the 
saddles and bridles, set the bells attached to the horses’ 
necks at liberty to jingle, hoppled the animals, and left 
them to shift for themselves. 


Now, kind reader, follow the group marching through 
the swamp, crossing muddy pools, and making the best 
of their way over fallen trees and amongst the tangled 
rushes that now and then covered acres of ground. If 
you are a hunter yourself, all this will appear nothing to 
you ; but if crowded assemblies of ‘‘ beauty and fashion,” 
or the quiet enjoyment of your “pleasure grounds,” 
alone delight you, I must mend my pen before I at- 
tempt to give you an idea of the pleasure felt on such an 
expedition, 


After marching for a couple of hours, we again heard 
the dogs. Each of us pressed forward, elated at the 
thought of terminating the career of the Cougar. Some 
of the dogs were heard whining, although the greater 
number barked vehemently. We felt assured that the 
Cougar was treed, and that he would rest for some time 
to recover from his fatigue. As we came up to the dogs, 
we discovered the ferocious animal lying across a large 
branch, close to the trunk of a cotton-wood tree. His 
broad breast lay towards us; his eyes were at one time 
bent on us and again on the dogs beneath and around 
‘him; one of his fore-legs hung loosely by his side, and 
he lay crouched, with his ears lowered close to his head, 
as if he thought he might remain undiscovered. Three 
balls were fired at him, at a given signal, on which he 
sprang a few feet from the branch, and tumbled head- 
long to the ground. Attacked on all sides by the en- 
raged curs, the infuriated Cougar fought with desperate 
valour; but the squatter advancing in front of the party, 
and almost in the midst of the dogs, shot him im- 
mediately behind and beneath the left shoulder. The 
Cougar writhed for a moment in agony, and in another 
lay dead. 


The sun was now sinking in the west. Two of the 
hunters separated from the rest, to procure venison, 
whilst the squatter’s sons were ordered to make the best 
of their way home, to be ready to feed the hogsin the 
morning. ‘The rest of the party agreed to camp on the 
spot. The Cougar was despoiled of its skin, and its 
eareass left to the hungry dogs. Whilst engaged in pre- 
paring our camp, we heard the report of a gun, and soon 
after one of our hunters returned with a small deer. A 
fire was lighted, and each hunter displayed his pone of 
bread, along with a flask of whisky. The deer was 
skinned in a trice, and slices placed on sticks before the 
fire. These materials afforded us an excellent meal, and 
as the night grew darker, stories and songs went round, 
until my companions, fatigued, laid themselves down, 
close under the smoke of the fire, and soon fell asleep. 


At daybreak we left our camp, the squatter bearing on 
his shoulder the skin of the late destroyer of his stock, 
and retraced our steps until we found our horses, which 
had not strayed far [rom the place where we had left 
them. These we soon saddled, and jogging along, in a 
direct course, guided by the sun, congratulating each 
other on the destruction of so formidable a neighbour as 
the Panther had been, we soon arrived at my host’s cabin. 
The five neighbours partook of such refreshment as the 
house could afford, and, dispersing, returned to their 
homes, leaving me to follow my favourite pursuits.—dAu- 
dubon’s Ornithology. 


MARINE RAILWAYS. 
It has been found from experience that navigable ca- 
nals are of little or no Value for purposes of transmit- 
ting large sailing vessels from one sea to another, and 
thereby cutting off an extensive circuitous route round 
a promontory of land. The Caledonian Canal, the 
largest in Britain, which was intended for a purpose 
of this nature, has turned out almost an entire failure. 
The necessary dues prevent the entrance of vessels, 
and, besides, in this, as in other instances, the trans- 
mission is not effected with speed. The enormous 
expense incurred in cutting a canal for the transport 
of line-of-battle ships, or large merchantmen, will ever 
prevent this means of communication from being made 
on so immense a scale. Yet nothing could be more 
desirable than to establish some mode of conveyance 
for vessels across and athwart different parts of the 
island. At present the distance from sea-ports is one 
of the most serious drawbacks on central parts of the 
country. Provide a means of bringing ships into the 
heart of agricultural and manufacturing districts, and 
you open up new sources of human industry, and new 
outlets for products of every description. You might 
then have a flourishing sea-port for the reception of 
the largest vessels, in districts of the country now in 
a state of inaction and poverty. It is evident that 
water cannot be employed as an agent in so magnifi- 
cent an undertaking. We must turn our attention 
to the railway. In this we perceive a means of com- 
munication, which, sooner or later, is to have the ef- 
fect of revolutionising the whole economy of trade and 


| commerce, and stimulating human capabilities in the 


greatest possible degree. 

A writer on this subject in the United Service Jour- 
nal for May 1832, is extremely sanguine in his antici- 
pations of what is to be accomplished by means of 
those marine railways; no less than projecting the 
establishment of these lines of communication over 
Europe, and connected, by a chain bridge across the 
British channel, with lines radiating all over this 
country. 

“T wish in the following remarks (says he) to ex- 
hibit the outline of an extensive project for marine 
railways, both in this island and the neighbouring 
European nations ; thinking it probable that the world 
has yet obtained a glimpse only of the revolutionary 
wonders of. the railway system—an invention which 
is destined to change the civil, commercial, and politi- 
cal condition of every nation on the globe. I first 
proceed to show that there is neither difficulty nor 
novelty in raising vessels from the water; and it is 
apparent that when elevated to the level of the road, 
any weight may be drawn upon a railway. 

By the patent slip, vessels are already drawn from 
the water up the steepest banks, by horse-power, to 
the shipyards, three horses being described as equal 
to the draught of a frigate full mantled, and partially 
in ballast. By stationary steam-engines, and the pa- 
tent slip, therefore, vessels of any tonnage whatever 
may be raised from the water ; and the track of the rail. 
way being formed of the required width and strength 
of metal, it only remains to attach the locomotive en- 
gine, and proceed with the vessel and cradle. Or the 
descent to the harbour may be graduated for miles, 
and rendered imperceptibie upon the railway, when 
locomotive engines, or horses alone, will suffice for the 
conveyance of vessels from the sea to any distance in- 
land. Theemployment of hydrostatic pressure might 
be found an economical, speedy, and powerful method 
of elevating vessels; and equally convenient is the 
screw-dock, a machine lately introduced into the ports 
of the United States of America, for the purpose of 
raising vessels to copper and repair ; an invention re- 
sorted to in consequence of the insufficiency of water 
for the formation of dry docks in that country, there 
not being the same rise and fall of tide in the harbours 
of America that we have round the coasts of England. 
The American engineers have not only remedied this 
deficiency, but greatly surpassed our method; the 
vessel being elevated to a level with the street, and 
consequently in a more favourable position for effec- 
tually working at the bottom. The screw-dock is still 
a new and very imperfect machine, being worked by 
capstans and manual power; but an instance of its 
great capability is in the circumstance that a vessel of 
250 tons burthen, recently arrived in the port of New 
York, in distress and leaky, and being placed upon 
the screw-dock, without disturbing the cargo, was 
raised, repaired, and again dispatched to sea in a single 
tide. Similar machinery has for a century been em- 
ployed by the Dutch at the island of Curacoa, for 
the transfererice of vessels from one dock to another ; 
and it is certain that: in very ancient times, shipping 
were conveyed across the isthmus of Corinth: it can- 
not, therefore, defy the all-conquering mechanical 
powers of the present age, to accomplish a work which 
is undoubtedly required to the full developement of 
the commercial advantages of the railway system. 

I propose then to form, first, a connected line of ma- 
rine railways, passing from the southern to the northern 
counties of the island, and branching to the east and to 
the west, connecting all our seas. 

From Dover to London, at the Thames Tunnel, is the 
first division of the work; and here a marine railway will 
save the expensive, circuitous, and dangerous navigation 
of the Downsand the Thames. The distance is seventy- 
two miles ; and a small steam-engine will convey a ves- 
sel of 200 tons to London in about six hours; and at a 
toll of one farthing per ton per mile, the cost of con- 
veyance will amount to the sum of fifteen pounds, and 
the expense of the return passage‘to Dover, an additional 
sum of fifteen pounds ; the whole, therefore, amounting 
toa charge of thirty pounds, That a toll of one farthing 
per ton per mile will be a remunerating rate upon this 
marine railway, is proved by these calculations. The 


average number of vessels annually entering the port of 


London is considerably more than twenty thousand, ex- 
clusive of lighters, passage-boats, and small craft; and 
estimating these vessels at an average burthen of 200 
tons, and the toll levied upon each being L.30, a reve- 
nue of L.600,000 will thus be derived from shipping alone ; 
and the amount to be raised from the conveyance of pas- 
sengers, mails, and military armaments, with all the local 
trade of the rich intervening counties of Kent and Sur- 
rey, will produce a total revenue of one million per an- 
num. On the other hand, the present expense of sailing 
and returning from Dover to London, including pilotage, 
light-money, and all the oppressive and innumerable 
charges of the Thames, amounts to about L.300 for a 
vessel of 200 tons. The difference of victualling, wages, 
and interest upon the value of the vessel and cargo, for 
a period of seven days, usually occupied in sailing and 
returning from Dover to London, may be estimated at a 
farther sum of about L.50; and the vessel being conveyed 
no further than to warehouses in the neighbourhood of 
the Tunnel, whence railways for waggons may branch off 
to the various parts of Southwark, Westminster, and 
London: the present cost of porterage from the dock, 
and of the return cargo to the vessel, an average ex,ense 


of L.25, will be saved entirely when the vessel is con- | 


veyed direct to the warehouse of the merchant. It is 


\ me 
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therefore apparent that this marine railway will create a 
saving of more than L.1, 10s. per ton, which, upon 20,000 
vessels of a burthen of 200 tons, amounts to a difference 
of three millions annually saved to the shipping interest ; 
and, therefore, in the consequent diminution of the price 
of corn, coal, and all foreign articles of trade, the real 
result is a perpetual saving of three millions per annum 
to the consuming population of the kingdom, 

Great opposition will undoubtedly be made to any 
proposal for diverting the trade from the Thames ; but 
as the work will contribute to alleviate the disadvantages 
of our inland trade, and to diminish the size of this im- 
pure place of corruption, monopoly, and unmanageable 
mobs, the project should be zealously encouraged by 
government.” — Whimsical as these and the preceding 
statements may appear, they are worthy of the deliberate 
consideration of the mereantile classes of Britain. 


TaprstTry.—The art of tapestry, as well as the 
art of illuminating books, aided in diffusing a love of 
painting over the island. It was carried to a high 
degree of excellence, The earliest account of its ap- 
pearance in England is during the reign of Henry 
VIII. ; but there is reason to believe that it was well 
known, and in general esteem, much earlier. The 
traditional account, that we were instructed in it by 
the Saracens, has probably some foundation, ‘The la- 
dies encouraged this manufacture, by working at it 
with their own hands ; and the rich aided by purchas- 
ing it in vast quantities whenever regular practition- 
ers appeared in the market. It found its way into 
church and palace, chamber and hall. It served at 
once to cover and adorn cold and comfortless walls. 
It added warmth, and when snow was on the hill, and 
ice in the stream, gave an air of social snugness, which 
has deserted some of our modern mansions. At first, 
the figures and groups which rendered this manufac- 
ture popular, were copies of favourite paintings; but, 
as taste improved, and skill increased, they showed 
more of originality in their conceptions, if not more 
of nature in their forms. They exhibited, in common 
with all other works of art, the mixed taste of the 
times; a grotesque union of classical and Hebrew his- 
tory; of martial life and pastoral repose; of Greek 
gods and distinguished saints. Absurd as such com- 
binations certainly were, and destitute of those beau- 
ties of form and delicate gradations, and harmony of 
colour, which distinguish paintings worthily so called, 
still, when the hall was lighted up, and living faces: 
thronged the floor, the silent inhabitants of the wall 
would seem, in the eyes of our ancestors, something 
very splendid. As painting rose in fame, tapestry 
sunk in estimation. The introduction of a lighter 
and less massive mode of architecture abridged the 
space for its accommodation; and, by degrees, the 
stiff and fanciful creations of the loom vanished from 
our walls, The art is now neglected. I am sorry for 
this, because I cannot think meanly of an art which 
engaged the heads and hands of the ladies of England, 
and gave to the tapestried hall of elder days, fame little 
inferior to what now waits on a gallery of paintings. — 
Cunningham’s Lives of British Painters. i 


ANECDOTE OF THE, PLaGuE.—A writer in the Fo. 
reign Quarterly Review relates the following anecdote 
of the plague :—“ In the village of Careggi, whether 
it were that due precautions had not been taken, or 
that the disease was of a peculiarly malignant nature, 
one after another, first the young, and then the old, 
of a whole family, dropped off. A woman who lived 
on the opposite side of the way, the wife of a labourer, 
the mother of two little boys, felt herself attacked by 
fever in the night ; in the morning it greatly increased, 
and in the evening the fatal tumour appeared. This 
was during the absence of her husband, who went to 
work ata distance, and only returned on Saturday 
night, bringing home the scanty means of subsistence 
for his family for the week. Terrified by the example 
of the neighbouring family, moved by the fondest love 
for her children, and determining not to communicate 
the disease to them, she formed the heroic resolution 
of leaving her home, and going elsewhere to die. Hav- 
ing locked them into a room, and sacrificed to their 
safety even the last and sole comfort of a parting em- 
brace, she ran down the stairs, carrying with her the 
sheets and coverlet, that she might leave no means of 
contagion. She then shut the door, with a sigh, and 
went away. But the biggest, hearing the door shut, 
went to the window, and, seeing her running in that 
manner, cried out, ‘‘ Good bye, mother,’’ in a voice 
so tender that she involuntarily stopped. ‘ Good bye, 
mother,” repeated the youngest child, stretching its 
little head out of the window. And thus was the poor 
afflicted mother compelled, for a time, to endure the 
dreadful conflict between the yearnings which called 
her back, and the pity and solicitude which urged her 
on. Atlength the latter conquered ; and, amid a flood 
of tears, and the farewells of her children, who knew 
not the fatal cause and import of those tears, she 
reached the house of those who were to bury her. She _ 
recommended her husband and children to them, and 
in two days she was no more.” ; 
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Prick Turee Hatrrence. 


PAY YOUR DEBT! 
Jocx CoLauHoUN was a clever journeyman painter 
of the famous Old Town of Edinburgh, very much 
given, unfortunately, to Saturday evening potations, 
which was the cause why he never found himself, poor 
fellow, any richer one Monday than another, and ge- 
nerally lived during the rest of the week in, to say the 
least of it, a very desultory manner. Jock wasa long 
slip of a lad, with a bright intelligent face, and a woe- 
fully battered hat, and the whole man of him was en- 
eased, from neck to heel, in one glazed suit—I was 
going to say, of clothes, but I should rather say, of 
oil-paint; for, to tell the truth, his attire consisted 
rather more of the one material than the other. He 
was universally reputed as a very clever workman ; 
but, then, every body said, what matters it that he 
can make five shillings a-week more than any of his 
fellow journeymen, if he is sure every Saturday, when 
“he gets his wages, to go upon the scuff, and so pass 


the half of the week in spending, not in gaining? | 


Jock, however, had many good points about him; and 
it was perhaps less owing to his own dispositions than 
to the influence of evil company, that he got into such 
bad habits. He was such a good fellow that he would 
at any time part his money with an old crony out of 
bread, or treat to a can or a bottle any working bro- 
ther who had got through his money a little before 
him, and who happened to feel rather dry upon 
some sunshiny Wednesday. In his profession he was 
matchless at all superior kinds of work. If his em- 
ployers had any thing to do that required an extraor- 
dinary degree of taste or dexterity, Jock was set to it, 
and he invariably managed it (beer and whisky aside) 
to their entire satisfaction. Jock might have long ago 
been foreman to his masters; nay, he might have set 
up as a general artist, and, with perseverance equal 
to his talent, would bave been sure to do well. But 
gill-stoups were his lions in the way, and the deceit- 
fulness of drink had beset him; and Jock, from year 
to year, was just the same glazed and battered, but, 
withal, rather spruce-looking, fellow as ever. 

It would have been altogether impossible for any 
such man as Jock to carry on the war, if he had not 
had one howff,* above all others, where he enjoyed a 
little credit. This was an eating-house in the Canon- 
gate, kept by one Luckie Wishart, a decent widow of 
about forty, with four or five children, who had been 
pleased to cast an eye of particular favour upon the 
shining exterior of our hero. A pot sable upon a 
ground argent pointed out this house to the passers by, 
even if they had not been informed of its character by 
the savoury steam which always proceeded from it 
between the hours of one and five P.M., and certain 
spectral and unfinished pies which ran in a row along 


the sole of her little window, level with the street, as 


well as a larger display of the same article on a board 
half way down her somewhat steep and. whitewashed 
stair. Luckie Wishart also sold liquors; but she was 
far too respectable a person to let Jock spend his 
wages at one bouse in her house... She always, as 
she said, shanked him off, whenever he came there of 


a Saturday pvight, and it was only when his pockets’ 


were empty, and no provisions to be had for the work- 
ing days of the week, that he resortedto her, Gene. 
rally about the Tuesdays, Jock came briskly down 
into her culinary Tartarus, quite sobered and hungry, 
sending his voice briskly along the passage before him, 
as if defending himself by anticipation from a shower 
of reproaches which he knew she would bestow upon 
him :—‘“‘ Nothing of the kind,” he would cry; “ no- 
thing of the kind—all a mistake—’pon my honour.” 
There was generally, it may be supposed, fully as much 
scolding and railing as he could have anticipated ; but 
the end of the jest always was, that Jock got snug 
into some corner of Luckie’s own particular den, where 
he was regaled with a plate of something or other, 
* garnished always with a few last words of rebuke from 
the lady, like the droppings after a thunder-storm, 
which he always contrived, however, to stomach with 
his beef, withont manifesting any very great degree 
of irritation. There is something ominous in the act 
of drawing in one’s stool at the fireside of a comfort- 
able widow. It is apt to make a young man feel ra- 
ther ticklish, even although he may never have 
thought of her before, except as a good cook. So it 
swas with Jock, and the idea might have been fatal to 


* Alehouse of particular resort. 


his visits to Luckie Wishart’s (for, to speak the truth, 
she was no great beauty), if dire hunger, which tames 
lions, had not absolutely compelled him to continue 
the practice. In general, when Jock came in with his 
week’s gains, he flung a few shillings upon the dresser, 
as part payment of what he had ate and drank during 
the past few days, reserving the rest for the bouse- 
royal. But, notwithstanding all these occasional de- 
posits to account, his score got always the longer the 
longer, until it at last went fairly off at the bottom of 
a cupboard door, and had to be “ brought forward” on 
the end of a chest of drawers. 

“ That’s a shocking bad hat you’ve got,” said 
Luckie to him one day, without any idea that she 
was anticipating a favourite English phrase by some 
years. ‘Of course, there’s nae chance of such a 
drucken blackguard as you ever being able to buy a 
snew ane. But what wad ye say, John, if I were to 
gie ye ane mysel’ ?”” 

“T would say, much obliged t’ye, ma’am,” answered 
Jock, now for the first time in his life called by his 
proper Christian name. 

“ Here is one, then,” said the widow, and at the 
same time produced a decent-looking chapeau, which, 
she said, had belonged to him that was away—meaning 
her late husband—and had only been three times on 
his bead at the kirk, when, puir man, he was carried 
without it to the kirkyard. 

Jock accepted the hat with great thankfulness, and 
made his old one skimmer into Luckie’s fire, where, 
it is needless to say, it was speedily roasted in its own 
grease. 

“Dear sake, Jock, man,” said Mrs Wishart, some 
days afterwards, ‘‘ what kind o’ a landlady hae ye got 
at hame? She maun be nae hand at the shirts, I 
reckon ; for fient a bit can ane ken ye on a Monday 
frae what ye are on a Saturday. Ye may be as touzly 
as ye like i’ the outside 0’ your claes; but I wad aye 
like to see a man decent-like next the skin.” 

Deed, mistress,” said Jock, “to let ye into a se- 
cret, I have nae great stock o’ linen, and whiles Mrs 
Ormiston’s a wee hurried in getting a shirt ready for 
me. I’magude deal between the hand and the mouth 
in that respect.” 

“Vere just the greatest ne’er-do-weel that ever I 
kenned,”’ replied Mrs Wishart; “ but yet, reprobate 
as ye are, 1 canna think o’ seeing ye gaun that gate 
frae ae week’s end to anither. Here’s four gude shirts 
that I hae unco little use for now-a-days. Better ye 
should wear them, than that they should gang to the 
moths. ‘i‘ak them hame wi’ ye, man, and mak your- 
sel’ something trig, and dinna gang to think that l’m 
aye to be gie’ing ye the buffet without the bite.” 

Jock did as he was bid, and towards the end of the 
week Luckie Wishart asked him “if he ever thought 
0 taking a walk on a Sunday evening wi’ his lass to 
Restalrig, to treat her wi’ curds and cream, or ony 
thing o’ that kind.” 

‘Oh, I daresay I have, mistress,” said Jock, “in 
my day. But,” added he, looking askance at his re- 
splendant sleeves, “‘ somehow or other I’ve fallen out 
of a suit of Sunday claes, and, of course, nae lass ’ll 
gang wi’ a chiel like a beggar.” 

“© Weel, Jock,” said the jady, “I think ye canna 
do better than just step into my auld gudeman’s claes 
bodily, and let us hae nae mair wark about it.” 

This was accompanied with a look so significant, 
that Jock could not pretend to misunderstand it. He 
all at once felt as if the stool which he had drawn in 
towards the fireside was burning under him, while 
all the burnished covers on the opposite wall looked 
like so many moons dancing in troubled water. ‘Od, 
mistress,” he stammered out, “are ye serious ?” 

“Ay, that I am,” answered she; “and dinna let 
your modesty wrang ye, my man, an’ ye be wise. Ye 
see every thing here ready to your hand; “and if ye 
just be steady a bit, as I’m sure ye will be, wi’ me to 
look after baith your meat and your winnings, ye may 
he the snuggest painter lad in the town. What wi’ 
what ye can make, and what wi’ what J can make, 
we'll be verv weel, or I’m muckle mista’en.” 

“ But, Luckie,” said Jock, ‘*I maun get my ain 
consent first; and that, I’m feared, it’ll not be sae 
easy to get. There was a lass #4 

“Oh, very weel, John,” said Mrs Wishart; of 


course, ae man may lead a horse to the water, but 
twenty winna gar him drink. ‘There’s some folk that 
dinna ken what’s gude for them, and ye’re ane 0’ 


them. But see, lad,” she added, opening up the cup- 
board door, “ whata score ye hae here! Twa pounds 
fifteen shillings and eightpence. When will ye be 
gaun to pay that ?” 

“I suppose I maun pay’t when I can,” said Jock, 
striding sturdily up stairs into the street. g 

Next day he was served with a summons to the 
sheriff’s court for two pounds fifteen shillings and 
eightpence; and as he never appeared to dispute the 
claim, a writ was allowed against him, warranting 
either the incarceration of his person, or the distrain- 
ing of his goods. Goods Jock had none; his person 
therefore came into immediate request among certain 
individuals of whose companionship he was not ambi- 
tious. It would be vain to tell all the strange miracles 
by which he was enabled for some weeks to elude the 
pursuit instituted against him. Sometimes as the 
officers were entering at the door, he was escaping by 
the back windows. Once he had to drop himself down 
two stories into analley. At another time he sprang 
across a gulf about ten feet wide, between two garret 
windows, nine floors from the ground. This course 
of life could not continue long. He could not get rest 
any where to pursue his ordinary business, and of 
course he soon found himself upon very short allowance 
both as to meat and drink. Just at this crisis, Jock 
heard of an expedition which was about to sail from 
Leith, for the purpose of colonising Poyais, and 
through the intervention of an old chum, who was go- 
ing thither, he was permitted to join the corps. On 
the night before the vessel was to sail, he skulked 
down to Newhaven, and got on board along with the 
family of his friend. He now, for the first time dur- 
ing three weeks, found himself, as he thought, safe 
from the avenging persecution of Luckie Wishart. 
For one happy night he slept amidst a parcel of sacks 
in a corner of the cabin, surrounded on all hands by 
squalid and squalling children, whose cries, however, 
were nothing to the dread which he had recently en- 
tertained for the fell Dido of the Canongate. Next 
morning the sun rose bright, the sails were set loose, 
the heart of every man on board beat high with hope, 
and Jock’s bosom’s lord sat lightly on his throne— 
when, oh manacles and fetters! a boat came alongside 
containing a whole bevy of sheriff’s officers. Jock 
now thought that it was all over with him; for, sim- 
ple man, he believed that he was the sole individual 
in request. The case, however, was quite different. 
On a demand being made for admission into the ves- 
sel, the whole of the passengers, with one consent, 
raised their voices against it, ‘‘ What! let these fel- 
lows in—as well give up the whole expedition !” 
The officers pleaded to have at least a representative 
sent on board, to show their case to the captain, 
which, after a great deal of difficulty, was consented 
to. One messenger was accordingly hoisted on board, 
and proceeded to call the names of the persons for 
whom they had captions—Jock Colquhoun among 
the number. But personalities of this kind were not 
to be endured. The passengers rose in absolute mu. 
tiny against the captain, demanded that he should in- 
stantly proceed on the voyage, even although one 
member of the expedition was yet to join; and as they 
feared to let the boat once more approach the vessel, 
they insisted that the messenger should be retained 
where he was, and carried out to Poyais and back 
again, as a punishment for his temerity. It was a 
mad affair altogether, and so small an addition to the 
general phrenzy was of little moment. So the boat- 
swain, or somebody else, “ gave the dreadful word,” 
and, notwithstanding all the remonstrances of the 
detent, which were both loud and vehement, the les- 
sening boat of the officers was soon seen unwillingly 
rowing to land, while, instead of any white hand to 
wave adieu to those on board, the fist of big Pate For- 
syth, the chief of the fraternity, was observed shaking 
in impotent rage over the stern, as much as to say to 
the captain, “ If ever you come back to Leith, ye ken 
what ye’ll get.” 

Jock soon found himself tolerably comfortable in 
his new situation. He had, no doubt, come on board 
without much luggage, and he was still the same 
greasy Pict as ever in respect of his attire. But then 
he was not, after all, much behind his neighbours ; 
for if ever a fit garrison tor the cave of Adullam was 
collected since the days of King David, it was this 
ship’s company. The whole set resembled a troop of 
strolling players, going to acta grand historical drama 
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in some country town. A gentleman in tartan trou- 
sers was to be a kind of Cincinnatus, alternating be- 
tween the plough and the cares of state. A young 
lad, in a blue bonnet, was to be Chamberlain, and 
Supreme. Director of Literature and the Arts. -An- 
other carried with him all the materials of a bank. 
except eredit and specie. The other characters and 
properties, to speak theatrically, were all on the same 
scale; and if a state could have been founded as easily 
as a, castle of cards is built, or a puppet-show set in 
motion, Poyais could have immediately taken its place 
among the nations of the earth. In such a system it 
was easy to find a place for Jock, ‘The Chamberlain 
was good enongh to divest himself, in favour of this 
new friend, of that part of his commission which 
referred to the fine arts. Jock was therefore styled 
from this day forward, Director Colquhoun; and 
every one, including himself, agreed that the case 
could have only been improved, if he had happened 
to have any paints. However, nobody pretended to 
doubt that, so far as the fine arts could be cultivated 
without materials, Mr Colquhoun would prove him- 
self an efficient member of the corps. : 

The voyage was a pleasant one, and during the 
wholeitime nothing was to be heard in the vessel but 
peans of homage and gratitude to the Cazique Mac. 
gregor, who had sent them out to take possession of 
his territories. The only individual who did not par- 
take of the general joy was the poor detenti, whose 
long gaunt person did not agree with a tropical cli- 
mate, and who, therefore, sickened and threatened 
to die before reaching the land. It was in vain that 
the Chamberlain promised to make him Lord High 
Constable of the kingdom, if he would only keep up 
his spirits. Like the poor sparrow, who, in its last 
moment, refuses the very finest crumbs held to its 
mouth, he said it was all humbug to make him these 
offers, when it was clear he could never live in such 
a hot part of the world.as this. He would lay his 
death, he said, to their door, and, if at all possible, 
he would be sure to haunt them after death. To the 
great grief, of the company, the unfortunate messen- 
ger died on the very day when they cast anchor off 
the shores of Poyais. 

About seventy or eighty individuals, from the Old 
Town of Edinburgh—forming the staff of a great 
empire—now landed on a flat bushy part of the Mos- 
quito Territory—ominous name !—in the Bay of Hon- 
duras, with the expectation of immediately falling 
into the enjoyment of all the luxuries and pleasures 
which this world can bestow. They were, indeed, 
somewhat surprised to find that every thing was still 
in its primeval state, and that even their houses were 
as yet to be built. However, having found one small 
opening in the forest of brushwood, they established 
themselves there, with such goods and chattels as 
they had; and their first duty was to give a decent 
burial to the detent, whose body they -had brought 
ashore for that purpose. A grave having been dug, 
the Chamberlain, assuming the character of High 
Priest of the kingdom, for want of a better, mounted 
am old shirt over his clothes, by way of sacerdotal 
vestment, and proceeded to read the funeral service 
of the church of England over the body. In the 
very middle of the most solemn part of this ceremony, 
alarge bird, with a curious beaky face, somewhat re- 
sembling that of the deceased, alighted upon a tree 
immediately above the funeral group, and cried, with 
a loud shrill voice, what was interpreted by all pre- 
sent (with the aid, no doubt, of a stricken conscience) 
into the phrase, “ Pay your debt !” 

The colonists saw and heard with terror, believing 
that the spirit which had lately animated the body 
before them was now addressing them in character, 
according to his threat before death ; and, but for the 
protection which daylight always gives to the super- 
stitious, the whole set, including both the civil and 
military departments of the state, would have fled 
from the spot. The Chamberlain saw the nature of 
the case, and drew hurriedly towards a conclusion ; 
but yet, at every brief pause of his voice, there still 
came in the ear-piercing ery, ‘‘ Pay your debt!” Be- 
fore the grave had been closed, another and another 
bird of the same species drew towards the spot, and 
each lifted up his voice to the same tune—“ Pay your 
debt” —“ Pay your debt”—“ Pay your debt””till the 
whole forest seemed possessed by one spirit, and the 
ghost of the sheriff’s officer appeared to the distracted 
senses of the settlers to have dispersed itself into a 
whole legion of harpies. The fact was, that the birds 
were brought forth by the coolness of the evening, ac- 
cording to their usual habits, and were now innocently 
amusing themselves with their accustomed cry, with- 
out the least idea of any personality towards the Poy- 
aisians. The Chamberlain of the colonists, who had 
learned: from books of travels that many American 
birds uttered something like a-sentence of English as 
their habitual cry, endeavoured: to assuage the alarm 
of his companious; but, nevertheless, a very general 
sense of terror remained. 

“It may be all very true,” said Jock Colquhoun, 
“that the birds of this country have each a particular 
word to say; but, od, it’s gayan queer thatthe Poyais 
bird should have pitched upon a thing that jags our 
consciences sae sair.”” 

The first night was spent in a very uncomfortable 
manner. 
dewy night, which struck the limbs of the unprotected 
settlers with such severe cramps, that hardly a man 


| of tongue, and the common title of Englishmen. 


broken oceasionally by the cry of ‘‘ Pay your debt!” 
which a few of their feathered friends kept up at in- 
tervals all night. Next day, instead of setting about 
the erection of their metropolis and sea-port, as was 
intended, they had to attend each other’s sickbeds. 
Before night several of the women and children had 
expired. Next day, and the next again, the same 
‘sickness continued; and in less than a week half 
‘their number were under the earth. Jock, who had 
fortunately escaped every mishap except a rheumatic 
shoulder, now began to think how much more com. 
fortable he would have been in Luckie Wishart’s 
laigh shop in the Canongate of Edinburgh, than he 
was on this inhospitable coast, where there was no 
prospect of raising so much as a potato for a twelve- 
month. ‘* What I fool I was,” said he, ‘not to make 
my quarters good there, as the honest woman pro- 
posed! Oh, to be walking wi’ her down the King’s 
Park on a Sunday, nicht, even wi’ a’ the five bairns 
running after us! I’se warrant the gardens at Res- 
talrig hae nae birds about the bushes that tell folk to 
pay their debt: naething o’ the kind there, unless it 
be the boord, black letters on a white ground, that 
says, ‘ Pay on delivery.’ ” 

Hardship had now dispelled from every mind the 
magnificent ideas with which they had hitherto been 
inspired. If the vessel had yet remained on the coast, 
the whole of the surviving company, prime minister 
and all, would have willingly exchanged their bril- 
liant appointments under the Cazique for a snug 
berth on board. But it had departed immediately 
after landing them; and there only remained the 
chance that some other vessel would pass that way, 
and take pity on their distress. This, fortunately, 
happened in the course of a few days. A vessel bound 
to Balize came along the shore, and, on a signal from 
the unfortunate Poyaisians, sent a boat to, inquire into 
their case. As only a few remained alive, it was soon 
arranged that they should be carried to the port for 
which the vessel was bound. With grateful and sub- 
dued hearts, and casting many a mournful glance to- 
wards the graves of their friends, the small remnant 
of the Poyais expedition betook themselves to the 
boat, and sailed off to the vessel. Asa sort of parting 
admonition, a bird came up at the moment of their 
departure from the land, and, pronouncing one shrill, 
clear ‘ Pay your debt!” flew off into the interior. 

It were needless to xelate the various hardships and 
adventures which befel Jock Colquhoun before he re- 
gained his native shore. Beit enough, that he imme- 
diately sought the cosey den of Luckie Wishart, and 
paid his debi in the way originally desired by the lady, 
who, under the name of Mrs Colquhoun, continued 
for many years, with the assistance of her reformed 
husband, to regale the good people of the Canongate. 

“A flichty chield,”’ she used to remark to her fe- 
male friends, ‘‘ was whyles the better o’ finding the 
grund 0” his stamack,” 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON LITERATURE. 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. } 
THE principal languages of Western Europe are 
formed from the Latin, with a greater or less mix- 
ture of northern dialects. The Irish, Gaelic, Welsh, 
Manx, and Basque, are vestiges of the language 
spoken by the Celtic Gauls who first peopled these 
parts of the globe. The Welsh is the principal sur- 
viving type of the tongue used by the Cimbric Gauls, 
the second great wave in the tide of immigration. 
The Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian, are almost ex- 
clusively the dialects of Roman provincials; the mo- 
dern French contains a larger proportion of words 
derived from a northern source, while, in our own 
language, the majority is on the side of the Saxon, 
and the Roman appear as the tributary terms. This 
arose from the circumstance. of the complete with- 
drawal of the legionaries from the island, and the na- 
tionalising system of conquest pursued by the Saxons, 
who afterwards became masters of the country. 
These latter, as. we are told by the old historians, had 
no sooner obtained the predominance in any district, 
than they compelled the former inhabitants either to 
depart, or Saxonise, i..¢. adopt the Saxon language, 
dress, and customs. Saxon in consequence became for 
nearly eight hundred years the universal language of 
the island, from the Forth to the Tamar, and the Se- 
vern to the British Channel. It was the vehicle of 
the laws which still form the foundation of English 
jurisprudence, and boasted no contemptible literature. 
The conquest of the island, however, by the Roman 
provincials of Gaul, driven home by the invad- 
ing Northmen, introduced the corrupted Latinity of 
the province. as the dialect of the, conquering caste. 
Years rolled on before any amalgamation took place 
between. the races, and of course between the lan- 
guages of the conquerors and the conquered. The 
pressure of a common danger in the protracted strug- 
gle between King John and his son, on the one part, 


and. the barons, joined by the people, on the other, | 


rapidly effected what time alone seemed scarcely capa. 
ble of accomplishing. The reign of Henry III. saw 
the birth of our language, and Edward I. was the first, 
monarch who. reigned over a people united by identity 
The 


| numerical proportion of the foreigners was small, and 


| thus the bulk of the language was that of the com- 
To 2 day of intense heat succeeded a cold | 


monalty, while the superadded French-Latin, though 


| it_scill lingered in the court and the halls of justice, 
| enriched us, with new terms, without modifying to 
could stir next morning. Their sleep, moreover was | any important extent the Saxon forms of construction. 


ut 


The growth of the mighty infant was suitable to ite 
lofty destinies. It was no puny bantling prematurely 
thrust into an ungenial climate. It had become ne- 
cessary for a people on whom opulence, arts, and glo 
were showering their choicest gifts, and the third ge- 
neration saw it employed as a vehicle for the variety, 
the grace, the harmony, of Chaucer. From this pe- 
riod it underwent no material change, and received 
very dubious improvement, until the revival of learn- 
ing in the sixteenth century. This great event was 


but one step in a mighty revolution, which, as it gave 


a new impulse to the intellectual energies of nations, 
could not but produce a corresponding effect upon 
their languages. The discovery of printing, we should 
perhaps rather say of paper, the disinterment of an- 
cient literature, and the comparative emancipation 


from mental thraldom effected by the Reformation, ~ 


were events which not only gave birth to a crowd of 
new ideas, but disseminated existing knowledge over 
a circle infinitely more extended than before. 

The vast accession of words, drawn from classical 
sources, which was at this period made to our lan- 
guage, gave it, for a time, rather massive power than 
pliancy or grace. The prevailing style of the period 
is voluminous and unwieldy, stiff in its movements, 
impeded by foreign ornament, and a clumsy attempt 
at imitating the stately march of the ancients. 

It is observable that the compilers of the Liturgy 
of the English Church, who wrote for the people at 
large, appear to have been fully aware of the distine- 
tion between the new and old forms ef expression, 
and to have studiously coupled them, as if to fami- 
liarise the lower orders. with the sound and mean- 
ing of the terms. Thus we find in the introductory 
exhortation, ‘‘ acknowledge and confess,” “assemble 
and meet together,” “ humble and lowly,” placed in 
explanatory juxtaposition, the one expression being 
in every case Saxon, the other Latin, but both pre- 
cisely synonymous. 

Some writers, indeed, contemporary with Hooker 
and Bacon, wrote prose which may vie in elegance and 
spirit with the style of any later writer, and this cha- 
racter will particularly apply to some passages in that 
wonderful work, Raleigh’s History of the World. In 
general, however, we may safely say that a century 
elapsed before the additions made to our language at 
the revival of learning were so far assimilated and in- 
corporated as to form part of its properand inseparable 
substance. The pvem, Paradise Lost, was written 
when the language had newly assumed its modern 
character and form ; and the poet, with exquisite taste, 
has retained precisely so much of the old classical 
brocade as to give dignity and picturesque: effect to 
his style, without any violation to the analogies of the 
popular language. To estimate the judgment and 
philosophical knowledge of language necessary to ac- 
complish this, we have only to compare the style of 
the Paradise Lost with the more laboured passages of 
Shakspeare, and with the Fairy Queen. Milton is 
always elevated, often archaic, for the time at which 
he wrote. Shakspeare, in attemping elevation, with 
the materials. of the language yet crude before him, 
frequently becomes. stiff, cumbrous, and wearisome ; 
and Spenser, in the effort to throw an air of antiquity 
over his. work, has invented a lingo which never was 
and never could have been spoken by the people of this 
island. 

To form any just idea of the distinctive characters 
of the English language, it should bestudied in at least 
the following authors. Its native and idiomatic form 
can nowhere be so perfectly traced as in Swift, who 
studiously weeded words of direct’ Latin formation 
from his compositions, and scrupulously adhered to 
the forms of ordinary conversation. His language is 
therefore the most universally intelligible to natives 
of any author we. can name. Among our present Eng- 
lish writers must also be named Addison, Goldsmith, 
and Fielding, who has given us, in the introductory 
chapters to the books of Tom Jones, some of the most 
perfect: specimens of graceful English we can refer to. 
In Dr Johnson we may see the utmost that can be 
done with the English language on the opposite system 
of adapting it to a classical model, and investing it 
with the gorgeous magniloquence of Rome. The ex- 
ample, however, isa warning. The effect is always 
against the natural genius of the tongue, and, like all 
similar attempts, will much more probably terminate 
in a ridiculous failure than in success. Bolingbroke 
and Gibbon have proved it equal to the highést objects 
of the orator, statesman, and historian ; and it has not 
degenerated in our own times in the hands of Canning 
and Southey. Those who are perfectly acquainted 
with the principal works of the four last-named au- 
thors, may have'an adequate conception of the powers 
of the English language, its boundless variety and sin- 
cerity of expression, its exquisite adaptation to all the 
highest purposes for which language is employed by 
man, 

Such is a rapid sketch of the history of our tongue. 
Its principal peculiarities of construction are to be 
traced to its Saxom origin. Rejecting the classical 
mode of indicating the various circumstances under 
which things and actions must be spoken of by changes 
of termination, it prefers: the use of prepositions and 
auxiliary words of different descriptions. he indi. 
rect construction of a Roman sentence, suspending the 
whole interest or meaning on the conclusion; is there- 
fore impracticable; no construction depending solely 
upon a, variation oficase—such as the “absolute” con- 
structions. of the classical grammarians—can be toe 
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lerated, since they are utterly unmeaning to the mere 
English ear. One necessary consequence of our per- 
petual employment of auxiliaries is, that the adverb 
must be interposed betwen the auxiliary and the prin- 
cipal verb, a source of incredible confusion to a fo- 
reiguer accustomed to regard the auxiliary and its 
verb as signs of an indissoluble form. 

To attempt to give any formal character of a lan- 
guage is idle. Draw the character of the people who 
employ it, and the character of the language may be in- 
ferred as certainly as the shape of an object from the form 
of its shadow. He who has studied the successive 
ebanges through which a language has passed, may 
trace the changes in the national habits, manners, and 
character with unerring precision, and he who neglects 
to draw such information from his acquisitions as a 
linguist, has passed over the most valuable results his 
labours might have afforded him. ‘Those who boast 
the name of Britons may well be proud of a language 
which could never have been formed or employed but 
by a free-born and enlightened people. Its history 
Hitherto has been glorious; it has already accumulated 
an unrivalled literature, but the splendours of its des- 
tiny baffle the imagination. It is already the native 
tongue of the dominant race in two opposite hemi- 
spheres, and the remotest descendants of empires yet 
unborn, dwelling among the untredden wildernesses of 
America, or lording it over continents yet buried in 
the bosom of the Pacific, will refer to the literature of 
England as the cradle of their laws, their language, 
and their customs. 


NOW. 

AN ARTICLE FOR THE DOG-DAYS.—BY LEIGH HUNT, 
Now the rosy- (and lazy-) fingered Aurora, issuing 
from her saffron house, calls up the moist vapours to 
surround her, and goes veiled with them as long as 
she can; till Phoebus, coming forth in his power, looks 
every thing out of the sky, and holds sharp uninter- 
rupted empire from his throne of beams. Now the 
mower begins to make his sweeping cuts more slowly, 
and resorts oftenerto the beer. Now the carter sleeps 
a.top of his load of hay, or ptods with double slouch 
of shoulder, looking out with eyes winking under his 
shading hat, and with a hitch upward of one side of 
his mouth. Now the little gitl at her grandmother’s 
cottage door watches the coaches that go by, with her 
hand held up over her sunny forehead. Now labour- 
ers look well, resting in theit white shirts at the 
doors of rural alehouses. Now an elm is fine there, 
with a seat under it; and horses drink out of the 
trough, stretching their yearning necks with loosen- 
ed collars; and the traveller calls for his glass of ale, 
having been without one for more than ten minutes ; 
and his horse stands wincing at the flies, giving sharp 
sbivers of his skin, and moving to and fro his ineffec- 
gual docked ‘tail; and now Miss Betty Wilson, the 
host's daughter, comes streaming forth in a flowered 
gown and ear-rings,.carrying with four of her beauti- 
ful fingers the foaming glass, for which, after the tra- 
veller bas drank it, she receives with an indifferent 
eye, looking another way, the lawful twopence: that 
ig tv say, unless the traveller, nodding his ruddy face, 
pays some gallant compliment to her before he drinks, 
such as * V’d rather kiss you, my dear, than the tum- 
bler,” or ‘ Vil wait for you, my love, if you'll marry 
me;” upon which, if the man is good-lvoking and the 
Jady in good humour, she smiles and bites her lips, 
and says, “Ah! men can talk fast enough ;” upon 
which the old stage-coachman, whio is buckling some- 
thing near her, says, in a hoarse voice, “So can 
women too, for that matter ;” and John Boots grins 
through his ragged red locks, and doats oa the 
repartee all the day after. Now grasshoppers “ fry,” 
as Dryden says. Now cattle stand in water, and 
ducks are envied. .Now boots and shoes, and trees 
by the road-side, are thick with dust; and dogs 
rolling in it, after issuing out of the water, into 
which they have been thrown to fetch sticks, come 
seattering horror among the legs of the spectators. 
Now a fellow who finds he has three miles fur- 
ther to go in a pair of tight shoes, is im a pretty 
situation. Now rooms with the sun upon them be- 
come intolerable; and the apothecary’s apprentice, 
with a bitterness beyond aloes, thinks of the pond he 
used to bathe in at school. Now men with powdered 
heads (especially if thick) envy those that are unpow- 
dered, and stop to wipe them up hill, with counte- 
nances that seem to expostulate with destiny. Now 
boys assemble round the village pump with a ladle to 
it, and delight to make a forbidden splash, and get wet 
through the shoes. Now also they make suckers of 
leather, and bathe all day long in rivers and ponds, 
and follow the fish into their cool corners, and say 
millions of “ my eyes !”” at “tittle-bats.” Now the 
bee, as he hums along, scems to be talking heavily of 
the heat. Now doors and brick walls are burning to 
the hand ; and a walled lane, with dust and broken 
bottles in it, near a brick-field, is a thing not to be 
thought of. Nowa green lane, on the contrary, thick 
set with hedge-row elms, and having the noise of a 
brook ‘¢ rumbling in pebble-stone,”’ is one of the plea- 
santest things in the world. Now youths and dam- 
sels walk through hay-fields by chance; and the lat- 
ter say, “ha’ done then, William ;” and the overseer 
in the next field calls out to “‘let thic thear hay thear 

bide ;” and the girls persist, merely to plague “ suc 

a frumpish old fellow.” ; 
Now in town, gossips talk more than ever to one an- 
asher, inrooms, indoorways, andoutof windows, always 
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beginning the conversation with saying that the heat is 
overpowering. Now blinds are let down, and doors 
thrown open, and flannel waistcoats left off, and cold 
meat preferred to hot, and wonder expressed why tea 
continues sorefreshing, and people delight to sliver let- 
tuces into bowls, and apprentices water doorways with 
tin canisters that lay several atoms of dust. Now the 
water-cart, jumbling along the middle of the streets, 
and jolting the showers out of its box of water, really 
does something. Now boys delight to have a water- 
pipe let out, and set it bubbling away in a tall and 
frothy volume. Now fruiterers’ shops and dairies look 
pleasant, and ices are the only things to those who 
can get them. Now ladies loiter in baths ; and people 
make presents of flowers; and wine is put into ice; 
and the after-dinner lounger recreates his head with 
applications of perfumed water out of long-necked 
bottles. Now the lounger, who cannot resist riding 
his new horse, feels his boots burn him. Now buck- 
skins are not the lawn of Cos. Now jockies, walking 
in greatcoats to lose flesh, curse inwardly. * Now five 
fat people in a stage-coach hate the sixth fat one who 
is coming in, and think he has no right to be so large. 
Now clerks in offices do nothing but drink soda-water 
and spruce-beer, and read the newspaper. Now the 
old clothes-man drops his solitary cry more deeply 
into the areas on the hot and forsaken side of the 
street ; and bakers look vicious ; and cooks are aggra- 
vated ; and the steam of a tavern kitchen catches hold 
of one like the breath of 'Fartarus. Now delicate skins 
are beset with gnats; and boys make their sleeping 
companions start up, with playing a burning-glass on 
his hand; and blacksmiths are super-carbonated ; and 
cobblers in their stalls almost feel a wish to be trans- 
planted; and butter is too easy to spread; and the 
dragoons wonder whether the Romans liked their hel- 
mets; and old ladies, with their lappets unpinned, 
walk along in a state of dilapidation ; and the ser- 
vant-maids are afraid they look vulgarly hot; and 
the author who has a plate of strawberries brought 
him, finds that he has come to the end of his writ- 
ing.’’—_Indicator. 


MEDICINAL AND NUTRITIOUS PROPERTIES 
OF THE SUGAR-CANE. 
DurTnroneE calls sugar the most perfect alimentary sub- 
Stance in nature, and the testimony of many physi- 
cians establishes the fact. Dr Rush, of Philadelphia, 
says, in common with all who have analysed it, that 
“ sugar affords the greatest quantity of matter of any 
subject in nature.” Used alone, it has fattened horses 
and cattle in St Domingo for a period of several 
months, during the time when the exportation of su- 
gar and the importation of grain were suspended from 
The plentiful use of sugar in 
diet is one of the best preventives that ever has been 


| discovered of the diseases which are produced by worms. 


Nature seems to have implanted a love for this ali- 
ment in all children, as if it were on purpose to defend 
them from those diseases. Sir John Pringle tells us 
that the plague has never been known to visit any 
country where sugar composes a material part of the 
diet of the inhabitants. Dr Rush, Dr Cullen, and 
many other physicians, are of opinion that the fre- 
quency of malignant fevers of all kinds has been les: 
sened by the use of sugar. Dr Rush observes, that in 
disorders of the breast, sugar is the basis of many agree- 
able remedies, and it is useful in weaknesses and acrid 
defluxions in other parts of the body. ‘he cele- 
brated Honchin recommends “eau sueré” for almost 
every malady. Dr Fothergill was very anxious’ that 
the price of sugar should be sufficiently moderate, to 
render it accessible to the mass ef the people. From 
experiments made by some eminent French surgeons, 
it appears to be an antiscorbutic; and this is confirmed 
by well-known facts, A writer from India observes, 
“The comfort and health arising to a poor family 
from a small patch of sugar-cane, exclusive of what 
the jaggry may sell for, can only be known to such as 
mzy have observed them in the time of cutting the 
canes, and noted the difference of their leoks before 
the crop begins, and a month or six weeks after. 
The Cochin-Chinese consume a great quantity of: su- 
gar ; they eat it generally with their rice, whichis the 
ordinary breakfast of people of all ages and stations. 
There is little else to be obtained in all the inns of 
the country but rice and sugar; it is the common 
nourishment of travellers. The Cochin-Chinese not 
only preserve in sugar all their fruits, bat even the 
greater part of their leguminous vegetables, gourds, 
cucumbers, radishes, artichokes, the grain of the Jo- 
tus, and the thick fleshy leaves of the aloe. They 
fancy nothing is so nourishing as sugar. This opi- 
nion of its fattening properties has occasioned a whim- 
sical law.. The body-guard of the king, selected for 
the purposes of pomp and show, are allowed a sum of 
money with which they must buy sugar and sugar- 
cane, and they are compelled by law to eat a certain 
quantity daily. This is to preserve the embonpoint 
and good looks of those soldiers who are honoured by 
approaching so near the person of the king; and they 
certainly do honour to their master by their handsome 
appearance. Domestic animals, horses, buffaloes, ele- 
phants, are all fattened with sugar-cane in Cochin. 
China. Sugar has been found to. be an antidote to 
the poison of verdigris, if taken speedily and in abun- 
danee ; and unlike many other organic substances, its 
nutritious qualities are not liable to change, from the 
Operations of time or season,”—Porter’s Treatise on 
the Sugar-cane, 


PROFANE HANDLING OF SACRED THINGS. 


Lev me caution all, and especially my young hearers, 
how they treat the Sacred Scriptures. There isa loose 
mode of speaking of the Bible, which is subversive of 
its influence. Some persons, in mere thoughtlessness, 
some out of an affectation of superior wit and clever- 
ness, others to show their being above the restraints 
of what they deem common minds, are wont to sport 
profanely with sentences taken from the sacred book. 
Ludicrous anecdotes, in which an. extravagant and 
sinful application of texts is made, are retailed front 
one to another. Stories are narrated which have 
their peculiar jest, edged and sharpened by the phrase- 
ology of the Bible; and thus the most solemn words 
and awful things are associated with merriment and 
mad folly. Now, as you have any belief in the Di- 
vine authority of ‘‘ the things revealed,” as you know 
that they relate to the judgment-seat of God, and to 
the appearing of your soul there ; as you are persuaded 
that they are truths in the reception of which your 
eternal welfare is concerned, be you warned on this 
head. The practice of jesting with the sacred Scrip- 
tures is most offensive to God, most hurtful to those 
you converse with, most ruinous to your own souls, 
It shakes good principles, wears off the impression of 
awe which religious truth may have made, and is em- 
ploying the most effectual means of searing the con- 
science, and bringing on the dreadful visitation of a re- 
probate sense. For, can it be thought that the Divine 
Spirit will aot be “ grieved,” and be led, righteously, 
to withdraw his influence wherever “ despite is done,” 
to that very word which He dictated, and which he 
employs as the instrument of his greatest work on earth, 
the conversion and renewal of the soul that is ‘‘ dead 
in trespasses and sins.” I beseech you treat ‘‘ the 
things revealed’’_ever treat them with reverence and 
awe. Quote them on no vain trifling occasion. As- 
sociate them not in your minds with aught but what 
is dignified and holy ; speak of them as the discoveries 
of the will of God ought to be spoken of; and remem- 
ber that they are made known to you for your salva- 
tion, and that every instruction conveyed by them, 
every warning and promise which they hold out to 
you, shall form the subject of the last and solemn ac- 
count which you have to render.—Dr Muir’s Sermons. 


TRADITIONS AND ANECDOTES 

OF THE BAGPIPE. 
THERE is at Rome a fine Greek sculpture, in basso 
relievo, representing a piper playing on an instru- 
ment bearing a close resemblance to the Highland 
bagpipe. The Greeks, unwilling as they were to sur- 
render to others the merit of useful inventions, ac- 
knowledge, that to the barbarians—i. e. the Celts 
they owed much of their music, and many of its instru- 
ments. The Romans, who no doubt borrowed the 
bagpipe from the Greeks, used it as a martial instru- 
ment among their infantry. It is represented on 
several coins, marbles, &c.; but, from rudeness of 
execution, or decay of the materials, it is difficult to 
ascertain its exact form. On the reverse of a coin of 
the Emperor Nero, who thought himself an admirable 
performer on it, and who publicly displayed his abili- 
ties, the bagpipe is represented. An ancient figure, 
supposed to be playing on it, has been represented, and 
particularly described, by Signor Macari, of Cortona, 
and it is engraved in Walker’s History of the Irish 
Bards; but it does not, in my opinion, appear to be a 
piper. A small bronze figure, found at Richborough, 
in Kent, and conjectured to have heen an ornament of 
horse furniture, is not mach more distinct. Mr King, 
who has engraved three views of it, and others, believe 
it to represent a bagpiper, to which it has certainly 
more resemblance than to a person drinking out of a 
leathern bottle. 

The bagpipe, of arude and discordant construction, is 
in commun use throughout the East; and that it con- 
tinues the popular instrument of the Italian peasant, is 
well known, In this country itis the medium through 
which the good Catholics show their devotion to the 
Virgin Mother, who receives their adoration in the 
lengthened strains of the sonorous Piva. It is a sin- 
gular but faithful tradition of the church, that the 
shepherds who first saw the infant Jesus in the barn, 
expressed their gladness by playing on their bagpipes. 
That this is probable and natural, will not be denied ; 
but the illuminator of a Dutch missal, in the library 
of King’s Coliege, Old Aberdeen, surely indulged his 
fancy when he represented one of the appearing angéls 
likewise playing a salute on this curious instrument. 
The Italian shepherds religiously adhere to the Jaud= 
able practice of their ancestors ; and in visiting Rome 
and other places to celebrate the advent of our Saviour, 
they carry the pipes along with them, and their fa. 
vourite tune is the Sicilian Mariners, often sung in 
Protestant churches. ‘ 

It is the popular opinion that the Virgin Mary is 
very fond and is an excellent judge of music. I re- 
ceived this information on Christmas morning, when. 
I was looking at two Calabrian pipers, doing their 
utmost to please her, and the infant in her arms. 
They played for a full hour to one of their images, 
which stands at the corner of a street. All the other 
statues of the Virgin which are placed in the streets, 
are serenaded in the same manner every Christmas 
morning. On my inquiring into the meaning of that 
ceremony, I was told the above-mentioned circum- 
stance of her character, which, though you have ale 
ways thought highly probable, perhaps you never hee 
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fore knew for certain. My informer was a pilgrim, 
who stood listening with great devotion to the pipers. 
He told me, at the same time, that the Virgin’s taste 
was too refined to have much satisfaction in the per- 
formance of these poor Calabrians, which was chiefly 
intended for the infant ; and he desired me to remark, 
that the tunes were plain, simple, and such as might 
naturally be supposed agreeable to the ear of a child 
of his time of life. 

How many anecdotes might be given of the effects 
of this instrument on the hardy sons of Caledonia! 
In the war in India, a piper in Lord M‘Leod’s regi- 
ment, seeing the British army giving way before 
superior numbers, played, in his best style, the well- 
known “ Cogadh na Sith,” which filled the Highland- 
ers with such spirit, that, immediately rallying, they 
cut through their enemies. For this fortunate circum- 
stance, Sir Eyre Coote, filled with admiration, and 
appreciating the value of such music, presented the 
regiment with fifty pounds to buy a stand of pipes. 
At the battle of Quebec, in 1760, the troops were re- 
treating in disorder, and the general complained to a 
field-officer in Fraser’s regiment of the bad conduct of 
his corps. “Sir,” said the officer, with a degree of 
warmth, “you did very wrong in forbidding the pipers 
to play ; nothing inspirits the Highlanders so much ; 
even now they would be of some use.” ‘* Let them 
blow, in God’s name, then !” said the general; and 
the order being given, the pipers with alacrity sounded 
the Cruinneachadh, on which the Gael formed in the 
rear, and bravely returned to the charge. George 
Clark, now piper to the Highland Society of London, 
was piper to the 71st regiment at the battle of Vi- 
meira, where he was wounded in the leg by a musket 
ball as he boldly advanced. Finding himself disabled, 
he sat down on the ground, and putting his pipes in 
order, called out, ‘‘ Weel, lads, I am sorry I can gae 
nae farther wi’ you, but deil hae my saul if ye sall want 
music ;” and struck up a favourite warlike air, with 
the utmost unconcern for any thing but the unspeak- 
able delight of sending his comrades to battle with the 
animating sound of the pibroch. 

It is a popular tradition that the enemy anxiously 
level at the pipers, aware of the power of their music; 
and a story is related of one who, at the battle of 
Waterloo, received a shot in the bag before he had 
time to make a fair beginning, which so roused his 
Highland blood, that, dashing his pipes on the ground, 
he drew his broadsword, and wreaked his vengeance 
on his foes with the fury of a lion, until his career 
was stopped by death from numerous wounds. It is re- 
lated of the piper major of the 92d, on the same occasion, 
that, placing himself on an eminence where the shot 
was flying like hail, regardless of his danger, he proudly 
sounded the battle air to animate his noble companions. 
On one occasion during the Peninsular war, the same 
regiment came suddenly on the French army, and the 
intimation of their approach was as suddenly given by 
the pipers bursting out their gathering. The effect 
was instantaneous ; the enemy fled, and the Highland- 
ers pursued.—Mrs 8. C. Hall's Chronicles of a School- 
Room. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


Do not press your children too much during their 
early years on the subject of religion. Show them, by 
your example, that it is the object of your own reve- 
rence; but suifer their religious principles to form 
gradually, as their understandings open. Donot make 
religion appear to them a burden ; do not lay them un- 
der unnecessary restraints ; do not let them see religion 
clothed in a dress repulsive to their youthful minds. 
To insure its making a good impression on them, let 
it be clothed in its native colours of attraction. Study 
to make them regard it as an object of veneration, but, 
at the same time, what it truly is, as a source of cheer- 
fulness and joy. Do not let them regard the Sabbath 
as a day of gloom and restraint. Take them with you 
to the house of God, and accustom them to regard 
the institutions of religion with reverence, but do not 
compel them, during the rest of the day, to remain 
immured within the walls of your own house. Allow 
them the reasonable indulgence of air and exercise— 
an indulgence useful to their health, rational in itself, 
and no way inconsistent with their religious charac- 
ter; while the refusal of that indulgence has just the 
effect of making them regard the return of the day as 
a day of penance and mortification, instead of hailing 
it as a day of joy. 


SCHOOLS IN INDIa. 

In the schools which have been lately established in 
this part of the empire, of which there are at present 
nine established by the Church Missionary, and eleven 
by the Christian Knowledge Societies, some very un- 
expected facts have occurred. As all direct attempts 
to convert the children are disclaimed, the parents send 
them without scruple. But it is no less strange than 
true, that there is no objection made to the use of the 
Old and New Testaments as a class-book ; thatso long 
as the teachers do not urge them to eat what will make 
them lose their caste, or to be baptised, or to curse 
their country’s gods, they readily consent to every 
thing else, and not only Mussulmans, but Brahmins, 
stand by with perfect. coolness, and listen sometimes 
with apparent interest and pleasure, while the scholars 
by the road-side are reading the stories of the creation 
and of Jesus Christ. Whether the,children them- 


selves may imbibe Christianity by such means, or} 


whether they may suffer these truths to pass from 
their minds, as we allow the mythology which we 
learn at school to pass from ours, some further time 
is yet required to show; but this, at least, I under- 
stand, has been ascertained, that a more favourable 
opinion both of us and our religion has been appa- 
vently felt of late by many of those who have thus 
been acquainted with its leading truths, and that some 
have been heard to say, that they did not know till 
now that the English had “acaste or ashaster.”” You 
may imagine with what feelings I have entered the 
huts where these schools are held, on seeing a hun- 
dred poor little children seated on the ground writing 
their letters in sand, or their copies on banana leaves, 
coming out one after another to read the history of 
the good Samaritan, or of Joseph, proud of showing 
their knowledge, and many of them able to give a 
very good account of their studies.—Heber’s India. 
MISS WILBERFORCE. 

When Mr Wilberforce was chosen member for 
York, his daughter, in walking home from the scene 
of the election, was cheered by an immense crowd, 
who followed her to her own door, erying, *‘ Miss 
Wilberforce for ever! Miss Wilberforce for’ ever !” 
The young lady turned as she was ascending the 
stair, and, motioning to the populace to be quiet, said, 
very emphatically, ‘‘ Nay, gentlemen, if you please, 
not Miss Wilberforce for ever ;’’ which sent them all 
home in good humour. 


STORY OF CASSEM, 

OR AVARICE PROPERLY REWARDED. 
THERE dwelt at Bagdad an old merchant, named 
Abou Cassem, noted for his avarice. Although he 
was very rich, his clothes were nothing but patches 
and rags; his turban was of the coarsest cloth, and 
so dirty that it was difficult to distinguish the colour. 
But of his whole dress, bis papooshes [slippers] were 
what merited most the attention of the curious; the 
soles were armed with large nails, and the upper lea- 
thers were an assemblage of botches ; the famous ship 
Argo had not so many pieces in it; and ever since 
they had been papooshes, which was about ten years, 
the most skilful cobblers in all Bagdad had exhausted 
their ingenuity to keep them together. They were 
even become so heavy that they passed into a proverb; 
and when any one wanted to express a thing that was 
remarkably clumsy, Cassem’s papooshes were always 
the object of comparison. 

One day this merchant was walking in the dazaar, 
when an offer was made him of a large quantity of 
crystal, of which he made an advantageous purchase ; 
and hearing some days after that a perfumer, whose 
affairs were in a ruinous state, had some excellent 
rose-water to sell, which was his last resource, he in- 
stantly took advantage of the poor man’s misfortunes, 
and bought his rose-water for half the value. This 
new bargain put him into good humour; however, 
instead of giving an entertainment to his neighbours, 
according to the custom of the merchants of tbe Kast, 
when they have made a fortunate purchase, he found 
it more convenient to go to the pnblic baths, where he 
haa nos been for a long time. As he was uncressing, 
a person whom he took to be his friend, for the co- 
vetous rarely have any real ones, told him that his 
papooshes were the ridicule of the whole city, and that 
he ought to buy a new pair. “I have thought of it 
a long time,’’ replied Cassem; ‘‘ however, they are 
not yet so bad but they may serve a little longer.” 
During this conversation he was quite undressed, and 
retired to the bath. 

While he was bathing, the Kazee of Bagdad came 
likewise to bathe. Cassem, coming out before the 
judge, passed first into the dressing-room, and having 
put on his clothes, he sought in vain for his papooshes, 
in the room of which he discovered a new pair. Our 
avaricious merchant, persuaded, because he wished 
it so, that the person who had just rebuked him about 
his old slippers had made him a present of the new 
pair, put them on his feet without hesitation, and 
quitted the place, overjoyed at the thought of being 
saved the expense of buying. 

When the Kazee had done bathing, the slaves 
looked about for their master’s papooshes, instead of 
which they could only find a vile old pair, which were 
readily known to be Cassem’s; the Kazee’s officers 
went directly in search of the suspected thief, and 
finding him with the stolen effects upon him, after 
exchanging papooshes, the Kazee sent him to prison; 
and as he was reputed to be as rich as he was covet- 
ous, he was obliged to compromise the matter with 
the Kazee, by the payment of a considerable sum ot 
money. ; 

On his return home, the afflicted Cassem, for very 
spite, threw his slippers into the T'ygris, which ran 
under his windows. Some days afterwards, a fisher- 
man, pulling up his net, found it heavier than usual, 
which was owing to the weight of the papooshes, the 
nails of which had caught hold of his net, and broke 
several of the meshes. The poor fisherman, enraged 
at Cassem and his slippers, took it into his head to 
fling them in at the windows; and he threw them 
with such force that he overset the crystal vases whict. 
decorated the cornices and mantelpiece of the room, 
and one of them likewise struck the bottle containing 
the rose-water, and dashed it to pieces. 

Figure to yourself, if you can, the agonies of Cas- 
sem, on beholding this scene of devastation. ‘‘ Cursed 
papooshes !” exclaimed the covetous wretch, tearing 


his beard, ‘you shall not do me any farther mischief.’’ 
So saying, he took up a spade, repaired to hiswarden, 
and dug a hole to bury them. One of his neighbours, 
who for a considerable time had owed him an ill of- 
fice, seeing him turning up the ground, ran to the 
governor and acquainted him that Cassem had just 
dug up a hidden treasure in his garden, This was 
sufficient to arouse the cupidity of the commandant, 
and our miser in vain remonstrated, assuring bim 
that he had not discovered any gold, but was only 
burying his cursed slippers ; the governor had made 
sure of money, and the unfortunate Cassem could nos 
obtain his liberty without giving a handsome present. 

The distracted old man gave his papooshes most 
heartily to the devil, and went and threw them into 
an aqueduct at a great distance from the city, imagin- 
ing that he should hear no more of them; but the 
devil, who had not done playing his tricks with him, 
directed them to the conduit of the aqueduct, by which 
means they intercepted the current of the waters, and 
caused an inundation in the adjoining gardens. The 
owners, on discovering the cause, took the slippers to 
the Kazee, and demanded satisfaction for the damages 
they had occasioned. ‘The unhappy master of them 
was once more committed to prison, and condemned 
to pay a fine which amounted to a larger sum than- 
the two former ones together; after which, the Ka. 
zee, who would by no means detain his property, re- 
stored to him his choice papooshes. 

Cassem, that he might be finally delivered from all 
farther harm from the slippers, now determined to 
burn them; but as they had imbibed a great deal of 
water, he set them on the terrace at the top of his 
house to dry by the sun. But fortune had not yet ex- 
hausted her quiver against the unlucky man, and she 
now dealt him a more cruel stroke than all the rest. 
A young dog in the next house, perceiving the slip- 
pers, leapt from his master’s terrace over to Cassem’s, 
seized one of them in his mouth, and played his gam- 
bols with it, till at last he let it fall over the parapet, 
and, unhappily, it alighted on the head of a woman 
with child, who was passing along the street before 
Cassem’s door. Fear, added to the violence of the 
blow, made the poor woman miscarry. Her husband 
carried his complaint to the Kazee, and Cassem was 
condemned to make him a recompense proportioned 
to the injury he had done his wife, 

Upon this fresh misfortune, our miser ran home, 
and, taking his papooshes in his hand, he once more 
repaired to the Kazee. “ Behold! my lord,” said 
he, with an impetuosity which diverted the judge, 
‘the instruments of all my suiferings; these cursed 
papooshes have reduced me to poverty ; deign, therefore, 
to publish a decree, that I may not be made responsi- 
ble for the ills they will doubtless occasion hereafter.” 
The Kazee could not refuse this reasonable petition ; 
and Cassem at length, by dear-bought experience, 
learned the fatal effects of avarice. —Noble’s Orienialis:. 


DIFFUSION OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Tue following are the observations of a foreigner (thie 
late Baron de Staél) on the newspaper system of Hug- 
land :—‘‘ Of all means of publicity (says he in his let- 
ters) no one contributes more than the newspapers to 
that general diffusion of a moderate degree of know- 
ledge, which may be mentioned as the distinguishing 
characteristic of England. In every country the pe- 
riodical press is one of the most important results of 
modern civilisation, but nowhere is it so essential an 
element of the social organisation as with the English, 
and with the Americans, whose manners are perfectly 
similar to those of the English in this respect. Else- 
where, newspapers are a powerful weapon, of which 
governments and parties avail themselves by turns. 
In England and in the United States they are the 
agent and the indispensable medium of all the con- 
nexions men have with each other. There are few 
villages in England where the reading of a newspaper 
is not become a primary want; and in America, lam 
vold, we even see servants making it one of the stipu- 
lations of their engagement. 

The circle of readers is incomparably more exten- 
sive in England than with us. ‘hey reckon about a 
thousand circulating libraries, and more than three 
hundred book-clubs—an ingenious institution, which 
I think might be introduced into France with advan- 
tage. Newspapers have quadrupled in England with 
in the last forty years. In 1782, their number was 
seventy-nine ; and in 1821, according to a report made 
to the House of Commons, they were two hundred 
and eighty-four. None of these papers, except the 
Observer, which is published only once a-week, have 
so many subscribers as the Constitutionnel or the 
Journel des Debats, which are sold at a much lower 
price. The style of the papers sometimes savours ot 
this. Having to gratify the taste of the very great 
number of readers they reckon upon in the lower 
classes of society, they are obliged to have recourse 
to phrases, the energetic familiarity of which occasi- 
onally degenerates into coarseness. ‘When I touk 
up the North Briton,’ says the celebrated Wilkes, 
‘the paper was written by two persons, Churchill anu 
Lloyd—oue a wit, the other a poet. I soon saw that 
it could 1:0¢ go on thus. [I laid aside their fine writ- 
ing, and began to cry as loud as I could bawl, ‘ The 
Scotch! the Scotch! the Scotch !? Thus I turned 
out Lord Bute.’ In fact, the great strength of the 
newspapers consists in the frequent repetition of simpi« 
images and arguments level to all capacities. This 
strength is immense in England. 


‘been displayed by this class of writers. 


CHAMBERS 


’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 


_ The spirit of the French is perhaps better adapted 
than any other to newspaper writing, a species of li- 
verature that requires, most particularly, quickness of 
perception, lively repartee, clear and rapid recapitu- 
lation. Transient as have been the moments of liberty 
enjoyed by our journalists, and vicious as our present 
legislation is, very remarkable talents have already 
I seldom 
open oue of our periodical papers, without being 
struck with the elegance of style and sagacity of rea- 
soning that are observable in a great number of 
acticles; and I haveseen this opinion shared by Eng- 
lishmen, who, little acqsainted with the progress 
France has made in this career, could not avoid show- 
ing some surprise, slightly tinctured with disdain. 
But we are, nevertheless, pursuing a false system in 
respect to newspapers. We have introduced the di- 
vision of labour, where it is not merely useless, bu* 
injurious. We separate political and literary journals 
from commercial, legal, and magisterial news, and 
fr6m periodical collections relative to jurisprudence. 
But as few persons are able to subscribe for these dif- 
ferent publications, though they all more or less di- 
rectly concern the citizens at large, it follows that 
readers of each class remain ignorant of the subjects 
that are not within the immediate sphere of their busi- 
ness or tastes, and the publicity of each is only partial. 
The country manufacturer has no knowledge of any 
improvements made at Paris or in other parts of 
France, or it reaches him very tardily. The monied 
man in the metropolis is ignorant of the ways in which 
his capital might be advantageously employed in the 
country. The decrees of our twenty-six royal courts 
are secrets to all but thuse who frequent them ;’ while 
a more extensive publicity would perhaps prevent a 
decree in opposition to one preceding it, or decision 
contrary to common sense; would prevent a counsel- 
lor from undertaking a cause, for which he would 
_afterwards have to blush at the bar of public opinion. 
The daily papers, the first object of which at present 
is to gratify the passions of their party, or amuse the 
idle, would acquire a more solid and useful character, 
when they lrecame the depositaries of such a number of 
facts, and would be obliged to be cautious of assertions, 
to which these very facts would give the lie. An Eng- 
lish newspaper is akind of microcosm, in which all 
the circumstances that interest the community are 
displayed. We there see daily the debates in Parlia- 
-ment, the pleadings of counsellors, and decisions of 
the courts, faithfully reported; not merely, as with 
us, in a few cases that may excite curiosity, or serve 
the views ofa party, but in all causes, civil or criminal. 
The charges of judges, and simple affairs of police, 
have the same publicity. Strongly as differences of 
opinion are pronounced in this country, violently as 
polemics are exercised, respect to facts is carried too 
far for a journalist to venture to falsify them. Never, 
or scarcely ever, does the same debate in Parliament, 
or the same cause in a court of justice, exhibit an as- 
_pect wholly different, when read in papers written by 
opposite parties. The first thought of the antagonists 
is to settle the lists with fidelity. Speeches at country 
meetings, and at assemblies of the people of every 
kind, whether religious, philanthropic, political, or 
commercial ; those of the Kast India Company, of the 
Common Council of London, and of other corporate 
bodies Of any consequence, are published in the news- 
papers. By these the government makes known the 
conditions of its contracts ; the candidate for a seat in 
Parliament solicits the vetes of electors, and thanks 
his supporters for their exertions; competitors of all 
kinds exhibit their claims, and solicit suffrages. The 
births, marriages, and deaths, of persons of any im- 
portance—their arrivals and departures, the company 
assembled at their houses, the least circumstances of 
their lives—are all known, all appear in print. The 
whole of Great Britain appears to be the house of glass 
of the ancient philosopher. Hence arise a boldness, 
a frankness, in all the reports, that are unknown to 
the Continent. The mind requires publicity, as the 
body does exercise in the open air; aud every one is 
so accustomed to this system, that even men who are 
the most susceptible on the point of honour never 
‘think of taking offence at the jokes, of which an action 
or speech may be the subject in a newspaper.” 


EUROPEAN JOURNALS. 

Mr QuETELET, in his Statistical Researches respect- 
ing the kingdom of the Netherlands, gives the follow- 
ing statement :— We might indeed take the number 
of journals which appear in a country, in some respects, 
us the measure of the ardour with which knowledge 
is circulated. Such a measure, if not strictly accurate, 
at least offers an interesting classiiication of the several 
governments :— 


States. One Journal for Inhabitants. 
Spain, ‘ A ; 4 890,000 
Russia and Poland, 5 - 674,000 
Sardinian States, 4 560,000 
Papal Dominions, " + 431,670 
Austrian Empire, 3 - 376,471L_ 
Portugal and Tuscany, - 210,000 
Switzerland, . . - 66,000 
France, ° 4 on™ 52,117 
Sweden and Norway, si - 47,000 
British Islands, > : - 46.800 
German Confederation, 6 44,000 
Prussian Monarchy, A - 43,090 
Netherlands, : ; : 40,953 


Tt is seen by this statement that newspapers or 


journals are more numerous in the Netherlands, in 
proportion to the population, than in any other state 
in Europe. In Spain they are least numerous. The 
difference would be still more striking if the extent of 
territory had been assumed as the basis of comparison. 
The writer does not seem to have calculated the amount 
of circulation of the respective journals, and which in 
some of the London and Parisian papers is enormous. 
Under this view, the British Islands may be said to 
possess by far the largest number of journals in pro- 
portion to the circulation, and that even under the 
payment of heavy duties.” 


JOSEPHUS. 


Mr Tennant, author of ‘ Anster Fair, a Poem,” 
and not less distinguished for his erudition than by a 
rich and peculiar style of humourin poetry, gives the 
following account of the Jewish historian, in the Edin- 
burgh Literary Journal :— 

“ Josephus, of all the Jews the most celebrated for 
his genius and learning, was the son of Matthias, an 
honourable citizen of Jerusalem, who was connected 
by descent both with the regal and priestly branches, 
and hence transmitted to his son a twofold honour, 
that was doubly dear in the eyes of his fellow-citizens. 
His son soon distinguished himself by his inclination 
for learning ; and, what was remarkable ina Jew, he 
confined not himself to his own contracted sphere of 
Hebrew literature, but, boldly bursting through the 
prejudices that fettered his countrymen, he expatiated 
abroad into the more ample and diversified fields of 
Greek and Roman science. He made himself an elo- 
quent master of the language of Athens, and became 
thereby enabled to defeud and do justice to his coun- 
try, and to celebrate, in the universal and harmoni- 
ous language of Homerand Herodotus, the institutions, 
manners, and achievements of his sublime and extra- 
ordinary countrymen. He was not only an accom- 
plished scholar, but an ingenious and accompiished 
general; he for along time checked and bafiled, by 
his talents, the victorious arms of Vespasian: and 
when at last necessity compelled him to philosophise 
on the advantages or the expediency of submission, 
he had already secured the esteem and admiration of 
his noble opponents, who knew virtue too well in 
themselves not to value it in at once an accomplished 
and undaunted enemy. Like the Grecian general 
Polybius, to whom his character and circumstances 
bear considerable resemblance, he, after fighting brave- 
ly against the conquerors of the world, and sharing 
at last the fate of a captive, was at once admitted into 
their friendship and most familiar confidence: and, 
at last, with his pen, commended that magnanimity 
and skill in arms which at once had extorted his ad- 
miration and compelled his submission. Happy had 
it been for his countrymen had they been influenced 
by his excellent counsels, as the Greeks were by those 
of the virtuous general of Megalopolis ! 

The works of Josephus are voluminous, and bear 
testimony to his diligent and persevering genius. His 
largest, though not his best work, is his Archeology, 
or Jewish Antiquities, in twenty books, wherein he 
deduces the history of Judea from the creation to the 
age of Nero, and which is chiefly valuable from its 
filling up the chasm that separates Old and New 
Testament History. His Jewish War, in seven books 
—his most eloquent work—details, along with some 
preliminary recapitulation, the terrible incidents of 
that singular war that commenced under Nero, and 
terminated in the extirpation of the Jews, and destruc- 
tion of their capital by Vespasian and Titus. 

It is only of the style of the Jewish historian that 
the writer of these remarks means here to speak, and 
not of the credibility of his statements as compared 
with the Bible, and as inducing or justifying against 
their author a charge of credulity or of incredulity. 
The style of Josephus in his Archeology is some- 
what irregular and discrepant. His mind and his 
pen seem to vacillate between the redundancies of 
Grecian eloquence, which, being fashionable in his 
day, he rather affected, and the simplicity of Hebrew 
narration, as presented to us, unadorned and unaf- 
fected, by the historians of the Old Testament, to 
which his mind, as it necessarily resorted to them for 
information, had also a propensity to adhere, as a na- 
tive, in laudable imitation. There is a perpetual con- 
flict, as it were, between the concise simplicity of 
Judea and the splendid exaggeration of Greece; a he- 
terogeneous mixture of the splendid with the simple 
in writing as in architecture, the intermixture of Pa- 
lestine plainness with Grecian magnificence in the 
tombs of the valley of Jehosaphat. Accordingly, the 
naked narrative of Moses is in many places spoiled, 
as it passes through the hands of this historian, by 

unnecessary exuberance. The story of Joseph, so 
exquisitely impressive by its touching and forcible 
simplicity, where every word is, as it were, a weapon ; 
the dedication of the temple by Solomon, one of the 
finest passages to be found in any writing, are vitiated 
and reduced in their effect by the cumbersome and 
spurious eloquence with which the sentimeuts are over- 
loaded. It is in the history of times less ancient, and 
of transactions within the compass of his own experi- 
ence, that his mind, making no reference to the sim- 
ple annals of Judea, and left free and unfettered to 
its own scope of splendid illustration, manifests its pe- 


culiar power. In his Archeology, his account of the 
divisions that rent, tormented, and dispeopled the 
palaces of Herod ; of the death of King Agrippa; in 


his Jewish War, his description, most masterly in its 
kind, of the siege of Jotapata; of the attack in the 
streets of Gamala; of the entrance of the Idumeans 
by night, during a storm, into Jerusalem; of the 
naval battle on the sea of Genesareth; of the cap- 
tures of the fort of Masada; of the bloody conflicts 
in and round about Jerusalem ; of the triumphal en- 
try into Rome of Vespasian—are not surpassed either 
by Livy or any other Greek or Latin historian. He 
is undoubtedly the most sublime of all historians ; his 
genius being decidedly Jewish, and partaking largely 
of that fervency and soaring superiority which cha- 
racterise the writings of his extraordinary country- 
men. Perhaps he is too sublime for history; his 
narrative flows along in epic pomp and dignity, bro- 
ken sometimes into bursts of tragic vehemence: it is 
like the long and richly-flowing river of gold and sil. 
ver, to which he himself likens the triumphal entry of 
Vespasian. As his narrative part is thus splendid, 
the argumentative portion. consisting of his orations, 
is, in a corresponding degree, eloquent; more discur- 
sory, perhaps, but not displaying less rativcinative in- 
vention than the speeches of Livy. Indeed, of the 
Greek or Roman historians, Livy is the only one that 
may pretend to rival him in vivacity or splendour : 
and if the Roman historian at all exceeds him, it is 
in the compression, the condensed force and invigor- 
ated majesty, of the language, rather than in the 
brightness and magnificent flow of the images. Of 
modern historians, or of modern writers, there is only 
one great living name that can aspire to an equality 
with him, or with the historian of Rome, in vivid ex- 
pansion of imagery, all-illuminating splendour, and 
graphic energy of language. 

As connected with the Old and New Testaments, 
and as throwing light on the incidents, characters, 
manners, and localities noted in Scripture record, the 
works of Josephus cannot be too much valued by a 
Bible student. They are by far the best commentary 
and expositor one can use in reading the Old and 
New Testaments.” 


THE LAIRDS OF INNES. 

For a Jong period the family of Innes was one of the 
most respectable in the county of Moray, as may be 
gathered from the various ancient records relative to 
it, which are still extant in the country. The vener- 
able building, with the surrounding lands, which still 
retain the name of Innes, situated about five miles 
from Elgin, in anorth-east direction, was, some cen- 
turies ago, the seat of the representative of the illus- 
trious family in question. We propose to lay before 
our readers some circumstances of a romantic but 
perfectly authentic character, regarding the death of 
one of the Lairds of Innes, towards the close of the 
sixteenth century. 

Lord John Innes, the representative of the family 
of that name in the year 1579, having had nochildren, 
settled about this time his titles and estate upon his 
heir-at-law, Alexander Innes of Cromy, his own cousin, 
granting him, at the same time, permission to enjoy 
both, even in his own lifetime. Robert Innes of In- 
nermarky, of whom a sculptured representation in 
stone has recently been discovered among the ruins of 
Elgin Cathedral, was one of the cadets of the same 
family, and felt immeasurably chagrined at the con- 
duct of Lord John, in thus voluntarily depriving him- 
self of the honours and influence to which in virtue of 
his birth he was legitimately entitled. He had at the 
same time an anxious eye to the title and estate of 
Innes himself—although, of course, he was careful to 
conceal, as much as possible, from Lord John and his 
other friends, the ambitious aspirations by which he 
was actuated. Hither through threats or otherwise, 
Innermarky so effectually wrought on the fears of 
Lord John, who by this time was considerably ad- 
vanced in life, as to make him so far repent of his 
consigning over his honours and estate ‘to his cousin 
Alexander, that he entered into a conspiracy with In- 
nermarky to assassinate the former. 

The only thing wanting was an opportunity of car- 
rying their murderous purpose into execution, and 
such an opportunity was not wanted long. Alexander 
about this time (April 1580) had gone to Aberdeen 
for the purpose of seeing his only son, a youth of six- 
teen, at this time a student in oue of the colleges of that 
city. During Alexander’s visit to his son, the latter 
became seriously indisposed ; and his father’s stay was 
consequently prolonged until he should witness the 
issue of his son’s indisposition. ‘The two conspirators, 
mustering a goodly number of their attendants, pro- 
ceeded to Aberdeen, where they arrived at midnight, 
and immediately proceeded to execute their purpose. 

They found the gate ot the close in which their in- 
tended victim resided at the time, lying quite open; 
but the doors of the house were closely shut. To have 
broken open the doors by any violent means, would 

most probably have created an alarm in the neighbour. 
hood, and thus entirely defeated the objects the con- 
spirators had inview. It occurred to them, therefore, 
that the most likely method of succeeding in their 
murderous project would be to create a pretended dis- 
pute among their attendants, by which means the in- 
mates of the house would probably open the doors, with 
the view of ascertaining its cause, and witnessing its 
consequences. One of them accordingly set up a loud 
cry of “ Help a Gordon! help a Gordon !”—the ga- 
thering word of those of that name, which, as Alex- 
ander Innes was warmly attached to the interests of 
the Gordon family, they knew would be the most likely 
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means of inducing him to come out from his bed. The 
stratagem was completely successful; Alexander in- 
stantly jumped out of bed—laid hold of his sword— 
came to the outside—and inquired into the cause of 
the dispute. Although the night was dark, Inner- 
marky knew him perfectly by his voice, and, present- 
ing his gun, shot him through the body in a moment. 
A crowd of the conspirators’ attendants then rushed 
on their victim, and plunged their daggers into every 
part of his person. Lord John Innes, however, as if 
either shocked at the brutality he witnessed, or re- 
venting of his being at all engaged in so horrible a 
feces stood trembling at a little distance from the 
spot on which the revolting murder was committed. 
Innermarky, on perceiving that Lurd John thus stood 
aloof from the atrocities he was witnessing, ran up to 
him with a terrific expression of countenance, and 
holding to his throat the dagger which was still reek- 
ing with the blood of his victim, protested, that he 
should in a moment plunge it into the bosom of Lord 
John, if he did not immediately follow the example he 
and his attendants had set him in stabbing his dagger 
to the hilt into the body of his victim. Lord John, 
aware that death would be the certain consequence of 
any attempt at resistance, reluctantly followed the ex- 
ample of the others, and plunged a dagger into the 
body of his nearest relation, and the most courageous 
individual who bore his name. Every. other person 
present who had not already done so, was also com- 
pelled to follow the example they had seen; and so 
anxious was Innermarky to involve.as many as possi- 
ble in the affair, in order that in the eye of the law all 
might appear equally guilty, that he actually compel- 
led Mr John Innes, afterwards of Coxtoun, then a 
youth at school, to rise from his bed and also plunge 
« dagger up to the hilt, into the body of his dead rela- 
tion. 

The next object to which the conspirators turned 
their attention, was to seize the person of their vic- 
tim’s son, Robert Innes, who was then sick, with a 
view to his sharing the same fate as his father. On 
hearing, however, the cries of murder which his ex- 
piring parent uttered while the conspirators were stab- 
bing him, the young man, seriously indisposed as be 
was, scrambled out of his bed, and by the help of a 
friend, escaped out a back door into agarden, whence 
he was taken into the house of an acquaintance, un- 
known to those who were meditating his life. 

Innermarky then took off the signet-ring from the 
finger of his murdered relation, and having bribed the 
servant of the deceased to assist in the execution of 
his purposes, he dispatched him with it to Innes 
House, instructing him to present it to the wife of his 
deceased master as from her husband; and at the 
same time to request, as if by his orders, the box con- 
taining the papers relative to his title and estates, 
under the pretence that Lord John, who was repre- 
sented as being at the time with her husband at Aber- 
deen, was desirous of making some important altera- 
tions which would render them more valid in the eye 
of the law than they then were. And in order still 
more effectually to prevent her from having any sus- 
picions on the subject, Innermarky sent the bribed 
servant on her husband’s own horse, instructing him 
to add, that the reason why he had sent his ring and 
his own horse, was, that he had not at the time an 
opportunity of writing her, and that he thought the 
appearance of these, together with his own servant, 
would be sufficient to convince her that all was right. 


The lady of the deceased was somewhat uneasy at 
receiving such a message from her husband on a sub- 
ject of so great importance; but seeing the ring which 
he daily wore—the horse on which he daily rode—and 
the servant who was daily in attendance on him—she 
could not doubt that he had actually desired the box 


and papers tu be sent to him, and accordingly delivered 


them to the servant, and allowed him to depart from 
the mansion. 

At this time there resided at Innes House a young 
man, an intimate acquaintance of Lady Innes’s son, 
then lying indisposed in Aberdeen; and hearing of the 
servant’s being about to return to that city, and feel- 
ing at the same time a strong anxiety to see his sick 
acquaintance, he asked permission of the servant to 
accompany him to the place in which he lay. The 
servant refused compliance with the young man’s re- 
quest, on various grounds. ‘The latter, however, was 
determined to go by force if not by permission; and 
‘with this view, when the servant was setting out on 
his journey, he jumped up behind him on the horse’s 
back. The servant insisted that the youth should dis. 
mount, while the latter was equally determined that 
he should not. A scuffle ensued between the contend- 

ing parties, and soon assumed so serious an aspect, 
that the servant drew a dagger he carried. with him, 
and aimed a deadly thrust at his youthful opponent ; 
but the latter, by a masterly and courageous ma- 
neeuvre, wrenched it from him, and with one deadly 
thrust plunged it into his bosom. The servant fell 
from his horse, and expired almost immediately.” The 
young. man then returned to Innes House with the 
box, papers, &c. 

Lady Innes felt the utmost regret at the fatal scuffle 
which had taken place between the servant and the 
young man in question; and while in the act of giv- 
ing full vent in copions tears to the melancholy emo- 
tions which the event had produced in her mind, 
another of her husband’s servants arrived from A ber- 
deen, bringing the still more mournful intelligence of 
his murder by the hands of his own nearest relatives. 


When the confusion and sorrow consequent on the 
melancholy intelligence of her husband’s death had 
somewhat subsided, Lady Innes secured all his papers, 
and fied for protection to her friends, who immediatel 

conducted her to the king, before whom she detailed 
all the circumstances connected with the painful affair. 


The Karl of Huntly, who was related by blood to | 


the family of Innes, on hearing of the murder of Alex. 
ander Innes, hastened to Aberdeen for the protection 
of his sick son, whom he carried to Edinburgh, and 
for greater safety placed him under the guardianship 
of Lord Elphinstone, thén Lord High Treasurer of the 
kingdom. 

Lord John Innes and Innermarky, some days after 
the commission of the murder, returned so far as to 


Lord Saltoun's house, then situated in the parish of | 


Rothiemay ; from which, after procuring a uew sup- 
ply of horses, they proceeded to Innes House, and re- 
invested Lord John in the titles and estate. 

For two years afterwards, both these men kept pos- 
session between them of the estate of Innes, but at 
the end of that time they were declared outlaws ; and 
the son of him they had so barbarously murdered 
came north from Mdinburgh, with a commission 
against them, and all others who had been accessory 
to his father’s death. This young man had a few 
months previously been married to the Lord Treasu- 
rer’s daughter, and in consequence of his connection 
with so influential a personage, the party he came 
with was so numerous and well provided with the im- 
plements of war, that they soon laid waste the posses- 
sions, and slew a great many of those who espoused 
the cause of their opponents. Lord John, however, 


fled to the south, and endeavoured to conceal himself 


there, but was discovered, apprehended, and sent back 
to Innes House, by the friends of the Lord Treasurer. 
The young laird, however, did not make his head the 
price of his conduct, as might under all the circum- 
stances of the case have been expected, but contented 
himself with making him adhibit his name to various 
written papers, which incapacitated him from any fu- 
ture mischief in regard to his property. 

Innermarky fled to the hills, where he continued to 
elude all the search which was made for him ; but be- 
ing soon wearied of the lonesome and unhappy life he 
led there, he ventured into the house of Hdinglassy, 
where, in September 1584, he was surprised by the 
young laird of Innes and a party of adherents, who 
instantly killed him, and afterwards cut off his head 
and gave it to Lady Innes, the widow of him whem he 
had murdered in Aberdeen a few years before. Lady 
Innes was so overjoyed at the possession of the head 
of the murderer of her husband, that she made a jour- 
ney to Edinburgh, carrying it all the way herself for 
the express purpose of laying it at the feet of the king. 
—Lilgin Literary Magazine, August 1820. 


COLQUHOUN GRANT, 
A JACOBITE ANECDOTE. 


CourguHoUN GRANT, who, when a young man, had. signalised 
himselfin the army of Prince Charles, afterwards settled down into 
the cool and decorous citizen. As one of the numerous and re- 
spectable class of Writers to the Signet, he is said to have exerted 
the pen to as good effect as he had formerly played the sword; and 
in advanced age, be was noted as aman who both knew how to 
acquire money, and how to preserve it when it was acquired. 
There is something melancholy, and not altogether agreeable, in 
the idea, that the same mind which had been filled with chivalrous 
fervour in the campaign of 1745, should have subsequently devoted 
its glowing energies to the composition of law papers, and the ae- 
quisition of filthy luere. Yet, that he never became altogether in- 
sensible to the enthusiasm which excited his youth, seems to be 
proved by the following anecdote. 

Mr Ross of Pitcalnie, representative of the ancient and noble 
family of Ross, had, like Colquhoun Grant, been outin the Forty- 
five, and consequently lived on terms of intimate friendship with 
that gentleman. Pitcalnie, however, had rather devoted himself 
to the dissipation than the aequisition ef a fortune; and while Mr 
Grant lived as a wealthy writer, he enjoyed little better than the 
character of a broken laird. This untortunate Jacobite was one 
day in great-distress for want of the sum of forty A teed which 
he could not prevail upon any of his friends to lend to him, all of 
them being aware of his execrable character as a debtor. At length 
he informed some of his companions that he believed tae should 
get what he wanted from Colquhoun Grant; and he instantly pro- 
posed to make the attempt. All who heard him scoffed at the idea 
of his squeezing a subsidy from so close-fisted a man, and some even 
offered to Jay bets against its possibility. Mr Ross accepted the 
bets, and lost no time inapplying tohis old brother-in-arms, whom 
he found immured in his chambers, half a dozen flight of steps up 
Gavinloeh’s land, in the Lawnmarket. The conversation com- 
meneed with the regular commeon-places, and for a long time Pit- 
ealnie gave no hint that he was suing in forma pauperis, At 
length he slightly hinted the necessity under which he lay for a 
trifle of money, and made bold to ask if Mr Grant could he!p him 
ina professional way. ‘* Whata pity, Pitealnie,” replied the writer, 
*‘you did not apply yesterday! I sent all the loose money I had 
to the bank just this forenoon, It is, for the present, quite beyond 
redemption.” ‘Oh, no matter,” said Pitcalnie, and continued the 
conversation, as if no such request had been preferred, By and bye, 
after some more topies of an ordinary sort had been discussed, he 
at length introduced the old subject of the Forty-five, upon which 
both were alike well prepared to speak. A thousand delightful re- 
collections then sushed upon the minds of the two friends, and, in 


| the rising tide of ancient feeling, all distinction of borrower and 
| lender was soon lost. \ % 
| fully mellowed by the conversation, to bring in a few compliments | 


Pitcalnie watched the time when Grant was 


upon his (Grant’s) Own particular achievements. He expatiated 
upon the bravery whieh his friend had shown at Preston, where he 
was the first man to go up to the cannon; on which aecount he 
made out that the whole victory, so influential upon the Prince’s 
affairs, was owing to no other than Colquhoun Grant, now writer 
to the signet, Gavinloch’sland, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. He also 
adverted to the boldness Mr Grant had displayed in chasing a band 
of recreant dragoons from the field of battle up to the very gates 
of Edinburgh Castle ; and further upon the dexterity which he 
subsequently displayed in making his eseape from the town, 
«Bide a wee,” said Mr Grant, at this stage of the conversation, 
“till I gang ben the house.” He immediately returned with the 
sum Pitealnie wanted, which he said he now recollected haying 
left over for some time in the shottles of his private desk. Pit- 
calnie took the money, continued the conversation for some time 
longer, and then took an opportunity of departing. When he 
eame back to his friends, every one eagerly asked, ‘* What suc- 
cess?” ‘* Why, there’s the money,” said he; ‘‘ where are my 
bets?” ** Incredible !” every one exclaimed; ‘“how, in the name 
of wonder, did you get it out of him? Did ye east glamour in his 
een?” Pitcalnie explained the plan he had taken with his friend ; 


adding. with an expressive wink, ‘* This forty’s made out o’ the 

battle of Preston ; but stay a wee, lads; I’ve Fa’kirk 7? my pouch: 

wet Dy ma faith, I wadna gie it for auchty /’—Scottish Jests and 
necdotes 


MUSICAL BEANS. 


Mr Nicholson of Carnock, a genuine Scottish laird of the old 
school, like many greater men, was frequently known to eonfer a 
favour from no better or higher feeling than that exeited by a witty, 
humorous, or eccenitic_ reply. This weak side of his was well 
known, and signally improved upon by sundry wily applicants. 
Be it understood, that the aforesaid wortiry piqued himself on bes 
ing a capita! player on that melodious instrument the bagpipe. 
One of his ‘tenants, who was much in arrears for rent, had a most 
unseasonable visit from the laird, demanding immediate payment. 
Cunning Saunders knew well that his landlord was generally as 
hard as a millstone, yet he did not despair eoming round him. 
‘* Atweel, your honour,” says he, ‘* I canna pay you just noo, for 
1 haena the siller.” | ‘* Why, Saunders,” quo’ the laird, **I must 
aloo that it is in ordinar accounted a very sufficient reason for 
ane’s no paying his just and lawful debts; but it’s weel kent through 
the hail countra side that you have had a grand erap this year, 
and plenty 0’ siller you maun hae—that’s pastae hair 0’ doot.” 
«© The gude Lord forgie your honour,” says Saunders, ‘* what,ea’ 
ye agran’ crap? [I’m sure you heard tell of my field 0’ beans, that 
I lookit for sae mucekle siller frae, for nae other purpose, gude 
kens, but to put into your honour’s pouch, an’ hoo did they turn 
out? Och! sirs, sirs, my heart’s like to break when I think o’t !” 
“ Deil tak ye!” quo’ the laird, **f aye thocht thae very beans 
were the best pairt o’ your crap.” ** The best pairt !” most dole- 
fully ejaculated Saunders: ‘* why, sir, gif ilka bean-stalk had been 
a piper, he wadna hae heard his neist neighbour play!” It is al- 
most needless to add, that Saunders got his own time to pay.— 
Lit. Gag. 

BLADE FORGING. f 

The shop in which the biade of a cutting instrument is formed 
from the bar steel by hammering, is locally termed a smithy, and 
contains on one side a hearth’ with belldws, a stithy or anvil in- 
sertedin a large biock of wood or stone according to. cireumstanees, 
a water-trough for the purpose of hardening heavy steel-faced 
hammers, iron tongs, and some other implements of iron and steel. 
In fabricating the smaller articles, the individual who hammers 
the steel into the form of a knife blade, for instance, generally em- 
ploys a boy to manage two or three bars in the fire, and hand them, 
when sufficiently heated, in succession to the hammerman, who, 
by thus alternately receiving the heated and returning the used 
rod, is kept constantly at work. The uniformity of exertion which 
is secured by this arrangement, and at the same time the dexterity 
by which, with very simple instruments, a material, seemin: ly the 
most intractible im nature, is moulded on the anvil, would asto- 
nish astranger. Indeed, long habit and constant practice can alone 
enable a workman to transform rods of steel into neat blades with 
the requisite degree of precision and dispatch.—Lardner’s Cyclo- 
peda, 

CANADIAN MINERALOGY. © 

Canada, says Macgregor, is considered rich in minerals. Iron of 
the best quality has heen found in great abundanee, Silver has 
been picked up in small quantities; lead, tin, and copper, have 
been discovered in several places. Weare, however, still ignorant 
of the mineral riches, and even ef the geology Of these regions. 
The researches of the Montreal Natural History Society lead us 
to expect important discoveries. The following extract from the 
Canadian Review enumerates most of the minerals that havebeen 
discovered :—‘* The mineralogy of the Canadas has hitherto been 
almost altogether neglected ; but the imperfect researches which 
have been made prove it to be rich in the scareer kinds of minerals, 
and not deficient in those applicable to economical purposes. Pel- 
talite, one of the rarest substances in the world, and remarkable for 
contaming the newly discovered fourth alkali, lithia, was sent from 
York, in Upper Canada, in 1820, by Dr Lyon, surgeon to the forees. 
Beryl is found at Lake of Woods—Labrador felspar (Lake Huron) 
—axinite (Hawksbury Ottawa, the only place in North Ameriea)— 
aventurnee (Lake Huron)-—-amethyst (Lakes Superior and Huron) 
—apalite, a phosphate of lime (Fort Wellington), may be added 


among others—argonite (Laclina)—strontian, in magnifieent forms 
(Erie, Ontario, &e,)—schorl (St Lawrence)—precious and manga- 
nesian garnet (River Moira, Ontario, &e.)—corhelian, agate, Zeo- 
lite, pretinite, larytes, and fluor spar (Lake Superior)—brown and 
green cocolite (Montreal and Hall Ottawa)—olivine, augite (Mon- 
treal)—staurotide (Rainy Lake)—and the very rare authophylite 
(Fort Wellington.) Marbles and serpentine are quite common. 
Plumbago, ores of antimony, lead, iron, and copper, are frequently 
met with. The northern and western shores of Lake Ontario 
abound in salt springs, some of which (Stony Creek and St Cathe- 
rine’s) are very productive, even with the employment of small 
capital, The north shore of Lake Erie exhibits immense beds of 
gypsum, the principal of which is in Dumfries, and quarried largely 
for the purpose of agriculture.” . 


THE SHORT GENTLEMAN’S APOLOGY.* 


Sublimest, fairest of thy sex, how ean I mateh with thee, 
When I’m but four feet and a half, and you are six feet three? 
The time is really past, my dear, of which old writings tell, 
When the little angels deep in love with giantesses felf. 


I’m flattered much, I vow and swear, and may my oath be booked, 
In not being by so tall a dame entirely overlooked ; 

Yet what may be a pleasant thing in meaningless flirtation, 
Might prove, in wedlock’s graver time, a pretty smart vexation. 


First, now, suppose that courtship had commenced betwixt us two, 
How strange a thing, if every time when J] came here to woo, 

I had to bring a telescope of Herschell’s greatest size, 

To pitch at you, that 1 might read the language of your eyes! 


And if at last, some summer night, you were to blush consent, 
And I was almost overpowered with love's soft ravishment, 
You'll own ’twould be, upon the whele, an awkward sort of bliss, 
Had. a ladder to be ordered in ere I could reach a kiss. 


These things, ’tis true, might be got o’er, being only entre nous, 
But how, my dear, in heaven’s name, d’ye think we e’er shouid do, 
When we are going, man and wife, on friends and foes to gall, 
Already christened by some wag, ** The Cannon and the Ball?” 


*T would break my heart, I’m very sure, though a stoutish heart it be, 
If, while | walked on Prince's Street, hard trotting by your knee, 
Some purblind dame were to ery out, ‘* La, Mrs So-and-so, 

This lady—sure, her reticule, she hangs it rather low.” 


I really am afraid, my dear, I should look something queer, 

Hung from your lofty arm, like gem that hangs from Ethiop’s ear— 
Why, as you fashions lead sometimes, folk might begin to hint 
At having patterms copied from your ‘* elbow ornament.” 


| Their endless jokes, I see them all, by Jove, drawn out before me. 


As clear and dreadful as the kings that made-Macbeth so stormy— 
First some one in contrasting us, would give me credit due, 
But say that, on the whole, I fell a good deal short of you. 


Another would remark that you must jealousy defy, 

Seeing you kept your little man so much beneath your eye: 

A third would wonder how at ail I ever met your eyes, 

Which ever go, like Milton’s thoughts, ‘* commercing with the 
skies.” 


No, no, my dear, it will not do, we can’t be man and wife— 

‘© Unequal yokes,” St Paul has said, bring misery and strife— 

Odds life, @ye think ’'d wed with one, who, spite of previous 
speeches, 

Would be, however ill they’d fit, so sure tu wear the breeches ! 


* This poem, here printed for the first time, was written some 
years ago, after reading asimilar drollery by Mr H. G. Beli, in his 
Literary Journal, entitled The Tall Gentleman’s Apology.” 
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COLUMN FOR HOME. 

IMPORTANCE OF DOMESTIC AFFECTION. 
I am extremely desirous to impress my readers, espe- 
cially the young ones, with the great value of domestic 
affectionate feelings, as the source of much that is ex- 
cellent both in private and public life. I am Jed to 
the subject by a perusal of the published correspond. 
ence of the late amiable Dr Currie of Liverpool, who, 
it will be remembered, was the first biographer of our 
renowned countryman, the poet Burns. Dr Currie, 
who was a Scotchman, had been long settled as an 
eminent physician in Liverpool ; but he still retained 
all his original regard for his own country, and the 
kindest recollections of the fireside where he had been 
reared. 

“Jn my father’s home (he writes) we had very good 
society: after a pretty extensive acquaintance with 
the world, I scarcely found any domestic circle bet- 
ter calculated to cultivate the affections, and not 
many where the powers of the understanding had 
fairer play.” He always acknowledged, with un- 
bounded gratitude, his especial obligation to an excel- 
lent specimen ofa MAIDEN auNT. “ Those lay-sisters 
of charity (as is well remarked in the Edinburgh Re- 
view of those letters) are the comfort and salvation of 
so many families, that every home appears to be im- 
perfect which has not the good fortune to have one of 
them appended to it.” Among the letters is one from 
him to that same worthy lady, written by the doctor, 
then become aman. “I do not know (says he) any 
one that flatters me more agreeably than my good and 
kind aunt. I can declare to her with great truth, 
that I am very sensible of her praise, and much gra- 
tified by an expression of her approbation. We are 
now very old acquaintances. We have seen many 
changes and participated in many sorrows; and I 
hope the mutual sympathy and affection between us 
will continue, while we are sensible of pleasure or 
sorrow. be ‘ * od 
My obligations to you are now nearly of thirty-four 
years’ standing, and though they are not all fresh on 
my memory, yet many of them are; and instances of 
your kindness mingle themselves with the earliest im- 
pressions that remain on my mind. I can remember 
that you gave me a halfpenny to put in my first 
breeches pocket I ever had. [ can remember, too, 
that once when we were walking from Gretna toge- 
ther, and a shower of rain came on, you took off your 
own scarlet cardinal, and put it round me, leaving 
yourself exposed. Truth tosay, I neither understood 
the kindness nor received it as Lought. We had to 
come past Kirkpatrick school, and the boys were play- 
ing on the green, never minding the rain; and as we 
came by, they cried out, Hh ! look at the little manny?’ 
the reed cardinal. Oh, I was sadly mortified, and hard 
I struggled to get clear of the encumbrance; but as 
I could not do that, I jumped into the burn as we 
crossed it, out of mere spite. It was many years be- 
fore I saw this business in its proper light. Well,, I 
hope you will not deny any of this—if you do, I will 
send you twenty times more of the same kind.” 

Dr Currie had a near relation who had settled in 
America. They had been ‘schoolboy companions,” 
and the doctor wrote to him thus :—‘“ About 18 months 
ago, I visited your father and mother, both, as our 

' phrase is, rather frail, but preserving nearly the same 
appearance, and displaying the same kind hospitality 
as formerly. I was entertained in the far room, where 
we used to sleep, and sat on the very same bed that 
held us together six-and-twenty years ago. Theideas 
were recalled to my mind, as fresh as if they had re- 
lated to what happened yesterday : and I could not 
but suppose that I saw you lying under the clothes 
with your head bare, and a Jew’s harp in your mouth, 
playing your favourite air. I talked with your mo- 

_ther about your old tricks, and drank drams with 
your father, so that we fell a-kissing each other, and 
we could have cried heartily. I looked into Mean 
water to see if there were any minnows, and there 
they lay under the banks, just as when we left them.” 

What a kind heart is shown by those delightful 
sketches, which, in another art, would indeed have 
been worthy of the pencil of a Wilkie! It was im- 
possible but such a heart must have had a warm love 
of its native country. In my concluding quotations 
from those letters, accordingly, it will be seen that 
that love was with the writer of them a predominant 
passion, 9 

Writing from Liverpool, where it will be: remem- 
bered the doctor had been long sojourning, he says, “ For 
my part, I assure you I love Scotland dearly—I like 
her green vales, her clear streams, her bleak moun- 
tains: As I travel north, I always watch the mo- 
ment, and mark the spot (a little beyond Penrith) 
where Burnswark rises above the English horizon, 
and, presenting itself the first object in Scotland, re- 
calls at the same time the idea of my native country, 
and of the scenes of my early life. Considering that 
I have lived but little in Scotland, and that I left it 
early, there is. no man retains more of the partialities 
of a Scotsman than I do. Men whose connections 
tn infancy deserved and possessed a large portion of 
their affection, always, I observe, love their country.” 


THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE IN 
HOLLAND. 
THE struggle maintained by the inhabitants of the 
Low Countries, against the tyrannous government of 
Spain in the sixteenth century, presents us with one 
of the most noble and instructive mstances of national 
resistance to unjust oppression recorded in the history 
of Europe. The unfortunate connection by which 
the Spanish sovereigns acquired a power over Flan- 
ders and other provinces, need not be traced ; it is 
sufficient to state, that its results were most fully de- 
veloped in the reign of Philip II., son of Charles V., 
in the decade of 1560-70. This unprincipled and 
indolent prince conspired to ruin the liberty and trade 


| of the Netherlanders, and to coerce them, by the esta- 
| blishment of the Inquisition under its most hated form, 


to renounce the reformed religion which they had em- 


| braced. The measures adopted by the unhappy Dutch 


and Flemings to stem the tide of Spanish aggression ; 
their voluntary abandonment of their country, and 
their flight to England—a country in every age sacred 
as a refuge to the injured of all nations ; their suffer- 
ings in person and property; the destruction of their 
towns; the loss of their commerce; the utter desola- 
tion of the rich and fertile territory from the Rhine 
to the Zuyder Zee; and the disruption of almost all 
social ties—form altogether such a picture of concen- 
trated horrors as has rarely fallen to the lot of any his- 
torian to delineate. A History of the Netherlands, 
presenting asuccinet and candid view of these and many 
other events, has been judiciously written by Thomas 
Colley Grattan, and published as a volume in Dr Lard. 
ner’s Cyclopedia; and from this accessible source I 
shall draw a few facts illustrative of the proceedings 
of Philip, and his delegated instrument, the Duke of 
Alva. 


“On the 5th of May 1567, this celebrated captain 
(the Duke of Alva), whose reputation was so quickly 
destined to sink into the notoriety of an executioner, 
began hismemorable march, and, onthe22d of August, 
with his veteran army, consisting of about 15,000 men, 
arrived at the walls of Brussels. The discipline ob- 
served in this march was a terrible forewarning to the 
people of the Netherlands of the influence of the ge- 
neral and the obedience of the troops. They had 
little chance of resistance against such soldiers so 
commanded. Alva first turned his attention to the 
seizure of those patriot lords whose pertinacious infa- 
tuation left them within his reach. The next measures 
of the new governor were the re-establishment of the 
Inquisition, the promulgation of the decrees of the 
council of Trent, the revocation of the Duchess of 
Parma’s edicts, and the royal refusal to recognise the 
terms of her treaties with the Protestants, He immedi- 
ately established a special tribunal, composed of twelve 
members, with full powers to inquire into and pro- 
nounce judgment on every circumstance connected 
with the late troubles. He named himself president 
of this Council, and appointed a Spaniard, named Var- 
gas, as vice-president, a wretch of the most diabolical 
cruelty. his Council, immortalised by its infamy, 
was named by the duke the Council of Troubles. By 
the people it was soon designated the Council of 
Blood. In its atrocious proceedings no respect was 
paid to titles, contracts, or privileges, however sa- 
cred. Its judgments were without appeal. Every 
subject of the state was amenable to its summons; 
clergy and laity, the first individuals of the country, 
as well as the most wretched outcasts of society. Its 
decrees’ were passed with disgusting rapidity and con- 
tempt of form. Contumacy was punished with exile 
and confiscation. Those who, strong in innocence, 
dared to havea trial, were lost without resource. The 
accused were forced to its bar without previous warn- 
ing. Many a wealthy citizen was dragged to trial, 
four leagues’ distance, tied toa horse’stail. Thenum- 
ber of victims was appalling. On one occasion the 
town of Valenciennes alone saw fifty-five of its citizens 
fall by the hands of the executioner. Hanging, be- 
heading, quartering, and burning, were the every-day 
spectacles. The enormous confiscations only added to 
the thirst for gold and blood by which Alva and his 
satellites were parched. History offers no example of 
parallel horrors ; for, while party vengeance on other 
occasions has led to scenes of fury and terror, they 
arose, in this instance, from the vilest cupidity and 
cold-blooded cruelty. After three months of such 
atrocity, Alva, fatigued rather than satiated with but- 
chery, resigned his hateful functions wholly into the 
hands of Vargas, who was chiefly aided by the mem- 
bers Delirio and Della Torre. Even at this remote 
period we cannot repress the indignation excited by 
the mention of those monsters, and it is impossible 
not to feel satisfaction in fixing upon their names the 
brand of historic execration. One of these wretches, 
called Hesselts, used, at length, to sleep during the 
mock.-trials of the already doomed victims; and as 
often as he was roused by his colleagues, he used to 
ery out mechanically ‘ To the gibbet !’ so familiar was 
his tongue with the sounds of condemnation. 


In addition to the horrors. acted by the Council of | 


Blood, Alva committed many deeds of collateral but 


minor tyranny : among others he issued a decree for- 
bidding, under severe penalties, any inhabitant of the 
country to marry without his express permission. His 
furious edicts against emigration were attempted to 
be enforced in vain. Elizabeth of England opened 
all the ports of her kingdom to the Flemish refugees, 
who carried with them those abundant stores of manu- 
facturing knowledge which she wisely knew to be the 
elements of national wealth. 

These judicial murders excited in the Netherlands 
an agitation without bounds. It was no longer hatred 
or aversion that filled men’s minds, but fury and des- 
pair. The out-bursting of a general revolt was hourly 
watched for. The foreign powers, without exception, 
expressed their disapproval of these executions. The 
Emperor Maximilian I1., and all the Catholic princes, 
condemned them. The princes of the Protestant states 
held no terms in the expression of their disgust and 
resentment ; and every thing seemed now ripe, both 
at home and abroad, to favour the enterprise on which 
the Prince of Orange was determined to risk his for- 
tune and life. The enterprise of the Prince, however, 
failed, and Alva’s insolence continued unbounded. 
The following year was ushered in by a demand of 
unwonted and extravagant rapacity, the establishment 
of two taxes on property, personal and real, to the 
amount of the hundredth penny on each kind ; and at 
every transfer of sale, ten per cent. on personal, and 
five per cent. for real property. It is here worthy of 
remark, that all the horrors of which the people of 
Flanders were the victims, and, in their full propor- 
tion, had not the effect of exciting them to revolt ; but 
they rose up with fury against the payment of the new 
taxes. They sacrificed every thing sooner than pay 
these unjust exactions. The next important event in 
these wars was the siege of Haerlem, before which 
place the Spaniards were arrested in their progress for 
seven months, and which they at length succeeded in 
taking, with a loss of 10,000 men. Holland was now 
from one end to the other the theatre of the most shock- 
ing events. While the people performed deeds of the 
greatest heroism, the pertidy and cruelty of the Spa- 
niards had no hounds. The patriots saw more danger 
in submission than resistance ; each town, which was 
in succession subdued, endured the Jast extremities of 
suffering before it yielded, and victory was frequently 
the consequence of despair. 

At length Alva was recalled, and he was succeeded 
by Requeseus, a moderate and honest man, who was 
soon overwhelmed with the difficulties of his situation. 
The Spanish monarchy now came down in its preten- 
sions, and the celebrated Pacification of Ghent was 
published on the 8th of November 1576. Still the 
country continued subject to Spain, new governors 
were appointed, and in less than ten years the pro- 
vinces were again in a state of open resistance, which 
continued till they secured their independence. One 
of the most remarkable events during these troubles 
was the siege of Antwerp, by the Prince of Parma, in 
1585. 

The Prince of Parma had 80,000 men at his com- 
mand. With such means of carrying on his con- 
quests, he sat down regularly before Antwerp, and 
commenced the operations of one of the most celebrated 
among the many memorable sieges of those times. He 
completely surrounded the city with troops; placing 
a large portion of his army on the left bank of the 
Scheldt, the other on the right. To secure the navi- 
gation of the river, on which the success of the siege 
depended, he had to throw a bridge across the stream. 
Neither its great rapidity, nor its immense width, nor 
the want of wood and workmen, could deter him frora 
this vast undertaking. He and his engineer first 
caused two strong forts to be erected at opposite sides 
of the:river; and adding to their resources by every 
possible means, they threw forward a pier on each 
side of, and far into, the stream. The stakes, driven 
firmly into the bed of the river, and cemented with 
masses of earth and stones, were at a proper height 
covered with planks, and defended by parapets. These 
estoccades, as they were called, reduced theriver to half 
its original breadth ; and the cannon with which they 
were mounted rendered the passage extremely danger- 
ous to hostile vessels. But to fill up this strait, a con- 
siderable number of boats were fastened together by 
chain-hooks and anchors; and being manned and 
armed with cannon, they were moored in the inter- 
val between the estoccades. ‘I'he works of' the bridge, 
which was 2400 feet in length, were constructed with 
such strength and’ solidity, thac they braved the winds, 
the flood, and the ice of the whole winter. 

The people of Antwerp at first laughed to scorn the 
whole of these stupendous preparations; but when 
they found that the bridge resisted the natural ele. 
ments, by which they doubted not it would have been 
destroved, they began to tremble in the anticipation 
of famine. Ninety-seven pieces of cannon now de- 
fended the bridge; besides which, thirty large barges 
at each side of the river guarded its extremities ; and. 
forty ships of war formed a fleet of protection, con- 
stantly ready to meet any attack of the besieged. They, 
seeing the Scheldt thus really ciosed up, and all com. 
munivation with Zealand impossible, felt their whole 
safety depended on the destruction of the bridge. An 
Italian engineer named Giombelli was at this time in 
Antwerp, and by his talents had long protracted 
the defence. He has the chief merit of being the 
inventor of those terrible fire-ships, which gained 
the title of ‘infernal machines ;’ and with some of 
those formidable instruments, and the Zealand fleet, 
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the long-projected attack was at length made. Early 
on the evening of the 4th of April, the Prince of 
Parma and his army were amazed by the spectacle of 
three huge masses of flame floating down the river, 
accompanied by numerous lesser appearances of a simi- 
lar nature, and bearing directly against the prodigious 
harrier which had cost months of labour to him and 
his troops, and immense sums of money to the state. 
‘he whole surface of the Scheldt presented one sheet 
of fire; the country all round was as visible as at noon ; 
the flags, the arms of the soldiers, and every object on 
the bridge, in the fleet, or the forts, stood out clearly 
to view ; and the pitchy darkness of the sky gave in- 
creased effect to the marked distinctness of all. As- 
tonishment was soon succeeded by consternation, when 
one of the three machines burst with a terrific noise 
before they reached their intended mark, but time 
enongh to offer a sample of their nature. The Prince 
of Parma, with numerous officers and soldiers, rushed 
to the bridge, to witness the effect of this explosion— 
and just then a second and still larger fire-ship, hav- 
ing burst through the flying bridge of boats, struck 
against one of the estoccades. The Prince, unmindful 
of danger, used every exertion of his authority to clear 
away the monstrous machine, which threatened de- 
struction to all within its reach. Happily for him, an 
ensign who was near, forgetting, in his general’s peril, 
all rules of discipline and forms of ceremony, actually 
forced him from the estoccade. He had not put his 
foot on the river bank when the machine blew up. 
‘The effects were such as really baffle description. The 
bridge was burst through ; the estoccade was shattered 
almost to atoms, and, with all that it supported—men, 
cannon, and the huge machinery employed in the va- 
rious works—dispersed in the air. The cruel Marquis 
of Roubais, many other officers, and 800 soldiers, pe- 
rished, in all varieties of deaths, by flood, or flame, or 
the horrid wounds from the missiles with which the 
terrible machine was overcharged. Fragments of bo- 
dies and limbs were flung far and wide; and many 
gallant soldiers were destroyed, without a vestige of 
the human form being left to prove that they had ever 
existed. The river, forced from its bed at either side, 
rushed into the forts, and drowned numbers of their 
garrisons ; while the ground far beyond shook as in 
earthquake. The Prince soon recovered, and by his 
presence of mind, humanity, and resolution, he endea- 
voured, with incredible quickness, to repair the mis- 
chief. He speedily raised the confidence of his army 
as high as ever,” and, by his manosuvres, forced the 
city to capitulate after a siege of fourteen months. 


LIFE IN CANADA. 


“You are quite a townsman, my dear fellow; so it 
is needless for me to bore you about lakes, snows, ser- 
pents, &c. The inhabitants are tolerably civil. In 
a common tavern, your food and bed will ease your 
pocket of a dollar a-day; if in an hotel, half as much 
more, exclusive of wines, which are 80 so—no great 
shakes, a dollar a-bottl—and grogs in proportion. 
The fashionable young fellows follow a good deal the 
manners of the Americans—drink gin sling, sangoree, 
and lemonade; smoke cigars, and in the morning 
take bitters, cocktail, and soda water. The theatres 
are not open very often, unless some of your stars get 
erratic, and come over the water. They have their 
parties and their scandal through all the towns, the 
sameasat home. You are well off, whoare not bothered 
with these things in London; it is the only place in 
Britain where pride and presumption dare never show 
themselves, and where scandal can never thrive. The 
ladies dress very well, and seem to have a considera'le 
quantity of coueeit ; their dresses here are not so plain 
and so elegant as with you; they have too great a 
profusion of flounces, feathers, and ruffles; few of 
them are to be met with very good-looking; the cli- 
mate robs their complexions of all the beautiful colours, 
leaving behind the sallow, dun, and yellow; no pure 
red and white in Canada, and dimples and smiles are 
yare. I endeavoured to fall in love once or twice, and 
flung my old heart quite open to the little archer; but 
the frost, or something or other, would not allow the 
arrows to penetrate. I have met with girls from my 
own old Scotland that I liked to spend the day with 
very much, but they had nopretensions to beanty; we 
could talk of witches, and quote Burns together. But 
this love proceeds from many causes, which have but 
small connection with beauty of person; it is to be 
traced to the affinity of mind—Humph! 

Do not let yourself be any longer deceived with the 
tale that there are no unmarried ladies here, for they 
are in the greatest abundance; and also more bache- 
lors than I like to live among, having boarded in a 
house for a few days where there were above thirty 
bachelors, between twenty and forty years of age, every 
day at dinner. What do you think of this? Canada 
is not a place for people to get married in, What is 
the cause, it is not easy to assign: methinks it pro- 
ceeds from the bachelors being chiefly foreigners— 
people badgered up and down this world, who forget 
that there is such a state as matrimony. Those who 
are long without a home get careless about finding one. 
The natives, however, and settled residents, wed as 
becomes them ; and at their weddings they have what 
are called spireverees, a parading kind of show, with 
sleighs, if in winter, or a two-wheeled kind of gig, 
ifia summer. Round the town they fly—What a set- 
out !—fiddles playing, pistols firing—altogether com- 
posing lots of fun ; a true Canadian sprze is worth the 


looking at, 
great depth in the streets during winter, rendering the 
walking very precarious ; people wear akind of cramp 
on their feet, called a creeper, and the ladies move 


In Montreal, the snow accumulates to a 


abont with stockings drawn over their boots. The 
Scotch brogue here is not only conceived vulgar, but 


highly offensive.’ ’—Mactaggart’s Canada. 


FIRESIDE ENJOYMENTS. 

I pearty love what may be called fireside enjoy- 

ments, Music !—yes, it decidedly is, or ought to be, 

one; and a young lady employed in the exercise of 

that exquisite talent, for the-purpose of soothing or 

enlivening the dear home circle, is ever an object of 
interest and affection. How delicious are some of our 

sweet ballads sung in the soft twilight—papa and mam- 

ma tranquilly listening to the well-remembered notes 

of ‘ The winter it is past,’ ‘ The Birks of Endermay,’ 

or the thrilling combination of sense and sound in the, 
‘Exile of Erin,’ and then blessing God for having 
given them an unspotted child, who, though it may 
be rich, and young and beautiful, derives more delight 
from their approval than from the applause of the gay 
and brilliant. 

Books !—what pleasure do they not impart! Quick 
—draw the curtains—the circular table a littlenearer 
the fire; Emily, the dear little Emily, on her own 
particular stcol at mamma’s feet, her fine doll in her 
lap, which she is stealthily undressing, lest papashould 
be shocked at seeing it en robe de nuit; Martha, the 
good-natured Martha, arranging some flowers in \her 
hortus siccus ; Rebecca, the sage, the wise young wo- 
man of the family, pondering over ‘ The Foreign Re- 
view,’ or the last ‘ Quarterly,’ or the sound yet laugh- 
ing ‘Blackwood,’ or my especial favourite, ‘ The 
British Magazine ;? mamma investigating the con- 
tents of a ‘tidy,’ that newly invented receptacle of 
torn clothes, sighing over portions of the dilapidated 
wardrobe of seven children; papa turning the leaves 
of a musty folio, the stock-book of the household, for 
various purposes ; while Alfred, the eldest hope of the 
family, stretches his feet on Pompey’s silky coat, and 
tosses over and over an aged newspaper, from which 
(silly fellow) he knows he can derive no information. 
Gentle reader! fancy such a scene, in a country 
mansion, some forty or sixty miles from London, at 
the beginning of November ; and fancy, also, old Da- 
niel, or old Joseph, or eld Samuel—any old servant 
will do—entering with a parcel, a London parcel of 
books! Just fancy the delight such an event must 
occasion to such a party, who are all, with the excep- 
tion of mamma, who has too much to think of, and 
Emily, who does not think at all, somewhat book 
wormish; how charming! A parcel containing the 
best of Colburn’s publications, for those seniors of the 
party who ought to know how the proceedings of the 
literary world are conducted ; books from Westly and 
Davis, fit for the Sabbath and the serious; and such 
charming pretty-looking things from Hailes and Har- 
ris, as made even Emily forget her doll. A heap of 
delightful Annuals for those who love pretty pictures 
and rationalamusements. How much are we indebted 
to them during the winter evenings, when out of doors 
the snow is deep and the wind piercing ! 

I might say, and with truth too, that, for very 
little masters and misses, a quiet game of blindman’s 
buff is seasonable at Christmas time, particularly when 
a steady person is present to call ‘fire,’ and prevent 
mischief; though I almost fear that to express such 
an opinion is likely to bring me into disrepute with 
the young élégantes, and those very smart juvenile 
gentlemen who come under the denomination of Jitile 
dandies—troublesome monkeys! I could better, by 
a thousand times, endure a good romping boy, thana 
mincing, finikin, perking, bowing, simpering Jemmy 
Jessamy, with kidded hands, perfumed handkerchief, 
and empty head. But I am sure all little creatures, 
roly-polys under eight, will forgive me, ay, and love 
me too, for tolerating blindman’s buff. 

I am sorry that needlework goes out of fashion; it 
is a gentlewomanly amusement, and ought not to be 
neglected, particularly by those who have many bro- 
thers and sisters, and whose parents are not rich. 
Many girls, I am sorry to say, despise their needle, 
and affect to think work unfit occupation for genteel 
or intellectual beings. I both grieve for, and am 
angry with, such misses. 
of our high-born neble ladies employ their fingers in 
framing clothes for the poor and desolate widows and 
orphans of our distressed country. And I can also tell 
them, that the sensible and instructive Hotland, the 
playful and highly-gifted Mitford, ay, and even the 
graceful and elegant Landon, think it no disgrace to 
form themselves the garbs in which they are always 
fascinating, because always unaffected. One advan- 
tage of the generality of female occupation is, that the 
mind can be engaged, either in hearing or reflecting, 
when the fingers are employed in plain work, or even 
in embroidering ; and nothing is more delightful than 
a party enlivened by alternate reading and music 
where the greater number are not too fine to be in- 
dustrious.—Mrs S, C. Hall’s Chronicles of a School- 
Room, 
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ALPHABET OF INSECTS. 

UnveEr this title we are presented with the first of 
a series of elementary works, to be published under the 
general title of “ Scientific Alphabets,” by Professor 
Rennie, of King’s College, London, a gentleman al- 
ready well known to us as the author of several de- 
lightful works on natural history. As a specimen of 
the simplicity of his work, we beg to extract his ac- 
count of the eggs of insects. Insects’ eggs are not all 
of an oval form like those of birds, but some are like 
a pear, some like an orange, some like a pyramid, and 
some like a flask. 

The eggs of the gnat, for instance, may be com- 
pared, in shape, to that of a powder-flask, and the 
mother gnat lays about three hundred at a time. 
Now, each egg, by itself, would sink to the bottom of 
the water ; yet the gnat puts the whole three hundred 
together in the form of a little boat, and in such way 
that they will all swim on the surface of the water ; 
and a very curious way she has of managing this. 

Like other insects, the gnat has siz legs. Four of 
these (the four fore-legs) she fastens toa floating leaf, or 
to the side of a bucket, if she is on the water contained 
in one. Her body is thus held level with the water, 
except the last ring of her abdomen, which is a little 
raised. This being done, she begins to make use of 
her other two legs (or hind-legs), and crosses them in 
the shape of the letter X. The open part of this X, 
next to her tail, serves as a kind of scaffolding, tosup- 
port the eggs she lays, until the boat is formed. Hach 
egg, when laid, is covered with a kind of glue; and 
the gnat holds the first laid egg in the angle of the X 
until the second egg is laid by its side, and glued to it; 
she then glues another egg to its other side. Al] these 
stick together thus, *,*, making a kind of triangle, or 
figure of three, and this is the beginning of the boat. 
Thus she goes on, piling egg upon egg, always keep- 
ing the boat in proper shape by her useful hind-legs. 
As the boat grows in size, she pushes it from her by 
degrees, still adding to the unfinished end next to her 
body. When the boat is half built, her hind-legs are 
stretched out thus =; the X or cross form is no longer 
wanted, and she holds up the boat as cleverly as if it 
was done with two outstretched arms. : 

The boat is at length completed, and an excellent 
boat it is, quite water tight. For though it is very 
small and delicate, yet no tossing of the waves will 
sink it; and nothing can fill it with water, or turn it 
upsidedown. In fact, the glue with which it is covered 
prevents it from ever being wet. Even if the boat be 
pushed down to the bottom of the water, up it comes 
again quite dry: so that it is better than the best life- 
boat that has ever yet been invented. 

The eggs of insects are not, like those of birds, al- 
ways smooth, but are sometimes ribbed, and some- 
times tiled, or otherwise sculptured or carved on the 
outside. 

The shell of an insect’s egg is rarely or ever brittle 
like that of a bird, but composed of a tough membrane, 
which in some instances can be stretched out, as ap- 
pears from the eggs of ants and some other insects 
growing considerably larger in the process of hatch- 
ing. 

"The mother insects usually dying before their eges 
are hatched, do not sit upon them like birds, exeept 
in the singular instance of the earwig, which from the 
proceedings of one kept by mein a glass, in March 
1832, appears to attend more to shifting the eggs about 
to places where they may receive moisture, than any 
thing like hatching by covering them. Ants shift 
their eggs according to the changes of the day and 
night, and also of the weather, placing them near the 
surface of their nests when it is warm and dry, and 
deep down when it is cold or wet. 

In consequence of being exposed to the same tempera- 
ture, all the eggs of any particular species, in any given 
district, are hatched exactly at the same time, or at most 
within a few days ; and when such eggs are numerous, 
an immense number of caterpillars make their appear- 
ance all at once on plants and bushes, and give rise to 
the notion that they are brought by winds, or gener- 
ated by what is called blighting weather, though this 
is as absurd as to say the wind could bring a flock of 
cattle, or that the blight could generate a flight of 
sparrows or rooks without eggs to hatch them from. 

By looking carefully on the bark of rose or currant 
bushes, or on the back ribs of gooseberry leaves, the 
eggs may be found sometimes in patches, sometimes in 
rows, whence the caterpillars are hatched that creep 
er the buds, or stream over the leaves and devour 
them. : 
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Prick Turee Hatrrence. 


THEY. 


BEFORE saying a word upon the subject, I must make 
an apology similar to that presented by honest Andro 
Symson, episcopal minister of a Galloway parish be- 
fore the Revolution, when, in singing the praises of 
Sir David Dunbar of Baldoon, he says, his muse 
*gainst Priscian avers, 
He, HE ALONE, were my parishioners. 

As good Andro’s congregation of one required to be 
spoken of in the plural, so do my friends rHEy need 
to be mentioned in the singular number. The truth 
is, THEY is a collective ideality, a most potent plural 
unit) who does a great many remarkable things in the 
world, without ever being called to account for them, 
and without any body knowing very distinctly who 
or what he is. I venture to say, that hardly a sub- 
ject of his majesty does not, day by day, refer events 
and deeds to the agency of THEY, and yet never has 
presumed, to this blessed hoar, to consider who this 
mysterious personage, this great unknown, this finer 
spirit than Ariel, can be. In very truth, he is a most 
impalpable being, and susceptible of a wonderful va- 
riety of shapes. There is no height of greatness, and 
no depth of degradation, which he may not arrive at. 
Sometimes one would suppose that he is the govern- 
ment itself—sometimes only a Town Council. One 
of THEY’s employments is the disposal of criminals. 
« Are THEY going to hang this fellow ?” one man 
will ask another. ‘Perhaps THEY will only banish 
him,” is the probable answer. If, the culprit. be not 
decently and humanely hanged, the people get dread- 
fully enraged at THEY, and look as if they would al- 
most tear his eyes out. ‘Tuny also has a great deal 
to do in public works. ‘“‘ Why did rury make the 
read so crooked ?” ‘‘ THEY have put up a very ab- 
surd set of street lamps, I see.” ‘ What, in won- 
der’s name, do THEY mean by building a temple up 
there, like a boy’s peerie, or an hour-glass ?””. Then 
THEY is the author of all kinds of rumours and sur- 
mises. ‘“ They say—what say they—let them say!” 
is an inscription on a-wall within Aberdeen Cathe- 
dral, four hundred years old; and I do not doubt 
that THEY would have given currency to scandals re- 
garding the mother of mankind herself, in Paradise, 
if there had been any other lady to tell them to—or if 
v~HEY had then existed. Old newspapers say, “ THEY 
write from St Petersburg that the Empress Catharine 
is about to fit out an armament for the Caspian.” 
“ Tury talk at Rome of a change of counsels in the 
Vatican.” Modern quidnuncs are also filled to the 
brim with things which ruEy has been circulating. 
“Tuy are now making out Lord to be non 
compos.” ‘ Tury will have a marriage to be on the 
tapis between So anD So and So anp So; person- 
ages, by the way, who claim a sort of kindred with 
THEY, and certainly are of imagination all compact. 


TuEx is sometimes admired for his power, sometimes, 


blamed for his stinginess. ‘‘ Tury used to write ca~ 
pital solid bookslong ago.” “ THEy used Burns very 
ill when he wasalive.”’. It certainly was bad of THEY 
to treat Burns so scurvily ; but unfortunately the fel- 
low is so utterly impersonal, that. we blame without 
knowing what we are doing. ; \ 
Tury has a great. deal to do with the naming of 
things. He may be called, in arithmetical language, 
the Grand Denominator. Indeed, I do not believe 
that Adam himself named more things than THEY. 
6‘ What do THEY call this place?” one will ask a 
coachman, on nearing a town, village, or. gentleman’s 
seat. ‘* Tuxy call it Ashbourne,” or whatever else, 
is the reply. ‘‘ What do THEY call ye ?”’ is the ordi- 
nary question of a rustic boy to his unknown com- 
panion, and so forth. Tuy is also the grand censor 
of all things which happen in the world. “I will 
not do this, for what would THEY say of me?” is a 
common expression, when a man hesitates upon some 
equivocal step. He may be convinced, from irrefra~ 
gable data, of the propriety of what he contemplates ; 
but then he could not convince THEY of it, and, of 
course, in these circumstances he must let the scheme 
drop, Tuey thus prevents many things that would 
be ad, many things that would be only strange, and 
mauy things that would certainly be good, if he could 
be convinced of it. - A most uncompromising fellow is 
this THEY! He knows very well that he cannot enter 
into another man’s bosom, to see all the various rea 
sons and tendencies which lead him towards the thing 


he aims at; but, nevertheless, presuming that he is 
quite omniscient, or at least fully as well acquainted 
with every other particular man’s business as his own, 
he never hesitates to give a decided contradiction to 
any proposal he is not, at first sight, pleased with, 
Many are the good original schemes which THEY has 
spoilt, from a hasty conclusion without premises. 

THEY, also, amidst all his multitudinous and most 
Protean varieties of character, is a general scapegoat 
for all the mischief that is done in a household. “I 
see THEY have cracked that decanter.” ‘‘ Tury have 
at last made an end of the globe in the lobby.” Or, 
as I once heard said by the lady of a house afflicted 
with a breaking woman-servant, “I declare THEY 
have broken the very kitchen poker!” a compound 
fracture, too, it was. Such are a few of the doings of 
THEY in his household capacity ; and it must be owned 
that, in this light, he is very great, and often comes 
aboye-board. The grandest aspect, however, in which 
THEY ever appears, is when he stands up as a repre- 
sentative of the government.of thecountry. ‘‘ THEY 
are going, I see, to bring us into a war with France.” 
“THEY intend, it seems, to resume cash payments 
at the Bank.” No matter whether the affair refers to 
privilege or prerogative; no matter for the claims of 
the particular officer under whose hands it ought to 
fall; King, Lords, Commons, Treasury, Admiralty, 
and Horse Guards—all melt, like mixed colours, into 
the single white light of ruzy!, Things may be dif- 
ferent under the reform bill; but, heretofore, there 
has hardly been any precise government but THEY. 
Tuery crowns the king—signs the orders of council— 
passes all bills through the legislature, that will go 
through—fits out armies, and rigs fleets—makes war, 
and concludes peace—is church and state—Swing and 
the Press. THEY is.a being of past history, and of 
present existence—a tyrant, or the people. THEY is 
the great despot pronoun of the world! 


TRUST TO YOURSELF. 


| Tuts is a glorious principle for the industrious and 
| trading classes of the community ; and yet the philo- 


sophy of it is not perhaps understood so well as it 
ought to be. 

There is hardly any thing more common in the 
country than to hear men spoken of, who originally, 
or at some period of their lives, were rich, but were 
ruined by ‘ seewrity”—that is, by becoming bound to 
too great an extent for the engagements of their 
neighbours, This must arise in a great measure 
from an imperfect understanding of the question ; and 
it therefore seems necessary that something should be 
said in explanation of it. 

I would be far from desiring to see men shut up 


their hearts against each other, and each stand, in 


the panoply of his own resolutions, determined against 
every friendly appeal whatsoever. It is possible, how- 
ever, to be not altogether a churl, and yet to take care 


lest we be tempted into an exertion of benevolence, 
| dangerous to ourselves, while it is of little advantage 


to our friends. 

Notwithstanding the many ties which connect a 
man with society, he nevertheless bears largely im- 
printed on his forehead the original doom, that he 
must chiefly be dependent on his own labour for sub- 
sistence. It is found byall men of experience, that, in 
so far as one trusts to his own exertions solely, he will 
be apt to flourish ; and in so far ‘as he leans and de- 
pends upon others, hewill be the reverse. Nothing can 


give so good a general assurance of well-doing as the 


personal activity of the individual, day by day exerted 
for his own interest. If aman, on the contrary, sud- 
denly finds, in the midst of such a career, a prospect 
of some patronage which seems likely to enrich him 
at once, or if he falls into the heritage of some anti- 
quated claims to property or title, which he thinks it 
necessary to prosecute, it is ten to one that he declines 
from that moment, and is finally ruined. The only 
true way tomake a happy progress through this world, 


is to go on in a dogged, persevering pursuit of one 


good object, neither turning to the right nor to the 
left, making our business as much as possible our 


‘pleasure, and not permitting ourselves to awake from 


our dream of activity—not permitting ourselves to 
think that we have been active—till we suddenly find 
ourselves at the goal of our wishes, with fortune al- 


most unconsciously within our grasp. 


Now, it is a most violent and unhappy disturbance 
of this system, to be always poking about after large 
favours from friends, whether for the purpose of add- 
ing fuel to what we think a good fire, or preserving a 
bad one from extinction. All that is obtained in this 
way is obtained against the very spirit of correct busi- 
ness, and is likely to be only mischievous to both par- 
ties. In the first place, it is probable that we shall 
not make such a good use of money got thus in a 
slump, without being painsfully and gradually won, 
as of that which is the acquisition of our own daily 
industry. Then, it is always a presumption against a 
man that he should require such subsidies ; and, ac- 

‘cordingly, his commercial reputation is apt to suffer 
from every request he makes. Next, to consider the 
case in reference to the friend from whom the demand 
is made, it is obviously a most unfair thing, that, 
when men find it so necessary to be cautious in adven- 
turing money on unusual risks, even for their own 
interest, and are, in such circumstances, so strongly 
called upon to make themselves acquainted with every 
circumstance of the ‘case before venturing—when, 

“moreover, they only do so in the prospect of an unusual 
profit—I say it is unfair, that, when they only adven- 
ture money on their own account under these circum- 
stances, they should be called upon occasionally to 
adventure it for the profit of a friend, without know- 
ing any thing’ of the likelihood of its turning out well, 
without ‘being able to take any of those expedients 
which they would nse in their own case for insuring its 
eventual re-appearance, without the least chance of 
profit to compensate the risk—trusting the whole, in 
fact, to the uncertain and hidden sea of another 
man’s mind, when perhaps they would not trust it 
upon their own, with a full knowledge of soundings, 
tide, wind, and pilotage. Men may grant such fa- 
vours, from their dislike to express such a want of 
confidence in’a friend as a refusal is supposed to in- 
timate. But this proceeds upon the erroneous prin- 
ciple that the refusal indicates want of confidence. 
In reality, it ought only to be held as indicating a 
want of confidence in the particular line of use upon 
which it is to be adventured. When the man now 
wanting the loan of money expresses himself as cer- 
tain to reproduce it at the proper time, he pledges too 
much of his honour; for there cannot be a stronger 
proof of the unlikelihood of his having money then 
than his wanting it now, so that the uncertainty of 
the reproduction of the sum could never be greater. 
The person from whom it is demanded is entitled, 
therefore, to take caré that the petitioner is not de- 
eeiving both ‘himself and the individual whom he 
wishes to supply his necessities. 


Humanity, kindred, friendship, haye many claims ; 
and these will always be considered and answered by 
a man of good feelings. All that is here contended for, 
is the inconsistency of a system of large accommoda- 
tions with just business, as well as with the real inte. 
rests of either of the two parties concerned. Upon the 
whole, a man will not only be obliging himself in the 
best manner, but he will also be obliging society in a 
higher degree than he otherwise could do, if he simply 
looks well after himself, so that he never requires a 
favour. Let no man be unduly alarmed at the outcry 
of “ selfishness ;” it is the only principle which can 
ever become nearly general, and therefore the only 
one which can be equal or impartial in its action. 
When this cry is raised, let the petitioned party al- 
ways take pains to consider whether he in reality is 
the selfish person—whether the odium of that bad feele 
ing does not indeed rather lie with the petitioner, who 
is content, for the purpose of saving himself some pres 
sent inconvenience, or otherwise advantaging himself, 
to bring a portion of his friend’s substance into ha- 
zard—tor hazard, of course, there always is, whenever 
money leaves the possession of its owner, and in hardly 
any kind of adventure is it ever in greater peril,than 
when lent, or engaged for, in this manner, without 
the prospect of a profit. Itis, in a great measure, a 
mere error arising from want of reflection, to suppose 
that there can only be inhumanity on the part of the 
individual who refuses to lend or become bound. In- 
humanity, of course, there may often be in such re- 
fusals; but is there to be no sympathy, on the other 
hand, for the friend betrayed? Are we only to have 
pity for the man who wants money—no matter through 
what causes he wants it—in March, and none for him 
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who is called upon to undertake the risk of having to 
pay it in June, to his grievous inconvenience? Does 
pity only acknowledge the present tense, and not the 
future? Is it so silly a passion that it only feels for 
the present wants of an individual who goes a-bor- 
rowing, and has no regard to the contingent sorrows 
of him who, without fault of his own, but with every 
merit to the contrary, is beguiled into a ruin he did 
not purchase, in the ineffectual attempt, perhaps, to 
save one who, supposing him to be personally as worthy, 
was at least the only person with whom blame, if 
blame there be, can in such a case be said to rest. 
SumMary.—Fortune is most easily and most cer- 
tainly to be won by your own unaided exertions. 
Therefore, depend as little as possible upon prospects 
of advantages from others, all of whom, you will find, 
have enough ado with themselves. Be liberal, affable, 
and kind; but, knowing that you cannot do more in- 
jury to society than by greatly injuring yourself, ex- 
ercise a just caution in giving way to the solicitations 
of your friends. Never be too ready to convince your- 
self that it is right to involve yourself largely, in order 
to help any person into a particular station in society ; 
rather let him begin at the bottom, and he will be all 
the better fitted for his place, when he reaches it, by 
having fought his way up through the lower stages. 


THE VICTIM OF FACILITY. 
As an illustration of the preceding little essay, we 
subjoin the memoirs of a person in real life, with 
which we have been supplied bya friend. We regret 
to be informed that the name alone is fictitious. 

Heron of Bearcroft was the son of a clergyman ina 
remote part of Scotland, and, consequently, cannot be 
considered to have been born to great expectations ; 
but the church, however poor in Scotland, is one of 
the few outlets for the families of men respectably 
born. Heron happened to be well connected, and by 
one accident and another, had, before he was thirty, 
succeeded, first to the farm and property of an uncle, 
considered worth about fifteen thousand pounds, and 
thereafter to the estate of another relative, which in 
those good days sold for at least fifteen thousand more. 
Here, one would think, was a princely fortune for a 
man born to no expectation whatever ; and so it might 
have proved, had the possessor not been the most 
facile of human beings. Being unmarried, and known 
to be possessed of a fortune, he had many friends and 
visitors ; and at length persons who at first considered 
it an honour to be received in his house, and who per- 
haps ought never to have been received in it, now 
lived and boarded there. The poor man, naturally 
social, though by no means riotous, was pleased with 
seeing people happy about him, and with hearing all 
their doings related as such high things. Affecting 
to remain unchanged by his good fortune, he still 
continued to occupy his uncle’s farm; and pretend- 
ing it did not suit a poor farmer to sport wine (which 
in these days, as the saying is, was wine), whisky was 
the only acknowledged drink of the house; though 
an impudent dog, by getting possession of the keys, 
might dig out a bottle of excellent port on occasion, 
or by going to the very bin he was forbidden to go to, 
perhaps one of claret or Burgundy. For the general 
drink of the house, there was a puncheon like a gro- 
cer’s store-cask in the cellar, and a barrel of sugar 
with a spade in it hard by. There were no regular 
dinners nor invitations, but there were very regular 
companies; and it was as regularly the rule that no 
company went on the day on which it came, or indeed 
for several days. In all events, come as they might, 
and stay as they might, poor Heron was too polite not 
to say he was glad to see them, and almost too good 
natured not to feel it. The consequences may be an- 
ticipated : late nights make bad morning men, and a 
bad morning man is a bad farmer. The farm was not 
only left to servants, but to servants satisfied they 
were under no effectual superintendence. The good- 
natured man not only kept an open house, but almost 
an open purse. He took payments as they were of- 
fered, conceiving every body to be honourable, as he 
was. He felt happy in having it in his power to oblige 
a friend, or to do a good action. He would take an 
acknowledgment or an obligation for money lent, if 
offered ; but to exact it, or to dictate terms, would 
have been to doubt the honour of the parties. It may 
be supposed that in this way the fortune, which he 
conceived infinite, and which, indeed, would have 
been so to him, soon began to draw towards a limit. 
He saw it; but with an infatuation entirely common 
in higher men, but easily explicable in their circum- 
stances, though not so in his, he could not think of 
being'so rude as desire people to cease to devour his 
substance, who had been accustomed to it. I even 
recollect hearing, that, being in the market one day, 
and receiving one hundred pounds, a bet was taken, 
and, I am sorry to add, gained, that he could not re- 
fuse the loan of the money, though he was known 
himself to require it at the time. The person walked 
up, ‘and, with some ridiculous preface, requested the 
loan. “‘ Certainly, sir,” said the infatuated man, 
drawing it from his pocket, and giving it. The bet 
was gained, but I do not recollect that it was added 
that the money was returned ! 

In a few years this person was a beggar; and hav- 
ing strongly in him the feelings of a gentleman, he 
was in a situation much more deplorable than that of 
most beggars. Tv prevent personal inconvenience, or 
to promote their own interests, some professional men, 
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who had known him in his better days, had his pro- 
perty placed under sequestration; and upon making 
the inspection usual in such circumstances, the state 
of things was deplorable. The furniture in the house 
was in a state of the greatest dilapidation, from the 
constant scenes of coarse revelry that had so long pre- 
All the servants were worthless as such, 
either from the total want of selection originally, or 
the habitual want of any rational superintendence. 
The horses and other stock, though most probably kept 
at much more expense than necessary, were almost in 
astarving state ; but this was explained, by finding, on 
inspecting the barn, several bolls of grain, of different 
descriptions, stowed away among the straw, obviously 
deposited there by some servant for the purpose of 
being carried off, and either abstracted from the man- 
gers of the unfortunate animals, or deposited there 
instead of being carried to them. In short, all was 
ruin and dilapidation. A proper overseer being ap- 
pointed, the farm assumed a very different aspect in a 
short time. The stock, being originally good, though 
abused, revived as by magic; the house was cleaned 
out; the furniture repaired and cleaned, with a view 
to sale; the servants even assumed a conduct and as- 
pect as different as was the management of them; 
and, in short, all looked cheerful and prosperous, as 
it might always have been. The master only was 
unchangeable, or rather sunk into greater dejection. 


When the proper persons went to take possession of 


his house, he was found sitting at dinner. He had 
always been himself temperate, both in eating and 
drinking. His substance had been dissipated wholly 
hy others. Persons in respectable circumstances had 
long ceased to visit him. He had no longer any suit- 
able entertainments to give, or even the means of giv- 
ing them suitably. His table ware had been destroyed, 
and not replaced ; the knives and forks even had 
failed; and the servants, either overworked or care- 
less, having no changes of table-linen, or deeming the 
guests unworthy of it, had ceased tothink of supplying, 
or, at least, of cleaning it. Still he had guests! and 
when the persons above mentioned entered to strip 
him of every thing, he was sitting, in the utmost de- 
jection it is true, with some beef and mutton bones 
before him, both in the same cracked dish, but deal- 
ing their remains to guests, who seemed, by their per- 
tinacious adherence, determined to devour his last 
morsel. 

These were all, as may be supposed, persons in des- 
perate circumstances. ‘They had received largely of 
this person’s money to agsist in their different schemes 
of life, but, instead of attending to their affairs, had 
preferred idleness and the hospitality of his house. Of 
course, they had not only never returned his money, 
but had in addition quartered themselves in his house ; 
and it is questionable if they would not have consi- 
dered abstaining to share his last crust a species of in- 
gratitude !—a turning their backs upon their friend 
in his adversity! Be that as it may, there they were, 
and there they would have remained, had they not 
been brushed away by the same hand that removed 
their entertainer, and placed him on a temporary al- 
lowance, barely enabling him to support existence, in 
a quarter remote from all their usual haunts. 

He came to Edinburgh, and there I had often oc- 
casion to see him; for having in his prosperous days 
warned him of the ruin that was coming upon him, he 
thought I must be able to devise some mode of allevi- 
ating it, now that it had happened. This, however, 
was impossible. The man who had proved so utterly 
incapable of managing his own affairs could not be 
considered fit to be entrusted with those of others. He 
could not labour ; “and to beg he was ashamed.” A 
small annuity, to be purchased by the bounty of those 
he had obliged, was the only thing that appeared pos- 
sible in the circumstances. This was at first thought 
well of, for it was certain that many persons now in 
prosperous circumstances had received largely from 
him ; and there being no vouchers of their debts, and, 
from this, no chance of their being recovered in the 
usual way, and for behoof of the creditors, it was hoped 
the subscription would be certain and liberal. Some 
of these persons did subscribe, in appearance liberally 
beyond their circumstances ; but this led to inquiries, 
which showed that they had merely acted as decoys ; 
and that, though he had taken no vouchers of actual 
debt from them, they had taken very sufficient guaran- 
tees against being called upon for any part of these 
unreal subscriptions! In short, the scheme entirely 
failed, and with it all the poor man’s hopes. Even 
the pittance allowed by his creditors, was, it is said, 
withheld by their agent, or so negligently paid, that 
the object or their bounty often wanted even the bread 
they would have given him. As he sometimes stole 
to my residence in an evening, he at last mentioned 
these things ; but as he seemed to feel keenly that they 
impeached his own prudence in times past, and his 
energy even now, he only muttered them through his 
teeth, as if his heart could not supply him strength to 
give them suitable utterance. His refusal to do jus- 
tice to himself in any thing must at last have cooled 
all who wished him well; or, though his own hospita- 
lity had been taxed so unceremoniously, he.must at 
last have declined to accept of any. Having confined 
himself at last on pretence of a severe cold, which, 
from inanition, and want of fire or covering, in an in- 
clement season, he had doubtless caught, he appeared 
to have been forgotten. The consequences were me- 
lancholy. In a few weeks I was summoned to his 
funeral ! and he appeared to have died from the want 


of every comfort, or even necessary. He had neither 
had covering, food, nor fire, nor the means of procur- 
ing them ! though he had never complained, nor would 
ever allow an exertion to be made for him—till too 
late. Then it was made without consulting him, but 
also without avail; and a man of an Herculean frame, 
and robust constitution, of temperate habits, and in 
possession of affluence, and never personally expensive 
in any thing; whose general information was exten- 
sive, his perceptions, as concerned others, clear, and 
his observations even keen and searching; who in 
this way showed that he had a very tolerable head, 
and whose heart was in the last degree honourable and 
affectionate ; who had, in short, no fault so prominent 
as to excite observation, except an inexplicable Faci- 
LITY—this man, at the age of fifty-five, died a beggar, 
deserted and despised, with an exhausted constitution 
and a broken heart ! $ 

It would be painful even to think what must have 
been the feelings of this man when he lay down, as he 
doubtless did, abandoning all hope so far as this world 
was concerned, and desirous only to have done with 
it, and with existence. What a retrospect must have 
risen up to him, of comfort lost, and opportunities of 
doing good neglected ; of money squandered, not only 
without doing good, but to the encouragement of idle- 
ness, dissipation, and every worthless propensity ; as- 
sisting only the most unworthy and ungrateful, and 
depriving himself, by his over-confidence, of even the 
means of punishing them !—in short, of fortune and 
comfort lost, and talents misapplied. The man who 
is precipitated from fortune in spite of every honour- 
able endeavour to the contrary, has.some consolation 
in the reflection that he has done the best; but the 
thoughtless squanderer has no consolation. Reflec- 
tion only embitters every misery ; and unless he is of 
a mould very different from what is common in such 
cases, he sees no hope but in having done with life 
and consciousness together. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
ATTRACTION. 


THE word attraction is employed to denote that power 
or force by which all kinds of matter, whether of the 
size of atoms or of worlds, are drawn towards each 
other. There is, perhaps, no law of nature which 
produces phenomena so universally and continually 
presented to our observation, as attraction. If welift 
our eyes to the starry heavens, and observe the motion, 
or, as Milton terms it, the “ mystic dance” of these 
shining orbs, we find it, like an invisible rein, curb- 
ing them in their amazing journeys through the track- 
less ether, and compelling them to deviate from the 
rectilinear or straightforward course in which they 
would otherwise run, and wheel in a circular manner 
round some other body, the centre of their orbits of 
motion. Or if we turn our attention to the globe we 
inhabit, we find it drawing down to the earth again 
the stone which we have thrown into the air; or we 
see it forming into a globule the little drop of dew 
which hangs like an appropriate gem upon the delicate 
leaf of a flower. Or we see two contiguous drops up- 
on the same spray, when brought near to each other, 
but still situated at a distance sufficient to be discerned 
by the eye, at last suddenly rush together and become 
one. Or we can detect its operations in uniting a few 
simple substances in various proportions, and produc. 
ing the wonders of vegetable organisation in infinite 
variety and never-failing symmetry! How sublime, 
yet how simple ; how minute, yet how comprehensive 
and magnificent, is this law! at once exercising a 
power over the smallest atoms around us, while at the 
same time it is determining the revolutions of the gi- 
gantic and innumerable orbs that roll throughout the 
universe; a height and a depth, a breadth anda length 
of existence, which imagination in vain attempts to 
picture, or reason to calculate. This law is indispen- 
sable for the preservation and existence of the present 
order of things; and it would not be difficult to show 
that the suspension of it, even with respect to a single 
star, would, in course of time, spread disorder and 
anarchy throughout the universe. But its invariable 
operation is the certainty of destiny. Without this 
unchangeableness, philosophy would be only a doc. 
trine of chances ; but eclipses for thousands of years 
to come, for instance (supposing our world were to 
temain as it is for that period), can be calculated npon 
without fear of error, almost to the beat of the stop- 
watch ! 
The subject of attraction naturally separates itself 
into two grand divisions. There is, first, the attrac- 
tion which is exercised by masses of matter, situated 
at sensible distances from each other; and, secondly, 
the attraction existing amongst the atoms constituting 
these masses, which takes place at insensible distances. 
These two heads are again subdivided, the former in- 
to the attractions of gravitation, electricity, and mag. 
netism: and the latter into those of aggregation or 
cohesion ; and chemical attraction or affinity. Many 
philosophers have supposed, and with some degree of 
plausibility, that all these varieties depend upon some 
ultimate power of matter, and may thus be reduced 
into one; yet as no conclusive argument has been ad- 
duced in support of the hypothesis, it is unnecessary 
to trouble the reader with speculative theories, even 
allowing that they are probably correct. 

By gravitation is meant that power which draws 
the objects of the universe towards each other. The 
sublime genius of Newton, it is said, conceived the 
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idea of universal attraction from the simple incident 
of an apple falling from a tree in his garden. May 
not, he reasoned, the power which draws this apple to 
the ground with unerring certainty, be the same as 
that which regulates the movements of the celestial 
systems? And so, following up this idea, he made a 
series of discoveries the most brilliant that ever adorned 
the annals of philasophy. He proved satisfactorily 
that what we term weight is nothing more than an 
instance of universal attraction, which decreases in 
intensity as we recede from the earth in distance. 
This of course suggested the idea that weight must 
be less on the tops of mountains, and in balloons, than 
at the sea shore, or on plains, which is the fact. What 
weighs one thousand pounds at the sea shore, weighs 
five pounds less at the top of mountains of a certain 
height, as is proved experimentally by a spring ba- 
lance ; and, at the distance of the moon, the weight or 
attraction towards the earth of one thousand pounds 
is diminished to five ounces. ‘This has been proved 
by astronomical tests. 

Before proceeding farther, it may be necessary to 
inform the reader of the manner in which gravitation 
operates on its amplest scale in regulating the move- 
ments of the unnumbered orbs which compose the 
system of the universe. All bodies havea tendency to 
continue in the state of motion or of rest in which they 
are put. In other words, bodies do nots acquire mo- 
tion, nor lose motion, nor change the kind or degree 
of their motion, unless some force or another be ap- 
plied to them. This property, as it may be termed, is 
called in scientific language the inertia of matter. 
For instance,. when an arrow is shot from a bow, it 
would proceed onward through the infinity of space to 
all eternity, if some force did not curb its speed, and 
finally draw it tothe earth. And what power is this ? 
Plainly that of attraction. Besides, there is the re- 
sistance which the air offers to every body heavier 
Now, space originally 
was a vast vacuity, we shall suppose, in which there 
being no matter, there could exist none of the laws of 
matter: When the Divine Creator brought into ex. 
istence our own system, to take a familiar instance, he 
placed the sun in the centre, and endowed it, so to speak, 
‘with powerand authority over all the other bodies with- 
in its range; they were compelled to pay obeisance to it 
like the surrounding sheaves to the central one in Jo- 
seph’s dream. The lesser or subordinate orbs may be 
supposed, for the sake of illustration, to have been 
hurled from the plastic hands of the Deity in astraight- 
forward course, in which they would for ever have 
moved, had not the sun possessed the power of attract- 
ing them to its centre, and compelling them to revolve 
round him. There was just as much attraction given 
as would keep them in their proper orbits of motion, 
and just that degree of impetus imparted which would 
prevent them from coalescing with the sun on the one 
hand, or departing beyond the sphere of his attraction 
‘on the other. 

To this principle we are also indebted for the flux 
and reflux of the tides, which, as is well known, are 
caused by the moon’s attraction. It is also the cause 
of the roundness of our earth, of the moon, the 
planets, and the sun itself. Hence it may be inferred 
that originally all matter was, to a certain extent, in 
a fluid state, and that at the divine behest the atoms 
were endowed with attractive qualities, by which they 
were impelled to a common centre, and thus the con- 
gregated masses assumed a globular form. At New 
South Wales, which is situated nearly opposite to 
England on the earth’s surface, planets hang and 
stones fall towards the centre of the globe, just as 
they do here; and the people there are standing with 
their feet towards us: hence they are called our anti- 
podes, from two Greek words—andi opposite, and 
podés the feet. A plummet, suspended near the side 
of a mountain will be attracted to it in a degree ex- 
actly proportioned to its magnitude. This fact was 
ascertained by Dr Maskeleyne, near the mountain 
Shehallion in Scotland. But the plummet was not 
so strongly attracted to the mountain as it was tothe 
earth, because the magnitude of the latter was so 
much greater than that of the former. Let it always 
be kept in view that it is size, in.connection with dis- 
tance, which determines the force of gravitation, and 
this may be illustrated by a few familiar facts. 

A falling body receives fresh velocity every moment 
of its descent, while a body projected into the air 
loses velocity every moment of its ascent. Both pro- 
positions are illustrated by a very simple experiment. 
Sling a stone into the air, and the eye will be found 
incapable of following it till it has reached a certain 
height, when we can easily observe its progress. Up- 
wards it rises slower and slower, and for a moment 
before it has reached and after it has passed its climax, 
there is scarcely any motion perceptible; just as the 
tide at the full appears for a moment neither to ebb 
nor to flow. Downwards the stone descends, how- 
ever, gathering fresh velocity in every inch of its de. 
clination, until, as it approaches nearer to the earth, 
the eye can scarcely follow it.. This may-no doubt 
be partly accounted for from the well-known circum. 

stance, that, to the eye, bodies seen at a distance 
seem to move slower than. they doe when we stand 
nearer tothem. But, in our calculations, the fallacy 
arising from this circumstance is comparatively trifl- 
ing. ‘The propositions have not only been proved by 
the most incontestible philosophical.experiments, but 


a few familiar facts, when recalled to memory, will | 


settle the point. Let a ball drop from the hand, and 


it can be caught easily the first instant; let it accu- 
mulate its motion, however, and the hand in vain 
pursues it. . Take an instance on a vast scale—-sup- 
pose the cataract of Niagara. Slow and heavily the 
broad column of waters bends over the precipice. It 
grows thinner and thinner, while its motion rapidly 
increases, until at last it plunges down the deep de- 
scent into the Phlegethon below, with irresistible force 
and swiftness, carrying all before it. 

All bodies, whatever their size or weight may be, 
should, from the law previously laid down, fail to the 
ground with the same speed. But this is found not 
to be the case. Here, for instance, is a ball of lead 
and a ball of cotton dropped from the same altitude at 
the same moment, and the lead has reached the earth 
some time before the cotton. At first sight this would 
really appear to be quite consistent with the law of 
nature; because there being, we shall say, ahundred 
parts more matter in the bullet than in the cotton, 
it will be drawn to the earth with a hundred times 
more force, the power of gravitation being always 
proportioned to the quantity of matter. But again, 
if there be a hundred parts more matter in the lead 
than in the other body, it of course requires a hun- 
dred times more attraction to bring it down, for bodies 
destitute of this quality, as was formerly observed, 
have no tendency to fall ; and every atom of every de- 
scription of matter is drawn to the earth with the 
same degree of force. What is it, then, which pre- 
vents the cotton from reaching the ground at the same 
moment with the weightier body? The resistance 
of the air. The bulks are equal, and of course the 
resistance offered to both is alike, but the one having 
a far greater number of atoms, and hence a far greater 
power of attraction in proportion to its bulk than the 
other, it overcomes the resistance with greater ease, 
or, in other words, it has far greater strength to ex- 
pend with only the same obstructions to overcome, 
and hence it reaches its destination sooner. For il- 
lustration’s sake, let us suppose there are two boats 
to start fur the same goal. They are of equal size, 
and of course their bows present the same breadth of 
surface to the water, and are alike impeded by it. In 
the one boat there are two rowers, we shall suppose, 
and in the other six. They all pull with equal skill 
and power, and it is unnecessary to say which boat 
will reach its destination first. But suppose that the 
boat which had the smallest number of rowers were 
to be reduced in size, weight, and resistance, in a pro- 
portion which exactly counterbalanced the power 
which the other had over it, they would both arrive 
at the same time. Thus, if the cotton ball were re- 
duced to the density of the lead, they would both 
reach the earth at the same time. The powers of at- 
traction possessed by the two substances, without at- 
tenuating our simile to an invisible thinness, may be 
compared to the physical energy exercised in the two 
several boats; and though the comparison be not per- 
fect in some respects, it is sufficiently so in others to 
give a forcible illustration of the subject. In fine, it 
is found that in the exhausted receiver of an air-pump, 
that is, a glass vessel deprived of its air, a feather and 
a guinea fall to the bottom at the same instant. It 
would not serve the end contemplated were the sub- 
ject of gravitation to be pursued through all its laby- 
rinths, and domonstrated by mathematical symbols, 
The point aimed at is rather to kindle up a desire for 
philosophical study, than to supply the materials of it. 

It is unnecessary to enter more particularly into 
these subjects at present, as they will be investigated 
and explained in all their relations in some future 
numbers of this Journal. 

We shall now turn to the other grand division of the 
subject, namely, the attraction exercised between par- 
ticles of matter situated at short or insensible distances 
from each other. Cohesive attraction is that power 
which retains atoms of the same kind together in masses. 
When two drops of the same sort of liquid are placed 
near to each other, as was remarked at the commence- 
ment, they attract each other, and uniting together, 
form one globule. The roundness of the drop is caused 
by this attraction. If two globules of quicksilver on 
a smooth surface be brought near to each other, they 
will unite in a similar manner. They have also a 
tendency to remain in this state, and will not separate 
until some force be applied. Cohesion is strongest in 
solids. For instance, a bar of iron of half an inch in 
diameter, or even less, will defy all our efforts to break 
it with the hand. In fluids, the power is a great deal 
weaker, as is proved by the ease with which we can 
separate one portion of water from another. Small 
needles, however, can be made to float on water, their 
weight not being sufficient to overcome the cohesion 
of the fluid. In the same way many small insects walk 
on the surface of water without being wetted. In 
gaseous bodies, such as air, this attraction is entirely 
overcome, and a mutual repulsion exists amongst the 
particles, which is the cause of their elasticity. Co- 
hesion is illustrated by the following facts :—When 
portions of the same size are cut from two leaden bul- 
lets, and the fresh surfaces being brought into contact, 
and slightly pressed, they will unite, and appear as if 
they had been originally cast in one piece. Fresh-cut 
surfaces of India-rubber cohere in a similar manner. 
There is a species of attraction called adhesive attrac- 
tion, instances of which come frequently under obser- 
vation. If water be poured from a jug which has not 
a projecting lip, it will not fall perpendicularly, but 
run down the outside of the vessel. Hence the reason 
of having a spout to such utensils. A plate of glass, 


when brought into contact with a level surface of 
water, adheres to it with considerable tenacity, and 
resists a separation. Pieces of wood floating in a pond 
attract each other, and remain in contact; and the 
wrecks of vessels, when the sea is smooth, are often 
found gathered together in heaps. 

There is a species of attraction called capillary, which 
takes place under the following circumstances :— When 
one end of an open glass tube is put into water, the 
enclosed liquid stands above the level of that on the 
outside, and it rises always the higher the smaller the 
bore of the tube is; the surrounding glass, being thus 
nearer to the water, attracts it more powerfully. A 
piece of lump sugar, whose lowest corner touches the 
water, soon becomes moistened throughout. Thus 
also the wick of a lamp or candle draws up the oil or 
tallow to supply combustion. The sap which rises 
from the roots to the tops of vegetables, though chiefly 
an action of vegetable life, partly depends on capillary 
attraction for its ascent. 

We come now to a most important and interesting 
part of the subject, namely, chemical attraction, or af- 
Sinity. 

There are in nature about fifty-four substances, 
which are termed elements, from the impossibility of 
human skill or industry to reduce them to any thing 
simpler. These elements, uniting together by the 
power of chemical attraction, form the infinite variety 
of objects around us. The investigation of this sub- 
ject, from its great extent and vast importance, would 
require a separate article of itself to do it any thing 
like justice; but we hope to be able to give a general 
idea of it, sufficiently attractive to induce the reader 
to pursue the subject in more laborious compilations. 

Chemical attraction is exercised between particles of 
dissimilar bodies, which, uniting, form a new sub- 
stance possessing properties different from those of its 
ingredients. Frequently, indeed, the qualities of the 
compound are exactly the opposite of those of its con- 
stituents, as in the case of water. This liquid is com- 
posed ot hydrogen, one of the most inflammable bodies 
known, and oxygen, the grand supporter of combus- 
tion on the globe. Yet when these are united, they 
form a fluid possessing qualities so totally different 
from their own, that it destroys all flame whatsoever, 
unless, indeed, the heat be so intense as to decompose 
the water ; and frequently the same component parts, 
when united in different proportions, produce the most 
opposite substances. Thus the common air which we 
breathe is composed of the very same elements as aqua- 
fortis. All bodies have not a chemical attraction for 
each other. ‘Thus oil and water, though shaken to- 
gether, will never be made to unite; but if lime wa- 
ter isemployed, a union takes place, and the result is 
a new compound, which is insoluble in water. Again, 
sulphuric acid, or vitriol, will not dissolve or unite 
with gold; but it will with copper or iron (besides a 
great variety of other bodies), forming in the first in- 
stance sulphate of copper or blue vitriol; and in the 
second, sulphate of iron or copperas. Common sea 
sand and soda, when heated together, attract each 
other, and, combining, form glass. What are called 
acids and alkalies havea strong affinity for each other, 
and their compounds form a class of substances called 
salts, which are most important in the arts and manu- 


factares. Oil of vitriol and soda, for instance, combine 


with great facility, and the compound is Glauber salt. 

Thus, by the existence and exercise of this peculiar 
property of matter, are formed the endless diversity of 
substances which constitute the mass of our globe. It 
is impossible to contemplate the subject of attraction 
in general, without a feeling of religious reverence and 
awe for the Divine Being who drew the mighty plan, 
set it in motion at first, and sustains it so still. But the 
wisdom of it is not more conspicuous than the benevo- 
lence. Indeed, the operations of all the various laws 
of nature are to man so many various sources of en- 
joyment. He stands as it were the centre of the sys- 
tem of life and nature around him. What attraction 
is in the abstract, human sagacity has not yet, and 
probably never will, unravel. 

The chain of cause and effect here breaks off, or 
rather for the present may be said to terminate in the 
Deity. Future philosophers, however, may discover 
a proximate cause, and even trace the golden links 
through a thousand beautiful windings, but in a Di- 
vine Creator they must merge at last. 


THE CROOKED STICK. 

[By Mrs S. C. Hatt.] 
** Ana took the crooked stick at last ?” 
** Even so.’ 
I wave rarely known any one, of either sex, who de- 
liberated upon the matrimonial question until their 
hair silvered, and their eye dimmed, and then became 
numbered among the ‘‘newly wed,” who did not, 
according to the old story, ‘take the crooked stick at 
last.” All, doubtless, will remember the tale, how 
the maiden was sent into a green and beautiful lane, 
garnished on either side by tall and well-formed trees, 
and directed to choose, cut, and carry off, the most 
straight and seemly branch she could find. She might, 
if she pleased, wander on to the end, but her choice 
must be made there, if not made before—the power of 
retracing her steps, without the stick, being forbidden. 
Straight and fair to look upon were the charming 
boughs of the lofty trees—fit scions of such noble an- 
cestry ; and each would have felt honoured by her pre- 
ference; but the silly maid went on, and on, and on, 
and thought within herself, that at the termination of 
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her journey she could find as perfect a stick as any of 
those which then courted her acceptance. By and 
bye, the aspect of things changed; and the branches 
she now encountered were cramped and scragged— 
disfigured with blurs and unseemly warts. And when 
she arrived at the termination of her journey, behold ! 
one miserable, blighted wand, the most deformed she 
had ever beheld, was all that remained within her 
reach. Bitter was the punishment of her indecision 
and caprice. She was obliged to.take the crooked 
stick, and return with her hateful choice, amid the 
taunts and the sneers of the straight tall trees, who, 
according to the fashion of the good old fairy times, 
‘were endowed not only with feeling and reason, but 
with speech ! 

Many,. I fear me, are the crooked sticks which “the 
ancient of days,” by a strange infatuation, compel 
themselves to adopt. And much might be gravely 
and properly said upon this subject, for the edification 
of young and old ; but the following will be better than 
grave discussion, and more to the tastes of those who 
value scenes from real life. 

“Lady Frances Hazlitt, Charles! Surely the most 
fastidiois might pronounce her handsome ?” 

“¢ My dear fellow, you must permit me to correct 
your taste. Observe, I pray you, the short chin, and 
that unfortunate nose; it is absolutely retroussé.” 

“It may be a little opposed to the line of beauty— 
calculated to overset it, perhaps; but did you ever see 
such a glorious brow ?”? ‘* Mountainous!’’ ‘Such 
expressive eyes?” ‘¢ Volcanoes!” ‘‘ Psha!—such 
grace 2?” 

“ Harry,”’ replied the young nobleman, smiling ac- 
cording to the most approved Chesterfield principle, 
removing his eyeglass, and looking at his friend with 
much composure, “‘ you had better, I think, marry 
Lady Frances yourself.” " 

“ You are a strange being, my good lord,” replied 
his friend, after a pause. ‘‘I would wager a good 
round sum that, notwithstanding your rank, fortune, 
and personal advantages, you will die—or, at all 
events, not marry until you are—a veritable old bache- 
lor. I pray thee, tell me, what do you require ?—A 
Venus ?—A Diana ?—A Juno ?—A—a—” 

“Simply a woman, my dear fellow ; not indeed one 
of those beings arrayed in drapery, whom you see mov- 
ing along our streets, with Chinese features, smoke- 
dried skins and limbs that might rival those of a Her- 
cules ; nor yet one of your be-scented, spider-waisted 
priminies, who lisp and amble—assume a delicacy 
which they never felt, and grace which they never 
possessed. My ideas of woman’s perfections—of the 
perfections, in fact, which I desire, and—I may say”’ 
—Lord Charles Villiers was certainly a very hand- 
some and a very fashionable man, and yet his modesty, 
I suppose, made him hesitate in pronouncing the lat- 
ter word)—“ I may—I think—say deserve,” gaining 
courage as he proceeded, ‘are not as extravagant as 
those required by your favourite Henri Quatre. He 
insisted on seven perfections. I should feel blessed if 
the lady of my love were possessed of six.” 

“ Moderate and modest,” observed his friend, laugh- 
ing; ‘‘I pray you tell me what they are ?” 

“Noble birth, beauty, prudence, wit, gentleness, and 
fidelity.””- Sir Harry Beauclerc drew forth his tablets, 
and on the corner of the curiously-wrought memorials 
engraved the qualities Lord Charles had enumerated, 
not with fragile lead, but with the sharp point of his 
penknife. ‘Shall I add,” he inquired, ‘*that these 
requisites are indispensable ?” 

** Most undoubtedly,” replied his lordship. 

“ Adieu, then, Charles—Lady Frances’s carriage is 
returning, and as you declare fairly off, I truly tell 
you that I will try to make an impression on her gen- 
tle heart; you certainly were first in the field, but as 
you are insensible to such merit, 1 cannot think you 
either deserve to win or wearit. Adieu! au revoir!” 
And with a deeper and more prolonged salute than the 
present courtesies of life are supposed torequire, thetwo. 
young fashionables separated—one lounging listlessly 
towards the then narrow and old-fashioned gate which 
led from Hyde Park into Piccadilly, trolling snatches 
of the last cavatina, which the singing of a Mara or a 
Billington had rendered fashionable; the other pro- 
ceeding, with the firm and animated step that tells 
plainly of a fixed purpose, to meet the respectable fa- 
mily carriage, graced by the really charming Frances, 
only daughter of the Earl of Heaptown. 

To look forward for a period of five-and-twenty 
years blanches many a fair cheek, and excites the glow 
of hope and enthusiasm in those of vigorous and deter- 
mined character; while the beauty trembles for her 
empire—the statesman for his place—the monarch even 
for his throne—those who have nothing to lose, and 
every thing to gain, regard the future as an undefin- 
able something pregnant.with light and life; to such, 
diamond-like are the sands that sparkle in the hour. 
glass of Time, while the withered hand which holds 
the mystic vessel is unheeded or unseen. So be it— 
so, doubtless, it is best. One of the choicest blessings 
bestowed by the Creator on the creature is a hopeful 
spirit ! 

Sr seaoioredies summers had passed over the brow 
of Lord Charles Villiers since Sir Harry Beauclere 
noted on his tablet the six indispensable qualities the 
young nobleman, would require in, his wife, The lord 
still remained an unmarried and an admired man, 
seeking to find some lady worthy his affections. It 
js true that some of the young creatures, just come out, 
on whose cheek the blush of innocence, and modesty 


still glowed, and whose untutored eyes prated most 
earnestly of what passed in the sacred citadel, called 
heart—such creatures, I say, did discover, to the sad 
annoyance of their speculating mothers, and sensible 
—(heaven bless the word !)—sensible chaperons, that 
Lord Charles’s once. beautiful hair was now indebted 


‘to “the Tyrian dye” for its gloss and hues and that, 


moreover, a most ingenious scalp mixed its artificial 
ringlets with his once exquisite curls, that the belles 
(whom a few years had rendered stayed mammas, and 
even grand—I cannot finish the horrid word) used to 
call, in playful poetry, ‘“‘ Cupid’s bowstrings.” Then 
his figure had grown rotund: he sat long after din- 
ner, prided himself upon securing a cook fully equal 
to Ude—(I write it with all possible respect)—equal 
to Eustache Ude in his best days ; descanted upon the 
superiority of pheasant dressed en galantine, to that 
served in aspic jelly ; and gained immortal honour at 
a committee of taste, by adding a most piguant and 
delightful ingredient to Mr Dolby’s ‘‘ Sauce él’ Au- 
rore.” These, gastronomical propensities are Sure 
symptoms of increasing years and changing  constitu- 
tion; but there were characteristics of ‘‘ old boyish- 
ness” about Lord Charles, which noted him as a 
delightful gentleman “‘ of a certain age.’ \A rich silk 
handkerchief was always carefully folded, and placed 
within the bosom of his exquisitely made Stultz, ready 
to wrap round his throat when he quitted the delight- 
ful crush room of the delightful Opera, to ascend his 
carriage: then an occasional twinge reminded him of 
the existence of gout—a most unpleasant reminiscence 
in the galopade, which he was hardy—I had almost 
said fool-hardy—enough to attempt. Had he not been 
so perfectly well bred, he would have been considered 
touchy and testy: the excellent discipline of the old 
school fortunately preserved him from those bachelor- 
like crimes, at all events in ladies’ society : and what- 
ever spleen he had, he wisely only vented on those 
who could not return it; namely, his poor relations, 
his servants, and occasionally, but not often (for he 
was a member of the society for preventing cruelty to 
animals), on his dogs and horses. However, his figure 
was as erect, if not.as graceful as ever; and many a 
fair lady sighed at the bare idea of his enduring tothe 
end in single misery. 

Sir Harry Beauclerc never visited London except 
during the sitting of Parliament; and it was univer- 
sally allowed that he discharged his duties as M. P. 
for his native county with zeal and independence. 
Wonderful to say, he neither ratted nor sneaked ; and 
yet Whigs, Tories, and Radicals, treated him with 
deference and respect. He had long been the husband 
of her who, when our sketch was commenced, was 
known as Lady Frances Hazlitt; and it would be rare 
to behold a move charming assembly of handsome and 
happy faces than their fireside circle presented at the 
celebration of merry Christmas. The younger por- 
tion of this family were noisily and busily occupied at 
a game of forfeits, while those who considered them- 
selves the elders of the juvenile set, sat gravely dis- 
cussing matters of domestic or public interest with 
their parents, when a, thundering peal at the portal 
announced the arrival of some benighted visitor. I 
am not about to introduce a hero of romance at such 
an unseemly hour—only our old acquaintance Lord 
Charles, who claimed the hospitality of his friend as 
protection against an impending snow-storm. When 
the family had retired for the night, a bottle of royal 
Burgundy was placed on the table as the sleeping cup 
of the host and his guest; old times, were reverted to; 
and Sir Harry fancied that there was more design 
than accident in the visit with which he had been 
honoured. This feeling was confirmed by Lord 
Charles drawing his chair, in a confidential manner, 
towards his friend, and observing that ‘‘he was a 
lucky and a happy fellow to be blessed with so lovely 
a family and so amiable and domestic a companion.” 
Sir Harry smiled, and only replied that he was happy ; 
and he hoped his friend would not quietly sink into 
the grave without selecting some partner, whose smiles 
would gild the evening of his days, &c. &c. A fine 
sentimental speech it was, but ill timed ; for the gal- 
lant bachelor suffered it to proceed little farther than 
‘“‘ evening,” when he exclaimed, “ Faith, Sir Harry, 
you must have strange ideas. Evening! I consider 
myself in the prime and vigour of existence ; and I have 
serious ideas of changing my condition—it is pleasant 
to settle before one falls into thesere and withered 
leaf. And although, as I said before, I feel myself in 
the very vigour of life, yet it is time to determine. 
You are considerably my senior ‘i 

“ Only a few months, my dear friead ;—my birth. 
day isin May, yours in the January of the next year.” 

“Indeed! Well, to tell you the truth (it is how- 
ever a profound secret, and I rely on your friendship), 
Tam really a married man !—There—I knew I should 
surprice you. I shall surprise every body.” 

“ Most sincerely do I wish you joy, my dear lord, 
and doubt not your choice is fixed upon one who will 
secure your happiness. I am sure Lady Frances will 
be delighted at an introduction. Your pardon one 
moment, while I relate a most extraordinary coinci- 
dence. Do you remember my noting down the six 
perfections which you required the lady of your choice 
to possess ?—-perhaps you recollect it was some five- 
and—But no matter—well, the tablets upon which I 
wrote this morning—only this very morning, I was 


looking over a box of papers, and, behold ! there they | 


were—and do you know (how very odd, was it not?) 
1 put them in my waistcoat pocket,” continued the 


worthy baronet, at the same moment drawing them 
forth, “intending to show them to my eldest son—for 
there’s a great deal—I assure you I speak in perfect 
sincerity—a great deal—_my dear lord, what is the 
matter ?—you look ill.” To confess the truth, Lord 
Charlgs appeared marvellously annoyed—he fidgetted 
on his chair—the colour heightened on his cheek, and 
he finally thrust the poker into the fire with terrific 
violence. ‘* Never mind the tablets, my good friend,” 
said he at last; ‘men change their tastes and opi- 
nions as they advance in life—I was a mere boy then, 
you know, full of romance.” ‘ 


“ Your pardon, my lord—dess of romance than most, 
young men,”’ replied the persevering and tactless ba- 
ronet, who was, moreover, gifted with a provokingly 
good memory, ‘* decidedly Jess of romance than most 
young men—and not such a boyeither. Here are the 
precious mementos. First on the list stands ‘ NOBLE 
BIRTH ;’ right, right, my dear lord, nothing like it— 
that (entre nous) is Lady Frances’s weak point, I con- 
fess ; she really carries it too far, for she will have it 
—that not even a royal alliance could purify a citizen.” 
Lord Charles Villiers looked particularly dignified as 
he interrupted his zealous friend. “It is rather un- 
fortunate,” he observed gravely, ‘‘ that I should have 
chosen you as my confidant on this occasion ; the fact 
is, that, knowing how devilish proud all my connec- 
tions are, and my Mary—what a sweet name Mary 
is !_-you remember Byron’s beautiful lines, 


‘I have a passion for the narne of Mary!’ 


—my Mary’s father was only a merchant—a—a citi- 
zen—a very worthy—a most excellent man—not ex- 
actly one of ws—but a highly respectable person, I as- 
sure you: his name is Scroggins.” 

“< Powers of fashion !”? mentally ejaculated the ba- 
ronet, “will it—can it be believed—the courted, the 
exquisite Lord Charles Villiers—‘ the glass of fashion 
and the mould of form’—the star, the idol of fon and 
taste—married—positively married to Molly Serog- 
gins of Bunhill Row !” 

‘JT am anxious, I do confess, that Lady Frances 
should receive Lady Charles Villiers here,” persevered 
his lordship, after a very long pause; and I can an- 
swer for it, that the native and untutored manners of 
my unsophisticated bride would gain hourly upon her 
affections.” 

“‘ Of course—of course, we shall be most happy to 
receive her ladyship,” stammered forth the baro- 
net; “ and doubtless her BsEauTy”’—glancing at the 
tablets 

“ Pardon me, Sir Harry,” interrupted the noble- 
man; ‘‘ you must not expect what in our world is de- 
nominated Beauty ;—she is all animation— 

«Happy nature, wild and simple’— 
rosy and laughing, but not a beauty, believe me.” 

Again the astounded baronet pondered. ‘ Whata 
subject for Almack’s !—the rosy (doubtless signifying 
red-faced), laughing (meaning romping) daughter of 
some city butterman, thrust into the peerage by the 
folly.of a man who might have plucked the fairest, 
noblest flower in the land !” e 

“ At all events,” he said, when his powers of arti- 
culation returned, ‘‘ your lady is endowed with both 
PRUDENCE and wit, and nothing so likely to create 
a sensation in the beau monde as such a combination.” 

“Oh, yes—prudence.I dare say she will have, much 
cannot. be expected from.a girl of seventeen; and as 
to wit, between you and me, it is a deuced dangerous 
and troublesome weapon, when wielded by a woman.” 

“A flirt and a fool, I suspect,” again fancied Sir 
Harry, ‘‘in addition to her other qualifications.” 

‘‘GENTLENESS and FIDELITY,’’ he ejaculated, fix- 
ing his eyes on the unfortunate tablets, while Lord 
Charles, evidently determined no longer to endure 
the baronet’s untimely reference to the detestable me- 
morials, snatched them (it is perfectly astonishing 
what rude acts polite persons will sometimes perform) 
from the hand of his friend, and flung them into the 
fire. 

“ Heavens and earth, sir! what do you mean by 
such conduct ?” said Sir Harry, at the same time 
snatching them from the flames. “ These ivory slates 
are dear to me as existence. I must say that I con- 
sider such conduct very ungenerous, ungentlemanly,”” 
&c. &c. One angry word produced another; and 
much was said which it would ill befit me to repeat. 
The next morning, even. before the dawn of day, Lord 
Charles Villiers had quitted Beauclerc Hall, without 
bidding a single farewell either to its lady or its 
master, 

“* There !” ‘exclaimed the baronet, placing the fa- 
shionable “ Post” in Lady Frances’s hand at the break- 
fast table one morning, about three months after the 
above scene had taken place; “I knew how it would 
be; a pretty fool that noble friend of mine, Lord 
Charles Villiers, has made of himself, I never knew 
one of these absurdly particular men who did not 
take the erooked stick at last. By Jove, sir,” (to his 
son), ‘“you shall marry before you are five-and-twenty, 
or you shall be disinherited! The youthful mind is 
ever pliable ; and the early wed grow into each other’s 
habits, feelings, and affections. An old bachelor is 
sure either to make a fool of himself, or be made a 
fool of. You see his lordship’s wife has publicly shown 
that she certainly did not possess the last of his: re- 
quisites—FriIDELITY—by eloping with her footman. 
1 will journey up to town on purpose to invite Lord 
Charles here, and make up matters; he will be glad 
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to escape from the desagremens of exposure just now, 
as he is doubtless made a lion of for the benefit—as 
Sir Peter Teazle has it—of all old bachelors,”’—Zdin. 
Literary Journal. 


THE INVENTION OF “IRISH BLACKGUARD.” 


Lunpy Foor, the celebrated snuff-manufacturer, 
some six-and-twenty years ago, had his premises at 
Essex Bridge, in Dublin, where he made the common- 
scented snuffs then in vogue. In preparing the 
snuffs, it was usual to dry them by a kiln at night, 
which kiln was always left in strict charge of a man 
appointed to regulate the heat, and see the snuffs 
were not spuiled. The man usually employed in this 
business, Larey by name, a tight boy of Cork, chanced 
to get drunk over the “cratur’’ (4. ¢. a little whisky), 
that he had gotten to comfort him, and, quite regard- 
less of his watch, fell fast asleep, leaving the snuff 
drying away. Going his usual round in the morn- 
ing, Lundy Foot found the kiln still burning, and its 
guardian lying snoring with the fatal’ bottle, now 
empty, in his right hand. Imagining the snuff quite 
spoiled, and giving’ way to his rage, he instantly be- 
gan belabouring the shoulders of the sleeper with the 
atick he carried. 

“ Och, be quiet wid ye; what the devil’s the matter, 
master, that ye be playing that game?” shouted the 
astounded Larey, as he sprung up and capered about 
under the influence of the other’s walking cane. 

“ You infernal scoundrel, I’ll teach you to get 
drunk, fall asleep, and suffer my property to get 
spoiled,” uttered the enraged manufacturer, as each 
word was accompanied by a blow across the dancing 
Mr Larey’s shoulders. 

“Stop! stop! wid ye, now! sure you would’nt be 
afther spaking to ye’r ould sarvant that way—the 
snuff’s only a little dryer, or so, may be,”’ exclaimed 
“the boy,” trying to soften matters. 

“You big blackguard you, didn’t you get drunk 
and fall asleep ?” interrogated his master, as he sus- 
pended his arm for a moment. 

“Och, by all the saints, that’s a good ’un now— 
where can be the harum of slaaping wid a drop or so? 
besides—but hould that shilellah—hear a man spake 
raison.” < 

Just as Lundy Foot’s wrath had in some degree sub- 
sided in thie serio-comic scene, and he had given the 
negligent watcher his nominal discharge, who should 
come in but a couple of merchants? They instantly 
gave him a large order for the snuffs they were usually 
in the habit of purchasing, and requested to have it 
ready for shipping by the next day. Not having near 
so large a quantity at the time by him, in consequence 
of what had happened, he related the occurrence to 
them, at the same time, by way of illustration, point. 
ing out the trembling Larey, occupied in rubbing his 
arms and back, and making all kinds of contortions. 

Actuated by curiosity, the visitors requested to look 
at the snuif, although Lundy Foot told them, from 
the time it had been drying, it must be burnt to a 
chip. Having taken out the tins, they were observed 
to emit a burnt flavour any thing but disagreeable, 
and on one of the gentlemen taking a pinch up and 

utting it to his nose, he pronouuced it the bess snuff 

e had ever tasted. Upon this, the others made a si- 
milar trial, and all agreed that chance had brought it 
to a degree of perfection beforeunknown. Reserving 
about a third, Lundy Foot sold the rest to his visitors. 
The only thing that remained now was to give it a 
name; for this purpose, in a facetious mood, arising 
from the sudden turn affairs had taken, the master 
called his man to him who was lingering near—‘‘ Come 
here, you Irish blackguard, and tell these gentlemen 
what you call this snuff, of your own making.” 

Larey, who did not want acuteness, and perceived 
the aspect of things, affected no trifling degree of 
sulky indignation, as he replied—“ And is it a name 
ye’r in want of, sir ?—fait I should have thought it was 
the last thing you couldn’t give; without, indeed, 
you've given all your stock to me already. You may 
even call it ‘Irish Blackguard,” stidd'of one Michael 
“Larey.” 

Upon this hint he spake, and as many a true word 
is spoken in jest, so was it christened on the spot. 
The snuff was sent to England immediately, and to 
different places abroad, where it soon became a fa- 
vourite to so great a degree, that the proprietor took 
out a patent, and rapidly accumulated a handsome for- 
tune. Such are the particulars connected with the 
discovery of the far-famed Lundy Foot, or Irish Black- 
ert ‘or which we are indebted to a member of the 

ish bar, who was a resident in Dublin at the time.” 
—Miller’s Nicotiana. ? 


LIBERTY. 

Shame! that any should have been found to speak 
lightly of liberty, whose worth is so testified—whose 
benefits are so numerous and so rich. Moralists have 
praised it—poets have sung it—the gospel has taught 
and breathed it—patriots and martyrs have died for 
it. As a temporal blessing, it is beyond all compari- 
son and above all praise. It is the air we breathe— 
the food we eat—the raiment that clothes us—the sun 
thatenlightens, and vivifies, and gladdens, allon whom 
‘it shines, Without it, what are honours and riches, 
and all similar endowments ? - They are the trappings 
of a hearse—thiey are the garnishings of a sepulchre ; 
and with it the crust of bread, and the cup of water, 
and the lowly hovel,.and the barren rock, are luxuries 


knows what liberty is, and can be glad and happy when 
placed under a tyrant’s rule, and at the disposal of a 
tyrant’s caprice, is like the man who can laugh and 
be in merry mood at the grave, where he has just de- 
posited all that should have been loveliest in hiseye, and 
all that should have been dearest to his heart. What 
is slavery, and what doesit do? It darkens and de- 
grades the intellect—it paralyses the hand of industry 
—it is the nourisher of agonising fears and of sullen 
revenge—it crushes the spirit of the bold—it belies the 
doctrines, it contradicts the precepts, it resists the 
power, it sets at defiance the sanctions, of religion—it 
is the tempter, and the murderer, and the tomb, of 
virtue—and either blasts the felicity of those over 
whom it domineers, or forces them to seek for relief 
from their sorrows in the gratifications, and the mirth, 
and the madness, of the passing hour.—Dr A. Thom- 
son’s Sermons, 1829. 


ST DOMINGO, OR HAITI. 


ALL the world has heard of the revolution which, up- 
wards of thirty years since, was effected in the island 
of St Domingo, in the West Indies, by the rising of 
the slave population, and the massacre of their French 
masters. The subsequent establishment of a free go- 
vernment of blacks, and the absence of all foreign or 
white interference in the government of the island, 
naturally raise our curiosity, and lead us to inquire 
how these negroes have conducted their affairs, or if 
they be in reality more comfortable than they were 
under the surveillance of the French and Spanish mo- 
narchies. The publication ofa work entitled, “‘ Notes 
on Haiti’’ (such being now the ordinary name of. the 
country), by Charles Mackenzie, Esq. late his ma- 
jesty’s consul-general in Haiti, gives us an opportu- 
nity of gleaning a number of instructive particulars 
regarding this interesting republic, and may here be 
taken advantage of. The period of Mr Mackenzie's 
visit was 1826-7. It will be recollected that the po- 
pulation of Haiti still speak the French language. 

“ Port-au-Prince, the capital of the island, and the 
seat of government, is situated at the bottom of avery 
deep bay, and nearly surrounded by marshy ground. 
Under a burning sun, it is eminently unhealthy, and 
its insalubrity is not a little increased by the interrup- 
tion that the sea-breeze meets with in its progress from 
the island of Genave, which blocks up the entrance to 
the bay. During the months of May, June, July, 
August, and September, the heat is most intense; for 
a considerable time my thermometer reached ninety- 
nine degrees every day intheshade. The consequence 
of these concurrent causes is mortal disease among 
new comers. The climate and new rum are omnipo- 
tent. The practice of attending funerals is carried to 
an extraordinary height, and I can with truth declare 
that all the invitations I received for the first six 
months of my residence were to funerals. 

I have been repeatedly asked, is there any court in 
Haiti? Were I to answer directly, I should say that 
there is none according to the European standard, and 
I suspect that thereis nothing to correspond with the 
republican levees of Washington. Sunday is the only 
fixed public day, and at six o’clock in the morning the 
President receives all persons, whether natives or fo- 
reigners. Besides these weekly exhibitions, there are 
three days consecrated by the thirty-fourth article of 
the revised constitution of 1816 to public festivity, and 
in each of these the President holds a public court, 
The days are the lst of January, the anniversary of 
Haitian independence; the 2d of April, that of the 
birth of Petim, the founder of the republic; and lst 
of May, that of the establishment of the ‘ Féte d’ Agri- 
culture.’ 

The subjects or citizens of the district of Port-au- 
Prince were divided into three great classes; viz. a 
very few white men—every shade of colour between 
white and black—and the negroes. In the order of 
their numerical proportions, they stand thus: black, 
coloured, white. The first two of these classes are 
again subdivided in reality (though all professing a 
common allegiance) into all the national distinctions 
of Europe and America ; for by the forty-fourth article 
of the constitution, all Indians, Africans, and their 
descendants, whether of mixed or pure blood, may be- 
come citizens after a residence of twelve months. The 
residence, however, is often dispensed with, though 
contrary to the theory of the constitution. Hence 
Haiti, in general, becomes a place of refuge to all 
persons of those classes, who either have, or suppose 
themselves to have, reason to be dissatisfied with 
their own country; and the capital, from natural 
causes, is the place of principal resort, especially on 
first emigration. The remainder are native-born 
Haitians, having every peculiarity of opinion that may 
be imagined to have been engendered by their situa- 
tion and circumstances. Such at least is the opinion 
of the best-informed persons, natives as well as stran- 
gers. Notwithstanding the discordance of these ma- 
terials, the government asserts that all the feelings 
and prejudices, either of the olden time, or on the sub- 
ject of colour, or on that of natural origin, have been 
absorbed by intense patriotism: others, again, aver 
that in no part of the world do prejudices and feelings 
exist to so great an extent as in the capital itself, and 
I am disposed to fear that the latter opinion is the 
most correct, from many facts ; but most especially so 
from the maintenance of the 38th article of the con- 
stitution, which proscribes all whites from being citi- 


zens, in spite of the conviction of the most enlightened 
of the chiefs, who, I cannot but believe, reluctantly 
defer to the prejudices of the many. I made many in- 
quiries on this point; for besides its importance in 
determining the political concord of the republic, I 
was curious to ascertain how far a revolution, pre- 
ceded by an hostility to prejudice of colour, had ended, 
with reference to what has been professed to be its 
most active immediate cause.” 

We cannot but esteem the above account of the state 
of citizenship as exceedingly worthy of attention. It 
no less than appears that in the vaunted black repub- 
lic of Haiti there is a law to prevent white men be- 
coming free citizens, or, in the words of the 38th 
article of the constitution, “Aucun blanc, quelque 
soit sa nation, ne pourra mettre les pieds sur ce terri- 
toire a titre de maitre ou de proprietaire.”” Alas, for 
poor human nature. We are informed by the author 
that the indolence which pervades all ranks and 
all hues of the people, is a striking feature in their 
character. <A general air of listlessness, which may 
be aptly described as “a death-like languor which is 
not repose,” pervades all classes. This national in- 
dolence of the free blacks of Haiti is described as be- 
ing the means of keeping the country almost in a state 
of nature. To such an extent is this carried, that 
whole districts are now found covered with tall rank 
weeds, which within the last thirty years were covered 
with sugar establishments. Of a place called Lator, 
the author mentions that there were “formerly one 
thousand seven hundred carreaus (each containing 
about three hundred and eighty square French feet) 
in canes; above one thousaid five hundred slaves 
were employed on it; three sugar mills were con- 
stantly at work, and excellent sugar was made. Now 
about seven carreaus are in cultivation ; not fifty la 
bourers are employed ; and the only produce is a little 
syrup and tafia, which last is retailed in a small shop 
by the road side, in front of the President’s residence. 

“The very little field labour effected is generally 
performed by elderly people, principally old Guinea 
negrves. No measures of the government can induce 
the young creoles to labour, or depart from their ha- 
bitual licentiousness and vagrancy. The whole body 
of proprietors constantly lament the total incapacity 
of the government to enforce labour. In reply to in- 
quiries I made respecting corporal punishments, I 
have the following answers :—The laws recognise no 
other punishment than fine and imprisonment with 
hard labour, although it is no uncommon thing to see 
the soldiery and military police use a ‘species of heavy 
jointed cane in a most arbitrary and sometimes cruel 
maaner; but almost always, from the natural obsti- 
nacy of the negroes, without the intended effect. The 
few young femalés that live on plantations seldom as. 
sist in any labour whatever, but live in a constant 
state of idleness and debauchery. This is tolerated by 
the soldiery and military police, whose licentiousness 
is gratified by this means. The rent of land is from 
two to three dollars an acre, and money is lent at:75 
per cent per annum !” 

The author afterwards informs us that in that por- 
tion of the island formerly under the Spanish govern- 
ment, the inhabitants, coloured and black, are very 
superior in point of moral character, and exhibit in- 
dustrious habits. Nearly the whole of the foreign 
commerce of the country is conducted by foreign mer- 
chants, as the credit of the natives is not so generally 
established either at home or abroad, as to command 


‘| the confidence of European and North American ship- 


pers; but the business of the foreigner is exceedingly 
limited by the 21st article of the law of patents. The 
purchasers from the foreigner cannot, under such re- 
gulations, be the great body of consumers. An inter- 
mediate class is thus created, chiefly, if not exclusively 
composed of women called ‘“‘ marchandes,” who em- 
ploy a number of hucksters that traverse the country. 
The principal articles of import are linens, cotton 
goods of all kinds, some few woollens, cutlery, iron 
goods, wines, brandies, provisions (beef, pork, and 
fish), flour, butter, cheese, lard, candles (chiefly sper- 
maceti), refined sugar, oil, lumber generally, coarse 
iron goods, earthen ware, tin plates, &c. The staple 
produce of the-country is coffee ; besides which there 
is cotton, logwood, lignumvite, mahogany, cigars, 
tortoise-shell, hides, cocoa, cassia, tobacco, raw sugar, 
wax, ginger, &c. Nothing conveys such a striking 
picture of the indolent habits of the people, and of 
the political distractions which for many years they 
laboured under, as the deplorable fact that the exports 
from the island have declined to comparatively no- 
thing since the date of its emancipation from the 
French and Spanish yoke. Sugar, for example (says 
Macculloch), since 1789, has fallen off from 141,000,000 
to 32,866 Ibs. ; coffee from. about 77,000,000 to little 
more than 32,000,000 lbs. ; cotton from 7,000,090 to 
620,000 lbs. ; indigo from 758,000 lbs. to nothing ; 
molasses from 26,000 lbs. to nothing, &c. What a 
comment does this short statement furnish on the 
comparative value of compulsory and free West India 
labour! The result is painful to the mind of the 
philanthropist, as well as the adherent of a generous 
code of political economy. 


Lone Breaxrast.—A farmer observing his ser- 
vant along time at breakfast, said, “‘ John, you make 
a long breakfast.” ‘‘ Master,” answered John, ‘a 
cheese of this size is not so soon eaten as you would 
think of.” 
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HIGHLAND STORIES. 
ROBERT ROBERTSON. 
Axsovur the beginning of the last century, a party of 
twelve Camerons made a creach or foray into the lands 
of Robertson of Struan, and carried off all the cattle 
upon one particular farm. 
theft was discovered, Robert Robertson, called Bane 
on account of nis fair complexion, who was the son of 
the farmer, and nearly related to the laird, took his 
broadsword and target, and though but a stripling, 
set out instantly in pursuit of the robbers. He came 
up to them on the top of a hill between Rannoch and 
Lochaber, and accosting the leader of the Camerons, 
demanded back his father’s cattle. This was of course 
refused, and the party seemed to ridicule the chival- 
rous violence of the youth; but Robert challenged 
their commander to single fight; and as it was not 
consistent with the Highlander’s notions of honour 
to refuse, the challenge was accepted. Before engag- 
ing, the leader desired his. men to stand back, and 
upon no account to interfere, orto use Robertson badly, 
in case of his gaining the victory. A tough personal 
combat then ensued, in which it was soon seen that 
Robbie Bane’s youthful ardour was no fit match for 
the cool practised vigour of his opponent. His strength 
becoming exhausted, he was on the point of yielding 
himself, when a slight advantage of ground put it in 
his power to finish the combat with honour and suc- 
cess. Getting upon a small hillock, which placed him 
rather above his antagonist, he collected all his re- 
maining strength for one tremendous blow, which, 
though given at random, fortunately felled the Came- 
ron, and decided the contest in hisfavour. The reavers 
were dreadfully incensed at the fall of their leader, 
and would perhaps have dispatched the victor upon 
the spot, had not their attention been directed to the 
recovery of the fallen man. While they were busied 
about him, young Robertson went to a rivulet to wash 
his wounds; and while he was stooping down, one of 
the Camerons levelled a gun at his head, but was pre- 
vented from shooting by a companion, who said that 
they ought at least to delay their vengeance till the 
fate of their wounded clansman was determined, 
This was agreed to by all present, and Bane was 
forthwith seized, and conducted along with the van- 
quished hero to a bothy in the neighbourhood, where 
he was seated in the den end upona seat of turf to 
await the issue. Cameron was laid out in the other 
end of the house, and his companions watched anxi- 
ously over him, | While they were thus engaged, 
Robert Bane took the opportunity to whisper a girl of 
the cottage, and desired her to goto Rob Roy, who 
was then in the neighbourhood, to tell him that a 


Robertson was in distress (mentioning the name of the. 


place), and that his presence was earnestly entreated. 
The girl executed her errand with dispatch, and Rob 
Roy hastening off, entered the cottage with twenty- 
four followers just as Cameron breathed his last. Rob 
mingled with the throng, heard the story, expressed 
some sympathy, and concluded by taking Robertson 
under his protection, and leading him from the cottage, 
to the great disappointment of the Camerons, who 
glared fiercely at their intended victim, though they 
durst not fall upon him in such company. The gal- 
lant Macgregor conducted the young Highlander into 
Rannoch, the ground of his chief, where he left him, 
desiring him to present his compliments to the laird, 
and telling him that he might now consider himself safe 
from immediate danger, though caution would be re- 
quired in all his future intercourse with the Camerons, 
After this, Robertson was engaged in both the rebel- 
lions, was the father of a family, and died at a good 
old age. But somuch was his dread of the Camerons, 
that he never slept without his arms all around his 
pillow, and never heard a door suddenly open, with- 
out drawing his dirk and standing upon the defensive. 
He could not be suddenly approached without betray- 
ing some emotion, and none durst rouse him from his 
sleep except his wife, so apt would he have been to 
plunge his weapon in their bosom. 


A HIGHLAND FUNERAL. 


Highland funerals are usually celebrated with a 
great deal of festivity. At their late wakes, or watch- 
ings of the corpse, many games used to be played; but 
now decorum has substituted the amusements of 
dancing and drinking for all other divertisements. 
Two young men once concerted to give the company 
a fright, and it was to be done in the following man- 
ner :—One of them secretly contrived to shift the 
corpse from the bed, and to put himself in its place, 
with the intention of starting up in sight of the 
mourners, on the signal of a whistle being given by 
his companion. All was prepared, and the. dance 
went merrily on for some time, when the young man, 
judging it time to give the signal, whistled softly to- 
wards the bed upon which the supposed dead body 
was extended. To hissurprise, his companion did not 
start up as he expected. Again he whistled, and no 
notice was taken of his signal. He whistled yet louder, 
and again-and again, and in the extremity of the mo- 
ment gave vent to a certain expressive modulation. of 
motes, meant to convey ? sense of impatience and 
alarm, and which has siuce been converted into a 
regular and well-known tune. But his companion 
was still silent, and apparently without motion. He 
at last went up to the bed, and threw down the clothes, 
when he found his friend as cold as the corpse which 
he had meant to represent. He was actually dead, 


In the morning when the }' 


If this event was brought about through the influence 


of a peculiar state of feeling, arising from his situa- 
tion, how mysteriously horrible must that’ feeling 


have been ! ‘ 


SCOTLAND IN 1661. 


(Extracted from Ray’s Itineraries. ] 


AvueusT the 17th, we travelled to Dunbar, a town 
noted for the fight between the English and Scots. 


The Scots generally (that is, the poorer sort) wear, 


the men blue bonnets on their heads, and some russet ; 
the women only white linen, which hangs down 
their backs as if a napkin were pinned about them, 


When they go abroad, none of them wear hats, but a 


party-coloured blanket, which they call a plaid, over 
their heads and shoulders, 
us seemed none of the handsomest. They are not very 


The women generally to 


cleanly in their houses, and but sluttish in dressing 
their meat. Their way of washing linen is to tuck 


up their coats, and tread them with their feet in a tub. 


They have a custom to make up the fronts of their 
houses, even in their principal towns, with fir boards, 
nailed one over another, in which are often made many 
round holes or windows, to put out their heads. In 
the best Scottish houses, even the king’s palaces, the 
windows are not glazed throughout, but the upper 
part only ; the lower have two wooden shuts or folds, 
to open at pleasure, and admit the fresh air. The 
Scots cannot endure to hear their country or country- 
men spoken against. They have neither good bread, 
cheese, or drink; they cannot make them, nor will 
they learn, Their butter is very indifferent, and one 
would wonder how they could contrive to make it so 
bad. They use much pottage made of coal-wort, which 
they call keal, sometimes broth of decorticated barley. 
The ordinary country houses are pitiful cots, built of 
stone, and covered with turves, having in them but 
one room, many of them no chimneys, the windows 
very small holes, and not glazed. In the most stately 
and fashionable houses in great towns, instead of ceil- 
ing they cover the chambers with fir boards, nailed 
on the roof withinside. They have rarely any Jel- 
lows or warming pans. 
places there to lay on but one sheet as large as two, 
turned up from the feet upwards. The ground in the 
valleys and plains bears good corn, but especially beer 
—barley or bigge, and oats, but rarely wheat and rye. 
We observed little or no fallow grounds in Scotland ; 
some layed ground we saw, which they manured from 
sea wreck. The people seem to be very lazy, at least 
the men, and may be frequently observed to plow in 
their cloaks. It is the fashion of them to wear cloaks 
when they go abroad, but especially on Sundays. 
They lay out most they are worth in cloaths, and a 
fellow that hath scarce ten groats besides to help him- 
self with, you shall see come out of his smoaky cot- 
tage clad like a gentleman. There hath formerly 
been a strong castle at Dunbar, built on a rock upon 
the sea, but it is now quite ruined and fallen down. 
Yearly, about this time, there is a great confluence of 
people at Dunbar to the herring-fishing ; they told us 
sometimes to the number of 40,000 persons; but we 
did not see how so small a town could contain, indeed 
give shelter to, such a multitude, 

August the 19th.—We went to Leith, keeping all 
along on the side of the Fryth. By the way we viewed 
Tantallon Castle, and passed over to the Basse Island, 
where we saw on the rocks innumerable of the soland 
geese. The old ones are all over white, excepting the 
pinion or haid feathers of their wings, which are black. 
The upper part of the head and neck, in those that 
are old, is of a yellowish-dun colour. They lay but 
one egg a-piece, which is white, and not very large. 
They are very bold, and sit in great multitudes till 
one comes close up to them, because they are not wont 
to be scared or disturbed. The young ones are es- 
teemed a choice dish in Scotland, and sold very dear 
(1s. 8d. plucked.) We eatofthemat Dunbar. They 
are in bigness little inferior to an ordinary goose. 
The young one is upon the back black, and speckled 
with little white spots, under the breast and belly 
grev. The beak is sharp pointed, the mouth very 
wide and large, the tongue very small, the eyes great, 
the foot hath four toes webbed together. It feeds 
upon mackrell and herring, and the flesh of the young 
one smells and tastes strong of these fish. 

We saw few of the scout’s eggs, which arevery large 
and speckled. It is very dangerous to climb the rocks 
for the young of these fowls; and seldom a year pass- 
eth but one or other of the climbers fall down and 
lose their lives, as did one not long before our being 
there. The Laird of this Island makes a great profit 
yearly of the soland geese taken; Iremember they 
told us L.130 sterling. There is in the isle a small 
house, which they call a castle; it is inaccessible and 
impregnable, but of no great consideration in a war, 
there being no harbour, nor any thing like it. The 
island will afford grass enough to keep thirty sheep. 
They make strangers that come to visit it burgesses of 
the Basse, by giving them to drink of the water of the 
well which springs near the top of the rock, and a 
flower out of the garden thereby. The island is 
nought else but a rovk, and stands off the land near a 
mile; at Dunbar you would not guess it above a mile 
distant, though it be thence at least five. We found 
growing in the island, in great plenty, beta marina, 
lychnis marina nostra, malva arborea marina nostra, 
and cochlearia rotundifolia. By the way, also, wesaw 
glasses made of kelp and sand mixed together, and 
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calcined in an oven. The crucibles which contained 
the melted glass, they told us, were made of tobacco- 
pipe clay. 

At Leith we saw one of those citadels built by the 
Protector, one of the best fortifications that ever we 
beheld, passing fair and sumptuous. Thereare three 
forts advanced above the rest, and two platforms. 
The works round about are faced with freestone to- 
wards the ditch, and are almost as high as the high- 
est building within, and withal thick and substantial. 
Below are very pleasant, convenient, and well-built 
houses for the governor, officers, and soldiers, and for 
magazines and stores ; there is also a good capacious 
chapel, the piazza, or void space within, as large as 
Trinity College (in Cambridge) great court. This is 
one of the four forts. The other three are at St 
Johnston’s, Inverness, and Ayr—the building of each 
of which (as we are credibly informed) cost above 
L.100,000 sterling; indeed I do not see how it could 
cost Jess. In England it would have cost much more. 

Angust the 21st, we went on northward as far as 
Stirling, 24 miles. By the way we saw the king’s 
palace at Linlithgow, built in the manner of acastle; 
a very good house, as houses go in Scotland. There 
is a small lough or standing water on two sides of the 
house. This lough formerly was never without swans’! 
but Mr Stuart, one of the bailiffs of the town, told us 
a strange story of those swans which left the lake when 
the house was taken and garrisoned by the English ; 
and although two were brought on purpose for trial, 
yet would they not stay there; but at the time of the 
king’s coming to London, two swans, nescio unde sponte 
et instinctw proprio, came hither, and there still con- 
tinue. 

Dumfries.—Here, as at Dunbar and other places, we 
observed the manner of their burials, which is this— 
when any one dies, the sexton or bellman goeth about 
the streets, with a small bell in his hand, which he 
tinkleth all along as he goeth, and now and then he 
makes a stand, and proclaims who is dead, and invites 
the people to come to the funeral at such an hour. 
The people and minister many times accompany the 
corpse to the grave at the time appointed, with the 
bell before them, where there is nothing said, but only 
the corpse laid in. The minister there, in the public 
worship, doth not shift places out of the desk into the 
pulpit. They commonly begin their worship with a 
psalm before the minister comes in, who, after the 
psalm is finished, prayeth, and then reads and ex- 
pounds in some places, in some not; then another 
psalm is sung, and after that their minister prays 
again, and preacheth asin England. Before sermon, 
commonly, the officers of the town stand at the church- 
yard gate with a joined stool and a dish, to gather the 
alms of allthat come tochurch. The people here fre- 
quent their churches much better than in England, 
and have their ministers in more esteem and venera- 
tion. They seem to perform their devotions with 
much alacrity. There are few or no sectaries or opi- 
nionists among them ; they are much addicted to their 
church government, excepting the gentry, who love 
liberty, and care not to be so strictly tied down. 
The country abounds with poor people and beggars. 
Their money they reckon after the French manner. 
A bodel(which is the sixth part of our penny) they 
call tway pennies, that is with them twopence; so 
that upon this ground, twelve pennies, or a shilling 
Scotch (that is, six bodels), is‘a penny sterling. The 
Scotch piece marked with XX, which we are wont to 
call a Scotch two-pence, is twenty-pence Scotch, that 
is, two-pence sterling, wanting two bodels, or four 
pennies Scotch ; the piece with XL is four-pence ster- 
ling, four bodels; and so one shilling sterling is 
twelve shillings Scotch. Thirteen-pence halfpenny 
English, a marct Scotch. One pound Scotch, twenty- 
pence sterling. One bodel they call tway perinies (as 
above); two bodels, a plack ; three bodels, 2 bawbee ; 
four bodels, eight pennies; six bodels, one shilling 
Scotch. 


ADULTERATED FLOUR. 

When you are about to try the quality of flour, pro- 
ceed as follows :—Grasp a handful, give it a sharp 
squeeze, and set the lump on the table. If it holds 
together and preserves the form of the cavity of the 
hand, the flour is good; but if the lump soon falls 
down, the flour is adulterated. When the adulterant 
is ground bones, or plaster of Paris, the lump of flour 
falls down immediately ; but when whiting or pipe- 
clay is present, the lump keeps its form a little longer. 
The presence of much bran is detected by the colour 
and feel of the flour; but in this case also the grasped 
specimen soon crumbles. Genuine flour retains the 
fine impressions of the grains of the skin much longer 
than any which is adulterated. Rub a little of the 
flour between the palms of your hands when they are 
moist; if you find any resistance, the flour contains 
whiting. Moisten the fore-finger and thumb with a 
little sweet oil, and rub.a small quantity of the flour 
between them. If the flour is pure, you may rub it 
for any length of time without its becoming sticky and 
adhesive; the flour in the meantime becomes nearly 
black. But if whiting be present, the flour will soon 
be worked up into the consistency of putty, which 
will retain the original white colour, or nearly so. 
Mix a little flour with water in a tumbler, then drop 
a little numatic acid into the water. If any chal- 
or whiting ‘be present, an effervescence will be pro- 
duced by the discharge of carbonic acid gas.—Domes- 
tic Chemist, 
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THE COURT OF EGYPT. 


‘Two or three miles fom Cairo, approached by an avenue of syca- 
mores, is Shubra, a favourite residence of the Pachaof Egypt. The 
palace on the banks of the Nile is not remarkable for its size or 
splendour, but the gardens are extensive and beautiful, and adorned 
by a kiosk, which is one of the most elegant and fanciful creations 
1 can remember. 

Emerging from fragrant bowers of orange trees, you suddenly 
perceive before you tall and glittering gates rising from a noble 
range of marble steps. These you ascend, and, entering, find 
yourself in a large quadrangular colonnade of white marble. It 
surrounds a small lake, studded by three or four gaudy barques, 
fastened to the land by silken cords. The colonnade terminates 
towards the water by a very noble marble balustrade, the top of 
which is covered with groups of various kinds of fish in high relief. 
At each angle of the colonnade the balustrade gives way to a flight 
of steps, which are guarded by crocodiles of immense size, admir- 
ably seulpturea, and all in white marble, On the farther side, the 
colonnade opens into a great number of very brilliant banqueting- 
rooms, which you enter by withdrawing curtains of scarlet cloth, 
a colour vividly contrasting with the white-shiming marble of which 
the kiosk is formed. It is a favourite diversion of the Pacha him- 
self to row some favourite Cireassians in one of the barques, and 
to overset his precious freight in the midst of the lake. As his high- 
ness piques himself upon wearing a caftan of calico and an exterior 
robe of coarse cloth, a ducking has not for him the same terrors it 
would offer to a less eccentric Osmanlee. The fair Circassians, 
shrieking with their streaming hair and dripping finery—the Nu- 
bians rushing to their aid, plunging into the water from the balus- 
trade, or dashing down the marble steps—all this forms an agreeable 
relaxation, after the labours of the divan, 

All the splendour of the Arabian Nights is realised in the court 
of Egypt. The guard of Nubians, with their black glossy counte- 
nances, clothed in scarlet and gold, waving their glittering Damas- 
eus sabres, and gently bounding on their snow-white steeds, is, 

erhaps, the most picturesque corps in the world, The numerous 
paren, the crowds of civil functionaries, and military and naval 
officers, in their embroidered Nizam uniforms, Ahe vast number 
of pages and pipe-bearers, and other inferior but richly attired at- 
tendants, the splendid military music, for which Mehemet Ali has 
an absolute passion, the beautiful Arabian horses and high-bred 

medaries, altogether form a blending of splendour and luxury 
which easily reeall the golden days of Bagdad, and its romantic 
ealiph, 

Yet this court is never seen to greater advantage than in the 
delicious summer palace in the gardens of Shubra. During the fes- 
tival of the Bairam, the Pacha generally holds his state in this en- 
chanted spot, nor is it easy to forget that strange and brilliant 
seene. The banqueting-rooms were all open and illuminated, the 
eolonnade full of guests ia gorgeous groups, some standing and 
conversing, some seated on small Persian carpets, smoking pipes 
beyond all price, and some young grandees lounging in their crim- 
son shawls and scarlet vests over the white balustrade, and fling- 
ing their glowing shadow over the moonlit water—from every 
quarter bursts of melody, and each moment the river breeze 
brought gusts of perfume on its odorous wings.—New Monthly 
Magazine. 


vi MENDICITY IN ANCIENT TIMES. 


In every age and country there has existed a large class 
of persons dependent upon others for the means of sub- 
sistence. This is a necessary consequence of the state of 
society, and, to a certain extent, is requisite to its exist- 
ence, although, if carried too far, it becomes dangerous 
and burtful. Among the Greeks and Romans, and in 
the ancient world generally, a great mass of the popula- 
tion was in a state of slavery; but it was at the same 
time sure of being clothed, fed, and, in general, well 
treated. Those who were not in a state of slavery were 
supported by government; and when misery was likely 
to incréase from any unexpected calamity, public works 
were undertaken to give them employment, It is to this 
eause that Piiny attributes the construction of the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt. Herodotus says, that in that country 
there were judges of police in each canton, whose busi- 
ness it was to receive, from time to time, from the in- 
habitants, a report of their professions, their means of 
subsistence, and the condition of their families, 
idle were punished as dangerous to the state. Solon, in 
like manner, made idleness synonomous with infamy, and 
ordered the Areopagus to inquire how individuals gained 
a livelihood. All were allowed to exercise some trade ; 
and he who did not bring up his son to a profession, was 
deprived of his reciprocal claim for assistance in his old 
ave. In Rome during the republic, and at the period of 
its highest glory, begging was unknown; and one of the 
principal duties of the censors was, to make diligent in- 
quiry into the manner in which the citizens lived. As the 
republic sunk into the empire, and as the empire dege- 
nerated from power to weakness, the strict regulations 
of ancient Rome were forgotten ; idleness and debauchery 
took the place of activity and virtue, and in a short time 
beggary was established almost as a profession. The 
Dolce Farnienti, so well known among the modern Ita- 
lians, began to form the enjoyment of the poor as well as 
therich. The primitive Christians, supposing they were 
following the model of their Divine Master, recommended 
poverty and contemplation as the surest means of pleas- 
ing the Divinity. But this poverty and contemplation, 
at first conscientiously practised, soon degenerated into 
beggary and idleness ; and, in the reign of Constantine, 
the number of beggars (for they deserved no other name) 

rofessing the religion of Christ, had multiplied so as to 
ie: almost a scourge to the state. This prince, in his 
anxiety to check the increase of so dangerous an evil, 
and, at the same time, to insure assistance and relief to 
the votaries of a religion which he himself had embraced, 
constructed various hospitals to receive and maintain 
them ; but these were of little avail, as the persons for 
whom they were designed preferred to wander through 
the country. The number of paupers increased as Eu- 
rope became sunk in the darkness of the middle ages, 
and it was not diminished by the liberal donations which 
were so common. It became a sort of duty to heaven 
to succour the poor and indigent. The church of Rome 
forcibly recommended the plentiful distribution of alms ; 
and, whilst the abuses and bigotry of that church cannot 
be palliated, it must be allowed that it never failed in 
charity to the dependent classes of society. In fact, the 
only establishments of the time which merited the cha- 
racter of magnificence, were founded, in agreat measure, 
for the relief of the poor ; and the many religious houses 
which were so splendidly endowed, served, in many re- 
spects, as hospitals and asylums, to which the indigent 
flocked for assistance. In the early periods of the French 
monarchy, there was no lack of charitable bounty. Clo- 
vis II., who reigned in 638, dissipated all his father’s 
wealth in feeding the poor during a year of scarcity, and 
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in founding,’on the instigation of St Lardry, Bishop of 
Paris, the Hotel Dieu of that city. Charlemagne was 
no less attentive to the condition of his poorer subjects ; 
but he was more enlightened in the manner in which he 
displayed his charity. He published an ordonnance, en- 
forcing the necessity of each seigneur and abbé providing 
for the maintenance of the poor of his own territory, and 
preventing them from wandering over the country as 
beggars. He further authorised all private persons, who 
should detect individuals begging under the pretence of 
feigned infirmities, to seize them, and reduce them to 
servitude. But great events soon succeeded in the his- 
tory of France. The irruption of the Saracens, and 
subsequently the spirit of the Crusades, occupied the 
minas of men to the exclusion of every thing else; and 
the legislature, in consequence, being engrossed with 
more critical and important matters, the number of the 
idle and indigent increased in the absence of any at- 
tempts to repress them.* 


THE TRUE POET. 


Tue child of impulse and passion, yet retaining all the 
simplicity and easy confiding faith of childhood ; impa- 
tient, impetuous, and full of life, with the blood ever 
running races through his veins, yet ever under the guid- 
ance of reason—not cold and pale as she is wont to be 
painted, but wise with an earnest wisdom, and warm 
with the glow and freshness of an earlier clime ;—he 
must be skilled in human nature,-and not only must he be 
familiar with the spoken word and the visible act, but 
with that philosophy according to which these are regu- 
Jated. He must ponder deeply the motives of the heart, 
and be able, by a quick and divining sympathy, to pene- 
trate into its very retirements. He must cherish his ima- 


gination, and cultivate his taste, by a careful study of 


all those whose works give evidence that they felt within 
them the strivings of the diviner mind; not to imitate, 
but to gain directions which may guide him to those 
guarded and enchanted fountains of inspiration from 
whence they themselves have drawn. He must be 
learned in all the branches of hum. n knowledge, that his 
mind may be full of associations. He must become mas- 
ter of the most copious vocabularly, that copia verborum, 
not less important to the poet than the orator; and not 
only take pains to acquire command of words, but he 
must study into their powers, and busy himself in learn- 
ing all those reflected shades and hues of meaning, with 
which they have been tinged by association, as if they 
had been dipt ‘‘in the warm flush of a rainy sunset :” for 
this is the distinguishing peculiarity of a poetic dialect, 
that its words not only suggest the single and immediate 
idea to the mind, but come linked with a thousand beau- 
tiful, though dim, remembrances. But his most anxi- 
ous labour ought to be to cultivate his own heart—to 
cleanse it from all the taints which it acquires by coming 
in contact with the world. He must strive earnestly to 
purify his imagination : to fill his mind with noble desires 
and motives; to divest himself of every selfish, local, or 
party prejudice ; to become, in truth and in deed, aciti- 
zen of the world; to ennoble and expand his heart till 
it become a great sea, which shall gather tribute from 
the fountains of the whole earth, to purify and again give 
back their contributions in the shower and the fruitful 
dew. He must strive to make himself perfect in all good, 
wise, and great things, and to become a living example 
of that perfection upon which his soul’s eye should be 
for ever fixed. Thus educated, those restless yearnings 
of the spirit, those unquenchable desires, ever thirsting 
for satisfaction, yet never satisfied, which form the real 
moving power that impels the true poet forward, will be 
left free to act ; and those high instincts ‘‘ haunting the 
eternal mind, a presence, that will not be put by,” will 
find for themselves a tongue and a ready utterance.— 
North American Review. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF HUNGARY. 


Tue Hungarian nation, ancient and picturesque, and pe- 
culiarly characterised as it is, appears to be at present 
little known, and perhaps still less cared for, in England. 
Our indifference is singularly ungrateful; for there is 
scarcely an European country in which the Anglo-mania 
rages more fiercely than in that slighted land. 

The Hungarians are fond of attempting to prove a na- 
tional resemblance between themselves and the English ; 
although, as a wreck of absenteeism, Ireland might surely 
afford them a closer parallel : but all who are acquainted 
with the morgue and presumption of the Magyar charac- 
ter, can appreciate the compliment intended by the ex- 
pression ‘of such an opinion. The English language has 
been of late years extensively cultivated among the higher 
classes ; and the names of our popular writers and artists 
have become familiar in their mouths as household words. 
The portraits of Scott and Byron, and engravings after 
the works of Wilkie and Harlowe, are among their most 
common domestic ornaments. I should, however, be 
understood to allude simply to the inhabitants of their 
chief cities—of Presburg, Pesth, Ofen, or Caschau; for 
the provinces still remain in the lowest state of mental 
and moral degradation. 

At the university of Pesth, there is a professorial chair 
for the English language, with a liberal endowment. It 
is at present filled by an intelligent Frenchman—a soldier 
of Napoleon’s army, who has compiled in Latin, for the 
use of the students, an English Grammar, Dictionary, and 
other class-books, which have been honoured with the 
commendation of the critics of Gottingen. The works 
first placed in the hands of the scholars of Pesth, are the 
Vicar of Wakefield and Shakspeare’s Comedies! But 
the writings of Scott, Byron, and Moore, with some of 
our best periodicals, are in extensive circulation. 

Nor are our manufactures less appreciated. I noticed 
that bobinée, or English bobbinet, was lavishly distributed 
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upon the dresses of the recent carnival; and that the 
price of five hundred florins, mun, or fifty guineas, was 
affixed to a set of Staffordshire crockery in a warehouse 
in Buda; while the most beautiful Vienna porceiain was 
valued at a third of the sum. The sign of ‘the English 
Lord” adorns several distinguished tailors’ shops in the 
capital—typified by the effigy of “a fine, gay, bold-faced 
villain,” in top boots, a hunting frock, and a brown beaver, 
or in an imitation of Werther’s costume. 

I venture to record these unimportant circumstances, 
to show that, while our sole or chief acquaintance with 
Hungary is derived from Dr Bright’s excellent yolume,’ 
there is scarcely an event of English life—a folly of Lon- 
don fashion—or an invention of British industry, which 
does not find admirers, and commentators, and imitators. 
among the Hungarians of respectable degree. 

Since the publication of the work to which I have al- 
luded, fourteen years of peace and tranquillity have done 
much towards the amelioration and advancement of a 
nation, which can scarcely claim more than to be con- 
sidered as a connecting Jink between the barbaresque 
and civilised Europe. Pesth—the modern capital—is 
extending its Regent Streets and Waterloo Places along 
the banks of the Danube, and requires only a permanent 
bridge, to form, in its union with Buda, one of the finest 
cities of the Austrian States; a city exhibiting, in the 
ancient walls of Ofen, the dignity of historical interest ; 
and in the opulence and activity of her modern rival, a 
cheering instance of commercial prosperity. It seems 
probable, indeed, that should some change occur in the 
policy of the Austrian cabinet, Hungary, with an amended 
constitution, may claim that place among the nations of 
Europe from which she has been so long degraded. 
Were I to describe more fully the condition of this un- 
happy land, and the oppression by which it is daily pol- 
luted, I might create feelings of very painful interest in 
its favour ; but I am aware that my limited acquaintance 
with the language of the people, and my ignorance of 
the classic tongue far more familiarly in use among them, 
might betray me into exaggeration.— Hungarian Tales. 


THE DROP OF DEW. 
By Anprew MARVELL. 

See how the orient dew, 

Shed from the bosom of the morn, 
Into the blowing roses, 
Yet careless of its mansion new, 

For the clear region where ’twas born, 
Round in itself ineloses ; 
And in its little globe’s extent, 
Frames as it can its native element. 
How it the purple flower does slight! 

Searce touching where it lies ; 

But gazing back upon the skies, 
Shines with a mournful light, 

Like its own tear, 
Because so long divided from the sphere. 
Restless it rolls and insecure, 
Trembling lest it grow impure, 
Till the warm sun pities its pain, 
And to the skies exhales it back again. 


So the soul, that drop, that ray 
Of the clear fountain of eternal day, 
Could it within the human flower be seen, 
Remembering still its former height, 
Shuns the sweet leaves and blossoms green ; 
And recollecting iis own light, 
Does in its pure and circling thoughts express 
The greater heaven in an heaven less. 
In how coy a figure wound, 
Every way it turns away ; 
So the world excluding round, 
Yet receiving in the day; 
Dark beneath but bright above, 
Here disdaining, there in love : 
How loose and easy hence to go; 
How girt and ready to ascend ; 
Moving but on a point below, 
It all about does upwards bend. 
Such did the manna’s sacred dew distil, 
White and entire although congeal’d and chill; 
Congeal’d on earth ; but does dissolving run 
Into the glories of the Almighty sun. 


FLORENCE. 

Wuite the eye rests on this far-famed and beautiful city, 
its magnificent edifices, fine architecture, and antique 
buildings, rising in dark and imposing majesty, its bridges 
and its noble river, watering, far as the eye can reach, 
the vale of the lovely Arno, the mind insensibly wanders 
back, and recalls the days when turbulence and bloody 
feuds raged within the walls; when, on the surrounding 
amphitheatre of hills, now luxuriant with the olive and 
vine, and richly studded with peaceful dwellings, stood, 
proudly frowning, the castellated towers of the feudal 
chief, at once the terror and protection to the city. Of 
these towers scarcely a trace remains. The architecture 
of Florence is grand and gloomy beyond that of all other 
cities in Italy. Were’ these singular buildings displayed 
by greater breadth of street, or if these imposing fabrics 
could be translated to other cities, the vast and magni- 
ficent character which distinguishes the Tuscan style 
would then be seen. To this hour Florence bears the 
aspect of a city filled with nobles and their domestics— 
a city of bridges, churches, and palaces. Every build- 
ing has a superb and architectural form; the streets 

are short, narrow, and angular, and each angle presents 
an architectural view, fit to be drawn f>rascene in a 

theatre ; each house isa palace, and a palace in Florence 
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is a magnificent pile, of a square and bulky form, of a 
grand and gloomy aspect, with a plain front, extending 
from two to three hundred feet, built of huge dark grey 
stone, each measuring three or four feet. A coarse 
ruble work rises in a solid form to twenty or thirty feet 
in height. A great grooved stone, or slybolate, sets off 
the building from the street, forming a seat which runs 
the whole length of the front, and which, in feudal 
times, was occupied by the dependents of the family, 
avho there, loitering in the sultry hours of the day, lay 
asleep under the shelter of the broad deep cornice, which, 
projecting from the roof, threw a wide shade below. The 
immense stones of this coarse front bear huge iron rings 
in capacious circles, in which sometimes were. planted 
the banners of the family; at others, they were filled 
with enormous torches, which, in times of rejoicing, 
burned and glared, throwing a lengthened mass of 
lights along the walls. Not unfrequently merchandise 
was displayed drawn through these rings, and sometimes 
also they served for tying up the horses of the guests. 
The first range of windows, which are ten feet from the 
ground, are grated and barred with massive frames of 
iron, resembling those of a prison, and producing an ef- 
fect singularly sombre and melancholy. The front 
of this building has, on the second floor, styled piano 
nobile, a plain and simple architrave. The windows 
are high and arched, placed ata considerable distance 
from each other, and are ten or fifteen in number, ac- 
cording to the extent of the front. They were often so 
high from the floor within, that in turbulent times, when 
the house was itself a fortress, the besieged, leaping up 
three or four steps to the window, would from thence 
view and annoy the enemy. The third story is like the 
second in plainness and in the size of the windows. The 
roof is of a flat form, with a deep cornice and bold pro- 
jecting soffits, which gives a grand, square, and magnifi- 
cent effect to the whole edifice. The chimneys are 
grouped into stacks, the tops of which, increasing in bulk 
as they rise in height, resemble a crown: the slates with 
which they are constructed are placed in such a manner 
as to produce the effect of ventilation, having a plited 
form, resembling the fan heads of the inside of a mush- 
room. This gives a rich and finished aspect to the most 
trivial or most undignified part of the building. Immense 
leaden spouts, that project three or four feet, collect the 
waters which, in the great rains of these countries, fall 
with extreme violence, descending with the rush and noise 
of torrents from the roof. Two or three long flat steps 
lead to the porch of the palace, and the entrance is by a 
high arched massive iron gate, the doors of which are 
cross-barred, studded with iron and bronze nails, and the 
ornaments of the panels are richly covered and embossed. 
The effect of these gates is very splendid. They open 
into a cortile or court, the base of which is encircled by 
a high arched colonnade, supported by marble columns. 
Beautiful gardens often adjoin the palace, and through a 
corresponding gate or iron railings the eye rests on the 
luxuriant verdure of rich foliage. It was under these ar- 
cades, shaded from the noontide, and cooled by the 
waters of the fountain which occupy the centre of the 
court, that the rich merchandise of the east, the silks, and 
shawls, and fine linen, and all the valuable manufactures 
of Tuscany, lay spread out, as in a place of exchange ; 
while under vast arched and vaulted chambers was stored 
the wealth which was there brought forsale. Entering 
from this court, a great staircase leads to a suite of noble 
chambers, halls, and saloons, hung with silks and richly 
adorned. The lofty ceilings are finely painted; the beams 
are always displayed, but are carved, ornamented, and 
gilded, so as to form a splendid part of the whole. The 
arcades of the court support the galleries, which, in for- 
mer times, were generally filled with fine paintings, 
statues, vases, and precious relics of antiquity. In such 
palaces, the rulers, the magistrate, the noble, and the 
merchant, dined, surrounded by their femily and adher- 
ents. The manner of the times bore a character of manly 
simplicity, which singularly contrasted with the splendour 
of the rich possessions, and the importance of their po- 
litical sway among nations.—Bell’s Italy. 


ANECDOTES. 

On Burns’s first appearance in Edinburgh he was 
introduced, among many others, to Mr Taylor, the 
overweening parochial schoolmaster of Currie, who 
was also a competitor in verse-making, and whose 
opinion of his own merits far overbalanced what little 
estimation he might have formed of the plain unlet- 
tered peasant of Ayrshire, whose name was as yet new 
to the public. Mr H , at whose table Burns was 
a frequent guest, invited Taylor one day to dine with 
them, when the evening was spent with the usual 
good humour and jocularity. Taylor had brought his 
manuscript poems, a few of which were read to Burns, 
for his favourable opinion previous to printing. Some 
of the' passages were odd enough, such as, 


“Rin, little bookie, round the warld loup, 
Whilst I in grave do lie wi a cauld doup,” 


at'which Burns laughed exceedingly. Notwithstand- 
ing the pedantic and absurd perversity of the poems, 
he gave him a recommendatory line to the printer. 
Next morning Mr H—— meeting Taylor, inquired 
of him what he thought of the Ayrshire poet. ‘ Hoot,” 


quoth the self-admiring pedagoguge, ‘the lad ’ill do— 
considering his want 0’ lear, the lad’s weel eneugh.”” 

An appreciation of self over the superior accom- 
plishments of others, is not confined to the school- 
master of Currie, as the two following anecdotes here 
printed for the first time will show :— Commodore 
Elliot, who distinguished himself so much by captur- 
ing Thurot, was one day crossing the Frith of Forth 
in a Kinghorn pinnace, and, for want of any thing 
better to amuse himself with, he asked permission to 
steer the vessel. ‘* Gad, sir!’ said the commodore, 
when he used to relate the anecdote, “I thought my- 
self a good steersman. I had taken the helm of my 
own vessel when chasing Thurot. It did not appear, 
however, that my qualifications made a great impres- 
sion upon the master of this boat; for, soon after, I 
heard him say to his son (a lurching boy), ‘ Jock, tak 
the helm out o’ that man’s hand, for he canna steer 
nane.’”’ 

Formerly an old man used to excite the commisera- 
tion of the passengers between Leith and Edinburgh, 
by his screeching performance on a wretched clario- 
net. One day a distinguished clarionet player, who 
had been brought down from London for a kind of 
musical festival, happened to come within hearing of 
this poor old man. He went up, and, begging a loan 
of the instrument, fitted on a new mouth-piece, and 
played a tune in his usual brilliant style. The friend 
of the performer then asked the old man what he 
thought of it. ‘Oh, if he practises,” said the men- 
dicant, “ he'll aiblins come on.” 

; REVENGE. 

A person being asked why-he had given his daugh- 
ter in marriage to a man with whom he was at enmity, 
answered, “ I did it out of pure revenge.” \ 
ve ine ANG ere oe 2) TRU eee eS ENE Le EEE EN o8 

OLD BURGH LAWS. 

THERE is an old work, called ‘““Quontam ATTa«- 
CHIAMENTA” (because these are the first two words 
in the Latin copy), which contains all the laws for 
regulating society in our royal burghs, about the time 
of Robert Bruce, and his immediate successors. Many 
of these laws cast a very steady light upon the state 
of Scotland at that time, so far as the mercantile part 
of the community was concerned ; and we therefore 
think it may be worth while to present a few extracts 
to our readers, so that they may form a judgment as 
to the comparative comforts of that and the present 
age. 

Whenever a burgess in those days died, his heir- 
at-law could claim certain of his goods and chattels, 
whatever might be the directions of the testament. 
From the list of articles which could be so claimed, 
we arrive at a tolerably distinct idea of the furniture 
of a burgess’s house at that period. Mention is made 
of ** the best boord [table], ane boord-claith, ane tow- 
ell, ane bassin, ane lawer, the principall bed with the 
sheits, and the rest of the claithis pertaining to ane 
bed, ane feather bed, the best'leid, with the masking- 
fatt, ane gyll-fatt, ane barrell, ane gallon, ane kettil, 
ane brander, ane posnett, ane bag to put money in, 
ane calcruik, ane’ chimney, ane water-pot, ane kist, 
ane kuke, ane pleugh, ane wane, ane cart, ane charit, 
the greatest brassen pot, and ane littell pot and pan, 
ane rosting-iron, ane girdill, ane mortar, ane pastell, 
ane dish, ane dibler, ane charger, ane cuppie; gif 
there be twelve or mae spunes, the heire shall have 
twelve; gif there be bot twelve, or fewer, he sould 
have botane; he shall also have ane steele, ane furnse, 
ane flaill, the weyes, with the wichts, ane spaid, and 
ane aix.”-+ 

From the forms of challenge for the Chamberlain 
air, a kind of convention of burghs held at Edinburgh, 
it appears that a shameful degree of turpitude and 
faithlessness: pervaded almost every portion of the com- 
munity, and that the laws were completely disre- 
garded even by their proper ministers; as, had not 
such been the case, the Chamberlain could never have 


‘supposed it possible for men to commit such flagrant 


acts of impropriety as the following:—The taster of 
aill “‘sa filled his belly in the time of tasting,” that 
he lost the very taste of his mouth, and could not give 
a discreet opinion of the liquor submitted to his judg- 
ment. The fleshers sold their meat in secret places, 
and not in their open booths. The baxters did not 
make their bread in loaves agreeable to the money of 
the realm, as “bread for ane pennie, bread for ane 
halfpennie, and bread for ane farthing ;’’ neither did 


t We get an idea of the accoutrements of the Scottish soldiery 
of Bruce's time, from the statute attributed to him, in thervolume 
entitled the “ Regiam Magistatem.” Every man having’ ten 
pounds worth of land was to have for his body, and for defence of 
the realm, ‘ane sufficient acton, ane basnet, and ane glove of 
]-late, with ane spear and sword. Quha has not ane acton and 
basnet, shall have ane gude habergeon, and ane gude airn jak for 
his body, and ane airn knapiskay, and gloves of plate.” Every 
man having the value of a cow in gudes “‘sall have ane bdw with 


ane schaiff of arrows, that is, twenty-four arrows cr ane spear.” 


they make all the kinds of bread required by law, ag 
“ane fadge, symmel, wastell, pure clean breade, mixed 
bread, and bread of trayt.”” The millers occupied a 
greater space betwixt the ‘‘happer and the millstane 
for their awin profite than the law permitted ; which 
was nae mair space nor ane sommer wand of ane hazel 
tree.” But the souters were the greatest rogues of 
all. They “made shoon, boots, and other graith, be- 
fore the hides were barkit ;” and they never scrupled 
to sew their goods with ‘false rotten threid, throu 
the quhilk the shoon are tint before they are half 
worne.” These consummate rascals, also, ‘did not 
give their leather gude oil and tauch [tallow], but 
water and salt !”” The enormities of the taillyeours 
seem to have been nothing more than those alleged so 
oft against their descendants; for they were con- 
stantly making “over mickle refuse and skaithis in 
men’s claith,” and “ took pieces and shreds, and other 
small things.” 

Great anxiety is expressed in the burgh laws, that 
persons having goods to sell should not conceal the 
fact, but expose them fairly in open booths. Fleshers 
are ordered to. put their flesh “into their open win- 
dows.”’ Brewster wives are threatened with a fine of 
four pennies if they do not “ put furth ane cyne of their 
aill, without the house, by the window or by the dure, 
so that it may be seen as common toall men.” Bakers 
are commanded, also, to expose their bread either in 
their windows or in the market-place—“ not to hide 
it, otherwise they shall pay a fyne of eight shillings.” 
All persons, in general, dealing in the necessaries of 
life within the burgh, are commanded to sell to all 
people, strangers as well as indwellers, and never to 
withhold any articles for their own use, if otherwise re~ 
quired, above the value of four pennies. It may seem 
strange that, traders should have long ago required 
such a command—every man being now as anxious 
to sell as any mortal can possibly be to buy. The 
circumstances of the country must be considered for 
the true explanation of the mystery. In those early 
times, when the system of communication was so im- 
perfect, it might sometimes be difficult to procure sup- 
plies of goods, and in the case of their being only one 
dealer of a particular article in a town, he would feel 
himself under no necessity of being civil to his custo- 
mers—might even affect to seli his goods rather by 
way of favour than according to the modern ideas of 
merchants. 


The trade of the baker was in those days very im- 
portant ; and the inquirer into the early history of 
our trade corporations is constantly puzzled to account 
for the great numbers of this craft, which seems so 
irreconcilable with the recently universal practice, 
among even the middle ranks, of baking coarse barley 
and oaten bread for family use. In the early times 
we are referring to, the people must have had ovens 
in many cases wherein to bake their own bread; for 
it is statuted that no man have such an oven unless 
he be a king’s burgess. It also appears to have been 
customary for a person to keep an oven for the-use of 
his neighbours. Such an establishment was attended 
by four servants, each of whom had a small fee from 
every one who used it. 

The price of goods was in those days a matter of 
state. regulation—not, we are persuaded, from a dis- 
position to embarrass trade or tyrannise over the mer- 
cantile classess, but simply as a dernier resort to protect 
the people at large from imposition. The price of 
mutton, for instance, was to be nineteen pennies for 
the whole carcass from Whitsunday till the feast of 
St James, ten pennies from that till Michaelmas, and 
one penny from Michaelmas till Pasch: [ Haster]. 
Brewster wives were restricted to sell their ale at two 
pennies per gallon between Pasch and Michaelmas, and 
one penny from Michaelmas till Pasch. This useful 
class.of persons are enjoined to brew according to the 
consuetude of the burgh, otherwise they shall be sus- 
pended from their office of brewing. ‘And gif she 
makes gude ail, that is sufficient. But gif she makes 
evill ail, she shall pay an unlaw of aucht shillings,” 
and be set on “the cock-stule.” “The like is to be 
understood of mead as of evill ail.’’ ‘ 

It was not allowable in those days for any body to 
travel during the night, except to bring a priest to a 
sick man, to carry corn to the mill, or to pursue stolen 
goods ; and even in these cases it was necessary for 
the person travelling to make himself known to his 
neighbours before going away, and to the inhabitants 
of the towns through which he passed. No person 
was permitted to harbour a stranger longer than a 
night, unless he gave a pledge for him. All of these 
are sure signs of the insecurity of the times. : 

To conclude this picture of the wisdom and comfort 
of our ancestors, there was a solemn statute by King 
David the Second, that if any man kill his neighbour’s 
dog, he ‘‘sall walk [watch] or keep his midden for the 
space of a year and day,” thereby compensating for 
the services cf the deceased Argus, and at the same 
time enduring that pain and trouble due as the punish- 
ment of so grave an offence. - 
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Prick Turret Harrreence: 


~ NOBODY TO BE DESPISED— 
—Excepr on particular grounds of demerit. This is 
a maxim which it would be well if the world would 
pay more attention to. 

There are many people—very good people, too—who 
have a habit of speaking contemptuously or lightly of 
almost every body but themselves. There are still 
more who do not seem to consider it necessary to treat 
the absent with the least respect, but, to use the words 
of a modern writer, are remarkably candid in owning 
and showing up the faults of their neighbours. 

These, I think, are detestable practices of human 
nature—the issue of its weakness rather than its 
strength. 

When I think of a great and good character, I can- 
not conceive that he has a habit of depreciating the 
respect due to his absent friends, or of treating any of 
his fellow-creatures with scorn, unless for some spe- 
cific delinquency. Sucha person will be already too 
secure of his own reputation to seek to raise it at the 
expense of others. He will be able to take an enlarged 
view of human society, and, seeing that the condition 
of all men isin a great measure accidental, or at least 
moulded greatly by circumstances, will not despise 
any man on account of his mere place in the general 
system, but, on the contrary, give him respect in pro- 
portion to his good conduct in that place, whatever it 
may be. Such a man, also, will have too much re- 
spect for himself, to use language at any time which 
he would be ashamed to own at another time. He 
would not indulge in a tone of levity or rancour re- 
specting any man, on whose entrance accidentally into 
the room he would have to alter his style, and hypo- 
critically offer him the usual courtesies of society. 

It happens, however, that all men are more or less 
remote from the greatness and goodness of this ideal 
character. We are, as yet, only in a state of compa- 
rative approximation to those qualities ; hence we find 
that nearly all aré alike given to speak slightingly of 
each other. There are two grand causes at the bot- 
tom of this—Selfishness and Thoughtlessness. The 
former gives us such an intense appreciation of our- 
selyes, and of the rank we hold in society, that we 
speak and think as if every man and every class be- 
neath us were too mean to be entitled to the least re- 
spect; we look upon the whole as a degraded caste, 
whose very existence must only be acknowledged in- 
directly, as a thing we have become acquainted with 
by seeing it at a distance, not by having ever come in. 
contact with it. In this view of society our ordinary 
literature is very apt to confirm us. The key-note is 
there struck always in alt. The whole strain of the 
work, its characters, its philosophy, its manners, are 
presumed to be something above the common level; 
for literary men are still, after all, very much the 
slaves of the great which they used to be. If the 
writer describes humble life at all, he describes it as 
seen by a bird’s-eye view from some lofty station—not 
as seen by a person who mingles in it and partakes of 
its sympathies. Even the middle ranks of the com- 


munity, who in this country form the great mass of |. 


readers, and from which, moreover, almost all literary 
men arise, have no literature of their own: they have 
to read a literature which has been calculated for the 
sphere above them, and in which, of course, their 
sympathies must be of an imperfect character: And 
thus, after all that has been done, it still appears a 
desideratum that there should be both a literature and 
a philosophy for the human race. 

Then, as to thoughtlessness, as a cause for this uni- 
versally mutual contempt. It must be admitted, I 
should think, that if we only took a proper considera- 
tion of the noble destiny which all partake in common 


with ourselves, both in respect to the grand moral 
ends of this life, and the more sublime prospects for 
the future, we would hardly think meanly of any one, 
except, as before mentioned, on account of some spe- 
cific worthlessness. For my part, I wonder how any 
man can dare to despise a fellow-creature upon other 
grounds. Is it difference of tongue, of rank, of per- 
sonal character, of external manners, that makes you 
despise any one? What, I would ask, are all these 
distinctions to the great fellowship of our common hu- 
manity—the social end which we are working to as 
parts of a great community—as parts of a glorious 
world—or the general destiny which awaits us at the 
close of this brief life ? Reflect upon these things be- 
fore you permit yourself to think lightly of a fellow- 
creature; or, if these things are of no avail with you, 
consider what you are yourself, that you thus scorn 
another. I must say that I have often observed the 
most contemptible man to be the most contemptuous. 
There are some men who hardly make any other pre- 
tension to the respect of the world, than in so far as 
they profess to treat every thing cavalierly. But, as 
he who sheds blood must submit to have his blood shed 
by others, so are these men at length detected, and 
tossed, as they deserve, in a blanket of their own weaw 
ing. Individuals may be assured that it is not by 
proclaiming a war of contempt against the world, or 
any large number of its members, that a comfortable 
situation is to be gained for themselves. 

There is a good old national proverb, which tells us 
that the king’s errand may come in the pedlar’s road— 
that is to say, a very lofty man may occasionally have 
to take a favour from one in humble life. This is no 
mere flattering unction applied by the common people 
to themselves. It breathes the very spirit of an en- 
larged and humane philosophy. It tells us that all 
ranks of men are in reality dependent upon each other, 
and that every one, filling its proper place, is entitled 
to its proportion of regard from the rest. Treating 
the expression in its more limited sense, it instructs 
us, that, in the prospect of our being occasionally 
obliged to accept of favours from very mean hands, 
we should never treat any person beneath us with dis- 
respect—as, otherwise, with what grace can we accept 
of such a favour ? On this point I take the liberty to 
relate a simple anecdote, as told to me some years ago, 
in illustration of the subject of this essay, by the indi- 
vidual chiefly concerned—the wife of a shopkeeper in 
a country town in the north of Scotland. 

ee Be there lived a poor woman named Peggy 
Williamson, a kind of washerwoman, whom every 
body looked upon as a wretched creature. This de- 
spised and not very reputable person had a son, who 
on one occasion was taken up by the town officers for 
some trifling offence, and would have been thrown in- 
to prison, if I had not thought the case rather a hard 
one, and interceded with the magistrate in his behalf. 
Peggy, with all her faults, was not ungrateful; she 
came to me and said she never would forget my kind- 
ness. ' 

“A long time after this, in consequence of a parti- 
cular calamity, my husband’s affairs got into a very 
hopeless state. I was attending the shop one bleak 
November day. Few customers were coming in, or 
likely to come in, and our prospects were gloomy and 
dull as the atmosphere itself. I never, indeed, since 
we began business, saw a day when things seemed less 
promising. The whole street—the whole town—ap- 
peared deserted. All was desolate, cold, and wintry ; 
and, with the dread of utter ruin impending over us, 
you may suppose that our spirits were not very good. 
Well, just while we were in this dolorous state, in 
came my old friend Peggy Williamson, accompanied 


by a country girl, who, she said, wanted to provide 
herself with a number of our wares, being about to be 
married. This person expended six or eight pounds 
with us, and we could not help feeling it as a kind of 
God-send. It was, however, the result of my having 
at one time done a just, for I can hardly call it a kind 
action, to a person whom the most of people despised. 
Peggy, who’ was not perhaps aware of the full extent 
to which we appreciated her good offices, told me very 
modestly, as she left the shop with her friend, that 
she was glad to have had it in her power to recom- 
mend any body to us for goods, ‘as she never could 
forget my kindness to Tam.’ I thus satisfied. myself, 
not only that an act of ordinary benevolence is likely 
to produce its reward where it is least expected, but 
that some good feeling may exist even in those cha- 
racters, whom, on ordinary principles, we may be 
most inclined to despise.” 

Let us judge, then, or at least let us always be in- 
clined to judge, with tenderness, both of persons and 
of things. Let us not take our impressions of the cha- 
racters of our fellow-creatures from the little obvious 
fault or foible which lies upon the surface, and affords, 
of course, the subject of largest discourse to the super- 
ficial, but, dashing aside the weeds which mantle the 
surface of the character, ascertain the extent and 
sweetness of the clear water beneath. It is of great 
importance to men, but especially to young men, to 
acquire a power of judging correctly and definitely of 
every thing. They must learn tg estimate every 
thing relatively, and not be prevented from allowing 
merit, even where it exists in the smallest quantities, 
by its being mingled with a larger proportion of less 
worthy qualities. We often find one kind of merit 
denied because it is not another. A man of untutored 
genius is sneered at because he wants learning. A 
learned’ man is termed a stupid dunce or a pedant be- 
cause he wants genius. The writer of an unpretend- 
ing narrative is described by some of his invidious 
fellows as no Hume, or Gibbon, or Robertson. An 
industrious tradesman is ridiculed as a mere plodder ; 
a farmer is laughed at because he is only acquainted’ 
with country affairs. Glasgow is condemned as: de- 
ficient in the refined professional and literary classes 
of inhabitants, who reside in Edinburgh; and Edin- 
burgh is scouted for its being “not at all a place of 
business.”” These are vicious habits of thought and 
speech—if thought there can be in what argues a total 
absence of every thing like reason. 


JOCK O’ THE HORN. 
In former times the beggars of Scotland seem to have 
held a far higher rank in society than the vulgar va- 
grants of the present day. Even at the close of the 
last century, they were rather a respectable sort of 
persons, and held in no little consideration among the 
country people; but still their estimation at that late 


period was nothing compared to their importance. 


about a hundred years ago. Traditions exist of some, 
who at that time exercised the high functions of oc-’ 
casional minstrels and envoys to great families, after 
the feudal custom of keeping these officials in regular 
employment had ceased. : 

Of the latter class there once arose a mighty hero, 
who was commonly known under the appellation of 
Jock o’ the Horn. The range of his walk extended 
over the whole of the south of Scotland, and even so 
far as the frontiers of the Highlands, where he some- 
times associated with the gatherers of black mail, and 
gave information of the proper objects of attack, and 
subjects of exaction. He flourished during the period 
between the two rebellions, and died at an advanced 
age some years before the middle of the century. 
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upon a small grey horse, and was equipped in most of 
the usual accoutrements of a complete cavalier. He 
did not wear a sword, it is true, but he certainly car- 
ried fully as good a weapon, in the shape of a stout 
dagger, eighteen inches long, which was bound close 
to his body, under his clothes, bya broad leather belt. 
If he did not wear a gallant white plume on his hat, 
like what Sir Walter Scott has represented (in Roke- 
by) as the distinction of the cavalier, he sported a bon- 
net equally redoubtable, being formed of the dressed 
skin of the badger, which gave an air of indescribable 
wildness to a countenance in itself sufficiently fierce. 

Seated on his ambling palfrey, his proud, erect, and 
almost noble figure gave him all the appearance of a 
knight of romance; while the immense horn from 
which he derived his title, slung below his right arm, 

at the same time communicated another and still more 

immediate idea of his pretensions to the character. 

On approaching the castles of his friends—he was too 

proud a beggar to enter a cottage—he rode briskly up 

to the gate, and blew a loud and sonorous blast upon 

his horn, by way of announcing his arrival. His 

horse was then abandoned to the attention of the do- 

mestics, and himself ushered into the hall with great 

ceremony, as being a visitor of the utmost consequence. 

His news could be communicated to no one but the 

master of the house, or, in case of his absence, to the 

chief officer of the establishment at least. He always 

used terms of the most distant respect in addressing 

his lordly host, and paid infinite attention to every 

requisite punctilio, when their meeting took place in 

the presence of the servants; but when his news or 

his messages were delivered in private, the utmost 

familiarity prevailed; or Jock, if occasion required 

it, assumed the tone of a counsellor. In receiving the 

hospitalities of the castle, and giving his news in ex- 

change, he rather seemed to consider himself the 

obliging than the obliged party. He sat stiff and 

pompous upon his chair, giving forth intelligence of 

the most varied description—while numerous atten- 

dants listened around—to all appearance as important 
a personage as the baron whom he addressed. His 

information embraced a variety of topics; the recent 
transactions upon the Highland line; the deaths or 
marriages of the Scottish nobility, and the fetes there- 

upon, in which he had mingled; the principal affairs 

going on abroad, or in the British Cabinet; the ex- 

ploits of the Ayrshire smugglers ;’together with an 

immense miscellaneous budget, resembling in its na- 

ture that species of news which. afterwards passed in 

the papers under the general title of “ Scottish Intel- 

ligence.” 

In another capacity he was wont to assume a still 
higher tone. He was frequently employed by the 
turbulent gentry of the period as a spy upon the ac- 
tions of iheir rival neighbours, or as an ambassador 
sent to their friends. At that time the laws of Scot- 
land ‘were but weakly enforced, and the baronial 
rights of pit and gallows still existed, though not so 
often or so barbarously acted upon as formerly. The 
nobles were unsettled in their adherence to the go- 
vernment, and still retained many of the feudal enmi- 
ties which had once filled Scotland with blood and 
rapine. Of course, rebellion was a subject at all times 
in agitation ; and plots were constantly forming, with 
views of vengeance upon their neighbours, and of 
aggrandisement to themselves. Jock o’ the Horn was 
frequently employed by these as an emissary and spy. 
Sometimes he was deputed from the Lowlands to the 
Highlands, in order to sound the feelings of the gentry 
in that quarter, and again transmitted to the south 
with assurances of zeal and devotion in the favourite 
cause. At other times his errand was to take cogni- 
sance of the motions and force of the enemy, to get 
accurate intellizence of the most remarkable public 
proceedings in the country, and to receive and convey 
letters and presents smuggled into the coast from a 
certain quarter abroad. It will be perceived that he 
must have been a person of no little use at a time 
when newspapers were hardly known, and when a 

, conventional system of conveying intelligence could 
scarcely be said to exist. 

Jock o’ the Horn was altogether quite a mysterious 
sort of being. His original was involved in the most 
impenetrable obscurity : even the place of his nativity 
was unknown. All that could be discerned with any 
certainty was, that he must have belonged to Ayr- 
shire, as he spoke the dialect of that county, and seem. 
ed always to have a greater attachment to it than to 
any other district. It was thought that he was the 
natural son of some noblemanin the county. Others 
were of opinion that he was a branch of some great 
cavalier family which had suffered among the civil 
broils of the preceding century. Certain it is that he 
was poor enough to substantiate either of the theo- 
ries. Though he ‘sometimes received considerable 
guerdons for his services, and no little occasional cha- 
rity, le never hoarded money, but, on the contrary, 
spent it merrily, and kept himself in good case. 

It appeared, from his conversation, that he was far 
travelled. He was perfectly intimate with the nor- 
thern parts of France, with the Netherlands, and with 

Holland. He seemed to have made French manners 
his study, and many of his “ queerest stories” turned 
upon that subject. The intercourse, however, which 
he appeared to have had with France, was common 
at that time to many of the vagrants of Scotland, of 
whom there were few who had not seen several fo- 


reign countries, and spoke their various languages. | 


Jock was a tall and powerful man. He usually rode 


Jock o’ the Horn entertained a sincere hatred and 
contempt of the Dutch, whose habits were so much at 
variance with his own. 

Jock was a bold intrepid man, and in his time had 
engaged in many desperate enterprises. In particu- 
lar, he had once, with some followers, gained a com- 
plete victory over a band of gipsies, who were ap- 
proaching to cross a small river in Galloway. He 
planted his party in ambush by the side of the way, 
and kept quiet till the half of the enemy had passed 
the ford, when, like Wallace at the bridge of Stirling, 
he rushed out with his band, and attacked the remain- 
der. Some dreadful blows were given, and many 
severe wounds inflicted on both sides, but no lives 
were lost. Whenever this affair was mentioned in 
Jock’s presence, he did not say much himself, but 
looked with a triumphant smile, as much as to say 
that he did not like to boast of his exploits, but he 
was conscious of having done something in his day. 

The next most remarkable Ayrshire beggar af- 
ter Jock o’ the Horn, was one of a less chivalrous 
but equally interesting character, named CHARLIE 
Brown, and commonly known under the name of 
Cabbage Charlie. This man was’so noted for cunning, 
dexterity, and enterprise, that it is probable he was 
of gipsy extraction; at least it may be said that he 
exhibited many of the distinguishing characteristics of 
that race. 

The era of Cabbage Charlie was some years later 
than that of Jock o’ the Horn. He flourished during 
the period between the rebellion of 1745 and the year 
1770, about which year he was gathered to his fathers. 

The most ludicrous peculiarity attending this man 
was the great propensity he displayed for speculation 
and adventure. He indeed appeared to be gifted with 
what may be called a great mercantile genius; and if 
he had been born amidst a more commercial people, 
and under different circumstances, it is by no means 
hypothetical to suppose that he might have “ strutted 
in a bank, and clerkit his cash-account,” or “led a 
market,” or moved an exchange at a nod, with the 
best of them. As it was, he certainly did more in 
his way than could have been expected. Not con- 
tent with his own simple exertions, he kept a numer- 
ous band of beggars in pay, who went abroad as his 
servants throughout the county, and who, on coming 
back to the appointed rendezvous at the end of the 
week, gave up all the proceeds of their industry to 
him, and received a certain allowance, previously 
agreed upon, amounting to from ten to fifteen shillings 
per week. By a talent that might not have disgraced 
more celebrated names, he contrived to organise and 
reduce to a perfect system what would appear almost 
impracticable, considering the habits of those with 
whom he had to deal. He even found means of de- 
tecting the smallest dishonesty on the part of his men ; 
and he acquired such a strange influence over them, 
that they durst make no remonstrances against the 
severity of his rules, nor complain of the penalties and 
taxes to which he sometimes subjected them. Indeed, 
he was a perfect autocrat among them. 

The principles of the system which gave him this 
absolute command, and induced them to pay implicit 
obedience, were founded upon a few well-known data, 
completely calculated to produce non-resistance. 

In the first place, the persons whom he employed 
could make more of their labours by entering his ser- 
vice, than by going upon their own bottom; for it 
must be understood that the alms given by the coun- 
try people to the poor consisted chiefly of meal; and 
as none would take such an article off their hands, 
except the humblest class of cottagers, who gave them 
only half price for it, they would have suffered a very 
considerable loss, had not their master found out an 
expedient by which he got almost market price, and 
by which he could afford to allow them greater wages 
in money than they of themselves could have gained 
by disposing of their own individual collections.. Char- 
lie’s method of selling his meal was to collect and mix 
the whole contributions of his men, and to make it up 
into loads and bolls for the regular market. It thus 
escaped the hateful imputation of being ‘‘ beggars’ 
meal,” a thing generally abhorred, and only bought, 
as we have said, by the very poorest people. 

At seed-time, too, when alms were frequently given 
in the-shape of corn, Charlie found a method of selling 
the stock, more profitable to all parties, by disposing 
of it in bolls to stablers, &c. ; a method more profit. 
able, we say, than if his men had gone with it in 
smaller quantities to ostlers, when, though it might 
not be objected to on the same plea of delicacy which 
lessened the value of their meal, they would have been 
obliged to be content with a diminished price, and at 
the same time would have been led into treating the 
ostler and his insatiable myrmidons with as much as 
‘they could drink. ‘ 

In every respect, indeed, did Charlie’s deputies find 
it their interest to keep on good terms with him. Af- 
ter they had once enlisted wnder his banner, he had 
them completely in his power. If they misbehaved, 
or grew lazy, or became inattentive to business, he 
had it in his power to discharge them; and if they 
were discharged from Charlie’s employ, there was no 
more good to be expected of them in this world. They 
in a manner lost caste—they forfeited the esteem of 
the country! He contrived to undermine their exer- 
tions on all hands—he circulated evil reports concern- 
ing them—he prejudiced the minds of the country 
people against their necessities and pretensions to 
charity; in short, he ruine1 their character! They 


barked with all the royai family for Brazil. 
news excited an extraordinary mixture of sorrow and 
\joy—sorrow that such calamities should overwhelm 


firmed the sanguine anticipations of his subjects. 


either wandered about like ghosts, despised and un- 
assisted, or they had to leave the county, and seek for 
better success in a district beyond the reach of Charlie. 
Upon the principle which awards such severe pu- 
nishment to mutineers at sea, he was at all times in- 
exorable in punishing them if they grum)led at the 
extent of his profits, or the scantiness of the allowance 
he made them. In such cases, a severe fine at least 
was inevitable; and if the offence was attended with 
heinous circumstances, so as to exasperate his temper, 
he discarded them entirely from his employ. He was 
always very relentless, too, in discharging any one 
that attempted to get an increase of wages without 
leaving it to himself alone to settle the modicum of 
promotion. It is said that he once scored off about 
ten or a dozen hands, on hearing that a conspiracy 
had been entered into by a number of his band to get 
an addition to their wages by a general sirtke ! 
Nevertheless, like many other despots when they 
get their own way, Charlie was, when not fretted by 
opposition or misfortune, a kind and generous master, 
He seldom if ever failed, on settling accounts with his 
men on Saturday night, to treat them, “ brats and 
callets, and all,’? to such a seene of festivity as that 
described in the inimitable ‘‘ Jolly Beggars.” Some 
of them, too, were allowed such wages, as, consider 
ing their rank in life and little necessity of expen- 
diture, were certainly respectable. An industrious 
single man, with a good faculty of groaning, had per- 
haps ten shillings a-week; if blind, he was worth 
half a crown more. One with a wife that could tell 
fortunes was worth thirteen or fourteen shillings; if 
with eight or nine children, they were no bad bargain 
at a pound. AQ shrivelled wretch who could exhibit 
a good running ulcer in his leg, or shake a well- 
scorched arm in the eyes of the charitable, was in him- 
self worth almost as much as a whole man with ten 
children ; but the detruncated sailor who had neither 
arms nor legs, and who yet could sing one of those 
melancholy sea-songs, the cadence vf which resembles 
nothing so much as the wind whistling through the 
shrouds—whose rude but pathetic strains of 
*¢ William Glen was our eaptain’s name,” 
or, 4 we 
** T am a poor sailor, 
And far from my home !” 
while they melted the hearts of the rusties, could elicit’ 
showers of sympathy in the substantial shape of half- 
pence—such a beggar, I say, was invaluable—his de- 
serts could scarcely be stated—he was worth his weight 
in oatmeal every Saturday night! 


BRAZIL. 
BRrazit is very singularly circumstanced among the 
nations of the American continent. It is the only 
state which has not adopted the republican form of 


government; and it appears that, in not adopting it, 


the people have been benefited. By this circumstance, 
mainly, the country has been saved from many of the 
evil consequences to be apprehended from a sudden 
and violent change in the character of its institutions. 

The history of Brazil, previously to the revolution 
in 1808, caused by the removal of the royal court from 
Portugal to America, is almost nothing. -This coun- 
try, the most extensive in South America, and com- 
prehending the richest portion of that peninsula, while 
it was held by the mother country, was governed ac. 
cording to such a rigid and narrow system of colonial 


‘policy, that, even in Portugal itself, little was known 


as to its internal wealth or management. It is a eu- 
rious fact, as stated by Dr Walsh, that the Brazilian 
writers who lately published a history of their country, 


‘were chiefly indebted to our countryman Southey’s 


History of Brazil for their materials. So narrow and 
short-sighted was the policy of the government, that 
an intelligent stranger was enabled to glean more in- 
formation relative to it than'a native was permitted 
to gather from the legitimate sources of inquiry. 
Hence it was, that a nation so extensive that a year 
is required for corresponding between its remotest pro- 
vince and the capital, remained for centuries scarcely 
examined, scarcely cultivated, scarcely peopled—a 
blank in geography, anda blot upon its parent country, 

Early in January 1808, an account was received at 
Rio Janeiro, that the combined French and Spanish 
armies were entering Portugal, and that, in conse- 
quence, the prince regent, afterwards king, had em- 
“ This 


the mother country, to which the good people of Bra- 
zil were still fondly attached, and joy that an august 
monarch, of whom they entertained the most exalted 
and extravagant notions, should condescend to visit 
their humble country, and take up his residence there.” 

The first acts of the sovereign on his arrival con- 
A 
royal charter was issued, abolishing the old exclusive 
system, and granting to the people of Brazil the free- 
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dom of commerce with all friendly nations. This edict, 
a Brazilian writer justly says, ought to be written in 
letters of gold. 


Among the other benefits conferred on the country 
by the arrival of the court, was the influx of Portu- 
guese of intelligence and rank, and the establishment 
of foreign mercantile houses, of which the English 
were the earliest. Next to opening the ports to fo- 
reign enterprise, was the encouragement of it among 
the natives of all classes, who by a royal decree were 
for the first time permitted the free exercise of every 
kind of industry. 

At the same time was introduced that mighty en- 
gine of knowledge and power—a printing press. 
For three centuries this simple apparatus had been 
inhibited in Brazil, and it was not till the year 1808 
that this great country was permitted to print even 
the leaf of a book. The estimation in which this 
royal gift was held by those for whose: benefit it was 
intended, may be estimated from the fact, that.in the 
eity of Rio Janeiro alone there are now thirteen pe- 
riodicals published, and universally circulated and 
read. 


Other improvements followed in rapid succession. 
A national bank was opened, a school of anatomy 
and medicine was founded, vaccination was intro- 
duced, roads were-cut into the interior, attempts 
made to settle the native Indians, and several regu- 
lations promulgated for bettering the condition of the 
negro slaves. 

The natural effect of all these measures was the 
singularly rapid improvement of the people, united 
with a strong feeling of personal attachment to the 
person of the sovereign from whose voluntary im- 
pulses they emanated. In the year 1815, the prince 
regent assumed the title of king of Brazil. The ef- 
fect of this change upon the Brazilians, though but 
that of a name, was electric. It was felt and ex- 
pressed by a spontaneous illumination all over the 
country ; to use the inflated expression of one of their 
writers, “ from the Amazon to the river of Plata was 
one continued blaze.” 


But the king of the new-formed sovereignty did 
not possess-the qualities necessary to secure the sen- 
timents of attachment and respect which these acts 
had justly acquired for him. No nation was ever 
more indebted to a sovereign than the Brazilians to 
him, for the wise, beneficent, and liberal decrees which 
marked the first years of his trans-Atlantic residence. 
He gradually laid the foundation of that independ- 
ence which they now enjoy, and fitted them for it by 
a succession of acts tending toimprove and enrich the 
country, and to enlighten the people. But he was 
altogether unfitted, from the timidity of his charac- 
ter, and the irresolution of his measures, to direct 
the spirit of independence, when once excited. _ Con- 
trolled or influenced by those about him, who thought 
only of making new arrangements subservient to their 
own selfish interests, the execution of those salutary 
measures was thwarted or impeded by the function- 
aries to whom the execution of the details was neces- 
sarily entrusted; negligence, corruption, and venality, 
gradually crept into all the departments of govern- 
ment, and more particularly into the administration 
of justice, a department the purity of which is, above 
all, essential to the well-being and prosperity of the 
people. 2 

While the feelings of veneration to the sovereign, 
first excited by his arrival, and subsequently height- 
ened by the enlightened policy of his measures, were 
gradually wearing away, in consequence of his own 
personal weakness of character, and the vices of his 
dependents, those of attachment to the new consti- 
tution, which secured to the people a share in the 
legislature, were proportionably augmented. It was 
generally, and not illogically, argued, that the ad- 
vantages derived from the revolution were due to the 
new regulations, which admitted the intellectual por- 
tion of the nation to a due share of that influence from 
which it had hitherto been excluded with so much 
jealousy, and that the practical defects under which 
every department laboured were attributable to the 
undue or overpowering influence of ill-directed regal 
authority. The natural result was an increased at- 
tachment to the democratical institutions, influenced 
also in no small degree by the example of the pure 
republics which were springing up on every side 
around them. The conflict of opinion broke out in 
some instances in insurrection; but those insurrec- 
tions were formidable neither for the numbers en- 
gaged, nor for the length of their existence: they were 
easily and quickly suppressed, with little loss of life in 
the field, and still less on the scaffold. The country 
was then tranquillized; foreign intellect and capital 
poured in; its amazing natural resources were de- 
veloped ; the national institutions became consoli- 
dated ; the title of government has experienced a 
nominal change from that of a kingdom to a mo- 
narchy; and to Don Joas some years ago succeeded 
his son Don Pedro, who, again, has been obliged to 
abdicate in favour of his son Don Pedro the Second, 
as yet a mere child. The country, however, though 
torn considerably by domestic factions, is likely to con- 
tinue under its present constitution, the condition of 
the neighbouring republics being by no means such 
as to invite to a change.* 


© Condensed from Dr Walsh’s Notices of Brazil, 2 vols. 8vo. 
1°00- : 


LARRY M‘FARLAND. 


WE extract from “ Traits and Stories of the Irish Pea- 
santry,” a work of remarkable talent, published two 
years ago in Dublin, the following most graphic ac- 
count of an Irish household, ina state of decay through 
improvidence. The story, which unfortunately has a 
historical as wéll as poetical merit, is supposed to be 
told by a gossip at the hero’s wake :— 


They were, indeed, the best natured couple in Eu- 
rope; they would lend you a spade or a hook in po- 
tato time or harvest, out of pure kindness, though 
their own corn that was drop-ripe should be uncut, 
or their potatoes that were a-tramping every day with 
their own cows, or those of their neighbours, should 
be undug—all for fraid of being thought unneigh- 
bourly. In this way they went on for some years, 
not altogether so bad but that they were able just to 
keep the house over their heads. They had a small 
family of three children on their hands, and every 
likelihood of having enough of them. Whenever 
they got a young one christened, they’d be sure to 
havea whole lot of the neighbours at it—and surely 
some of the young ladies, or Master George, or John, 
or Frederick, from the big heuse, should stand gos- 
sip, and have the child called after them. Then the 
should have tay enough to sarve them, and loaf-bread 
and punch; and though Larry should sell a sack of 
seed oats or seed potatoes for to get it, no doubt but 
there should be a bottle of wine to thrate the young 
ladies or jintlemen.. When their children grew up, 
little care was taken of them, bekase their parents 
minded other people’s business more nor their own. 
They were always in the greatest poverty and distress, 
bekase Larry would be killing time about the squire’s, 
or doing some handy job for a neighbour, who could 
get no other man to do it. They now fell behind en- 
tirely in the rint, and Larry got many hints from the 
squire, that if he didn’t pay more attention to his 
business, he must look after his arrears, or as much 
of it as he could make up from the cattle and the crop. 
Larry promised well as far as words went, and no 
doubt hoped to be able to perform; but he hadn’t 
steadiness to go through witha thing. Truth’s best; 
you see, both himself and his wife neglected their bu- 
siness in the beginning,-so that every thing went at 
sixes and sevens. They then found themselves un- 
comfortable at their own hearth, and had no heart to 
labour; so that what would make a careful person 
work their fingers to the stumps to get out of poverty, 
only prevented them from working at all, or druv them 
to work for those that had more comfort, and could 
give them a better male’s mate. Their timpers soon 
began to get sour: Larry thought, bekase Sally wasn’t 
as careful as she ought to be, that if he had taken any 
other young woman to his wife, he wouldn’t be as he 
was; she thought the very same thing of Larry. “If 
he was like another,’”? she would say to his brother, 
“that would be up airly and late at his own business, 
I would have spirits to work, by rason it would cheer 
my heart to see our little farm looking as warm and 
comfortable as another’s ; but, fareer gairh, that’s not 
the case, nor likely to be so, for he spinds his time 
from one place to another, working for them that 
laughs at him for his pains; but he’d rather go to his 
neck in wather than lay down a hand ’or himself, ex- 
cept when he can’t help it.” Larry, again, had his 
complaint—“ Sally’s a lazy trollop,” he would say to 
his brother’s wife, “that never does one hand’s turn 
that she can help, but sits over the fire from morning 
till night, making birds’ nests in the ashes with her 
yellow heels, or going about from one neighbour’s 
house to another, gostering and palavering about what 
doesn’t consarn her, instead of minding the house. 
How can I have heart to work, when I come in, ex- 
pecting to find my dinner boiled, but, instead of that, 
get her sitting on her hunkers on the hearth-stone, 
blowing at two or three green sticks with her apron, 
the pot hanging on the crook, without even the white 
horses-on it. She never puts a stitch in my clothes, 
nor in the children’s, nor in her own, but lets them 
all go to rags at once—the devil’s luck to her! I 
wish I had never met with her, or that I had mar- 
ried a sober girl that wasn’t fond of dress and danc- 
ing. If she was a good sarvant, it was only bekase 
she liked to have a good name; for, when she got 
a house and place of her own, see how she turned 
outs” From less to more, they went on squabbling 
and fighting, until at last you might see Sally one 
time with a black eye or a cut head, or another time 
going off with herself crying up to Tom Hance’s, 
or some other neighbour’s house, to sit down and 
give a history of the rwetion that he and she had on 
the head of some thrifle or another that wasn’t worth 
naming. Their childher were shows, running about 
without a single stitch upon them, except ould coats 
that some of the sarvants from the big house would 
throw them. In these they’d go sailing about, with 
the long skirts trailing on the ground behind them; 
and sometimes Larry himself would be mane enough 
to take the coat from the goorson, and ware it himself. 
As for giving them any schooling, it was what they 
never thought of; but even if they were inclined to it, 
there was no school in the neighbourhood to send them 
to. Itis a true saying, that as the ould cock crows, 
the young one larns ; and this was true here, for the 
childher fought one another like so many divils, and 
swore like Trojans—for Larry, along with every 
thing else, when he was a Brine-oge, thought it was a 
manly thing to be a great swearer; and the childher, 


when they got able to swear, warn’t worse nor their 
father. At first, when any of the little souls would 
thry at an oath, Larry would break his heart laugh- 
ing at them ; and so, from one thing to another, they 
got quite hardened in it, without being any way 
checked in wickedness. Things at last drew on toa 
bad state entirely. Larry and Sally were now as 
ragged as Dives and Lazarus, and their childher the 
same. It was no strange sight, in summer, to see 
the young ones marching about the street as bare as 
my hand, with scarce a blessed stitch upon them that 
ever was seen, they dirt and ashes to the eyes, wad- 
dling after their uncle Tom’s geese and ducks through 
the green dub of rotten water that lay before their 
own door, just beside the dunghill; or the bigger 
ones running after the squire’s cars, when bringing 
home the corn or the hay, waiting to get a ride as 
the labourers would go back with the empty cars. 
Larry and Sally would never be let into the squire’s 
kitchen now, to ate, or drink, or spend an evening 
with the sarvants; he might go out and in to his 
male’s mate along with the rest of the labourers, but 
there was no welcome for him. Sally would go down 
with her jug to get some buttermilk, and would have 
to stand among a set of beggars and cotters, she as 
ragged and as poor as any of them, for she wouldn’t 
be let into the kitchen till her turn came, no more nor 


another ; for the sarvants would turn up their noses». 


with the greatest disdain possible at them both. | It 


was hard to tell whether the inside or the outside of © 


their house was worse; within, it would almost turn 
your stomach to look at it—the flure was all dirt, for 
how could it be any other way, when, at the end of 
every male, the schrahag would be emptied down on 
it, and the pigs that were whining and grunting about 
the door would brake in to the hape of praty skins 
that Sally would there throw down for them. You 
might reel Larry’s shirt, or make a surveyor’s chain 
of it; for bad cess to me, but, I believe, it would reach 
from this to the rath. The blanket was in tatters, 
and, like the shirt, would go round the house: their 
straw beds were stocked with the black militia—the 
childhers’ heads were garrisoned with Scotch greys, 
and their heels and heads ornamented with all de- 
scription of kibes. There war only two stools in all 
the house, and a hassock of straw for the young child ; 


and one of the stools wanted a leg, so that it was dan- — - 


gerous for a stranger to sit down upon it, except he 
knew of this failing. The flure was worn into large 
holes, that were mostly filled with slop, where the 
childher used to dabble about and amuse themselves 
by sailing egg-shells upon them, with bits of boiled 
praties in them, by way of a little faste. The dresser 
was as black as dirt could make it, and had on it only 
two or three wooden dishes clasped with tin, and 
noggins without hoops, a beetle, and some crockery. 
There was an ould chest to hould their meal, but it 
wanted the hinges; and the childher, when they’d 
get the mother out, would mix a sup of male and 
wather in a noggin, and stuff themselves with it, raw 
and all, for they were almost starved. Then, as the 


byre had never been kept in repair, the roof fell in, ~ 


and the cow and pig had to stand in one end of the 
dwelling-house. Then, if a wet day would come, 
there wasu’t a spot you could stand in for down-rain ; 
and, wet or dry, Sally, Larry, and the childher, were 
spotted like trouts with the soot-drops, made by the 
damp of the roof and the smoke. The house on the 
outside was all in ridges of black dirt where the thatch 
had rotted, or covered over with chicken-weed or blind 
oats; but in the middle of all this misery they’d a 
horse-shoe nailed over the door for good luck. You 
know that in telling this story I needn’t mintion 
every thing as it just happened, laying down, year 
after year, or day and date; so you may suppose, as 
I go on, that all this went forward in the coorse of 
time. They didn’t get bad of a sudden, but by de- 
grees, neglecting one thing after another, until they 
found themselves in the state I’m relating to you— 
then struggling and struggling, but never taking 
the right way to mend. But where’s the use in 
saying much more about it ?—things could’nt stand ; 
they were terribly in arrears ; but the landlord’ was 
a good kind of man, and, for the sake of the poor 
childher, didn’t wish to turn them on the world, 
without house or shelter, bit or sup. Larry, too, 


had been, and still was, so ready to do difficult and - 


nice jobs for him, and would resave no payment, 
that he couldn’t think of taking his only cow from 
him, or prevent him from raising a bit of oats.or a 
plat of potatoes every vear out of the farm. 


miserable look about it. 
piece of a field that had been ploughed, all overgrown 
with grass, because it had never been sowed or set 
with any thing. The slaps were all broken down, or 
had only a piece of an ould beam or a thorn bush 
lying across, to keep the cattle out of them. His bit 
of corn was all eat away and cropped here and there 
by the cows, and his potatoes rooted up by the pigs. 
The garden, indeed, had a few cabbages, and a ridge 
of airly potatoes; but these were so choked with 
bur-docks and nettles, that you could hardly see them. 
I tould you before that they led the devil’s life, and 
that was nothing but God’s truth; and, according as 
they got into greater poverty, it was worse. A day 
couldn’t pass without a fight; if they’d be at their 
breakfast, maybe he’d make a potato hop off her 
skull, and she’d give him the contents of her noggin 
of buttermilk about the eyes; then he’d flake her 
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“Oh, daddy, daddy, don’t kill my mammy!”” When 
this would be over, he’d get off with himself to do 
something for the squire, and would sing and laugh 
so pleasant, that you’d think he was the best tem- 
pered man alive; and so he was, until neglecting his’ 
business, and minding dances, and fairs, and drink, 
destroyed him. 


EXPLANATION OF THE STOCKS. 
THERE are few topics of conversation perhaps more 
frequently introduced, and, at the same time, less 
generally understood, than that of the Public Funds, 
and I know few subjects on which the uninstructed 
car derive so little information from books. I am 
certain, therefore, that I will render a very acceptable 
service to many, and these not the least respectable 
of my readers, if I can throw so much light upon the 
subject as may enable them to understand the prices 
of the Stocks, as given in the public papers. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to remark, that, in 
every war in which this country has been engaged 
since the Revolution, the amount of the annual taxes 
has been found inadequate to defray the expenses of 
government. To supply the deficiency, our rulers 
have generally had recourse to loans—that is to say, 
they have borrowed money from such individuals as 
were able and willing to lend it, giving these indivi- 
duals a security for the payment of a certain annual 
interest. To explain the nature of this transaction, 
I shall take a very simple case. Suppose, then, that 
1.100 is the sum which government wishes to borrow, 
aud that an individual offers to lend that sum at an 
interest of 5 per cent. On paying down the money, 
the lender receives-a bill, bond, or acknowledgment, 
for the amount; by which acknowledgment he is en- 
titled to draw yearly from the public revenue L.6 of, 
interest, but on the express condition that he is not 
to demand repayment of the principal, or sum lent, 
unless government is willing torepay it. The person 
who thus possesses the bill or acknowledgment is said 
to be a hulder of .100 of 5 per cent. stock, and the 
money lent upon that bill constitutes a part of what 
is called the national debt, because it is in fact bor- 
rowed by the nation, and the interest is paid out of 
the taxes. It is obvious, however, that few persons 
would be disposed to lend money on the condition of 
never being allowed to demand repayment, even 
though they were quite certain of receiving annual 
interest, and of transmitting the right to that interest 
to their posterity. To remedy this inconvenience, 
therefore, the lender who wishes to employ the sum 
which he lent to government in any other way, 
though he cannot directly demand repayment, is at 
liberty to sell his bill to any body who will purchase 
it, and for any sum that another may be willing to 
pay for it. In doing so, he merely sells to a second 
person the right which he himself possessed to the 
annual interest of L.5, and that second person is of 
course at liberty to dispose of his right to another in 
the same way. ‘This transaction, in general, is called 
a transfer of stock ; and in the particular case which 
I have supposed, the one is said to sell, and the other 
to buy, L.100 of 5 per cent. stock. If 5 per cent. be 
considered as a fair and equitable interest for money 
lent, it is obvious that such a bill as I have now been 
speaking of, or, in other words, that L.100 of 5 per 
cent. stock, is just worth L.1090 sterling. It is pos- 
sible, however, that in certain circumstances the 
holder of that bill may receive more, or be obliged to 
take less for it than L.100. If two or three indi- 
viduals, for example, have each a sum of money, 
which they are anxious tolay out at interest, but find 
it dificult to do so, a competition will naturally take 
place among them to become the purchaser of the 
bill in question, which will always secure to the hol- 
der L.5 of yearly interest. The possessor of the bill 
will of course take advantage of this competition, and 
raise his price, say to L.105. The purchaser, there- 
fore, pays L.105 for L.100 of 5 per cent. stock, or he 
lays out his money at an interest of L.5 for every 
1.195, which is at the rate of something more than 
4? pereent. If, on the other hand, however, the pos- 
sessor of the bill or stock is anxious to dispose of it, 
while few are willing to buy it, he will be forced to 
offer it for less than L100, say L.95. The purchaser, 
in this case, pays L.95 for L.100 of 5 per cent. stock, 
or he lays out his money at an interest of L.5 for 
every 1.95, which is at the rate of something more 
than 5} per cent. For simplicity of illustration, I 
have supposed that L.100 is the sam borrowed by 
government, and that of course there is just one bill 
to be disposed of, or transferred ly the lender. If it 
be supposed, however, as is really the fact, that the 
loans generally amount to several millions, the neces- 
sity which the lenders are under of selling their bills, 
or, in other words, transferring their stock, will be 
more apparent. The transaction between government 
and the lenders is precisely the same in the case of 
millions as in that of a hundred; and it is unneces- 
sary, therefore, again to illustrate the general princi- 
ple of that transaction. It is evident, however, that 
even the most opulent merchants, who are generally 
the lenders, cannot be supposed to have such a com- 
mand of money as to be able to advance ten or twelve 
millions to government at once. When they contract 


tain intervals, say one million a-month, till the whole 


is advanced. In the meantime, they sell or transfer 
the bills or securities which they receive from govern- 
ment, to those who may have money to lay out at in- 
terest, and who of course will be disposed to purchase 
such bills, so that the sale of the bills of the first in- 
stalment may enable them to pay the second. In this 
way, government securities or bills become articles of 
commerce, and their price is regulated, like that of 
any other article, according to the supply and demand. 
If we suppose, as before, that the contractors for the 
loan, that is, the original lenders, receive from govern- 
ment a L100 bill for every L.100 sterling that they 
lend, bearing 5 per cent., they will gain cr lose by the 
transaction, according as they can dispose of these 
bills for more or less than L.100. If the buyers are 
numerous compared with the quantity of bills—that 
is, if there be a great number who are anxious to have 
their money laid out at interest—they will be tempted, 
perhaps, to give, as was before supposed, L.105 for 
every bill; for though, by doing so, they will have 
only 4? per cent. for their money, still it may possi- 
bly be more than they can draw for it in any other 
way, while the security is better than if they lent their 
money to private individuals or companies. In this 
case the contractor would gain 5 per cent. upon the 
loan, or 11.50,000 on the whole ten millions. If, on 
the other hand, however, comparatively few persons 
are found disposed to lay out their money at 5 per 
cent., the contractors may be obliged to offer their 
bills for less than L100, say, as before, L.95. In this 
case the contractors lose 5 per cent. on the loan, or 
L.50,000 on the whole ten millions. It is easy to see, 
from this view of the subject, how the price of stéck 
is liable to fluctuation from accidental circumstances. 
I shall not attempt to enumerate these: but it may be 
worth while to point out how it is affected by peace 
and war, as these two states of the country are gene- 
rally found to have the greatest influence in raising or 
depressing the value of stock. In the time of war, 
then, the price of stock is comparatively ow, because, 
in such a state of things, it is likely that government 
will be under the necessity of borrowing ; and as every 
loan produces new bills, the quantity of those to be 
disposed of, or, in other words, the supply of the mar- 
ket, will be increased. The price, therefore, will fall, 
for the same reason that the price of corn falls after a 
plentiful harvest. In time of peace, again, the price 
of stock is comparatively high, because, in such a state 
of things, the taxes are likely to be sufticient to defray 
the expenses of government without any loans, and 
consequently no new bills are to be disposed of, or the 
supply, though not positively diminished, ceases to be 
augmented. For the same reason, the price of stock 
in the time of war is materially affected by the nature 
of the intelligence that comes from the scene of action. 
If that intelligence be unfavourable, stock will fall, 
because there is a prospect either of protracted war- 
fare, or of the necessity of more vigorous exertions on 
the part of government; in both which cases, new 
loans may be necessary, and consequently a new sup- 
ply of bills will be thrown into the money market. 
On the other hand, should the intelligence be favour- 
able, the price of stock will rise, because the prospect 
of a successful termination of the war renders it pro- 
bable that there will be no new loan, ‘and consequently 
no new supply of stock. It is this variation in the 
price of stock that gives room for the nefarious prac- 
tice of stock-jobbing. That practice consists in rais- 
ing and circulating reports calculated to raise or de- 
press the price of stock, according to the particular 
views of the individual. If he wishes, for example, 
to sell his stock or bills, he endeavours to propagate 
some report or other favourable to the issue of the war, 
and the establishment of peace, in order, if possible, 
to raise the price of stock ; and if he wishes to buy, he 
propagates reports of a contrary tendency. Itis pain- 
ful to think that this abominable system is sometimes 
carried on by men whose rank and station in society, 
to say nothing of the obligation of morality and reli- 
gion, might be expected to place them far above any 
such disgraceful acts; but, in general, I believe it is 
confined to men of desperate fortune and little charac- 
ter, who subsist by a species of gambling, to which the 
finance system of this country has opened a wide and 
extensive field. I alludeto those men who make a prac- 
tice of buying and selling stock, without actually pos- 
sessing any, and whose transactions, therefore, are no- 
thing more than wagers about the price of stock on a 
certain day. To explain the nature of the transaction 
by an example, Ishall suppose that A sells to B a go- 
vernment bill of L.100, or £.100 of 5 per cent. stock, 
to be delivered on a certain future day, and that the 
price is fixed at L.102. If, when the day arrives, the 
price of stock shall have fallen to L.100, A would be 
able to purchase the bill in question for L.100, while, 
in consequence of his bargain, B would be obliged to 
pay him 1.102 for it, so that A would gain L.2. If, 
however, stock had risen to L.104, B would still be 
obliged to give only L.162, so that A would lose L.2; 
but instead of actually buying and selling the stock, 
the bargain is generally implemented by A paying to 
B, or receiving from him, the L.2, or whatever may 
be the sum of loss or gain. In such a case as this, it is 
obviously A’s interest that the price of stock should fall, 
and as obviously B’s interest that it should rise, be- 
tween the day of the bargain and that of settling; and 


for a lean, therefore—that is, when they agree to lend j hence the temptation held out to both to circulate re- 


_and shattered a tree in the garden. 


B, or 
the buyer, is usually denominated a Bull, as expres- 
sive of his desire to toss up; and A, or seller, a Bear, 
from his wish to trample upon or tread down. ‘The 
law, of course, does not recognise a transaction wnich 
proceeds on a principle of gambling; but a sense of 
honour, or, what is perhaps nearer the truth, se/f- 
interest, generally secures the payment of the diifer- 
ence, as the person who refuses to pay his loss is ex- 
hibited in the Stock Exchange under the designation 
of a lame duck, a disgrace which is considered as the 
sentence of banishment from that scene of bustle and 
business. : 


Ihave, in the preceding remarks, for the sake of 
simplicity, represented the transfer of stock as carried 
on in a way somewhat different from that in which it 
is really conducted. I have considered the securities 
which government gives to those from whom money 
is borrowed as consisting of bills, and these bills as 
uniformly bearing interest at 5 per cent. Neither of 
these statements, however, is, strictly speaking, cor- 
rect, as I shall have occasion more particularly to ex- 
plain in a future communication ; but as my object in 
this introductory paper was to simplify the subject as 
much as possible, for the sake of those who are unaec- 
quainted with it, I have chosen an illustration that 
appeared to me most elementary, and which, if well 
understood, will enable ordinary readers to compre- 
hend with little difficulty the more intricate parts of 
the subject, to which I shall take the liberty hereafter - 
4 direct their attention.— Blackwood’s Magazine, 

818. 


PERSONAL SECURITY DURING A 
THUNDER STORM. 

Wirth respect to protection in the storm, it may be 
remarked, that, when exposed in the open country, 
we must avoid seeking shelter under a tree, or by the 
wall of any building ; and, agreeably to the numerous 
observations we have made, such trees as are isolated, 
or stand apart—for instance, those in the middle of a 
field—are more likely to be struck by the lightning 
than such as form part of the group of a clump or 
forest; streamlets, rivers, ponds, or other collections 
of water, are dangerous, and may determine the light- 
ning, which would find a superior conductor in the 
vertical human frame, and its circulating fluids; we 
must therefore retire from their banks. If the crash 
succeed the lightning with no sensible interval of 
time, we are exposed to the most imminent and im- 
mediate danger, and our obvious and best security is 
to throw ourselves down upon the ground, and main- 
tain a horizontal position: being thoroughly wet will 
add to our safety; and if we can count from eighteen 
to twenty between the flash and succeeding peal, we 
are tolerably secure. It has been calculated that elec~ 
tricity moves with a velocity more retarded than light, 
and its movement is estimated at 1950 feet in a second 
of time: this being the case, we must deduct the 
movement of sound per second from the sum in ques- 
tion, which is 1142 feet; the remainder multiplied by 
the number of seconds between the flash and the peal 
will determine the distance from the observer. Let 
us suppose the interval is five seconds; then 1950— 
1142 = 808 5 = 4040 feet distance. The noise of 
the thunder is an announcement that the danger is 
over. The umbrella should never be used in a thun- 
der-storm. When in the house we must not approach 
the fire-place, for the chimney lined with carbonaceous 
matter forms a tolerably good conductor. Last season 
a cottager was reading by the fire, the poker was in-~ 
clined on the grate, and a dog was sleeping in contact 
with it: the dog alone was killed by the lightning, 
that descended by the chimney, and was conducted to 
the earth by the poker, while the man escaped, hay- 
ing received only an electric shock. In like manner 
the bell-pull must be avoided if attached by metaliie 
wire, for the lightning has frequently entered a house, 
pervaded the bell-wire, and, finding no escape to the 
earth, has exploded here, burst through the window, 
In like manner 
all metallic objects whatever are to be diligently and 
studiously avoided, even gilded mirrors and picture 
frames. We have lately been astonished to remark, 
in an instance where the lightning entered a building, 
the very extraordinary avidity with which it seemed 
to have run about, as it were, in quest of some medium 
of escape from the premises ; the very nails in the floor 
were attacked, as well as those which had attached 
the laths to the ceiling and partition ; the hinge of the 
door, and even a nail which fastened the head of a 
spade to its shaft, were wrenched out and imbedded in 
the wall; it appeared, indeed, to have ramified like 
“ wild fire,” and attacked every thing in the shape ef 
metallic matter, with a fierceness quite surprising.— 
Murray's Atmospherical Eiectricily, 1832. 
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PAUL HOLTON. 

Iw the fourth volume of that most delightful series of 
tales and sketches, entiled “ Our VinLacr,”’ occurs 
the story of Paul Holton, a wealthy young farmer, 
who was likely to have obtained for his wife Letty 
Dale, a tanner’s pretty daughter, till some ill-timed 
but not ill-intentioned raillery on her part, respecting 
his ill success at cricket, made him part in dudgeon, 
resolved to live no longer in that part of the country. 
The tale thus proceeds :— 

The first tidings that Letty heard the next morning 
were, that Mr Paul Holton had departed over night, 
having authorised his cousin to let his houses, and to 
decline the large farm for which he was in treaty ; the 
next intelligence informed her that he was settled in 
Sussex; and then his relation left Hazelby, and poor 
Letty heard no more. Poor Letty! Even inacom- 
mon parting for a common journey, she who stays be- 
hind is the object of pity; how much more so when 
he who goes—goes never to return, and carries with 
him the fond affection, the treasured hopes, of a young 


 unpractised heart, 


And gentle wishes long subdued— 
Subdued and cherish’d long ! 
Poor, poor Letty ! 

Three years passed away, and brought much of 
change to our country maiden, and to her fortunes. 
Her father, the jolly old tanner, a kind, frank, 
thoughtless man, as the cognomen would almost im- 
ply, one who did not think that there were such 
things as wickedness and ingratitude under the sun, 
became bound for a friend to a large amount; the 
friend proved a villain, and the jolly tanner was 
ruined. He and his daughter now lived in a small 
cottage near their former house; and at the point of 
time at which I have chosen to resume my story, the 
old man was endeavouring to persuade Letty, who 
had never attended a cricket match since the one 
which she had so much cause to remember, to accom- 
er him the next day (Whit-Tuesday) to see the 

azelby Eleven again encounter their ancient antago- 
nists, the men of Nast Woodhay. 

“ Pray come, Letty,” said the fond father ; ‘ I can’t 
go without you; J have no pleasure any where with- 
out my Letty; and I want to see this match, for Isaac 
Hunt can’t play on account of the death of his mo- 
ther, and they tell me that the East-W'oodhay men 
have consented to our taking in another mate who 
practises the new Sussex bowling—I want to see that 
new-fangled mode. Do come, Letty!” And, with 
a smothered sigh at the mention of Sussex, Letty con- 
sented. 

Now, old John Dale was not quite ingenuous with 
his pretty daughter. He did not tell her what he very 
well knew himself, that the bowler in question was 
no other than their some time friend, Paul Holton, 
whom the business of letting his houses, or some other 
cause, not perhaps clearly defined even to himself, had 
brought to Hazelby on the eve of the match, and whose 
new method of bowling (in spite of his former mis- 
chances) the Hazelby Eleven were willing to try ; the 
more so as they suspected, what, indeed, actually oc- 
curred, that the East-Woodhayites, who would have 
resisted the innovation of the Sussex system of deli- 
vering the ball in the hands of any one else, would 
have no objection to let Paul Holton, whose bad play- 
ing was a standing joke amongst them, do his best or 
his worst in any way. i 

_ Not.a word of this did John Dale say to Letty; so 
that she was quite taken by surprise, when, having 
placed her father, now very infirm, in a comfortable 
chair, she sat down by his side on a little hillock of 
turf, and saw her recreant lover standing amongst a 
group of cricketers very near, and evidently gazing 
on her, just as he used to gaze three years before. 

Perhaps Letty had never looked so pretty in her life 
as at thut moment. She was simply drest, as became 
her fallen fortunes. Her complexion was still colour- 
ed, like the apple-blossom, with vivid red and white ; 
but there was more of sensibility, more of the heart 
in its quivering mutability, its alternation of paleness 
and blushes. The blue eyes were still as bright, but 
they were oftener cast down; the smile was still as 
splendid, but far more rare; the girlish gaiety was 
gone, but it was replaced by womanly sweetness— 
sweetness and modesty formed now the chief expres- 
sion of that lovely face, lovelier, far lovelier, than ever. 
So apparently thought Paul Holton, for he gazed and 
gazed with his whole soul in his eyes, in complete 
oblivion of cricket and cricketer, and the whole world. 
At last he recollected himself, blushed and bowed, and 
advanced a few steps as if to address her; but, timid 
and irresolute, he turned away without speaking, 
joined the party who had now assembled round the 
wickets; the umpires called “ Play!” and the game 
began. j 

East-Woodhay gained the toss and went-in, and all 
eyes were fixed on the Sussex bowler. The ball was 
placed in his hands; and instantly the wicket was 
down, and the striker out—no other than Tom Tay- 
lor, the boast of his parish, and the best batsman in 
the county. ‘ Accident, mere accident !” of course, 
eried East-Woodhay ; but another and another fol- 
lowed: few could stand against the fatal bowling, 
and none could get notches. A panic seized the 
whole side. _And then, as losers will, they began to 
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exclaim against the system, called it a toss, a throw, 
a trick—any thing but bowling, any thing but cricket; 
railed at it as destroying the grace of the attitude, 
and the balance of the game; protested against being 
considered as beaten by such jugglery; and, finally, 
appealed to the umpires as to the fairness of the play. 
The umpires, men of conscience, and old cricketers, 
hummed and hawed, and see-sawed ; quoted contend- 
ing precedents and jostling authorities ; looked grave 
and wise, whilst even their little sticks of office seemed 
vibrating in puzzled importance. Never were judges 
more sorely perplexed. At last they did as the sages 
of the bench often do in such cases—reserved the 
point of law, and desired them to “ play out the play.” 
Accordingly, the’ match was resumed ; only twenty- 
seven notches being gained by the East-Woodhayians 
in their first innings, and these entirely from the balls 
of the old Hazelby bowler James White. 

During the quarter of an hour’s pause which the 
laws allow, the victorious man of Sussex went up to 
John Dale, whohad watched him with a strange mix- 
ture of feeling, delighted to hear the stumps rattle, 
and to see opponent after apponent throw down his 
bat and walk off, and yet much annoyed at the new 
method by which the object was achieved. ‘“ We 
should not have called this cricket in my day,” said 
he; “and yet it knocks down the wickets gloriously 
too.” Letty, on her part, had watched the game with 
unmingled interest and admiration: ‘‘ He knew how 
much I liked to see a good cricketer,” thought she ; 
yet still, when thatidentical good cricketer approached, 
she was seized with such a fit of shyness—call it mo- 
desty—that she left her seat, and joined a group of 
young women at some distance. 

Paul looked earnestly after her, but remained stand- 
ing by her father, inquiring with affectionate interest 
after his health, and talking over the game and the 
bowling. At length he said, “I hope that I have 
not driven away Miss Letitia.” 

“Call her Letty, Mr Holton,” interrupted the old 
man; “plain Letty. We are poor folks now, and 
have no right to any other title than our own proper 
names, old John Dale and his daughter Letty. A 
good daughter she has been to me,’ continued the 
fond father; “ for when debts and losses took all that 
we had—for we paid to the uttermost farthing, Mr 
Paul Holton—we owe no man a shilling !—when all 
my earnings and savings were gone, and the house 
over our head—the house I was born in, the house 
she was born in—I loved it the better for that !— 
taken away from us, then she gave up the few hun- 
dreds she was entitled toin right of her blessed mother, 
to purchase an annuity for the old man, whose trust 
in a villain had brought her to want.” 

** God bless her!’ interrupted Paul Holton. 

“Ay, and God will bless her,” returned the old 
man, solemnly; ‘God will bless the dutiful child, 
who despoiled herself of all to support her old father.” 

“ Blessings on her dear generous heart !” again eja- 
culated Paul; “and I was away, and knew nothing 
of this 1” 

“IT knew nothing of it myself until the deed was 
completed,”’ rejoined John Dale. ‘She was just of 
age, and the annuity was purchased and the money 
paid before she told me; and a cruel kindness it was 
to strip herself for my sake; it almost broke my heart 
when I heard the story. But even that was nothing,” 
continued the good tanner, warming with his subject, 
“compared with her conduct since. If you could but 
see how she keeps the house, and how she waits upon 
me; her handiness, her cheerfulness, and all her pretty 
ways and contrivances to make me forget old times 
ara old places. Poor thing! she must miss her neat 
parlour, and the flower garden she was so fond of, as 
much as I do my tanyard and the great hall; but she 
never seems to think of them, and never has spoken 
a hasty word since our misfortunes, for all you know, 
poor thing! she used to be a little quick tempered !”” 

“ And I knew nothing of this !” repeated Paul Hol- 
ton, as, two or three of their best wickets being down, 
the Hazelby players summoned him togoin. “Iknew 
nothing of all this !” 

Again all eyes were fixed on the Sussex cricketer, 
and at first he seemed likely to verify the predictions 
and confirm the hopes of the most malicious of his ad- 
versaries, by batting as badly as he had bowled well. 
He had not caught sight of the ball; his hits were 
weak, his defence insecure, and his mates began to 
tremble, and his opponents to crow. Every hit seemed 
likely to be the last; he missed a leg ball of Ned 
Smith’s, was all but caught out by Sam Newton, and 
East W oodhay triumphed, and Hazelby sat quaking, 
when a sudden glimpse of Letty, watching him with 


manifest anxiety, recalled her champion’s wandering - 


thoughts. Gathering himself up, he stood before the 
wicket another man; knocked the ball hither and 
thither, to the turnpike, the coppice, the pond ; got 
three, four, five at a hit; baffled the slow bowler 
James Smith, and the fast bowler Tom Taylor; got 
fifty-five notches off his own bat; stood out all the 
rest of his side; and so handled the adverse party 
when they went in, that the match was won at a 
single innings, with six-and-thirty runs to spare. 
Whilst his mates were discussing their victory, Paul 
Holton again approached the father and daughter, and 
this time she did not run away. ‘ Letty, dear Let- 
ty,” said he; “ three years ago I lost the cricket-match, 
and you were angry, and I wasa fool. But, Letty, 
dear Letty, this match is won; and if you could but 
know how deeply I have repented, how earnestly I 


have longed for this day! The world has gone well 
with me, Letty, for these three long years. I have 
wanted nothing but the treasure which I myself threw 
away, and now, if you would but let your father be 
my father, and my home your home !—if you would 
but forgive me, Letty !” 

Letty’s answer is not upon record; but it is certain 
that Paul Holton walked home from the cricket-ground 
that evening with old John Dale hanging on one arm, 
and John Dale’s pretty daughter on the other; and 
that, a month after, the bells of Hazelby church were 
ringing merrily in honour of one of the fairest and 
luckiest matches that ever cricketer lost and won. 


BURNS.—REAL FAME. 

Ty one of my many wanderings, I happened to pass 
the month of January 182— in a Benedictine monas- 
tery at the base of Mount Etna. The superior of the 
establishment was one of the most perfect gentlemen, 
and the best informed priest, Iever knew. Asis pretty 
general in the order of Benedictines, he was a younger 
son of one of the noblest families in Sicily ; and inte- 
rest united with merit had elevated him thus high 
while still a very young man. ‘fo this similarity of 
age, and in some measure of tastes, do I ascribe the 
almost fraternal intimacy which soon subsisted be- 
tween us. Never’shall I forget the days we spent to- 
gether. One evening is now present to my mind’s 
eye as if actually passing. Conversation and reading 
had caused the early portion of the night to wear ra- 
pidly away, to the nearly total forgetfulness of the 
storm without. As it grew late, however, the hurri- 
cane increased, so as to excite an almost painful feel- 
ing; and its natural associations of melancholy were 
deepened in my imagination by the hollow booming 
of the priory bell, as it was occasionally half swung 
round by the blast. In the apartment of the youth- 
ful monk, however, all was comfort. The suite con- 
sisted of two chambers, the exterior, except in extent, 
little distinguished from those of the brotherhood ; but 
the inner, in which we were seated, still more capa- 
cious, exhibited, in its walls, hung round with tapestry 
and ancient-looking paintings—its massive cabinets, 
and high-backed chairs of dark and richly-carved 
chestnut wood—the very ideal of monastic elegance. 
Over the antique garniture, a pile of fagots blazing 
in the high chimney, from a huge but picturesque 
stand of iron, threw a cheerful light, reflected in a 
thousand flickering shadows from the polished or bro- 
ken surfaces upon which it fell. We had drawn our 
seats towards the hearth, consequently somewhat in 
advance of the table at which we had been reading, 
and still covered with books and papers. An illumi- 
nated missal lay open, and near it a silver bell and 
crucifix, while a bronze tripod of veritable Greek 
workmanship supported a lamp in the centre, show- 
ing, amid all these intellectualities, my substantial 
cold supper, where wine—true lachrym@e Christi—was 
not forgotten, with the prior’s simple omelet in the 
remote corner. But with all these external appliances, 
both seemed more inclined to indulge in that quiet, 
unobtrusive, though, perhaps, somewhat selfish en- 
joyment, arising from the internal sense of security 
in the midst. of languor and discomfort. It was pro- 
bably this sentiment which caused me almost uncon- 
sciously to ejaculate— 


| ‘© The storm without might rair and rustle, 
Tam didna mind the storm a whistle.” 


“ That’s Burns,” exclaimed the prior, to my astonish- 
ment. Burns known to a monk at the foot of Mount 
Etna! That surpassed all my preconceived notions. 
The prior, doubtless, observing my surprise, explained 
that he knew only these two lines, but that they had 
excited a strong desire to know something more, con- 
cluding with the question, “Is it possible to procure 
a Latin translation ?” I suppose my expression was 
not altogether consistent with perfect politeness at the 
idea of the rhymes of the Scottish ploughman writhing 
under the infliction of classic hexameters or Horatian 
lyrics, for my friend, looking in my face, hastened to 
add, in an extenuating tone, ‘I should esteem it the 
most curious work in our library.” ‘ And assuredly, 
my dear father,” rejoined I, laughing, “such a vo- 
lume would prove the greatest curiosity in anylibrary.” 
“ Nay, nay,”’ interrupted the prior, perceiving himself 
to be getting deeper and deeper into some absurdity, 
though what he knew not, ‘‘ hear my story out :— 

“¢ Two years ago, upon a night of storm similar to 
the present, the superior, for I was then but sub-prior, 
and myself, were seated together as we two now are; 
but,” glancing his eye, with a half conscious smile, 
round the apartment, “this chamber then showed 
somewhat less of propriety. From a dull enough 
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téte-a-téte, we were roused by a loud knocking at the 
outer gate, and in a few minutes a lay brother, dis. 
patched by the sacristan, announced the arrival of 


strangers, who requested shelter. The situation of 
our house, on the route between one of the principal 


" fruit and wine districts and Syracuse, exposes us to 


frequent claims of this nature. From my smattering 
of languages, I was, as usual, deputed to see the guests 
accommodated in the refectory. They were six in 
number—an English and Scotch merchant, partners 
ina firm at. Palermo, and who were known to me; an 
Trishman, making the tour of the island; a German 
architect, with an American and a Frenchman, officers 
of an American vessel lying at Messina, completed the 
company. a 

“‘ These gentlemén had been proceeding in opposite 
directions; but happening to meet in the vicinity of 
our establishment, had been recommended by their 
guides to turn aside with us for the night. I found 
them intelligent and well informed on most subjects, 
but disagreeing with each other on every possible to- 
pic. Politics, trade, literature, successively became 
subjects of discussion and of quarrel. But all pre- 
ceding dispute had been as nothing compared with 


, the war of words which arose on the antiquity of their 


respective nations, the American infusing bitterness 
into the contention by the utter disdain with which he 
affected to treat all such claims. I thought my guests 
would actually proceed to the extremities deprecated 
by the Roman poet, and convert the implements of 
feasting into deadly weapons, when the Scot, who had 
been among the keenest, stood up, and, as seemed to 
me, in a tone of defiance, repeated the lines you now 
quoted. The verse, however, appeared to act as a 
sedative on the spirit of strife; for the Englishman 
good-humouredly called out, ‘Ha, Stewart, on your 
hobby !—there, at least, you think you have the ad- 
vantage, and I confess we possess no national poet, 
who, like Burns, comes home to the bosoms of the 
poor, yet awakens the admiration and sympathy of 
the great.’ ‘ Pardon me,’ replied the Irishman, ‘ you 
speak, of course, only as respects England ; the beauty 
of our national poetry is felt and allowed by all ranks; 
but I willingly acknowledge the merit of Burns.’ 
‘None of you,’ interrupted the American, ‘ever felt 
his full power; read or listen to his strains in our 
deep solitude of forest or savannah, and think that 
five thousand miles of ocean separate you from the 
country of your forefathers, the home and sanctuary 
of the poet’s imagery—then talk of feelings. No, no 
—you would be silent. I am,’ continued he, ‘myself 
a Yankee, as you contemptuously term it; and I am 
proud of being a genuine son of America; but my 
mother was Scotch. Often, when a child, have I sat 
upon her knee, while she wept and repeated from 
3urns. For his sake, and for hers, I love the coun- 
try of my mother. Whole generations fee] as I do; 
and when every other tie is broken between Britain 
and America, Burns, and such as Burns, will teach 
our children’s children that they are come of one race.’ 
“Even the Frenchman,” resumed the prior, “had 
heard of Burns, as uniting the descriptive powers of 
Delille with the simplicity of La Fontaine; while 
in Germany, where English literature is generally 
known, the architect told us Burns had been described 
to him as combining the power of Goéthe with the 
sweetness of Gelert. Collecting some idea of his cha- 
racter from these remarks, I, willing to say some- 
thing, observed to the Scotsman, that I supposed his 
poet resembled the Sicilian bard Meli, and in this 
comparison found I had come as near as our more ar- 
tificial literature permits. In short, we discovered 
that, in our admiration of a man of genius, we had 
at least one common feeling, and thenceforward the 
evening passed away in the most cordial and enter- 
talning conversation. 
“Now, my good friend,” concluded the prior, with 
a smile, laying his hand on my shoulder, “why I 
should esteem the works of your Scottish bard the 
most valuable curiosity in our library, arises from this— 
that I could point them out to our visitors as a volume, 
on the merits of which men from the most distant 
countries, and of the most opposite sentiments, coin- 
cided—although they in nothing else agreed.” —Edin- 
burgh Spectator. 


TRICKS UPON TRAVELLERS. i 

When Cooper and Twaits, after a successful cam- 
paign at the Boston theatre, returned to New York, 
'f waits used to tell the following and other anecdotes, 
for the purpose of playfully annoying Cooper :—“ As 
we were returning from Boston, our style of travel- 
ling made the folks stare. Our carriage, and servant, 
and trunks, seemed particularly to excite the curiosity 
of the landlord at an inn where we stopped to break- 
fast; and he saw that Tom was a great man at once. 
J was only the great man’s companion, and he took an 
opportunity to inquire who this might be. 
great Mr Cooper,’ said I, ‘ zoing on from Boston to 
New York.’ ‘What! acongress man?’ ‘No; you 
must have heard of him—the playactor.’ ‘ Playactor ! 
—oh, oh! What does he do?* ‘ Plays all kind of 
tricks.’ ‘Oh, ho! tumbling—rope-dancing—oh, ho!’ 
All the landlord’s awe of the traveller was gone, but 
his curicsity vet more fully alive; and he walked into 
the room wihch Cooper had taken possession of to await 
breakfast, and seated himself to gaze his fill, 


It’s the 


L fol- | 


lowed, and soon after in ran a rough little urchin, and 
placed himself between his father’s knees, who, patting 
his white head, and looking at Cooper, says, ‘Sonny, 
that’s Mr Cooper, my dear—won’t you go to New 
York with Mr Cooper?’ ‘For what, daddy?’ ‘Why, 
he’ll make an actor of you.’ ‘ What’s that, daddy ?? 
‘Qh, he’ll learn you to dance the rope, turn over head 
and heels, and play all kinds of tricks.’ ’—From Dun- 
lap’s Anecdotes of the American Theatre. 


VENICE. 
To the eye of the stranger the aspect of Venice first 
presents itself like some vision of the deep, while her 
history fills the mind with awe and wonder at the 
stern and fearful realities and heroic recollections with 
which it abounds. She stands alone and unparalleled 
in the annals of Italy’s tempestuous republics—those 
hypocrites of liberty, which recoiled from foreign des- 
potism only the more effectually to exalt themselves 
by harassing and oppressing each other. While, torn 
by internal factions and successive revolutions, the 


‘rest of Italy wielded at will their fierce democracies, 


Venice preserved unshaken her “high and palmy 
state,”’ based on the deep invisible foundations of her 
more than Machiavellian system—the combination of 
petty tyrants, which, unlike that of slaves, seldom 
fails to accomplish the objects it has in view. 

The Venetians arrived at their highest national 
glory when the capital of the eastern empire acknow- 
ledged them its conquerors. ‘The wealth which that 
event poured into their treasuries made them the rich- 
est people in Europe—the fame which they acquired 
by it made them the most respected and renowned. 
But it is doubtful whether it was not the forerunner 
of the worst disasters which the repablic was destined 
to suffer. In less than a century after this triumph, 
which rendered it in the eyes of Europe the great 
barrier against the power of the infidel, it had to sup- 
port three sharp and bloody contests with the increas- 
ing strength of the Turks, and had suffered a dis- 
heartening defeat in all. 

The celebrated Selim the First, and his son Soliman 
the Second, carried on successful wars with both na- 
tive and foreign enemies; and the Ottoman power, 
every year acquiring fresh force, began more immi- 
nently to threaten the proud republicans. After forc- 
ing them to pay tribute for Cyprus, Selim the Second 
conceived the project of regaining entire possession of 
that rich and valuable island. While he was carrying 
on preparations for this enterprise, the Venetians were 
still further discomfited by the explosion of their ar- 
senal, which, in the night of September 13th, 1569, 
tore up their walls and towers, part of their streets, 
and four churches. The nobles, astonished, and not 
knowing the cause of the frightful tumult, ran to arms; 
and the whole population of the city, believing that an 
enemy had forced and thrown down the fortifications, 
hastened to secure themselves by flight. 

The storm at length broke forth, and the Venetians 
found themselves opposed to the whole strength of the 
Moslem, whose forces were seen covering the neigh- 
bouring shores of the gulf. The siege of Famagouste 
immediately followed, and the noblest spirit of the re- 
public was manifested in the defence. After a desperate 
conflict, Bragadino, the chief of the garrison, having 
neither the means of subsisting his people, nor of sup- 
porting any further attacks, accepted the capitulation 
offered by Mustapha, the Ottoman leader. A few days 
were spent in settling the preliminaries ; and the Mos- 
lem, expressing his high admiration of the Venetian 
captains, invited them to his tent. Bragadino, accord- 
ingly, and several of his officers, proceeded one evening 
to the entrenchment ; the former on horseback, clad in 
the scarlet robes of a Venetian magistrate, and shaded 
by a parasol of the same colour. The pacha received 
them with great courtesy, but demanded hostages to 
secure the fulfilment of the capitulation. The chief 
hanghtily replied, that the honour of Venice might 
be well trusted in ; on which Mustapha, in a burst of 
fury, instantly ordered several of the officers to be 
strangled, only sparing Bragadino for greater cruel- 
ties. _After the unfortunate captain had been forced 
to see the execution of his friends, his ears were cut 
off,.and he was led through the town as a malefactor. 
He was then placed on a scaffold, fastened to a stake, 
and flayed alive, the infamous Mustapha enjoying the 
spectacle from a balcony, and afterwards causing the 
skin of the brave Venetian to be stuffed and paraded 
about the streets, with all the insignia of the magis- 
tracy. 

The battle of Lepanto shortly followed this event, 
and modern history records few engagements which | 
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it does not surpass in celebrity. It was in the same 
situation that the fate of Rome was decided by the 
battle of Actium; and though the latter was produc- 
tive of the most important consequences, and tie for- 
mer was followed by none, it is doubtful to which 
warlike fame would give the greater glory. Certainly 
never had greater courage or skill been displayed in 
naval warfare than in this engagement. ei the 
chief part of the day, the combined Venetian and 
Spanish forces, and the whole strength of the Otto- 
man fleet, were opposed in close and incessant com= 
bat; and when the latter fled from the strife, it had 
lost near two hundred vessels, and thirty thousand 
men. Venice, whatever glory she had acquired by 
this victory, reaped no advantage from it; and dind- 
ing that the confederacy she had formed would not 
effectually aid her in the principal object she had in. 
view, the government made peace with the Ottoman, 
and ceded the disputed possessions. 

The elevation of Camillo Borgltese to the pontifical 
chair, under the name of Paul the Fifth, gave birth 
to the most remarkable struggle which the republic 
had ever sustained, The new pope was determined 
to exercise his power to the utmost, and the Vene- 
tians were resolved to follow their usual customs in 
all ecclesiastical matters. ‘ 

Paul had been known to say, that if he were pope,” 
and the Venetians gave him any cause of uneasiness, 
he would at once launch against them the thunders 
of the church; “and I,’’ said the ambassador Leo- 
nardo Donato, “if I were doge, would despise your 
anathemas.” It was remarkable enough that the 
were now both in the situations alluded to, and bot 
prepared for putting their respective threats into exe- 
cution. The first cause of complaint with the pope- 
was the two fundamental laws of the republic, which 
forbade the building of churches without the permis- 
sion of government, and the alienation of estates in 
favour of ecclesiastics. He next took offence at the 
imprisonment of a monk who had violated a female 
under circumstances of great atrocity, and demanded 
that he should be judged by his own order: which 
the council not only refused, but shortly after arrested. 
the Abbé of Nervese for similar dissoluteness of man-- 
ners. Torevenge himself for these affronts, the pope 
protested against the election of Leonardo Donato to 
the ducal throne, and the contest began with a vio- 
lence unknown before. At last the pope put- the 
whole state, 17th April 1606, under the ban of ex- 
communication. Venice was astonished, but not ter- 
rified, at the announcement. The council, ordered: 
the religious services to continue as usual, and were 
obeyed by all the secular clergy, but not by the monks 
or the Jesuits, who were immediately expelled in con- 
sequence of their endeavour to evade the decree. 
After a long contest, well supported on both sides, the 
combatants found it necessary to enter into negocia- 
tions for peace. Various states offered to act as ar- 
bitrators ; and, by the mediation of the French, the 
republic was induced to resign the two priests to the 
judgments of the church, and the ill-satisfied pontiff 
to accept of this tribute to his authority, and agree 
to remove the excommunication, though Venice re- 
tained all her laws and boasted independence undi- 
minished. 

But the severe and determined policy out of which 
this resistance sprung, was not a sufficient safeguard 
against the evils which were about to assail the re- 
public. So splendid hitherto had been her condition, 
that even the cities through which a portion of her 
wealth had to pass, were regarded by other states with 
wonder and envy. The citizens of Bruges, itis said, 
emulated the pomp and luxury of the proudest courts ; 
and when Joanna, wife of Philip !e Bel, visited thern, 
she angrily exclaimed at seeing the costly dresses and 
ornaments of the merchants’ wives, “ I thought that 
I had been the only queen here, but I find that there 
are many hundred more.” |The same observation 
would have applied to other cities as well as to 
Bruges; and if it was thus with places into which 
only the drops fell from the golden vessel of Venetian. 
wealth, how are we to estimate the prosperity of Ve- 
nice hersélf ?, The advantages thus enjoyed were. 
also supported by the determined feeling of the peo- 
ple. They saw the true principles on which alone 
their grandeur could be permanently ixed, and they 
followed them too often, it is melancholy to add, to the 
violation of truth and freedom; but at other times 
with a keen, foreseeing wisdom, which has never 
since been so long and uniformly practised by a whole 
people. Thus, when threatened by theleague of Cam- 
bray, they came forward and lent the best part of their 
fortunes to the state; and while the king of France 
had to pay forty-two per cent. for the money he ex- 
pended in the war, Venice could raise millions at 
five per cent. When attacked by the Genoese, they 
practised a still greater generosity, and voluntarily 
brought sufficient to the public treasury to raise ad- 
ditional forces ; and when the struggle with Ferrara 
pressed hard upon the usual revenues of the state, 
they not only cheerfully obeyed the first demands of 
the senate, but offered their jewels, their gold and sil- 
ver, and other articles of luxury, to aid the cause of 
their country. And thus, supported by a deep, fear- 
less, and unsparing policy on the one side, and by so 
wise a patriotism on the other, Venice might fairly 
hope to withstand every enemy, whether spiritual or 
temporal—whether the banded princes of Kurupe, or 
the fierceand ambitious Moslem. But Columbus and 
Vasgo de Gama humbled a power which neither popes, 
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‘arinces, nor sultans, could unsettle or overthrow. 

heir discoveries tore away its pomp and glory, as 
the diffusion of knowledge in a subsequent age hum- 
bled those of Rome. 

But the deep and hitherto successful projects of 
this mysterious:government were in a few years to be 
proved altogether unequal to meet the new spirit of en- 
terprise then abroad in the world. The instability of 
the government, and a universal corruption of man- 
ners, contributed still more to the changes on the eve 
of taking place, and which were to reduce the once 
magnificent Venice to the lowest rank among nations. 
The degradation of the nobles at the commencement of 
the eighteenth century may be proved by the fact 
that the Ridotto, an immense building devoted to 
games of hazard, was the privileged resort of the pa- 
tricians. Seventy or eighty tables were placed in its 
vast halls, at which the nobles only had the right of 
playing. Seated there, clad in their robes of state, 
and with their faces uncovered, the especial privilege 
of these honourable gamesters, they not only played 
for themselves, but were the capitalists of others who 
wished to engage in such enterprises, and were paid 
either by the year, month, or hour, for the accommo- 
dation Shey thus rendered to inferior speculators. 

Such was the state of manners in Venice when it 
had to meet the shock of the French revolution. For 
many years past, the favourite maxim of its statesmen 
had been, to preserve peace at any sacrifice; and they 
had in consequence suffered the fortifications to decay, 
their arsenal to remain without defence, and their fleet 
in the same condition as when they had to fear no 
enemy or rival, When the war between France and 
the other states of Europe commenced, they would 
fain have acted on the maxim they had thus devoutly 
embraced, and determined to preserve a strict neu- 
trality. But they were quickly undeceived in their 
hopes ; and Verona and Padua had no sooner yielded 
to the French, than they saw them approach within 
sight of their own shores. On the 30th of April 
1797, memorable day for Venice, the doge summoned 
all the different departments of the government to 
deliberate on the situation of the state. Various were 
the opinions advanced on the occasion: midnight had 
already passed, and they had formed no determination 
as to what measures they should pursue, when a let- 
ter was delivered from the commander of their flotilla, 
announcing that the French had already commenced 
preparations for a blockade. Consternation was visi- 
ble in every countenance ; and the doge, agitated and 
trembling, walked up and down the apartmemt, ex- 
claiming, ‘“‘ This night even we are not sure of sleep- 
ing tranquilly in our beds!” How changed was the 
Venetian spirit from what it was when the blind old 
Dandolo faced the batteries of Constantinople! It 


was at first decided that the operations of the French’ 


should be resisted, but a counter resolution reduced 
' this determination to nothing; and the procurator 
Pesaro, almost the only member of the state who 
seemed to feel the degradation of his country, sighed 
deeply, and said, with tears in his eyes, ‘‘I see the 
fate of my country !—I cannot succour it; but a 
brave man finds a honte any where: I must seek 
mine in Switzerland.” 

In a subsequent meeting it was debated whether a 
change in the constitution might not serve to remove 
some of the evils which were hanging over the state. 
The grand council was assembled to deliberate on the 
project. The palace on this occasion was surrounded 
with troops and cannon,;. the workmen of the arsenal, 
and different companies of citizens, were all under 
arms; while patrols hastening along the streets, their 
faces displaying signs of fear and amazement, served 
to spread apprehensions through every quarter of the 
city. Six hundred and nineteen senators met in this 
hour of terror, to resolve on such measures as their 
situation allowed them to take. The doge, bowed with 
affliction, read a proposition, the purport of which was, 
to consider, with Bonaparte, what changes might be 
most profitably made on the governments A mourn- 
ful silence succeeded; the measure was put to the 
vote, and four hundred and ninety-eight members 
of the council declared themselves.in its favour. 
When the report of: this determination was pre- 
sented to Napoleon, he replied, that unless the death 
of his captain Laugier, and some others who had fallen 
in a late affair with the Venetian fleet, were revenged 
by the immediate punishment of those who had au- 
thorized the assault, he would in fifteen days enter 
Venice swordin hand. Neither the doge nor his coun- 
cillors had any means of resistance to propose, and 
they therefore gave their commissioners full power to 
treat with the general on his own terms. They found 
Bonaparte at Milan, and there a treaty was entered 
into, that pee an end to the sovereignty of the great 
council, which was thenceforth to reside in the whole 
body of the citizens. 

- On the 12th of May, while the council was hold- 
ing its final session, and the doge was lamenting the 
miserable condition to which he was reduced, the sound 
of musketry was heard near the palace. The most 
frightful confusion immediately prevailed throughout 
the chamber. Every one believed himself on the point 
of being massacred-; and without further debate, and 
more like madmen than senators debating for the good 
of their falling country, they hastil gave their suf- 
frages and departed. 

The people who surrounded the palace, seeing a sig- 

_nal displayed at the windows, which announced to 
them the termination of the debate, expressed their 


‘city on January 18, 1798. 


feelings on the occasion in loud and contradictory vo- 
ciferations. While some uttered exclamations in fa- 
vour of the French, others were as eager in their la- 
mentations over the fall of their ancient constitution ; 
but all united in contributing to the confusion of the 
moment, by abandoning themselves to pillage or li- 
cence. The night approached, and still these disor- 
ders remained unrepressed, till, about two hours after 
midnight, a small detachment of soldiers assembled on 
the Rialto, and some cannon being posted there, the 
mob was dispersed. In the morning a proclamation 
was issued, prohibiting, under pain of death, any op- 


| position to the decree which had been passed. 


On the 16th of May 1797, three thousand French 
troops disembarked on the Place Saint Mark, in the 
midst of the wild shouts of one part of the population, 
and the mournful tears and lamentations of the other. 
The demolition of the prisons of the inquisition was 
the first act of the new government; the burning of 
the book of gold, consecrated to the enrolment of the 
nobility, was the next ; while the Lion of Saint Mark, 
instead of the inscription which designated his sacred 
character, was now made to bear the motto of “ THE 
Ricuts or Man.” 

But Venice was not yet reduced to its lowest stage 
of degradation. It had fallen beneath a conqueror, 
but it had never yet been made an object of barter be- 
tween one master and another. To this, however, it 
was now reduced. By the treaty of Campo Formio, 
Venice was ceded to Austria, whose forces entered the 
The state inquisition was 
re-established, and Pesaro, who had made such a dis- 
play of his patriotism in the scenes which preceded 
the final humiliation of his country, actually re-ap- 
peared in the character of an Austrian commissary. 
It was before him that the humbled patricians had to 
take the oaths of allegiance to their new master; and 
the ex-doge, who, though too weak and undecided for 
the situation he held, had the love of his country deep 
at heart, fell, as he pronounced the words of the oath, 
senseless on the ground. Thus sunk the free and 
queenly Venice.—Landscape Annual, 1831. 


CLIMATE OF THE CANADAS. ~ 
THE prevailing winds, both in Upper and Lower Ca- 
nada, are the north-east, north-west, and south-west, 
which all have a considerable influence on the tempe- 
rature of the atmosphere and the state of the weather. 
The south-west wind is the most prevalent, but it is 
generally moderate, and accompanied by clear skies ; 
and the north-east and easterly winds, usually bring 
with them continued rain in summer, and snow in 
winter; the north-west is remarkable for its dryness 
and elasticity, and, from its gathering an intense de- 
gree of frigor, as it sweeps over the frozen plains and 
ice-bound hills in that quarter of the continent, inva- 
riably brings with it a perceptible degree of cold. 
Winds from due north, south, or west, are not fre- 
quent. At Quebec, the direction of the wind often 
changes with the tide, which is felt for nearly sixty 
miles higher up the stream of the St Lawrence. 

The azure of Canadian skies is beautifully transpa- 
rent and pure, and the starry constellations are re- 
markably luminous and bright. The northern region 
of the heavens is very frequently glowing with the 
vivid coruscations of the evanescent aurora borealis, 
whose vertical irradiations are often of sufficient bril- 
liancy to dispel the darker shades of night. This aérial 
phenomenon is sometimes so-beautiful and sublime at 
Quebec, that it not unfrequently attracts considerable 
crowds on the ramparts and elevated public walks, to 
admire its waving and shooting splendours. 

Fogs are almost unknown in Canada, but the morn- 
ing dew sometimes rises in a light vapoury cloud, 
which is almost suddenly dispelled by the first solar 
rays that gild the horizon. 

In summer, the electric phenomena of the atmo- 
sphere, as displayed in the vividness of lightning and 
the burst of loud thunders, are sometimes appalling in 
the extreme, and have, in numerous instances, been 
attended with very serious consequences. The de- 
struction of extensive barns aud hay-stacks, and in 
several cases the loss of human life, are among the dis- 
asters that on some occasions result from the violence 
of thunder-storms in Canada, an@!particularly in the 
neighbourhood of Quebec; whereit is probable the elec- 
tric matter is more powerfully attracted by the eleva- 
tion of the mountains, andthe magnetic properties it 
is likely they possess. 

In point of salubrity, no climate in the world can 
perhaps be found to exceed that of Canada, which is 
not only a stranger naturally to contagious disorders, 
or fatal epidemics, but extremely conducive to longe- 
vity. In the early periods of the settlement of the 
upper province, the fever and ague were indeed very 
prevalent ; but as the cause of this local affection was 
gradually removed by the draining of marshes in the 
progress of cultivation, it has almost entirely disap- 
peared. It is impossible, however, to guard on all oc- 
casions against the introduction of infectious diseases 
into the towns ; and we therefore find that malignant 
fevers haye in some cases crept into hospitals; but 


fire of the enemy from the ramparts. 


_ town. 


these cannot affect the general character of the cli- 
mate, and the healthfulness and invigorating elasticity 
of the atmosphere.—Macgregor’s British America. 


STORMING OF BADAJOS. 
A SORTIE was made on the 19th of March, with about 
1500 infantry and some cavalry, who were driven back 
with considerable loss. Just before the sortie was 
made, and for some time after it was repulsed, every 
gun on the works was kept in play on the troops in 
the trenches, in the most furious manner, and it oc- 
casioned us a heavy loss. The siege was prosecuted 
with the utmost vigour, in spite of the rains, which 
descended almost without intermission during the first 
ten days, and filled the trenches with water. So many 
men were required to carry on the operations, that 
nearly one-half of our time was spent in the trenches. 
On the 25th our batteries opened their fire on the town, 
which was returned with equal spirit. The same night 
Fort Piccurina was stormed and carried by detach- 
ments from the 3d and light divisions, after consider- 
able resistance, and with the loss of many men. Im- 
mediately on its fall, another parallel was commenced. 
From the ravelin of San Roque, and from the walls of 
the town, the covering parties were exceedingly galled 
by a constant fire of musketry. In the end of March 
and the beginning of April, our batteries were in full 
play on the town, which being breached in several 
places, orders were given that it should be stormed on 
the night of the 6th of April. Two breaches were to 
be stormed by the 4th and light divisions, the former 
assaulting that on the right, and the latter that on the 
left. The 3d division was to escalade the castle: 
whilst the 5th division, which had not taken part in 
the siege, and had recently arrived in the neighbour- 
hood, was directed to attack the town and the fort of 
Pardalleras to the left of the light division. Some 
Portuguese troops threatened Fort San Christoval and 
the works on the right of the Guadiana. Soon afier 
dark the columns moved out of the trenches to the 
different points allotted them to attack. Major O’Hare, 


of the Ist battalion 95th, commanded the storming 


party which headed the light division; and some ccm- 
panies of our corps lined the glacis, to keep down the 
The discharge 
of grape-shot and musketry, with buck-shot in addi- 
tion to bullets, the hand-grenades, rafters of wood, 
and various weapons of destruction hurled from the 
ramparts on the heads of the assailants in the ditch, 
in their desperate and reiterated attempts to force their 


way through the breaches, and to mount the ladders 


for the escalade of the castle and town, was of sv 
dreadful and destructive a nature, as to beggar all de- 
scription, and to render it a hopeless undertaking for 
the most gifted person to depict in true colours. The 
enemy had dug deep trenches between the top of the 
breaches and the town, and fixed sword-blades and 
pikes in the trench. From some houses near the top 
of the breach, a terrible fire of musketry was poured 
on such as contrived to reach its summit. Those ob- 
stacles alone were insurmountable, without the addi. 
tion of a continued and most deadly fire of grape and 
musketry from the ramparts, and from the summits of 
the breaches, in the repeated and fruitless attempts to 
carry which, the assailants were falling in vast num- 
bers'every moment. The 3d division having at length, 
after sustaining a dreadful loss, gained possession of 
the castle by escalade, and the 5th division having pe- 
netrated into the town by the same means, and also 
possessed themselves of Fort Pardalleras, the French 
were forced to retire from the breaches, by which the 
fourth and light divisions with difficulty entered the 
The French governor retired to Fort San 
Christoval, with some hundreds of his men; but 
on finding that the town and castle were in posses- 
sion of the allies, he surrendered. In this man. 
ner fell Badajos, after perhaps as desperate and de. 
structive a struggle as the annals of history afford, 
considering the numbers employed in the attack and 
defence. Never were troops exposed to a more ter- 
rible fire, or placed in a situation where their sterling 
qualities were put more to the test. very regiment 
employed suffered exceedingly, both in the storm and 
in the arduous duties of the siege. Amongst the 
many whom our regiment had to lament, was Major 
O’Hare, who fell in the breach. The service boasted 
not a more truly gallant soldier. Marshal Soult was 
marching from the south to the relief of Badajos ; but 

his movements were too slow, and he retired towards 

Seville on receiving intelligence of its fall. The Dukes 

of Dalmatia and Ragusa were most coeepistely out- 

witted, deceived, and -disappointed—one by losing 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and the other Badajos. Two fron- 
tier fortresses of vast importance were laid siege to in 
winter, in the teeth of the French armies, and wrested 
from them in a most skilful manner,—Colonel Lealt’s 

Memoirs, 
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A VISIT TO MOUNT ETNA. 

Ir was a fine evening in April. I was walking in 
Messina, watching the deeper and deeper shades of 
purple that were let down upon the opposite moun- 
tains of Calabria. The long-winged sparonaras (or 
feluccas) were slowly moving past. The vesper bells 
were tolling. The people were dofting their caps, 
and muttering their dve Marias; and the swallows 
were skimming about, high in the air, to enjoy the 
sunshine which was still reflected from the golden 
cross of the cathedral. 

As I was thus sauntering about, I met one who had 
been my fellow-passenger from Naples; and finding 
that he was to sail in a few hours for Catania, I was 
easily persuaded to accompany him, as he assured me 
that the wind would keep fair, and we should have a 
fine passage. Luckily my passport bore the requisite 
“tuon per andare,” and the mule on which I meant 
to perform the journey was not engaged. Going on 
board before midnight, I found myself in sole posses- 
sion of a bed under a tilt or arched canopy, which 
occupied the high and narrow poop. As I lay down, 
I saw the custom-house lamps shining on the water, 
and could perceive the dim separation of earth and 
air, somewhere far above the.town. We soon got 
under weigh ; the castle on the right glided past, and 
we moved on, 


With the solid darkness black 
Closing round the yessel’s track. 


I shall never forget the scene that burst upon me 
next morning. The bright blue water was rolling 
at my feet; and, from my little ark, I saw old Night 
retiring into the deep mountain recesses, while a mul- 
titude of crag-built towers were coming out into the 
day-light on the far-projecting precipices that alter- 
nated with the ravines or water-courses by which that 
bold rugged coast is finely intersected, as far as Jaor- 
mina. ‘The wind now freshened, and the “ ¢urriti 
scopuli”’ galloped off to Messina; while, with rising 
spirits, our little bark rushed onward to its destina- 
tion. Jaormina closed this part of the shifting pano- 
rama, and Etna was rapidly disclosed, rising in a long 
unbroken sweep, till all its regions were visible, from 
the coal-black lava on the beach, to the sunlit smoke 
that overhufg the crater. As we advanced, the 
swell increased. A dimness came between me and 
the shore—my enthusiasm abated—I grew cold; and, 
stretching myself out in my moving dormitory, saw 
now the sun-clad summit, and now a fishing-boat or 
two beating up against the wind. 

We passed the rocks of the Cyclops, and landed 
among a crowd of friars, worthy representatives, and, 
I dare say, lineal descendants, of those ancient, foul- 
feeding, lazy thieves and cannibals. Each held in his 
nasty paw a long reed, to which was attached an open- 
mouthed bag, which its barefooted, rope-cinctured, 
brown-gowned owner kept thrusting impudently in 
the faces of the poor fishermen, for some of their an- 
chovies. It was a painful spectacle, and I followed 
a guide to an inn, well known to all Sicilian travellers. 
I forget its name, and the name of its courtly and 
ever-smiling host; but I hope they still flourish in 
front of the elephant-supported obelisk of the fountain 
of the Great Square. 

Our voyage had been prosperous. It was still early 
in the day; so, having changed my dress and break- 
fasted, I wandered through the town to the lava beds 
below. Nothing could be more appalling ; and poor 
Catania looked for all the world like a beautiful child, 
who had sat down in the very race-course of the fiery- 
footed steeds, to be trampled to death at the next heat. 

A pretty severe illness confined me to the house for 

the next two days, and produced a revolution in my 
plans. I gave up all thoughts of going farther, and 
only deliberated whether I had strength to make out 
the ascent and return in time to catch the steam-boat. 
I resolved to try; and having completed my few pre- 
parations, and taken leave of an excellent family, 
whose kind attentions and easy manners gave mea 
most favourable impression of the Catanese, I set out 
at noon on a very good grey horse, with a boy on a 
mule, and reached “‘ San Nicoloso,” a wretched place, 
between the cultivated and woody regions, about an 
hour and a half before sunset. This gave me time to 
visit Monte Rosso,. hard by—the crater of the erup- 
tion of 1669. On coming back, I found a young Eng- 
lishman, who had just arrived from Aci, with an 
intention to ascend. We agreed to go together—en- 
gaged a guide and fresh mules—dined on boiled fowls 
and rice—slept two hours—took a cup of coffee—and, 
about eleven, sallied forth. 


The air was serene; the stars were shining brightly, 
and every thing gave promise of a fine morning. We 
first crossed a tract of volcanic lava, in which our 
mules sank deep at every step, and then entered the 
woody region, as we guessed by the thinly scattered 
trunks of great trees among which we seemed to be 
winding our upward way. On emerging from this 
“ selua obscura,” the acclivity became steep and rough, 
the darkness more profound, and we could scarcely 
distinguish one another, though we rode so close that 
the nose of each mule almost touched his leader’s tail. 
The. stars, now burning more dimly, looked large 
and unlike themselves—while, through the subjacent 
loom, we descried only some lights of a darker red. 
It was altogether strange, mysterious, and sublime. 
We spoke in whispers, and continued climbing, we 
knew not where or how, till we gained the edge of a 
field of snow. Here we dismounted, and, leaving our 
mules in charge of our guide, followed the other on 
foot. The snow was hard and firm, the ascent much 
less severe, and as day began to break, we passed the 
Tower of Embedocks, and by and bye reached the 
“Casa de Inglesi.”” Having rested there, and taken 
some of our bread and wine, we set out to scale the 
crater. Our guide now muttered ‘‘ Maladetto Sci- 
rocco,’ and shook his head, when we spoke of an ex- 
tensive view. It was such a calm grey morning as 
with us betokens a fine day, and we endeavoured to 
sustain our hopes. 


The snow had now given place to a dry, cineritious 
crust, and a short walk brought us to the base of the 
cone. Our toil here became severe, and we discovered 
that there were very peculiar sensations belonging to 
a promenade at an elevation of eleven or twelve thou- 
sand feet.* We gasped for breath, and lay down 
every few minutes—rose and scrambled up a little 
farther—sank exhausted—and it was only by mutuah 
encouragement, and a strong determination to make 
it out, that we were enabled to get to the top. 

It was now past sunrise, but our view did not ex- 
tend more than half-way down the hill, This was a 
disappointment, and yet we did not regret our toil. 
Nay, I am not sure that the obscurity, by leaving so 
much for fancy to fill up, did not rather enhance the 
pleasure we felt as we sat on the very edge of that 
vast chimney, with nothing but a dense column of 
smoke on one hand, and the uniform haze that covered 
earth and air on the other. After communing with 
our thoughts in silence for about half an hour, we 
commenced our descent, and, by the middle of the 
day, regained the Osteria of San Nicoloso. As we 
got down, the heat grew insufferable. The air was 
like molten brass; and the young leaves of some un- 
fortunate vines which they had planted there drooped 
as if they had been boiled. We rested ourselves by a 
short siesta—dined—shook hands—and set out in op- 
posite directions. 

The evening was still very hot, but the haze cleared 
away sufficiently to let me see the flower-enamelled 
fields, the immense sheets of cherry blossoms, the ca- 
vern retreats of the Cyclops, and all the haunts of 
Acis and Galatea. Gigi, to whose orders I submitted 
myself, allowed me supper, and a few hours’ rest at 
the same place, and we entered Jaormina early next 
morning, before many of the inhabitants were stirring. 
The theatre was the only thing I wished to see, and 
Gigi, though averse to the delay, yielded with a good 
grace, and we rode round to it. But here I must 
break off.—dinburgh Spectator. : 


BUTTONS. 

This beautiful ornament appears with infinite va- 
riation ; and though the original date is rather uncer- 
tain, yet we well remember the long éoats of our grand- 
fathers covered with half a gross of high tops, and the 
cloaks of our grandmothers ornamented with a horn 
button nearly the size of a crown-piece, a watch, or a 
John-apple, curiously wrought, as having passed 
through the Birmingham press. 

Though the common round button keeps on with 
the steady pace of the day, yet we sometifijes see the 
oval, the square, the pea, the concave, and the pyra- 
mid, flash into existence. In some branches of traffic 
the wearer calls loudly for new fashions ; but in this, 
the fashions tread upon each other, and crowd upon 
the wearer. The consumption of this article is asto- 
nishing ; the value in 1781 was from threepence a 
gross to one hundred and forty guineas. 

In 1818, the art of gilding buttons had arrived at 
such a degree of refiiement in Birmingham, that three 
pennyworth of gold was made to cover a gross of but- 
tons; these were sold at a price proportionably low. 
The experiment has beem-tried to produce gilt buttons 
without any gold; but it was found not to answer, 
the manufacturer losing more in the consumption than 
he saved in the material. There seem, says Mr Hut- 
ton, to be hidden treasures couched within this magic 
circle, known only.to a few, who extract prodigious 
fortunes out of this useful toy, whilst a far greater 
number submit toa statute of bankruptcy. Trade, 
like a restive horse, can rarely be managed ; for where 
one is carried to the end of a successful journey, many 
are thrown off by the way. 


* There is a little mistake in this reckoning. The very summit 
of Mount Etna is not more than 10,160 fect above the level of the 
sea, 


TAMMY LITTLE. 


BY WILLIAM TENNANT. 


Wee Tammy Little, honest man! 
1 kent the body weel, 

As round the kintra-side he gaed 
Careerin’ wi’ his creel. 


He was sae slender and sae wee, 
That aye when blasts did blaw, 

lfe ballasted himself wi’ stanes 
’*Gainst bein’ blawn awa. 


A meikle stane the wee bit man 
In ilka eoat-pouch elappit, 

That by the michty gowlin’ wind 
He michtna down be swappit. 

When he did chance within a wood 
On simmer days to be, 

Aye he was friehtit lest the craws 
Should heise him up on hie; 

And aye he, wi’ an aiken cud, 
The air did thump and beat, 

To stap the craws frae liftin’ him 
Up to their nests for meat. 

Ae day, when in a barn he lay, 
And thrashers thrang were thair, 

He in a moment vanish’d aff, 
And nae man could tell whair. 

They lookit till the riggin’ up, 
And round and round they-lookit, 

At last they fand him underneath 
A firlot eruyled and crookit. 

Ance as big Samuel past him by, 
Big Samuel gave a sneese, 

And wi’ the sough o’t he was cast 
Clean down upon his knees. 

His wife and he upon ane day 
Did chance to disagree, 

And up she took the bellowses, 
As wild as wife could be; 

She gave ane puff intill his face, 
And made him, like a feather, 

Flee frae the tae side o’ the house, 
Resoundin’ till the tither ! 

Ae simmer e’en, when as he through 
Pitkirie forest past, 

By three braid leaves, blawn aff the trees, 
He down to yird was cast; 

A tirl 0’ wind the three braid leaves 
Down frae the forest dang, 

Ane frae an ash, ane frae an elm, 
Ane frae an aik-tree strang; 


Ane strak him sair on the back-neck 
Ante on the nose him rappit, 

Ane smote him on the vera heart, 
And down as dead he drappit. 

But, ah! but, ah! a drearier dool 
Ance hapt at Ounston-dammy, 

That heis’d him a’ thegither up, 
And maist extinguish’t Tammy 5 

For as he came slow-daunderin’ down, 
In’s hand his basket hingin’, 

And staiver’d ower the hie-road’s breidth, 
Frae side to side a-swingin’; 

There cam’ a blast frae Kelly-law, 
As bald a blast as ever 

Auld snivelin’ Boreas blew abraid 
To make the warld shiver. 

It liftit Tammy aff his feet, 
Mair easy than a shavin’, 
And hurl'd him half a mile complete 
Hie up ‘tween earth and heaven. 
That day puir Tammy had wi’ stanes 
No ballasted his body, 

So that he flew, maist Tike a shot, 
Ower corn-land and ower eloddy. 

You've seen ane tumbler on a stage 
Tumble sax times and mair, 

But Tammy weil sax hundred times 
Gaed tumblin’ through the air. 

And whan the whirly-wind gave ower, 
He frae_the lift fell plumb, 

And in a blink stood stickin’ fast 
In Gaffer Glowr-weel’s lum, 

Ay—there his legs and body stack 
Amang the smotherin’ soot; 

But, by a wonderfw’ good luck, 
His head kept peepin’ out, 

But Gaffer Glowr-weel, when he saw 
A man stuck in his lum, 

He swarf’d wi’ drither clean awa, 
And sat some seconds dumb. 


It took five masons near an hour 
A’ riving at the lum 5 
Wi picks (he was sae jamm’d therein) 
Ere Tammy out could come, 
As fcr his basket—weel I wat 
His basket’s fate and fa’ 
Was, as I’ve heard douce neighbours tell, 
The queerest thing of a’. 
The blast took up the body’s creel, 
Amd laid it on a cloud, 
That bare it, sailin’ through the sky, 
Richt ower the Firth’s braid floo: 
And whan the cloud did melt awa, 
Then, then the creel cam’ down, 
And fell’d the town-clerk o’ Dunbar 
E’en in his ain goed town, 
The clerk stood yelpin’ on the street 
At some bit strife that stirr’d him, : 
Down cam’ the creel, and 'to the yird f 
It dang him wi’ a dirdom ! 


THE EPITAPH FOR TAMMY, 


O Earth ! O Earth! if thou hast but 
A rabbit-hole to spair, 

O grant the graff to Tammy’s corp, 
That it may nestle thair; 

And press thou light on him, now dead 
That was sae slim and wee, : 

For, weel 1 wat, when he was quick, 
He lightly prest on thee ! ; 


—Edinburgh Literary Journal. 
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Prick Turee Hatrpence. 


NO CEREMONY. 


Tr you were to poll society, you would find nine out 
of every ten profess their utter dislike of all ceremony. 
Take them at their own word, they are the most down- 
right, unaffected people in the world ; but see them in 
the practice of life, and they turn out to be as full of 
airs and as much offended at any little omission of the 
punctilious homage due to themselves as may be. It 
seems as if we were under a constant wish to get back 
to nature and simplicity, but as constantly checked in 
every effort to that effect, by the powerful bonds 
which a state of society has imposed. We would all 
fain be the easy, pleasant, happy children which we 
think we once were, instead of the cold, artificial, 
heartless beings which we think we now are. But 


jin feeling thus, we forget that when we were chil- 


\dren sporting with each other, we were perpetually 
giving and receiving offence, from rudeness of beha- 
viour among ourselves—in other words, from the want 
of a conventional system of respectful manners—and 
that thus we were often the most unhappy wretches 
in the world, frequently snarling at each other, some- 
times getting sound thrashings from our offended 
companions, and sontetimes giving them, perhaps for 
very little fault; and, in general, only prevented 
from being rude and riotous, nay, sometimes, from 
being rank spoliators and oppressors, by the fear of 
punishment from a stronger hand. ‘ 

If the world were only gratified in its general de- 
sire of abjuring ceromony for one day, by way of ex- 
periment, it would soon, I apprehend, find the neces- 
sity of returning to a decent degree of affectation. 
Suppose a respectable gentleman going abroad that 
morning. full of the idea of doing all kinds of things 
in an easy way, as he used to do when a boy. He 
sees an old schoolfellow a little way before him on 
the street, and thinking it a good joke, runs up and 
knocks the hat off his head, making it spin far into the 
highway, and then turns about and laughs in the face 
of the injured party. The jokee, however, has_a dif- 
ferent idea of the matter from the joker ; and whereas 
in schoolboy days it would have been settled by a 
slight pommelling, rendering them rather sulky with 
each other for a day or two, nothing less will serve 
in these rational days of adolescence than a regular 
interchange of shot at each other, at the distance of 
twelve or nine paces, as the case may be. Suppose 
two ladies, intimate friends, meeting on the street. 
One admires the other’s bonnet immensely, and, as 
might have happened long ago in the case of a pretty 
cap for a doll, she endeavours to snatch it from her 
friend’s head. The other, however, defends her pro- 
perty at the point of the parasol, and the end of the 
joke is, that the two are taken to the police-office. 
Suppose a dinner party meeting in the afternoon of 
this unceremonious day, if the day has lasted so long 
without a return to good breeding. Instead of each 
gentleman conducting a lady to the dining-room, 
which is a horrid piece of affectation, the whole male 
sex goes trooping off, in an easy candid way, leaving 
the women to come trolloping after. Of course, the 
respect of the men for the women is not increased by 
seeing them come in at the door pell-mell like a drove 
of ‘sheep ; and therefore there is the less disposition 
to accommodate them with seats, or to serve them with 
food. ‘The fair part of the company soon become quite 
indignant at the men, and attack them with all the 
virulence of the ancient harpies. A scene ensues 
which there is no describing. The greatest confusion 
prevails. There isa squabbling of tongues enough 
to deave Babel or Billingsgate. The air is darkened 
with flying plates and candlesticks. At last, within 
ten minutes after the ringing of the dinner bell, the 
ladies are seen pouring out of the house like enraged 
bedlamites, some with their bonnets and shawls, and 
more without them, and the want of a little cere- 
mony is found to have 

«< —_ proke up this mirth, marred this good meeting, 
With most admired disorder.” 
In every department and contingency of life, the same 
results are experienced, so that before night the hu- 
man race at large seems as if it were about to revert 
to the savage state, 

Perhaps this jis a somewhat exaggerated picture of 
what might be, in the event of all ceremony being ab- 
jured. It will be the more apt, however,.to impress 
the reader with a sense of the absurdity of perpetu- 
ally disclaiming ceremony. Preserve, if you are wise, 


a certain degree of ceremony, as it is called, with all 
persons, even the nearest relatives; for though it 
may be in itself a kind of hardship, as being a de- 
parture so far from the dictates of natural and real 
feeling, it is the preventive, you may depend upon it, 
of much greater evils. Taking off the restraint of 
ceremony from the most of minds, is like unmuzzling 
the apparantly tame tiger in the midst of a drawing. 
room. By far the greater number of people, thus 
permitted to do or speak according to their random 
emotions, would do such mischief as years of formal 
harmlessness would not repair. Besides, to be al- 
ways saying ‘‘no ceremony,”’ is not the most polite 
thing in itself towards those to whom it is addressed 
—it seems to imply that we are afraid of their being 
over formal. It is calculated, indeed, to have quite 
the contrary effect to what is intended, by remind- 
ing the prisoner, as it were, of his chains. As to tell 
aman to be merry, is the surest way to make him 
sad, and to ask any body to commence a conversation 
with you, is the most certain way of causing him to 
have nothing to say, so is the request that he will 
make no ceremony the readiest plan for putting your 
friend upon his p’s and q’s. Let things goon in an 
easy natural way, as if you were not conscious that 
there was such a thing as ceremony, and you will 
be sure to find that there is no unduestiffness. Che- 
rish good feelings towards all mankind—kind feelings 
towards all with whom you are acquainted; and if 
you have no desire of offending, it is ten to one but 
you render all happy around you. You may enter- 
tain as much dislike as you please for fantastically 
artificial and polite manners; but you may depend 
upon it, that a moderate observance of the conven- 
tional rules of society is in reality the kind of be- 
haviour most agreeable to the natural emotions and 
sympathies of a good mind, the whole being founded 
on a principle akin to a primary maxim in ethics— 
namely, speak to others as you would wish others to 
speak to yourself. 


INSINUATION OF CHRISTIANITY INTO 
PAGAN MINDS. 


AN intimate acquaintance with human nature in all 
the circumstances under which it displays itself—from 
the wigwam of the savage, who has no further aim 
than to support existence, to the study of the philo- 
sopher, whose investigations are directed to the nicest 
subtleties of the schools—is one of the effects which 
Christianity has produced among those who profess 
it, which could have been produced by the influence 
of no other known creed. The cause of this is plain. 
No one who knows the value of its precepts but 
wishes to see them more widely extended. Wherever 
the Christian meets a person ignorant of the benign 
doctrines of his own faith, a desire of imparting them 
sets him upon considering what are the best means 
of doing so. He examines not only the arguments by 
which they may be supported, but those by which the 
tenets of the man whom he is anxious to convert may 
be most successfully assailed ; and in order to do this, 
he must acquire a knowledge of these tenets, of the 
sources whence they have been derived, and of every 
thing in the character of him who believes them which 
strengthens their hold upon his mind, and which 
must be combated in persuading him to shake them 
off. In this manner is undertaken a moral campaign, 
80 to speak, in which the professor of another retigion 
has no inducement toengage, The same thing takes 
place on a wider scale when an intercourse is opened 
with a country where the truths of Christianity are 
unknown. The missionary goes to work with the 
greatest industry ; he makes himself acquainted with 
the religion of a people, with the people themselves, 
their dispositions, habits, and the extent to which 
intellectual cultivation has been carried among them. 
He comes in contact with men of every capacity, mo- 
dified by every possible variety of circumstances ; and 
independently altogether of the end in view, the 


mental discipline, as regards himself, and inquiry as 


regards others, which are thus kept in constant ac- 
tivity, have disclosed much in the science of mind 


that we should have had an opportunity of learning 
in no other way.. 


The Mahometan cannot attain the same knowledge 
in this respect which the Christian possesses, for he 


proselytises by violence, and has no occasion to under- ' 


go the same course of study. The heathens of old 
could not arrive at it, for their religion consisted in 
the observance of rites rather than in any fixed be- 
lief, and they were fully more ready to adopt new gods 
than to extend the worship of their old ones. The 
Romans, for example, before invading a country, 
often invited all the gods.of it to transfer themselves 
to Rome, without troubling themselves about the na- 
ture of the deities whose alliance they courted; and 
then, as they imagined, or at least caused their armies 
to imagine, advanced to certain victory over the un- 
protected natives. Where they inquired at all con- 
cerning the superstitions (as they called all religions 
but their own) of the conquered tribes, it was only lest 
any thing should exist in them tending to promote 
hostility against the majesty of the Roman name. 
This was the object of Pliny in his investigations 
concerning Christianity ; and that, at an earlier pe- 
riod, the governors of Judea acted upon the same 
rule, appears from the fact, that when the Jews had 
agreed among themselves that our Saviour was guilty 
of blasphemy, they did not accuse him of that crime be- 
fore Pilate, but charged him with a political offence. 

But perhaps some may think curiosity would in- 
duce the Romans, and would have induced us, to ac- 
quire a correct knowledge of the religion of other 
countries. Curiosity, however, is satisfied with a 
comparatively superficial knowledge. Of the truth of 
this remark we find a striking example in the treatise 
of Tacitus, De Moribus Germanorum, where the reli- 
gion of the people is disposed of in a short paragraph. 
After mentioning that they worshipped Mercury, 
Hercules, and Mars, he adds, that they did not think 
it consistent with the character of the celestial exist- 
ences to confine them within walls, or to form figures 
of them in a human shape, but consecrated groves 
and woods, which they called by the names of their 
deities, and visited with deep reverence. ‘This is just 
the degree of knowledge that curiosity would pick up. 
The persons from whom Tacitus derived his infor- 
mation, observing no temples among the tribes of 
Germany, were probably struck with surprise at the 
singularity of the circumstance, and asked some blue- 
eyed savage if his countrymen acknowledged no gods. 
The German would reply by an enumeration of the 
deities above mentioned. The next question would 
be, “ Where are their temples—their images ?” and 
it would draw forth the explanation concerning the 
Druidical groves, and the want of any material re- 
presentation of the objects of worship. These were 
the points in which the German practice differed from 
that of the Romans; and when they were explained, 
the curiosity of the invaders was satisfied. If they 
had observed statues and temples, it is possible enough 
they might not have thought at all of inquiring to 
what gods they were dedicated, or what the rites of 
worship were. Contented with the single piece of 
information that the Germans really had a religion 
of some sort, the Romans proceeded no farther in 
their interrogations ; entered into no discussion for 
the purpose of discovering what hold his religious 
opinions had upon the mind of the German, or whe- 
ther it might not-be possible to improve him by com- 
municating a better system of morality. All the 
dreary expanse of intellectual darkness over which 
superstition exerts her sway was left unexplored, for 
the proud Roman enjoyed no brighter a day than the 
poor barbarian. His ideas of civilisation had relation 
merely to those contrivances which minister to the 
comforts of the present life, and he might despise, or 
perhaps pity, the German, on account of his inferi- 
ority in these respects; but the conqueror had not the 
power, even if he had felt the inclination, to assist 
the conquered in forming better conceptions of the 
Deity. He had no motive but curiosity to direct his 
inquiries concerning the religious opinions of others ; 
and we have already seen how very short a way that 
motive carried him. 

By way of contrast to this, and in illustration of our 
opening remark, it may be worth while to look back 
upon that time when the vast regions of America had 
been recently disclosed to the European adventurer, 
and to observe the degree of attention that was turned 
to the religion of the native tribes ; and whether the 
inquiries on that subject did not incidentally disclose 
a view of the mind of man in its savage state beyond 
comparison more accurate than the conquests of the; 
Romans ever opened to them. This object will he 
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best accomplished by taking the relation of one of the 
missionaries for our guide, and touching upon a few 
of the details which his personal experience furnished. 
The narrative we shall use is that of Hennepin, a 
monk of the Franciscan order, who spent several 
years in the then French colony of Canada, and who 
had also been present in various excursions, made 
with a view to establish settlements in other parts of 
the country. He claims credit for being one of the 
first who des¢ribed in Europe the Falls of Niagara, 
and he sailed in the first vessel navigated by Huro- 
peans—indeed, the first vessel larger than a canoe 
that had ever been launched—upon the American 
lakes, when, as he tells us, ‘the savages of that vast 
continent were astonished to behold that fortress mov- 
ing from one nation to another; and when they heard 
the noise of the cannon which we carried with us, they 
cried out that the thunder was about to strike them.” 

Father Hennepin seems to have laboured in his vo- 
cation with more zeal than was pleasing to those who 
were associated with him. He makes no scruple of 
confessing the difficulties that‘lay in the way of con- 
verting the heathen, and the small progress that had 
in his day been made in enlightening the natives of 
America. This unaffected earnestness and candour 
on his part was so little agreeable to the Jesuits and 
others, who were content with nominal converts, and 
were studious to circulate at home overcharged ac- 
counts of the efficacy of their exertions, that Henne- 
pin found it advisable to retire from France, and 
published at Utrecht, in 1698, the work from which 

our materials are extracied. 

' - All savages who have any notion of a heaven seem 
to agree in making it merely a better sort of earth ; 
they differ only in ascribing to it the characteristics 
of the country they inhabit. The Canadian supposed 
heaven to be a place aifording plenty of deer in better 
condition and more easy to be killed than those he 
was accustomed to pursue. ‘The Greenlander, on the 
other hand, imagined the joys of Paradise to consist 
chiefly in this—that an immense caldron would be 
kept constantly boiling, from which every one might 
take as much seal-blubber ready cooked as he wanted. 
In conformity with these prevalent ideas, when Euro- 
peans first appeared in the Indian villages, the natives 
received them as “‘ ghosts permitted to review this 
world ;” talked of them by the name of “ spirits,” 
and sometimes ventured to inquire concerning the 
welfare of their deceased relatives, and if they liked 
the other world well—according to their belief that 
the dead merely go to inhabit a different part of the 
globe, where the manner of life is somewhat happier, 
and hunting less toilsome and more successful than 
among themselves. After a little intercourse, the 
savages began to have some notion that the Europeans 
were a kind of mortals, but still looked upon them as 
of a nature and destiny entirely distinct from their 
own. When the priests talked upon religious topics, 
the Indians listened with the greatest attention, and 
granted implicit credit to whatever was told them ; 
but then they had their own story to relate in return, 
and were both disappointed and offended when its 
truth was questioned. One of the Fathers, trying to 
persuade a man to become a Christian, expatiated 
upon the joys of heayen, but was stopt by the savage, 
who inquired if there was good hunting in the place 
he mentioned. The priest answering in the negative, 
the Indian thereupon shovk his head, and said that 
such a place might probably do very well for the people 
beyond the Great Lake, but it would not suit him. 
This was the turn, indeed, that was generally given 
to every conversation with them on the subject of a 
future state, as well as other topics of a religious na- 
ture. Father Hennepin having endeavoured to ex- 
plain what is taught in the Bible concerning the 
creation of ‘the worid, his hearers readily professed 
that they had no doubt of the truth of the account ; 
but they only received it as referring to that part of 
the world from which he came, and he was forth- 
with called upon to acquiesce in the following legend, 
by which they accounted for the same event as far as 
related to their own portion of the globe. 

“ They told me,” he says, ‘‘ that a woman descended 
from heaven, and remained some time poised in the 
air, without finding any rest for the sole of her fvot. 
The fishes of the sea took compassion upon her, and 
consulted among themselves which of them should re- 
ceive her. ‘The tortoise presented itself, and offered 
its back above the water, and the woman stept upon 
it, and took up her residence there. In the course of 
time the refuse of the sea gathered about the tortoise, 
and formed a great extent of Jand.”” This fable af- 
fords a curious example of the imperfect notions en- 
tertained in a savage state of society, assigning as it 
does a beginning to the land, and supposing the ocean 
and its inhabitants to have pre-existed. It had oc- 
curred to them that the earth which they daily trode 
must have been created as well as themselves; but 
their thoughts had not travelled beyond what was of- 
fered to their immediate attention, nor endeavoured 
to find a cause for the existence of water, still less for 
that of the viewless air. Perhaps the legend ought 
to be considered a mixture of obscure traditions con- 
cerning the creation and the deluge. We find some 
traces of the history of Cain and Abel in the sequel. 
“They believe,” Hennepin proceeds, ‘that this wo- 
man [who descended from heaven] had two sons, who, 


when they grew up to manhood, fell at enmity. The’ 


one was a better hunter than the other; and quarrels 
took place between them daily. One of them was 


of a tierce temper, and cherished a mortal hatred of 
his brother, whose disposition was milder. At last 
matters came to such an extremity that they could no 
longer live together; the milder of the youths was 


obliged to abandon the earth, and, retiring to heaven, _ 


called thunder to his aid, which he employed from 
time to time to frighten his fierce brother,” 

The refusal of the missionaries to believe the Indian 
fables, and their extreme eagerness to make the na- 
tives renounce them, perplexed the latter greatly; nor 
were they less surprised by the alterations recom- 
mended in regard to their customs and behaviour. 
Being in the practice of putting away their wives and 
taking new ones whenever they found such steps con- 
venient or agreeable, they could by no means be 
brought to comprehend the propriety of making their 
marriages indissoluble. ‘ Do you not see,’’ they said, 
when argued with on this subject, “that my wife is 
not pleased with me ?—I am not pleased with her ; 
she would agree better with my neighbour—his wife 
with me. Why would you have the whole four to be 
made wretched for the rest of our lives?”* Where 
any change of their habits was proposed in points si- 
milar to this, the Indians resolutely refused assent ; 
but in all indifferent matters they gave a ready com- 
pliance. “‘ When,”’ Hennepin remarks, “ we said to 
them, ‘Pray to God with me, my brother,’ they did 
so, and repeated, in their own language, word for 
word, the prayers which we taught them. ‘ Throw 
yourself upon your knees,’ they kneeled; ‘take off 
your cap,’ they uncovered; ‘be silent,’ they held 
their peace. If we said to them, ‘ Listen to me,’ they 
listened with the greatest attention; and if they were 
presented with crucifix or beads, they used them like 
trinkets for ornament, as if they were made of com- 
mon glass or porcelain. When I told them it was Sab- 
bath, or the day of prayer, they answered, ‘ Niaoua’ 
(very well). I sometimes requested them to promise 
to the great Lord of life not to get drunk any more ; 
they replied, ‘ Netho’ (yes, I promise; I shall not fall 
into that sin).’”” The missionaries, when they saw 
this extraordinary docility, imagined they should make 
great progress in the work of conversion, but a short 
time sufficed to convince them of the fallacy of this 
expectation. Those savages who had been baptised, 
having submitted awhile to the restraints of a settled 
mode of life, under the superintendence of the mis- 
sionaries, when the whim was over, went off to the 
woods, and resumed all their old habits. Seeing the 
eagerness of the priests to baptise, they began to sus- 
pect that that ceremony was a spell whereby they 
should be compelled to become the slaves of the whites 
in the next world. They submitted to it willingly, 
nevertheless, if presented with a glass of spirits or a 
pipe of tobacco; but then they wanted to bargain for 
its repetition on the same terms; and when they un- 
derstood it could only be performed once, they offered 
their children, themselves claiming the solatium. 

“ This,” proceeds Father Hennepin, ‘‘ was the 
cause of dreadful alarms of conscience to our mission- 
aries, at the commencement of their labours among 
the people of Canada. They saw that the few adults 
whom they had instructed, and afterwards admitted 
to the sacrament of baptism, soon fell back into their 
former indifference for the things which concerned 
their salvation, and that the children followed the ex- 
ample of their parents, so that the rite of baptism was 
visibly profaned by being administered to them. The 
case was examined to the bottom, and discussed with 
much anxiety. It was even carried before the Sor- 
bonne; and, finally, after all possible attention, de- 
termined, that with respect to adults and children on 
the point of death, and of whose death there should 
appear a moral certainty, the missionaries might ven- 
ture to administer baptism when it was desired; but 
that other savages were not to be baptised, unless long 
and close observation should have proved that they 
were really penetrated with the truth of our myste- 
ries, and completely detached from their own barba- 
rous customs, A formulary was prepared, and a sort 
of fundamental canon to serve as a rule to our mis- 
sionaries, and to which they should strictly conform 
in the performance of their functions.” 

Hennepin had these regulations to go by, and, 
though he laboured to enlighten all, admitted to bap- 
tism only such as the decision of the Sorbonne pointed 
at. ‘One day,” says he, ‘I baptised a little child, 
which appeared in certain danger of death. The next 
day it got better, contrary to my expectation. Some 
time afterwards its mother related to other women, in 
my presence, in what manner I had cured her child. 
She took me for a sorcerer, and declared that I was 
an excellent one, who could cure al] kinds of diseases 
by throwing water upon the head and temples. The 
native conjurors became jealous of me, in consequence 
of what this woman said, and began to spread reports 
that I was of an austere and gloomy temper, that I 
lived upon snakes and poison, and ate thunder (!) 
adding that the Europeans had tails like brutes, and 


* An Indian courtship, if this author’s account of it be correct, 
must have afforded a strange contrast to the European mode: 
*« The savage who is not married,” he says, ‘‘ goes to a girl who is 
not married either., He says to her, without preface or circumlo- 
cution, ‘ Will you come with meand be my wife?’ She makes no 
immediate answer, but meditates some time, holding her head 
between her hands. While she is considering what to say, the 
man holds his head between his hands also, and remains in pro- 
found silence, After the girl has thought a while, she says, * Ne- 
tho,’ or ‘ Niaoua,’ which signifies ‘1 agree.’ The man thereupon 


rises and says, ‘ Oné,’ that is, ‘ Well, it is done.’ At night the’ 


woman takes a hatchet, cuts a burden of wood, and carries it to 
the hut of the savage,” 


many other ridiculous stories ; for these impostors were 
afraid that I should make them lose their credit, and 
so deprive them of many a good feast. The people 
listened with astonishment to these unfounded stories, 
and being simple and easily deceived, began to look 
upon me with suspicion; afterwards, when one of them — 
fell sick, they came to demand if I had not poisoned 
him, declaring they would’ kill me if I did not cure 
him. I had great difficulty in undeceiving them, and 
was obliged several times to appease them by presents 
of knives, needles, awls, and similar trifles, of little 
value amongst us, but which the savages estimate 
highly.” Another trait of the simple ignorance of these 
poor creatures, upon a similar occasion, is as follows ; 
—“ They have some conception of the immortality of 
the soul. They say that there is a most delicious 
country towards the west, where there is good hunt- 
ing, and people kill as much game as they please. 
Thither, these blinded people say, souls go. They 
hope to see each other all again in that place. But 
what is very absurd is their assertion that the souls of 
pots, flints, firelocks, and other arms, which they place 
near the sepulchres of their dead, go along with them, 
and serve the same purposes in the land of souls as 
they do here. One day a savage girl died after bap- 
tism, and her mother, who had a slave then at the 
point of death also, came to me and said, ‘ My daugh- 
ter must be quite alone in the country of the dead 
among the Europeans, without. acquaintances or 
friends. It is now spring time, and she must plant 
some corn and pumpkins. Baptise my slave before 
she die, that she also may go to the place to which 
the souls of Enropeans go, and assist my daughter.’ ” 

A few such simple traits as these disclose to us a 
more intimate view of the mind of man in his uncivi- 
lised condition, and, consequently, establish a better 
foundation for our inquiries concerning the improved 
state of the intellectual faculties, than any Heathen 
philosopher had the power to attain. Hennepin gives? 
a more lively picture of savage life than Tacitus, with 
his infinitely superior abilities, could do. And it 
would have been the same had civilisation continued 
among Pagan empires to this day. These were in 
their whole characters, as communities and as indiyi- 
duals, grasping; they aimed at power in one shape or 
another, without reference to the improvement of 
those whom their arms subdued. The love of domi- 
nion is indeed not yet extinguished among men ; but 
conquests cannot be extended without carrving along 
with them a diffusive principle—the elements of ulti- 
mate amelioration. 


THE ROCKING. 


On Fasten-e’en we had a rocking, 
To ca’ the crack and weave our stocking ; 
And there was muckle fun and joking, 
Ye needna doubt: 
At length we had a hearty yoking 
At sang about. Burns. 


THE name of rockings was long given to meetings 
held in the winter evenings among the peasantry, for 
the purposes which Burns has explained in the pre- 
fixed motto. Even after that species of industry, which 
had been once practised at these meetings, and from 
which they received the name, * was discontinued, they 
retained the appellation, and those who frequented 
them, at the same time that they enjoyed, in their 
sphere, the pleasures of social converse, exercised them- 
selves in such operations of thrift as employed the 
hands without requiring the mind to be constantly 
fixed. After the labours of harvest were finished, 
the last cart-load of grain driven home, the stackyard 
yett shut, and every comfort provided against the ap- 
proach of winter, the young men and women of a 
vicinage went round to one another’s houses, and 
spent together the hours betwixt nightfall and the 
time of retiring to rest, which received the name of 
the fore-suppers. These meetings served a variety of 
purposes. They tended to enliven the dreariness of 
the season, by calling into exercise the social feelings 
of a neighbourhood. They afforded an excellent op- 
portunity for disputants on religious and other topics 
to display their skill and information—and thus che- 
rished the spirit of intelligence among the Scotch 
peasantry ; and they were the schools for the preser- 
vation of traditionary tales, ballads, and songs. But 
above all, the rocking served as places of rendezvous 
for rural wooers—a sort ot lesser festivals between the 
grand gala-days of fair and preaching. Many a man 


travelled five miles on a ‘bitter winter night, under 


pretext of anxiety to have a ‘‘ crack” with the elder, 
when his-real purpose was to get a sight of the elder’s 
fair daughter; and many a man gave an ear to the 
elder’s discussions upon points of doctrine and points 
of worldly economy, for four mortal hours, that he 
might have an opportunity of whispering a single 
word to the elder’s daughter as he wrapped his plaid 
round him to depart. Many great changes have been 
made upon the manners and habits of the Scotch 
common people within these thirty years. With other 
customs, which it is as well that they should have 
abandoned, they have'laid aside some that it were, 
perhaps, to be wished they had retained. Amongst 
these are the rockings. In most parts of the country,’ 
only those who have reached to old age, or its con- 
fines, can tell what a rocking means. The name is 
lost ; and though the practice of mutual visitings is 
still common to a certain extent, it has acquired more 


* Spinning from the simple distaff, or rock ; exclusively, it is to 
be remarked, a female employment. 
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of formality, and lost some of that forthright spirit of 
good neighbourhood which formerly distingnished it, 
when people came uninvited, and were welcome, 

* But to our tale.”” Somewhere about fifty years 
back, a rocking was held in the farmhouse of Hap- 
cairton. The kitchen was the principal apartment 
in the dwelling as it then existed :—a handsome tene. 
ment, containing drawing-room, dining-room, par- 
lour, and five bedrooms, besides kitchen, cellar, and 
other accommodations, which render it a fitting resi- 
dence for a gentleman farmer, or a proprietor who 
wishes to reside on his own land, all as set forth in 
the advertisements, has since been erected; but the 
kitchen was the principal apartment then. There 
was another division of the house called the ben-end ; 
but it was used merely as a stowage for household 
goods not in immediate use. The only partition was 
a range of low wovden bedsteads, or bedcases rather, 
above which was stored lumber of every sort. Ceiling 
there was none; but the roof, a spacious dome gilded 
with a japanning of soot in a half liquid state, opened 
above. Where a straw hung from the rafters, it was 
invested with a profusion of sable flakes, as blades of 
grass are loaded with rime on a frosty morning ; these, 
during a high wind, descended plentifully among the 
inmates. Though the fire was placed so directly under 
the chimney that the rain in bad weather kept every 
one at a distance from it, the smoke never could find 
its way out ; it curled up to the roof-tree, eddied along, 
fell lower and lower, till the house was filled, and then 
issued by thedoor. ‘he thatching over the door (and 
this may still be observed in cottages upon the old 
plan in Scotland) was always dusky with soot from 
this cause. Food among the peasantry is almost wholly 
prepared by boiling; and while this process was going 
on, the lid of the vessel, when lifted off, was suspended 
over it to intercept the soot which the motion of boil- 
ing shook down from the chimney ; and the bussing, 

- or head-dress of the female (usually the goodwife her- 
self), who superintended this part of the domestic 
affairs, was always abundantly bedropped with spots 
of a tawny yellow. Mutton hams, carefully wrapped 
up in cloths to preserve them from the prevailing con- 
tagion, depended in tiers round the brace, and kippers 
but lately transferred from the cool brooks to these 
arid regions, were hung up among them, the whole 
presenting the promise of many future savoury mor- 
e2ls. So much for the scene of our story. 

The men sat upon chairs and wooden stools round 
the fire, the wires of the knitters performing their 
operations with wonderful rapidity, though those who 
handled them seldom looked at their work : while the 
lasses, ‘‘ bonny witches !”” in modest deference, were 
seated farther back, birling at their wheels, and cast- 
ing their jokes and their glances alternately among 
the group. Mighty shaggy collies stretched themselves 
upon the middle of the floor, while less lordly brutes 
skulked into corners ; and the goodwife bustled about, 

‘putting things to rights, or to confusion, as might 
happen. The night of an October day was just clos- 
ing in, and all were about to quit their work, those 
who were at a distance from the window (which ad- 
mitted but a glimpse of day at any time, not having 
panes of glass, but of tanned sheep-skin) beginning 
to depend partly upon the flame of the fire for light ; 
for the economy of the old style of farmers’ house- 
keeping did not admit of candles being burnt, except 
during the time of supper, or when the master of the 
house was performing tamily worship, 

“So, ye see,” said Tam o’ the Binns, who had just 
returned from England, whither he had gone with a 
drove to the sheep-markets, and was, as a travelled 
man, entertaining the company with some of his ad- 
ventures— So, ye see, gudeman, when the farmers 
cam to weir the drove off their grunds—(they’re unco 
feared for their gerse, having but sma’ mailens)—I 
wad say, ‘A bonny bit 0’ land ye hae here, and strang 
craft craps; and thae kye, I’se warrant, I haena seen 
mony like them;’ and then it was wonderfu’ to see 
how fain the bodies grew, and how they pointed out 
their marches, and what riggs were best for bigg, and 
what for aits, and then praised me as being a clear- 
seen lad, and fer-travelled, and the like. My sheep 
taking a nibble, ye ken, I wasna slack”’ 

*“O Tam, Tam !” interrupted the goodwife, ‘ ye’re 
aye the auld man yet! Na, sirs, that’s naething ava 
to some o’ his contrivances. That very Tam 0’ the 
Binns—there he sits !—about twa years syne, nailed 
twa sticks in the shape of across, ettling to plant it 
upon the rigging of Elder Gowdie’s house, to vex the 
honest body ; and sae he mounted upo’ the roof. But 
the elder’s rafters being sair dazed wi’ sypings o’ rain 
and auld age, and Tam a buirdly loon, as ye may see, 
he cam down upo’ the floor, wi’ the broken sticks and 
divots dunting about his lugs. It was the howe o’ 
night, and Tam had departit by the window-bole, be- 
fore auld Johnnie, honest man, could discern whether 
it was beast or body, and he believed till the day of his 
death, which happened near a twallmonth syne—(our 
gudeman there gaed to the interment in spite of a’ I 
could say till him, though it was the fearfu’est day o” 
black weather that ever blew frae the cluds ; mair by 
token, it whuppit the coomb-claith frae ’mang their 
hands, and flang it ower the wast end o’ the kirk—the 
gudeman was laid by wi’ the rheumateeze for a month 
after that wearifu’ day, whilk may be a warning to 
him to tak bester heed to what’s said till him for the 
time to come)— Weel, as I was telling ye, Elder Gow- 
die believed till his deeing day that our friend Tara 

there was the enemy, who had comed in at the tae side 


o’ the house and gane out at the t’other, and never 
tauld the story without expressing his thankfulness 
that he had not been permitted to injure a hair of his 
head, nor of that of auld Rachel Williamson his wife. 


D’ye mind als,”’ continued she, addressing Tam, ‘ ye 


littleworth moonlighter ! how ye garred our gudeman 
trow that his brass buckles were glenting gowd when 


the yaud was i’ the corn ?” 

“ Ah, but then, gudewife, I cam in har’st, and helpit 
to shear what she hadna eaten. And when I forga- 
therit wi’ the herds, Arthur,” addressing the shep- 
herd, “‘lang swabbles o’ chields, you and me could 
swap a dozen o’ them ourselves, I began to joke them 
about the lasses—the mair if they were but beginners 
—and what splores I warranted they had seen in their 
time. They gied me lang screeds about their ploys ; 
and though it was aye ‘ Bawtie this,’ and ‘ Bawtie 
that,’ they didna fash the drove muckle.”’ 

“ And, Tam, what think ye o’ the English lasses ?”’ 
was the question put by oneof the maidens. ‘ Tight, 
weelfa’ured queans,’’? was Tam’s reply; ‘‘I whiles 
lookit at them—lI couldna bide to speak to them, for 
they’re bye ordinar glib o’ the gab, and I never kenned 
a word they said; but they hadna the blithe blink 0’ 
the lasses 0’ my ain country.” 

A tap was here heard at the window. ‘‘ The herds 
and heezles were alarmed” in an instant; for nothing 
delights rustic gallants so much as to find out whi- 
ther their neighbours ‘‘a-wooing wend ;” and they are 
equally dexterous in preventing a discovery when the 
case is their own, and effecting it when it is their 
neighbour’s. 

“Tt’s just him! it’s just him!” whispered bonny 
Babie Davison to her confidante Peggie Dunlop— 
“ He’s surely daft tochap thenight.” ‘‘ Nosae dooms 
daft, lass—the door’s ranced,” was the answer. 

It seemed strange that this could have been accom- 
plished with so little noise as not to be heard by those 
within, and still more without alarming thedogs, which 
are extremely alert in catching the slightest sound. 
Nevertheless, so it was; and when the rustics, eager 
for the pursuit, attempted to open the door, they found 
it was firmly secured on the outside. A boy was im- 
mediately ordered to get out by the window and undo 
the fastenings. This he was not willing to do, for one 
of the damsels had slyly suggested that there was great 
danger in the attempt. . ‘ l’se warrant,” said she, 
“the man’s just standing at the cheek o’ the window 
wi’ a tremendous stick in his hand ready to fell ye 
whenever you set out yourhead.” It required much 
persuasion to overcome the boy’s reluctance to encoun- 
ter such a risk ; and when at last the urchin consented 
to adventure forth, the goodwife had her joke to play 
off ; for, perhaps from recollections of her own courte 
ship, she had a fellow-feeling with her maidens. 
“ Callant,” whispered she, as she assisted the boy to 
get out by the window, “leave thesticks i’ the gate, 
and I’ll get duds to row up the broken shins, besides 
gieing you an orra whang o’ cheese when you drive 
out the kye the morn.” 

*¢ It’s nae matter,” said Babie, her alarm having 
subsided when she became fully aware of the precau- 
tions taken toinsure her lover’s safe retreat ; “‘ there’s 
no ane o’ them could hae catched him at ony rate.’ 
“JT wadna say that, lass,” said Peggie Dunlop; ‘‘there’s 
our herd Arthur wan the race against ten parochens.”” 
“Ay, but somebody didna rin against him,” whispered 
Babie. “ But if they couldna hae catched him, they 
might hae kenned him by his fleetness,”’ said the good- 
wife; ‘and now, when I think on’t mysel’——” 

The noise at the door interrupted the good dame in 
her conjecture. The obstacles on the outside had been 
removed, the door was opened, and the eager band 
rushed‘out. A pile of stakes had been thrown in the 
way according to the directions of the goodwife; the 
foremost of the rustics tumbled over this impediment, 
and those in the rear over the prostrate van—the dogs 
leapt over their masters, barking with all their might, 
worried each other, and scampered over the green. 
No sooner had the overthrown pursuers scrambled 
upon their legs, than a great outcry arose against the 
ill-deedy knave who had thus retarded them, and 
who now stood aloof laughing at the success of the 
trick. When charged with having intentionally left 
the stakes in the way, he kept at a safe distance, and 
argued, strenuously and loudly, that the accident was 
wholly owing to their own impatience, and that, had 
they staid quietiy within for a few seconds, he would 
have cleared every thing out of the way. There was 
a show of truth in this pretext, and they were obliged 
to give up the point. Considering also that the fugi- 
tive, if he made the best of his time, as they well knew 
he would, must already have escaped far beyond their 
reach, besides that they did not know in what direc- 
tion to follow him, they returned to the house, crest- 
fallen all, and some of their number halting a little. 

“ Hech, sirs! but ye hae run a bauld race atween 
the tangs and the tae end o’ the house,” was the 
greeting with which they were received by the good- 
wife; ‘*I e’en lookit out some bits o” linen, for I 
dredd there might be broken heads gaun ! and maybe 
the duds may be usefu’, for though ye haena come to 
handigrips wi’ this midnight stravaiger, you have run 
against something that was mair sure to meet you.” 

This sarcasm, and the tittering of the maidens, put 
the discomfited pursuers upon showing their indiffer- 
ence to what had befallen, and every one had his joke 
to pass upon the damage he had snstained. 

‘© 11] mak’ an errand to the maist feck 0’ the towns 
i’ the parochen the morn,” said Tam o’ the Binns, 


“and tak care to let them ken where I was the night. 
I'll hirple like a born lamiter, and if the billy be i* 
the bounds, he’ll be hard to pit aff wi’ a wrang story 
about my limp.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the goodwife, “ there’s Rob o’ the 
Shaws; he bude to be rinning too, the young hempy 
that he is! and whae wad hae thought it o’ him ? he’s 
as modest afore folk as gin he durstna look to the side 
o’ the gate a woman body was passing on; but I war- 
rant he could tell a bonny story ower, an he had a 
young thing by hersel’ !”” 

Rob’s glance wandered to the opposite side of the 
house, and encountered by the way one from the 
bright black eyes of the goodwife’s own daughter Bell. 
Both instantly looked upon the ground, and it was 
not easy to tell which of them seemed most shame- 
faced. Here was an unexpected disclosure unwit- 
tingly made on the part of the two inexperienced 
lovers; but it was complete, and the ordeal of raillery 
to which it subjected them was unrelenting. The 
young men passed across the floor to “‘ rub shouthers”” 
with Bell, under pretence of wishing to catch the in- 
fection of falling in love from her, while the poor 
young creature was ready to sink down with confusion. 

‘‘Haud up your head, deem, and dinna be blate,”’ 
said her mother, who, Rob being a creditable lover, 
was much rejoiced ‘ to see her bairn respeckit like the 
lave,” and was, moreover, a couthie dame, and loved 
a joke dearly. ‘“‘ Bonny doings!” said her father, 
expressing his pride of heart in such a way that his 
words might also be understood as conveying reproof. 
“‘ Rare doings, truly. Ye haena seen seventeen sim- 
mers yet, lassie!’’ ‘‘ Dinna tak it sae sair to heart, 
my woman,”’ said Katie Dodds; ‘“or ye come to my 
time o’ life (the confident little gipsy was not half a 
year older than the companion to whom, with-a mock- 
matronly air, she thus addressed herself) or ye come 
to my time o’ life, ye’]] hae learned better.” 

This was meant as a sort of diversion in favour of her 
friend; for women, that is, beautiful young women, 
have a greater sympathy for each other in such cases 
than is generally allowed, and it had the effect of 
turning part of their raillery upon herself. 

‘* Weel, just that ye mayna die of auld age, Katie,” 
said one of the gallants ‘‘ (there needs naneo’ us look 
after Bell, I see), what wad ye say to a paction atween 
us twa?” ‘Ou, I’m thinking I wad just hae to tak 
ye,” said she; “‘but there’s Tam o’ the Binns has 
been speaking to me already, and I hae as gude as 
promised to young Lowrie Loup-the-dike, the fox- 
hunter, forbye some words of a bargain wi’ Sandy 
Blinders, and ——” ‘Routh o’ canny keeks frae 
somebody else, ye unconscionable limmer,” said he, 
interrupting her, “that gar ye step as lightly as gin 
ye war stepping to a tiddle—tak care ye dinna dance 
yourself aff your feet a’thegither some day.” 

While the conversation was taking this lively turn 
among the one party, matters were not standing still 
with the other. A veteran maiden, whose charms 
might be said to have ungratefully absconded, while 
she thought of nothing else but repelling the assaults 
that were made against them—as the commander of 
a garrison is sometimes abandoned by the townspeople 
whom he endeavours to defend—this experienced damo- 
sel took a seat beside Rob o’ the Shaws, and urged 
him to recount to her every word of his courtship. 

“Let us hear what ye said, Rob? How did ye be- 
gin? It wad be—‘ How ir ye the night, Bell, and 
how have ye been sin’ I saw you last 2? She wad 
answer, ‘Ou, brawly, Rob; ir ye weel?’ Syne there 
wad be some cracks about what for the t’ane or the 
t’other wasna at the last week’s preaching, maybe; at 
length she wad say it was ‘a cauld night,’ and ye 
couldna but gie her a share 9’ your plaid then, and 
lead her away to some bield !: Was that the gate o’t ?” 
And thus she ran on teazing him, with abundance of 
delight to herself, and vexation to him. Just when his 
tormentor had got the length of proposing, since he 
was so brisk a lad, to afford him an opportunity of 
saying some of his fine things to herself, Babie took 
pity upon his plight, as Katie Dodds had before upon 
that of his sweetheart. ‘‘ Na, na, Mysie,” said she, 
‘‘its a’ ower wi’ the young fallows when ye begin to 
set your cap at them. Mony a ane hae ye garred 
break his heart in your time.” 

“In my time !—I assure ye!” said Mysie, tossing 
her head with as much oifended dignity as if she had 
been a duchess ; and she remained ‘silent for the rest 
of the night. 

After these matters of general moment had been 
pretty fully discussed, the company fell into separate 
parties, and, by some means or other, Tam o’ the 
Binns found himself left to the mercy of the damsels, 
who showed some inclination to have a bout at badin- 
age with him. 

“Weel, Tam?” said Babie. ‘“ Aweel 2” rejoined 
he. ‘ Ye're a braw chield !"’ said Peggie. ‘And 
ye’re a bonny lass! Sall we mak a bridal o’t 2” 

Here they were worsted in one issue. Peygie was 
silent, unwilling that he should have the last word, 
but at a loss to know what it was best to say to pre- 
vent it. The goodwife advised her to “say No, and 
tak him.” It was but fitting courtesy that Tam should 
quit the vantage ground he had possessed, by stand- 
ing upon the defensive in the first attack, and become 
the assailant in this tilt of wit. 

“If ye’ll da as the gudewife bids ye, ye sall hae 
walth o’ yourain will,” continued he. *¢ That means 
—leave to greet my fill when ye cross me,” retorted 
she. ‘Ill let you keep the purse.” “And ye’lh 
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spend the siller.” ‘* When I dinna doas you bid me, 
ye'se hae liberty to cut the lugs out o’ my head.” 
6 And whaten a bonny gudeman wad I hae o’ ye 
then?” ‘Now ye hae gien me up my fit,” quoth 
Tam, “ane canna think what to say for looking at 
your bonny face;”’ and so saying, he bestowed a kiss 
upon the healthsome cheek of his fair adversary. 
“Now, Tam !——-weel——” suid she, and never got 
farther. 

Tam, heedless of her expostulation, which indeed 
was not over-earnest, was about to pay the same com- 
pliment, as in courtesy bound, to the rest of the dam- 
sels, when she for whom he designed it next started 
up, and made her escape. 

“ A flie’er wad aye hae a follower,” said Tam, as 
he departed in pursuit. ‘Tak care o’ your fit and 
the bear trough,” cried one; ‘‘it’s just a man’s length 
frae the jawhole.” ‘‘ But the jawhole’s no ower half 
that to the bottom,”’ added another, ‘sae there is the 
less danger.” 

Tam was out of danger and out of hearing both, 
ere these warnings were uttered; and those of the 
party who remained rose and took their leave some- 
what more formally. 

Such is a specimen of the incidents and conversa- 
tion by which the firesides of our peasantry were 
enlivened in the olden times. We could easily have 
gone on to give a veritable chronicle of the “ hearty 
yoking at sang about,” which was also resorted to to 
help the mirth of these meetings; but it is not re- 
quired at our hands. The lays they sung are not so 
perishable as the desultory sallies of ‘(fun and jok- 
ing’’ which were first to be exhausted, before the wit 
of the bard was called for, to eke out the enjoyment 
of the evening. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON LITERATURE. 
PERIODICAL WORKS. 

OnE of the most remarkable features of the literature 
of the age in which we live, is the concentration of the 
talents of many persons, eminent and otherwise, in the 
composition of individual works, appearing at stated 
intervals; in other words, our Periodical Literature. 
During the last century, many of the most distin- 
guished names in the republic of letters employed 
themselves in sending forth to the world solitary es- 
says at brief intervals; not only, however, did these 
rarely touch on topics of living interest, but, proceed- 
ing in most intances from a very limited number of 
hands, wanted that variety which alone can secure a 
sufficiently extensive present circulation to offer any 
very lucrative return to the author. The system of 
solitary and acknowledged publications, while it li- 
mited, from causes already referred to, the emolument 
of the writer, and did not encourage so far a circula- 
tion of his information or opinions among society, yet 
exacted a more Critical attention in most cases to the 
mitter, and almost always to the form and execution 
of his work. We may therefore find scattered among 
the British Essayists, papers which rank among the 
most profound, most briliiant, and most humorous 
writings in our language, but we uniformly trace a 
more methodical arrangement and more tempered di- 
gestion than our more hasty, though perhaps not less 
able, literature can boast. Labour is the point in 
which the average character—of which alone | can be 
understood to speak—of the Essayists stands conspi- 
cuously higher than that of our periodicals. Hence 
the more eminent of them have ensured a degree of 
permanent fame to which, I fear, few, if any, of their 
successors can aspire; for my young readers may be 
assured that no reputation can be lasting which has 
not been reared by patient and persevering applica- 
tion. To society, then, the system of solitary author- 
ship afforded the advantage of a more matured and 
polished literature; to the authors, that of a more 
durable and solid reputation. 

The periodical literature of the present day is car- 
ried on almost entirely by anonymous writing, and it 
is only in a few cases that the names of the authors 
are known. The effect produced by this mode of pub- 
lication is exactly what might have been expected. 
No writer feels bound to record his conscientious 
sentiments in his productions. Provided there be an 
understanding betwixt the writer and publisher, it is 
considered sufficient ; and the readers have no other 
guarantee for tke accuracy of the statements than 
the character of the publisher. Such a process of 
issuing opinions certainly induces what may be styled 
literary hypocrisy, but this is hardly injurious in the 
end; tor such opinions are met by counter-opinions 
similarly expressed, and so out of the conflict of dis- 
cussion the truth is elicited. The practice of anony- 
mous writing in our modern periodicals has the bene- 
ficial effect of bringing forward humble and retiring 
genius. The individual who writes an article in a 
magazine has not the satisfaction of having his name 
made widely known, but his vanity—one of the most 
powerful and useful of the passions—is flattered by 
the immediate and extensive celebrity given to the 
publication of his sentiments. The various but un- 
alterable modifications of human temperament render 
it inevitable that when men associate for literary ob- 
jects, they should arrange themselves in groups, each 
characterised by some predominant cast of thought. 
When, therefore, any individual is permitted to em- 
ploy the organ of one of these parties for the publica- 
tion of his sentiments, he’is certain at least of the 
approbation vf his brotherhood, while the unascer- 


tained character of his pretensions ensures him a far 
less partial judgment from all than he could other- 
wise have attained. Thus the modest assume confi- 
dence, and the vain eagerly seize the present meed of 
popular applause, without very accurately calculating 
the chances of their posthumous honours. Whether 
indeed the new system offers preponderating advan- 
tages to the public, may be doubted. Setting aside 
the consideration of political questions, and viewing 
our periodical literature as entertaining moral, literary, 
and scientific subjects alone, I am disposed to answer 
the question in the affirmative. The quality of the 
food supplied to society may be in some respects dete- 
riorated, but the supply is more ample, the table infi- 
nitely more extended, and greater variety introduced 
among the viands. 

Having premised this much on the general subject 
of our periodical literature, I will now offer a few re- 
marks on the more important of the works of which 
it consists. In doing this, I shall endeavour to keep 
as much as possible out of sight the politics of the re- 
spective journals, and confine my observations to their 
literary pretensions and character. Viewed in this 
light, I apprehend all persons of all parties will con- 
cur in placing the QUARTERLY REVieEw at the head 
of the list. Indeed there is not only no other journal 
which rivals, but none which approaches it in the abi- 
lity of its criticisms and discussions in almost every 
department of literature. In politics it has been the 
unvarying advocate of the Tory party, and has of 
course commanded the services of the most able writers 
among that class of politicians. The political views 
of the other parties who divide the country may have 
been advocated with equal ability in their respective 


organs, but in the departments of classical literature, — 
history, geography, and belles lettres, the Quarterly 


has had no rival, while the extent of its circulation 
has frequently led the most eminent writers on profes- 
sional topics to prefer its pages to those of the journals 
appropriated to such matters. 

The Quarterly Review attained its present celebrity 
under the management of WILLIAM GIFFORD, whose 
life has already been detailed in the pages of the Jour- 
nal, The patient perseverance by which this man won 
his way into notice from the lowest origin, and in spite 
of every conceivable disadvantage, is enough of itself 
to show that Gifford was not a man to be disheartened 
by difficulties, or exhausted by labour. His prominent 
literary qualifications were strong common sense, with 
its “shade inseparable,” a keen sense of the ridicu- 
lous; ready command of language, and irresistible 
power of sarcasm. Late as his education commenced, 
his continued application had stored his mind with 
varied learning, while the precision of his memory en- 
abled him on all occasions to recal at a moment the 
particular information required. His moral qualifi- 
cations for directing the public mind were not less va- 
luable than his intellectual. Towards vice, meanness, 
hypocrisy, cant, and servility, he felt that genuine in- 
dignation which makes the cheek redden and the 
tongue eloquent. He published a translation of the 
Satires of Juvenal, which has been reckoned merito- 
rious in its way. Inthe Beviad and Meviad, an ori- 
ginal satire, he showed that degree of talent which 
has induced his admirers to regret that he wasted his 
strength on insects, which, though annoying, were 
but ephemeral, and against which a lady’s fan would 
have been a more suitable weapon than the club of 
Hercules. No circumstance can give a higher idea 
of the sterling value and independence of his charac- 
ter, than that he was originally brought forward into 
public life by a Whig nobleman, Lord Grosvenor, 
who continued his zealous patron while patronage was 
necessary, and whose friendship suffered neither inter- 
mission nor abatement from the energy with which 
Gifford advocated principles opposite to his own. A 
circumstance like this impresses us with an exalted 
idea of both the parties. 

Such was the man under whom the Quarterly Re- 
view attained pre-eminence. His talents and his 
principles gave a respectability and weight to the 
work, which brought men of the highest eminence to 
its support, and among Gifford’s body of contributors 
were soon enrolled the most distinguished names not 
only of the secluded scholars of the universities and 
the church, but of men engaged in the most active 
scenes of public life. Heber, Milman, Southey, Can- 
ning, Croker, Barrow, and several of the most conspi- 
cuous ornaments of the present Episcopal bench, were 
among the staff who surrounded Gifford on many a 
field of victory. Under this management, however, 
the Quarterly, though always able, and generally 
brilliant, became at length somewhat too uniform in 
its character. Severity in the exposure of veiled 
wickedness or empty pretension was the giant strength 
of the editor, and he certainly did sometimes use it as 
a giant. What he (doubtless conscientiously) believed 
to be mean or vicious, he scrupled not to expose in a 
style of abuse only equalled by one other periodical, 
and for this he has been condemned (doubtless as con- 
scientiously) as acting the character of a base and ser- 
vile tool of the party to which he happened to belong. 
The life of Gifford affords an illustration of the con- 
trast drawn between the authors of the present cen- 
tury and those of the last. Had Gifford flourished 
sixty years earlier, his influence and reputation while 
alive could scarcely have been half as extensive as 
they actually were ; nor is it at all probable that he 
would bave been able to spend his letter vears in the 
comparative luxury which he enjoyed, while, on the 


other hand, his name might have descended to poste- 
rity coupled with some monument not less splendid 
than the Rambler. As it is, the Great Editor—the 
man who long stood at the head of a great branch of 
English literature—is little more than the shadow 
ofa great name. The Meviad and Beviad have pe- 
rished from the insignificance of their objects of at- 
tack ; the fame of a translator had but a reflected 
lustre, and over his contributions in the Quarterly 
there hangs a cloud of uncertainty, which jealousy 
may thicken at present, as time will rapidly condense 
it into impenetrable darkness. 

After a short interregnum, the management of the 
Quarterly was devolved upon the present editor, J. G. 
Lockuart. This gentleman is a Scotchman by birth. 
He was educated at one of the English universities, 
and, in after life, was married to a daughter of Sir 
Walter Scott. While resident in Edinburgh, he con- 
tributed largely to Blackwood’s Magazine, and pro- 
duced a volume of translations of Spanish ballads, 
besides, it is believed, some prose works of fiction. Lo 
fill the chair of the Great Editor, without any diminu- 
tion of its authority, required a combination of quali- 
ties not easily to be found. Lockhart, however, has not 
only fulfilled this condition, but has supplied deficien- 
cies which, though counterbalanced by illustrious 
qualities, were still experienced under his predecessor. 
Cradled in literature, the companion of wits from his 
youth, combining every advantage which domestic 
cultivation and foreign travel could bestow on a mind 
naturally acute, lively, and profound, he imparted a 
degree of grace, polish, and variety to the Quarterly, 
which early disadvantages never permitted Gifford to 
acquire. Severity was the original character of the 
Quarterly, and assuredly it has not been forfeited 
under Lockhart’s management. It would be difficult 
to imagine a man better qualified for the situation he 
occupies. As a classical scholar, he stood in the first 
class at Oxford ; in acquaintance with German, Span- 
ish, French, and Italian literature, he is second to no 
one of his countrymen; while his juvenile efforts 
proved him capable of taking the highest rank among 
our poets and novelists, had he not turned his atten- 
tion to graver subjects. These solid acquirements 
and talents would of themselves have ensured him 
the co-operation of the ablest men of his day; but com- 
panionship in education, and his alliance with Sir 
Walter Scott, have given him a personal influence 
over large sections of the literary world, independent 
of his actual attainments. The most frequent con- 
tributor to the Quarterly, after its successive editors, 
is understood to have been Southey. His articles em- 
brace a wide range of topics connected with general 
literature, and particularly in relation to the progress 
and prospects of society. His writings are distin- 
guished for historical accuracy, purity of idiom, and a 
felicitous arrangement, the simple perspicuity of 
which is owing to complete mastery of his subject, 
and long-continued labour in the art of composition. 
As I mentioned in my first article on this subject, 
he is probably the greatest liviug master of English 
prose, and may justly challenge that highest praise of 
art—that the inexperienced reader is left wholly in- 
cautious of its exertion. Since the accession of Lock- 
hart as editor, it is believed that Sir Walter Scott has 
furnished a few articles, also of surpassing merit of 
their kind, and equally distinguishable for the soft 
placidity of the diction. The Quarterly continues to 
adhere most resolutely to its original political bias, 
and it will be freely allowed by persons of the most 
opposite opinion, that in no publication in the present 
day has such strength of argument been used in the 
defence of what are entitled “‘ conservative principles.” 
The work is thus the great bulwark of its party, and 
were it abandoned in the melée of contest, sore, sore, 
T doubt not, would be the lamentation over its fall. 


EBABBAGE ON MACHINERY. 


Cuar ies BaseaceE is one of the few original bold- 
thinking minds of the present age, in which genius 
seems to be granulated into a common level, and few 
take the liberty of thinking for themselves. This in- 
genious author, who happens to be Lucasian Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Cambridge, some 
years ago had the temerity to write a work on the 
Decline of Science in England, which created no small 
degree of consternation among various metropolitan 
societies deeming themselves the sole repositories of 
modern science and philosophy; and now he has 
brought forward an instructive volume on thé Eco- 
nomy of Machinery and Manufactures, the materials 
of which can only have been collected by extraordinary 
industry. The work is superficial in its details, but 
contains much that is novel and useful to most readers 
on almost every branch of mechanics and manufac- 
tures. Mr Babbage is an enthusiast in matters con- 
nected with these very important essentials in the 
greatness of our empire. For a considerable period : 
he has been labouriug to produce a machine capable. 
of working certain questions in arithmetic and loga- 
rithms, and has thus contrived, and nearly brought to 
perfection, one of the most wonderful combinations of 
mechanism ever invented by man. The book which 
he has now published contains a brief account of the 
mode of manufacturing a vast quantity of articles in 
daily use, particularly exemplifying the value of me- 
chanical and scientific power in simplifying human 
labour, and saving outlay of capital. ‘lo give my 
readers an idea of the tone in which the work is writ- 
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ten, I shall present a few passages relative to the 
economy of human time—the employment of materials 
of little value—and the use of tools. 

“The skins used by the goldbeater are produced 
from the offal of animals. The hoofs of horses and 
cattle, and other horny refuse, are employed in the 
production of the prussiate of potash, that beautiful, 
yellow, crystallised salt which is exhibited in the shops 

, of some of our chemists. The worn-out saucepans and 
tin ware of our kitchens, when beyond the reach of 
the tinker’s art, are not utterly worthless. We some- 
times meet carts loaded with old tin kettles and worn- 
out iron coal-scuttles traversing our streets. These 
have not yet completed their useful course; the less 
corroded parts are cut into strips, punched with small 
holes, and varnished with a coarse black varnish for 
the use of the trunkmaker, who protects the edges and 
angles of his boxes with them; the remainder are 
conveyed to the manufacturing chemists in the out- 
skirts of the town, who employ them, in conjunction 
with pyroligneous acid, in making a black die for the 
use of calico printers. 

The difference between a tool and a machine is not 
capable of very precise distinction ; nor is it necessary, 
in a popular explanation of those terms, to limit very 
strictly their acceptation. A tool is usually more 
simple than a machine; it is generally used with the 
hand, whilst a machine is frequently moved by ani- 
mal or steam power. The simpler machines are often 
merely one or more ¢oo/s placed in a frame, and acted 
on by any moving power. In pointing out the ad- 
vantages of éoo’s, we shall commence with some of the 
simplest. 

To arrange twenty thousand needles thrown promis- 
cuously into a box, mixed and entangled with each 
other in every possible direction, in such a form that 
they shall be all parallel to each other, would at first 
‘sight appear a most tedious occupation; in fact, if 
each needle were to be separated individually, many 
hours must be consumed in the process. Yet this is 
an operation which must be performed many times in 
the manufacture of needles; and it is accomplished in 
‘a few minutes by a very simple foci; nothing more 
being requisite than a small flat tray of sheet iron, 
slightly concave at the bottom. The needles are 
placed in i¢ and shaken in a peculiar manner, by 
throwing them up a very little, and giving at the same 
time a slight longitudinal motion to the tray. The 
shape of the needles assists their arrangement ; for if 
two needles cross each other, unless, which is exceed- 
ingly improbable, they happen to be precisely ba- 
lanced, they will, when they fal! on the bottom of the 
tray, tend to place themselves side by side, and the 
hollow form of the tray assists this disposition.. As 
they have no projection in any part to impede this 
tendency, or to entangle each other, they are, by con- 
tinually shaking, arranged lengthwise in three or 
four minutes. The direction of the shake is now 
changed, the needles are but little thrown up, but the 
tray is shaken endways; the result of which is, that 
in a minute or two the needles which were previously 
arranged endways become heaped up in a wall, with 
their ends against the extremity of the tray. They 
are now removed by hundreds at a time, by raising 
them with a broad iron spatula, on which they are re- 
tained by the fore-finger of the lefthand. During the 
progress of the needles towards their finished state, 
this parallel arrangement must be repeated many 
times ; and unless a cheap and expeditious method 
had been devised, the expense of manufacturing needles 
would have been considerably enhanced. 

Another process in the art of making needles fur- 
nishes an example of one of the simplest contrivances 
which can come under the denomination of a tool. 
After the needles have been arranged in the manner 
just described, it is necessary to separate them into 
two parcels, in order that their points may be all in 
one direction. This is usually done by women and 
children. The needles are placed sideways in a heap, 
on a table, in front of each operator, just as they are 
arranged by the process above described. From five 
zo ten are rolled towards this person by the fore-finger 
of the left hand; this separates them a very small 
space from each other, and each in its turn is pushed 
lengthways to the right or to the left, according as its 
eye is on the right orthelefthand. This is the usual 
process, and in it every needle passes individually 
under the finger of the operator. A small alteration 
expedites the process considerably; the child puts on 
the fore-finger of its right hand a small cloth cap or 
finger-stall, and rolling out of the heap from six to 
twelve needles, he keeps them down by the fore-finger 
of the left hand, whilst he presses the fore-finger of 
the right hand gently against theirends: those which 
have the points towards the right hand stick into the 
finger-stall; and the child, removing the finger of the 
left hand, slightly raises the needles sticking into the 
cloth, and then pushes them towards the left side, 
Those needles which had their eves on the right hand 
do not stick into the finger-cover, and are pushed to 
the heap on the right side previously tothe repetition 
of this process. By means of this simple contrivance, 
each movement of the finger, from one side to the 
other, carries five or six needles to their proper heap ; 
whereas, in the former method, frequently only ove 
was moved, and rarely more than two or three were 
transported at one movement to their place. 

Various operations occur in the arts in which the 
assistance of an additional hand would be a great con- 
venience to the workman, and in these cases tools or 
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machines of the simplest structure come to our aid : 
vices of different forms, in which the material to be 
wrought is firmly grasped by screws, are of this kind, 
and are used in almost every workshop ; but a more 
striking example may be found in the trade of the 
nail-maker. 

Some kinds of nails, such as those used for defend- 
ing the soles of coarse shoes, called hobnails, require 
a particular form of the head, which is made by the 
stroke of adie. The workman holds the red-hot rod 
of iron out of which he forms them in his left hand; 
with his right hand he hammers the end of it into a 
point, and cutting the proper length almost off, bends 
it nearly at right angles. He puts this into a hole in 
a small stake-iron immediately under a hammer con- 
nected with atreadle, which has a die sunk in its sur- 
face corresponding to the intended form of the head; 
and having given one part of the form to the head by 
the small hammer in his hand, he moves the treadle 
with his foot,.which disengages the other hammer, 
and completes the figure of the head; the returning 
stroke produced by the movement of the treadle strik- 
ing the finished nail out of the hole in which it was 
retained. Without this substitution of his foot for 
another hand, the workman would probably be obliged 
to heat the nail twice over. 

Another, although fortunately a less general substi- 
tution of tools for human hands, is used to assist the 
labour of those who are deprived by nature or by ac- 
cident of some of theirslimbs. Those who have had 
an opportunity of examining the beautiful contrivan- 
ces fur the manufacture of shoes by machinery, which 
we owe to the fertile invention of Mr Brunel, must 
have noticed many instances in which the workmen 
were enabled to execute their task with precision, al- 
though labouring under the disadvantages of the loss 
of an arm or a leg. <A similar instance occurs at 
Liverpool, inthe Institution for the Blind, where a 
machine is used by those afflicted with blindness, for 
weaving sash-lines ; it is said to have been the inven- 
tion of a person suffering under that calamity.” 


THE TWELFTH OF AUGUST. 

Tuer Twelfth of August !—Are there tour words in 
the English language that call up such a host of agree- 
able associations? ‘The fair one’s whisper must be 
prodigiously sweet when she articulates the consent- 
ing Yes; yet I have known youths, and men of ma- 
ture years too, who appeared to be in much higher 
spirits while putting every thing in order for the moors, 
than when about to depart on their marriage jaunts. 
And I do not wonder at all at the circumstance. To 
see the sun rising from the ocean, at half-past four in 
the morning—ourselves stationed on a high hill-top 
—the congregated vapours curling and dispersing far 
below—measureless tracks of heather around, glisten- 
ing with dew, and tipped with pencils of new-born 
light, more radiant than its own purple bells—to sur- 
prise the shrill skylark at his matins, and the hare 
as she steals upon her early fare ; why, these are en- 
joyments that would be poorly exchanged for slothful 
slumbers on the softest couch that ever derived its 
elasticity from down filched from the eider-duck’s 
breast. Add to this the high gratification of having 
your cheek fanned by the first breeze that is chased 
into action by the morning’s breath ; the independence 
implied by the possession of manly and vigorous 
powers ; the admirable docility and tactics of animals 
which bring their instincts to bear upon their mas- 
ters’ pleasures, and then, in place of inquiring who 
would, rather say who would not be a sportsman? 
Topers, we are told, drive at every fresh debauch an 
additional nail into their coffins ; but as every propo- 
sition has its converse, he who repairs annually to the 
moors must draw at least one nail out; and there is, 
moreover, some reason for believing that there are 
many who would sink under the winter’s toils, but 
for the seasonable and needful repair which tbeir con. 
stitutions undergo during the autumn. As the viol- 
strings are slackened by the friction of the bow, so a 
strictly sedentary life impairs and unhinges the most 
elastic frame; but air and exercise are the pegs or 
knobs that screw us into tune—that restore the wonted 
harmony of the system, and give to all the springs 
that minister to health, a higher tone and a freer play. 
And if these reasons fail to satisfy you, only think of 
the sportsman’s evening comforts, for then you see 
him all in his glory. He who never trode the moors 
knows nothing comparatively of the luxury of dining 
—not of picking like a bilious citizen, but of eating like 
a hale and healthy man. An individual, we shall say, 
who but a week before hung languidly over the breast 
of a chicken, now acquits himself so super-excellently 
as a trencherman, that you would not give a pin’s fee 
for the reversion of his interest in a heaped platter of 
beef-steak. While recounting with a friend the events 
of the day, he may perhaps take a cup extra, but his 
slumbers are refreshing notwithstanding. ‘The very 
depth and breadth of his inspiration may convince 
you that he has acquired an.accession of strength, and 
that you would find it rather difficult to awaken him, 
even if you were to employ the town drummer to 
strike up a march under his ear. 

Most sportsmen agree in thinking that grouse are 
declining, while blackcocks are increasing fast in num- 
bers. Some, in fact, maintain that blackcocks attack 
and kill the grouse, or extirpate them by some other 
means, while those who denizen almost constantly on 
the hills, aver that they never witnessed any thing of 
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the kind. Formerly live blackeocks were exported to 
Yorkshire for the purpose of introducing and extend- 
ing the breed ; but, vouching this point, many Eng- 
lishmen have received of late a new light, and have - 
taken such a dislike to the truly Scoétish qualities of 
the biped in question, that they now insist stoutly on 


the tiecessity of keeping the biackcocks out, as the 
only means of keeping the grouse in. As these birds 
breed on marshy grounds, the moor-burn rarely 
reaches their dwellings : and hence it has been rather 
rashly inferred that an immense destruction of grouse 
is occasioned by the fires that are annually lizhted on 
our moors. 
blackoocks flock to the arable plains in summer, as 
many a farmer knows to his cost; that their camp is 
not always a heather bush, but that they often roost 
on trees at such a height as enables them to escape the 
ravages of vermin. 


But it should be kept in mind, that 


But grouse and moor-partridges 
are differently situated ; and all the shepherds I have 
conversed with believe that the principal cause of their 
depopulation arises from the prejudice that exists as 
to burning heath. Corn is the staff of human life— 
green or blooming heather the food of the heathcock, 
and his numbers, like our own, may be augmented or 
thinned by the comparative plentifulness or scarcity 
of food. It may be impracticable to plough a barren 
hill, but if you burn it occasionally, the crop it bears 
will be improved both as to quantity and quality. 
Old heather runs to wood, and only bears a scanty 
herbage at top; and independently of this, its foliage 
becomes so tough that neither sheep nor birds will 
eat it, if there be any thing better within their reach. 

I have thus got quit of one objection, and the re- 
maining one is—Does not moor-burn destroy a great 
many eggs? I believe not, and have evidence before 
me which seems pretty conclusive. One experienced 
sheep farmer, and land proprietor, says, “I have 
burnt heather all my life, and never was placed under 
any restrictions. I never knew a grouse hatch in a 
plantation or plot of old heather, but always in young 
heath, or single bushes too far apart to be touched by 
the flames. I will give the observations I made last 
year as a specimen. One nest was in a bush about a 
foot high, and measuring seventeen inches by thirty- 
five; the heather was burnt two years before, all 
round. Other three nests were in young heather, six 
or eight inches high, and on the sides of brown or 
broken land ; several were at the back of drains and 
rivulets, as I suppose. But burning of heath ought 
to be done in rotation; perhaps a third or fifth rota- 
tion, according to the dryness or wetness of the soil, 
or the stock that feed on it. Old sheep eat heath 
more than young ones, and it springs sooner on moist 
soils than dry. By following this plan, the grouse 
will rapidly increase in numbers. It is evident that 
sheep, cattle, and hares, always prefer young heath 
when it can be had ; any person who observes where 
hares feed in winter, when there is a little snow on 
the ground, may know whether this is true. It is a 
fact that those farms which are most regularly burnt 
abound most with game.” 

From what has been said, I feel inclined to draw 
the following inferences :— 

First, that part of the heather on every sheep farm 
which may cover on an average half the surface, 
should be burnt every year; the nature of the ground 
regulating the rotation. Thestalks, when reduced to 
ashes, promote vegetation ; sweet heather and sweet 
grass spring up simultaneously ; so that umbrageous 
spots which were formerly avoided, and covered with 
herbage which no animal would eat, are restored to a 
profitable state of cultivation. 

Second, that as regards mountain-heath, the best 
thing you can do to promote the growth of game is to 
follow the best mode of sheep husbandry. A farmer 
who is unrestricted, as compared with one fettered by 
conditions, will give L.50 per annum more for a sheep- 
gang-—say of 1500 acres ; and if this and the preced- 
ing facts be admitted, it would certainly be prudent 
to abandon a system which is alike prejudicial to the 
landlord’s profits and the sportsman’s pleasures. 

Third, if heath be burnt on one farm and not on 
another, the grouse will form themselves into emi- 
gration societies, and occupy locations without asking 
any body’s leave, or submitting to the forms imposed 
on every class of rational settlers; their wings obvi- 
ating the necessity of tonnage, expense of outfit, and 
every other charge. Those, therefore, who think the 
old system the best, would do well to adopt the new 
in self-defence.—M‘Diarmid’s Sketches of Nature. 


THE ‘‘ PEST” OF ANCIENT TIMES. 
From “‘ Ane Breve Descriptioun of the Pest. Set forth 
be Maister Gilbert Skeyne, Doctowre in Medicine. Im- 
prentit at Edinburgh be Robert Leprevik. Anno Do. 
1568.” Published for the ostensible purpose of in- 
forming the people how to avoid or cure the plague 
then recently introduced into the realm. 

‘¢ The pest is the corruptioun or infectioun of the 
air, or ade venemous qualicie and maist hurtful vapour 
thairof, quhilk hes strenthe and wickitnes above al 
natural putrefactioun, beand contractit, first maist 
quietlie infectis the spiritall partis of manne’s bodie, 
thairefter the humoris, puttand sairest at the natural 
humiditie of the hart, quhilk is tholand corruptioun 
ane fevir maist wikit queitlie and thieflie sirikis the 
patient.” a % 

After describing the plague as being generally the 
result of God’s indignation at the sins of men, he pro- 
ceeds to state as “ inferiour causis’’—“ Staudaud wat- 
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ter, sic as stank, pule, or loche, most corrupte and 
filthe: Erd, dung, stinkand closettis, deid carriounis 
unburiet, in speciale of man kynd, quhilkis, be simi- 
litude of nature, is maist nocent to man, as everie bru- 
“tall is maist infectand to thair awin kynd. Farther,” 
he continues, continual schouris of weit with grete 
southin wynde, or the samyn blawand from pestife- 
rous places. The cause of pest in ane privet citie is 
stikand corruptioun and filths, quhilkis occupeis the 
comune streetis and gaittis, gret reik of colis without 
winde to dispatche the sam, corruaptioun of herbis, sic 
as caill and growand treis,”’ &c. &c. 


THE JILTED BAGMAN, 

A TALE OF THE AFFECTIONS. 
Manx Anruony SnuBBs was the youngest son of a 
respectable butcher in Leeds. Even in childhood, 
young Snubbs was remarkable for an ambition which 
soared beyond the narrow sphere to which his birth 
threatened to confine him. He disdained to associate 
with the young butchers of the ‘neighbourhood, and 
attached himself to the genteeler society of attorneys’ 
clerks and mercers’ apprentices, a circumstance which 
excited the indignation of his father, who threatened 
to disinherit him, on pretence of his being too fine a 
gentleman to docredit to an honourable calling. But, 
fortunately, the young man’s maternal uncle, a silk 
weaver in the place, viewed his character in a more 
favourable light; he admired his nephew’s spirit, and, 
resolving to encourage it, obtained for him the place 
of shopboy with an eminent haberdasher in London. 
In this situation young Snubbs neglected no opportu- 
nity of cultivating the graces ;.and as he at the same 
time had tolerable parts, a modest assurance, and a 
ready tongue, he rose so rapidly in his master’s fa- 
vour, that he was appointed to travel for the house to 
the north of England, and to Scotland. This ap- 
pointment had long been the aim of our hero’s ex- 
ertions, and the object of his ambitious wishes; and 
Alexander of Macedon felt not greater pride when he 
had first tamed the fierceness of Bucephalus, than did 
Snubbs when he found himself master of a stout hack. 
ney, trotting on the highway to happiness and Car- 
lisle. It was here that he met, for the first time, the 
accomplished Miss Geraldine Snooks, the daughter 
and heiress of a rich attorney. He had the honour of 
dancing with her at a charity ball; he afterwards met 
her at a tea party, and took the liberty of offering to 
accompany her next morning toa concert. His at- 
tentions now became more particular ; he visited her 
at her father’s house—stole her fan—wrote verses-up- 
on her French poodle—and, in short, had made:a 
strong impression upon her affections, when he was dis- 
covered, one morning, kissing his mistress’s hand, and 
trying to prevail with her to accompany him upon his 
northern excursion, as far as Gretna Green, by old 
Snooks, who kicked him down stairs, and forbade him 
his house for ever. This was a severe blow to his 
hopes ; and Snubbs, in the height of his indignation, 
meditated claiming satisfaction from the attorney, 
either by the duello or an action for assault. Upon 
farther reflection, however, he adopted the more pru- 
dent and Christian resolution of overlooking the af- 
front, in consideration of his love for the fair Geral- 
dine. He immediately quitted Carlisle, where he had 
lost his heart, and, we are sorry to add, his book of 
patterns; the latter loss; however, was scarcely felt 
before it was relieved, by the restoration of the article, 
with a hastily written and indifferently spelt note from 
Miss Snooks, expressing sympathy for his sufferings, 
and swearing unalterable attachment to his person 
and fortunes. The truth is, the patterns had slipped 
from the pocket of Mark Anthony’s inexpressibles, 
during his somewhat precipitous retreat, before the 
enraged Octavius Snooks. The constancy of his mis- 
tress greatly consoled our hero under the indignity he 
had just experienced, and he comforted himself with 
the thought that ‘‘ the course of true love never did 
run smooth”—a truth which was farther confirmed in 
his own experience, by his horse stumbling on a piece 
of new laid road, and depositing the unhappy lover in 
a dry ditch. Snubbs did not allow this accident to 
ruffle his lately recovered equanimity ; on the contrary, 
as he discovered that his nag had lost a shoe, he led 
him, with much tenderness, to a neighbouring smithy ; 
and while the grim master of the forge was perform- 
ing his office, our lover availed himself of the un- 
avoidable delay, to pen a few stanzas to his mistress, in 
imitation of Shenstone’s “ Pastoral Ballad.” In this 
piece he paints the pangs of absence, threatens to 
break his pipe and crook, and pathetically recommends 
his sheep and his goats to the care of his brother 
swains, as he is entirely occupied with his passion for 
the divine Snooks. After dispatching this effusion by 
a ragged little Cyclops, whom he bribed with a six- 
pence and a glass of purl, he resumed his journey, 
and arrived safe in Glasgow, where he for a time for- 
got his love, in transacting the business of his em- 
ployers. But a short excursion which he had occasion 
to take into the Highlands effectually recalled his at- 
tention to love and the muses. During his passage by 
steam, from Balloch to the head of Loch Lomond, he 
composed a long elegy, of which the following stanzas 
are a fragment :— 


While hapless exile,'on a distant shore, 
I wander far from joy and Geraldine ; 

Still ’mid the torrent’s rush, the tempest’s roar, 
Angelic Snooks! my heart is ever thine. 


Condemn’d amid these ’orrid scenes to stray, 
What dangers has thy Snubbs already passed— 

“Where savage Celts their brawny legs display, 

’ In naked freedom, to the northern blast. 


= = * = 
Ah! should my bark, when winds too rudely blow, 
Be doom’d to perish in this boundless sea, 
Wilt thou, my Snooks—I know thou wilt—bestow 
A tear for him who died for love of thee? 

It does not clearly appear that Mr Snubbs was entitled 
to consider himself as dying for love of Miss Snooks, even 
in the event of the catastrophe which he, here contem- 
plates, seeing that the exclusive object of his excursion 
on Loch Lomond—which, by the way, he somewhat ab- 


surdly mistakes for a boundless sea—was to make a de- | 


scent on Glenfalloch, and thence pass to Inverary, for 
the purpose of collecting certain sets of tartan. But 
poetical licence must be allowed to a bagman anda lover. 

On his return from this Highland excursion, Mark An- 
thony had a short but satisfactory interview with his 
mistress, who gave him a lock of her hair, which we may 
here mention was of that shade of red which is com- 
monly called sandy-colour. In return, Mr Snubbs. pre- 
sented her with an elegant tweezer-case; vows of the 
most lasting attachment were mutually pledged between 
the lovers, and a day fixed for their elopement. In the 
meanwhile, Mr Snubbs considered himself bound in ho- 
nour to return without delay to London, and give his 
employers an account of his northern journey. This ac- 
count was found to be highly satisfactory; and the ma- 
nager of the commercial house to which he was attached 
was so pleased with his diligence and success, that he 
promoted him, from a trotting galloway, and ninety 
pounds per annum, to a higher salary, and the luxury of 
a gig. Greatly elated with his promotion, our traveller 
lost no time in writing to his inamorato an account of his 
brightened prospects ; nor was he long in receiving an 
answer, as warm as he could have wished, and earnestly 
pressing him to return immediately to Carlisle, where his 
anxious Geraldine was expecting him with open arms, 
But the gifts of fortune are not only fallacious in their 
their own nature—they are also very apt to exert a mis- 
chievous influence on the character and feelings of indi- 
viduals. We cannot say that Mr Snubbs’s love was now 
less warm than when he was less favoured by the capri- 
cious goddess ; but finding himself more flush of ready 
money than usual, he resolved to make the most of his 
bachelor liberty, by mixing freely in the gaieties of the 
metropolis. He spent much of his time at Astley’s, the 
Haymarket, the Cockpit, and even ventured once or 
twice to the Opera. Such a life of pleasure could not 
be expected to last; and Mark Anthony’s superfluous 
funds were soon exhausted. But in proportion as his 
finances began to be impaired, his love revived; and he 
was seriously meditating a‘northern excursion, with the 
intention of acquiring a husband’s claim over the person 
and fortune of his love-sick Geraldine, when, fortunately, 
his employers resolved to send him thither on commer- 
cial business. Hitherto we have contemplated Snubbs 
as the enfant gdté of fortune ; but the mutability of hu- 
man affairs.extends to bagmen as well as to kings and 
heroes ; and Mark Anthony Snubbs, like his yreat name- 
sake the triumvir, was destined to be made the sport of 
a woman. Though naturally sanguine, and free from 
superstition, he felt oppressed with a presentiment of 
evil as he approached the ancient city of Caerleon. It 
was night before he arrived at his inn; yet the anxiety 
which he felt would not permit bim to call, as usual, for 
his slippers and nightcap; he therefore hurriedly dis- 
cussed a pound and a half of minced collops, with a cut 
of salmon, for his supper, and having swallowed half a 
quart of distilled waters, by way of security against the 
night air, he sallied forth to reconnoitre Mr Snooks’s 
premises, and obtain, if possiblé, an interview with his 
mistress. The wealthy attorney’s house, with the retiring 
modesty which is supposed to characterise its owner’s pro- 
fession, stood a little back from the line of the street, and 
was surrounded with-a small but neat orchard. An iron 
gate, which was secured only by a latch, afforded ready 
access to this second paradise, and Mr Snubbs succeeded 
in stealing round to his mistress’s window unobserved. 
Here, however, he tapped and whispered in vain; he 
even ventured to hum, in a disconsolate tone, the words 
of a Scotch song— 

This ae night, this ae night, 
O rise and let me in. 

Still no Miss Snooks echoed back the cadence of his 
song. Ina fit of desperation, the love-sick bagman now 
approached a window through which streamed a flood of 
light. The shutter was only half closed, so that our tra- 
veller could easily perceive what was doing within ; but 
what pen can describe the horror of the unfortunate bag- 
man, when he saw, in Mr Snooks’s best parlour, which 
was spendidly lighted up for the occasion, with wax ta- 
pers and argand lamp, Miss Geraldine Snooks in her bri- 
dal dress, and smiling from ear to ear, leading down a 
dance with an elderly gentleman in tights, with huge gold 
buckles and a George the Fourth wig, and whom he 
readily recognised as old Oroonoko, the rich tobacconist, 
for whom the fickle Miss Snooks had often expressed a 
particular aversion. At this unexpected sight, Snubbs 
could not suppress an audible groan, which instantly in- 
terrupted the festivities within. The attorney, snatch- 
ing a horse-pistol from the mantelpiece, rushed to the 
door, followéd more leisurely by the bridegroom, armed 
with the fire-shovel. Our héro now endeavoured to ef- 
fect his retreat, but unsuccessfully, as one leg was caught 
in a man-trap, which Snooks had placed near a favourite 
apple tree, and the other was held fast by a large house 
dog, who had rushed forth upon the first alarm, The 
bagman’s cries guided the company to the scene of ac- 
tion. Lights were procured, and poor Snubbs.was at 
last rescued from his perilous situation. He had fortu- 
nately received little bodily harm, but his fright was ex- 
cessive, and his clothes were torn. He was speedily 
recognised, and his sufferings excited rather merriment 
than sympathy; but what affected him most was, that 
his mistress, instead of showing any signs of remorse or 
pity, joined very heartily in the mirth which his deplora- 
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ble plight had provoked. Old Snooks, indeed, threat- 
ened a prosecution for trespass; but the good-natured 
tobacconist interfered, and even Mrs Oroonoko joined in 
interceding for her unfortunate lover. : 

The jilted bagman is now a respectable mercer in his 
native town of Leeds, and, in the arms of an affeetionate. 
wife, has forgotten the disdain of Miss Geraldine Snooks. 
—Edinburgh Spectator. 


PEOPLE WITH ONE IDEA. 

Have any of my readers the misfortune to be acquainted 
with some person who has but one idea, or who speaks 
for ever upon only one subject, no matter what? There 
are such persons, and they are serious annoyances in 
society. I call them monomaniacs, or people who have 
run mad on one subject. On every thing else they will 
talk rationally, though only for a moment. They feel 
pained at the introduction into conversation of some- 
thing apart from their own favourite notion, and hurry 
to start the idea on which they have talked all their lives, 
and which they will probably never leave at rest till they 
themselves are quiescent. Hazlitt, in one of his essays, 
hits off people with one idea in his happiest and most sar- 
castic style :—‘‘ There is Major C—— (says he); he has 
but one idea or subject of discourse—parliamentary re~ 
form. Now, parliamentary reform is, as far as | know, 
a very good thing, a very good idea, anda very good sub- 
ject to talk about; but why should it be the only one? 
To hear the worthy and gallant major resume his favourite 
topic, is like law-business, or a person who has a suit in 

Chancery going on. Nothing can be attended to, no- 
thing can be talked of but that. Now itis getting on, 
now again it is standing still. Like a piece of paek- 
thread in the barrister’s hands, he turns and twists it 
all ways, and cannot proceed without it. Some school- 
boys cannot read but in their own book, and the man of 
one idea cannot converse out of his own subject. Con- 
versation it is not; buta sort of recital of or preamble to 
a bill, or a collection of grave arguments, for a man’s be- 
ing of opinion with himself. It would be well if there 
was any thing of character, of eccentricity, in all this ; 
but that is not the ease. It is a political homily personi- 
fied—a walking commonplace we have to encounter and 
listen to. It is just as if a man were to insist on your 
hearing him go through the fifth chapter of the Book of 
Judges every time you meet, or like the story of the Cos- 
mogony in the Vicar of Wakefield. It is a tune played 
on a barrel organ. It is a common vehicle of discourse 
into which they get, and are set down when they please, 
without any pains or trouble.to themselves. The man 
has no more to do with the question which he saddles on 
all his hearers than you have, and this is what makes 
the matter hopeless. He goes out of his way to be ab- 
surd. He has got possession of a subject which he con- 
ceives to be of universal and paramount interest. His 

delight is to harangue on what nowise regards himself. 
But time and tide wait for no man. The business of the 
state admits of no delay. The question of —— —— 
stands first in the order of the day—takes precedence in 
its own right of every other question. Any other topic, 
grave or gay, is looked upon in the light of impertinence, 
and sent to Coventry. Business is an interruption ; plea- 
sure is a digression from it. It is the question before 
every company where the person with his one idea comes, 

which immediately resolves itself into a committee of the 
whole world upon it, is carried on by means of a perper 
tual virtual adjournment—and it is presumed that no 

other is entertained while this is pending—a determina- 
tion which gives its persevering advocate a fair prospect 
of expatiating upon it till his dying day. As Cicero says 
of study, it follows him into the country; it stays with 
him at home; it sits with him at breakfast; and goes 
out with him to dinner. It is like a part of. his dress, of 
the costume of his person, without which he would be at 
a loss what to do. If he meets you in the street, he ac- 
costs you with it as a form of salutation ; if you see him at 
his own house, it is supposed you come upon that, If 
you happen to remark, ‘It is a fine day, or the town is 

full,’ it is considered as a temporary compromise of the 
question; you are suspected of not going the whole 

length of the principle. A topic of this sort, of which 

the person himself may be considered as almost sole pro- 

prietor and patentee, is an estate for life; free from all 
encumbrance of wit, thought, or study, you live upon it 
asa settled income; and others might as well think to 

eject you out of a capital freehold house and estate as 

think to drive you out of it into the wide world of com- 

mon sense and argument. Every man’s house is his cas- 

tle; and every man’s commonplace is his stronghold, 

from which he looks:out and smiles at the dust and heat 

of controversy. There are some who fancy the corn-bill 

the root of all evil, and others who trace all the miseries 

of life to the practice of muffling up children in night 

clothes. They will disclaim by the hour together on the 


| first, and argue themselves black in the face on the last. 


It is in vain you give up the point. They persist in the 
debate, and begin again—‘ But don’t you see, i 
These sort of partial obliquities, as they are more enter- 
taining and original, are also, by their nature, intermit- 
tent. They sometimes hold 2 man. but for a season. He 
may have one a-year, or every two years; and though, 
while he is in the heat of any new discovery, he will let 
you hear of nothing else, he varies from himself, and is 
amusing undesignedly. People of the character here 
spoken of—that is, who tease you to death with but one 
idea—generally differ in their favourite notion from the 
rest of the world; and, indeed, it is the love of distine- 
tion which is mostly at the bottom of this peculiarity.” 
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CHINA. 


Tue following interesting account of China, and the com- 
merce carried on with it by this country, is drawn. up 
from a Parliamentary paper published two years ago. 

China and Europe are the two most opposite commu- 
nities in the world, not merely in geographical position, 
but in every thing that constitutes nationality; both 
highly civilised, far above the average of any of the na- 
tions surrounding each, yet of a species of civilisation sin- 
gularly different ; the opposition of habits, customs, 
manners, descending into the minutiz of every-day par- 
ticulars in a manner and a direction of divergency almost 
ludicrous. Our relative ideas of each other’s importance 
are regulated by the same standard of opposition; anan- 
cient Chinese map represents the celestial empire as oc- 
cupying the whole of the sheet on which it is drawn, 
with the exception of one corner, which is set apart for 
all the rest of the world; in an ancient European map 
of the world; on the other side, we look in vain for 
China, or find it perhaps a solitary name, as a part of 
Terra Incognita. We live now in better times; our 
globes or maps are not disgraced with distorted drawings 
of that great nation ; and its neighbouring territories, its 
geographical positions, are laid down with tolerable pre- 
cision; but as to the interior, with the exception of the 
general lines of deviation of some of its larger rivers, 
and the bearings of some of its more important positions, 
our knowledge, it must be confessed, is very inadequate, 
either to the absolute magnitude of that wenderful.em- 
pire, or to its relative importance as affecting our ex- 
tended and still extending commercial and political rela- 
tions. j 

‘The information given in the evidence now before us 
fills up several of these chasms. It comes also in an au- 
thenticated form, from individuals well acquainted with 
the particulars they detail, deeply interested in the in- 
quiry, and placed in a situation in which they know that 
a searching eye is watching over their relation, active to 
catch and eager to expose any misstatement or fallacy. 
The accounts given by them may therefore be safely re- 
lied upon as to general fidelity and accuracy. 

The real amount of the population of China has been 
long one of the unsolved problems in geography. Though 
the commonly received statements were usually consi- 
dered to be overrated, yet it was deemed an indisputable 
fact that the total, after every reasonable deduction had 
been made, was far beyond that of any European coun- 
try, or, indeed, of any with which we are acquainted. 
From the statistical table already alluded to, it appears 
that the whole population of China proper, exclusive 
of Tartary and the dependent provinces, amounts to 
14],479,000 souls, which, when compared with the area 
or surface of the country, yives an average of 103 souls 
for every square mile. Let this be compared with the 
known averages of some other countries. China, per 
square mile, 103 souls’; Tindostan, 104; Austria, 110; 
France, 164; England, 222. 

Thus we see that this so much vaunted population does 
not amount to one-half of that of England, compared 
with the relative extent of territory of each country. 

The cause of the apparently excessive population of 
China arises from the provinces being very unequally 
peopled, and the over-crowded portion of the country 
being that to which foreigners generally, if not solely, 

had access. There are in fact but four provinces, out of 
the fifteen into which the empire is divided, that are 
densely inhabited ; these embrace but little more than 
one-fourth of the entire area, yet contain above two- 
thirds of the population. 

The circumstances connected with emigration have 
been also ill understood, and therefore much misrepre- 
sented. The following summary of the information given 
in this curious document will serve to show the real state 
of the case, and in some measure to develope the grounds 
ofthemisconception. Theemigrations of the Chinese take 
place chiefly from the four southern maritime provinces. 
The emigrants direct their course to every neighbouring 
country where there is any hope of finding employment 
and protection. They are excluded, like the European 
nations, from settling in Japan, on political grounds ; the 
government of Cochin-China affords them no great en- 
couragement, from the same reason, and the Dutch and 
Spanish governments of Java and the Philippines have 
always looked on them with much suspicion. Distance, 
and the existence of a dense and comparatively indus- 
trious population, exclude them from the British posses- 
sions in Hindostan, where there are only a few shoe- 
anakers and other artizans from that country, and these 
confined to Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 

Every emigrant who leaves China does so with the in- 
tention of returning to it, although comparatively few 
are able to accomplish this object. The expense of emi- 
gration to the counties to which the Chinese usually 
resort, amounts to very little. Yet even the slender 
sum required is commonly paid from the fruits of the 
emigrant’s labour on his arrival, and seldom in ad- 
vance. They are invariably of the labouring classes, and 
their whole equipment for the voyage consists of little 
else than the coat on their back, a bundle of old clothes, 
and a dirty mat and pillow to sleep on. They no sooner 
land than their condition is wonderfully improved. They 
meet their countrymen, and find immediate employment 
in a congenial climate, where the wages of labour are 
perhaps three times as high as in China, and the neces- 
saries of life cheaper by half. 

The Chinese are not only intellectually, but physically 
superior to the nations among whom they settle. A 
Chinese is at least two inches taller than a Siamese, 
and by three inches taller than a Cochin-Chinese, a Ma- 
lay, or a Javanese, and his frame is proportionably strong 
and well built. Their superiority in personal skill, dex- 
terity, and ingenuity, is still greater. The wages of a 
Chinese labourer at Sincapore are eight dollars a month, 
and of a Malay four; thus proving the work of the for- 
mer to be of double the value of that of the latter. 

. The different classes of Chinese settlers not only live 
apart und keep distinct from those of other nations, but 
from each other. There is a wide difference between 


their character, habits, and manners, according to the 
provinces from which they proceed. The emigrants 
from the town of Canton, besides being addicted to mer- 
cantile pursuits, are the best artizans, and are much dis- 
posed to enter into mining speculations. It is they who 
are chiefly employed in working the silver mines of Ton- 
quin, the gold mines of Borneo, and of the Malay penin- 
sula, and the tin mines of the latter country, and of 
Banca. The Chinese of Macao, and the other islands, 
are held in very little repute by the rest of their country- 
men, but those of the mountainous districts, who are 
numerous, are the lowest in rank. Their most frequent 
employment is that of fishermen and mariners ; and it is 
from their ranks that European shipping, when in want, 
have occasionally received hands. Of all the Chinese, 
these are the most noisy and unruly. 


The Chinese settlers, of whatever class, engage with 
much eagerness in agricultural employments, seldom, 
however, unless through necessity, as day labourers. 
They conduct, almost exclusively, the cultivation and 
manufacture of the eatechu orterra Japonica in the strait 
of Malacca, the pepper cultivation of Siam, and the cul- 
ture of the cane, and the manufacture of sugar in Java, 
Siam, and the Philippines. Differing materially from 
each other in manners, habits, and almost always in lan- 
guage and dialect, and entertaining towards each other 
provincial prejudices and antipathies, broils and quarrels, 
sometimes even attended with bloodshed, frequently 
break outvamong them. These are occasionally subjects 
of embarrassment in the European settlements ;. but no- 
thing is to be apprehended from their systematic combi- 
nation or resistance ; for of all the Asiatic inhabitants of 
our eastern dependencies, the Chinese are the most obe- 
dient to the laws, and, notwithstanding the superior 
amount of their property, and even of their numbers, 
afford the least employment to the courts of justice. 


The emigrant population from China is of a peculiar 
description, consisting, for the most part, of adult males, 
and of very few women or children, a circumstance easily 
explained. The laws of China, which prohibit emigra- 
tion in general, are a dead letter, as far as the men are 
concerned ;, but it is imperative in respect to women and 
children, or, perhaps, more strictly, the manners and 
feelings of the people themselves prevent the latter from, 
quitting the country. The person who gives this part of 
the evidence, and who had resided many years in the 
British dependencies, states that he had never seen nor 
heard of a female among the emigrants, and never saw a 
Chinese woman, except at Hué, the capital of Cochin- 
China, where two or three were pointed out as objects of 
curiosity, who had been kidnapped and brought there 
when children. The emigrants, however, without scru- 
ple, form connexions with the females of the country, 
and the descendants of these repeatedly intermarrying 
with Chinese, are in time not to be distinguished from 
the genuine Chinese, either in features or complexion. 
But in countries where the settlers have been only re- 
cently established, the disproportion of the sexes is im- 
mense. Thus, out of the 6200 Chinese inhabitants of 
Sineapore, the number of females is but 360, and even 
of these, the greater part are Chinese only inname. ‘The 
number of emigrants who return to China, though con- 
siderable, is very small in comparison with the arrivals. 
Even of those, the greater number come back again. 
There are resident in the British settlements, Chinese 
emigrants, men of property, who have visited China, and 
returned with titles, 


The evidence details a great number of facts relative to 
the culture and exportation of tea, highly worthy of no- 
tice.. The excellency of the herb is attributed chiefly to 
the attention paid to its culture; hence it is, that though 
the tree itself is a hardy plant, thriving under a great va- 
riety of climate, the marketable commodity produced 
from it is very inferior in all other countries to that of 
China. Like the grape, it also differs in flavour from 
difference of soil and management, and there is as much 
difference between the choice teas conveyed overland to 
Russia, and those sent to Europe, as between the claret 
and Burgundy wines of France. It is also said that the 
flavour of the plant is much deteriorated by the sea voy- 
age.— Dublin Literary Gazette. 


TO SCOTLAND. 


Scotland ! the land of all I love, 
The land of all that love me; 

Land, whose green sod my youth has trod, 
Whose sod shall lie above me! 

Hail, country of the brave and good, 
Hail, land of song and story ; 

Land of the uncorrupted heart, 
Of ancient faith and glory ! 


Like mother’s bosom o’er her child, 
Thy sky is glowing o’er me; 
Like mother’s ever-smiling face, 
Thy land lies bright before me, 
Land of my home, my father’s land, 
Land where my soul was nourished ; 
Land of anticipated joy, 
And all by memory cherish’d ! 


Oh, Scotland, through thy wide domain, 
What hill, or vale, or river, 
But in this fond enthusiast heart 
Has found a place for ever? 
Nay, hast thou but a glen or shaw, 
To shelter farm or shieling, 
That is net garner’d fondly up 
Within its depths of feeling ? 


Adown thy hills run countless rills 
With noisy ceaseless motion ; 

Their waters join the rivers broad, 
Those rivers join the ocean; 

And many. a sunny, flowery brae, 
Where childhood plays and peuders, 

Is freshen’d by the lightsome flood, 
As wimpling on it wanders, — 


Within thy long-descending vales, 
And on the lonely mountain, 

How many wild spontaneous flowers 
Hang o’er each flood and fountain ! 

The glowing furze—the ** bonny broom,” 
The thistle, and the heather ; 

The blue bell, and the gowan fair, 
Which childhood loves to gather. 


Oh, for that pipe of silver sound, 
On which the shepherd lover, 

In ancient days, breathed out his soul, 
Beneath the mountain's cover ! 

Oh, for that Great Lost Power of Song, 
So soft and melancholy, 

To make thy every hill and dale 
Poetieally holy } 

And not alone each hill and dale, 
Fair as they are by nature, 

But every town and tower of thine, 
And every lesser feature ; 

For where is there the spot of earth, 
Within my contemplation, 

But from some noble deed or thing 
Has taken consecration ? 


First, 1 could sing how brave thy sons, 
How pious and true-hearted, 

Who saved a bloody heritage 
For us in times departed ; 

Who, through a thousand years of wrong, 
Oppress’d and disrespected, 

Ever the generous, ae cause 
Religiously protected. 


I'd sing of that old early time, 
When came the victor Roman, 

And, for the first time, found in them 
Uncompromising foemen ; 

When that proud Pied, which never stoop’d 
To foe, however fiery, 

Met eagles of a sterner brood 
In this our northern eyry. 


Next, of that better glorious time, 
When thy own patriot Wallace 
Repell’d and smote the myriad foe 
Which storm’d thy mountain palace. 
When on the sward of Bannockbum 
De Bruce his standard planted, 
And drove the proud Plantagenet 
Before him, pale and daunted. 
Next, how, through ages of despair, 
Thou brav’dst the English banner, 
Fighting like one who hopes to save 
No valued thing but honour, 
How thy own young and knightly kings, 
And their fair hapless daughter, 
Left but a tale of broken hearts 
To vary that of slaughter. 
How, in a later, darker time, 
When wicked men were reigning, 
Thy sons went to the wilderness, 
All but their God disdaining + 
There, hopeful only of the grave, 
To stand through morn and even, 
Where all on earth was black despair, 
And nothing bright but heaven. 
And, later still, when times were changed, 
And tend’rer thoughts came o’er thee, 
When abject, suppliant, and poor, 
Thy Injurer came before thee. 
How thou did’st freely all forgive, 
Thy heart and sword presented, 
Although thou knew’st the deed must be 
In tears of blood repented. 
Scotland ! the land of all I love, 
The land of all that love me; 
Land, whose green sod my youth has trod 
Whose sod shal! lie above me; 
Hail! country of the brave and good, 
Hail! land of song and story, 
Land of the uncorrupted heart, 
Of ancient faith and glory | 


SIR DARBY MONAGHAN. 


Tue Duke of Rutland, when Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland, 
frequently indulged himself in incogaito rambles, with a 
few boon companions, through the meaner parts of Dub- 
lin, in the course of which he occasionally met with 
strange adventures. 

One evening, his grace, Colonel St Leger, and one or 
two others, having entered into a public-bouse in the 
Liberty, they found the landlord to be so comical a blade, 
that they invited him to sit down to supper with them. 
Darby Monaghan, who knew his grace by sight, took 
good care that the entertainment should be such as to 
give every satisfaction to his guests, and he contrived to 
season it with such an abundant flow of native wit and 
drollery, that they were quite delighted with him. His 
wine and whisky punch were so good, that by two in 
the morning they were all quite jolly, and ready to 
sally out into the street in quest of adventures. This, 
however, was prevented by the politic Darby, who con- 
trived, by the humour of his songs, and the waggery of 
his jests, to fascinate them to the spot, until, one after 
another, they fell drunk under the table. 

During their libations, and after Darby had said seve- 
ral good things in succession, the duke, in a fit of good 
humour, and by way of a joke, turned round to him, and. 
said, ‘* By Jove! landlord, you are a glorious fellow, and 
an honour to your country. What can I do for you, my 
boy? (Hiccup.) I'll knight you, my lad! so (hiccup 
again), down upon your marrow-bones. this instant !” 
“Your grace’s high commands shall be obeyed,” said 
Darby, kneeling. The duke drew his sword, and, al- 
though Colonel St Leger endeavoured to prevent his 
carrying the joke too far, he struck him over the shoul- 
der, and uttered the ominous words, ‘‘ Rise up, Sir Darby 
Monaghan!” Darby, having humbly thanked his grace, 
and sworn fealty to the King of England in a bumper, an 
immense bowl of punch was ordered in; this was filled 
and refilled, until at length the whole party became 
blind-drunk, as before stated. 

The weather being warm, and the great quantity of 
punch which they had drunk, prevented the topers from 
feeling any inconvenience from the hardness of their 
couch, and they slept as soundly as they would have 
done on a down bed, either at the Castle or the Lodge. 
Darby, who, from long seasoning, was soon enabled to 
overcome the effects of the whisky, rose betimes, and 
having bustled about, soon prepared a comfortable break- 
fast of tea, coffee, and chocolate, for the sleeping part- 
ners of his debauch. 

When all was ready, not liking to rouse them by shak- 
ing or otherwise, be stepped into the room upon tiptoe, 
and gently opened the window-shutters. The sun shining 
in full upon them, they soon awoke from their slumbers, 
wondering where they were. The landlord, who was 
listening at the door, speedily put an end to their sus- 
pense, by thrusting in his black head, and nodding to his 
grace, assuring him ‘that they were safe and sound, 
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and not a bone broke, in Darby Monaghan’s own com- 
fortable and fashionable hotel; also, that if his honour’s 
grace and the other gentlemen would just shake them- 
selyes a bit, and sluish their faces with a little nice cold 
spring water, they might fall to without any more delay, 
for there was a breakfast fit for a laird laid out for them 
in the next room,” ; 

This intelligence was received with much pleasure by 
the party, who, having put themselves in decent trim, 
adjourned to the breakfast room, where they found every 
thing of the best.laid out in homely style; but what 
pleased them the most, was Darby’s attention in bringing 
in a bottle of whisky under one arm, and one of brandy 
under the other. Pouring out several glasses, he pre- 
sented them to each, according to their choice ; taking 
the blessed Virgin to witness that a glass of good spirits 
was the best maid’cine iver invinted for weakness of the 
stomach, after straitching it with punch the overnight. 


Darby’s courtesy was taken in good part; and after he 
had retired, the conversation turned upon his extraordi- 
nary humour. At length, Colonel St Leger, seeming to 
recollect himself, said, ‘‘I am afraid, my lord duke, your 
excellency made a bit of a blunder last night: you con- 
ferred the honour of knighthood on this same landlord.” 
** Did I, by heaven !” exclaimed his grace, ‘‘ That you 
did,” replied the colonel. ‘‘ Bless me, how unfortunate ! 
why did’nt you prevent me?” ‘‘I endeavoured to do so 
with all my might, but your excellency’s arm was too po- 
tent; and I preferred seeing your weapon fall upon his 
shoulder, rather than have it thrust into me.” ‘* What 
an unfortunate affair !” exclaimed the duke, rising ; ‘‘ but 
I suppose the fellow doesn’t recollect. the circumstance 
more than myself: let us call him in. I wouldn’t have 
such a thing reported at St James’s for the world; I 
should be recalled, and be the laughing-stock of every 
one at the court. Zounds! to knight the landlord of a 
common punch-house! the thing is surely impossible.” 

‘¢ Both possible and true,” replied the colonel; ‘‘ but 
let us ring for him, and hear what he himself says about 
the matter.” Darby, who was in attendance on the out- 
side of the door, heard all that passed, and resolved to re- 
sist every attempt at depriving him of his newly acquired 
honours. On his entering the room, the following dia- 
logue took place. 

Duke of Rutland.—I say, landlord, we were all quite 
jolly last night ? 

Darby Monayhan.— Your honour’s noble grace may 
say that same; we drank thirteen whacking bowls of 
punch amongst five of us ? 

Duke.—Ah! so we did, I believe—thirteen to the 
dozen—and you supped with us ? 

Darby.—Many thanks to your grace’s excellency, 
Darby Monaghan did himself that same honour. 

Duke.—No honour at all, my good fellow. But I say, 
Darby, do you recollect any thing particular that I did, 
in the way of joke, you know; some foolish thing, when 
we were all as drunk as fiddlers ? 

Darby.—Certainly, your dukeship may say that, any 
how. I daresay the colonel well remembers you filling 
up the last bowl from the whisky jug, instade of from 
that containing the hot water. By the powers I could 
not stand that; it set me off, whizzing like a top, and I 
doesn’t recollect one single thing after we emptied it. 

Duke (laughing. )—Oh, then, you don’t remember my 
drawing my sword, and threatening to run you through 
the body ? 

Darby.—The Lord above for iver preserve yer duke- 
ship’s highness from cru’l murder and sudden death all 
the days of yer life! 1 don’t remimber any such thing ; 
but I remimber well the whack yer excellency’s royal 
highness gave me with that same sword over my shoul- 
der, when ye bade me “rise up, Sir Darby Monaghan.” 

Duke.—You do? eh! But that was all in jest, you 
know, Darby, and so we must think no more about it. 

Darby.—Long life to your highness! but I took it in 
right arnest; more by token that my shoulder aches at 
this moment with the blow; but I mustn’t mind that, for 
it was given upon an honourable occasion, and received 
with good will—so, thanks to yer excellency for all the 
favours, now and hereafter. 

Duke.—But you, don’t presume to suppose, my good 
fellow, that I actually conferred upon you the honour of 
knighthood ? 

Darby.—By the powers! your highness, but I do. 
Sure 1 wouldn’t be after doing your highness such discre- 
dit as to think ye meant to break yer royal word to man 
or mortal. 

Duke.—Oh, the devil! (whispering.) I say, colonel, 
what is to be done ? 

Colonel (whispering. )—Give him some birth, and make 

him promise to say nothing about the frolic. 
“ Duke.—Well, Darby, I don’t mean to act scurvily to- 
wards you. I can give you atidewaiter’s place, or some- 
thing in the excise, that will bring youin about one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a-year, and make you independent 
for life. 

Darby (kneeling, and kissing the duke’s hand.)— 
Let'me go on my merry bones once again, to thank yer 
royal highness for being so good and marciful to poor 
Darby Monaghan ! He'll niver forget to remimber to 
pray for yer excellency to the blessed saints, on Sunday 
or holiday. 

Duke.—Well, then, Darby, it is settled that you give 
up the title, and that nothing shall ever be said about 
last night’s adventure ? : 

Darby.—Give up the title, yer grace, and not be 
called sur! after all? I thought the hundred and fifty 
pounds a-year was to keep up my style as a true and loyal 
knight. 

Duke LING, faith! you sha’nt have place and title too 
—so choose without delay. 

Darby (pausing.)— Well, yer grace, if yer excellency 
plaises, I’d rather keep the title; for, d’ye see, it “ill be 
such a wonderment for a punch-house to be kept by Sir 


Dublin city; and that'll be better than a tidewaither’s 
place, any how. ' 
Duke (Jaughing,)— Well, then, without more argument 


about the matter, you shall have a place of about two 
hundred and fifty pounds a-year, and you must. give up 
your’knighthood this instant. ; 

Darby (going out.)—Plase your excelleney, then, I 
just step up stairs, and ax her ladyship’s advice ; and, I 
daresay, she’d rather have the money. So I'll inform 
your honour’s grace in a twinkling. 

Her ladyship was accordingly consulted on this impor- 
tant question; and she wisely, and without hesitation, 
voted for the income of two hundred and fifty pounds, 
which they enjoyed for many years. The title, too, 
stuck by them till the last; for after the duke’s depar- 
ture from his vice-royalty, the affair was bruited abroad, 
to the great amusement of the middle and lower orders 
in Dublin, who never failed to address the fortunate cou- 
Fe by the appellations of * Sir Darby and Lady Monag- 

an.’— Clubs of London. 


THE ELEPHANT. 

To give a description of the elephant would seem su- 
perfluous: man has been familiar with it from the 
remotest times; it has been the auxiliary of armies, 
the pride of princes, the servant of merchants, and 
one of the chief attractions of every menagerie. All 
sorts of persons, from the sage to the showman, have 
thus combined to set forth the appearance, the magni- 
tude, and the sagacity of the elephant, till, if the 
brute that roams the thick forests of India could read, 
it would really not know its own history. From so 
many and so interested and ignorant sources, it would 
be vain to expect any thing either very true or very 
consistent; and probably the most wild and wretched 
romance in the circulating library is not a more wide 
caricatare of human nature, than the majority of writ- 
ten accounts are of the elephant.‘ 

As the elephant is the largest, and, estimating him 
as amass in motion, the most powerful of land ani- 
mals, there has been a great tendency to endow him 
with those superior attributes, which fancy, without 
regard to the facts, is so very apt to associate with 
mere magnitude. He has been styled the wisest and 
most lofty-spirited of brutes, and his reasoning powers 
have been stated as more than matter of imputation. 
As to the reasoning, one fact is decisive ; the elephants 
of the present day have no more understanding than 
they had in the time of Darins. As for the indepen- 
dence, again, it has just as little foundation; the ele- 
phant is at first tamed by fear and starvation ; and his 
motions are directed by an iron hook, which his dri- 
ver thrusts into his forehead to push him on, and into 
his ear to turn him aside. The story of their not 
breeding in confinement, from delicacy or haughtiness, 
or any other intellectual cause, is not true, as they 
have bred in that state both in ancient and modern 
times; and the cause of their doing it so seldom is 
physical—they are not sufficiently fed, and too hard 
worked. Even what is told of a sexual paroxysm tak- 
ing place at a particular season annually, in male ele- 
phants, is not true; for in their native forest the ele- 
phants breed at all seasons; and it has been ascer- 
tained that the period of gestation in the female is 
about twenty months and a half. The age to which 
they live has not been fully ascertained ; but there is 
reason to believe that it is not less than two hundred 
years. According to the observations that have been 
made, the maternal feelings of the elephant are very 
blunt. 


The form and covering of the elephant are well fit- 
ted for enabling it to make its way through jungles 
and forests. Its head forms a battering ram ; and in 
order that the’brain may not suffer pain from the con- 
cussion, the frontal sinuses are extended to two large 
cavities. The projections formed by those cavities are 
probably one of the causes of that imaginary wisdom 
which is imputed to the elephant, as they lead those 
who are not acquainted with its structure, to suppose 
that the cerebral mass is anteriorly very much deve- 
loped. But the ‘ sagacious facial line” has nothing 
to do with the brain of the elephant, that organ being 
remarkably small, not more than one twenty-third of 
that of the human subject, in proportion to the weight 
of both. And yet the senses of the animal are won- 
derfully acute. Of the sense of taste in this animal, 
we know less than of any of the others; but the great 
partiality of the elephant for sugar canes, for the sake 
of which it leaves the forest, and ravages the cultivated 
fields, and its fondness for sweet things, show that it 
has a power of election in its eating. The sense of 
sight is very quick, though, from the position of the 
eyes, and the shortness and stiffness of the neck, it is 


| limited in its range backwards, except near the ground. 


f the rid the load it, with difficul 
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if at all. Its hearing is very acute, and thus it has a 
very great discrimination of sounds; and there have 


, been instances of one once domesticated escaping, be- 
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ing taken again in the usual manner, and at once 
obeying its old keeper, though till then it had given. 
no sign of ever having been in human training, or 
having the least knowledge of the snare in whieh it 
had been formerly caught. Indeed the principal sa- 
gacity of the elephant seems to depend.upon the power: 
of following a certain sound with a.certain act. An 
elephant, which was some years ago butchered in Lon- 
don, probably in consequence of ignorance on the part 
of those about it, listened to the voice of its keeper, 
even when it had been irritated and mortally wounded. 

The sense of smell is very wonderful, and is no doubt 
the one by which the course of the animal is chiefly 
guided in those places where sight would be useless, 
and hearing of little more avail, on account of the 
rustling that itself must make. Thick as the hide of 
the elephant is, it is far from invulnerable. The in- 
sects of the jungles give it a great deal of annoyance, 
and put it to many shifts in order to get rid of them. 
Indeed, when left to itself, and where it has plenty of 
food and water, the hide of the elephant is soft ; aud 
it is dry and chapped in confinement, only because the 
animal does not get proper food, or enough of exercise 
to promote digestion. With the exception of the hu- 
mau hand, and the express organs of feeling in ani- 
mals that have to grope for their way and their food, 
there are few organs in nature in which the sense of 
touch appears to be more acute and delicate than in 
the trunk of the elephant, especially in that part of it 
which serves as a hand. 

Notwithstanding its great strength, and the formi- 
dable weapons with which nature has furnished it, the 
elephant is a harmless, and even a retiring animal ; 
and, unless when alarmed for its own safety, it wages 
war upon no other living creature. The extensive 
and thick forests are its chief abode; and the places 
of India where it is most abundant, are the moist 
forests in the south-east of Bengal, and some parts of 
the western Ghauts, but more especially the former. 
The forests on the Tippera hills, on the south of the 
Silhet district, have long been the place where the 
principal continental supply of elephants has been ob- 
tained ; and there they are still numerous, being 
found in herds of about a hundred in number. They 
are, like many of the other animals that live entirely 
upon vegetables, gregarious; and the herd are gene- 
rally found to follow the oldest pair as leaders, and 
to go readily wherever they lead the way. In their’ 
marches through those forests, tangled as they are 
with underwood, sight would be of little avail; and 
therefore their means of communication are scent and 
sound. Food, friends, and foes, appear to be detected 
with great certainty, and at a considerable distance, 
by the former ; and the latter also admits of consider- 
An elephant has three cries. The one. 
is rather clear and shrill—a trumpet note, produced : 
wholly by the trunk, and emitted when the animal is 
in good humour, and all is safe. The second is a 
growl or groan, issuing from the mouth, and is the 
cry of hunger, or an intimation to the rest when one 
has come upon an abundant supply of food ; the third 
sound is loud as the roaring of the lion, and is the 
war-cry by which the animal prefaces his own hosti- 
lities, or calls his associates to his aid. They are sel- 
dom found far from each other, unless in the case of 
males that are expatriated, as is the case with deer 
and some other animals; and those often quit the 
forest, and are caught by using three or four tame 
females as a decoy. Even alone, in these cases, the 
beasts of prey—even the tiger, notwithstanding his 
agility and strength—will hardly venture to attack 
the elephant. The male receives him on his tusks, 
tosses him into the air, and stands prepared to stamp 
his fatal foot upon him the instant that he touches 
the ground. The female elephant has no tusks upon 
which to receive an enemy ; but she has the art to fall 
upon him, and crush him by her weight. 

In their native forests, where they are in herds, the 
elephants are invincible to all enemies but man. If 
one gives an alarm, others hasten to the spot, and 
where they act in concert, the carnivorous animals 
keep their distance. In those places man is the only” 
inhabitant ofthe earth by whom they can be sub- 
dued ; and he owes his superiority chiefly to an ele- 
ment which the lower animals have never been able 
to engage in their service. Man, even in his most 
savage and uncultivated state, rubs one piece of wood 
against another, till one or both be ignited ; he applies 
the match so lighted to a bundle of sticks, or to the 
reeds, brushwood, or grass, and the stoutest and most 
daring animals own his sway, and shrink from this 
the symbol of his dominion. When we reflect on the 
power and the security which this single and simple 
operation of the lighting of a fire gives toa man in 
those parts of the world that are infested by ferocious 
animals, we cannot help being struck at the vast su- 
periority which the possession, even of the lowest de- 
gree of reason, has over the perfection of mere animal 
Spite 3: and strength.— Picture of India, 2 vols. 8vo. 
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CONSULS. 
THE population of a large town is perpetually receiv- 
ing accessions from the country—not for the purpose 
of inéreasing the aggregate of inhabitants, but to sup- 
ply the waste of existence which takes place in such a 
scene, and to furnish a better selection for the pecu- 
liar offices and business of a city than what could be 
obtained from the successive generations of the ordi- 
nary inbabitants. Nothing can be more clear than 
that the youths born and bred in a large city have a 
less chance to establish themselves in its first-rate lines 
of business, than the lads who come in from the coun- 
try as adventurers ; the fact being, that the latter are 
a selection of stirring clever spirits from a large mass, 
while only the same proportion of the former are 
likely to possess the proper merit or aptitude. Be- 
sides, the town-bred lad is apt to have some points of 
silly pride about his status in’ society; he cannot do 
this and he cannot be that, for fear of the sneers of 
‘the numerous contemporaries under whose eyes he is 
always walking. But the gilly, hot from Banff or 
‘Inverness, who comes into the town, “with bright 
and flowing hair,” rugging and riving for a place in 
some writer’s office, or elsewhere—why, the fellow 
would push into the most sacred parts of a man’s 
house, like Roderick Random, and at the most uncon- 
scionable hours, in search of some prospective situa- 
“tion; and when he has got it, what cares he about 
what he does (within honesty) in order to advance 
himself, seeing that all who ever knew him before are 
on the other side of the Grampians ? Thus the sons 
of the respectable people of large cities are constantly 
retiring from the field—some to the East Indies— 
some to the West—some evanish nobody knows how 
—-while their places are taken by settlers from all 
parts of the country, whose children, in’ their turn, 
_give way to fresh importations. Then there is a 
constant tide towards the capital, of all kinds of rural 
people, who, having failed to improve their fortunes 
in the country, are obliged to try what may be done 
in the town. A broken-down country merchant sets 
up a grocery shop in some suburb—a farmer who has 
been obliged to relinquish his dulcia arva, sets up an 
hostelry for carriers, and so forth. Every recurrence 
of Whitsunday and Martinmas sends in large droves 
of people on the tops of heavy carts, to pitch their 
camps in Edinburgh; many of them with but very 
uncertain prospects of making a livelihood when they 
get there, but yet the most of them astonished a year 
- or two after to find that they are still living, with the 
children all at the school as formerly, although, to be 
sure, the “reeky toun” can never be like the green 
meadows and dear blue hills which they have left be- 
hind in Menteith, or Ayrshire, or Tweeddale. What 
change, to be sure, to these good people, is the close 
alley of the Old Town of Edinburgh, the changeless 
prospect of house-tops and chimneys, and the black 
_ wall opposite to their windows, ever casting its dark 
shade into their little apartments, for the pleasant 
open fields in which they have sown and reaped for 
half a lifetime, and where every little rustic locality 
“is endeared to them by a thousand delightful recol- 
lections! But yet it is amazing how habit and 
necessity will reconcile the mind to the most alien 
novelties. And, even here, there are some blessings. 
The place of worship (always an important matter to 
decent country people in Scotland) is perhaps nearer 
thanitused tobe. Mr Simpson’s chapel in the Potter- 
“row is amazingly convenient. Education for the chil- 
drén, though dearer, is better and more varied. There 
is also a better chance of employment for the young- 
‘sters when they grow up. Then Sandy Fletcher, the 
carrier, goes past the door every Wednesday, with 
‘a cart-load of home reminiscences, and occasionally a 
letter or a parcel from some friend left at the place which 
they have deserted. By means of this excellent speci- 
“men of corduroyed honesty and worth, they still get 
all their butter and’ cheese from the sweet pastures 
of their own country-side, so that every meal almost 
“brings forward some agreeable association of what, 
from feeling as well as habit, they cannot help still 
calling home. Then it is always made a point with 
them to plant themselves in an outskirt of the town, 
corresponding to the part of the country from which 
they come, and where they think they will have at 
least a specimen of the fresh air. A Clydesdale fa- 
mily, for instance, hardly ever thinks of taking a 
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house (at least for the first year or two) any where 
but in the Grassmarket, or about Lauriston, or the 
Canal Basin. People from East Lothian harbour 
about the Canongate, Bristo Street and the Cause- 
wayside are appropriated indefeasibly to settlers from 
Selkirkshire and Peeblesshire. Poll the people there- 
abouts, and you will find a third of them natives of 
those two counties. In fact, the New Town, or any 
thing beyond the Cowgate, is a kind of terra borealis 
incognita to folk from the south of Scotland. They 
positively don’t know any thing about those places, 
except, perhaps, by report. Well, it must certainly 
be agreeable, if one is banished from the country into 
a town, at least to dwell in one of the outlets towards 
that part of the country; so that the exile’ may now 
and then cast his thoughts and his feelings straight 
along the highway towards the place endeared to him ; 
and if he does not see the hills which overlook the 
home of his'heart, at least, perhaps, hills from which 
he knows he can see other hills, from which the spot 
is visible—the long stages of fancy in straining back 
to the place 
««___ He ne’er forgets, though there he is forgot.” 


There is one other grand source of comfort—in fact, 
an indispensable convenience—to people from the 
country living in a large city, namely, ConsuLs. 
Every person in the circumstances described must be 
familiar with the character and uses of a CoNnsutL, 
though perhaps they never heard the name before. 
The truth is, as from every district of broad Scotland 
there are less or more settlers of all kinds of ranks 
and orders, so among these there is always one family 
or person who serves to the occasional visitors from 
that part of the country, as well as to the regular set- 
tlers, all the purposes which a commercial Consul 
serves in a foreign port. The house of this person is 
a howff, or place of especial resort, to all and sundry 
connected with that particular locality. It is in fact 
the Consul-house of the district. Sometimes, when 
there is a considerable influx from a particular place, 
there is a Consul for almost every order of persons 
connected with that place, from the highest to the low- 
est. The Consul is a person—generally an old lady— 
of great kindliness of disposition, and who never can 
be put about by a visit at any time upon the most 
vaguely general invitation. Generally, a kind of open 
table—a tea-table it is—is kept every Sunday night, 
which is resorted to by all and sundry, like an ‘‘at 
home” in high life; and though the Consul herself 
and some of her family sit on certain defined and par- 
ticular chairs during the whole evening, the rest are 
tenanted by relays of fresh visitors almost every hour, 
who pay their respects, take a cup, and, after a little 
conversation, depart. In general, the individuals re- 
sorting to these houses areas familiar with every par- 
ticular of the system’ of the tea-table—yea, with every 
cracked cup, and all the initials upon the silver spoons 
—as the honest Consul herself. Community of na- 
tivity is the sole bond of this association, but hardly 
any could be stronger. A person from the country 
takes little interest in the gossip of the city, important 
as it may sometimes be.. He likes to hear of all that 
is going on in the little village or parish from which 
he has been transplanted. All this, and more, he 
hears at the house of the Consul for that village or 
parish, the same as you will be sure to find a Lon- 
don newspaper in the house of the British resident 
at Lisbon, Any death that may have happened there 
since his last visit—any birth—any marriage—any 
anything—he gets all in right trim at the Consul- 
house, with all the proper remarks, the whole hav- 
ing been imported on Thursday in the most regular 
manner by the carrier, or else on some other day by 
a visitant, who, though only a few hours in town, 
was sure to call there. At the Consul-house you will 
hear how the minister is now liked—who is likely to 
get most votes in the coming election—from whom 
Mrs bought her china when she was about to be 
married—and the promise of the crops, almost to a 
sheaf or a potato. But the topics are of endless: va- 
riety. One thing is remarkable. The most deter- 
mined scandal is bandied about respecting their ancient 
neighbours; and yet they all conspire to think that 
there is no sort of people to be compared with them 
in the mass. They will let nobody talk. ill of them 
but themselves. here is sometimes a considerable 
difference in the characters and ranks of the. indivi- 
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duals who frequent a Consul-house. Perhaps you 
find, among persons of higher degree and more dig- 
nified age, apprentice lads, who, being the children 
of old acquaintances of the Consul, are recommended 
by their mothers to spend their Sunday evenings here, 
as under a vicarial eye of supervision, and being sure 
to be out of harm’s way in the house of so respectable 
aperson. These stolid youths, with their raw un- 
tamed faces, form a curious contrast, occasionally, to 
the more polished individuals who have been longer 
about town, such as writers’ clerks or licentiates of 
the church. Possibly they will sit you out five mortal 
hours in a Consul-house, without ever speaking a 
word, or even shifting their position on their chairs, 
staring with unvaried eyes, and hands compressed 
between knees, right into the centre of the room, 
and hearing all that is going on as if they heard not. 
At length the young cub rises to go away, and the 
only remark is, ‘‘ Well, Willie, are you going home? 
Good night.” After which, the Consul only remarks 
to the adults around her, “* Thaw’s ane o’ John An- 
derson’s laddies—a fine quiet callant,”? But this 
holds good only respecting Consuls in a certain walk 
of life. There are houses where people of very high 
style from a particular district are wont to call and 
converse ; and there are dens in the inferior parts of 
the town, to which only serving girls, or boys (there 
is no rank among boys), resort. Every place, every 

rank, has its Consul. And not only is the Consul 

valuable as an individual who keeps a Sunday-even- 

ing conversazione. She actually does a great deal of 

business for the particular district. which, she repre- 

sents. If atownswoman wants a gown dyed, or to 

obtain swatches of some new prints, or to purchase 

any peculiar article which requires some address in 

the purchasing, then is the Consul resorted to. A 

little square inexplicable epistle, with not nearly 

enough of fold toadmit a wafer, and the phrase “‘ for 

goods” on the corner, supposed to be a kind of Shib- 

boleth that exempts letters from the laws of the Post- 

office, comes in with the carrier, requesting that Mrs 

will be so goud as go to this or that shop, and do 

this and that and t’other thing, and send the whole 

out by return of Pate Fairgrieve, and the payment 

will be rendered at next visit totown. Thus, the 

Consul, is a vast commission agent, with only this 

difference, that she makes nothing by it to compen- 

sate her immense outlay of capital. The duties, 

however, of the Consulate are their own reward; and 

we doubt if Brutus, who first assumed the office, 

bore it with a prouder head, or more satisfied heart, 

than many individuals whom we could point out. 

Henceforth, we do not doubt, people will refer to the 

days when such and such a person was Consul for 

their native village, in a style similar to the ancient 

chronology of Rome; and ‘‘Consule Tullo” itself 
will not be more familiar or more memorable lan- 

guage, than “‘in the consulate [shall we so suppose ? | 

of Mrs Bathgate !” 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON NATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 
SCHOOLS. 


Iv is now fully understood among inguiring minds, that 
in almost no civilised country in Europe is education 
less generally diffused, or ignorance more prevalent, 
thanin England. It has happened through theextreme 
carelessness of those to whose management the coun- 
try was committed, both in a bodily and spiritual 
sense, as well as from the dreadfully keen pursuit of 
gain and animal comfort which every where prevails, 
that the great mass of the people, whether in trade or 
agriculture, are totally ignorant of the first rudiments 
of letters, and have not the smallest knowledge of the 
art of writing. Ihave often been astonished at the 
quietness of the intelligent newspaper and periodical 
press under this melancholy state of things. The 
writers of these useful productions must have ample 
means of being acquainted with, and in some degree 
the power of reforming, an abuse which makes the 
heart of the philanthropist sicken, and that of the 
political economist almost despair. It isa fact per- 
haps not generally adverted to, as its contemplation 
is somewhat unpleasant, that the Irish nation have a 
much greater appetite for literary instruction, and are 
much more generally educated, thauthe English. It 
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is related by the Rev. C. Anderson, in his excellent 
work on the Native Irish, that the people of Ireland, 
of all grades and persuasions, are extremely desirous 
ef having elementary instruction communicated to 
their children. Such, however, has been the lack of 
books and schools, he continues, that many thousands 
of children have been taught in churchyards by peri- 
patetic teachers; the letters of the epitaphs being 
their only primer, and a piece of chalk and the grave- 
stones being their only pen and copy-book. In Ire- 
land, also, there have been instances of men commu- 
uicating a knowledge of reading to individuals, only 
on condition that each’ would teach other ten, and 
thus, in the absence of all attention on the part of the 
state, a knowledge of letters has been diffused over 
many of the wildest districts of our unhappy sister 
kingdom. Now, in England there is nothing of this 
species of feeling. The desire for furnishing children 
with the elementary branches of education can be said 
to exist only among those classes who are at perfect 
nase in their circumstances. There will be found in 
England, perhaps, two or three millions of parents 
who would not forego the indulgence ina single draught 
of beer, were they thereby to have the power of edu- 
cating the whole of their family for a twelvemonth. 
Somehow or other, “‘ school learning,” as it is called, 
is not supposed by these and other parents to bea thing 
of any value to their offspring, or suited to their ha- 
bits of life, and few seem to be at pains to convince 
them of the contrary. The apathy of the corporate 
bodies of England is one of the chief causes of this ex- 
traordinary ignorance of the people. It cannot be but 
known to the clergy, to statesmen, and to the legisla- 
ture generally, that four-fifths of the industrious classes 
of the community can neither read nor write; and it 
cannot escape notice, that the larger proportion of those 
convicted of crimes, both before the sessions and petty 
judges, are in total ignorance of all branches of scho- 
lastic learning. Yet, with this knowledge, and the 
most appalling deterioration of the people, nothing is 
done—that is to say, on an efficient general principle ; 
for the institution of charity and Sunday schools has 
little effect on the great strongholds of ignorance, 
which are every where observable. 

I have no desire to harrow up, with any thing like 
bitterness, the complacent sloth of those who ought to 
take the lead in instituting a great national system of 
education in England ; but as one who is acquainted 
with the beneficial educational institutions of his own 
country, and would, above all things, wish to see them 
imitated in the southern part of the island, I must be 
permitted to bring forcibly before the English their 
sad deficiencies in the matter now under discussion, 
and endeavour to rouse them into a state of beneficial 
exertion. In the first place, the temptation to keep 
children from school, by the wages which they can 
earn even while in the tenderest years of youth, ought 
at once to be removed bya legislative enactment, cal- 
culated to prevent the employment of children in any 
kind of manufactory till they be ten years of age. 
There may appear to be a harshness in this regulation, 
but the safety of the commonwealth and the charac. 
ter of the nation, in a certain sense, depend on its 
exercise. Simultaneously with this arrangement, a 
school ought to be established in every parish, or les- 
ser division, and supported in nearly the same man- 
ner as is practised with such triumphant success in 
Scotland. The funds to support institutions of this 
description cannot require any length of time to be dis- 
covered; while the obtrusion of such seminaries on 
every little vicinity would soon incite a desire among 
the people to have the minds of their children imbued 
with the elements of instruction and useful knowledge. 
I may now bring forward a few useful particulars, il- 
lustrative of the nature of the Scottish schooJs, and 
of the taste for instilling a knowledge of letters, so 
characteristic of the nation. 

It would be extremely difficult to convey to the 
mind of an Englishman any adequate idea of the 
ardent desire which burns in the heart of Scottish 
parents to give their children a knowledge of the rudi- 
ments of scholastic education. So universal is the 
principle, that the humblest, nay, almost the most 
vicious and abandoned, would consider themselves 
guilty of a serious crime, and labouring under an in- 
delible disgrace, if they did not procure for their off- 
spring a knowledge of reading and penmanship ; and, 
except in some remote parts of the Highlands, a hu- 
inan being above the age of childhood is hardly to be 
found who cannot read his Bible or a newspaper, or 
unable to subscribe his name; while there are very 
few, even in the middle ranks of. life, who have not 
enjoyed the advantages of a classical education. To 
accomplish the object of this passionate desire, fami- 
lies will deny themselves the use of many a luxury 
and necessary in sustaining life, and poor widowed 
women will toil night and day, in all seasons of the 

ear, to find the means of educating their children. 
The feeling is indeed a psychological curiosity in its 
way, and might attract the investigations of the in- 
quirers into the course of human action. 

The establishment of parochial schools in Scotland 
was begun to be agitated by Knox and other reform- 
ers, and something was done in the reigns of James 
VI. and Charles II, in order to compel the erection 
and support of such institutions by the landholders. 
Yet nothing satisfactory was arranged till the Revo- 
lution had given an impetus to the public mind. The 
old laws were revised, and in 1696 an act of Paliament 
under William III. was passed, appointing a school 
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to be settled in every parish in Scotland, and com- 
pelling the salaries of the masters and other expenses 
to be liquidated by the landholders. The Presby- 
terian clergy having obtained the power of supervis- 
ing the schools, warmly espoused the enactment, and_ 
to their fostering and persevering care the country 
Jhas been much indebted tor the success of the institu- 
tion. Acts of Parliament since 1696 have considerably 
enlarged the salaries of the parochial schoolmasters, 
and otherwise bettered their condition. Their salaries 
are nominally fixed at so much grain, which being 
computed at the average market prices of so many 
years back, the amount is paid in money, each land- 
holder paying his proportion. The salaries now vary 
from about L.20 to L.35 per annum, exclusive of a 
neat cottage and garden. They also receive school 
fees from pupils, but these are generally very small, 
and are regulated by the clergy and landowners, who 
have the complete control of the establishment. The 
fee for reading is now in general two shillings and 
threepence—writing, about a shilling additional—and 
these, included with arithmetic, three shillings and 
sixpence, a-quarter. If algebra or practical mathe- 
matics be added, another small charge is made. A 
very common charge for instruction in Latin is five 
shillings, and French the same sum, per quarter. 
Schoolmasters may thus double or treble their salaries ; 
and their condition is bettered by their acting as clerks 
to the church session, precentors, &c. A number also 
teach psalmody. What are called the fine arts do not 
form a branch of education in the parish schools. In 
a number of the schools, also, Latin is nut taught. 
The poor of the parish are taught gratuitously, and 
are put on the same footing in the schools as the other 
children. ‘ 
The parochial schoolmasters of Scotland form a 
valuable and respectable body of men, who, in con- 
sideration of their toils, are very inadequately pro- 
vided for. They are, in almost every instance, like 
their brethren the clergy, drawn from the lower ranks 
of the people, and have been pushed forward at some 
little expense to their parents, and often of themselves ; 
as teaching is frequently an after-thougnt, arising 
from physical incapacity, or a desire to rise above the 
common ranks. In many instances the profession is 
hereditary, and in a number of cases it is made the 
preliminary to a living in the church, though this 
practice is now discountenanced. The schoolmasters, 
on their admission by the landowners aud Presbytery, 
undergo examinations as to their ability and moral 
character; and, by the law of the country, they are 
-called on to subscribe the Confession of Faith of the 
Scottish Kirk. 
While the country parishes of Scotland are thus 
provided with a ready and cheap meansof education, 
it is very unfortunate that in the large populous cities 
there are na institutions of this description. This is 
a serious error in the Scottish national system. One 
of the ministers of the metropolis, in his statement in 
the recent reports of the Scottish clergy to Parliament 
regarding the schools, alludes to this deficiency in 
these words :—‘“‘ Some legislative provision in burghs 
and large manufacturing towns, corresponding to the 
schools in the landward parishes of Scotland, and ade- 
/quate to the cheap education of the poorer inhabitants, 
has become indispensably necessary to uphold the cha- 
racter and prosperity of the country. ‘To this subject 
the magistrates have, in general, been commendably 
attentive; but the expenditure required has, in many 
cases, overgrown their means, and the legislature can 
alone supply the defect.” To this statement I give a 
cordial assent; for the principal towns being devoid 
of endowed schools on the parochial plan, education 
is procured with great difficulty by the poorer class of 
inhabitants at private seminaries. Charity and Sun- 
day schools have certainly been established to remedy 
the evil, but a great deal in this way has yet to be 
done in Edinburgh, and most other large towns. If 
these places be destitute of such powerful accessaries to 
the diffusion of knowledge, the case of the greater pro- 
portion of the second, third, and fourth-rate towns, is 
very different. In these places, education is on the best 
possible footing. Each possesses a parish school for 
the plain elements of education; and a grammar 
school for Latin, Greek, and other higher branches 
of a classical education. It is to this latter descrip- 
tion of schools I would beg particularly to direct the 
attention of my readers in England, for they have 
hitherto been unaware of their existence or character. 
The Scottish grammar schools occupy, in some mea- 
sure, that situation which is held in England by ‘‘ fi- 
nishing seminaries for young gentlemen,”’ and which 
dispense education, at an enormous price, to the chil- 
dren of the upper ranks. These Scottish institu. 
tions are under the immediate patronage and super- 
vision of the town-councils and magistracy, who, 
though frequently an ignorant enough class of men 
themselves, take no small pride in securing respect- 
able teachers for the schools under their charge, and 
in the selection of whom they are assisted by the clergy 
and others. The masters are supported partly by 
small salaries from the town funds, and partly by fees. 
These schools are resorted to by pupils who have fi- 
nished their education at the parish schools, which 
may be at the age of ten or eleven years, and are at- 
tended by boys boarded with the masters. All are 
taught together, and by this means a very beneficial 
intermixture of ranks takes place of boys who have 
been sent from cities and foreign places, and the na- 
tives of the towns and country districts. Friendships 


are hence perpetually formed among different classes 
of society, which terminate only with exiatence, and 
associations are created in the minds of young men 
relative to their early haunts and acquaintance, which 
rarely wear out, though the business of life may com- 
pel their emigration to the most distant quarters of 
the globe. 

No kind of schools has been so carefully attended 
to, and improved as occasion required, as these insti- 
tutions. ‘he payment of salaries by the tuwns has 
had the effect of considerably lowering the price of 
classical education. As a specimen, Latin is usually 
taught for, at most, 7s. 6d. a-quarter. Boarders pay 
for the whole routine of study according to age and 
other circumstances. In order that the young men 
from the parish schools may not lose their previous 
elementary education, they continue to be taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, at the former low 
terms. The general charge for boys, including board 
and education, varies from 1.25 to 1.40 per annum. 
At present there is an obvious competition of gram- 
mar schools throughout the country. As many of 
the burgh towns have little or no trade, they are ex- 
cellently adapted, from their retired characters, for 
the possession of such establishments. Examinations 
are made once a-year (generally in August) by anum- 
ber of the clergy of different persuasions, the magis- 
trates, and gentlemen invited for the occasion. Prizes 
in classical books are given, and the vacation which 
follows usually lasts for.a month. ‘These, and all 
other schools, are always open to visitors; what is 
called fagging is totally unknown. In Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Perth, and some other large towns, these 
establishments are called High Schools, as they are 
under a regular series of masters, and carry ou edu- 
cation to a greater height, though at a much greater 
expense. I regret that my limits prevent me from 
laying before my readers the outlines of the various 
courses of study and modes of management, for they 
do great credit to the national character, and might 
be advantageously imitated in the south. These gram- 
mar and high schools serve as preparatory seminaries 
for young men intended fora collegiate education ; but 
in a far greater number of cases they are attended by 
boys whose occupations are to be of a trading and mer- 
cantile nature, and who are not sent to the colleges. 
In nearly all the schools, instruction in religions duties 
forms an object of careful attention. 

The whole tenor of education in Scotland, though 
confessed to be the best in practice, and though hay- 
ing the effect of distinguishing Scotsmen in whatever 
country they are found, is not without its faults and 
deficiencies. Here, as every where else, the art of 
teaching boys to think or reason has not been intro- 
duced on proper or rational principles. Education is 
still considered an exercise of memory, and it very 
frequently happens that the “ best scholar” turns out 
the dullest man, and vice versa. But this defect is 
universal, and is only beginning to attract the notice 
of intelligent men in different parts of Europe. 


MAHOMET ALI. 


I po not know any species of intelligence which could 
communicate such a thrill of delight throughout 
Christendom, as that which would inform us of the 
surrender of Palestine and Syria by the slothful and 
sanguinary Turk to the conquering arms of a civilised 
power. Ever since these unfortunate countries were 
degraded and disgraced by the settled residence and 
sway of Mahommedans after the departure of the Cru- 
saders, they have ceased to: be an object of political 
strife among Christian princes—have been almost un- 
heard of, except by the accounts of adventurous tra- 
vellers—yet have never been forgotten by the reflec- 
tive, or supposed to be totally lost to the renewed 
influence of that benign faith which was first promul- 
gated in their rugged. mountain recesses, and along 
the shores of their interesting lakes and rivers. The 
reform of the Turkish empire, partly effected by 
the present sultan, but, in particular, the ambition 
and desire for conquest of the intelligent Pacha of 
Egypt, give cause to imagine that the restoration 
of the Holy Land will be accomplished much ear- 
lier than we had any reason to anticipate. Maho- 
met Ali, who has been for some years the chief of 
Egypt, and nominally a Pacha of the Sultan, is one 
of the most extraordinary men of the present age; and 
should he completely subjugate Syria and Palestine, 
as there can be little doubt he will, these long abused 
countries will, in a brief space of time, be as open to 
the visits and settlement of Europeans-as ary civi- 
lised territory we are acquainted with. This being 
effected, what may we not expect to follow? Roads 
will be opened up ; commodious inns and conveyances 
established ; tours to Jerusalem, and through the 
scenery consecrated by the events recorded in the 
sacred Scriptures, will be of easy accomplishment ; 
and the religion of Christ will once more openly be 
preached in the temples on Mount Zion. Butall this 
in the meanwhile depends on, the success of the in- 
trepid Mahomet Ali, whose operations may be traced 
in the newspaper accounts of the day, and which it 
is not my province to detail. 

As little, I believe, is generally known about this 
person, on whom so much good now depends, I shall 
take the liberty of condensing an excellent account 
of his life and actions, written by a correspondent of 
the Examiner :— - 

“The Pacha of Egypt was originally only a com- 
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mon soldier amongst the troops raised in Albania, 
and by the vigour of his arm, by his talent and en- 
terprise, he rose to be the Pacha of Egypt, one of the 
highest posts of honour in the whole Turkish empire. 
Such promotion in Turkey is not very extraordinary, 
for there are no hereditary honours; and as the Sul- 
tan is the heir of all who die in office, there is but 
little hereditary property. Accordingly, persons ori- 
| ginally in the lowest station, constantly rise to the 
highest rank in the empire, and the sons of the great- 
est Pachas descend toa low condition. But Mahomet 
Ali, the Pacha of Egypt, on getting the command of 
that province, soon showed that he was no ordinary 
man—that he was not one who would travel in the 
beaten paths of ignorance and prejudice, and the 
changes which he has wrought in Kgypt, although far 
from being equal to what a still greater degree of 
knowledge and benevolence would have effected, are 
utterly astonishing as coming from an originally un- 
educated Turk. He soon succeeded in establishing a 
regularly paid and disciplined military force, instead 
of the irregular and tumultuary bands of men, serv- 
ing as soldiers in Turkey; and by their help, he soon 
put down all bodies of robbers and plunderers, and 
rendered life and property perfectly safe throughout 
all the land of Egypt. The remnant of the Mame- 
Jukes, that singular military body, which, since the 
days of Saladin, had governed Egypt, he-annihilated, 
it must be confessed, by means but little consonant 
to our ideas of humanity, but still he did completely 
effect his purpose, and he made himself the sole and 
uncontrolled lord of the land of the Pharaohs, Ptole- 
mies, Czsars, and Caliphs. Travelling from one end 
of Egypt to the other is now as safe as in any king- 
dom of Europe; and foreigners, coming either for 
commercial or scientific purposes, fee] themselves per- 
fectly secure. 

Having rendered the commerce of Egypt perfectly 
safe, he next set about rendering the agricultural pro- 
ductions such as would command a profitable return 
on exportation to foreign lands. He soon became 
aware that Hgypt, possessing almost throughout a 
great depth of alluvial soil, and annually fertilised by 
the slimy inundations of the Nile, and warmed by a 
sun all but tropical, inasmuch as the southern part 
just reaches within the tropic, might be made to rival 
the richest lands of the eastern or western world; 
and the expense of supporting an Egyptian fellah to 
till the ground was still less than that which would 
feed and clothe a West Indian negro. Mahomet ac- 
cordingly caused extensive tracts of Egypt to be cul- 
tivated with sugar and cotton. In these operations 
he availed himself of the science and talents of natives 
of Europe, and Christians of enterprise and talent 
found patronage and profitable service under a Ma- 
hometan prince. The value of the exports of Egypt 
was prodigiously increased, but Mahomet did not al- 
low the cultivators to enjoy except a small portion of 
the advantage. He himself monopolised the whole 
trade. 
to his agents the whole of their produce at his own 
price; and this produce, by means of his agents, he 
sold to the European merchants’; and to secure him- 
self against the effects of any combination at Alex- 
andria, to keep down the price, he sent his agents to 
France and England to dispose of his goods, and 
hence the cotton of Egypt has long been a regular 
article of trade in the prices current of Liverpool and 
Marseilles. 

As the chief support of all power, Mahomet set 
about placing his army on a footing equal to the im- 
proved knowledge of the times. Instead of the tu- 
multuous, undisciplined, scarcely regimental hordes 
of men, without uniform, and armed only with the 
musket and sabre, Mahomet caused his troops to be 
formed into regiments, battalions, and companies, like 
European troops; to be clothed in uniform, to be armed 
with gun and bayonet, and to be taught Huropean 
tactics. To effect this, he engaged in his service Eu- 
ropean officers ; and the cessation of the great wars in 
1814 made it easy for him to obtain a supply of skilful 
warriors to. any number. _ His cavalry/and artillery 
were put on a footing equal to the infantry, and the 
army of Egypt on parade for review soon appeared 
equal in discipline and efficiency to an equal number 
of European warriors. Schools for instruction in the 
sciences necessary for war, and manufactures of arms 
and ammunition, were also established. 

The marine of Egypt was also put upon a formidable 
footing, and displayed a force of line-of-battle ships 
and frigates far.beyond what could have been expected 
from a country of a population supposed to be less 
than three millions of people; and the tleet was kept 
in a state of discipline corresponding with that of the 
land forces. 

Being well aware that the superiority of modern 
armies arises from the science of the leaders, the 
Pacha has endeavoured to supply skilful officers for 
his troops, by means of an academy, in which instruc- 
tion is given, chiefly by European masters, in the va- 
rious branches of knowledge. Young men of marked 
talent have also been selected, and sent, chiefly to 
France, and some to England, for improvement. 
Knowing also the immense power of the press over 
the minds of the people, the Pacha has also esta- 
blished a newspaper, the first of the kind ever seen 
in the Turkish empire. Of course this paper will 
_ speak only what the Pacha pleases ; but still it is an 
immeuse step in civilisation to have recourse to a 
moral power of persuasion, instead of the whip, the 
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bludgeon, and the sword, the usual instruments of 
rule in all the Turkish provinces. Even the Grand 
Sultan himself has seen the use which may be made 
of the press, and a newspaper now appears in Con- 
stantinople itself. 

The Pacha has made an approach to what we may 
even call the liberal in politics. He has selected lead- 
ing men of the various provinces of Egypt, and brought 
them together to form a deliberative council or parlia- 
ment at Grand Cairo. No doubt Parliament men, 
who have the fear of the scimitar and bowstring be- 
fore their eyes, will be careful to meddle with nothing 
but what is propounded to them, and will be guarded 
in the language which they employ; but still such a 
council may be of eminent service both tothe Pacha and 
to the people. The evils of bad government more fre- 
quently result from ignorance than criminal intention, 
and even a Pacha may prefer beneficial measures when 
he has no strong passion to gratify by an opposite course. 
Such a council, therefore, to supply a Pacha with in- 
formation of what is to his advantage, may be a con- 
siderable blessing. 

With the formidable strength of land and sea forces 
possessed by the Pacha, it was not to be expected that 
he should not endeavour to enjoy the recreation of 
monarchs—the game of war. His troops proceeded 
up the valley of the Nile, far beyond the acknowledged 
boundaries of Egypt; and the Nubians, after a san- 
guinary but useless resistance, submitted to his power. 
His forces crossed the desert, and the inhabitants of 
the Oases yielded obedience and tribute. He extended 
his authority along the shores of the Mediterranean to 
the west of Egypt, into the now thinly peopled terri- 
tories of Lybia and Cyrene. But a far mightier and 
more glorious war brought renown to his standards. 
The fanatical sect of the Wahabees in Arabia, un- 
der the name of reform, had overcome the faithful, 
and at last taken possession of the holy cities of Mecca 
and Medina, and, putting a stop to the pilgrimages, 
had rendered it physically impossible to observe the 
most meritorious of all the precepts of the Koran. 
The Sultan of Constantinople, as head of the faithful, 
was bound to re-open the way to the tomb and birth- 
place of the Prophet, and for this purpose he called on 
the Pacha of Egypt to send his forces to the war. 
After two campaigns, the most complete success was 
obtained, the armies of the Wahabees were defeated, 
and the broken: remnants were driven off to the de- 
serts. 

For many years political writers have said, why 
does the great chief of Egypt yield submission to the 
Sultan of Constantinople and pay him tribute, and 
waste his treasures and his troops in wars in which 
he is not himself the party chiefly interested ? Such 
writers have forgot that there is more appearance than 
reality in the power of the Turkish Pachas. Every 
one of them appears as a king in his own province, 
though none so completely so as the Pacha of Egypt 
has become. They have forgot the fanatical attach- 
ment of all the Turks to their Pope and chief, the Sul- 
tan of Constantinople; and Mahomet Ali, of Egypt, 
was so well aware of the extreme hazard of a contest, 
from the probable desertion of his followers, that ne- 
cessity only could drive him to the attempt. 

Hence, in the case of the war carried on by the 
Turks to subdue the Greeks, the Pacha of Egypt, on 


being. so commanded, sent his land army to attack the 


Morea, and his fleet, uniting with the Turkish navy, 
shared with them in the disastrous defeat at Nava- 
rino. After that event, and the arrival of the French 
troops, the Egyptian army readily yielded to superior 
power, and, without leave of the Sultan of the Turks, 
returned to their country.. From that time the Pacha 
of Egypt employed himself in re-establishing his army 
on its complete war footing, and equipping his ma- 
rine, and in the two years’ war of the Turks and Rus- 
sians, he excused himself from sending: treasures or 
troops to maintain the standard of the faithful. 
The Pacha of Egypt probably saw that the time was 
at last come when he could no longer remain on 
friendly terms with his chief; and his only chance of 
safety and honour lay in boldly entering on war, and 
leading his armies to attempt to conquer the territo- 
ries of the neighbouring Pachas. Accordingly, he 
sent his troops across the desert that lies between 
Egypt and Palestine, and his navy putting to sea, co- 
operated in the war.” 

Ali Pacha is now a man in the decline of life, but 
of stout constitution, and is said to be easy and fami- 
liar in his habits. Though despising the Turkish 
character in some of its points, he is still addicted to 
all the indulgences of Mahommedanism. In his ap- 
pearance, he is venerable, from a long flowing white 
beard, and is remarkable for the keen quickness of his 
eyes. Should he have the bravery and good fortune 
to secure Palestine as one of his possessions, he will 
assuredly be considered one of the most interesting 
personages in modern history. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN SWEDEN. 

Flagrant crimes (says Rae Wilson, in his Travels in 
Normandy, &c.) rarely occur in Sweden, and not a 
single execution, I was told, had taken place in Got- 
tenburg for twenty-four years. An affair, however, 
attended with circumstances of marked atrocity, took 
place just before I arrived, that excited a more than 
ordinary degree of interest. The history of it is 
shortly this: A Danish vessel was boarded and plun- 
dered by some ruftians, who had long been notorious 
for their bad conduct, and, in truth, held to be a pest 


to that part of the coast where they lived. At this 
time their acts of outrage and violence exceeded those 
of any previous period. In addition to their commit- 
ting robbery, they attacked and boarded a vessel, 
which they not only plundered, but barbarously mur- 
dered two men and a boy, who formed the crew. On 
the crime being discovered, the whole country turned 
out to hunt up the authors of these bloody deeds, and 
completely encircled the spot to which they had fled 
for refuge. On being discoverelly they were appre- 
hended and taken to Gottenburg, and brought to trial 
before a court of assize. It is laid down as a funda- 
mental Jaw in the criminal code of this country, that 
in cases of murder no proof of acircumstantial nature 
is admitted as sufficient for inflicting capital punish- 
ment; and, of course, hearsay must be of still less 
authority. This can only proceed on two grounds; 
namely, the full confession of the criminal himself, or 
a positive evidence of the crime having been actually 
seen committed. Should this not happen, he is con- 
fined to jail; where it often occurs that the horrors 
of a guilty conscience prompt bim to confess his crime, 
and thus satisfy the ends of public justice. The ring- 
leader here first admitted the full extent of his guilt, 
and showed the greatest mark of contrition. The 
other two confessed their criminality at the distance 
of three months afterwards, and al] were led out for 
execution. The mode of punishment was as follows: 
—Their right hands were first cut off, and imme- 
diately afterwards their heads; when their bodies, 
with the clothes, were stretched out horizontally on 
three different wheels, attached each to the top of a 
pole about ten feet in height. The heads and hands 
were nailed on separate poles of similar height, end 
the whole left exposed, till they dropped from the et- 
fects of the elements. 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 


Tue literature of Spain is well known to be in tke 
lowest condition, and in a state most prejudicial to the 
cultivation of genius, or the intelligence of the people. 
This particularly appears to. be the case from an ac- 
count written by Henry D. Inglis, in his work enti- 
tled ‘Spain in 1830.” ‘‘ A priest, with whom I was 
acquainted in Madrid (says he), telling me one day 
that he had thought of going to London or Paris to 
print an English and Spanish Grammar which he had 
written, I asked him why he did not print them in 
Madrid, since they were intended for the use of his 
own countrymen, especially as they could contain no- 
thing political ? His answer was, that nothing was 
so difficult as to obtain a licence to publish a book, 
even although it contained no allusion to politics ; 
and ‘the better the book,’ said he, ‘the more difficult 
itis to obtain a licence, and the more dangerous to 
publish ; because government does not wish to en- 
courage writing, or even thinking, upon any subject ; 
and the publication of a good book sets men a-think- 
ing.’ This comprehensive reply explains pretty nearly 
the present state of literature in Spain, judging of it 
by the number and merit of published works. 

The number of books published from 1820 to 1823 
was very considerable. The energy then communi- 
cated to letters, from the removal of all restriction, 
was extraordinary; books upon all subjects issued 
from the press, and the best proof perhaps that can be 
given that many of these were books of talent, is, that 
most of them are now prohibited. Literature, how- 
ever, then received an impetus, which still continues 
in some degree to affect it, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties to be overcome; for there is a considerably 
greater number of books published now than previous 
to the revolution: and no reasonable doubt can be 
entertained that another removal of the restrictions 
which press upon literature would bring into the field 
a large accession of native talent. Even after a licence 
has been obtained to publish a manuscript, its publi- 
cation is still a dangerous speculation ; because it fre- 
quently happens, that, when the book is printed and 
partly circulated, some great man, even more fastidious 
than the censors, discovers a dubious passage, and the 
book is prohibited. ‘There are four difficulties, there- 
fore, which an author must resolve to face before he 
sits down to prepare his manuscript :—The probabi- 
lity that he may be refused a licence; the probability 
that, before being licensed, his manuscript may be 
mutilated—a probability that, I am told, amounts 
almost to a certainty, unless the work be upon one of 
the exact sciences; the probability that, after the 
work be published, some caprice may forbid its sale ; 
and the certainty that, if the work be a talented 
work, the author of it, whether obtaining his licence 
or no, will be looked upon with suspicion ; and if in 
government employment, will almost certainly lose 
his appointment. These are sad drawbacks upon 
literary exertion ; but there is yet another. Men are 
afraid to read as well as to write; and the sale of the 
work is therefore insecure. Booksellers do not care 
to venture upon the publication without some gua- 
rantee; the consequence of which is, that almost every 
book published in Spain is published by subscription 
or in numbers, or both in numbers and by subscrip- 
tion—by either of which modes the risk is lessened. 
What should we say in England of bills posted about 
the streets, announcing a new novel, to be published 
by subscription and in numbers? Yet I saw an an- 
nouncement of this kind, of a novel to be called ‘ El 
Dissemulador’—the Dissembler. But the greater 
number of books at present published in Spain are 
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translations from French and English, adapted, of 
course, to the Spanish censorship. 

Although the Spanish government endeavours by 
every means to repress intelligence, and thwart the 
progress of knowledge, there is no lack of books in 
Spain to those who will and dare toread them. This 
is indeed done under the rose; butitisdone. There 
are two libraries in Madrid, which contain the best 
French authors ; and persons who are known to the 
librarian, or recommended to him, may obtain almost 
every prohibited book. I had personal proof af this. 
Sitting one morning with a lady connected with the 
royalist party, but a woman of very liberal views, and 
one of the few blue-stockings of Madrid, I was com- 
passionating the situation of those who, like herself, 
were lovers of literature, but who were denied the 
means of gratifying their taste. The lady assured 
me she had no need of my compassion upon this 
score, for that she might have any French author she 
chose, and many English authors, from the library 
of And when I expressed some surprise at 
this, she desired me to fix upon any celebrated books 
that occurred to me, and they should be put into my 
hands in less than half an hour. I chose accordingly ; 
and in ten minutes I had in my hands a Paris edi- 
tion of the ‘Social Compact,’ and the Basil edition 
of ‘Gibbon’s Historical Work.’ Books, therefore, 
may be had; but persons are afraid to have and to 
read them. We may ask, can these restrictions and 
fears exist much longer? I think not. The reign 
of ignorance in Spain, it is evident, already gives 
symptoms of its dissolution.” 


WILL BLOCK, 
A TRUE TALE, 
Tr was on the afternoon of a lovely day in summer, a 
veteran tar came whistling through the narrow lane 
that cuts off a considerable portion of the main road 
between Plymouth and Exeter, and shortens the 
journey to the weary traveller. There was something 
in his whole appearance 8o peculiarly interesting and 
neat, that the passenger, after receiving his ‘‘ What 
cheer, what cheer ?” could not refrain from turning 
round and stopping to take another look. Indeed, 
that sparkling eye of good-humoured pleasantry, that 
countenance displaying at once the generous benevo- 
lence of his heart, was not easily passed by unnoticed, 
or readily forgotten. His dress consisted of a blue 
jacket and white trousers; a straw hat bound with 
black riband thrown carelessly back upon his head, 
so as to display the straggling locks of silvered grey 
that flowed beneath, and a black silk handkerchiet, 
loosely knotted round his neck, over which lay the 
white collar of his shirt ; a short cudgel was tucked 
under his arm. He had now reached: the inn by the 
wayside, where he purposed heaving to, to: hoist in 
a fresh supply of grog and biscuit for the voyage. 
Crossing the threshold, and entering the passage, his 
ears were saluted with vile discordant sounds of some 
one in a terrible passion. 
and ashes to windward,” ‘says the old tar, shortening 
sail; ‘‘ ’d sooner engage a squadron of fire-ships 
than one woman in a‘rage. They’re sure to have the 
last broadside, even while sinking.” He was putting 
about to stand off again, when a sweet voice, in plain- 
tive supplication, struck upon his heart, and brought 
him up. ’Twas in reply to the vociferations of the 
termagant, and he remained backing and filling in the 
passage. ‘ What! money, clothes, all lost! did you 
say ?” exclaimed a rough-strained throat, something 
resembling the combined noise of a blacksmith’s bel- 
lows and a flint-mill ; ‘‘ all gone, eh ?”? *‘ Yes, ma’am, 
all—all is lost to me,”’ replied a female, in tones which 
svould have excited pity in any heart that claimed the 
smallest acquaintance with humanity. ‘So you think 
that story will do, eh ?” continued the first; “ *twon’t 
though, missus, so you must tramp. I don’t keep a 
house for vagrums, and such like.” ‘ Indeed, in- 
deed, ’tis true ; the villains robbed me of all, and I’ve 
walked many, many weary miles. Oh but for’a piece 
of bread !—a little cold water !—-can you deny me this? 
Indeed, I’ve not been used to beg!” “ Why, that’s 
the way with all you canting creatures—all ladies, for- 
sooth! “Where do you come from ?”) **Oh, ma’am, 
I'm a wretched girl, yet I was once happy; sorrow 
has indeed reached me—lost, lost Lucy!” ‘Ha, I 
see how itis! ‘Get out of my house—get out, I say ! 
What! you won’t, eh? Here, John! Bet ! where 


are you all? you pack of idle vagabonds! Here, 
take this miss, and turn her out.” “Oh, let me im- 
plore your pity—here humbly let me beg ?> t "Phis 


was too much for our honest tar. Entering the kit- 
chen, he beheld a young girl, plainly but neatly 
dressed, on her knees ‘before an old woman. The 
tears were running down her pale face, and she seemed 
fainting with fatigue and grief, while a man grasped 
one shoulder, a boy the other, and a maid-servant to- 
gether, were attempting to’force her out. ‘ Yo-hoy, 
what’s the matter here ?” said the veteran, flinging 
the man to the opposite side of the room, and giving 
the boy a trip that laid him sprawling on the other. 
“Cowardly, lubberly rascals ! what, grapple a vessel 
in distress? And you (turning to the landlady) to 
stand looking on! Is this a Christian country ? For 
shame, old woman!” ‘Old woman, forsooth !” ex- 
claimed the now doubly exasperated landlady. ‘What, 
you takes the part of the young-un, eh? But she 
shall budge directly.” “I say she shan’t, then. 
Come here, pretty one, and nobody shall’ harm you 
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while old Will Block can keep the weather-gage.”’ 
“Well, this is fine treatment, too, in my own house! 
And. you, ye rapscallions, lay hold of her, I say.” 
‘ Touch her if you dare,” says old Will, flourishing 
his stick, ‘Cand VI—Vl Ay, that’s right, keep 
off, for if you come athwart my hawse, blow my wig 
but V’ll cut your cables!” Poor Lucy had got close 
to his side; but, fearing her protector would be in- 
jured for his generosity, she entreated him to desist. 
“fam not worthy your notice, sir; only a drop of 
water, for I am very faint.” ‘‘Shall have the best 
the house affords, while I’ve a shot in the locker. Go 
along, old Mother Squeezelemon, and get something 
for the poor child ; don’t you see she’s all becalmed ?” 
“ What, give my property to vagrums—not I, indeed ! 
Will you pay the reckoning?” “‘ Avast, old Gram- 
pus! think of this here when you stands at another 
bar, and the last great reckoning comes—how will you 
look then ? This will stand a black account against 
you, and what’ll you have to rub it off with, eh ? Go, 
get her a glass of wine.” “ And who’s to pay ? Wine, 
indeed !—get her some water, Jack,’ said the now 
alarmed landlady, for Will’s reflection, and the solemn 
manner in which it was uttered, operated powerfully 
on her conscience. ‘‘ Heave to, you porpoise-faced 
swab—none of your water ; get us some wine, and the 
best in the house, too, d’ye hear! Why, what's the 
lubber grinning at ? Will this satisfy you, ye old she- 
shark ?” thrusting his hand into his jacket pocket, 
and drawing it out again filled with gold; ‘will this 
satisfy you?’ The landlady’s countenance brightened 
up: ‘* Why if so be as how you means to pay for it, 
that’s another thing. Well, well, I dare say you’re 
a gentleman, after all. Come, child (to Lucy), I’m 
sorry I was so harsh, but it’s only my way. There, 
run, John, and fetch a bottle of my best wine, and 
some of those nice sweet cakes—Stop, John, stop, Pll 
go myself for the poordear.” ‘‘Ha, ha, ha! whata 
generous heart!” cried Will; “how readily it ex- 
pands at the voice of distress !” shaking his pockets. 
‘““Here’s the key will unlock the floodgates of her be- 
nevolence at any time (holding upa guinea). But 
come, pretty one,” drawing a chair, “sit down and 
rest.” “Oh, sir, how shall I ever repay your boun- 
ty?” said Lucy. ‘Wait till ax you,” replied Will, 
who felt hurt at the idea of being repaid. ‘‘ Here, 
miss,” said the landlady, entering, “take this nice 
cake and wine, ’twill do you good. Bless your sweet 
face! why, do you think I would go for to hurt a hair 
of your head ?”” “‘ There, there, there’s enough of it 
—no more palaver ; I arn’t agreed for that, you know, 
though I suppose you’ll consider it in the bill.” 
Luckily at this moment, to prevent the gathering 
storm, the bell rung violently in another room, and 
she disappeared. ‘‘ Come, come, don’t be backward ; 
never mind an old sailor,” said Will: ‘‘ refresh your- 
self, and then tell me what I can do to serve you; 
speak as if I was your father.” ‘Oh, sir, don’t talk 
of my father—I have fixed a wound in his heart” 
“There, there; don’t cry: I can’t bear to see a woman’s 
tears; it makes a fool of me: but tell me honestly all 
about it, for I’ve got to be at old Admiral M ’s by 
night.” ‘Of Grove?” inquired Lucy, much agi- 
tated. “‘Why, ay; do you know him?” “No, sir, but 
—but I have seen—I have been in company with his 
nephew ;” and again she burst into tears as if her 
heart- would break. ‘“ Why, ay, I see how it is; 
this is some of Mr Tommy’s doings, eh ? Zounds !” 
clenching his fist ; “‘ but no matter. And where are 
you come from?” ‘From my father’s, sir.” ‘And 
who is your father?” ‘‘Oh, do not ask me !—my 
name is Lucy B——.” ‘ What, the daughter of old 
B. , that was in the Venerable as first lieutenant ?” 
“Yes, I am indeed his wretched daughter.” “ Zounds! 
why,” starting up in a passion, “why, and has Tom 
dared ?——_ But don’t be frightened, don’t be fright- 
ened. And so you have deserted your home and my 
poor old friend?” “Spare me, sir! spare me! If 
my father was indeed your friend, oh, succour his 
erring child!” “ Well, well, my upper works get 
crazy now—hardly able to weather the storm. But 
the villain that would betray innocence, and then 
abandon his victim—zounds! Butcome, comealong.” 
“J thought of going to the admiral’s, sir.” ‘To 
be sure, to be sure! we'll be under weigh in a mi. 
nute.” “Yet, sir, perhaps he will not see me, or it 
may be injurious to his interests; and oh, I would 
willingly die to serve him, for he has a feeling heart.” 
‘A what ?—a feeling heart! Why are you here 
then? But comealong, sweetheart!” and, discharg- 
ing the reckoning, they set off in company. 

Of all the eccentric beings in‘ this eccentric world, 
old Admiral M was the most eccentric. He had 
risen solely by merit from the station of cabin-boy to 
vice-admiral of the white; and ’twas ever his boast 
that he had never skulk’d in great men’s pockets, nor 
been afraid to dip his hands in a tar-bucket. “I 
came in at the hawse-holes,” he would say, “ and 
didn’t creep in at the cabin-windows.” He had been 
known to absent himself from home for weeks toge- 
ther; and no one could tell where he went, or what 
had become of him, till his repeated acts of generous 
bounty discovered the track he had taken. He would 
frequently return home without previous uotice, enter 
the house unobserved, ring his bell, and order refresh- 
ments, as if he had never quitted it. Not an old 
sailor that ever sailed with him but was welcome to 
partake of his cheer ; and those who had been his 
meéssmates previous to his mounting the uniform (if 
of good character, but not so successful as himself) 
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always sat at his own table. Possessed of an immeuse 
fortune, which he was accustomed to say was drawn 
from the Spanish stucks—yet without children, for he 
was a bachelor, he had adopted his nephew, deter- 
mined to leave him the bulk of his property. The 
young man, who really was naturally of an amiable 
disposition, on this accession to his uncle’s favour, 
associated with some of the dashing characters of the 
day, and became tinctured with their vices and follies. 
He had been introduced to the family of Lieutenant 
B by a brother officer; and that acquaintance, 
which terminated so sadly for poor Lucy, was begun. 
Yet he passionately loved her; but fearing the agp 
demnation of the admiral, and the loss of his patron- 
age, he had withdrawn himself from Exeter without 
even bidding her farewell, choosing rather to immure 
himself from the world than break the oath he had 
pledged to Lucy, or disoblige his uncle by marrying 
without his consent, knowing that the old gentleman 
was ambitious for his nephew to look for a wife agree- 
ably to the high prospects in view before him, and 
equally convinced that to thwart his inclinations 
would but annihilate all his hopes, and cast him adrift 
upon the world. Such was the state of affairs when 
Lucy left her bome to endeavour to gain an interview 
with her lover, and fell in with old Will, who in early 
life, according to his own account, had sailed with 
the admiral, and was now going to pay him a. visit, 
and see some of his old messmates, of whom the prin- 
cipal part of the household was composed. She had 
been plundered by some villains of all she possessed 
at daybreak, but still continued her journey, till, worn 
with hunger, and faint with fatigue, she entered the 
inn, and implored assistance. 

The shades of evening fell on the landscape as they 
passed under the avenue of trees that led to Grove 
House. Will, having promised to exert himself in 
obtaining an interview between Mr M and his 
convoy, left her at a short distance, and proceeded 
onward. Almost overpowered by her reflections, and 
every pulse throbbing violently with agitation, she 
leaned against the trunk of a tree, expecting to see 
the being whom, next to heaven, she loved most ten- 
derly. *Twas now too dark to distinguish objects, 
but she could hear footsteps approaching, and she 
sunk without sense or motion to the ground. On 
recovery, she found herself sitting on a couch in a 
small room, and the old housekeeper, with other fe- 
males, sedulously administering to her necessity. Her 
eye glanced wildly round for another object, while the 
old lady strove to soothe her mind, informing her that 
’twas herself who had discovered her in the avenue, 
at the request of old Will. Refreshments were placed, 
of which Lucy partook sparingly, desirous of know- 
ing, yet trembling to ask, whether Mr M—— was in 
the house, or had seen the worthy veteran, ‘her kind 
conductor. ; 

“Pray, sir,” said the admiral, entering the room 
abruptly when his nephew was sitting alone, and ru- 
minating upon his own hapless condition, but more 
upon the object of his sincere attachment, little ima- 
gining that she who occupied his thoughts was at that 
moment under the same roof—“ pray, sir, what does 
that man deserve who robs a friend of his dearest 
treasure—who, stealing into the confidence of a young 
and artless girl, under the flag of affection, turns pi- 
rate, and plunders his prize with remorseless cruelty ?”’ 
The young man sat petrified, for these questions were 
precisely accordant to his own feelings previous to the 
entrance of his uncle. ‘‘ Answer me!” exclaimed the 
admiral, raising his voice, “answer me directly !”’ 
“T cannot, sir; I am too deeply sensible of error.” 
“Or what does he merit,” continued the admiral, 
‘‘who, contrary to the views of a relative that has 
raised him to opulence, first contracted himself to a 
young female, and then deserted her ?” ‘Infaray !— 
infamy and disgrace !” exclaimed the agonised M——. 
*T feel it all—all, and shudder !”” “ You have judged 
right, sir. Your acquaintance with the poor distress- 
ed child of Lieutenant B I have just received 
information of, and your own lips have condemned 
you.”? “ Not so much as my heart, sir,” replied 
M. . Pass what sentence you please; but 
oh! suffer me to expiate my fault !—do not drive 
me to desperation!” ‘*’Tis well, sir, you are con- 
vinced of ‘your error;” and, ringing the bell vio- 
lently, a servant appeared. “ Order Mr M——’s 
horse to the door ;” then turning to the young man, 
“this is no longer a home for you ; however, you 
shall first have the satisfaction of facing your accuser ;”’ 
and again ringing the bell, directed ‘another servant 
to introduce the stranger. No culprit ever stood more 
agitated than M. while these orders were given. 
He fixed his eyes upon the door in anxious expecta- 
tion ; but what were his feelings—what his agony— 
when Lucy herself appeared ! He would have rushed 
towards her ; but his uncle caught his arm, and, in 
a voice that made the poor girl tremble, ‘No, sir! 
would you again coil like a snake about your victim ? 
would you once more sting a bosom whose only fault 
was loving a villain? Go, sir! you have forfeited 
all pretensions to my favour—you have degraded my 
name—you have disgraced yourself. Go, and let me 
never see your face again!” This was too much for 
poor Lucy; she had expected a private interview with 
her lover, and imagined, when she quitted the house- 
keepei’; apartment, ’twas for that purpose the fold- 
ing-doors of the drawing-room were thrown open. - 
How great, then, was her surprise and distress when 
she found herself in the presence of the admiral! He 
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was habited in an immense cloak, that covered his 
whole person, and his laced cocked hat upon his head ; 
but the sentence was no sooner pronounced than Lucy 
knelt before him, imploring mercy. M , at the 
same moment, threw himself by her side, caught her 
upraised hand, joined it in his own, and offered his 
petitions with hers. The old admiral dashed the 
tears from his eyes, and, overcome by the scene, 
grasped their united hands, and blessed them. But 
who can express the astonishment, the gratitude, of 
Lucy, when, throwing off his cloak and hat, he ap- 
peared before her as her generous benefactor, protec- 
tor, and guide—even old WiLL Biocx !—Greenwich 
Hospital. 


THE SCOTTISH DUKES. 
HAMILTON. 
GREAT as this family has been in the recent periods 
of Scottish history, it is not very ancient. It pos- 
sessed no distinction before the reign of James IT., and 
cannot well trace its existence any higher than the 
time of Bruce. In the space of time between the 
reigns of these two monarchs, Hamilton of Cadyow 
was only a knight of small estate. Sir James Ha- 
milton, the seventh of the series, was man of emi- 
nent political ability, and in 1445 became a lord of 
Parliament, under the title of Lord Hamilton. His 
principal lands were those of Cadyow and Maw- 
han, in Lanarkshire, and Kinneil in West Lothian. 
In the earlier part of his career, he joined the tur- 
bulent Earl of Douglas, but at last he left that no- 
bleman at a most critical moment, and gave the su- 
periority to the royal forces. Rising upon the ruins 
of his former friends, he married the Princess Mary, 
daughter of James II., and widow of Thomas Boyd, 
Earl of Arran. This great nobleman died in 1479. 
His son James, second Lord Hamilton, was created 
Earl of Arran by James IV. immediately after the 
marriage of that monarch to the princess Margaret of 
England in 1503. ‘he Harl of Arran bore a conspi- 
cuous part in the transactions of history during the 
minority of James V. His son, the second earl, as 
great-grandson to James II., would, have succeeded 
James V. as king, but for the birth of the unfortunate 
Mary, a few days before the death of that monarch. 
As some consolation for this disappointment, he was 
made regent of the kingdom, an office for which his 
vacillating character was ill fitted. Having favoured 
the views of France in bringing about a match be- 
tween Mary and the Dauphin, he was honoured with 
the French title of Duke of Chastellherault, which, 
however, has since fallen into abeyance. The eldest 
son of this nobleman was insane, and the family in- 
fluence and vassalage were managed, during his life, 
by his brothers Lord John and Lord Claud, the latter 
of whom was ancestor of the Abercorn family. These 
noblemen acted and suffered much for Queen Mary, 
who, when about to submit to the executioner, took 
a ring off her finger, and sent it to Lord John, as a 
memorial of her gratitude. After suffering years of 
exile on her account, he was restored by James VI., 
and, his insane brother being put aside, was created 
Marquis of Hamilton, April 17, 1599. He died in 
1604, His son James, the second marquis, was.a fa- 
vourite courtier of James VI. during his English 
reign, but died young, March 2, 1625, a few days 
before the king. James, the third marquis, son of the 
preceding, was a remarkably amiable nobleman, and 
for many years was chief adviser to Charles I. on 
Scottish affairs. In the unfortunate disputes between 
his countrymen and their sovereign respecting reli- 
gion, he took a conspicuous.part as a mediator, but 
entirely failed in all his efforts to preserve peace. He 
consented to serve his master as commander of the 
fleet sent in May 1638 to overawe the Covenanters. 
But he never dared to land. It is said that when his 
ships appeared off Leith, his mother rode down to the 
shore amidst the people, with pistols at her saddle- 
bow, and threatened to shoot him with her own hand 
if he should dare to set a hostile foot upon his native 
country. He never put this threat to,the proof, but 
in a few weeks sailed back to England. In the heat 
of the civil war, he and his brother, the Earl of La- 
nark, became so obnoxious to the royal suspicions, 
on account of their mediation, that the king impri- 
soned them in Pendennis Castle. Previously, how- 
ever, in 1643, he was created Duke of Hamilton. 
Having been afterwards released, he endeavoured, 
in 1648, to rescue his unfortunate master by means 
of a Scottish army called the Engagement, but was 
defeated by Cromwell, and taken prisoner. When 
Charles passed through Windsor to his trial, the 
captive marquis was permitted to approach. He 
fell at the feet of his royal kinsman, and could only 
murmur forth, “My dear master!” ‘ Yes,” said 
Charles, punning, in bitterness of spirit, upon the 
words, ‘‘ I have indeed been a dear master to you.” 
He was beheaded in Palace Yard, Westminster, a 
few weeks after the death of the king. His brother, 
who succeeded to his honours, fell at the battle of Wor- 
cester, little more than two years after; and the titles 
and. estates then devolved on Anne, daughter of the 
first duke. This peeress is said to have been sup. 
ported during the usurpation chiefly by the exertions 
of a female servant. She married a son of the Mar- 
quis of Douglas, who, after the Restoration, was 
created Duke of Hamilton for life. Thus the family 
name ceased, in reality, to be Hamilton, and became 
Douglas. This peer acted a conspicuous part at the 


Revolution, by presiding over the Parliament which 

settled the crown on William and Mary. He died in 

1694, and, in 1698, upon the resignation of the duchess 

(who survived till 1717), the titles were transferred 

by royal patent to their son James, who had all along 

been a violent Jacobite. This nobleman acted a pro- 

minent part in the politics of Queen Anne’s reign, as 

leader of the country interest, but, in November 1712, 

was cut off in the famous duel with Lord Mohun, in 
Hyde Park, On this occasion Lord Mohun was also 
killed. Owing to the false evidence of the duke’s 
second, Colonel Hamilton, General Macartney, who 
had acted in that capacity to Lord Mohun, was ac- 
cused of having killed his grace, of which, however, 
he was honourably acquitted upon trial. It affords a 
curious instance of the difficulty of ever altogether 
wiping off a false imputation, that, in common fame 
at this day, the Duke of Hamilton is suppesed not to 
have got fair play. This nobleman, who had been 
created Duke of Brandon as a British peerage, was 
succeeded by his son James, fifth duke, who in his 
turn gave place to James, sixth duke, the grandfather 
of Douglas, the eighth duke, who was succeeded by 
his uncle, Archibald, father of the present noble in- 
heritor of the titles. The family has not, ever since 
the reign of Queen Ante, made a great figure in pub- 
lic events, having been, during one part of the inter- 
mediate time, Jacobites, and in the remaining part 
Whigs, and thus, in a great measure, debarred from 
high official employment. ‘The present duke is a 
Whig; and the family possessions, which, rather cu- 
riously, are just about the same in extent as in the 
reign of James Il., may be estimated at about 
L.50,000 a-year. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES, 
EDWARD DANIEL CLARKE. 

Epwarp Daniex CLaxke, the object of the following 
interesting biographic sketch, and one of the most 
distinguished travellers in recent times, was born on 
the 5thof June 1769, at Willingdon, in the county 
of Sussex. ‘‘ Even when achild,” says his biographer, 
in the work entitled the National Library, ‘‘he is 
said to have displayed great narrative powers, which 
he exercised as frequently as possible for the amuse- 
ment of his father’s domestics and parishioners. In 
his boyish studies, however, he was wanting in ap- 
plication, a fault arising from the quickness and vi- 
vacity of his mind, actuated by insatiable curiosity, 
and characterised from the beginning by a decided 
partiality for natural history. In the spring of 1786, 
he obtained the office of chapel clerk at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and next year he sustained the loss of his 
father, when he had to contend with numerous diffi- 
culties. He seems to have been disgusted with the 
system of education at Cambridge, caring nothing for 
raathematics, which were there regarded all in all, and 
finding nothing whatever to kindle the ardour of his 
ambitious mind. His favourite studies, such as they 
were, he nevertheless pursued with considerable 
eagerness; and by degrees his taste, after wavering 
for some time, settled definitively on literature. 

In the year 1790, Clarke obtained the office of pri- 
vate tutor to the Hon. Henry Tufton, nephew to the 
Duke of Dorset; and in 1794, he was fortunate enough 
to obtain an engagement to travel with Lord Berwick, 
through Germany and Switzerland into Italy. He was 
now in the position for which nature had originally 
designed him. ‘An unbounded love of travel,” says 
he, ‘‘influenced me at a very early period of my life. 
It was conceived in infancy, and I shall carry it with 
me to the grave.” Clarke and his companion having 
passed the Alps, which, however frequently seen, still 
maintain, their rank among the most sublime objects 
in nature, descended into Italy, visited Turin and 
Rome, and then proceeded to Naples, in which city 
and its environs they remained nearly two years. 

In the summer of 1793, there was, as is well known, 
an eruption of Mount Vesuvius, which our traveller, 
now an inhabitant of Naples, enjoyed ample oppor- 
tunities of visiting. And here a striking manifesta- 
tion of the daring intrepidity of the English occurred : 
for not only Clarke himself, part of whose business as 
a traveller it was to familiarise himself with danger, 
but numbers of other English gentlemen, and even 
ladies, ascended to the mouth of the burning crater, 
and the sources of lava streams in.an active state, for 
mere amusement; where on one occasion a lady nar- 
rowly escaped death from a large stone from the vol- 
cano, which flew by her like a wheel. At another 
time, the whole party were menaced with the fate of 
the elder Pliny. It was in the month of February. 
*‘T found the crater in a very active state,” says 
Clarke, ‘throwing out volleys of immense stones, 
transparent with vitrification, and such showers of 
ashes involved in thick sulphurous clouds, as rendered 
any approach toit extremely dangerous. We ascended 
as near as possible, and then crossing over to the lava, 
attempted to coast it up to its source. This we soon 
found was impossible, for an unfortunate wind blew 
all the smoke of the lava hot upon us, attended at the 
same time with such a thick mist of minute ashes 
from the crater, and such fumes of sulphur, that we 
were in danger of being suffocated. In this perplexity 
I had recourse to an expedient recommended by Sir 
W. Hamilton, and proposed immediately crossing 
the current of liquid lava, to gain the windward side 
of it; but felt some fears, owing to the very liquid 
appearance the lava there had so near its source. 


Se, 
All my companions were against the scheme, and 
while we stood deliberating, immense fragments of 
stone, and huge volcanic. bombs, that had heen case 
out by the crater, but which the smoke had prevented 
us from observing, fell thick about us, and rolled by 
with a velocity that would have crushed any of us, had 
we been in the way. IL found we must either leave 
our present spot, or expect instant death; therefore, 
covering my face with my hat, ] rushed upon the lava 
and crossed over safely to the other side, having my 
boots only a little burnt, and my hands scorched. Not 
one of my companions, however, would stir, nor could 
any persuasion of mine avail in getting a single guide 
over to me. I then saw clearly the whole of the scene, 
and expected my friends would every moment be sa- 
crificed tu their own imprudence and want of courage, 
as the stones from the crater fell continually around 
them, and vast rocks of lava bounded by them with 
great force. At last I had the satisfaction of seeing 
them retire, leaving meentirely alone. I begged hard 
for a torch to be thrown over to me, that I might not 
be Jost when the night came on. It was then that 
André, one of the ciceroni of Resina, after being pro- 
mised a bribe, ran over to me, and brought with him 
a bottle of wine and a torch. We had coasted the 
lava, ascending for some time, when, looking back, I 
perceived my companions endeavouring to cross the 
lava lower down, where the stream was narrower. In 
doing this, they found themselves insulated as it were, 
and surrounded by two different rivers of liquid fire. 
They immediately pressed forward, being terribly 
scorched by both currents, and ran to the side where 
Iwas ; in doing which, one of the guides fell into the 
middle of the red-hot lava, but met with no other in- 
jury than having his hands and face burnt, and los- 
ing, at the same time, a bottle of vin-de-grave, which 
was broken in the fall, and which proved a very un- 
pleasant loss to us, being ready to faint with exces- 
sive thirst, fatigue, and heat. Having once more 
rallied my forces, I proceeded on, and in about half 
an hour I gained the chasm through which the lava 
had opened itself a passage out of the mountain.” 

In the July of the same year, our traveller viewed 
Vesuvius under another aspect, when soft, tranquil 
beauty had succeeded to terrific sublimity. “ While 
we were at tea in the Albergo Reale,” says he, ‘* such 
a scene presented itself, as every one agreed was be- 
yond any thing of that kind they had ever seen be- 
fore. It was caused by the moon, which suddenly rose 
behind the convent on Vesuvius; at first a small 
bright line, silvering all the clouds, and then a full 
orb, which threw a blaze of light across the sea, 
through which the vessels passed and repassed in a 
most beautiful manner. At the same time, the lava, 
of a different hue, spread its warm tint upon all the 
objects near it, and threw a red line across the bay, 
directly parallel to the reflection of the moon's rays. 
It was one of those scenes which one dwells upon with 
regret, because one feels the impossibility of retaining 
the impression it affords.” 

In the autumn of 1793, Clarke received from Lord 
Berwick a proposal that he should accompany him to 
Egypt and the Holy Land, with which our traveller, 
whose secret wishes had long pointed that way, im- 
mediately closed. While preparations were making 
for the journey, Lord Berwick suddenly recollected 
that some living, to which he was to present his bro- 
ther, might fall vacant during his absence, and be lost 
to his family. He determined, therefore, on sending 
an express to England ; and when he had hired his 
courier, Clarke, who perhaps felt the want of violent 
exercise, offered to accompany the man, that no time 
might be lost. He accordingly set out for England, 
and, having remained two or three days in London 
to execute the commission with which he had been 
entrusted, he hurried down to Shropshire, and ar- 
ranged the business which had brought him to Eng- 
land. This being accomplished, he-returned to Lon- 
don, where, to his infinite surprise and mortification, 
he found a letter from Lord Berwick, informing him 
that the expedition to Egypt had been postponed or 
abandoned. His engagement with this nobleman, 
however, had not yet expired. He, therefore, after a 
short stay in England, hastened back to Italy, from 
whence he finally returned in the summer of 1791. 

Clarke now spent some time with his mother and 
family at Uckfield, and, in the autumn of the same 
year, undertook, at the recommendation of the Bishop 
of St Asaph, the care of Sir Thomas Mostyn, a youth 
of about seventeen. This engagement continued 
about a year, during which period he resided with his 
pupil in Wales, where he became known to Pennant, 
with whom he afterwards maintained a correspond- 
ence. When this connection had, from some unex- 
plained causes, ceased to exist, our traveller undertook 
a small periodical work, called ‘‘ Le Réveur,”’ which, 
when twenty-nine numbers had been published with- 
out success, was judiciously discontinued, and sunk 
so completely into oblivion, that not a single copy, it 
is bélieved, could now be found. 

In the autumn of 1796, Clarke entered into an en- 
gagement with the family of Lord Uxbridge, which, 
under whatever auspices begun, was highly beneficial 
to himself, and satisfactory to his employers. The 
youth first placed under his care, delicate and feeble 

in Constitution, soon fell a prey to disease; but the 
next youngest son of the family, the Hon. Berkeley 
Paget, succeeded his brother ; and with him, in the 
summer and autumn of 1797, our traveller made the 
tour of Scotland. This was in every respect an 
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agreeable and fortunate journey for our traveller, 
who not only enjoyed the scenery, wild, varied, and 
beautiful, which the north of England and many 
parts of Scotland afford, but secured in his pupil a 
powerful friend, who, so long as our traveller lived, 
promoted his interests, and when his life had closed, 
continued the same benevolent regard to his family. 

On the termination of his connection with Mr Paget, 
who was now sent to Oxford, Clarke retired to Uckfield, 
where for a time he seemed entirely immersed in the 
pleasures of field-sports. His devotion to this species of 
amusement, however, was destined to be of short dura- 
tion. A young gentleman of Sussex, whose education 
had been very much neglected, succeeded about this 
time to a considerable estate, upon which he intimated 
his desire of placing himself for three years under the 
guidance and instruction of our traveller, first at Cam- 
bridge, and afterwards during a long and extensive tour 
upon the Continent. The pecuniary part of the proposal 
was very liberal, says Mr Otter, and the plan was entered 
upon without delay. The traveller and his pupil remained 
a whole year at Cambridge, during which the former, 
who fully understood the advantages of knowledge, and 
had been hitherto prevented by his wandering life from 
pursuing any regular course of study, profited quite as 
much as the latter. f ‘ 

The preliminary portion of their studies being over, 
Clarke and his pupil began to prepare for their travels. 
Two other individuals were at first associated with them 
—Professor Malthus, author of the celebrated treatise on 
population; and the Rev. Mr Otter, afterwards the bio- 
grapher of our traveller. The party set out from Cam- 
bridge on the 20th of May 1799, and arrived at Hamburg 
on the 25th. Here they made but a short stay before 
they set out for Copenhagen, and from thence, by way 
of Stockholm, across the whole of Sweden to Tornea, 
on the Gulf of Bovhnia. Malthus and Otter left them at 
the Wener Lake. Clarke, with all the enthusiasm of a 
genuine traveller, could never imagine he had carried 
his researches sufficiently far; bat, having reached the 
66th degree of northern latitude, declared he would not 
return until he should have snuffed the polar air. His 
pupil, Cripps, seems to have shared largely in his loco- 
motive propensity, and in the courage which prompts to 
indulge it. They therefore proceeded towards the polar 
regions together; but having reached Enontakis, in la- 
titude 68 degrees 30 minutes 30 seconds north, our tra- 
veller, who and previously been seized by a severe fit of 
illness, was constrained to abandon the polar expedition, 
and shape his course towards the south. Writing from 
Enontakis to his mother, ‘‘ We have found,” says he, 
“the cottage of a priest in this remote corner of the 
world, and have been snug with hima few days. Yes- 
terday I launched a balloon, eighteen feet in height, 
which I had made to attract the natives. You may guess 
their astonishment when they saw it rise from the earth. 

Is it not famous to be here within the frigid zone, 
more than two degrees within the arctic, and nearer to 
the pole than the most northern shores of Iceland? For 
along time darkness has been a stranger to us.’ The 
sun, as yet, passes not below the horizon, but he dips his 
crimson visage behind a mountain to the north. This 
mountain we ascended, and had the satisfaction to see 
him make his courtesy without setting. At midnight 
the priest of this place lights his pipe, during three weeks 
in the year, by means of a burning-glass, from the sun’s 
rays.” : 

Having, for the reason above stated, given up the de- 
sign of visiting the polar regions, they returned to Tor- 
nea, and thence proceeded through Sweden and Norway, 
which latter country (probably for the same reason which 
made Pope of the opinion of the last author he read) he 
preferred for sublimity of scenery to Switzerland. They 
then entered Russia, and arrived at Petersburg on the 
26th of January 1800. Clarke, it is well known, enter- 
tained a very mean opinion of the Russians; but, judg- 
ing from the testimony of Bishop Heber, a calmer and 
more dispassionate man, as well as from that of many 
other travellers, it would appear that his judgment was 
neither rash nor ill-founded. ‘ We have’been here five 
days,” says he. “* Our servants were taken from us at the 
frontiers, and much difficulty had we with the Russian 
thieves as we came along. Long accustomed to Swedish 
honesty, it is difficult for us to assume all at once a sys- 
tem of suspicion and caution; the consequence of this is 
that they remove all the moveables out of their way. I 
wish much to like the Russians, but those who govern 
ubem will take care I never shall. This place, were it 
not for its magnificence, would be insufferable. We si- 
Jently mourn when we remember Sweden. As for our 
harps, there are no trees to hang them upon; heverthe- 
less, we sit down by the waters of Babylon, and weep. 
They open all the letters, and therefore there is some- 
thing for them to chew upon. More I dare not add; 
perhaps your experience will supply the rest. 

To this, if we add his picture of the execrable despot 
who then governed Russia, enough will have been said 
ot his experience at Petersburg.“ It is impossible, 
he writes, ‘to say what will be the end of things here, 
or whether.the emperor is more of a madman, a fool, a 
knave, or a tyrant. If I were to relate the ravings, the 
follies, the villanies, the cruelties of that detestable beast, 
I should never reach the end of my letter. Certainly 
things cannot long go on as they do now. The other day 
the soldiers, by his order, cudgelled a gentleman in the 
streets, because the cock of his hat was notin a line with 
his nose. He has sent the Prince of Condé’s army to the 
right about, which is hushed up, and it is to appear that 
they are ceded to Great Britain. He refuses passports 
even to ambassadors for their couriers, One is not safe 
‘a moment. It is not enough to act by rule, you must 
regulate your features to the whims of.a police- officer. 
If you frown in the streets, you will be taken up. 

From Petersburg they proceeded in sledges to Moscow, 
which, like most oriental cities, seemed all splendoar | 
from a distant view, but shrank upon their entering it | 
into a miserable collection of hovels, interspersed with 
a few grotesque churches and tawdry palaces. This place, . 


which is too well known to require me to dwell much 
upon its appearance, they quitted to proceed to the 
Crimea. Arriving at Taganrog, on the sea of Azov, 
Clarke amused himself with swimming in the Don, the 
ancient Tanais, between Europe and Asia, and in think- 
ing of the vast extent of country over which his good for- 
tune had already carried him, and of the far more glori- 
ous scenes—Palestine—Egypt—Greece—which yet lay 
in his route. ‘‘ Do, for God’s sake, imagine,” says he, in 
a letter to a friend, ‘‘ what I must feel in the prospect of 
treading the plains of Troy! Tears of joy stream from 
my eyes while I write.’ To a person of such a frame of 
mind—and no others should ever leave their firesides— 
travelling, next to the performance of virtuous actions, 
affords the most exquisite pleasure upon earth. The 
imagination, impregnated by a classical education, with 
glowing ideas of what certain scenes once were, invests 
them with unearthly splendour, of which no experience 
can ever divest them.— Concluded in neat number. 


OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS. 


Many years ago there appeared in the European Maga- 
zine a series of articles illustrative of the civil history, 
religion, laws, learning, arts, commerce, manners, cus- 
toms, dresses, &c. of the people of Britain, both before 
and after the Norman conquest, and which being now 
little known, I consider worthy of being abridged and in- 
troduced to the notice of my readers. The authorities 
need not be quoted. 


SLAVERY. 

It is mentioned that the commerce of England was 
considerable even before the abdication of the Romans, 
and that it continued to flourish under their successors, 
the Saxons. During the supremacy of that people, the 
slave-trade of Britain rose into great importance. Great 
numbers of unhappy men, women, and children, were an- 
nually exported, and exposed to sale in all the markets of 
Europe ; and it was the spectacle of so great a number 
of English slaves, exposed in this manner, in the market 
of Rome, that inspired Gregory the Great with the reso- 
lution of attempting their conversion to Christianity, and 
which he afterwards accomplished under St Augustine. 


ENGLISH HORSES. 

This noble breed of animals seems to be indigenous 
to this country, as even at this early period they were 
universally adimired all over Europe for their shape and 
agility, and formed another valuable article of exporta- 
tion. 

ARTICLES IMPORTED. 

Books, especially on religious subjects, as well as re- 
lies, pictures, statues, vessels, vestments, &c. formed no 
inconsiderable articles of importation ; and when the city 
of Venice, and afterwards the cities of Pisa and Amalphi, 
became the repositories of the East, precious stones, 
gold, silver, linen, spices, drugs, and other kinds of goods, 
were likewise imported. What particularly increased 
this bold species of commerce, was a law made by Athel- 
stan, which enacts, *“* That if a mariner or merchant so 
prosper as to make three voyages over the high seas, 
with a ship and cargo of his own, he shall be advanced 
to the honour of a thane.” Wines were likewise im- 
ported from Germany and Flanders, and furs, deer-skins, 
whale oil, ropes, &c. from Scandinavia. In short, it ap- 
pears that the foreign trade of England was so extensive, 
even in this remote period, as to furnish such of her in- 
habitants as could afford to pay for them, with a share of 
all the commodities that were then known in any part of 
the world. 


PRICES OF ARTICLES. 

A sheep, by the laws of Athelstan, was estimated at 
one shilling, or fifteen pence of our money. The fleece 
was two-fifths of the value of the whole sheep, which is 
much above its present estimation. Silk and cotton were 
quite unknown. Linen was not much used. An ox was 
computed at six times the value of a sheep, and a cow at 
four. A horse was valued at about thirty Saxon shillings, 
which may be equal to thirty-six shillings of our money ; 
a mare or colt was twenty shillings. A scouie one shil- 
ling and threepence. The board wages of a child the 
first year was eight shillings, or the price of a cow’s pas- 
ture in summer, or an ox in winter. Between the years 
900 and 1000, a hide of land was bought for 118 shil- 
lings, which was little more than one shilling an acre, 
and which appears to have been the usual price. The 
Saxon Chronicle tells, that, in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor, there was the most terrible famine ever known, 
insomuch that a quarter of wheat rose to sixty pence, or 
about fifteen shillings of our present money ; conse- 
quently, it was as dear as if it now cost seven pounds ten 
shillings sterling. This much exceeds the great famine 
at the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, when a quarter of 
wheat sold for four pounds. 


CHARACTER OF THE SAXONS. 

The Anglo-Saxons and Danes are described by all the 
ancient writers as remarkably tall, strong, and robust in 
their person; being distinguishable for the elegance of 
their shapes and,the fairness of their complexions. They 
had considerable genius, and possessed a degree of cou- 
rage equal to all northern natives, particularly the Danes, 
who made a considerable proportion of the first settlers, 
and who, coming from a barren uncultivated state, living 
mostly by plunder and piracy, were a remarkably hardy 
and daring race. It was one of their favourite martial 
axioms, ‘* That‘a Dane who wished to acquire the cha- 
racter of a brave man should always attack two enemies, 
stand frm and receive the attack of three; retire only 
one pace from four, and fly from no fewer than five.” 
‘The Anglo-Saxons and Danes, when they were incorpo- 
rated as a nation, were of a social disposition, and de- 
lighted much in forming themselves into fraternities, and 
guilds of various kinds, which were cemented by frequent 
convivial meetings. The social usages of this period in- 
duced a general hospitality, which spread all over the 
country. Great excesses in eating and drinking were 
introduced by the Danes, who were always, and in some 


respect continue till this day, lovers of the pleasures of 
the table. The profusion and indulgence of one Gur- 
mand, a Danish chief, was so excessive, that his name 


was applied to characterise persons of a luxurious living, 
and hence our phrase gormandise. 


DEMEANOUR AND DRESS. 

The Anglo-Saxons and Danes were at first rude and 
unpolished in their manners. The Welsh, or native Bri- 
tish, were also so rude, that there was a necessity for 
making a law, “ that none of the courtiers should give 
the queen a blow, or snatch any thing with violence out 
of her hand, under the penalty of forfeiting her majesty’s _ 
protection.” The dress of the Anglo-Saxons, on their 
arrival in this country, was, after the manner of their Ger- 
man ancestors, very simpie, consisting of a large mantle 
or plaid, which covered the whole body, and was fastened 
on the right shoulder by a button or brooch; and those 
who could afford it wore under those mantles a kind of 
tunic, exactly fitted to the shape of their bodies, and or- 
namented with patches of the skins of different coloured: 
animals. To these were appended breeches made of 
woollen or linen cloth, which hung below the knee like 
modern trousers. It is conjectured, with much feasibi- 
lity, that the ordinary smock-shirt of the English pea- 
santry in the present day is but a modification of the an- 
cient tunic of these Anglo-Saxons, and is thus a very 
curious memorial. About their bodies, and above their 
tunics, they wore belts or girdles, in which their swords 
hung almost perpendicular. As they wore no stockings 
nor any kind of covering for the legs, for several centu- 
ries, they long retained their fondness for bathing in warm 
water, which was not only considered as one of the ne-. 
cessaries of life, but enjoined by the church; and the 
deprivation of this was among the penances inflicted by 
the clergy on those guilty of transgressions. To bathe 
every Saturday was the constant practice of all who had 
any regard for personal propriety. About the year 785, 
they began to wear stockings, or bandages of woollen or 
linen cloth tied about the legs from the foot to the knee. 
These bandages are very visible on the figures in ancient 
tapestry. They were in the habit of wearing shoes be- 
fore the use of stockings ; but, what appears extraordi- 
nary, so late as the ninth and tenth centuries, wooden 
shoes were the only ones worn by the highest ranks of 
the people. 


— 


CANADIAN FORESTS. 

The bush is the native title of the boundless forests of Canada. 
To the bush goes the settler hungered out of the old world, and 
there he finds food for his family. To the bush goes the lumber- 
man, and there is a supply of timber for the Quebec market for 
everanda day. To the bush goes the furrier, and there are his 
otters and beavers, the muffs and the tippets. In exploring the 
bush, a person fancies at times that he has got into complete soli- 
tude; he bustles along, and the rustling he makes in getting 
through the brushwood deafens his ears to other sounds, wiiile mus- 
quitoes, &ce, are too apt to obscure the functions of the eyes; but 
let him listen a little, and various singular sounds meet the ear, 
as do also strange prospects the eye. Birds fly about screamin 
piteously, as if their nests had been lately robbed—these Semiad 
us of the lapwings in England. None of the feathered tribe in the 
woody wilderness pee upon boughs, and warble sweet notes. 
No linnets—no nightingales there: the music is melancholy, the 
vadence is sorrow, creating similar sensations in the wanderer, 
Partridges there sit on the branches, and there is the robin red- 
breast as large as a thrush, yet a much greater coward than the 
British robin; he turns tail on the proffered crumb, and fears to 
enter the most hospitable mansion, although the doors may be 
flung open to-receive him. In the bushy hemlock the owl is found 
dozing, while the swamps croak with bull-frogs and bitterns. 
During the cold frosty nights, the trees creak, as if ten thousand 
bucherons were at them with their hatchets. On the banks of the 
wild rivers are curious trodden paths—these are the walks of the 
wolves, foxes, deer, &c. These roads the Indians always adopt 
when on their journeys. Places called deer-licks are also fre- 
quent; these are salt-marshes, where the deer assemble to lick the 
saline soil. Hunters looking for the animals await them at these 
marshes with their guns, and shoot scores of them. When aman 
loses his way, he follows down the first running brook he comes 
to, and this never fails to conduct him to the banks of some river, 
where he generally may obtain information of his situation. The 
Indian writes his letters on the bark of a tree, and places them in 
some post-office well known to his tribe; which post-office is gene- 
rally an old hollow cedar. Thus they conduct their business in 
the bush, and breathe sighs to their squaws from Lake Simeoe, 
peer to beyond the Rocky Mountains.—Mactaggart’s Ca- 
nada. 


EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 

In most of the states of the American Union, if not the whole, 
there are now schools established by the legislatures for the educa- 
tion of all the youth, in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and sup- 
ported by a public and general tax. This system was adopted in 
Massachussets as early as 1647. ¢* All here (says an American writer) 
can read and write, and rarely can one be found not qualified by 
education to transact the common concerns of life. To educate 
his children is the first object and the chief glory of the parent; 
their ignorance is to him and to them disgraceful. In these schools 
the human mind receives its first impulse in the eareet of learning ; 
an impulse which carries many forward to high stations of honour 
and of usefulness.” England, it may be seen, has therefore been 
completely outstripped by the United States, as regards its insti- 
tutions for the general diffusion of elementary instruction, 


PATIENCE OF GEORGE III. < 
Never, perhaps, was his patience more tried than at a private 
audience which he gave to Lord George Gordon. On being ad- 
mitted to the king’s presence, his lords! ip very unceremoniously 
locked the door, which the lord in waiting had purposely left open, 
He then said he had an excellent pamphlet in his pocket, qhich hie 
would do himself the honour, ‘and his majesty the pleasure, of 
reading. He accordingly began the Pamphlets and the king lis- 
tened very patiently till it began to grow dark, when he observed, . 
“«T am sorry, my lord, that light fails you, but some other day.” ~ 
‘* Please your majesty,” replied Lord George, ‘ there is no time 
like the present, and as for light, a little of that will suffice for 
me.” He then familiarly poked the fire, the blaze of which en- 
aoled him to continue the pamphlet, which he read to the last 
word. The king expected now to be released, but, to his amaze- 
ment, Lord George said, ‘* Please your majesty, I will next read 
to you ten or eleven excellent letters which I have received from 
your Protestant subjects, in which none were, nor ever will be, sur- 
passed,” He then commenced the letters, and this vexatious in- 
terview lasted two hours longer, at the termination of which, the 
fire having gone out, or ceased to blaze, Lord George departed.— 
The Georgian Era. : : 
ANECDOTE OF DAVID HUME. 
_ About a fortnight before his death, he added a codicil to his will, 
in which he fully discovered his attention to his friends, as well as 
his own pleasantry. What little wine he himself drank was gene- 
rally port, a wine for which his friend the poet [John Home} had 
ever declared the strongest aversion. David bequeaths to his friend 
John one bottle of port, and, upon condition of his drinking this . 
even at two down-sittings, bestows upon him twelve dozen of his 
best claret. He pleasantly adds, that this subject of wine was the ° 
only one upon which they had ever differed. In the codicil there 
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are several other strokes of raillery and pleasantry, highly expres- 
sive of the cheerfulness which he then enjoyed. He even turned 
his attention to some of the simple amusements with which he had 
been formerly pleased. In the neighbourhood of his brother’s 
house in Berwickshire is a brook, by which the access in time of 
floods is frequently interrupted. Mr Hume bequeaths L.100 for 
building a bridge over this brook, but upon the express condition 
that none of the stones for that purpose shall be taken from a 
quarry in the neighbourhood, which forms part of a romantic 
seene in which, in his earlier days, Mr Hume took particular de- 
light. Otherwise the money to go to the poor of the parish.— 
Encyc. Brit. new edition. 


THE HERRING FISHERY. 


Wiruin the last sixteen years, the herring fishery 
carried on in the Moray Frith has risen into great im- 
portance, and in a great measure usurped the place 
formerly occupied by the Caithness and other fish- 
eries. Tbe Moray Frith herring fishery commences 
in the middle of July, and the fish commonly leave the 
coast in the end of August or first of September. For 
the first four weeks the shoals are small and detached, 
and the fishings only average from two to five barrels 
per boat. Herrings are caught at this early stage of 
the fishing on the coast of Moray, nearly opposite the 
mouth of the Spey; but they swim in no determinate 
track. As the season advances, they come higher up, 
form into larger bodies, and pursue a route tolerably 
certain. At this second stage, the quantity of barrels 
caught by each boat averages from eight to fourteen. 
The point at which the shoals unite is along narrow 
bank, lying in the middle of the Frith, nearly oppo- 
site the Bay of Cromarty, and which the fishermen 
term Guilliam, from the little conical hillocks on the 
northern shore with that name. The breadth of the 
ridge does not exceed half a mile, but ite length is 
nearly thrice as much. There have been repeated 
instances of fishings prosecuted on this bank for the 
space of a whole week, at the average rate of eight 
hundred barrels per day ; but the quantity of fish does 
not seem to undergo any diminution. In the begin- 
ning of the season the fish advance towards the spawn- 
ing ground, but proceed so slowly, that in five weeks, 
supposing them to move in a direct line, they only 
swim about thirty miles, till they reach the tank, on 
which they generally remain stationary. Immedi- 
ately on their ceasing to advance, they begin to spawn, 
and, when emptied, they turn down the Frith, and 
swim with such rapidity as to remoye beyond the 
reach of the fishermen in a single night. Their stay 
on the spawning ground varies from four to ten days, 
and this is the time when the fishery is prosecuted. 

The set of nets employed in fishing by each boat is 
termed a drift, and the number varies from sixteen 
to twenty-six. The length of each is sixteen fathoms, 
and the depth four. The upper edge is bordered by a 
strong rope laced through square perforated pieces of 
cork, and termed the cord-baulk. The lower is bound 
with a cord called the ground-baulk, and furnished 
with loops for sinkers. These baulks, both lower and 
upper, are about four feet larger than the body of the 
net, and by their ends the whole nets of the drift are 
tied together. At each fastening, that is, between 
every two nets, a buoy is attached. By all these 
means, the nets hang or float in nearly a sloping di- 
rection, and present a barrier to the progress of the 
herring shoal; and as the boats sail to and fro, but 
chiefly against the tide, the herrings strike the meshes 
of the nets, and being thereby entangled, they are 
hauled up by the boatmen as soon as a sufficient weight 
of fish is in the net.” The fishermen are first apprised 
of the nets coming in contact with the shoal by the 
sinking of the buoys. When the wind is high, the 
track of a moving shoal is shown by the appearance of 
the water, which, however rough in other places, is 
of a dead smoothness over the herrings, and looks as 
if coated with oil. When one of these calm patches 
crosses the line of the drift, the fishermen prepare to 
haul, and are seldom disappointed of a fishing. A 
slight pull is sufficient to bring to the surface a net 
charged with live herrings, which, if suffered to remain 
in the water until the fish died, would defy the united 
efforts of the crew to raise from the bottom. 

The profession of the herring fisherman is one of 
the most laborious, and most exposed both to hardship 
and danger. From the commencement to the close of 
the fishing, the men who prosecute it pass only two 
nights of each week in bed. In all others they sleep 
in open boats, with no other covering than the sail. 
In wet weather their hard couch proves peculiarly 
comfortless ; and even in the most pleasant, it is one 
upon which few besides themselves could repose. The 
watchfulness necessary in their circumstances becomes 
so habitual, that during the fishing their slumbers 
rather resemble those of the watchdog than of men. 
They start up on the slightest motion or noise, cast a 
hurried glance over the buoys of their drift, ascertain 
their position with regard to the fishing bank, or to 
the other boats around, and then fling themselves 
down again. During the height of a stream-tide 
their occupation is doubly harassing. It not unfre. 
quently happens, that, when shooting their drift, the 
nets thrown out are caught by the vortices of an eddy, 
and ravelled together in such a manner that hours 
elapse, those too, it may chance, the hours of mid. 
night, before they be disentangled. At such sea- 
sons, also, these drifts come in contact with those of 
other boats, and to free them is one of the most la- 
borious employments of the fisherman. The herring 
caught in the Moray Frith and adjacent seas on the 
eastern shore of the north of Scotland, are cured in 
various towns along the coast, and after engaging the 


industry of a large portion of the population, are ex- 
ported to all parts of the world. 

The preceding sketch has been abridged from a 
pamphlet, entitled ‘ Letters on the Herring Fishery 
in the Moray Frith,” which originally appeared in that 
intelligent provincial print, the Inverness Courier. 


SCOTTISH PARLIAMENT BEFORE THE UNION. 
THE number of Peers in the Scottish Parliament was 
latterly 160, and of Commons 155. The latter were 
divided into Members, or Commissioners (as they 
were called) for shires and burghs, and all sat in one 
house, aud voted promiscuously. 

On the meeting of Parliament, the members went 
to the house in great solemnity ; and the procession 
which they formed, on account of the predominance 
of equestrian figures (for all except inferior servants 
were on horseback), was called the Ripine oF THE 
ParLiaMENT. This scene of splendour is spoken of 
in Scotland with feelings of enthusiasm, even to this 
day. 

When the King, or Lord Commissioner, was ready, 
the members mounted their horses in the court before 
Holyrood Palace. The burgesses went foremost, in 
pairs, each attended by a lacquey, two trumpeters, and 
as many pursuivants, leading the way. Next came 
the Commissioners or Knights of shires, two by two, 
each having two pages. ‘hen came such officers of 
state’as were not noblemen ; and two door-keepers of 
the council brought up the rear. Next to them rode 
the Lords, two and two, in their robes, their order 
being arranged according to their rank and precedence. 
Four trumpeters, four pursuivants, six heralds, and 
the gentleman-usher of the white rod, followed the 
Lords. Next, the Lyon King at Arms, bareheaded, 
in proper habiliments and foot-mantle, with his baton 
in his hand. Next came the sword of state, the 
sceptre, and the crown, carried by three of the an- 
cient nobility, bareheaded, and supported by mace- 
bearers. After them came a nobleman, bearing a 
purse which contained the warrant of the Lord High 
Commissioner. Last of all came that great officer 
himself, with the Dukes on his right, and the Mar- 
quises on his left. When the King was present, the 
master of the horse rode near, but a little aside. 
Each Duke had eight lacqueys; a Marquis bad six; 
an Earl four; and the Viscounts and Barons had 
three. Every nobleman had a gentleman to bear his 
train. 

In the time of episcopacy, the two Archbishops 

were allowed the equipage of Dukes, and the Bishops 
Phat of Lords. When the King was present, the 
Marquises rode after the Earls, the Dukes after the 
Marquises; then the Lord Chancellor immediately 
before the King, bearing the great seal. The lac- 
queys had over their liveries short velvet coats, em- 
broidered with their badges, crests, and mottoes. 

The great officers of state being robed, rode up 
from the palace about half an hour before the caval- 
cade, attended by their friends on horseback, and 
waited in the Parliament House. 

When the High Commissioner entered, the Lord 
Chancellor took his purse, and ushered him from the 
bar to the throne. When the King was present, the 
Lord Chancellor received his Majesty at the door of 
the Parliament House, and ushered him up to the 
throne. All the members of Parliament waited on 
the King, or Commissioner, in the great hall; the 
noblemen in their scarlet robes, faced with ermine, 
according to their degree; the guards following, and 
the streets lined with the city guard and trained bands. 

The throne was raised six steps, with a canopy of 
state over it. On the first step sat the Lord Chan- 
cellor, with other great officers on each side; on the 
other step sat the judges. On the right hand of the 
throne were two rows of benches, upon which the 
Archbishops and Bishops formerly sat. In the middle 
of the floor were two tables, one for the regalia; and 
near it,-in two great chairs, sat the Lord High Con- 
stable and the Earl Marischal. At the other table 
sat the Lord Clerk-Register, with his,deputies the 
Clerks of Parliament. The Commissioners for shires 
sat upon forms, on the right side; and the Commis- 
sioner for burghs on the left. If the King was pre- 
sent, he spoke to them in his robes, with the crown 
upon his head, and all the members standing uncovered ; 
but the Commissioner appeared only in a common suis, 
and spoke uncovered. 

The members returned in the same order, only the 
Constable and Marischal rode on the Commissioner’s 
right and Jeft hand, with caps of permission. The 
Lord Chancellor and Lord Privy Seal stood behind, 
till all withdrew ; and then returned in the same state 
to the Palace as they came to the Parliament House. 

The same ceremonial of riding was observed also 
on the last day of the Parliament, but not during the 
session. 

Spaldin, in his History of the Troubles, &c..in Scot- 
land, between the years 1624 and 1645, gives an ac- 
count of the riding of Charles I.’s Parliament in 1633, 
different in a few particulars from the above, and per- 
haps more picturesque in detail. “ Inthe first rank,’» 
says he,”’ rode the ‘‘ Commissioners of burghs, ilk anein 
their own places, well clad in cloaks, having on their 
horses black velvet foot mantles; secondly, the Com- 
missioners for barons followed them; thirdly, the 
Lords of the Spirituality followed them ; fourthly, the 
Bishops, who rode altogether, except the Bishop of 

Aberdeen, who was lying sick in Aberdeen, and the 


Bishop of Murray, who, as Eleemosynar, rode beside 
the Bishop of London, a little nearer the King ; fifthly, 
followed the temporal Lords; sixthly, followed the 
Viscounts; seventhly, the Earls; after whom, the 
Karl of Buchan carried the sword, and the Earl of 
Rothes carrying the sceptre, riding side for side with 
each other; eighthly, the Marquis of Douglas carry- 
ing the crown, having on his right arm the Duke of 
Lennox, and on his left the Marquis of Hamilton, fol- 
lowing them. Then came his majesty, immediately 
after the Marqnis of Douglas, riding upon a chestnut- 
coloured horse, having on his head a fair branch of 
feathers, with a foot mantle of purple velvet, as his 
robe royal was, and none rode without their foot man- 
tles, and the nobles all in red scarlet-furred robes, as 
their usetoridein Parliament is; but his majesty made 
choice to ride in King James IV.’s robe royal, which 
was of purple velvet, richly furred and laced with gold, 
which was carried up from the earth by five grooms of 
honour, ilk ane after another, all the way as he rode, to 
his Highness lighting; he had also upon his head an 
hat, and arod inhis hand. The heralds, pursuivants, 
macers, and trumpeters, followed his majesty in silence. 
In this order his majesty came frae the Abbey up the 
High Street, and at the Netherbow the Provost came 
and saluted the King, and still attended him while he 
lighted. The causeway was railed frae the Netherbow 
to the Stinking Style (a narrow passage between the 
east end of the Tolbooth, and the west end of the 
contiguous line of buildings called the Luckenbooths, 
all of which are now demonished), with stakes of 
timber dung (driven) in end, on both sides, yet so 
that people standing without the samen might see well 
enough ; and that nane might hinder the King’s pas- 
sage, there was within the rails a strong guard of the 
townsmen, with picks, partisans, aud muskets, to 
hold off the people’; and withal the King’s own Eng- 


lish foot-guard, with partisans in their hands, was 
still about his person. Now, his majesty, with the 
rest, lighted at the Stinking Style, where the Ear] of 
Errol, as Constable of Scotland, with all humility 
received him, and conveyed him through his guard, 
to the outer door of the High Tolbooth, and the Earl 
Marischal of Scotland likewise received him and con- 
voyed him to his tribunal, through his guard, stand- 
ing within the door, and set the King downy After 
his majesty, all the rest followed; the (Marischal, 
Prelates, and Nobles, all after their own degree; then ' 
the Harl of Errol sat down in a chair, and he in an- 
other, side fur side, at a four-nooked taffil set about 
the fore face of the Parliament, and covered with 
green cloth.” 


THE WIDOW OF CHARLES STUART. 
Lapy Moreay, in her ‘ Book of the Boudoir,” gives 
the following account of this lady (originally a Ger- 
man princess) in 1820 :— , 

“ Talking of the accidents, incidents, and odd con- 
junctions of travelling, it happened, one fine autumnal 
morning, at Florence, that my illustrious countryman, 
Mr Moore; my husband, and myself, were seated on 
a sofa in our old palace in the Borgo Santa Croce, 
looking at the cloud-capt Appenines, which seemed 
walking in at the windows, and talking of Lord Byron 
—from whose villa on the Brenta Mr Moore had just 
arrived—when our Italian servant, Pasquali, an- 
nounced ‘the Countess d’Albany.’ ‘Here was an ho- 
nour which none but a Florentine could appreciate! 
for all personal consequence is so local! Madame 
@ Albany never paid visits to private individuals, 
never left her palace on the Arno, except for the Eng- 
lish ambassador’s, or the Grand Duke’s. I had just 
time to whisper Mr Moore, ‘the widow of the Pre. 
tender! your legitimate queen ! and the love of your 
brother poet, Alfieri,’ and then came my turn to pre- 
sent my celebrated compatriot, with all his much more 
durable titles of illustration : so down we all sat, and 
‘fell to discourse.” 

I observe that great people, who have been long be- 
fore the public, and feel, or fancy, they belong to pos- 
terity, generally make themselves agreeable to popular 
writers ; and they are right; for what are the suf. 
frages of a titled coterie, which can ‘ bear but the 
breath and suppliance of an hour,’ to the good opi- 
nion of those whose privilege it is to confer a distinc- 
tion, to awaken an interest that vibrates to the re- 
motest corner of the known world? Kings may give 
patents of nobility—genius only confers patents of 
celebrity. One line from an eminent writer will con- 
fer a more lasting dignity than all the grand and arch 
dukes that ever reigned from Russia to Florence can 
bestow. : 

Madame d’Albany, already forgotten as the wife of 
the last of the royal Stuarts, will live as long as the 
language of Dante lasts in the lines of Alfieri. 

The Countess d’Albany could be the most agreeable 
woman in the world, and upon the occasion of this 
flattering visit she was so. She could also be the most 
disagreeable ; for, like most great ladies, her temper 
was uncertain; and her natural hauteur, when not 
subdued by her brilliant bursts of good humour, was 
occasionally extremely revolting. Still she loved what 
is vulgarly called fun, and no wit or sally of humour 
could offend her. 

We had received very early letters from London, 
with the account of the king’s death (George II1). 
I was stepping into the carriage, to pay Madame 
d’ Albany a morning visit, when they arrived; and E 
had them still in my hand on entering her library om 
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the rot-de-chaussée, where I found her alone and writ- 
ing, when I suddenly exclaimed, with a French thea- 
trical air, 


© Grande Princesse, dont Jes torts tout un peuple deplore, 
Je vien vous l’annoneer Pusurpateur est mort * 


* What usurper ?’ asked Madame d’Albany, a lit- 
tle surprised, and not a little amused. 

‘Madame, ?Electeur d’Hanovre cesse de vivre!’ 
The mauvaise plaisanterie was taken in good part; 
for, truth to tell, though the Countess d’Albany al- 
ways spoke in terms of respect and gratitude of the 
royal family, and felt (or affected) an absolute passion 
for his present majesty, whose picture she had, she 
was always well pleased that others should consider 
her claims to the rank of queen as legitimate, of which 
she herself entertained no doubts. She, however, af- 
fected no respect fora husband, whom, living, she had 
despised for his vices and hated for his cruelty.” 


SUPERSTITION OF THE HORSE-SHOE. 
THE horse-shoe was of old held to be of especial 
service as a secnrity against the attacks of evil spirits, 
This virtue may have been assigned, perhaps, by the 
rule of contraries, from its being a thing incompatible 
with the cloven foot of the Evil One; or from the 
rude resemblance which the horse-shoe bears to the 
rays of glory which in ancient pictures are made 
to surround the heads of saints and angels ; or, finally, 
from some notion of its purity acquired in passing 
through the fire. This latter supposition receives 
some countenance from the method xesortell to for the 
cure of horses that had become vicious, or afflicted by 
apy distemper which village farriery did not under- 
stand ; such disease was invariably attributed to witch- 
craft, and the mode of cure seems to imply the belief 
that the imperfect purification by fire of the shoes 
which the animal wore, had afforded an inlet to ma- 
levolent influences. Accordingly, the horse was led 
into the smithy; the door was closed and barred ; the 
shoes were taken off, and placed in the fire, and the 
witch or warlock was speedily under the necessity of 
removing the spell under which the animal suffered. 

We have a farther proof that the efficacy of fire 
constituted a part of the virtues inherent in the horse- 
shoe, in the manner of reclaiming bewitched milk, 
All who have the management of a dairy know that 
at certain seasons of the year butter will not ‘‘ come”’ 
from cream, nor milk be converted into curd, with 
the same ease as at others. The modern reasoners 
on the causes of things look upon this as being occa- 
sioned by the sort of food the cattle take; but all the 
farmers’ wives of last century knew perfectly well 
that it was the effect of nothing else but some envious 
person’s evil eye, and they took their measures ac- 
cordingly. On the return of the milkmaids from the 
loaning with their milking pails upon their heads, 
when the foremost took down her vessel in order to 
pass under the doorway, the mistress was ready to 
drop a horse-shoe heated redhot into the milk. It 
was necessary that the ceremony should be performed 
at the instant when the young woman was lowering 
the pail; and as it was farther required that no one 
should be aware of the good dame’s intention, the 
troop of milkmaids was often thrown into the utmost 
dismay by the sudden bubbling and hissing, and the 
screams of their companion more immediately con- 
cerned. The loss of the whole meal of milk was the 
usual consequence, to say nothing of the work created 
for the cooper by the crash of tumbling cogues; but 
these were matters of inferior importance, the future 
productiveness of the milk being an ample set-off 
against lesser mischances—and ¢hat, it need scarcely 
be added, was invariably secured. 

A horse-shoe was commonly nailed upon the doors 
of the cowhouses; but this was not at all times a suf. 
ficient protection, as in summer the cows were not 
driven home. at night, but milked a-field, and shut up 
in an open enclosure. When people began to be half 
ashamed of superstition, instead of nailing the horse- 
shoe on the outside, they fixed it to the inside of the 
doors both of dwelling-houses and farm-offices, and 
in that situation it may at this day be. detected in 
many parts of the country. Thus the, devil, though 
not openly defied, might come to burn his fingers if 
he were to attempt an entrance, 

Sailors are, or were, for the most part careful to 
have a horse-shoe nailed to the mizen-must, or some- 
where on deck near midships, for the protection of 
the vessel. 

The Chinese have their tombs built in the shape of 
the horse-shoe, as we are informed by Captain Hall, 
in his voyage to Loo Choo; which custom is very 
curious, as it may be fairly regarded as a branch of 
the superstition prevalent among ourselves. 


BOOK-TRADE OF FRANCE. 

The activity of the French press has been very 
greatly increased since the downfall of Napoleon. The 
Count Daru, in a very instructive work, Notions Sta- 
tistiques sur la, Librairie, published in 1827, estimated 
the number of printed sheets, exclusive of newspapers, 
produéed by the French press in 1816, at 66,852,883, 
and in 1825, 128,011,483! and we believe that the in- 
crease from 1825 down to the present period has been 
little if any thing inferior. The quality of many of 
the works that have recently issued from the French 
press is also very superior; and it may be doubted 
whether such works as the Biographie Universelle, 
the new and enlarged edition of the Art de verifier les 
Dates, in 38 vols. octavo, and the two octavo editions 
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of Bayle’s Dictionary, could have been published in 
any other country. The greater number of new 
French works of merit, or which it is supposed will 
command aconsiderable sale, areimmediately reprinted 
in the Netherlands, or Switzerland, but principally in 
the former. To such an extent bas this piratical prac- 
tice been carried, that it is stated in the Reqguéte pre- 
sented by the French booksellers to government in 
1828, that a single bookseller in Brussels had, in 1825 
and 1826, and the first six months of 1827, reprinted 
318,615 volumes of French works! Having nothing 
to pay for copyright, these counterfeit editions can be 
afforded at a lower price than those that are genuine, 
This is a very serious injury to French authors and 
publishers, not only by preventing the sale of their 
works in foreign countries, but from the ease with 
which spurious copies may be introduced into France. 


DESCRIPTION OF ALMACK’S, BY A ‘‘GERMAN PRINCE.” 
The first Almack’s ball took place this evening ; 
and from‘all I had heard of this celebrated assembly, 
I was really curious to see it; but never were my ex- 
pectations so disappointed. It was not much better 
than at Brighton. A large bare room, with a bad 
floor, and ropes around it, like the space in an Arab 
camp parted off for the horses; two or three small 
naked rooms at the side, in which were served the 
most wretched refreshments; and a company into 
which, in spite of the immense difficulty of getting 
tickets, a great many ‘‘nobodies” had wriggled; in 
which the dress was generally as tasteless as the towr- 
nure was bad—this was all. In a word, a sort of inn- 
eutertainment; the music and the lighting the only 
good things. And yet Almack’s is the culminating 
point of the English world of fashion. This over- 
strained simplicity had, however, originally a motive. 
People of real fashion wished to oppose something ex- 
tremely cheap to the monstrous fasée of the rich par- 
venus ; while the institution of lady-patronesses, 
without whose approbation no one could be admitted, 
would render it inaccessible:to them. Money and bad 
company (in the aristocratical sense of the word) have, 
however, forced their way; and the only characteris- 
tic which has been retained is the unseemly place, 
whick is not unlike the “ local’? of a shooting-hall in 
our large towns, and forms a most ludicrons contrast 
with the general splendour'and luxury of England. 


THE WIDOWER. 

By THE HONOURABLE Mrs Norton. 
I saw the widower mournful stand, 
Gazing on the sea and the land; 
O’er the yellow corn and the waving trees, 
And the blue stream rippling in the breeze. 
Oh! beautiful seem the earth and sky— 
Why doth he heave that bitter sigh ? 
Vain are the sunshine and brightness to him ; 
His heart is heavy, his eyes are dim; 
His thoughts are not with the moaning sea. 
Though his gaze be fixed on it vacantly: 
His thoughts are far, where the dark boughs wave 
O'er the silent rest of his Mary’s grave, 
He starts, and brushes away the tear; 
For the soft small voices are in his ear, 
Of the bright-hair’d angels his Mary left, 
To comfort her lonely and long bereft. 
With a gush of sorrow he turns to press 
His little ones close with a fond caress, 
And they sigh—oh ! not because Mary sleeps, 
For she is forgotten—but that He weeps. 
Yes! she is forgotten—the p tient love, 
The tenderness of that meek-eyed dove, 
The voice that rose on the evening air, 
To bid them kneel to the God of prayer, 
The joyous tones that greeted them, when 
After a while she came again— 
‘The pressure soft of her rose-leaf cheek— 
The touch of her hand, as white and weak 
She laid it low on each shining head, 
And bless’d the sons of the early dead! 
All is forgotten—all past zway 
Like the fading close of a summer's day ; 
Or the sound of her voice (though they scarce can-tell 
Whose voice it was, that they loved so well) 
Comes with their laughter, a'short sweet dream— 
As the breeze'blows over the gentle stream, 
Rippling a moment its quiet breast, *, 
And leaving it then to its sunny rest. 
But he /—oh! deep in his inmost soul, 
Which hath drunk to the dregs of sorrow’s bowl— 
Her look—and her smile—the lightest word, 
Of the musical voice he so often heard, 
And never may hear on earth again, 
Though he loved it more than he loved it then— 
Are buried—to rise at times unbid, 
And force hot tears to the burning lid; 
The mother that bore her may learn to forget, 
But he will remember and weep for her yet ! 
Oh! while the heart where her head hath lain 
In its hours of joy, in its sighs of pain ; 
While the hand which so oft hath been clasp’d in hers 
In the twilight hour, when nothing stirs— 
Beat with the deep, full pulse of life, 
Can he forget his gentle wife ! 
Many may love him, and he, in truth, 
May love; but not with the love of his youth: 
Ever amid his joy will come 
A stealing righ for that long-loved home, 
And her step and her voice will go gliding by 
In the desolate halls of his memory ! 

—From ‘* The Undying One.” 


SONG. 


She died in beauty !—like a rose 
Blown from its parent stem ; 

She died in beauty !—like a pearl 
Dropp’d from some diadem, 

She died in beauty !—like a lay 
Along a moonlit lake ; 

She died in beauty !—like the song 
Of birds amid the brake. 


She died in beauty !—like the snow 
On flowers dissolved away; p 

She died in beauty !—like a star 
Lost on the brow of day. 

She lives in glory !—like Night’s gems 
Set round the silyer moon ; 

She lives in glory !—like the sun 
Amid the blue of June! 


—Sillery's Hldrid of Erin. 


BATHING. 

The great utility of bathing, as regards the establish- 
ment of sound bodily health, was fully explained some 
weeks ago in the Journal; and, for a particular rea. 
son, I again advert to the subject. The use of sea- 
bathing is sufficiently acknowledged, and the use of 
the warm bath is becoming more prevalent; but it 
unfortunately happens that few towns can command 
the first of these Juxuries, and there are not many 
which can support the second. Most of the English 
manufacturing towns have been hitherto destitute of 
baths for the use of the populace, and this cireum- 
stance is very much to be lamented, more especially as 
such places have beside them the means of erecting. 
and supporting hot and tepid baths to a large enough 
extent. There are few towns without steam-engines 
and boilers, and with little trouble the waste hot wa- 
ter would answer all the purposes of the bath. Aj- 
ready this scheme has been tried with.great success at 
Leith. Two or three years ago, a private individual 
here erected an extensive suit of mills for grinding 
grain, moved by steam power, adding to the establish- 
ment a series of small apartments, furnished with ex- 
cellent marble baths, and supplied with hot or cold, 
salt or fresh water, in the utmost abundance, from 
the tanks and boilers. He also fitted up a large tepid 
plunge bath, and spared no pains to render the esta- 
blishment every way worthy of public support. Al- 
though sea-water is not to be had ininland towns, this 
is of comparatively little consequence, as hot fresh-wa- 
ter baths serve almost the same purpose. Let the 
proprietors of steam-works, therefore, begin to use up 
the overplus of their hot water in this manners and, 
by accommodating the public at a low price, they will 
be almost certain of reaping a large profit. I would, 
however, suggest that there ought to be in each town 
a series of baths of this description appropriated to the 
use of the working classes ; and I have no doubt but 
that many proprietors of steam-works will fit up baths, 
at their own charge, for the accommodation of those 
in their employment. 


LIFE OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


The events of Bunyan’s life were few. He was 
born within a mile of Bedford, in the year 1628 ; his 
parents were braziers, and he was brought up to the 
same trade. He seems, by his own account, to have 
been rather dissipated in his youth, but he married 
“early, and soon after wards acquired decidedly religious 
habits. Being of a very enthusiastic temperament 
and vivid imagination, he was continually haunted by 
what appeared to him visions and heavenly revela- 
tions. Having taken means to disseminate his own 
peculiar notions, he was arrested as a dangerous per- 
son, and thrown into prison, where he remained 
for twelve years. It was here he wrote most of his 
works, which are very voluminous. He survived his 
confinement sixteen years, during which time he paid 
regularly an annual visit to London, employing him- 
self in preaching, and superintending the publication 
of his different compositions. He died in the year 
1688, aged sixty. He left behind him a widow, who 
had been his second wife, and three children. The year 
in which the first edition of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
was published is not known. The second edition is 
preserved in the: British Museum, and bears dat 
1678. ‘ 

BRAVERY OF THE ABERDONIANS. 

No civic community in Scotland has been so distin. 
guished in history for their bravery in battle, and their 
resistance to foreign aggression, as the people of Aber- 
deen. They assisted Bruce in 1308, and having aided 
in vanquishing the English betwixt Old Meldrum and 
Inverury, they returned and put the garrison of Ed- 
ward tothesword. They subsequently opposed, with 
great vigour, the landing of English troops at Dunno- 
tar, and were defeated only after sume severe fighting 
and slaughter. At the famed battle of Harlaw, which 
was a sort of pitched fight betwixt the Highlanders and 
Lowlanders, and took place in 1411, the citizens are 
known to have fought so bravely as to turn the fate 
of the day against Donald of the Isles and his tartaned 
host. In 1530, the Aberdonians repelled the attack 
of a body of Forbesses, with their usual intrepidity, 
and saved the town from being plundered. Seven 
years afterwards, they sent a large complement of men 
southwards to oppose the invasion of the English un- 
der the Duke of Somerset; and they nearly all pe- 
rished on the well-fought field of Pinkey. The brave 
Aberdonians had also their share in the disastrous 
troubles of Charles I.’s reign. For the eminent ser- 
vices performed by the citizens during the wars of the 
independence, they received many privileges from Ro- 
bert Bruce, In commemoration of a deed of extraordi- 
nary daring—namely, the destruction of the whole 
English that garrisoned the town in one night—they 
received, as a motto to their arms, the phrase “ Bon 
Accord,” which was the watchword on the occasion, 
and which is still used in common speech by the Aber- 
donians as a familar name of the town, | 
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LEISURE. 
Tue most fallacious ideas prevail respecting leisure. 
People are always saying to themselves, ‘“‘ I would do 
this, and I would do that, if I had leisure.”’ Now, 
there is no condition in which the chance of doing any 
good is Jess than in the condition of leisure. The man 
fully employed may be able to gratify his good dispo- 
sitions by improving himself or his neighbours, or 
serving the public in some useful way; but the man 
who has all his time tu dispose of as he pleases, has 
but a poor chance, indeed, of doing so. ‘To do in- 
creases the capacity of doing; and it is far less diffi- 
cult for a man who is in a habitual course of exertion 
to exert himself a little more for an extra purpose, 
than for the man who does little or nothing to put 
himself into motion for the same end. This is owing 
to a principle of our mora} nature, which is called the 
wis inertia, literally, the strength of inactivity, but 
which I will explain at once to unlearned persons, by 
reminding them, that to set a common child’s hoop 
-agoing in the first place requires asmarter stroke than, 
' to keep itin motion afterwards. There is a reluctance 
‘in all things to be set agoing; but when that is got 
over, then every thing goes sweetly enough. Just so 
it is with the idle man. In losing the hadit, he loses 
the power of doing. But a man who is busy about 
some regular employment for a proper length of time 
every day, can very easily do something else during 
the remaining hours; indeed, the recreation of the 
weary man is apt to be busier than the perpetual lei- 
sure of the idle. As he walks through the world, his 
hands hang unmufiled and ready by his side, and he 
can sometimes do more by a single touch in passing, 
than a vacant man is likely to do in a twelvemonth. 

All this is exemplified fully in the actual practice 
of life. Who, I would ask, compose the class who 
perform most of the business of public charity? It 
is not those who are highly endowed with wealth and 
leisure. It is not in general those whom wealth has 
placed at ease, but the class of well-employed traders 
and manufacturers, who, to appearance, are entirely 
engrossed by their own concerns. These men will 
snatch an accasional hour from their well-employed 
lives—perhaps an hour that ought to be devoted to re- 
laxation—and do you more real work in that time 
than an idle man would accomplish in the half of his 
yaw-yaw existence. Whatis curious, if you place the 
busy trader on the shelf, as no longer requiring to 
work for his subsistence, he immediately loses the 
power of doing these little superfluous acts of good- 
ness. In getting out of the way of all exertion, he 
becomes unable to do any thing, even when he wishes 
it. On the same principle, men never give a job to 
a lawyer or any body else, who is not pretty well oc- 
cupied. And this is from no irrational homage to the 
name of the man, as is sometimes thought; it is be- 
cause the man who does much is most likely to do 
more, and most likely to do it well. 

Let no man, then, cry for leisure in order to do any 
thing. Let him rather pray that he may never have 
leisure. If he really wishes to do any good thing, he 
will always find time for it, by properly arranging his 
other employments. The person who thus addresses 
the public has acquired the power of doing so, such 
as it is, not by having had a great deal of time at his 
own disposal, but solely by ravishing the inglorious 
hours which the most of men spend in unprofitable 
and unenjoyed pleasures, and employing them in the 
cultivation of his mind. There is an anecdote told of 
a Fvench author of distinction, who, by regularly em- 
ploying, ina few jottings, the five minutes which his 
wife caused him to wait every day while she dressed 
for dinner, at last formed a book; certainly not the 
least meritorious of his works. Hazlitt also remarks, 
that many men walk as much idly upon Pall Mall in 
a few years as would carry them round the globe. In 
fact, it may be said that to ask for leisure or time to 
do any ordinary thing, is equivalent to a confession 
that we are indifferent about doing it. 

It is very fair that the busy man should be at ease 
at last. It is often the object for which he works, 
Neither can it be allowed that theve is any absolute 
claim upon the wealthy to exert themselves for the 
good of the community. Wealth must be enjoyed as 
the possessor pleases, or it is no longer wealth, and 
one of the objects of industry is taken away. But it 
would be of vast importance—both to the wealthy idle 
themselves and to the community—if their tastes could 
oftener .be directed ta some beneficial employment 


within the range of their abilities and influence. It 


posal, that almost all the general good that is done in 
the world is done by those who are already over- 
worked. It might rather be expected that the afilu- 
ent, who have no particular business of their own to 
attend to, should devote themselves to the general 
good. This is the more particularly to be expected 
when we observe the worse than trifles upon which 
idle opulence generally employs itself. If actual vice 
be avoided, the most contemptible frivolities and pal- 
try amusements are sought after, for the purpose of 
—disgraceful word !—killing time. Sometimes we find 
the universal necessity of doing something, taking a 
good direction, or one at least rather on goodness’ side. 
The female part of the affluent world are often found 
to be actively benevolent; and nothing can be more 
laudable. But the ells of idle humanity, that every 
day walk the street in vain, are beyond all mensura- 
tion. Now, I am convinced, that if these leisurely 
persons only once fell into the way of employing them- 
selves for some good end, they would find themselves 
far more comfortable than they are at present. They 
would suddenly feel the inspiration of a worthy pur- 
pose of existence. They would feel the self-import- 
alice of active exertion—the majesty of industry ; that 
lofty feeling which even the hard-working housewife 
feels in increased proportion amidst the sloperies of a 
washing Saturday, and which gives to the early-riser 
his right to taunt and look down upon all the recum- 
bent part of mankind. The gentlemen must think of 
it. They must up and and be doing. It is, I repeat, 
a disgrace to them, in this universally busy scene, to 
let all the laurels of charity and kindness be carried 
away by those who have enough ado to obtain their 
own subsistence. 


OXFORD. 
«« Unfaded in glory, unfailing in years, 
The mother of Churchmen and Tories appears.” 
Ir is almost impossible for an untravelled Scotsman, 
even with the aid of Mr Ackerman’s splendid publi- 
cation, to conceive a distinct idea of Oxford. Itis a 
kind Of VENICE OF THE LaNnD, sitting upon the green 
and leafy meadows of central England, like that an- 
cient capital upon the blue waters of the Adriatic ; 
while, clear into the summer air, rise its numerous 
fanes and towers, with one immense dome presiding 
like a sovereign in the centre. Around it the level 
waters of the Isis and the Charwell press slowly on 
through masses of verdure and foliage, with a hun- 
dred merry skiffs gliding over their surface. inter 
the city in any direction, and you immediately find 
yourself under the majestic shadow of some vast 
palace of learning, which oppresses you at once with 
the sense Of its antiquity, and its overpowering dignity. 

In Scotland, an university is one plain quadrangu- 
lar house, generally placed in some crowded part of a 
commercial town. In England, an university (we are 
thinking of Oxford) consists of some four-and-twenty 
splendid buildings, few of them much less elegant, 
and many of them more so, than the Palace of Holy- 
roodhouse or Heriot’s Hospital at Edinburgh, and 
these are scattered throughout a small beautiful city, 
which is interspersed with other public structures of 
an equally magnificent nature. In Scotland, an uni- 
versity is chiefly a mere school for the completion of 
an ordinary classical education, or the instruction of 
young men in the duties of avery simple church esta- 
blishment. In England, it is a fortress of literature, 
garrisoned by hundreds of learned personages, who 
batten in it most of their lives, like a set of well-fed 
monks, upon a simple showing that they possess a 
certain degree of literary accomplishment. While 
the Scottish establishment is a matter of bare utility 
of the present day, like a shop or manufactory, the 
English university seizes the imagination as a thing 
invested with much of the trappings of an ancient 
system of worship, redolent of the literary glories of 
a thousand past years, and full of all kinds of obsolete 
fashions and customs, which have the merit of being 
totally useless. In fact, there is all the difference be- 
tween the two institutions which there is between an 
honest Scotch parish kirk and the graces of St Peter’s 
or St Paul’s. 

The colleges in Oxford are generally built of a pale 
chalky stone, and, though there are many older build- 
ings, the most of them show that elegant mixture of 
the Gothic and Grecian styles of architecture, which 
obtained in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., and 
is now fast reviving in our country mansions. Inal- 


is a shame to those who are entirely at their own dis- 


| most every case they form asquare, the front of which 
| abuts upon some street or lane. ‘The inner court of 
Christchurch measures 264 by 261 feet, and has a lake 
in the centre. But all the rest are smaller. Hach of 
these communities is, to a certain extent, independent 
in itself, and is under the control of its own set of of- 
ficers. The students, most of whom bear the desig 
nation of commoners, reside in apartments which they 
hire for themselves, and of which each purchases the 
furniture from his predecessor in occupancy. A hall, 
in which all dine together, generally occupies one side 
of the square. A chapel, in which they are compel- 
led to attend prayers every day, often occupies another 
Side, or is sometimes a detached and more magnificent 
building. Besides the officers, who have separate 
apartments, there are generally a certain number of 
learned inmates called fellows, who having duly qua- 
lified themselves by learning, are supported in a style 
of gentlemanly ease, with hardly any hardship in 
their situation except an inability to marry, till they 
are provided for with a church living, of wnich every 
college has a certain number in its gift; after which 
they may marry as they please. For every kind of 
person connected with the university, there is a par- 
ticular sort of gown, and also askull-cap, witha square 
top more or less decorated. The students, or, as they 
call themselves, the men, are all obliged, under penal- 
ties, to wear their academicals when they appear 
abroad. They are in general desirous of escaping 
this regulation, especially when they walk into the 
country; but, when caught by any of the proctors, 
even so, much as sporting beaver, that is, wearing a 
common hat (for they have a cant name for almost 
every thing), they are sure to be put to some extra 
tasks. Dr Johnson was so devoted an adherent to 
all the practices of the university, that, whenever he 
visited it, even late in life, he resumed his academicals. 
The common undress gown is, however, so slight as 
to occasion very little inconvenience, while it must be 
acknowledged that a uniform costume adds much to 
the esprit de corps, which gives Oxford its peculiar 
character as a seat of learning, and perhaps assists in 
the preservation of more important rules. 


The glory of Oxford is, that every thing about itis 
old, and long established, and respectable. Antiquity, 
in the phrase of Smith, would almost appear to have 
begun since this university attained the ripeness of 
maturity. This is particularly apt to strike a Scotch~ 
man, all of whose antiquities, in respect of native li- 
terature, are comparatively modern. If he visits 
Merton’s, he finds that Duns Scotus, whom he sup- 
poses to be his countryman, and who lived six hundred 
years ago, studied in those venerable halls. He learns 
with a curious feeling that Antony Bek, the puissant 
Bishop of Durham, who aided Edward I. in his wars 
for the subjugation of Scotland, was once a quiet 
schoolboy here. He goes to Baliol’s, and finds that 
Devorgilla, Princess of Galloway (then a savage pro- 
vince), is still ‘remembered in prayer” every day in 
chapel, for having fulfilled the designs of her husband 
for the foundation of this college ; that husband being 
the father of John Baliol, King of Scots! In the hall, 
he sees a portrait of Wycliffe, the morning star of the 
Reformation ; for Wycliffe was “of Baliol’s.” Ashe 
treads the street in front, he is startled into awe by 
being told that on this spot Ridley and Latimer testi- 
fied, amidst the flames of persecution, there adherence 
to the Protestant faith. Inthe cathedral—for Oxford 
is an episcopal see—he is shown the tomb of Fride- 
swith, a Saxon female saint (contemporary with Ed- 
ward the Confessor), who had a priory here before the 
erection of even the present very ancient building. 
A college, founded by William of Wykeham, in 1390, 
is termed New College, from its comparative want of 
antiquity, although Scotland had not a college at all 
for twenty years later. Heenters the glorious hall of 
Christchurch, erected by Wolsey, and which is nearly 
as large as the Parliament House at Edinburgh, and 
he is surprised with accounts of plays and paggantzies 
got up here for the entertainment of Elizabeth, of 
Parliaments held in it by Charles I, and Charles II., 
when expelled from London by the plagues of pesti- 
lence or republicanism, and many regal shows besides; 
for Christchurch is the college where the sovereign 
always resides when visiting Oxford. In this splen- 
did room he sees the lofty walls every where covered 
with the portraits of distinguished personages, who have 
been educated in Christchurch. Among them is the 
famous original portrait of Henry VIII., by Holbein, 
and also a picture of certain English divines of the 
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time of the civil war, who are represented as reading 
the prayer-book in secret, because it was then a pro- 
scribed book. Strange, a Scotchman thinks, that re- 
ligious associations should here be appealed to, by an 
object which, in Scotland, is looked back upon as con- 
nected with persecution, and the cause of many civil 
broils. What would Jenny Geddes think ? 

In this hall several hundred students dine every 
day; and itis mentioned with envy by the commoners 
of less magnificent establishments, that the men here 
are a luxurious set of fellows—they take their meat off 
pewter plates with hot water underneath. (By the 
way, there seems to be far more silver than crockery 
used at Oxford: the existence of Wedgewood and 
Spode is a thing not yet acknowledged in this antique 
world-within-itself). The very kitchen of Christ- 
church is a sight: it has a fire that would roast not 
only an entire ox, but an entire crocodile. To 
dinein hallin any of thecolleges is a treat of the highest 
kind to a Scottish visitant. He sits under the shades 
of the mighty who have sat here before him. He 
sees around the generous youths from whom the fu- 
ture dignitaries of the land are to be selected. He 
eats the bountéeous food which Old England supplies 
to her learned sons. He drinks out of silver cups, 
which were, perhaps, gifted to the college centuries 
ago by grateful pupils, then advanced to greatness. 
And when he contrasts all this comfort with the 
starveling condition in which learning too generally 
appears in his own country, he feels somewhat like 
the simple husbandman in Hogg’s Queen’s Wake, 
who was transported one night, by the powers of his 
witch-wife, into the King of France’s wine-cellar, and 
permitted there to swill at his ease. This recalls to 
our memory an amusing anecdote of Dr Adam Smith, 
which we once lighted upon in a volume of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine. Smith was one of the young men 
sent’ by Glasgow College to be educated at Baliol’s, 
upon Snell's foundation—an endowment originally in- 
tended for the rearing of a certain number of Episco- 
pal ministers, in order to propagate that form of faith 
in Scotland, but which has latterly become a mere piece 
of patronage in the hands of our western university. 
When Smith first came into the hall to dine, the 
scout, or servant, who brought in the roast. beef, was 
much struck by the bashful, and, perhaps, somewhat 
grotesque appearance of the young Scottish stranger, 
who seemed confounded at the grandeur of every 
thing he saw around him. ‘ Well, Sawney,”: said 
the servant, as he placed the groaning representative 
of English good fare upon the table, “‘did you ever 
see any thing like that ?”? What the future author 
of the Wealth of Nations said in reply, or whether he 
replied at all, is not recorded. 

The real elegance and beauty of many of the ob- 
jects in Oxford is, in the highest degree, gratifying to 
a person of taste. The enormous cone of the Ratcliffe 
Library, so beautifully proportioned, notwithstanding 
its size; the fine spire of St Mary’s Church; the ad. 
mirable tower of St Magdalen’s ; and, perhaps, more 
than all, the sweetly shaded walks which every where 
Surround the city; seizeand captivate the imagination. 
Among the ecclesiastical structures, the chapel of New 
College bears the first place for beauty. The choir is 
a hundred feet long, by thirty-five in breadth, and 
sixty-five in height ; the ante-chapel, besides, is eighty 
feet. long. Splendid windows of stained glass, a 


"* Peautiful diced floor of black and white marble, seats 


and other furnishings of the most costly magnificence, 
mostly originating with Archbishop Laud, conspire to 
render this place of worship an object of the utmost 
interest. The writer of this article visited it during 
evening service. A train of robed ecclesiastics, with 
afew pupils of the college, entered, and took their 
Seats in the desks arranged along the walls. Prayers 
were first chaunted, then some church music was sung 
by the choristers, who sat opposite. The organ, are. 
markably fine instrument, lent its mellow notes to 


the general effect, which exceeded any thing of the |, 


kind he hadever known. The music, at a distance 
of more than a year, still haunts his mind in delicious 
snatches. After about an hour thus spent, the long 
train left the chapel in the same solemn wise: and 
concluded a scene which, we must confess, was as se- 
ductive to our Presbyterian mind, as ever the feminine 
vision was to St Augustine. 

It is delightful to observe the keen feeling of ap- 
preciation with which every college holds up for its 
own glory the great names connected with it—how 
Queen’s rejoices in Addison and Collins—Lincoln’s in 
Wolsey—Christchurch in Peel, and a thousand great 
men before him—University in Eldon—Baliol’s in Dr 
Adam Smith, and so forth. Each has its illustrious 
list, which constantly stands in the eves of the present 
alumni as a motive for their exertions. Then every 
college has its on traditionary recollections. In the 
delightful ‘* water-walk” of Magdalen’s, you see a 
tree beneath which was Addison’s favourite seat. 


You also recollect that it was the attempt of James II. 


to impose a Catholic head upon this college which 
helped so materially to forward the Revolution. You 
farther recollect the allusion of Pope to ‘“‘ Maudlin’s 
learned grove.” In reference to this college, and as 
a trait of the opulence of this iearned scene in ge- 
neral, it may be mentioned that there is a deer-park 
connected with Magdalen’s, in which, by the rules of 
the society, a certain number of those animals must 
always be kept. 

Some of the customs of the university are exceed- 
ingly antique and curious, being kept up in accordance 


with very ancient rules, in which any flaw, however 
trivial, might perhaps endanger the whole foundation. 
For instance, on New-Year’s Day, the bursar presents 
a needle and a thread to every member of Queen’s 
College, saying, ‘‘ Take this and be thrifty.” Thisis 
an old punning allusion to the name of the founder, 
Robert de Eglesfeld, who was confessor to Philippa, 
consort of Edward III.; Eglesfeld being interpreted 
into aigwille et fil. Nor is this all. Hollingshed men- 
tions in his history of England, that, when the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards Henry V., who was educated at 
this college, went to court, inorder toclear himself from 
certain charges of disaffection, he wore a gown of blue 
satin, full of oilet holes, and at each hole a needle 
hanging by a silk thread. ‘This is supposed to prove 
that the original academical habit of Queen’s College 
was also fashioned in allusion to the name of the 
founder. While this and other customs are simple, 
and somewhat ridiculous, one kept up at Magdalen’s is, 
in the highest degree, poetical. Previous to the Re- 
formation, amass was performed every May-day morn- 
ing on the top of Magdalen Tower, forthesoulof Henry 
VII., who had paid the college a visit in 1487. At 
the abolition of the Catholic worship, the mass was 
given up. But yet, early onevery first of May, ten 
choristers ascend to the top of this tall and. elegant 
tower, and there execute certain pieces of church 
music, for which they receive in remuneration ten 
pounds yearly out of the Rectory of Stainbridge, in 
Gloucestershire. The solemnity generally attracts 
thousands of visitors; and certainly it must bea sight 
of no common interest to see ten white-robed worship- 
pers raising their voices far and high into the dewy 
calm of the May morn, as if they would rival the very 
lark, that at the same time pours its unpurchased 
music at heaven’s own gates. : 

Another curious ceremony was. once practised at 
Magdalen’s. From a stone pulpit in a corner of the 
square was formerly preached an annual sermon. to 
the members of the college, on the festival of St John ; 
and in order that the scene might be rendered some- 
what suitable, the whole place was fitted up with 
green boughs, to represent the wilderness in which 
that blessed apostle first announced the gospel. Some 
of our countrymen will be apt to declaim against these 
observances as rank Popery ; but they would be Papists 
or any thing at Oxford. 

As most of the young men at. Oxford are the sons 
of parents in an exalted rank of life, their mode of 
living is appropriately a somewhat expensive one. It 
is a mistake, however, to suppose that any general 
system of prodigality prevails. Such of the youths as 
come here without the design of studying for a pro- 
fession, lead perhaps a somewhat. idle, and, it may 
often be, a dissolute life ; but these would not be bet- 
ter in any other situation whatsoever. Most of the 
young men spend their mornings in close study in 
their own rooms, and only recreate themselves occa- 
sionally with a walk into the conntry, or a-boating 
on the river. As no wine is permitted at the general 
table in the hall, they often retire in little parties to 
each other’s rooms, and crack a bottle or two together. 
Music is a favourite amusement amongst them, as is 
testified by the great number of music shops in the 
town, and by the frequent strains which are heard 
issuing from the rooms in the evenings. Itis pleasant, 
in passing under their open windows, to observe here 
a flute, and there a guitar, hung against the walls 
within. It conveys the idea of innocent recreation, 
and of an accomplishment which always sits grace- 
fully on youth. As every man is obliged, upon a 
penalty, to be in his own college at nine in the even- 
ing, it is very difficult to carry any entertainment to 
excess at Oxford. The bell of Christchurch, called 
the Great Tom, is then rung; and though, as their 
old song says, 

*« There’s not a man 


Will leave his can, 
Till he hears the mighty Tom,” 


yet they must sit no later, if they wish to preserve 
either their own comfort or their good character. 
The janitors, who are always respectable conscientious 
men, are rigorous in marking down any delinquency, 
and the aggregate of these at the end of the term, or 
season, always counts against a man in the eyes of his 
superiors, to whom he is to look for his honours. The 
Great Tom is a curiosity in his way. He formerly 
belonged to the neighbouring abbey of Ouseney, 
whence he was translated, at the Reformation, to the 
great tower of Christchurch. His rim was at that 
time inscribed with the following whimsical sen- 
tence :— 

“Jn Thome laude, resono, Bim Bom sine! fraude.” 
In the praise of Thomas, I sound Bim Bom without 
fraud ; the meaning of which is certainly far from 
clear. However, Tom was re-cast in 1680, and his 
present inscription simply implies that he is the Great 
Tom of Oxford. 

In the square of Christchurch, by the way, isshown 
a statue of Bishop Fell, who presided over the Col- 
lege in the reign of Charles II. It was either upon 
him, or upon his predecessor, Dr Samuel Fell, that 
the well known epigram was written— 


** I do not like thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why, I cannot tell, 
But this at least I know full well— 
I do not like thee, Doctor Fell.” 


This last Dr Fell, however, must have been a man of 
some sensibility, and, we should suppose, not so utterly 
unamiable as the jest would represent him. He was 
a great royalist, and on that account was expelled by 


‘stance of the wood. 


} interrupt its communication to the hand. 


the republicans in 1647. Two years afterwards, on 
hearing of the execution of Charles I., he-imme- 
diately expired! It is also worth mentioning, that 
the celebrated Burton, author of the Anatomy of Me- ° 
lancholy, and who, as we have heard, was descended 
from Scottish parents, lies buried in the Cathedral 
connected with Christchurch College. We were much 
struck by his epitaph, which, if we recollect rightly, 
runs thus— a 
“* Hic jacet Thomas Burton, 

Cui vitam et mortem dedit melancholia,” 
Here lies Thomas Burton, to whom melancholy gave 
both life and death. Opposite to Christchurch, is the 
small and comparatively obscure institution called 
Pembroke College, in which Johnson received his edu- 
cation. His apartment is still pointed out. 

Such, in fine, is Oxford—at least as Oxford appears 
to a native of our own country. The whole produces 
such impression of misty and entangling antiquity, that, 
after labouring under it for a day or two, it becomes 
a relief to see any object of expressly modern associa- 
tions—such, for instance, as a Birmingham stage- 
coach, Reader, let us escape into the nineteenth 
century ! , 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
HEAT—ITS PROPERTIES AND EFFECTS, 


In resuming the duty we have undertaken, of explain. 
ing in a simple and popular manner the principles of 
science, we again come forward, like the guide to a 
stranger in a foreign country, desirous of leading our 
young friends through the most agreeable paths to 
knowledge. Still no scholastic difficulties will be found 
to perplex or impede our progress; for there is now 
no necessity to affect, like the priests of old, an air of 
mystery in explaining the very simple means which 
nature takes to accomplish many of her most important 
and beautiful operations. Already we have spoken 
generally of light, and surely there is no person of 
any intellect or feeling who can fail to be affected by 
the exquisite beauty of its numerous and diversified 
phenomena; but another agent, as universally dif- 
fused, and as important, now claims our attention :—~ 
let us proceed to examine the properties and effects of 
heat, without whose benignant influence the earth 
would not pour forth its thousand streams, nor be 
clothed with verdure—nor the air be refreshed with 
genial moisture—nor the humblest of living beings be 
enabled to support its own bare existence. 

When speaking of the nature of heat, we stated 
that most probably it consists of a peculiar and very 
subtle fluid, which interposes itself in greater or lesser 
quantities between the particles of all bodies—an 
opinion which seems sufficiently supported by the fact 
that heat may be readily transferred from one body to 
another, which certainly could not happen did it con- 
sist only of a certain vibration of the particles of the 
body itself giving rise to the sensation of heat. It ig 
reasonable to consider—although, like light and the 
electric fluid, it cannot be weighed in our clumsy 
scales—that it is a substance distinct from the body 
which gives it forth, and it is called a fluid, bee- sey 
like all fluids, it has a tendency to seek its own equi- 
librium; that is to say, to distribute itself equally in 
in every direction.* If we suspend a red hot iron 
ball in an appartment, the heat from the ironescapes,. 
dispersing itself equally through the cooler air, until 
the iron ball is reduced to the same temperature as 
the air by which it is on all sidessurrounded. A fire 
burning in a grate communicates its heat equally im 
all directions, until every object in the room has ar= 
rived at the same temperature. By rarifying the 
air, and thereby producing motion in it, neat is very 
equably diffused through the air we breathe; and were 
it not for this tendency to equalize its distribution, it 
is obvious that it would accumulate in vast and irregu- 
lar quantities, and we should be continually exposed 
to the most painful transitions, like the unhappy spirits 


| described by Dante and by Milton, hurried incessantly 
| from the sufferings of the most excessive heat to the 


equally intense agonies of the extremest cold :— 
Thither by harpy-footed furies hurl’d 
From beds of raging fire, to starve in ice, 


Heat, therefore, at all times seeks its own equili- 
brium ; it also enters in greater or lesser quantities 
into the pores of all bodies; but some do not allow it 
to pass through them so readily as others. If we 
place the one end of a rod of iron in the fire, the heat 
from the fire passes so quickly through the whole 
length of the rod, that very shortly we cannot touch 
the other end without being burned ; but we may hold 
the one end of a short stick, while the otheris actually 
blazing, so slowly does the heat pass through the sub. 
Urns, coffee-pots, tea-pots, and 
other metallic vessels used fur containing hot fluids, 
require ivory, bone, or wooden handles, which, on the 
same principle, being very slow conductors of heat, 
Those 
bodies which allow heat to traverse through them very 
quickly, are called good conductors—those that retard 
its progress, bad conductors of heat; and it has been 
found that the densest bodies are the best conductors. 
Silver, copper, gold, iron, allow heat to traverse theny 
more readily: than glass, wood, porous earths, and’ 
bodies of a looser texture. The hardest woods ge- 


* Philosophers call this matter Caloric, and restrict the use of 
the word heat to the sensation it produces; but in this place, in= 
stead of using the word calorie, we prefer speaking simply of heat. 
or of the matter of heat. 
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nerally conduct heat best ; and itis worthy of remark, 
that heat, seeking its equal distribution, rises from the 
earth, and is conducted along the longitudinal course 
of the woody fibres, rather than across them ; so that 
the interior of a tree becomes of the same temperature 
as the soil whence it derives its nourishment. It is 
evident that bodies which are good conductors soon 
carry away the heat from those with which they are 
in contact; it is well, therefore, that porous earths 
are bad conductors, since, on this account, the soil on 
the surface of the globe retains, for a sufficient length 
of time, the temperature necessary for the evolution 
of seeds, and the growth of plants, shrubs, and trees. 
Fluids, owing to the mobility of their particles, re- 
Geive and transmit heat better than solids; hence, 
when a hot body is plunged into water, it cools more 
quickly than it would do were it plunged into a mass 
of sand. Air is not a good conductor of heat, which 
is another admirable provision; for if it allowed its 
transmission as readily as the metals of which we have 
spoken, the heat from the surface of the earth would 
be so rapidly carried away, that no being, however 
humble in the scale of organisation, would be able to 
support life. Count Rumtord, indeed, discovered that 
air, in a state of absolute rest, does not conduct heat 
at all—a fact of very considerable importance. On 
a hot summer day, when there is scarcety a breath of 
wind stirring, the oppression we feel is in a great 
measure owing to this cause, for we are then moving in 
an atmosphere which does not conduct away the accu- 
mulating heat of the body. Furs, wools, feathers, and 
loose spongey substances, are, for the same reason, bad 
conductors of heat; for the air which is retained be- 
tween their interstices, and which is at rest, prevents 
its transmission through them. Such materials we 
choose, therefore, for winter clothing, not because 
they contain or impart any heat, but simply because 
they prevent its escaping from the body, and protect 
as at the same time from the external cold air. Thus 
protected, many bold and enterprising navigators have 
braved the winter of the northern regions, and lived 
with impunity amidst the appalling coldness of those 
‘dreary solitudes, which seem to place an insurmount- 
able and eternal barrier against the further extension 
‘of human dominion. 

Nature, prodigal in her beneficence, has, on the 
principle we have endeavoured to explain, provided an 
appropriate and adequate covering for the animals of 
every region on the face of the globe. Those that 
live in hot countries have the hair of their coat fine, 
thin, and short, as may be observed in the graceful 
antelope, the camel, and in the stupendous elephant. 
Again, in those that frequent more temperate climates, 
the hair becomes thicker and woolly, as may be ob- 
served in the horse, dog, and sheep. Lastly, in the 
coldest countries in high latitudes, the coat becomes 


‘shaggy, coarse, and thick, as may be observed by look- 


ing at the Lapland dog, arctic bear, or fox. Animals 
that live much in water—the beaver, otter, and other 


rupeds—are provided with the finest, longest, 


; aga thickest furs; and in allinstances the fur is thicker 


on the parts of the body most exposed, more especially 
on the back, because the heat, escaping upwards, re- 
quires a greater obstruction in that direction. Birds 
frequenting the higher regions of the atmosphere re- 
quire not only that their bodies should be light, but 
well protected-from the cold, which, as we before ex- 
plained, increases as we ascend into the higher regions 
of the air. Accordingly, we find that nature has not 
been unmindful of their exigencies; for in them the 
bones constituting the skeleton are hollow, and com- 
municate with the lungs, so that they are continually 
filled with air, whereby the body is not only rendered 
light, but enveloped in a medium which does not 
readily carry off their natural heat. But this is not 
3 for their plumage, so beautiful to the eye of the 
ectator, is also an admirable protection against cold ; 
for the quill, the shaft, and the web of the feather, are 
so constructed as to offer the necessary obstruction to 
the escape of heat. The feathers, too, vary in kind 
and in quantity according to the habits of the bird, the 
climate it inhabits, and the season of the year. We 
elsewhere observed, that dark substances absorb and 
retain more heat than light ones ; and this may be the 
reason why the birds of tropical climates are provided 
with such bright and dazzling plumage, which cannot 
but reflect the rays of heat, which otherwise might be 
absorbed. Many birds frequenting the colder coun- 
tries have a feathery covering nearly as bulky as their 
whole body ; but the contrary is observed in the birds 
of warmer climates. Birds that frequent the water 
are provided with an admirable defence against the 
cold to which they are subjected; for between the 
ordinary plumage we find a more delicate feathery 
structure, called down, which protects the breast 
against the coldness of the wave, which, inswimming, 
it divides. The swan, which is a favourite bird on 
aecount of the exceeding grace it exhibits on the 
waters, and indeed all water-fow!, exhibit this admir- 
able provision. But there are avimals destined to live 
in the northern seas, which are exposed to a much 
more intense degree of cold, yet which are neither 
protected by feathers nor by furs. These are pro- 
vided, however, with an equally efficient protection, 
for, beneath the skin, disposed in small cells, vast 
quantities of fat or thick oil are imbedded, which 
completely envelopes the whole body. Such is found 
in the walrus, the seal, and the whale; and the oil 
that is thence procured is well known to be a very im- 
portant article in commerce. In all these instances 
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such coverings operate simply as non-conductors of 
heat; preventing at the same time the escape of the 
natural warmth of the body, and the penetration into 
it of the external cold. Man, taught by observation 
and experience, has taken advantage, as we have al- 
ready observed, of these facts to supply himself with 
winter clothing ; and according to the experiments of 
Count Rumford, it appears that hare fur and eider 
down are the warmest materials for such apparel ; 
after which beavers’ fur, raw silk, sheeps’ wool, and 
cotton wool, and after them lint, or the scrapings of 
fine linen. 

Here we may pause to remark, that in pursuing any 
subject connected with science, it is desirable, nay, 
absolutely necessary, to understand and remember 
every principle explained ; because, however trivial it 
may at first sight appear, on proceeding further it 
may be found to constitute 2 most important link in 
the great chain we have to unravel. We presume, 
then, from what we have above stated, that it is un- 
derstood that heat has at all times a tendency to dis- 
tribute itself equally in all directions, and that some 
bodies allow it to pass through them more readily than 
others ; which facts will now enable us to understand 
the cause of our sensations of heat and cold. When 
several bodies having the same temperature are placed 
in contact with each other, they each give out and res 
ceive the same quantities of heat, so that there is no 
increase of the temperature; but when bodies of dif- 
ferent temperatures are placed in juxtaposition, the 
hotter gives out heat to the colder, the exchange al- 
ways being from the hotter to the colder body, until 
the same temperature is established between them. 
Accordingly, when the hand grasps a body colder than 
itself, it becomes sensible of cold, because a portion of 
its heat is conducted away by the colder body ; but if 
it grasp a body that is hotter than itself, then the body 
of higher temperature communicates heat to the hand, 
which becomes sensible of warmth. In all these in- 
stances the intensity of the sensation depends on the 
superior or inferior conducting power of the body 
grasped, for the more rapidly the heat is carried away 
from the hand, the more intense is the sensation of 
cold thereby produced. The carpet in a room, of 
usual temperature, feels nearly as warm as the hand; 
the table feels rather colder; the marble chimney- 
piece still colder ; and the fire-irons coldest of all; but 
each of these will, on the application of a thermo- 
meter, be found of the same temperature, and the 
difference of the sensation is produced only by the 
greater or lesser rapidity with which they severally 
conduct away the heat from the body. Our sensations 
of heat and cold, therefore, are merely relative; for 
even ice, when transported into a room, the tempera- 
ture of which is below the freezing point, will radiate 
heat. Snow appears cold toa healthy finger; but it 
is applied to a frost-bitten limb because it is warmer 
than the limb so affected ; and the cbject is to apply 
heat in the most gradual manner. Two persons bath- 
ing will, according to the heat of each, find an appa- 
rent difference in the temperature of the same stream. 
A person arriving from India into England, in the 
spring of the year, will complain of the coldness of the 
season, although the residents in that country are be- 
ginning, at that period, to cast away their winter ap- 
parel. The danger which arises from going out of a 
heated ballroom, or theatre, is occasioned in this way 
by the transition of the warm body into a colder me- 
dium ; by which, indeed, many lives are annually 
sacrificed, as it were, on the shrine of pleasure, and 
the seeds are sown, by which the fairest and loveliest 
of the land fall victims to lingering consumption. 

So subtile and so universally diffused an agent is 
heat, that we at present have not discovered any kind 
of matter that is totally destitute of it, aud its accumu- 
lation, or abstraction, in various bodies, must neces- 
sarily effect great changes inthem. It is well known 
that the particles of all solid bodies are held together 
by a power of attraction which they exert among them- 
selves, and which is called the attraction of cohesion, 
or aggregation; but no two particles of matter are 
ever in actual contact. Interstices of greater or les- 
ser magnitude must exist between them ; and it is into 
these that the matter of heat insinuates itself. It is 
evident, therefore, that heat must produce expansion ; 
for by accumulating, it must distend these spaces, and 
force the particles bounding them toa greater distance 
from each other, whereby the whole body must neces- 
sarily be increased in bulk. Butas this accumulation 
of heat causes an increase in the size, so must its ab- 
straction, by diminishing the size of these interstices, 
and allowing the surrounding particles to approach 
nearer to each other, occasion the contraction of a 
body. An iron bar, when heated, cannot be made to 
enter an opening which, when cold, it will enter readily. 
Coachmakers avail themselves of this fact... In mak- 
ing carriage wheels, they place the outer large iron 
rim round the wheel while red-hot ; then, as the iron 
rim cools, it contracts, and embraces more firmly the 
wooden framework of the wheel. The heat of sum- 
mer alone is, even in this country, sufficient to occa- 
sion remarkable changes in the condition of metallic 
bodies ; thus the centre arch of an iron bridge is 
higher in hot than in cold weather; the gate of an 
iron railing, which during cold weather will open and 
shut readily, will sometimes stick fast on a warm day, 
owing to there being a greater expansion of it and of 
the neighbouring railing than of the earth in which 
they are fixed. _ The pitch of a pianoforte or harp is 
lowered during a warm day; and although tuned ina 
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morning drawing-room, will become out of tune when 
the crowded party has heated the. room, owing to the 
expansion of the strings being greater than that of the 
wooden framework of the instrument. The pendu- 
lums of clocks, the balance-wheels of watches, and 
many delicate metallic instruments, are thus affected 
by the change of season, or removal to a warmer or 
colder climate, to compensate for which, numerous very 
ingenious methods have been devised. Buildings of 
considerable size and strength are often very much in- 
jured by the expansion of the iron bars fixed in dif- 
ferent parts of them, which only lately happened to 
Bow Church in London. In this church the bars of 
iron used to hold together the stones of its fine steeple 
expanded during summer, and forced the stones suf- 
ficiently apart to allow dust and sandy particles to 
lodge between them ; nor is there any doubt but that, 
had it not been repaired soon enough, the whole edi- 
fice in the course of time might have fallen. 
Accordingly, from what we have now stated, it 
must be obvious that the first effect of heat is the ex- 
pansion of the body into which it enters; and when 
a still farther quantity is added, another change is 
produced, and the body, however dense it may be, is 
converted into a liquid. Silver, gold, iron, lead, tin, 
and all substances with which we are acquainted, ex- 
cepting the diamond, which is a combustible body, 
and catches fire at a low temperature, may thus be 
liquified. The most remarkabie circumstance attend- 
ing liquifaction is this—when a body changes its state 
from a solid to a liquid, or from a liquid to a vapour, 
its expansion occasions a sudden increase of its capa- 
city for heat, in consequence of which it absorbs an 
additional quantity, which becomes fixed, and so con- 
cealed as not to affect the thermometer. This is 
called latent heat. It is this addition of heat which 
occasions the body to pass from the solid to the fluid 
state; thus, when ice is converted into water, it ab- 
sorbs as much heat as would, if it did not melt it, raise 
its temperature 140 degrees. On the other hand, be- 
fore water can be converted into a solid state, it musty, 
after being reduced to 32 degrees, part with this 140 
degrees of heat, which occasioned it to exist in a fluid 
form. It is on this account that the processes of freez- 
ing and of thawing are slow operations ; were it other- 
wise, the cold of a single night might suddenly freeze 
an ocean, and the heat of a single day suddenly con- 
vert the accumulated snows of winter into one sudden 
and frightful inundation. When water has been 
heated in an open vessel to the boiling point, instead 
of its temperature increasing, the additional heat es- 
capes in the form of steam, and this steam absorbs 
1000 degrees of heat, which immediately becomes in- 
sensible. It is for this reason that water projected on 
a raging fire so powerfully represses it, for the heat 
enters so rapidly into its latent state in the conversion 
of the water into steam, that it is soon abstracted from 
the burning body. We now, therefore, understand 
that, after expansion, the next effect of heat is to pros 
duce liquifaction; but if the heat be still continued, 
the material particles being forced to a still greater 
distance from each other, the liquid enters into a state 
of vapour. Water affords a good example of this, be- 
ing very readily vaporised ; indeed, it undergoes spon- 


taneous evaporation at very low temperatures; but. 


on the application of cold, the watery vapour is soon 


condensed. When steam is first formed, itis invisible, 
as may be observed by noticing it issuing from the spout 


of a kettle; but when it comes into contact with the 
colder air, it is immediately condensed, and assumes 
the appearance of avisiblecloud. Animmense quan- 
tity of water is continually evaporating from the sur- 
face of the earth. After a heavy fallof rain, the fields 
and roads are inundated, but the water soon disap- 
pears during a little subsequent fine weather. The 
Mediterranean Seareceives many largerivers ; but the 
evaporation from its surface is so considerable as to 
prevent its increasing in size. The water thus eva- 
porated from rivers, lakes, and seas, ascends into the 
air, and becomes condensed into clouds. It seldom 
happens in this country that the sky is perfectly tran- 
sparent, but often, on a fine day, we may observe a 
cloud suddenly formed by a cold current of wind in 
the upper regions of the air, which rapidly condenses 
the watery vapour there into light fleecy clouds. Wa- 
ter, we may add, does not evaporate so quickly when 
still, as when agitated by a brisk wind ; hence vari- 
able winds are generally regarded as the precursors of 
rain, and more rain falls during spring and autumn 
than during summer or winter. : 
When a body has absorbed a certain quantity of 
heat, it distributes it forth again; and in so doing, 
the heat passes off from its surface in rays or straight 
lines. When a solid substance is interposed, however, 
the rays of heat are intercepted, as happens when we 
use a handscreen to protect the face from the heat of 
a common fire. Professor Leslie, of this University, 
has made a number of curious and interesting experi- 
ments on this subject; and he found that a rough and 
dark surface projects heat better than a smooth and 
polished surface, so that metals do not radiate heat so 
well as other substances. Sinee bright metals project 
heat most feebly, vessels intended to retain their heat, as. 
tea and coffee-pots, should be made of such materials. 
Steam-pipes intended to convey heat to distant apart- 
ments should be on this account bright in their course, 
but dark when they reach their destination. Were it 
not for this radiation, the earth which has been abs 
sorbing the sun’s rays for many days would become 
parched up by the accumulation of heat; instead of 
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which, when the sun has set, it radiates it forth again 
intothecircumambientair. The consequence of this is, 
that the surface whence this radiation takes place be- 
comes colder than the surrounding atmosphere, and 
condenses the invisible vapour which the air always 
contains, into dew. Accordingly, dew is only de- 
posited on those substances that are below the tem- 
perature of the air by which they are surrounded ; and 
as filamentous substances radiate heat best, the dew 
appears in greater abundance where it is most wanted, 
ou the grass of open plains rather than on bare earth, 
rocks, and masses of water. It is known that dew 
is deposited in the greatest quantity on a fine clear 
night, and that little is produced when the sky is over- 
cast with clouds—the reason of which is, that the 
clouds, acting like a concave mirror, reflect back the 
radiated heat to the earth’s surface, and so tend to 
keep it warm. Gardeners on this principle protect 
their tender plants, by covering them over with a 
mat or layer of straw, which protects them from cold, 
by preventing the heat being radiated away from them. 
Snow acts in the same manner; and by obstructing 
thé radiation of its heat, keeps the earth below warm, 
while the air above is many degrees below the freezing 
point. Our own bodies radiate heat. When we go 
out into the open air at night, this radiation of heat 
induces a sensation of cold; and the coldness we ex- 
perience is most intense when we are in an open 
country ona clear calm night. When it is cloudy, 
the heat is reflected back to us ; and even in towns the 
reflection from the houses affords to us some compen- 
sation; but in the country, when the night is clear 
and calm, this radiation proceeds without interruption. 


MYSIE AND THE MINISTER. 


TuHatT eccentric genius, the late John M‘Taggart, in 
his “‘ Gallovidian Encyclopedia,” says that Nathan 
M‘Kie, the minister of Crossmichael, who died in the 
year 1781, was so much afraid of bogles, that he 
would not go out of a house at night, without some 
person going along with him, and holding him by the 
coat-tail, which assertion is strengthened by the fol- 
lowing anecdote :— 

Returning home from the manse of Kells on a hot 
summer day, he stepped off the road to rest his nag, 
and have a little chat with his old friend Snodgrass, 
who at that time rented the moorland farm of Tornor- 
roch, at the junction of the Dee and the Ken. The 
farmer, and Nanny Nettle, his old maiden house- 
keeper, with nearly all the domestics, were busily em- 
ployed in the kail-yard, striving to conduct a swarm 
of young bees into a new hive, by the rattling of old 
zirdles, tongs, candlesticks, and such other articles 
about the steading as are usually put in requisition 
on such occasions. 

Nothing could have been more agreeable to the 
minister of Crossmichael than to assist this rustic band 
in skepping the bees ; and being well acquainted with 
all the rules since laid down by Bonar for the manage- 
ment of these insects, he soon succeeded in lodging 
the young community in their new habitation. Snod- 
grass was too good a landlord to allow hig guest to de- 
part without taking pot-luck, but it was unfortunately 
what is called in the country Caut-Kait-Day, and 
the minister took only a few slices of a braxy ham ; 
but what he wanted of soddin he made up in sap, of 
which few people ever left Tornorroch without a quan- 
tum sufficit. 

Snodgrass was such a noted hand at the bottle, that 
it was said he could drink even Craigdarroch, the 
champion of “ the whistle,’’ a well-known Bacchana- 
lian poem by Burns, blind, without being in the least 
tipsy himself—which made him more than a match for 
poor Nathan, who, when the sun was setting in the 
western horizon, supposed the reflection of that lumi- 
nary in the “ black water of Dee” to be an additional 
sun going down in the firmament. , This the old maid 
Nanny Nettle took to be a sure indication that it was 
full time for the priest to be stepping homewards ; 
and knowing how much he dreaded to be out under 
the clond of night, and afraid lest on that account, if 
she allowed him to sit much longer, he might take 
the resolution of remaining for the night at Tornor- 
roch, and, consequently, protracting his visit longer 
than she wished him to do, therefore took the liberty 
of reminding him how far he was from the manse of 
Crossmichael, and how soon the foxes would begin to 
howlinthe neighbouring mountains. Another cheerer 
before mounting, and the stirrup-cup occupied so much 
time, that, ere he had passed the Boat-a-Rhone, the 
twinkling stars were overshaded by the dark clouds 
that rose in the west, and spread over the arch of hea- 
ven, and the demons of darkness began already to 
haunt his heated imagination. His fear was greatly 
increased by a tinkling which he fancied he sometimes 
heard at a distance, and at first supposed to be the 
wedder-bell of some neighbouring flock; but as the 
sound seemed to follow him on his journey, he became 
satisfied that his opinion in that respect was not 
correct, and, as if he had suddenly discovered the 
mistake, he said to his old gerran, as she cocked her 
ears, seemingly as much afraid as her master, “Ah! 
Thaveit now! The bees have left their new hive at 
Tornorroch, and crabbed Miss Nettle is tinkling her 
tongs co wile them back again! Whatatimeof night 
this is to be following bees! I wish my friend Snod- 
grass and Lady Nettle have not been plying the bot- 
_ We a little too freely since I left them.” ‘Then reining 
up his mare, he turned back as if to convince the old 
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maid of the folly of her pursuit; but as he stood in 
breathless expectation of her approach, the tinkling 
sound ‘died away in the evening breeze, filling the 
good man’s mind at the same time with great conster- 
nation. But as soon as the mare recommenced her 
journey homewards, ‘‘ What a fool I was,” said he, 
‘to think that the folk of Tornorroch were following 
me when the tingling is actuallyin another direction ; 
it is undoubtedly the sound of the vesper bell coming 
from that Catholic house of Glendinning there at Par- 
ton.” For a few minutes he continued to be of this 
opinion, but as his mare advanced, every step con- 
vinced him more fully that the sound proceeded from 
her feet, and he fancied it was occasioned by her shoes 
being loose; his mind was then a little relieved, for 
he was just at the smithy of Black Baldie of Cogarth, 
who, upon the minister’s desiring him to do so, ex- 
amined the shoes of the horse, and declared them to 
be all firm and fast. 

“ You are certainly in your cups to-night, Baldie, 
as I have too frequently found you to be before, other- 
wise you would not say so; the mare’s shoes have 
clinked one after another every step from the Boat-a- 
Rhone, and you must therefore put a good stout nail 
into each of them.” 

“ Aweel,” said Baldie, ‘a body shou’d na stand in 
his own light by refusing a job when he can get ane 
from sic a good customer,” at the same time lifting 
his tool-box, and going through all the operations of 
horse-shoeing, without either drawing or driving a 
nail, so dexterously, that he of the manse was quite sa- 
tisfied, and mounted again, praying that he might meet 
with no further interruption on the way. But atthe 
first step the tingling commenced as loud as formerly, 
not far distant from where he supposed the sound to 
have proceeded before, but not quite so near the earth. 
He now believed that the whole was undoubtedly an 
illusion of the Great Enemy of Mankind to gain an 
ascendancy over him for some unseen purpose. 

In great preturbation of mind he arrived at the 
manse, where the beadle of the parish was in atten- 
dance to receive him. “Lord save us, sirs but you 
are late to-night.” ‘ Ay, ye may weel say that, 
John,” was the reply; “ but you little ken how my 
patience has been tried, and how the arm of Omnipo- 
tence has supported me through the dark watches of 
the night, since I left the haunted How of the Airds, 
where ye ken the deil was once seen making spoons, 
and he has clinked at my heels all the way. But let 
us overcome the foul fiend by prayer.’ John was as 
superstitious as his master, and hearing what he sup- 
posed to be an unearthly sound somewhere about the 
person of the priest, was equally terrified. To prayer 
they went, but all to no purpose, for as the minister 
staggered up stairs, the former ting-tang commenced, 
and sapient John stood motionless as a statue; but 
Mysie, the minister’s maid, who was less afraid of 
bogles than either her master or his man, saw there 
was a ‘‘ whaup in the rape” that would soon get out, 
meaning thereby a mystery that would soon be dis- 
pelled; nor was she kept long in suspense. 

The sound that was heard below indicated that 
the reverend gentleman had only trampled once across 
his chamber, when a sudden rap was heard on the 
floor, with a loud accompanying ting. ‘ Ah!” cried 
John, “‘ our master is triumphant at last; that is the 
sound of the foul fiend’ taking his departure: he is nae 
doubt in an unco fyke at being sae worsted.” ‘‘If 
that be the case, J maun hae a parting glimpse of him,” 
said Mysie, bounding up stairs ; and, looking through 
the key-hole of the door of her master’s chamber, she 
saw him lift a dark globular substance from the floor, 
which had seemingly fallen from a pocket in his coat, 
which he had cast off preparatory to going to bed, and 
had laid over the back of a chair, as was his usual 
custom ; and as he held it in his hand, she heard him 
exclaim, “Gramercy! does what I so recently con- 
ceived to be a wedder-bell, the bees of Tornorroch, 
the vespers of Glendinning, the sound of my horse’s 
shoes, and even the voice of Satan himself, turn,out 
to be only this minikin table-bell, which I must have 
unconsciously pocketed in the kail-yard of my friend 
Snodgrass, after I had used it in skepping the bees. 
Had this mistake been discovered by my hairbrained 
maid Mysie, who is whiles fyking where she is no 
wanted, it might have proved unpleasant to me, as 
she would soon have made it ring over my whole pa- 
rish, and then some ill-willy folk might have called 
Jobn Barleycorn the father of it.” 

How the bell was returned to its proper owner, or 
if Mysie’s account of it never met poor Nathan's ear, 
are particulars I have not been able to learn. But 
certain it is, that, from her recital, the lost bell of 
Tornorroch soon became a favourite fireside story in 
the Glenkens of Galloway. 


DOLLS’ EYES. 


THOSE who are strangers to the extraordinary extent 
of manufactures in England, can have no idea of the 


‘amount of capital sunk, and industry exercised, on 


what might be termed the merest trifles. The fol- 
lowing extract from the evidence given before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, on the Report on 
Artizans and Machinery, and introduced with effect 
by Babbage into his late work on the Economy of 
Manufactures, illustrates this remark. The person 
examined was Mr Ostler, a manufacturer of glass 
beads, and other toys of the same substance, from 
Birmingham. Several of the articles made by him 


were placed upon the table for the inspection of the 
committee, which held its sittings in one of the com. 
mittee-rooms. 
“ Question. Is there any thing else you have to state’ 
upon this subject ? i F 
** Answer. Gentlemen may consider the articles on 
the table as extremely insignificant; but perhaps I 
may surprise them a little, by mentioning the fol- 
lowing fact. Eighteen years ago, on my first journey 
to London, a respectable-looking man in the city 
asked me if I could supply him with dolls? eyes; and 
I was foolish enough to feel half offended; I thought 
it derogatory to my new dignity as a manufacturer. 
to make dolls’ eyes. He took me into a room quite 
as wide, and perhaps twice the length of this, and we 
had just room to walk between stalks, from the floor 
to the ceiling, of parts of dolls. He said, ‘ These are 
only the legs and arms ; the trunks are below.’ But 
I saw enough to convince me that he wanted a great 
many eyes; and as the article appeared quite in my 
own line of business, I said I would take an order by 
way of experiment; and he showed me several speci- 
mens. I copied the order. He ordered various quan- 
tities, and of various sizes and qualities. On return- 
ing to the Tavistock hotel, I found that the order 
amounted to upwards of L.500. I went into the coun. 
try, and endeavoured to make them. JI had some of 
the most ingenious glass toy-makers in the kingdom 
in my service ; but when I showed it to them, they 
shook their heads, and said they had often seen the 
article before, but could not makeit. I engaged them 
by presents to use their best exertions; but after try- 
ing and wasting a great deal of time for three or four 
weeks, I was obliged to relinquish the attempt. Soon 
afterwards I engaged in another branch of business 
(chandelier furniture), and took no more notice of it. 
About eighteen months ago I resumed the trinket 
trade, and then determined to think of the dolls’ eyes ; 
and about eight months since, I accidentally met with 
a poor fellow who had impoverished himself by drink- 
ing, and who was dying in a consumption, in a state 
of great want. I showed him ten sovereigns, and he 
said he would instruct me in the process. He was in 
such a state that he could not bear the effluvia of his 
own lamp; but though I was very conversant with 
the manual part of the business, and it related to 
things I was daily in the habit of seeing, I felt I could 
do nathing from his description. (I mention this to 
show how difficult it is to convey, by description, the 
mode of working). _ He took me into his garret, where 
the poor fellow had economised to such a degree, that 
he actually used the entrails and fat of poultry from 
Leadenhall market to save oil (the price of the article 
having been latterly so much reduced by competition 
at home). In an instant before I had seenhim make 
three, I felt competent to make a gross; and the dif- 
ference between his mode and that of my own work- 
men was 60 trifling that I felt the utmost astonishment. 
“ Question. You can now make dolls’ eyes ? 
“Answer. I can. As it was eighteen years ago 
that I received the order I have mentioned, and feel- 
ing doubtful of my own recollection, though very 
strong, and suspecting that it could [not] have been 
to the amount stated, I last night took the present 
very reduced price of that article (less than half now 
of what it was then), and calculating that every child 
in this country not using a doll till two years old, and 
throwing it aside at seven, and having a new one an- 
nually, I satisfied myself that the eyes alone would’ 
produce a circulation of a great many thousand pounds, 
I mention this merely to show the importance of 
trifles ; and to assign one reason, amongst many, for 
my conviction, that nothing but personal communica- 
tion can enable our manufactures to be transplanted.” 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
EDWARD DANIEL CLARKE.—Concluded. 

THE stay of Clarke in Russia was of no long dura- 
tion, and was rendered so disagreeable, first, by the 
savage tyranny of the emperor, and, secondly, by the 
evil character of his subjects—which, as being every. 
where felt, was infinitely more annoying—that our, 
traveller regarded himself among a civilised people. 
when he reached Constantinople. In fact, he found 
himself in a sort of English society, which, congre- 
gating together at the palace of the embassy, engaged 
in the same round of amusements which would have, 
occupied them in London. The time which these. 
agreeable occupations left him was employed insearch- 
ing for and examining Greek medals, and in viewing , 
such curiosities as were to be found in Constantinople; , 
among other things the interior of the seraglio, where | 
no Frank, he says, had before set his foot. uenelterty 

Clarke next proceeded to Rhodes, the Gulf of Glau- . 
cus on the coast of Asia Minor, and thence by sea to 
Egypt, where the English fleet was then lying in 
Aboukir Bay. He did not, however, see much of 
Egypt on this occasion, for the country was still in. 
possession of the French ; and, therefore, after a short 
visit to Rosetta, he sailed for Cyprus, and om return-_ 
ing from this voyage, proceeded to Palestine. Here 
he visited Jerusalem, Nazareth, Bethlehem, the Lake 


, of Gennesareth, near which he enjoyed an opportue . 


nity of conversing with a party of Druzes, or Israel- 
ites of Mount Lebanon. phat 
His stay in Palestine was exceedingly short, just . 
sufficient to enable him to say he had looked at it. He. 
then returned to Aboukir Bay, where his brother was 
commander of an English ship, which now, on the 6th 


August 


wa. 


rmed 


with 
beehive. When the road to Cairo was rendered prac. 
ticable by the defeat of the French, our traveller pro. 
ceeded to t):at city, where the most interesting objects 
existing were the beautiful young women who had 
been torn by the French soldiers from the harems of 
the bey, and.then, when they evacuated the country, 
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deserted and abandoned to their fate. Here he pro- 
cured a complete copy of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” which, 
with many other works that were so many sealed 
books to him, gave rise to much unavailing regret 
that he had bestowed little or no attention on the Ara- 
bic language. The pyramids he of course admired. 
“‘Without hyperbole,” says he, ‘ they are immense 
mountains ; and when clouds cast shadows over their 
white sides, they are seen passing as upon the sum- 
mits of the Alps.” From the pinnacle of the loftiest 
he dated one of his letters to England, ali of which are 
filled with lively dashing gossip, accompanied with 
rash, headlong, unphilosophical decisions, which the 
reflection of 2 moment, perhaps, might have served 
to dissipate. The news of the capitulation of Alexan- 
dria induced him to hurry back tothe coast. He found 
the French troops still-in the city, but preparing to 
embark with all speed. Great disputes, he says, had 
already arisen between General Hutchinson and Me- 
nou respecting the antiquities and collections of natu- 
ral history which had been made by the French ; the 
former claiming them as public, and the latter refus- 
ing them as private, property. The part performed 
by Clarke himself in this affair, we shall relate in his 
own words :—“ When I arrived in the British camp, 
General Hutchinson informed me that he had already 
stipulated for the stone in question (the Rosetta mar- 
ble), and asked me whether I thought the other lite. 
rary treasures were sufficiently national to be included 
in his demands. You may be sure I urged all the ar- 
guments I could muster to justify the proceeding ; and 
it is clear they are not private property. General Hut- 
chinson sent me to Menou, and charged me to disco- 
ver what national property of that kind was in the 
hands of the French. Hamilton, Lord E)gin’s secre- 
tary, had gone the same morning about an hour be- 
fore, with Colonel Turner of the Antiquarian Society, 
about the hieroglyphic table. I showed my pass at the 
gates, and was admitted. The streets and public places 
were filled with the French troops, in desperate bad 
humour. Our proposals were made known, and backed 
by a menace from the British general, that. he would 
break the capitulation if the proposals were not acceded 
to. The whole corps of sgavans and engineers beset 
Menou; and the poor old fellow, what with us and 
them, was completely hunted. We have been now at 
this work since Thursday the 11th, and I believe have 
succeeded. We found much more in their possession 
than was suspected or imagined. Pointers would not 
range better for game than we have done for statues, 
sarcophagi, maps, MSS., drawings, plans, charts, bo- 
tany, stuffed birds, animals, dried fishes, &c. Savigny, 
who has been years in forming the beautiful collection 
of natural history for the republic, is in despair. 
Therefore we represented to General Hutchinson, that 
it would be the best plan tosend him to England also, 
as the most proper person to take care of the collec- 
tion, and to publish its description, if necessary.” 

No man, I suppose, who has passed beyond the fron- 
tiers of his own country, can fail to have experienced 
frequent depressions of spirit, during which he has 
probably repented him of his wandering habits. But 
Clarke was like a weathercock, now pointing to the 
east, now to the west. In the island of Zea, off the 
promontory of Sunium, he repented heartily of having 
undertaken the voyage to Greece. ‘ Danger, fatigue, 
disease, filth, treachery, thirst, hunger, storms, rocks, 
assassins, these,”’ he exclaims, ‘‘arethe realities” which 
a traveller in Greece meets with! Anon, at Athens, 
he writes, ‘‘ We have been here these three days; we 
sailed into the port of the Pireus after sunset on the 
28th. The little voyage from Cape Sunium to Athens 
is one of the most interesting lever made. Theheight 
of the mountains brings the most distant objects into 
the view, and you are surrounded by beauty and gran- 
deur. The sailors and pilots still give to every thing 
its ancient name, with only a little difference in the 
pronunciation. They show you, as you sail along, 
Hgina and Salamis, Mount Hymettus and Athens, 
and Megara and the mountains of Corinth. ‘The pic- 
ture is the same as it was in the earliest ages of Greece. 
‘rhe Acropolis rises to view as if it were in its most per- 
ject state ; the temples and buildings seem entire ; for 
the eye, in the Saronic Gulf, does not distinguish the 
mjuries which the buildings have suffered ; and na- 
ture, of course, is the same now as she was in the days 
of Themistocles, I cannot tell you what sensations I 
felt—the successions were so rapid, I knew not whe- 
ther tv Jangh or to cry—sometimes I did both. 

“Our happiness is complete: we have forgotten all 
our disasters, and I have half a mind to blot out all 
I have written in the first part of this letter. We 
are in the most comfortable house imaginable, with a 
ve widow and her daughter. You do not know 

usieri. He was my friend in Italy many years ago. 
Think what a joy to find him here, presiding over the 
troop of artists, architects, sculptors, and excavators, 
that Lord Elgin has sent here to work for him. He 
is the most celebrated artist at present in the world. 
Pericles would have deified him. He attends us every 
where, and Pausanias himself would not have made 
a better cicerone. i . 

“ Athens exceeds all that ever has been written or 
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it; because having never seen any thing like it, I must 
become more familiar with so much majesty before I ¢ 
can describe it. I am no longer to lament the voyage 
I lost with Lord Berwick ; because it is exactly that 
which a man should see das¢ in histravels. Itis even 
with joy I consider it is perhaps the end of all my 
admiration. We are lucky in the time of our being 
here. The popularity of the English name gives us 
access to many things which strangers, before were 
prohibited from visiting, and the great excavations 
that arc going on discover daily some hidden trea- 
sures. Rome is almost as insignificant in comparison 
with Athens as London with Rome; and one regrets 
the consciousness that no probable union of circum- 
stances will ever again carry the effects of human la- 
bour to the degree of perfection they have attained 
here.” 

Not one, after this, will accuse Clarke of being de- 
ficient in enthusiasm; but this is not all. Onreach- 
ing the summit of Parnassus, he bursts forth into 
expressions of admiration, which, if they were not 
justified by the sublime beauty of the scenes themselves, 
or by the historical glory with which they must be 
eternally associated, would be absurd. ‘‘ It is neces- 
sary to forget all that has preceded—all the travels of 
my life—all I ever imagined—all lever saw! Asia 
—LEgypt—the Isles—Italy—the Alps—whatever you 
will! Greece surpasses all! Stupendous in its ruins! 
—awful in its mountains !—captivating in its vales— 
bewitching in its climate. Nothing ever equalled it 
—no pen can describe it—no pencil can pourtray it! 

“7 know not when we shall get to Constantinople. 
We are as yet only three days’ distance from Athens ; 
and here we sit on the top of Parnassus, in a little 
sty, full of smoke, after wandering for a fortnight in 
Attica, Beotia, and Phocis. We have been in every 
spot celebrated in ancient story—in fields of slaughter 
and in groves of song. I shall grow old in telling 
you the wonders of this country. Marathon, Thebes, 
Platea, Leuctra, Thespia, Mount Helicon, the grove 


‘and he was wholly absorbed by chemistry. 


of the Muses, the cave of Trophonius, Cheronea, 
Orchomene, Delphi, the Castalian fountain, Parnas- 
sus; we have paidour vows in all! But what is most 
remarkable, in Greece there is hardly a spot which 
hath been particularly dignified, that is not also 
adorned by the most singular beauties of nature. In- 


| dependently of its history, each particular object is 


interesting.” 

From Athens they proceeded by land to Constan- 
tinople through ancient Thrace, by a route partly 
trodden by Pococke. After a short stay at this city, 
they directed their course homewards through Rou- 
melia, Austria, Germany, and France, and arrived 
in England after an absence of upwards of three years. 
Cripps now returned for a short period to his family, 
and Clarke, who had by this time acquired an im- 
mense reputation, took up his residence at Cambridge, 
where, with very few intervals of absence, he re- 
mained nearly twenty years. He was very soon re- 
joined by his pupil, the completing of whose educa- 
tion, together with the arranging of his curiosities 
and antiquities, and the composition of his travels, 
fully occupied his leisure for some time. A statue of 
Ceres, which our traveiler had dug up, and sent home 
from Greece, was presented, on his return, to the uni- 
versity ; in consequence of which the degree of LL.D. 
was conferred upon Clarke, and that of M.A. upon 
his companion. 

In 1805, Dr Clarke published a ‘“‘ Dissertation on 
the Sarcuphagus in the British Museum,” which, 
though necessarily neglected by the public, is said to 
have given considerable satisfaction to the learned, 
and procured for its author many valuable acquaint- 
ances. Another, and a very different subject, em- 
ployed his mind throughout a great part of the follow- 
ing year. This was no less a thing than matrimony ; 
which, as soon as the idea got footing in his brain, 
occupied his ardent imagination to the exclusion of 
every thing else. His suit, however, was successful. 
The lady of his choice became his wife; and to in- 
crease this piece of good fortune, two livings, for he 
had entered into orders, were presented him by his 
friends, the one shortly before, and the other imme- 
diately after, his marriage. He now occupied himself 
with lectures on mineralogy, which were delivered at 
the university to crowded audiences, and were a 
source of considerable profit. This, as he expected, 
led to his appointment as professor of mineralogy ; 
and “thus,” says Mr Otter, “ were his most sanguine 
wishes crowned with success ; and thus were his spirit 
and perseverance rewarded with one of the rarest 
and highest honours which the university could be- 
stow.” 

Dr Clarke now began to think of turning the trea- 
sures he had picked up in his travels to account; he 
sold his MSS. to the Bodleian Library at Oxford for 
1.1000, and his Greek coins to Mr Payne Knight for 
one hundred guineas. ‘The publication of his travels 
next followed, and produced him a clear sum of 
1.6595. - In the year 1814, his old passion for tra- 
velling revived, and an expedition was projected into 
the Grecian Archipelago, for the purpose of collecting 
antiquities, manuscripts, &c. But he was overruled 
by his friends, who probably believed that his consti- 
tution was now unequal to the fatigue which would 
be the inevitable attendant on such a mission. To 
this scheme he would appear to have been urged by 
the extravagant manner in which he had for some 
time lived; but a more practicable, or at least a more 


reducing his expénses, and living within his income. 
This he had the courage to undertake and execute, 
and from that day forward seems tv have led the life 
of a sensible man. His passion now took a new turn, 
In Sep- 
tember 1816 he wrote as follows to a friend :—‘‘I sa- 
crificed the whole month of August to chemistry. Oh 
how. I did work! It was delightful play to me, and 
[stuck to it day and night. At last, having blown 
off both my eyebrows and eyelashes, and nearly blown 
out both my eyes, I ended with a bang that shook all 
the houses round my lecture-room. The Cambridge 
paper has told you the result of all this alchemy, for 
I have actuslly decomposed the earths, and obtained 
them in a metallic form.” 

The constitution of this enthusiastic traveller and 
man of letters could not endure this continued high- 
wrought mental excitement ; and he died on the 9th 
of March 1822.—<Abridged from Lives of Celebrated 
Travellers. % 
SSF 

PRONUNCIATION. 

THE inhabitants of the Scottish border counties, par- 
ticularly in Roxburghshire, have a peculiar way of 
using the letter @, which, as the English use itin gall, 
they generally pronounce asin gale. The following 
dialogue, which passed a few years ago, at the inn at 
Hawick, between a gentleman travelling for a mercan- 
tile house in London, and a female servant who had 
just conducted him to the travellers’ room, will serve 
as an illustration :— 

Traveller.—Send the waiter here. 

Servant.—Yes, sir—(goes out, but returns almost 
immediately.) What kind 0’ weiter do you want, sir ? 

Traveller.—Kind of waiter! Why, how many 
kinds have you ? 

Servant.—T way, sir; waiter-waiter and wall-waiter. 

Traveller.—W aiter-waiter and wall-waiter! And 
pray what is the particular distinction ? 

Servant.—Distinction, sir ? Ou, the yin 1s soft and 
guid for washin’, and the other hard and pleasant for 
drinkin’. 

Our traveller was at a stand-still; he was literally 
doneup. At last he desired the female to send both 
before him, that he might judge for himself, which she 
accordingly did; but his surprise came to a climax 
when she presented him with two jugs, which she said 
contained the waiters he desired. After no little trou- 
ble he discovered that the good people of Hawick pra- 
nounced the words water and waiter alike, and that 
the only difference between waiter-waiter ‘and wall- 
waiter was, that the one was water from the river (or 
water), and the other water from the well (or wall). 
As for ‘‘ waiting waiters” they had ‘nane’’—they 
were a’ “ waiting maids.” The item for “ fush’ at 
the end of the traveller’s bill was a tickler; but mine 
hostess contrived to explain it by saying, ‘‘ it was an- 
swering the bell, cleanin’ his shoon, and sick-like.” 


ANTIQUITY OF WHISKY. 

There is pretty good evidence for supposing that no 
less'a person than Osiris, the great god of Egypt, was 
the first distiller of whisky on record ; for the Exyptians 
had, from time almost immemorial, a distillation or 
brewage from barley, called by the Greeks barley-wine, 
not inferior, they say, in flavour, and superior in 
strength, to wine. Allusion is made to this liquor in 
several passages of ancient writers. The poor people 
of Egypt drank it instead of wine, and were wont to 
intoxicate themselves with it, just as our poorer peo- 
ple do with whisky. Jt seems also to have been no 
stranger to the Hebrews; for reference is certainly 
made to it in the Old Testament, under the name of 
‘strong drink,” stronger than wine, and resorted to 
by determined drinkers for the sake of inebriation. 
Among the Celte in Spain and France, it seems to 
have been common as a substitute for wine; Polybius 
speaks of a certain Celtic king of part of Iberia, or 
Spain, who affected great court pomp, and had in the 
middle of ‘his hall golden and silver bowls full of this 
barley-wine, of which his guests and courtiers sipped 
or quatfed at their pleasure—a custom which, it is said, 
for many a century prevailed among his Celtic de- 
scendants, the reguli chiefs of our Scottish Highlands, 
The antiquity of this distillation is proved by the 
Egyptian tradition which ascribed its invention to’ 
Osiris. It may not improbably be supposed that the 
Egyptians communicated the invention to the Baby- 
lonians and Hebrews, who transmitted it northwards 
to the Thracians and Celte of Spain and Gaul, who, 
in their migrations north-westwards, carried it along 
with them into Ireland and our Scottish Highlands, 
Aristotle entertained an extraordinary notion of this 
potation. Those intoxicated with it, he says, tall on 
the back part ef their heads; whereas those drunk 
with wine fall on their faces ! 

EPIGRAM. 

Lieutenant Charles Gray, of his majesty’s marine 
corps, and author of a volume of poems chiefly in the 
Scottish language, was once obliged by the boatmen at 
Deal to pay an exorbitantly high fee for carrying him 
out to his vessel. Recollecting that this was the scene’ 
of Gay’s well-known marine ballad, he immediately 
penned the following epigram :— 

When black-eyed Susan came on board— 

If from the beach the Deal-men barged her— 
I wish it had been on record, 

How much those smuggling fellows charged her, 
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MILES ATHERTON. 

THERE are many beautiful little dwellings of indus- 
trious men scattered through the suburbs of Manches- 
ter; and none who have viewed with consideration 
their honeysuckled walls and the flowery gardens in 
which they stand, just out of the reach of the smoke 
and stir of the town, will doubt the good feeling and 
intelligence of the working classes. Manufactures 
have by no means that deteriorating influence on the 
character which some moralists would draw in such 
frightful colours. Industry at the loom may not be 
so poetical as industry at the plough, but surely it is 
not less intellectual, In manufacturing districts, 
where multitudes are gathered together, the vice that 
exists will force itself painfully on observation, while 
retired virtue often escapes notice: and in the din is- 
suing at evening from the licensed haunts of the pro- 
fligate, the passer-by is apt to forget the stillness of 
many a neighbouring fireside, where the operative is 
sitting happy with his wife and children, reading per- 
haps aloud, for their instruction and his own, or eeking 
out, should wages be low, the week’s means by an oc- 
casional by-hour of skill and ingenuity. 

In one of those dwellings, for which, if beautiful be 
too strong an epithet, let us substitute neat and com- 
fortable, Miles Atherton had lived for ten years, and 
in his own little world of labour, had enjoyed an equal 
contentment—the only human felicity. His wife was 
from Scotland, the daughter of a shepherd—brought, 
when just woman-grown, from her native pastoral 
braes into the midst of a new life. But in the watch- 
fulness of affection, she soon became familiarised with 
objects and occupations very different from every thing 
about her father’s house, and in a few years the mur- 
mur of the sylvan Jed visited her ear only in some 
Sabbath dream. The working days were exclusively 
filled with delights and duties, joys and griefs, born 
and dying within the room where her husband and 
her children slept. Her parents had both died since 
she left Scotland ; and though Mary Atherton and a 
few distant relations still mutually lived in each other’s 
memory, yet in time and separation the living are al- 
most like the dead, and, as they sometimes rise, from 
oblivion, are but pleasant phantoms. But seldom as 
Mary Atherton, perhaps, now. thought of Scotland, 
her simple and heartfelt voice spoke of her birth be- 
yond the border, and now and then a wanderer from 
the “‘ north countrie,”’ directed by neighbours to her 
house, repaid her charities by telling her that he had 
been in her native parish, had seen the spire of the 
kirk, and the plaided shepherds on the hill. 


The evil of poverty is not in the suffering with 
which it wrings the heart, but in the poison which it 
too often mingles with the affections, Bread steeped 
in tears it is difficult to eatin thankfulness; and there 
1s no blessing in the prayer in which there is no pre- 
sent hope. When earth stops its bounty, we despair 
of help from heaven ; and the piety which worshipped 
God by the warm hearth, faints over the dead embers. 
The change on our whole moral nature may be slow, 
but itis sure. Hach successive day is darkened and 
disturbed to the sullen or angry heart; beloved ob- 
jects lose their charm ; and things formerly abhorrent 
to our nature possess a spell over us which, loathsome 
though it be, we cannot break, and under whose in- 
fatuation we hurry on to guilt, despair, and death. 
For three months Miles Atherton was poor—miserably 
poor; and in other three, just as winter came, with 
all its severities, he was also profligate, miserably pro- 
fligate. His pretty children, a boy and a girl, were 
taken from school; their mother’s face had under- 
gone a change like that of many years’ sickness ; and 
their house, so long the pride of the suburban village, 
looked as if it were uninhabited. 


Mary Atherton, before the neighbours, endeavoured 
to look cheerful, and an honest pride sometimes sup- 
ported her when better feelings had worked themselves 
out; but that strength was of avail only in the open 
daylight. When the door was shut, she often sat for 
hours without moving, in a sort of blind resignation ; 
for the little work she could get or was able to do, 
could procure so small a portion of the very necessa- 
ries of life, that she took it up only in hurried snatches, 
and would lay it down again in despair, when her eyes 
met those of her pining and sickly children. Misery 
had made her husband hard-hearted—almost brutal ; 
so that often at midnight she trembled to unlatch the 
door for him, and dared not, till he slept, approach his 
bosom. Yet the poor creature loved him as well— 
better than ever; and kisses and tears he knew not of 
fell on his haggard countenance, disturbed even in his 
dreams. The time for advice or reproaches was gone 
by, and her last hope was in meek silence and uncom- 
plaining sorrow. 

One morning the unhappy man took his boy by the 
hand, and little Alec allowed himself to be led away 
without ever once venturing to look into his father’s 
face. Fear had not quelled love in that innocent 
heart, but it had sunk its expression in his down- 
cast eyes ; and now he walked along as if conscious of 
some crime, and about to receive punishment. His 
father stopped on a bridge over a eanal, and placing 
the boy beside him on the ledge, looked on him in 
gloomy silence. It was a lonely place—the water 
brown and muddy—and little Alec began, he knew not 
why, to weep. His father, incensed at the wailing 
sound, and distracted by an evil conscience, struck him 
on the face, and in an instant the child was silent ; 
for this was the first time he had thus felt the hand 


| unheard in her swoon. 


that used to stroke down so gently his hair over his 
forehead; and pain, fear, and wonder, checked sigh 
and speech. In a little while he heard his father 
groan, and then was lifted up on his bosom, and there 
forgot that cruelty as if it had never been. “‘ Alec, 
my little Alec, would you be afraid to die?”’ “ Yes, 
to be drowned, father ; but not to die in my bed, with 
you and mother praying beside me, as you did when 
I had the fever in spring.” A grim and hideous fi- 
gure stood before them at these words, and, after some 
talking in a low voice, which the child feared to listen 
to, he felt himself alone in the grasp of a fiend, for his 
father had suddenly disappeared. 


The winter came and went, and the mother knew 
not what had becomeof her sweet Alec, or if he were, 
as her husband said, yet alive in this miserable world. 
“Our boy is alive; but I could not support him, as 
you know, and he is apprenticed where he will do well 
enough, as the world goes, though he will have his 
hardships.” How she herself was able to outlive all 
these months, was a mystery—an upbraiding to her 
weary spirit; for, surely, she often thought, had not 
other wretckedness killed all love within her, she had 
long since been in the churchyard. All that the 
kindness of her poor neighbours could do was lost upon 
her, and she accepted their charity without gratitude. 
They wondered how she was kept alive, for no one 
ever saw her ata meal; and often, on the bitterest 
days, there was not a spark of fire inthe house. Her 
daughter was frequently wiled away into other dwell- 
ings, and fed and warmed: but the mother kept her 
room, like a ghost, and was often seen, by persons 
looking through the window, leaning with her head 
on the Bible, which she was nowise able to read, for 
her eyesight had failed her, and she was almost.as one 
of the blind. ‘‘Oh, Mary, leave your worthless hus. 
band, and become one of us,’ sometimes said her best 
friend—herself with a large family, and very, very 
poor; but the wife strove to straighten her crouching 
frame at these words, and said, in a hollow whisper, 
‘* Never, never, till he lay me in my grave.” 

It was the evening of a spring holiday; and for a 
brief space forgetting, or at least laying aside their 
sorrows, almost every family, in street and lane, had 
gone out for amusement. Low as wages were, and 
provisions dear, parents Jaid out something on their 
own dress and that of their children, that they might 
not seem worse off than they really were; and sights 
and sounds of merriment were rife through the suburb. 
Mary suffered her daughter to join the festivities—at 
least she made no answer to the richly-ribboned dame 
who came to invite her solitary child; and then fell 
back into that stupor which, to many eyes, often ap- 
peared to be a mid-day sleep. But the influence of 
this annual spring-holiday could not be wholly unfelt, 
far gone as she was in woe and want; and as the merry 
minstrelsy passed the door, she opened her eyes, and 
for one blessed moment thought she beheld little Alec, 
with some flowers wreathed round his hat, and danc- 
ing in his glee; but the vision and the music died 
away together, and she only uttered, ‘‘ Perhaps it was 
his ghost !”’ 

In an hour there was a knock at the door, which 
then slowly opened, and a soldier came in, seemingly 
off along march. ‘* Are you Mary Atherton ?” said 
he, with a kind voice. ‘Yes; [ am Mary Ather- 
ton: has my husband enlisted ; and is he going away 
toa foreign country? Oh! that he could be suffered 
to stay for a week or two, and then he would have no 
widow to forsake.” “‘ I have come, my good woman, 
to tell you good tidings of your lost boy; his name, he 
says, is Alec, and he is not far off.” He was indeed 
near at hand; for almost while the soldier was speak- 
ing, Alec was upon his mother’s bosom—not in her 
arms—for they hung lifelessly—but in her bosom, and 
upon her neck; and perhaps his sobbings were not 


The mother recovered her senses, but not her speech; 
she held him now fast in her arms, as if about to bear 
him away from devouring fire; she loved more in that 
one dreadful clasp than she had ever loved in her whole 
life; and the thought of the great God was along with 
that of her first-born ; so too was forgiveness of her 
husband—penitence for her impious sorrows, willing- 
ness now to die—and a, desire—oh, how profound !— 
of yet a few days, months, years, of this mortal life ! 

A few words from her boy told the tale of a whole 
winter’s miseries. A father had sold his child into 
slavery! All those pretty curls were gone, whose 
golden lustre had once been the joy of a proud mother’s 
heart; the roses had left his cheek; and his little 
hands were wasted to the very bone, and covered with 
scars and wounds; his voice was low and timid, as if 
terror had pitched its key; but still, in all that rue- 
ful change, it was the same cheek, the same forehead, 
the same hair, the same hands, the same voice, the 
same smile! ‘‘O bitter, bitter cold—dreadful, more 
dreadful heat—and cruel, cruel stifling of that sweet 
breath, hast thou, my blessed Alec, too long endured ! 
Yet beautiful is my boy as ever; nor think that I 
could not have known my boy had I seen him all be- 
grimed in his wretchedness—heard but his small pat- 
tering footsteps—had it been even in the uttermost 
parts of the earth !” 


The soldier who had rescued the poor sweep from 


slavery now rose to depart. The grateful mother be- 


gan to request him to take some refreshment, and then 
her voice all at once ceased, 


—‘ You have brought riches into the house of po- 


After a pause she said, 


a 
verty, for we have not at this blessed moment one 


morsel of bread !” 
Mary was now left alone with her restored son, and 
that cold, dreary, desolate chamber was to her like one 


of the many mansions in the house of her heavenly 


father. With what divine happiness did she gaze on 
him kneeling once more by the bedside, and saying 
distinctly his unforgotten prayer! Hardly could she 
believe that he had indeed been brought back to her 
from the dreadful darkness of some remote region, till 
she lay down and took him into her bosom. Wearied 
and worn with his long journey homewards, and all 
at once made perfectly happy after,so many hortid 
months, the boy soon fell asleep, and his warm breath 
thrilled through his mother’s heart, to the entire pos- 
session of all its affections, and utter oblivion of allits 
long distress. 

When little Alice came home from the merriment, 
her smiles met with a joyful return, that startled 
the affectionate girl with a new kind of Mi&ppiness. 
Awe-struck by the face of her long-lost brother, co- 
vered with the placid light of sleep, Alice muttered not 
a word, as her mother withdrew the curtain, saying, 
“Bless Ged for his return.” In a few minutes she 
was laid by his side, and, without awaking him, placed 
her little arm softly across his neck, and, closing her 
eyes, soon beheld him in the pastime of her innocent 
dreams. No fire burned on the hearth—not even a 
rushlight twinkled—but the moonshine filled the 
chamber with a sweet, solemn, and sacred light, and 
all within was thankfulness, piety, and peace. ; 

“Not yet gone to bed !”? said Miles Atherton, with 
a harsh voice, as he entered the room in that reckless 
and_violent manner habitual to the profligate. His 
wifg@ was now above the power of fear—no beating at 
her heart—no trembling in her limbs; for the com- 


} forter had been with her, and there was such an ex- 


pression of blessedness on her countenance, as the 
moonlight showed it pale, wan, sunken, but rejoicing, 
that the wretched intruder was fixed in amazement, 
and calmed by the unexpected and inexplicable change 
of every feature. ‘‘ Look here, my beloved husband, 
look here—look here !”” and he beheld Alec and Alice 
fast asleep, and locked in each other’s arms. ‘‘ Yes, 
father, I love you—forgive you; will you let me kiss 
you, father!” murmured the boy, buried in a pro- 
found dream; and the sweet broken voice brought the 
sinner on his knees, as if God’s own hand had smitten 
him with sudden death. 

Hours passed away, and the grey light of dawn 
saw husband and wife yet kneeling as in morning 
prayer. Mercy and forgiveness are the attributes of 
the Eternal, and, like an effluence from his Spirit, 
may be breathed from one human heart to another, 
destroying both grief and guilt. Remorse had long 
preyed upon its victim, but now he was delivered up 
to penitence. Evil found now no abiding-place in his 
spirit; and after many sudden visits—many ghost- 
like hauntings and midnight knockings at its gate, 
forsook it for ever—leaving but a salutary and moni- 
tory dreadof itsreturn. Ina few months the summer 
flowers were again bright in the garden, ‘and cluster- 
ing round the porch; and before the summer was 
gone, as the family, in decent apparel, walked duly 
every Sabbath to church, the neighbours had almost 
entirely forgotten how grievously one had erred, and 
all had been afflicted. But it was on the Sabbath-day 
that the penitential man most remembered all his sins 5 
and in its blessed freedom from worldly cares, he then 
communed with his own heart, and knew that it had 
been desperately wicked. His son’s face wasa perpetual 
memento of his guilt, but one that he loved to look on ; 
and the beauty of returning health on that other face 
which, ia itsmost deadly wanness, never had upbraided 


| him, reminded him, almost every time it smiled, of 


the long-continued cruelty that had nearly brought it 
to the dust. But contrition settled down within his 
heart; for he felt as if he had finally made his peace 
with God, and that the past ought to be remembered 
only for sake of the future.—Janus. 


SIMPLE HABITS OF LIFE. 

A manufacturer of Paisley, after a long life of se- 
vere toil, and little indulgence in the comforts of life, 
was suddenly enriched at last by the death ef a rela- 
tive in the West Indies, who bequeathed him the bulk 
of his fortune. The old man was soon afterwards at 
Edinburgh, where he happened to be introduced to 
the celebrated Lord Monboddo, to whom, at the same 
time, the story of his late acquisition of fortune was 
related. ‘ Then,” said Monboddo, contemplating the 
spare figure of his new acquajntance, “ you ought to 
live generously ; you and your wife should begin*to 
take a glass or two of wine, and otherwise improve 
your diet a little.” “Ay, auld man,” said the Paisley 
weaver, evidently thinking the advice completely an- 
ticipated by the alteration he had already effected in 
his system of domestic economy, “ we tak parritch and 
sweet milk to our supper.” 

The elder Sir William Forbes, banker in Edin- 
burgh, and a very polite man, was one afternoon leav- 
ing the bank, about four o’clock, with a plain country 
acquaintance, who had been doing business with him. 
“Good morning,” said Sir William, in parting with 
this person. ‘*Good mornin’ !” cried the other in 
surprise ; “ I got my denner twa hours syne.” © 


THE ATTENDANTS OF A HIGHLAND CHIEF. 
The Gille-corse, or henchman, who closely at- 
tended the person of his chief, and stood behind him 


at table; the Bladair, or spokesman; the Bard; the 
Piobaire, or piper; the Gille-piobaire, the piper’s ser- 
vant, who carried his instrument; the Gille-more, 
who carried the chief’s broadsword ; the Gille-cas- 
fluich, who carried him, when on foot, over the ri- 
vers ; the Gille-comhstraitham, who led his horse in 
rough and dangerous paths; the Gille-trusareis, or 
baggage-man; the Gille-ruithe, or running footman, 
was also an occasional attendant. Besides these, he 
was generally accompanied by several gentlemen, who 
were near relations; and a number of the commoners 
followed him, and partook of the cheer which was 
always provided by the person to whom a visit was 
paid. These large followings, or ¢ails, occasioned an 
act of council to be passed, prohibiting the northern 
lairds from appearing at Edinburgh with so formi- 
dable and inconvenient a retinue. ‘The tails. of the 
Highland chiefs were, however, sufficiently imposing 
on occasion of his majesty’s late visit to Dunedin.— 
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ARCHITECTURE OF THE HUMAN BODY. 


I HAVE just had put into my hands an instructive and 
pleasingly written tract, in a pocket size, entitled “A 
Lecture illustrative of the Architecture of the Human 
Body, intended for the Rising Generation, by H. W. 
Dewhurst.” ce 

‘Man is placed by an all-wise Providence at the 
head of the whole animal creation, who are made sub- 
servient to the gratification of his wants and necessi- 
ties. In him we perceive a great chain of characters 
by which the Almighty has been pleased to distinguish 
him from the inferior classes of animals by whom he 
is daily more or less surrounded, and to whom he 
sembles in many points by their structure and fune- 
tions. The most evident feature is, that man alone is 

intended to walk in the erect posture, an action no 
other creature is capable of performing; whilst the 
structure of the most perfectly formed monkey pre- 
vents the animal sustaining the upright position for 
any length of time without a great effort, or clinging 
to some external support. 

The higher characteristics of man constitute his pe- 
euliarities. He possesses intelligence; and the pro- 
minent features of his mental powers are his aninal 
propensities, by which he is placed on a par with the 
lower animals; thus enabling him to propagate and 
year his offspring, and provide for their necessities— 
his moral sentiments, which govern his animal pas- 
sions, and give him a sense of good and evil—lastly, 
his intellectual faculties, which stamp his importance 
and superiority, as composing the summit of the ani- 
mal kingdom. 

Let us philosophically examine the manner in which 
he is constructed, and we shall find that itis in perfect 
accordance with the most exact mechanical principles. 
Investigating the heart and the blood-vessels, through 
‘which the vital fluid circulates, it is proved to bea 
perfect hydraulic machine, the heart being a most 
powerful engine by which the blood is propelled to the 
extremest part of the body; the lungs constitute an 
inimitable pneumatic apparatus ; the beautiful mem- 
branes and transparent humours of the eye, forming 
an admirable optical instrument ; in the same manner 
are the ears constructed on the most accurate princi- 
ples of acoustics. : 

What an animated being ! how vigorous and power- 
ful! what beautiful and complicated machinery forms 
the graceful column of man !—it being composed of 
bones, articulations or joints, arteries, and veins, 
clothed with muscles and integuments !—how duly 
balanced! how aptly contrived for his various move- 
ments! At the summit of this column the head ap- 
pears, appointed to this high situation as containing 
the seat of sensation, the light of understanding, and 
the faculty of sight. In the cranium, or skull, is si- 
tuated the brain, the organ of the immaterial principle. 
In the brain the mind takes up its residence: here 
she holds communication with all the material things 
around her; from the brain she issues her commands, 
through the agency of the nerves, and’sensations are 
conveyed from all parts of the body to the brain. The 
brain being extremely tender and susceptible of injury, 
the slightest local. compression disturbing its action, it 
was necessary that it should be well protected from 
external violence. 

The skull will frequently bear the most surprising 
degree of mechanical force applied to it without suffer. 
ing any injury. It is composed of eight bones united 
by. dove-tailed lines or sutures; if it had consisted 
only of one bone, it could not have answered every 
purpose for therdefence of the brain, The division of 
the cranium into so many bones enables it to grow 
much faster, and with greater facility. In the early 
feetal state, as the first and second month after we are 
created, that which afterwards becomes the strong 
bony case of the brain exists only as a tough flexible 
membrane. , 

In no other part of animals do we see a greater in- 
stance of mechanical advantage, or lever power, than 
in the lower jaw. The temporal and masseter» mus- 
cles pull almost directly at right angles to the line of 
the jaw; while in most other cases, as in that of the 
deltoid muscle lifting thearm, the muscles act obliquely, 
and with intensity diminished in proportion to their 
obliquity : an object placed between the back teeth is 
compressed with the whole direct power of the strong 
muscles of the jaw. Hence the human jaw can crush 
a body that resists with great force. The deeth form 
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an extraordinary set of chisels and wedges for cutting 
and tearing food. They are covered with a hard sub- 
stance called enamel; on this account the teeth of 
many of the larger animals were used in former times 
for the same purposes as we now use steel, from the 
quantity of earth itcontains. A set of small teeth ap- 
pear soon after birth, and serve the child until the 
sixth or seventh year; these, in the course of time, 
fall out, and are replaced by larger ones, which last 
during a considerable period of our life. The number 
of teeth is only completed when the man and woman 
are full grown, by four more, called wisdom teeth. 

In order to facilitate the various movements of the 
head backward and forward, and in the act of nod- 
ding, looking upward and downward—to effect these 
extensive purposes, it moves as an articulated fulcrum, 
or prop, on which it can turn either backward or for- 
ward, up or down, horizontally to the right or to the 
left. The two first movements are effected by a hinge 
joint fitted to the atlas, or first bone of the neck, but 
limited by ligaments, in its movements backward and 
forward, to prevent suffocation. The horizontal mo- 
tion is effected by a peculiar auxiliary, placed on the 
bone below the first vertebra. It is a process of bone 
resembling a tooth, which fits into a pivot of the bone 
above it, and serves as an axle for the head to turn, 
but only to a limited extent, the muscles on each side 
protecting it from danger. 

The spine, or back bones, are a continuation of the 
vertebrz ; its various use¢ and amazing powers can 
never be wholly investigated ; yet the reflective man 
ean perceive sufficient of the magnificent design to 
compel him to adore and venerate the superior excel- 
lence of his God ! 

The spine, in figure, resembles, in some degree, an 
Italic s, and consists of twenty-four vertebre, or bones, 
joined together by smooth rubbing surfaces, and con- 
nected to each other by very strong intervening carti- 
lages, more correctly termed intervertebral substance, 
which is extremely pliable, allowing great motion to 
the bones, and preventing their separation from one 
another, which would be followed by a material in- 
jury to the spinal marrow, and consequently to the 
destruction of life. The spine is the centre pillar on 
the top of which the head is situated ; its use is to con- 
tain a prolongation of the brain, called the spinal mar- 
row, which is of the greatest importance to animal 
life: if it is injured in the slightest degree, immedi- 
ate death, or a paralysis of the parts below the injured 
portion, are the consequences. 

From the spinal marrow, the nerves supplying some 
of the principal organs in the chest, abdomen, and in- 
ferior extremities, receive their origin. The spine af- 
fords support to all the muscles of the trunk; the ribs 
are articulated into the vertebrz of the back. 

There are twenty-four bones in the human spine, 
joined to each other by broad bases; in some parts 
these bases are shallower than in others, according as 
they are to serve more immediately either the pur- 
poses of flexibility or strength. In the back, where 
strength is most wanted, they are firmer than in the 
loins, where flexibility is necessary ; and still firmer 


|in the neck, where the erect posture is chiefly re- 


quired. Each of these bones is perforated through 
the middle, and so placed over and under those next to 
it, as to form a close canal for the medullary substance. 
Te. prevent this passage from being disturbed on 
change of posture, by the vertebra shifting over one 
another, these bones are supplied with cartilages, 
which, being elastic and yielding, allow of these mo- 
tions without separation of the bones themselves. 

I may mention a curious fact, but yetatruism, that 
we are taller in the morning when we rise from our 
bed, than when we retire to it—for this reason, the 
weight of the body compresses the cartilages between 
the bones of the spine, which are restored partly by 
their elasticity, and partly from the superincumbent 
weight being removed during the horizontal position 
we assume when at rest. 

On the various joints of the bones much of their 
different effects depend. Hach is mechanical, and re- 
solvable by human reason. There are two principal 


| sorts of joints; viz. ball and socket, and the hinge- 


joint ; one or other is used according to the extent of 
motion required. At the knee (the most complicated 
in structure) a hinge answers the purpose of moving 
the leg backwards and forwards; at the hip, a ball 
and socket serve to co-operate with the motion of the 
leg, and to move the limb to the right or left in any 
requéred position. The shoulder-joint is a ball and 
socket; but the socket here is very shallow, with a 
cartilage round its margin, while the cup of the thigh 
bone is very concave, and formed of more solid mate- 
rials. These differences agree with the situations of 
each of them, and the purposes they are separately to 
answer ; for as the one is a principal instrument of 
motion, the shallowness of the socket, and the flexibi- 
lity of the cartilage, form its motion; whilein the thigh 
and leg, which are to support the body, firmness is 
likewise necessary, which has been conceived in the 
conformation of the joints connected with them. In 
all the joints of the body, the ends of the bones are 
covered with cartilage, to prevent injury by the fric- 
tion of hard substances. The ball, or head ofthe thigh 
bone, is tipped, and the cup lined, with this yielding 
substance: and the hip joint is protected by it. Each 
joint is supplied with a fluid denominated by anato- 
mists synovia, by butchers, joint oi/, which prevents 
the dreadful effects of friction. _ 

‘Having considered the joints on which animal mo- 
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tions depend, we may next contemplate the mecha- 
nism by which these motions are generated and sup- 
ported. The muscles and their tendons are not only 
constitutionally endowed to generate and regulate 
motion, but also differently constructed for these pur- 
poses, according to the movement required and the 
instruments used. 

Muscles in general are pairs (with one or two ex- 
ceptions we find them single, as the circular muscle of 
the mouth, &c.); their number has been estimated at 
two hundred and eighty-nine; but as they are the 
same on both sides, this must be doubled, which makes 
five hundred and seventy-eight, an enumeration which 
is pretty nearly correct. All animal motion is effected 
by muscles. They are divided into two great classes, 
viz. the voluntary and involuntary; those under the 
influence of the will, as the muscles of the arm and 
leg, &c.; and those whose action is independent of 
the will, as the heart, &c. which is merely a hollow 
muscle for the purpose of receiving the blood, and pro- 
pelling it by means of arteries to all part of the body. 
Each muscle has an antagonist muscle; viz. one that 
acts in a direction contrary to the other: one muscle 
throws the arm out, which is called the extensor; the 
other bends the arm, and is called the flexor; one 
muscle relaxes, while the other contracts. Nothing 
is satisfactorily known about muscular contraction : 
this physiological question is not decided. The mus- 
cles are supplied with nervous energy by means of 
white cords, called nerves, which arise from the brain 
and spinal marrow ; we know nothing of the nature 
of this principle circulating in nerves; we can only 
witness its effects. That nervous energy is necessary 
to the healthy performance of the various functions of 
the body, there can be no doubt. Digestion, secretion, 
sight, hearing, smelling, tasting, &c. cannot be effected 
if the nerve of communication between their respective 
functions and the brain be divided. 

The body is supported by the blood, which is cir- 
culated by means of tubes denominated arteries and 
veins ; the former carrying it from, and the latter re- 
turning it to, the heart, which organ gives a motion 
to the arteries, synchronous with the heart itself, and 
extending to the extremest ramification in the body; 
this motion we denominate the pulse. Thus is man 
a complete piece of machinery, the whole of which is 
put into action by means of a power derived from the 
brain through the agency of its nerves. The vital 
fluid passes from the heart into the lungs in a state 
dangerous to the preservation of life, being loaded with 
carbon, which it gives off in these organs ; on receiv-~ 
ing a due proportion of oxygen from the atmosphere, 
the blood becomes purified, and fit for the support of 
animal life. It cireulates front the heart of a bright 
searlet colour, and returns again to this organ of a red. 
dish black, united with a great quantity of carbon, 
which it has obtained in the course of its circulation, 
after it has performed the trifold offices of secretion, 
nutrition, and wivification, or the preservation of life; 
while the digestive organs perform their due officés; 
create the various secretions, and form new blood in 
lieu of that which is expended. 

The blood in an adult human body has been esti-« 
mated to circulate throughout the whole system in 
four hours, or about six times in the course of a single 
day. _Its quantity has been estimated by Bartholine 
to be about twenty-four pounds, and Sir Charles Bell 
considers thirty-three pounds as the average propor- 
tion, but in my opinion its exact quantity can never 
be truly ascertained. : 

By means of the beautiful mechanism of the heart 
and lungs is the important function of the circulation 
of the blood accomplished; and there is no portion 


| of physiological research which displays greater per- 


fection of design, a more admirable and splendid 
contrivance, or more ingenious machinery, than is 
exhibited in the formation of the heart and its vessels. 
The/exquisite construction of even the most minute 
organ, and the harmonious sympathy pervading the 
whole, are objects of wonder, and must ever excite the 
veneration and admiration of all who delight to search 
after and contemplate the more elaborate works and 
unerring operations of the great Author of Nature. 

I have already stated that an animal body is sup- 
ported by means of blood, which is carried from the 
heart by means of tubes called arteries, and circulated 
by these through all parts of the body, and conveyed 
back again to the heart by veins. The nutritious 
portions of the various kinds of food we daily swallow 
are converted into blood. After masticating our 
food, it mixes with the saliva of the mouth, and is con 
veyed in a pulpy state to the stomach; it is there 
acted upon by a juice secreted by glands within the 
coats of the stomach, called gastric juice, whicb con- 
verts the food into chyle; it then passes fram the 
stomach in this state into the large intestine, called the 
duodenum, where the nutritive part becomes separated 
from the feculent, and is converted into chyme, a subs 
stance resembling milk, which enters into a large 
vessel called the thoracic duct, and passes upwards to 
its termination in a large vein near the neck, where 
it is converted into blood. This blood is not adapted 
for the nourishment of the body without passing 
through the lungs, where it is acted upon by the 
oxygen of the atmosphere, and becomes oxygenated, 
converted into arterial blood, in which state it nuurishes 
the human body. 

The organs of sense arethe instruments by which we 
enjoy intercourse with the external world; and first, 

The organ of vision. In man and the higher orders 
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of animals, they are two in number, situated in ca- 
vities formed by certain bones of the cranium and face. 
They are furnished with muscles that move it in every 
direction, and surrounded by a very soft delicate spe- 
cies of fat, which protects them and yields to them in 
all of their movements. The eye is composed of a 
series of tunics, some of which are transparent, con- 
taining diaphaous humours, through which the rays of 
light are transmitted to the retina, and enables us to 
perceive objects around us. There are appendages, as 
the eyebrow, &c. whose offices are to preserve the eye 
trom injury. 

2. The organ of hearing, a most beautiful but com- 
plicated piece of mechanism, is divided into the exter- 
naland internal ear, by the musculus tympani, ordrum 
of the ear. The former is on the outside and well 
known, the latter is contained within the petrous pro- 
cess, or internal portion of the bone. The -limits of 
this lecture, however, will not permit me to give even 
a concentrated description of this organ. 

3. The organ of smelling. The seat of this sense ix 
in the cavity of the nose, in which a delicate vascular 
membrane is distributed throughout its extent, and 
upon which the olfactory nerves are ramified in great 
numbers. Its office is the detection of fragrant and 
unpleasant odours, and to secrete a mucus for its de- 
fence. 

4, The organ of taste. It would be waste of words 
to describe the form and situation of the tongue. Be. 
sides constituting the organ of taste, it presents a 
most interesting subject to the physiologist and pa- 
thologist, from the concern it has in the functions of 
mastication, deglutition, and articulation. Its bulk is 
composed of numerous muscles. It is covered by the 
continuation of the membrane of the mouth. At the 
tip, edges, and upper surface of this organ, there are 
numerous projecting processes, called papillez, and in 
these the sense of taste resides. 

5. The organ or sense of touch. The whole exter- 
nal surface of the body is covered with a strong elastic 
integument, called the skin. Anatomists divide this 
into two layers, of which the internal is termed the 
true skin, while the external is called the scarf skin ; 
a third layer can only be demonstrated in negroes, in 
which the colour is said to reside; this layer is called 
the rete mucosum: it also exists in Europeans, but it 
is difficult to demonstrate. The use of the skin is to 
afford protection and support to the organs beneath it, 
and to exercise a function necessary for our comfort, 
viz. the exhalation of a gas, the exudation of the per- 
spirable matter. 


HUMAN STRENGTH. 
As an appropriate accompaniment to the foregoing 


article, we are tempted to present the following anec- 
dotes of the power of the human frame, which we de- 
rive from a delightful volume, just published in the 
Family Library, by our countryman Sir David Brew- 
ster, entitled “‘ Letters on Natural Magic.” The 
feats which immediately follow relate to Thomas Top- 
ham, who exhibited about a century ago, being 31 
years of age, and 5 feet 10 inches high :— 


1. Having rubbed his fingers with cval-ashes to 
keep them from slipping, he rolled up a very strong 
and large pewter plate. 2. Having laid sevenor eight 
short and strong pieces of tobacco pipe on the first and 
third finger, he broke them by the force of his middle 
finger. 3. He broke the bowl of a strong tobacco 
pipe placed between his first and third finger, by press- 
ing his fingers together sideways. 4. Having thrust 
such another bowlunder his garter, his legs being bent, 
he broke it to pieces by the tendons of his hams, without 
altering the bending of hisleg. 5. He lifted with his 
teeth, and held in a horizontal position fora consider- 
able time, a table six feet long, with half a hundred- 
weight hanging attheend of it. The feet of the table 
rested against his knees. 6. Holding in his right 
hand an iron kitchen-poker, three feet long and three 
inches round, he struck upon his bare left arm, be- 
tween the elbow and the wrist, till he bent the poker 
nearly toa right angle. 7. Taking a similar poker, 
and holding the ends of it in his hands, and the mid_ 
dle against the back of his neck, he brought both ends 
of it together before him, and then pulled it almost 
straight again. This last feat was the most difficult, 
because the muscles which separate the arms harizon- 
tally from each other are not so strong as those which 
bring them together. §&. He broke a rope about two 
inches in circumference, which was partly wound 
about a cylinder four inches in diameter, having fas- 
tened the other end of it to straps that went over his 
shoulder. 9. Dr Desaguliers saw him lift a rolling- 
stone of about 800 lbs. weight, with his hands only, 
standing in a frame above it, and taking hold of a 
frame fastened to it. Hence Dr Desaguliers gives the 
following relative view of the strengths of individuals. 


Strength of the weakest men . . 125 lbs. 
Strength of very strong men . . 400 
Strength of Topham of (Ue 800 


The weight of Topham was about 200. 


One of the most remarkable and inexplicable ex- 
periments relative to the strength of the human frame, 
is that in which a heavy man is raised with the great- 
est facility, when he is lifted up the instant that his 
own lungs and those of the persons who raise him are 
inflated with air. This experiment was, I believe, 


first shown in England a few years ago by Major H., 
who saw it performed in a large party at Venice, un- 
der the direction of an officer of the American navy. 
As Major H. performed it more than once in my pre- 
sence, I shall describe as nearly as possible the method 
which he prescribed. The heaviest person in the party 
lies down upon two chairs, his legs being supported by 
the one and his back by the other. Four persons, one 
at each leg, and one at each shoulder, then try to raise 
him, and they find his dead weight to be very great, 
from the difficulty they experience in supporting him. 
When he is replaced in the chair, each of the four per- 
sons takes hold of the body as before, and the person 
to be lifted gives two signals by clapping his hands. 
At the first signal he himself and the four lifters be- 
gin to draw a long and full breath; and when the in- 
halation is completed or the lungs filled, the second 
signal is given for raising the person from the chair. 
To his own surprise and that of his bearers, he rises 
with the greatest facility, as if he were no heavier 
than a feather. On several occasions I have observed 


| that when one of the bearers performs his part ill, by 


making the inhalation out of time, the part of the 
body which he tries to raise is left as it were behind. 
At Venice the experiment was performed in a much 
more imposing manner. The heaviest man in the 
party was raised and sustained upon the points of the 
fore-fingers of six persons. Major H. declared that 
the experiment would not succeed if the person lifted 
were placed upon a board, and the strength of the indi- 
viduals applied to the board. He conceived it necessary 
that the bearers should commuuicate directly with the 
body to be raised. I have not had an opportunity of 
making any experiments relative to these curious 
facts; but whether the general effect is an illusidr, 
or the result of known or of new principles, the sub, 
ject merits a careful investigation. e : 


HISTORICAL CONTRAST. 

Agione the prejudices which we should like to see 
swept away by the advance of enlightened feeling, is 
that other kind of self-dove which consists in an intense 
appreciation of our own nation, to the exclusion of al. 
most all respect for our brethren in the great family 
of mankind. It is time that the Briton were made 
aware of the existence of military prowess, learned ac- 
complishment, and other good qualities, in countries 
beyond his own seas ; and it would also be worth while 
to inform him of what some enlightened foreigners 
have said respecting us; by which, in learning that 
he and his fellow-countrymen are beheld occasionally 
with the same prejudiced feelings which he entertains 
regarding them, he would be induced to cast those 
ideas away from him, as quite unworthy and unjust ; 
and, at the same time, perhaps, he might have his own 
real faults su strongly placed before his eyes, that he 
must needs be conscience-struck by them. A work 
containing the remarks of the most enlightened fo- 
reigners upon our country would be one of much use, 
and of very great interest. 

We are not going to present any parallel between 
the British nation and its neighbours—although we 
may perhaps do so at another time. The two follow- 
ing passages from a very pleasing work, contain a con- 
trast between the manners of Christian Europeans 
and Mohammedan Asiatics, in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. Remote as the period is, the reader will 
blush to think that there should have been so much 
more humanity under the crescent than the cross. 
The extracts are from the “ History of the Knights of 
Malta,” written for CONSTABLE’s MiscELLany by the 
late amiable Mr Alexander Sutherland, of Edinburgh, 
a person of much literary merit, who died at the early 
age of thirty-seven, carrying with him the regrets of 
all who had had an opportunity of knowing the extent 
of his talents, and, what was even more conspicuous 
in him, his extraordinary worth in private life. 


THE CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM BY THE CRUSADERS. 


On the 7th of June 1099, the Christian army encamped before 
the city. Battle, desertion, and disease, had frightfully thinned its 
ranks ; and of the seven hundred thousand fighting men who had 
marshalled in the plains of Bithynia, there remained, exclusive of 
the garrisons left in the conquered cities, scarcely twenty-two 
thousand fit for the field. The pious zeal of the crusaders, how- 
ever, had survived all the vicissitudes of their long and toilsome 
mareh. When they beheld the hallowed city from afar, thg van- 
guard uttered a shout, which, rolling backward on the Mne of 
march, was echoed by the whole host. The more devout mani- 
fested their rapture by kneeling down in the dust, and sheddin, 
tears of joy, and many bared their feet on approaching the sacre 
walls, The Counts of Flanders and Normandy pitched their tents 
to the northward of the city, near the church erected on the spot 
where Stephen the proto-martyr died. Godfrey and Tanered erected 
their standards on the first swell of Mount Calvary—and Raymond 
of Toulouse occupied a position to the south of Mount Sion. On 
the fifth day of the siege, the crusaders made a furious attack, and, 
amid a storm of arrows and fire-balls, burst the first barrier, and 
strove to surmount the walls by escalade. The want of engines to 
batter them down, and ladders to scale them, rendered the assault 
abortive; and the crosses were driven back with shame and 
slaughter to their camp. This defeat was followed by a grievous 
searcity of provisions and water; and the excessive privations 
which this deficiency occasioned, overwhelmed the whole army 
with suffering and anguish. So extreme was the thirst of the sol- 
diers, who vainly sought for water in the stony ravines that seamed 
the country, that they dug holes in the ground, and pressed the 
damp clods to their lips to moisten them. On the 15th of July, 
the army again advanced to the assault. Through the exertions of 
Godfrey and Raymond, some Genoese mariners from Jaffa con- 
structed two huge movable towers of timber, brought from Sichem, 
a place thirty miles distant, and rolled them with immense labour 
to the foot of the fortifications. Drawbridges were made to extend 
from the top of these turrets to the battlement; and when the sun 


rose on the beleaguered city, they were seen crowded with chosen 
warriors, eager to grapple hand to hand with the Moslem foe. 
Raymond’s tower was burned to ashes by the fire which the be- 
sieged hurled against it; but the Count Bouillon’s fully answered 
the purpose for which it had been constructed. Armed as an 
archer, Godfrey posted himself on its summit, and for a consider- 
able time his bowmen alone maintained the battle. ‘* But at the 
hour,” says the chronicler, ‘* when the Saviour of the world gaye 
up the ghost, a warrior named Letolde, who fought in Godfrey’s 
tower, leaped the first upon the ramparts. He was followed hy 
Guicher—the Guicher who had vanquished a lion; Godfrey was 
the third, and all the other knights rushed on after their chief. 
Throwing aside their bows and arrows, they now drew their swords ; 
at sight of which the enemy abandoned the walls, and ran down 
into the city, whither the soldiers of Christ with loud shouts pur- 
sued them.” At three in the afternoon, the standard of the Cross 
waved in triumph on the walls; and, after four hundred and sixty 
years of bondage, the Holy City passed from under the Moham- 
medan yoke. 

The victory thus bravely won was tarnished by the ferocity of 
the conquerors. All who showed the smallest disposition to resist 
were hewn down; and for three whole days, promiscuous mas- 
sacre and pillage prevailed. Ten thousand miserable beings, who 
had been promised quarter, were barbarously put to the sword ; 
and infants even were butchered in the cradie, and at their mo- 
ther’s breast. In the court of the Mosque of Omar, a structure 
built on the site of the famous temple of Solomon, to which thou- 
sands of fugitives fled as a sanctuary, the Latin knights rode fet- 
lock deep in Saracen gore. The whole city swam with blood ; and 
the victors, sated at last with slaughter, looked themselves with 
horror on the desolation which their own inhuman fury had made. 

When the work of death was over, the chief crusaders, in accor- 
dance with the devout zeal which animated them, laid aside their 
arms, washed their bloody hands, and, barefooted and uncovered, 
repaired in solemn procession to the Redeemer’s tomb. The fierce 
warriors who had so recently abandoned themselves to the most 
revolting atrocities, were seen kissing with pious fervour the me- 
morials of the :mfferings of Him who had been the messenger of 
peace to man; and the Holy Sepulchre resounded with their tri- 
umphant anthems and repentant groans. In the height of their 
enthusiasm, they fell at Peter the Hermit’s feet, praising God as 
glorified in his servant. 


THE RE-CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM BY SALADIN. 


The last days of the kingdom of Jerusalem now seemed to be 
fast approaching. The king and the flower of his nobles were in 
captivitv—the manhood of the country had fallen under the swords 
of ‘the Infidels—and the military orders were nearly extinct. It 
was under these disastrous circumstances that the few Hospital- 
lers, still marshalled under theironce victorious banner, assembled 
to elect a leader in the stead of the venerable knight who had re- 
ceived his death-wound in the battle of Tiberias. That dignity 
was no longer an object of competition, but so beset with cares 
and perils, that the knights with difficulty prevailed on Ermengard 
Daps, on whom their choice fell, to accept it, which he did, under 
the conviction that it remained only for himself and his brethren 
to seek an honourable death (1187.) Saladin lost no time in fol- 
lowing up his victory by new conquests. Many of the strongest 
places in the kingdom, drained of their garrisons, and filled with 
dismay at the rapidity with which he overran the country, threw 
open their gates, and, at length, anxious to smite the Christian 
power to the core, he laid siege to Jerusalem, which was defended 
only by a few thousand Christians, the ehief of whom were fol- 
lowers of the Greek church, and of course hostile to the Latin 
supremacy. The queen, who awaited within the walls the ruin of 
her throne, offered to capitulate; but Saladin, knowing her in- 
ability to offer a protracted resistance, rejected the proposition, 
and declared, that if the city did not instantly surrender, he would 
seale the ramparts, sword in hand, and avenge, by an indiscriminate 
massacre of the inhabitants, the Moslem blood shed by Gadfrey 
ef Bouillon. This answer rendered the Latins desperate, and they 
tesolved to bury themselves under the ruins of their shattered 
Vattlements. Even the women, gathering courage from. despair, 
took arms, and prepared themselves to share the death that awaited 
their natural protectors: and so bravely did the gagrison repel 
every assault, that, at the end of fourteen.days, the sultan was glad 
to sign the treaty which he had previously rejected. The terms 
were at once honourable to the garrison, and indicative of a rare 
humanity in the conqueror. The city was left undespoiled, and 
the Christian nobles and soldiers were permitted to march out with 
their arms, and guaranteed a safe convoy to any town in which 
they might choose to seek refuge. As to the inhabitants, the na- 
tive Greeks were allowed to remain unmolested; but such as were 
Latins by descent, were required to pay a ransom, the men ten, 
the women five, and the children two crowns of gold, and to re- 
move to some other place. All persons who were unable to pay 
this ransom were detained as slaves 

Notwithstanding the clement terms of this treaty, the last ar- 
ticle of which alone pressed with severity on the vanquished, re- 
ligious associations gave it an aspect of refined cruelty to the 
unhappy Latins, who passed the last night they remained posses- 
sors of the city in lamentations and, tears... Multitudes, ecarrted 
away by a pious enthusiasm, which momentarily became stronger 
as the hour of their expulsion drew near, hastened to the Holy 
Sepulchre, and prostrated themselves in mournful humiliation be- 
fore it. Saladin, with a consideration that did him honour, re- 
frained from entering the city, though the gates were thrown open 
at sunrise, until these melancholy demonstrations were ended, and 
the last of the Latin Christians had bidden it a final farewell, The 
matrons carrying their infants, led the procession ;—after them 
came the men, bearing provisions for their journey, and such 
household relics as circumstances permitted them to remove ;— 
and, lastly, came the queen, and the two infant princesses, her 
daughters, surrounded by the priesthood, the remnant of the no- 
bility, and the few military men who were still able to grasp a 
lance. It is said that several of the Christian ladies, whose lords 
were in captivity, uttered dolorous cries, and lifted up their hands 
in earnest supplication, when they beheld Saladin, as he stood 
watching their departure. The noble-minded Kurd, on being 
made acquainted with the cause of their grief, which one of them 
who had prostrated herself at his feet energetically described as 
to be lightened only by the liberation of their natural protectors, 
humanely ordered such prisoners as they named to be set free, and 
dismissed the fair suppliants with several princely gifts. Nor did 
the generosity of the Dee terminate with this chivalrous ac- 
tion. With that respect for valour and humanity which supremely 
distinguished him, he no sooner heard of the benevolent attention 
which the Hospitallers were in the habit of bestowing on the sick 
and wounded, than he granted ten of them permission 10 remain a 
year longer in Jerusalem to perfect the cure of all the sufferers who 
had been confided to their cure. 

Thus, on the 2d of October 1187, at the distance of eighty-eight 
years from its conquest by the first crusaders, Jerusalem passed 
once more under the Mohammedan yoke. Saladin, ere he en- 
tered the subjugated capital, caused the bells of the Christian 
temples to be broken and melted down: and the Patriarchal 
Church, which had originally been a magnificent mosque, built by 
the Caliph Omar, on the ruins of the famous Temple of Solomon, 
was carefully purified with rose-water, and again dedicated to Infi- 
del rites. The great cross which surmounted the dome of this 
superb structure was also displaced by the sultan’s orders, and, as 
a mark of degradation, dragged for two successive days through 
the filth of the streets. ‘The wars of near a century had won for 
the city that had been the object of so much pious zeal and so many 
Senguiaaey conflicts, nothing save fresh dishonour and a heavier 
chain, 
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THE STRANGERS’ NOOK. 


In country churchyards in Scotland, and perhaps in 
other countries also, there is always a corner near the 
gateway which is devoted to the reception of strangers, 
and is distinguished from the rest of the area by its 
total want of monuments. When you inquire of the 
passing peasant respecting this part of the burial- 
ground, he tells you that it is the corner for strangers, 
but never, of course, thinks that there is or can be any 
sentiment in the matter. Tome, I must confess, this 
spot is always more interestitig than any other, on 
account of the more extended scope which it gives to 
those feelings with which one surveys a churchyard. 
As you wander over the rest of the ground, you see 
humble memorials of humbler worth, mixed perhaps 
with the monuments of rank and wealth. But these 
tell always a definite tale. It is either the lord or the 
tenant of some of the neighbouring fields, or a trading 
burgher, or perhaps a clergyman ; and there is an end 
of it. These men performed their parts on earth, like 
the generality of their fellows, and, after figuring for 
a space on the limited arena of the parish or the dis- 
trict, were here gathered to their fathers. But the 
graves of the strangers! what tales are told by every 
undistinguished heap—what eloquence in this utter 
absence of inscriptions ! 

There can be no doubt that the individuals who rest 
in this nook belonged, with hardly the possibility of 
an exception, to the humbler orders of the community. 
But who will say that the final sufferings and death 
of any individual whatsoever are withont their pathos ? 
To me, who have never been able to despise any fel- 
low-creature upon general considerations, the silent 
expressive stories related by these little heaps possess 
an interest above all real eloquence. Here, we may 
suppose, rests the weary old man, to whom, after 
many bitter shifts, all bitterly disappointed, wander- 
ing and mendicancy had become a last trade. His 
snow-white head, which had suffered the inclemency 
of many winters, was here at last laid low for ever. 
Here also the homeless youth, who had trusted him- 
self to the wide world in search of fortune, was ar- 
rested in his wanderings ; and, whether his heart was 
as light and buoyant as his purse, or weighed down 
with many privations and disappointments, the end 
was the same—only in the one case a blight, in the 
other a bliss. The prodigal, who had wandered far, 
and fared still worse and worse, at length returning, 
was here cut short in his better purpose, far from 
those friends to whom he looked forward as a consola- 
tion for all his wretchedness. Perhaps, when stretched 
in mortal sickness in a homely lodging in the neigh- 
bouring village, where, though kindness was rendered, 
it was still the kindness of strangers, his mind wan- 
dered in repentant fondness to that mother whom he 
had parted with in scorn, but for whose hand to pre- 
sent his cup, and whose eye to melt him with its ten- 
derness, he would now gladly give the miserable re- 
mains of his life. Perhaps he thought of a brother, 
also parted with in rage and distrust, but who, in their 
early years, had played with him, a fond and innocent 
child, over the summer leas, and to whom that recollec- 
tion forgave every thing. No one of these friends to 
soothe the last moments of his wayward and unhappy 
life—scarcely even to hear of his death when it had 
taken place. Far from every remembered scene, every 
remembered face, he was doomed here to take his 
place amidst the noteless dead, and be as if he had 
never been. Perhaps one of these graves contains the 
shipwrecked mariner, hither tranferred from the neigh- 
bouring beach. A cry was heard by night through 
the storm which dashed the waves upon the rocky 
coast: deliverance was impossible; and next morning, 
the only memorial of what had taken place was the 
lifeless body of a sailor stretched on the sand. No 
trace of name or kin, not even the name of the vessel 
was learned ; but, no doubt, as the villagers would re- 
mark in conveying him to the Strangers’ Nook, he 
left some heart to pine for his absence, some eyes to 
mourn for him, if his loss should ever be ascertained. 
There are few so desolate on earth as not to have one 
friend or associate. There must either be a wife to 
be widowed, or a child to be made an orphan, ora 
mother to suffer her own not less grievous bereave- 
ment. Perhaps the sole beloved object of some humble 
domestic circle, whose incomings and outgoings were 
ever pleasant, is here laid low, while neither can the 
bereaved learn aught of tlie fate and final resting-place 
of their favourite, nor can those who kindly, but with- 
out mourning, performed his last offices, reach their 
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éars with the intelligence, grateful even in its pain, 
of what had been done to his remains: here the ener- 
gies which had battled with the waves in their hour 
of night, and the despair whose expression had been 
wasted upon the black tempest, are all stilled into 
rest, and forgotten. The storm is done; its work has 
been accomplished ; and here lies the strange mariner, 
where no storms shall ever again trouble him. 


Such are the imaginings which may arise in con- 


which is devoted to the reception of strangers. The 
other dead have all been laid down in their final beds 
by long trains of sorrowing friends. They rest in 
death in the midst of those beloved scenes which their 
infancy knew, and which were associated with every 
happiness, every triumph, every sorrow which befel 
them. The burns in which they had “ paidlet” when 
they were children, run still in their shining beauty 
all around and about their last resting-place ; the braes 
over which they wandered hand and hand “ to pull 
the gowans fine,” still look down in all their sémmer 
pride upon the fold into which they have at last been 
gathered for eternity. But the homeless strangers !— 
they died far from every endeared scene. The rills 
were not here like those which they had known; the 
hills were different too. Instead of the circle of 
friends, whose anticipated grief tends so much to 
smooth the last bed of suffering man, the pillow of 
the homeless was arranged by strangers: they were 
carried to the burial-ground, not by a train of real 
mourners, anxious to express their respect and affec- 
tion for the departed, but by a few individuals who, 
in so doing, complimented human nature in general, 
but not the individual. To the other graves there 
was also some one to resort afterwards, to lament 
the departure of those who lay below. The spot 
was always cherished and marked by at least one ge- 
neration of kind ones; and, whether distinguished 
by a monument or not, it was always a greater or less 
space of time before the memory of the deceased en- 
tirely perished from its place. Still, as each holy day 
came round, and the living flocked to the house of 
prayer, there was always some one to send a kind eye 
aside towards that little mound, and be for a moment 
moved with a pensive feeling, as the heart recalled a 
departed parent, or child, or friend. But the graves 
Of the strangers! all regard was shut out from them 
as soon as they were closed. The decent few who 
had affected mourning over them, had no sooner 
turned away than they were at once forgotten. That 
ceremony over, their kind had done with them for 
ever. And so, there they lie, distinguished from the 
rest only by the melancholy mark that they are them- 
selves undistinguished from each other; no eye to 
Weep over them now or hereafter, and no regard what- 
soever to be paid to them till they stand forth with 
their fellow men at the Great and Final Day. 


ANECDOTES OF THE SHEPHERD’S DOG. 


Many dogs have an ear for music, and cannot hear 
a shrill note without breaking into a corresponding 
howl. They are now for the most part excluded from 
churches ; but at no very distant period it was com- 
mon for them to attend their masters thither in the 
country parishes; and large bands being thus as- 
sembled, they did not scruple to interrupt the service 
by gambolling about the passages, snarling, fighting, 
and other indecorous beLaviour. Some of them, too, 
whose aural nerves were nicely strung, while the 
psalms were singing, at those turns of the tune which 
peculiarly affected them, struck in with a howling 
that was apt to discompose the younger part of the 
congregation, and greatly scandalized others: so the 
intrusion of dogs has been at length prohibited. But 
the evil cannot be altogether prevented, for many will 
not stay behind their masters ; if tied up, they gnaw 
the rope, and chains are not tu be had for confining 
them. If they are shut up, why, ten to one, some 
article vanishes from the place where they are confined, 
or achild, with, whom they are favourites, is deter- 
mined to see how they are passing the time, and, 
opening the door, allows them to escape. But some 
of them are by far too cunning to permit themselves 
to be either tied or shut up. One old cur, in the pa- 
rish of M » knows the Sabbath as well as his mas- 
ter, and takes care to keep out of reach at asafe distance 
from the house all the morning. He watches the 
time when the family set out for church, and accom- 
panies them. During the sermon and prayers he 
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lies quiet, but erects himsélf into a posture of atten~ 
tion and enjoyment when the singing commences. 
Placed directly before the precentor, he points his 
nose upwards, and waits till a high note is reached, 
when, being unable longer to restrain himself, he 
shuts his eyes, and joins with a shrill and prolonged 
howl. To a stranger, this accompaniment has an 
odd effect ; but the congregation are well accustomed 
to it, and nobody is discomposed by it, or disturbs the 
venerable animal. An anecdote of a different kind, 
but equally exhibiting the sagacity of the colley, we 
have heard from the person who witnessed the cir- 
cumstances. 

In the winter of 1823, our informant D. took charge 
for a few days of the flock of his brother, who was ill. 
His brother’s dog, a docile animal, was easily induced 
to attend and obey him, contrary to the habits of most 
of the same breed, who refuse to make themselves ser- 
viceable to any but their master. A severe snow-storm 
took place while D., who had been accustomed to a 
town life, was performing these novel duties. At such 
times, it is scarce necessary to remind any of our 


| countrymen the snow drifts to great depths in one 


place, while in another the surface of the ground is 
searcely covered. If the wind, for example, blows 
upon the north side of a hill, its force lifts the snow 
from the ground, drives it over the summit, and lodges 
it on the south side. On this south side, perhaps, is 
situated the round, or shelter, in which the flock is 
penned in severe winter weather during the night ; 
but here, though they find protection from the blast, 


| no food is to be had—and hence the necessity of re- 


moving them during the day to more favourable 
ground, where, by penetrating a smaller depth of 
snow, they may reach the herbage. This work of re- 
moving a whole flock is very tedious, as they have to 
form a track through the snow. To render it less 
difficult, the shepherd usually takes half a score of the 
strongest, and drives them in the direction he judges 
most easy ; he then returns for the bulk of the flock, 
who, finding a road opened, form into a long line, and 
thus proceed to the place of feeding. In order still 


| more to shorten the time which this necessarily occu- 


pies, D. was in the habit of taking the advanced guard 


| under his own charge, and leaving the remainder to 


that of the dog, who seemed perfectly to understand 
what was expected of him, and brought on his drove 
with a steadiness and deliberation which showed him 
to appreciate fully the difficulties of the way. Some- 


| times, from the inequalities of the ground, D. was 


completely hid from view, and, from the strength of 
the sheep, and greater facility of pushing forward a 
small number, a long way in advance. On such occa- 
sions, the dog would leave his drove, and make his 
appearance on some elevated situation, whence he 
could coramand a view of D.’s motions. Here he sat 
for some time and watched them; then returned of his 
own accord to his charge. D. could account for this 
in no other way than by supposing the sagacious ani- 
mal to be aware of his inexperience in the employ- 
ment ; that he considered himself in some degree as 
‘his guide, his monitor, and friend ;” and made these 
reconnoitring expeditions from an anxiety he had, 
lest some difficulty should occur that required his as- 
sistance. As soon as they had conducted the flocks 
to the place where they were to feed, and met to con- 
gratulate each other on the successful accomplishment 
of the task, he testified his satisfaction in a manner 
which comported with the character of so considerate 
an animal, not by leaping upon his master and loud 
barking, like foolish dogs that have no command over 
their feelings, but he approached, wagging his tail, 
poked his nose upon D.’s hand, and licked it, his 
eyes beaming all the while with the liveliest kindness. 
“ Nor can I ever persuade myself,”’ concluded our in- 
formant, ‘that his joy arose entirely from a conscious- 
ness of having performed his own duty well: he felt, 
I have no doubt, a load of anxiety on my account re- 
moved trom his mind, and was glad beyond measure 
that no untoward event had fallen out between us. 
The friendship which then commenced has not been 
broken off ; my faithful assistant still survives, and 
never fails to recognise me when we meet even after 
long intervals of absence.” 


THE COMING COMET. 
OF all the bodies which constitute a part of the celes- 
tial system, comets are the most remarkable in their 
appearances, physical constitution, and orbits of mo- 
tion. They form one of the three classes into which 
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astronomers have divided the radiant orbs which adorn 
the sky during the night. There are first those stars, 
which, from their immense distance, seem constantly 
to maintain the same situation, and are hence termed 
Jived stars ; secondly, the planets, or wandering stars 
(as the term signifies), of which the earth forms one ; 
and thirdly, comets, which in many respects display a 
striking difference from any of the two preceding 
classes. In the early ages, ere the light of true phi- 
losophy had disenchanted the mind of man from those 
superstitious chimeras in which he is always so prone 
to indulge, the stars were considered to have some mys- 
terious influence over the “fate of men and nations.” 
Such being the case with respect to these bodies, 
ever placid in their aspects, and regular in their ap- 
pearances, it does not surprise us to find, that comets 
shooting down from the remote regions of space with 
inconceivable velocity, and suddenly presenting them- 
selves under aspects the most uncommon and terrific, 
should have been looked upon with terror and dismay, 
and regarded by superstitious ignorance as visible de- 
monstrations of the wrath, and harbingers of the ven- 
geance, of offended deities. But it does not a little 
astonish us, that, at the present day, ideas no less. ab- 
surd should be entertained respecting the comet which 
is to visit us in October of the present year. It is 
entertained by numbers upon the Continent (we can- 
not say that we have found a proselyte to the belief 
in this country), that the heavenly stranger is to come 
in contact with the earth, and dash it to pieces. What 
gives this fiction a sort of humorous character is, that 
some of their own journalists have announced the 
appalling event as certain; and they have done so 
with a coolness which would be admirable were it not 
ridiculous. This has called forth an Essay on Comets 
by the celebrated M. Arago, of the French Board of 
Longitude, in which he has not only shown the ab- 
surdity of entertaining such a notion, but also given 
a very able account of the philosophy of comets in 
general. The grand end of all philosophy is to minis- 
ter to human comfort; and certainly if any thing 
can, this essay of M. Arago’s will restore the wonted 
serenity to the minds of our mercurial neighbours. 
It appeared in the Annuaire for 1832 (a species of 
almanack published at Paris); and as a translation of 
it has been spoken of by scientific men in this country 
as a desideratum, we obtained one, by the kindness of 
a friend, which, however, appearing too long for the 
Journal, we have condensed and simplified it in the 
following manner :— 

These bodies have received the name of comets 
(coma in Latin signifies hair), from the bearded ap- 
pearance which they frequently exhibit. Indepen- 
dent of their orbits of motion, they have, in general, 
three distinguished characteristics. First, the lumi- 
nous points in the centre, called the nucleus ; second, 
the nebulosity, vapour, or shining aureola, surround- 
ing the nucleus, which is called the coma—these 
united constitute the head of the comet; third, the 
brilliant trains, more or less long, which accompany 
most of the comets—these are called their tails. 
Every bearded star which the ancients perceived was 
termed by them acomet. Modern philosophers have 
still retained the name, although many of the stars 
so entitled have neither nebulosity nor tail. It is by 
the peculiarity, of their motions that they are now, 
and more philosophically, distinguished from the 
planets. They pass through space in curves so ex- 
tremely elongated as to be carried so far from the 
earth in some parts of their course, that they become 
invisible to it. The orbits of the planets are confined 
within a narrow zone, or to planes not greatly in- 
clined to the ecliptic, while those of comets are in- 
clined in all possible directions. When Herschel first 
discovered Uranus, the peculiarity of motion which it 
appeared to have, led philosophers to consider it a 
comet ; but when its track was proved to be nearly 
circular, it was immediately ranked amongst the 
planets. 

By some ancient philosophers, comets were believed 
to be only meteors engendered in our atmosphere. To 
the celebrated Tycho Brahé we are indebted for the 
first discovery that they are stars. It has since been 
proved that they revolve round the sun in obedience 
to regular laws, bearing an analogy to those observed 
by the planets, and that their orbits are ellipses, or 
ovals, much elongated. The sun always occupies one 
of the foci of the ecliptic orbit of each comet. The 
top of the ellipsis, which is that point of its orbit 
nearest to the sun, is called the perihelion, and that 
most distant, the aphelion. Comets can only be seen 
from the earth when they are in the neighbourhood 
of their perihelion. Their paths during the time of 
their appearance differ very little from parabolas ; and 
hence it is usual, on account of the facility of compu- 
tation, to assume that they really move in parabolic 
curves, An ellipsis, or a parabola, can be travelled 
in two different directions—that is, from west to east, 
which is called direct, and is the track of the moon, 
the planets, and satellites; the other is from east to 
west, and is called retrograde. Comets move in either 
direction. 

It is not by the physical circumstances of its size 
and splendour that astronomers are enabled to.deter- 
mine the identity of a comet with one of those which 
previously visited the system. As soon as one appears, 
its parabolic elements are computed, which are, the 
inclination and longitude of its node (or the point in 
which it cuts the plane of the earth’s orbit), serving 
to determine the plane of the orbit; the Iongitude of 
the perihelion, which makes known the direction of 
the great axis of the orbit, or the situation of that 


curve in its proper plane ; and the perihellic distance, 
which frees from uncertainty the form of the parabola, 
for the focus necessarily coincides with the centre of 
tkesun. In this way, the parabolic elements of a 
great number of comets have been computed. Now, 
it is by referring any new calculation to these tables 
that the fact of a comet’s previous appearance and 
periodic revolution is ascertained. If it coincides 
with none of them, it is to be considered a new comet ; 
but if it differs only a very little in its parabolic ele- 
ments from another system of elements contained in 
the table, and belonging to a comet formerly perceived, 
then we can with great probability consider them as 
identically the same comet. There is no mathemati- 
cal impossibility in two comets describing in space two 
curves equal and similarly placed, but hitherto, con- 
fidence in the probability has been justified by success. 
I shall now make application of these principles to 
the only three comets whose periods are at this time 
properly established. 

The comet of 1759.—A comet having made its ap- 
pearance in 1682, Halley determined its parabolic ele- 
ments. These were found to correspond very nearly 
with those of two comets which had respectively ap- 
peared in 153] and 1607. The lapse of time between 
each of these periods is about 75 years, and Halley, 
accordingly, concluded that the three orbits belonged 
to the same identical comet. After a vague estimate 
of the perturbations it must sustain from planetary at- 
traction, he predicted its reappearance at the end of 
1758, or the beginning of 1759. The verification of 
this prediction was likely to be the commencement of 
a new era in cometary astronomy ; so, to convince the 
most incredulous, philosophers deemed it necessary to 
do away with the vagueness of the date assigned by 
Halley for its return. In his time it was impossible 
to determine with exactness the strength of the aber- 
rations. ‘This difficult problem Clairaut resolved. 
He found that, by the attraction of the planets, it 
would take 618 days more to return to the perihelion 
than in the preceding revolution. The passage ought, 
therefore, to have corresponded to the middle of April 
1759 ; but Clairaut, aware that want of time had 
caused him to overlook some terms in his calculation, 
intimated that these might amount to 30 days, either 
more or less, in the 76 years. The event justified all 
his predictions, for the comet appeared, as had been 
foretold, and passed its perihelion on the 12th of 
March 1759. Its parabolic elements were a little 
altered from those of its former visit, and exactly 
agreed with Clairaut’s calculations. 

All doubt being now dissipated as to the periodical 
return of this luminary, it only remained to reckon 
the date of its next appearance. This was accom- 
plished by M. Damoiseau, who has brought his ap- 
proximations still nearer the truth than his predeces- 
sor. He has also accounted for the action of the 
planet Uranus, which was discovered subsequent to 
the time of Clairaut. The conclusion at which he 
arrived was this—‘‘ The interval between the passage 
of the comet to the perihelion in 1759, and the next 
passage through that point, will be 28,007 days, which, 
to reckon from 12th March 1759, the commencement 
of this period, answers to 16th November 1835.” In 
three years, then, we may expect a visit from that 
comet which in 1456 passed so near to the earth, ac- 
companied with a tail which flamed over 60 degrees 
of the heavens, and was shaped like a Turkish sabre. 
An object so striking and so terrific could not fail in 
a superstitious age to excite universal terror, and be 
regarded as portentous of the greatest calamities to 
mankind, if not of the final catastrophe which was to 
terminate the tragedy of time. At the period to which 
we refer, the Mahometan arms had been very suc- 
cessful. They had carried Constantinople, and over- 
thrown the empire of the east, which in Christendom 
spread the panic still more. Accordingly, it is not to 
be wondered at when we find Pope Calixtus exorcising 
both the comet and the Turks. It is to be hoped, 
however, that on the ensuing visit his holiness will 
save himself the trouble of anathematising the harm- 
less luminary. 

The next comet of importance was that discovered 
by Messier in 1770. Its elements of motion did not 
correspond with those of any hitherto observed. — It 
was found, however, by Lexell, that it performed its 
revolution round the sun in 53 years. This import- 
ant discovery obviated one objection. With a reyo- 
lution so quick, frequent opportunities would thus be 
afforded of observing it. But it seems to have shared 
the fate of the last Plaeiad ; it has never been seen 
since, though attentively sought for in the exact places 
where the elliptic orbit of Lexell points out its return. 
This singular disappearance has been accounted for 
by supposing that the influence of the planet Jupiter, 
near to which it approached, was so great as to change 
its orbit, and compel it to move in another ellipse. 
It is quite certain that such an influence could bring 
it within the range of our instruments in the first in- 
stance, and deprive us of it in the second; but were 
we to attempt to prove the fact, it would plunge us 
into abstruse calculations, which are not consistent 
with a paper of the present description. 

The next comet is one of a very short period. It 
was discovered at Marseilles on 26th November 1818, 
by M. Pons. On the calculations being made, its 
elements were found to resemble those of a comet 
observed in 1805. Its periodicity was thus put be- 
yond a doubt, and Encke of Berlin afterwards esta- 
blished, by incontestible calculations, that it took only 
1200 days to travei the whole extent of its elliptic 
orbit, Why, it has been asked, since it returns to 


its perihelion in so short a space, was it never ob- 
served prior to 1805? The only plausible answer is, 
that this comet is very small, and has so feeble a 
light as to be invisible to the naked eye. ‘The short 
period of its revolution, however, has been incontro- 
vertibly proved by its return in 1822,.1825, and 1829. 
It returned to its perihelion on the 4th of May 1832, 
but in an unfavourable position for observations. The 
astronomers of the Cape of Good Hope and New Hol- 
land will have had the best opportunity for exactly de- 
termining its course. ae 

The Comet of 6% years.—We have now come to that 
celebrated periodic comet which certain grave journal- 
ists inform us is to run a tilt with our own compact 
and solid globe, and which heavenly warfare is to ter- 
minate so disastrously for us. ‘This comet was per- 
ceived at Johannisberg, on the 27th of February 1826, 
by M. Bield, and ten days afterwards at Marseilles, 
by M. Gambart. The latter computed its parabolic 
elements without loss of time, and he found, on in- 
specting the table already spoken of, that it had ap- 
peared before in 1805 and 1772, and hence was peri- 
odic. It was necessary from that time to go over the 
parabolic with the elliptic elements, to discover the 
duration of the comet’s revolution, which the para- 
bolic elements left wholly undetermined. Clausen and 
Gambart undertook this calculation, and both found, 
almost at the same time, that the new comet made an 
entire revolution round the sun in the space of some- 
thing less than seven years. This curious result was 
adopted without dispute, for, by 1826, the antiquated 
notion was completely departed from, that the times 
of the revolutions should be necessarily very long. 
However, after the failure of 1770, it would have been 
hazardous to determine the day of the future appear- 
ance without every contingency being accurately cal- 
culated—all the derangements and sensible aberrations 
which would result from planetary attraction. This 
task was accomplished by M. Damoiseau, and the re- 
sult was, 

That the comet of 63 years would cross the plane of 
the ecliptic, that is, the plane in which the earth moves, 
on the 29th of October 1832, before midnight. 

The earth during its annual journey round the sun 
never swerves from the plane of the ecliptic; it is, 
therefore, only in that plane that any body ean come 
in contact with it. Let us now inquire whether the 
point in which the comet will cross the plane of the 
ecliptic is near the curve described by the earth, be- 
cause this condition is no less necessary than the 
preceding to the meeting of the two bodies. By the 
calculation it is ascertained that the passage of the 
comet through the plane of the ecliptic ought to take 
place a little within our orbit, and at a distance from 
that circle equal to 4 terrestrial semi-diameters. This . 
distance, already so trifling, would wholly disappear 
if submitted to the elements given by Damoiseau, the 
little variations of which it appears difficult to account 
for. Furthermore, let us take the distance of 4% ter- 
restrial semi-diameters as true, and allow that it agrees 
with the centre of the comet; then let us see if the 
dimensions of that star are large enough to make some 
of its parts encroach upon points of our orbit. 

In the appearance of 1805, some observations made 
by the celebrated Olbers, of Bremen, gave for the 
length of the semi-diameter of the comet 54 terrestrial 
semi-diameters ; from this calculation, compared with 
the preceding, it is evident that, on the 29th October 
next, the nebulosity of the comet will comprise a portion 
of the earth’s orbit. _ 

There now remains only one question to solve, and 
it is an important one, viz. at the moment when the 
comet will be so near our orbit, that its nebulosity 
will encroach upon a part of it, where will the earth 
itself be situated ? 

I have already stated that the passage of the comet, 
near a certain point of the terrestrial orbit, would hap. 
pen before midnight, on the 29th of October; but the 
earth will not arrive at the same point until the morn- 
ing of the 30th November, which is more than a month 
after. It must now be recollected that the smallest 
rapidity of the earth in its orbit is 674 thousand leagues 
a-day, and a very simple calculation will prove that 

THE COMET OF 63 YEARS WILL BE ALWAYS, IN 1TS 
APPEARANCE IN 1832, AT LEAST MORE THAN 20 MIL- 
LIONS OF LEAGUES FROM THE EARTH !* 

To ascertain the least distance of the earth from the 
comet in its future appearances, we must recommence 
the same operations. If, instead of passing in this 
year through the plane of the ecliptic on the 29th 
October, it should arrive there only on the morning 
of 30th November, it would undoubtedly mingle its 
atmosphere with ours, and perhaps also dash against 
us! But it must not be forgotten that an error of a 
month in the passage of the comet to its node is im- 
possible. I also add, that in this discussion I have 
been solely occupied with the nebulosity, properly 
speaking, of the comet, for no trace of a tail has ever 
been observed attached to this star during any of its 
previous visits. ; 

The reader is now in possession of all that can in- 
terest him concerning the route of the forthcoming 
comet. In our next article on comets, we shall pur- 
sne the subject farther, and give an account of the 
physical constitution of comets, as far as that is known. 

* Tam aware that, notwithstanding the effort to simplify this 
description of the approaching comet, certain phrases are neces- 
sarily used which may render the article somewhat obseure. In 
one simple sentence, therefore, I may explain, that the earth 
which we inhabit travels on a regular road; that the comet, now 
about to appear, travels on a path which crosses the earth’s road, 
and that it is known by caleulation, that the comet will pass about 


amonth before the earth comes wp—hence there will be Rocolli- 
sion, as some people have imagined 
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: GRETNA-GREEN. 

fr is hardly necessary to inform any British reader 
that Gretna-Green, or rather the village of Spring- 
field, in the parish of Gretna, in Dumfriesshire, has 
long been celebrated in’ the annals of clandestine 
marriages. It happens that, while a marriage can 
be performed in Scotland without the least solemnity 
(nothing more being necessary than a mutual acknow- 
ledgement of the parties, before witnesses, that they 
take each other respectively for man and wife), no 
pair can be coupled in England without many previ- 
ous ceremonies, besides a regular performance of the 
marriage-service in the church, or else in private by 
special licence, which is a luxury that only the wealthy 
can afford. Hence, when young people in England 
wish to marry without the consent of friends, they 
find it necessary to escape to Scotland; and as Gretna 
is the nearest part of the Scottish border to the bulk 
of England, it is generally resorted to; and there, of 
course, a regular matrimonial forge has been esta- 
blished. An account of the Gretna system was pub- 
lished some years ago in a provincial periodical, by 
Mr M‘Diarmid, editor of the Dumfries Courier ; and 
as it may well amuse a more extensive circle of readers 
than it has yet obtained, while the main features of 
the practice which it delineates can only communicate 
a wholesome disgust to the mind, we extract the 
greater part of it in this place :— 

“If Gretna-Green marriages be nof always the 
happiest in the end, they are at least by far the mer- 
riest at the time; and Miss Lydia Languish was 
partly in the right when she pettishly remarked, that 
there was no fun in a love affair at all that did not 
lead to a leap from. a window into a lover’s arms, a 
chase, a challenge, and, as a matter of course, a para- 
graph in the newspapers. Yet, mistake me not, 
gentle reader ; I am no advocate for imprudent mar- 
riages, and have no great respect for your boarding- 
school misses, who devour novels until their heads 
are turned, and, with their feelings wound up to the 
highest pitch, are ready to fly into the arms of the 
first man they meet, merely because his address is 
easy, his face handsome, and his carriage debonair. 
Love, they say, must be caught at first'sight, and yet 
I should doubt whether a courtship in which the eye 
is-the sole arbiter is likely to lead to the happiest re- 
sults. A good husband gained in this way would 
be as great a windfall as the highest prize in a state 
lottery ; and for every rash and inconsiderate nymph 
who espouses a man of sterling sense, whose talents 
and industry more than compensate his lack of for- 
tune and humble lineage, there are probably a hun- 
dred that throw themselves away upon dolts and 
dandies, who are generally too much in love with 
themselves to become permanent worshippers at any 
other shrine. On this principle, a cross maiden-aunt 
or an obdurate parent, who look exclusively to a union 
of interests, may often do the state signal service by 
checking the evils of which Dr Malthus is so much 
afraid. But-are there no cases of a different charac- 
ter ?—is there no bane of an opposite nature, to which 
Gretna-Green furnishes an antidote? Many a frau- 
dulent creditor has found an asylum within the pre- 
_einets of Holyrood; but honest, upright, though 
unfortunate men, have been glad to fly to the same 
sanctuary, as the only means of eschewing the fangs 
of a merciless creditor. A luckless Edinburgh wight 
of my acquaintance -became bankrupt some fifteen 
years ago, and though he voluntarily surrendered his 
whole effects, one of his creditors remained inexor- 
able. In this dilemma, he tried every means to bring 
the churl to reason, fondly hoping he would come round 
at last, and pass from his threat of attaching his person. 
But no. A messenger arrived with a caption in his 
pocket, rung the bell, and inquired if Mr W. Y. was at 
home. Mr Y., who opened the door himself, with great 
presence of mind desired the officer to walk in, and 
without even waiting to lift his hat, closed the door sud- 
denly behind him, bolted down stairs as if the furies 
had been chasing him, made for Leith Street, turned 
first one corner, then another, till he arrived un- 
harmed at the back of the Canongate, and then darted 
away at a speed he never either equalled or exerted 
before. The officer, too, was a good runner, but he 
had made a little lee-way in the first instance; and 
though he strained every nerve, and even, I believe, 
was the fleetest man of the two, the fugitive gained 
the strand before him. Though only a few feet inter- 
vened between them, the officer, thanks to the strand, 
knew well that he durst not touch a hair of my friend’s 
head, no more than the witches tould have dared to 
dock Maggy’s tail had she gained the farther side of 
the running stream. In a word, the quarry had 
escaped—the bay-hound was at fault, and he whom it 
was sought to place in dwrance vile paused on the very 
margin of the strand ; and panting and blowing, ex- 
claimed in scarcely articulate accents—‘ A good race, 
eh !—won by half a neck, eh !—but I beat, I beat— 
good day, Sir.’ 

Now, the goal of the lover, like the goal of the debtor, 
is frequently gained by speed of foot ; the race in the 
one case being performed by bipeds, in the other by 
quadrupeds, who drag a vehicle of some kind at their 
heels. And though the pursued contrive to take the 
advantage at starting, the tables are sometimes well 
nigh turned, particularly if they have journeyed far 
from home; but the accommodating priests are neither 
far to seek nor ill to find, and when time presses, they 
discharge their duty with astonishing celerity. Should 
an enraged father, supposing the distance to be rather 
trifling, ride or drive his own horse, he has some 
chance of overtaking the lovers; but if he trusts to 


postboys, he leans, alas! on a broken reed. The ras- 
cals have a spice of knight-errantry about them which 
.enlists their sympathies in favour of the runaways; 
and though, with a brace of lovers deposited in the 
chaise, they rattle along with the speed of Jehu, yet, 
if called upon to mar, rather than expedite the happy 
paix’s progress, they can play the French postilion in 
fine style, and make a terrible flourish with heel and 
whip, while they are purposely losing ground’all the 
while.» The very horses seem to guess at the charac- 
ter of the persons they carry, and the time is fre- 
quently so accurately reckoned, that just as the mar- 
riage ceremony has been concluded, the pursuing party 
arrives at Springfield, steps out of his carriage, rushes 
into the inn, and perceives, with looks which it would 
baffle pen or pencil to pourtray, that all his exertions 
have been unavailing. 

Thoughts and fancies such as these were passing 
rapidly through my mind on the 25th August 1824, 
as I was slowly travelling from Annan to Langholm, 
and nearing the celebrated village of Springfield. Our 
frugal meal was soon dispatched at the inn, and after 
divers questions put to the landlord, as well as to the 
tidy maiden who waited on us, touching the important 
business of marriage, it was mutually agreed that we 
should send our compliments to Mr Elliot, one of the 
priests, and invite him to join us in a glass of toddy. 
His reverence (I use the word in no offensive mean- 
ing), who very probably expected a job, was not slow 
in making his appearance ; and indeed from the hints, 
whispers, and looks of the landlady, I am firmly per- 
suaded that the belief was general, that I and my 
companion, if not the principals, were at least the 
avant couriers of a marriage party. But here they 
laboured under a great mistake; bigamy is not per- 
mitted in Britain, and even were it otherwise, neither 
of us, I suspect, had found the cares of the married 
life so light as to think playing the fool over again. 
Be this as it may, our courteous guest neither ex- 
pressed nor looked disappointment. The cheerful 
glass circulated freely, and before we parted, he be- 
came complimentary, and more than once confessed 
that he was better pleased with the polite manner in 
which we had requested the favour of his company, 
than if he had been sent for professionally, and with 
the prospect of receiving a pretty handsome fee. The 
effect of liquor in opening and softening the human 
heart has been compared to the power of a lighted 
taper placed in an alabaster or any other vase ; what 
at first seemed opaque and impenetrable, suddenly 
becomes clear and distinct, enabling the observer to 
look through and through an object, and scan cor- 
rectly its internal configuration. And so I found it 
in the present instance. The man, who seemed na- 
turally shy and taciturn, gradually became frank and 
communicative, and in the course of a pretty long se- 
derunt, I gleaned from him the following facts and cir- 
cumstances, which I-now lay at the feet of the reader, 
in the hope, that when he is not better employed, 
they may serve to while away an idle half hour. 

At what precise period the first runaway marriage 
was celebrated at the spot called Gretna-Green, can- 
not now be satisfactorily ascertained ; but in common 
parlance the custom is said to have existed from time 
immemorial. Old Joseph Paisley, who died in 1814, 
at the advanced age of fourscore years, resided in his 
youth at Mege’s-hill, a small farm situated betwixt 
Gretna and Springfield; and hence the name of 
Gretna-Green. But so far back as 1791, he abandon- 
ed Megg’s-hill, and removed to Springfield as a more 
convenient spot; and though the popular name is 
still kept up, it is no longer geographically accurate. 
Though he generally went by the name of the Black- 
smith, he knew nothing of the secrets of the anvil and 
the forge. On the contrary, he was bred a tobacco- 
nist, and continued to roll and liquor the seaman’s 
quid until the trade he had followed merely as a by- 
job throve so surprisingly that he found he could sub- 
sist on it alone, and that, too, without taking a stave 
from his bicker. Welding or joining is a term well 
known in the smithy; and it is believed that it was 
the metaphorical application of this term that procured 
for Paisley the appellation of Blacksmith. Though 
neither avaricious nor cold-hearted, he was a rough, 
outspoken, eccentric fellow; drank like a fish, swore 
like a trooper, and, when once in his cups, forgot en- 
tirely the character he had assumed. Still he mono- 
polised the whole trade, and only on one occasion was 
threatened with opposition ; but he soon put an end 
to his rival’s pretensions, hy proposing a copartnery, 
in which the assistant, in addition to the hope of a lu- 
crative succession, was allowed to pocket the whole 
profits accruing from the visits of pedestrian couples. 
On more than one occasion, he earned the handsome 
fee of a hundred guineas, in a briefer space than a 
barber requires to shave a country bumpkin; old 
Charles B., Lord Deerhurst, and one or two others, 
paid fully that sum; and though these were catches 
of rare occurrence, many of the inferior fees were so 
handsome, that the priest, had he been careful, might 
have lived merrily, and yet died in easy circumstances. 
But he liked his bottle too well for that, and the same 
remark will apply to his successors. What is easily 
come by goes as cheaply, and the trade of marrying, 
though not so hazardous, has this feature in common 
with the trade of smuggling, that there is seldom much 
money gained by it in the end. 

At present there are two rival practitioners at Spring- 
field, one of whom married the grandaughter of Pais- 
ley, and fell heir to his trade, in much the same way 
that some persons acquire the right of vending quack 
medicines. Still the other gets a good deal of custom ; 


and here, as in every thing else, competition has been 
favourable to the interests of the public. Though a 
bargain is generally made before-hand, a marriage- 
monger who had no rival to fear might fix his fee at 
any sum he pleased; and instances have occurred in 
which the parties complained that they had been too 
heavily taxed. Not long before my visit to Spring- 
field, a young English clergyman, who had failed to 
procure his father’s consent, arrived for the purpose 
of being married. The fee demanded was thirty gui- 
neas, a demand to which his reverence demurred, and 
at the same time stated, that though he married many 
a couple, his highest fee had never exceeded half-a- 
guinea. The clergyman, in fact, had not so much 
money about him, but it was agreed at last that he 
should pay L.10 in hand, and grant a promissory note 
for the balance; and the bill, which was certainly a 
curiosity of its kind, was regularly negociated through 
a Carlisle bank, and as regularly retired at the time 
appointed. And here I must mention a circumstance 
which has not been provided for in the new bill re- 
garding combinations of workmen, though it mani- 
festly tends to augment the tax on irregular marriages. 
At Springfield there are two inns, as well as two 
priests, one of which each of the latter patronisés ex- 
clusively. More than this, the house at which a lover 
arrives at Springfield depends entirely upon what inn 
he starts from at Carlisle. Though he may wish to 
give a preference, and issue positive orders on the sub- 
ject, these orders are uniformly disobeyed. The post- 
boys will only stop at one house, and that for the best 
of all reasons, that the priest goes snacks with them, 
and knows full well the value of their patronage. Ex- 
cepting in the case of sickness or absence, the priests 
never desert their colours; all the guests of the one 
house are married by Mr 3 of the other by Mr 
Elliot ; so that those who are most deeply concerned 
have very little to say in the business. In this way 
something like a monopoly still exists; and what is 
more strange still, not only the post-boy who drives a 
couple, but the whole of his brethren about the inn, are 
permitted to share in the profits of the day. The thing 
is viewed in the light of a windfall, and the proceeds 
placed in a sort of a fee-fund, to be afterwards shared 
in such proportions as the parties see fit. To what ex. 
tent the priests are taxed, I could not with all my art 
learn, but I suspect the demands made on them are ra- 
ther exorbitant, and that, if they saw any feasible plan, 
they would willingly rid themselves of a set of jackalls, 
who, unlike the animal who brings the lion his prey, 
neither wait till their master has feasted, nor are 
contented with a small share of the booty. Altoge- 
ther, the marrying business must bring a large sum 
annually into Springfield. Indeed, an inhabitant 
confessed that it is ‘ the principal benefit and support 
of the place.” Upon an average, 300 couples are mar- 
ried in the year, and half-a-guinea is the lowest fee 
that is‘ever charged. But a trifle like that is only 
levied from poor and pedestrian couples, and persons 
even in the middle ranks of life are compelled to pay 
much more handsomely. In September last, one gen- 
tleman had given L.40; and, independently of the 
money that is spent in the inns, many hundreds an- 
nually must find their way into the pockets of the 
priests, and their concurrents, the post-boys. In its 
legal effect, the ceremony performed at Gretna-Green 
merely amounts to a confession before witnesses that 
certain parties are man and wife; and the reader is 
aware that little more is required to constitute a mar- 
riage in Scotland—a marriage which may be censured 
by church courts, but which is perfectly binding in 
regard to property and the rights of children. Stilla 
formula bas a wonderful value in the eyes of the fair ; 

and the priests, I believe, read a considerable part of 
the English marriage-service, offer up a prayer, re- 
quire the parties to join hands, sign a record, &c. &c. 

But on this part of their vocation they prudently ob- 
serve a strict silence; for, although the law cannot 
reach them at present, they could scarcely hope to es- 
cape punishment, were they openly to assume the 
character of parsons. They also grant lines, of which 
the following is a literal copy :—‘ These are to certify 
to all whom it may concern, that and 
came before me, and declared’ themselves to be 

both single persons, and were lawfully married ac- 

cording to the way of the Church of England, and 

agreeably to the laws of the Kirk of Scotland. Given 

under my hand at Springfield, near Gretna-Green, 

this day, &c. before these witnesses.’ At my 

request, Mr Elliot produced the marriage-record, 

which, as a public document, is regularly kept, and 

which, to confess the truth, would require to be so, 

seeing that it is sometimes tendered as evidence in 
court. True, they cannot subpoena a witness from 
Scotland, but the priest is of course allowed his ex- 
pensés, and this he himself remarked, ‘ when a man 
knows that he goes in a righteous cause, why should 
he be either unwilling or afraid ?’ 

A stranger who had leisure to rusticate about 
Springfield, ‘tippling with the priests, and pumping 
the crones and oracles of the village, might pick up 
many a queer story that would add to his stock of 
standing jokes, or peradventure eke out the well 
thumbed pages of the ‘ Encyclopedia of Wit ;* but 
as my time did not admit of this, I can only relate 
one or two. 

Not long ago, a gentleman who had settled some- 
where in Scotland arrived at Springfield, and spent an 
hour or two in one of the inns, chiefly, I believe, from 
motives of curiosity. He was accompanied by his 
daughter, a very beautiful and interesting creature, 
though not more than seventeen or eighteen years vf 
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age. Neither father nor daughter had ever crossed 
the Sark before, and they were both more than ordi- 
narily, curious to, know every thing about Scotland 
and Scotch marriages. In particular, they expressed 
a wish to see the Blacksmith, not doubting that a true 
son. of Vulcan, with a begrimed face and leathern 
apron, would pop, in upon them, and demand their 
pleasure. But here they were speedily undeceived, 
and when Mr Elliot arrived, the gentleman endea- 
voured to be as witty as possible, stating among other 
things that he wished to introduce.a young lady, that 
she might know both her man and the way back again. 
To this salutation Mr Elliot answered drily, that he 
had known as unlikely things come to, pass; and in 
less than three or four months, the same young lady 
actually came before him, and was married to one of 
her father’s ploughmen. In point of looks, the bride-. 
groom and bride seemed formed for one another, and 
the jocular priest, who from the first recognised his 
old acquaintance, ventured to hint after dinner that 
surely Mr would not be angry with his fair 
daughter for proving herself so apt a scholar, and 
profiting by the lesson he had himself taught. But, 
alas! the blow fell so heavily on the poor Cumbrian, 
that it at first threatened to break his heart, or un- 
settle his understanding. The lovely and light- 
hearted Beatrice was the apple of his eye—the stay 
and pride of his maturer years; and so,far from wish- 
ing to match her with a common clown, there. were 
few even. of the better class of yeomen that he, deemed 
worthy of aspiring to such an honour. In the course 
of time, however, the old man’s wrath gradually, gave 
way to better feelings; a farm, was taken for his son- 
in-law, and, stocked) and plenished nobody. knew how ; 
and if report may be credited, the praiseworthy, con- 
duct of; both the young people is likely to,lead to a 
complete.and permanent reconciliation. 

On another occasion, a middle-aged, gentleman ar- 
rived from the south of England, and was united to.a 
lady considerably his junior in years and appearance, 
and who, very. unfortunately, happened to be the sis- 
ter of his former wife. The veteran bridegroom, was 
in high spirits, scattered his money very freely, and 
seemed so well satisfied with the accommodations of 
the place, that he was in no haste to retire from the 
scene of his second nuptials. At length, however, the 
carriage was ordered to the door; and just.as the sun 
was sinking in the west, and, by the agency of the 
clouds that congregated around the falling monarch, 
intersecting the broad expanse of the Solway with 
many a beautiful zone of light, the, happy pair. bade 
adieu to Springfield, and with a degree of haste, not 
at all requisite in their situation, made the best of their 
way to merry England. Nor had they left the inn 
above an hour.or so, when a,second chaise and four 
drove up, and discharged a fresh cargo of lovers, 
younger, and fairer, and. better matched, but neither 
so wealthy nor.so prodigal as the first. And whom, 
reader, might the second pair.be ?—whom but a hand- 
some, well-favoured youth, and the only daughter of 
the former bridegroom, who, in revenge for her father’s 
frailty and folly, had yielded. to the entreaties of an 
honest yeoman, who. had wooed, her long: and loved: 
her dearly. The spirited young lady had no objection 
whatever to a stepmother, but a stepmother and an 
aunt in the same person formed a species of relation- 
ship utterly irreconcileable with her notions of pro- 
priety ; and as she was determined to. change her resi- 
dence at any rate, she thought it just.as prudent. to 
change her condition at the same time. On arriving 
at Carlisle, the father found a letter awaiting him at 
the inn, marked in haste, and revealing to him the 
secret of his daughter’s elopement; and not doubting 
that the parties had gone on the.same errand as him- 
self, he immediately ordered fresh horses, and hurried 
back to Gretna-Green. The carriages, in fact, must 
have met on the roads but the night, being dark, 
neither party was aware of the presence of the other; 
and. though the Yorkshire proprietor reached Spring- 
field before his daughter and, her lover had departed, 
he was unfortunately a stage too late. Much and 
loudly he bragged and bullied, and fain would he have 
carried his daughter along with him; but the yeoman 
refused to part with his bride, and when the other 
threatened to disinherit, his child, and proscribe her 
husband, he very coolly replied, that, ‘as matters 
stood, the connection was none of the most respectable 
—that he knew the value of a good wife, though with- 
out a guinea or a friend to take her part—that in a 
moderate way he could do his own turn, as well as the 
purse-proud gentleman he was,.addressing—and that 
as to the rest, he would trust to.Providence and his 
own industry.’ ‘Nobly spoken,’ roared the exhila- 
rated priest; ‘and faith, let me tell you, Jonathan 
Oldbuck, if I had known. you were after. marrying 
your wife’s sister, I would have rather thrust my fin- 
gers in the fire than welded metals of such an opposite 
nature. The lines are now your own property; but 
if you’ll restore the bit of plain paper, I’ll hand you 
over every note, and wash my hands of the whole 
business.’ But to this condition the Yorkshireman 
demurred, and perceiving that matters could not be 
mended, he left the apartment and the village too, 
‘growling all the while like a Russian bear.’ ” 


ITALIAN AND BRITISH CLIMATE. 


Or where Campania’s plain forsaken lies, 
A weary waste expanded to the skies —GoLDSMITH. 


Rome, once the chief city in the world, and still com- 
manding respect from its antiquity and the events con- 
nected with its history, stands in the midst of one of 
the most insalubrious plains in Italy, styled the Cams 


pagna di Roma. This circumstance is often alluded 
to in the old Roman writers; among others, by Livy 
and Cicero, the latter remarking that Romulus, in 


seeking a healthy spot, built his city in a region of. 


pestilence; and again complaining that the Appian 
way was so lined with mausoleums and tombs, that 
little room was left for the habitations of living beings. 
In, modern times, the marshy and pestilential charac- 
ter of the country around Rome has been greatly aug- 
mented, and is the dread of the traveller. Dr James 
Johnson, in his, recent work, entitled ‘“‘ Change of 
Air, or Pursuit of Health,” thus describes this fear- 
ful wilderness, across which so many of our English 
tourists proceed in search of the antique, and that 
ever-fleeting object—health. 

“« It is from the high mountains of Viterbo (says. he) 
that we have the first glimpse of the wide-spread Cam- 
pagna di Roma. The beautiful little lake of Vico lies 
under our feet, its sloping banks cultivated like a gar- 
den, but destitute of habitations, on account of the 
deadly malaria which no culture can annihilate. From 
this spot till we reach the desert, the features of po- 
verty and wretchedness in the habitations themselves, 
as well as in every thing around them, grow rapidly 
more marked. We descend from Monte Rosi upon 
the Campagna, and at Baccano we are in the midst of 
it. If a stranger come upon the Campagna in this 
direction, unacquainted with the causes of its deser- 
tion, he would feel no other impression than that of 
crossing a very extensive heath of moorland, which 
was destined to. pasturage, because not rich enough 
for agriculture. It is not more marshy than was 
Hounslow Heath at one time; and it is far more un- 
dulating in its surface, its soil being, gererally speak- 
ing, dry and sandy. To the south of Rome, however, 
and in many parts of the valley of the Tiber, the 
ground is very marshy, and there is much stagnant 
water. But no human form meets the,eye, except the 
gaunt figure of the herdsman, muffled up to the chin 
in his. dark mantle, with his, gun and his spear—his 
broad hat slouched over the ferocious and scowling 
countenance of a brigand! The buffalo which he 
guards is less repulsive than he. As for the shepherd, 
Arcadia forbid that, I should attempt his description. 
The savage of the wigwam. has health to recommend 
him. As we approach within ten or twelve miles of 
Rome,. some specks of cultivation appear; and with 
them the dire effects of malaria on the human frame. 
According, to Eustace, ‘ bloated bellies, distorted fea- 
tures, dark yellow complexions, livid eyes and. lips ; 
in short, all the symptoms of dropsy, jaundice, and 
ague, united in their persons.’ ” 

To this testimony may be added that of Sir T. C. 
Morgan, who informs us that “ whole villages (mean- 
ing, no doubt, their inhabitants) came from, La Marca 
and Ravagna to the Campagna, during the winter and 
part of the summer. They assemble at daylight in 
the public squares of Rome for hire. They are a mi- 
serable looking people. We were. assured that every 
year one in ten of these wretches. dies of the fever; 
and those who escape carry the marks of the poison in 
their swollen and sallow countenances. Very few are 
able totally to throw off the disease, and repeated ex- 
posure to the malaria, in successive seasons, never 
fails to destroy them.” 

Some of my less informed. readers may here ask, 
“ but what is this malaria, which is so destructive in 
its nature ?”’ Malaria signifies a pestilential air or 
vapour, produced by the decomposition of animal, and 
vegetable substances, through the means of heat and 
moisture. This dreadful species of bad air is extri- 
cated from the marshy grounds, and even from the 
cracks in the dry scorched plains of Italy, to an extent 
of which we have no conception in this country. In 
Rome, and other cities where the pavement and foun- 
dations of the houses cover the ground, and where the 
high walls shelter the passenger from the infectious 
gales, the malaria is less felt and heeded; but let us 
turn to most of the country parts—to those regions 
where animal and vegetable matter are acted upon by 
the heat of the sun, we find it reigning triumphant. 
According to Dr Maculloch, “ the fairest portions of 
this fair land are a prey to this invisible enemy ; its 
fragrant breezes are poison; the dews of its sum- 
mer evenings are death. The banks of its refreshing 
streams, its rich and flowing meadows, the borders of 
its glassy lakes, the luxuriant plains of its overflow- 
ing agriculture, the valleys where its aromatic shrubs 
regale the eye and perfume the air—these are the 
chosen, seats of this plague, the throne of the malaria. 
Death. here walks hand in hand with the sources of 


life, sparing none; the labourer reaps his harvest but 


to die, or he wanders amidst the luxuriance of vege- 
tation and wealth, the ghost of man, a sufferer from 
his cradle to his impending grave ; aged even in child- 
hood, and laying down in misery. that life which was 
but one of disease. He is even driven from some of. 
the richest portions of this fertile yet unhappy coun- 
try ; and. the. traveller contemplates at.a distance de- 
serts, but deserts of vegetable wealth, which man dares 
not appropriate—or he dies.” 

So this is Italy, the land whose climate is supposed 
to be so exceedingly delightful, and which is flocked 
to by thousands for the restoration of vigour to their 
animal existence! Vain imagination! The climate 
of Italy is found, on examination, to be, on the whole, 
much less salubrious than that of Great Britain. It 
is allowed that sixty thousand. persons fall a sacrifice 
to consumption every year in this island; but in 
France, and all along the shores of the Mediterranean, 
this terrible malady is no less fatal to human life. 
The warmth of Italy is in reality no protection to the 


valetudinarian ; for with the warmth there is a mois- 
ture, and this induces malaria, which is fully as de- 
structive as consumption itself. . The desired climate 
for those of consumptive habits is that which has at 
once warmth and dryness, without variability. But 
these three virtues are rarely to be foundscombined. 
It is an ascertained fact there is no part¥of Europe 
perfectly sheltered from the piercing winds of-spring, 

or possessing uniform warmth and dryness, or, indeed, 
any thing approaching to it. Madeira comes nearest 
to perfection. Its winter is 20 degrees warmer than. 
that of London, while its summer heat exceeds that 
of London by 7 degrees. It is also exempt from keen 
winds, and is not subject to great varieties of climate. 

Nevertheless, how little is observed to be effected by 

a visit to this apparently salubrious region, and how 
much more efficacious in most instances is the attention 
which home can only afford, or the influence of native 
air. In comparing our climate with those of differs 

ent countries, and especially that of Italy, we find it 

exceedingly salubrious, and less injurious to human 

life than most others. Although occasionally inteme 

perate and variable, it is certainly free from native 

pestilential vapours, and has nothing deadly in its 

character. We may every where traverse the land 

fearless of the consequences; and instead of being af- 

fected by the diseased herdsman, or brigand, scowling 

in his sickliness and villany upon us as we pass, are 

we, not rejoiced in hearing the jocund laugh of the 

reaper, or in seeing the harmless shepherd boy driving 

his charge 

«« along the mountain side ?” 


SCOTLAND: 
ITS TRADE, SHIPPING, AND POPULATION, 


THE increase which has. taken, place in recent times 
in the trade.and manufactures. of Scotland has been 
more rapid and astonishing. than is observable in any 
other partof Europe. Looking back to the year 1656, 
we find, that the whole vessels belonging to the country; 
amounted only to. 137, carrying 5736 tons. Of this 
number, Glasgow had no more than 12, of a burden 
of from 12 to 150 tons. At the Union in 1707, the 
shipping of Scotland had risen to 215 vessels, carrying 
14,485 tons. In 1760, the number of ships employed 
in the. fisheries, and in foreign and coasting trade, 
amounted to 999, carrying 53,913 tons; and in 1800, 
the shipping amounted to the more respectable num- 
ber of 2415, carrying 171,728 tons, and employing 

14,820 men. : 

It appears, by a Parliamentary paper, that in 1828 
the number of vessels belonging to Scotland under 100 
tons was 2160, and the number above 100. tons 983— 
total 3143, the total amount of registered tonnage of 
which was 300,836 We thus find, that from the 
Union till 1828, the shipping of Scotland rose from 
215 to 3143 vessels, being a multiplication of about 
143 times within the period of 121 years. By a table 
in the Parliamentary paper it appears. that. Aberdeen 
owns the greatest amount of tonnage of any port in 
Scotland. Its tonnage is 46,587, that of Greenock. 
37,786, Glasgow. 36,220, Leith 26,107, and Dundee 
24,227. But this does not give a certain idea of the 
comparative amount of traffic carried on_at these ports, 
for they employ the shipping of one another, and 
freight the vessels.of inferior ports. In. 1755, the 
imports into Scotland, in. round numbers, were 
L.465,411, and the exports. L.535,576: in. 1825, the 
imports had increased to .4,994,304, and the exports 
to L.5,842,269. 

Such has been the extent and value of the agricul- 
tural improvements of Scotland within the same pe- 
riod, that the country could now supply her whole 
population with food without, importation. of corn, 
while the exports of her manufactured goods pays for 
all foreign luxuries, and leaves a heavy balance in her 
fayour. What,is remarkable, Scotland both exports 
and imports nearly the same kind of grain, and, de- 
ducting the one from the other, it appears that she is 
annually indebted to England and Ireland for 120,000 
quarters of barley, and 180,000 of oats, while, on the 
other hand, she sends these countries 60,000 quarters 
of wheat. There being from three to four millions of 
bushels of malt made yearly in Scotland, chiefly for 
the whisky distilleries, the great demand for barley is 
accounted for. : 

It was recently calculated by Sir John Sinclair that 
the whole amount of manufactures in Scotland will 
annually exceed in value L.14,000,000 sterling, in- 
cluding the price of the raw materials. The valueof 
the mineral productions, such as coal, lime, iron, lead, 
&c. he calculates at L.1,597,653, 6s. 8d. The fisheries 
he reckons at L.1,300,000, and the gross produce of 
land at 23,261,155, 10s. The, rise in the amount of 
population in Scotland, though steadily progressive 
since the Union, has not kept pace with the increase 
of trade and manufactures; consequently, the present 
population must be much more wealthy than their 
predecessors a hundred and twenty years. since, In 
1700, the population of Scotland was 1,048,000, and 
in 1821 it was 2,093,000, having taken 121 years to 
double itself; but perhaps great allowance should be 
made for the emigration which has constantly beep 
going on into England, and latterly America, In 
1831, the population was 2,365,807. 

I cannot close this sketch without mentioning it 
as a fact well worthy of remark, that the tonnage of 
vessels on the Clyde is nearly as much as that of all 
Ireland, the tonnage of which, during 1828, only 
amounted to 97,369 tons, not one-third of the, total 
tonnage of Scotland ; in fact, the tonnage of Aberdeen 
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is as great as that of Dublin and Belfast, the two prin- 
cipal Irish ports, put together. Were I asked to ex- 
plain the reason for this extraordinary superiority, I 
would state that the whole is attributable to the com- 
parative habits of the people. For a hundred and 
twenty, and, most of all, for the last sixty years, the 
Scotch have reflected deeply and wrought hard in 
every department of the arts of civilized life, and the 
result has naturally been those gratifying facts shore 
narrated. The Irish, on the other hand, have not 
reflected with judgment, nor have they been at all in- 
dustrious. Ever pursuing some wild theoretic vision, 

_ which, when realized, is to make them happy and 
great, and ever discussing some great party question, 
which keeps the mind in a state of constant abstraction, 
they invariably lose the substance for the shadow, and 
are never advancing a single step in improvement or 
real national wealth. If any thing could convince 
them of this dreadful folly and its results, it would be 

_a dispassionate*comparison betwixt the extent, the 
capabilities, the wealth, and the amount of population 
of their own beautiful island with those of Scotland, 
a country not nearly so much favoured by nature, and 
which is much more severely taxed for the support of 
the state. The time has been, it must be remarked, 
when Scotland was also afflicted with abstract ques- 
tions ; the seventeenth century was entirely lost in 
Scotland, on account of a battle about religion, similar 
in many respects to that now carried of in Ireland. 
But this was at length got over, and it is exactly from 
the date of the settlement of that great question that 
the country has done any good. 


WATERING PLACES. 

Wirnin the last few years the resort to watering 
places has become particularly fashionable among the 
middle classes of Scotland, while the discovery of sa- 
iubrious springs in different quarters of the country, 
and the competition among their proprietors, have 
given rise to a number of pleasant places of summer 
reereation, suitable to the demands and taste of the 
people. A's occasionally some difficulty exists at this 
séason in making the’ selection of a summer watering 
place of the description I mention, I propose to offer 
a series of sketches useful for the guidance of families. 
The first place I may notice is 

MOFFAT. 

This pleasing village is situated on an eminence at 
the opening of the hilly country, near the junction of 
the Moffat and Annan streams, in the upper part of 
Annandale, Dumfriesshire. It is situated at the 
distance of fifty-two miles south-west from Edinburgh, 
and twenty-one north-east from Dumfries. The dis- 
tance from Glasgow is fifty-five miles. Being envi- 
roned with lofty hills, some of them finely clothed in 


plantations of considerable beauty, an air of comfort | 


and’ seclusion is thereby conveyed to the place, favour- 
able to its character. One principal street, looking 
from the gentle declivity on which the town stands, 
towards the south, constitutes the body of the place, 
and affords fine prospects of the vale beneath. This 
street is judiciously laid out, spacious, and well cal- 
culated to form an agreeable promenade both for in- 
habitants and strangers. Much of the town is new, 
and the whole has a neat, cleanly appearance. Among 
the buildings are two good inns, at one of which at 
least visitors may be accommodated with horses, gigs, 
cars, or post chaises, for recreation along the different 
rides and drives about the town, or for travelling. 
The Dumfries and Edinburgh royal mail-coach passes 
through Moffat daily. The town possesses upwards 
of fifty good lodging houses, whose private apartments 
may always be had on reasonable terms. ‘The market 
is well supplied with provisions, including vegetables, 
“fruits, &c. Goats’ and asses’ milk ‘is also to be had ; 
and as there are more than a hundred cows kept in 
the parish, butter, milk, and cream, are plentiful. 
Around Moffat are some neat villas, all of them add- 
ing more or less, by their shrubberies and small plan- 
tations, to the beauty of the scenery. The parish 
church is an ornamental structure in the place, and 
vesides it, there are several dissenting cliapels. 

Moffat derives the whole of its celebrity from the 
excellence of its mineral waters, which are of the 
most salubrious character, and are considered fully 
more efficacious by those who have resorted to them, 
than those of Harrowgate, Leamington, or Bath. In 
the administration. of these waters to/valetudinarians, 
great improvements, suitable to the refinement. of the 
age, have been effected in) recent times. Over the 
chief spring, or well, there has been erected a splendid 
pump-room, measuring 60 feet by 30, answering the 
purpose of a lounge and news-rooms. At the back of 
this structure there is.a series of baths, fitted up on 
the plan of the new baths at Leamington, with a 
dves sing-room. and fire to. each : and it is mentioned 
that the supply to the mineral or sulphureous water 
buths, is sufficient to accommodate bathers. at. any 
hour. Shower and vapour baths can likewise be had, 
and there is a.sedan chair for the useof invalids. In 
the Bath gardens. there isa fine bowling-green. for 
the use. of visitors. 

The salubrious springs-at Moffat are three in num- 
ber, one of them being sulphureous, and two of them 
chalybeate—that is, having an impregnation of iron 
or steel. The-sulphureous is distinctly styled Moffat 
Well, and has an odour resembling the water of Har- 
rowgate. Its taste is somewhat saline; it sparkles 
when poured into.a glass, and requires, so quickly do 
some of its best particles evaporate, to be drank at 
the fountain, No closeness.of cork will preserve it 
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in bottles. Another spring, called, from its rising at 
the base of the Hartfell mountain, the Hartfell Spa, 
is a chalybeate, pretty strong at all times, but most 


| so after heavy rains. A third spring, also chalybeate, 


is near Evan bridge, a little to the south of Moffat. 
Of a wine gallon taken from each of the three, the 
analyses made by the late Dr Garret, professor at 
Glasgow, afterwards lecturer to the Surrey Institu- 
tion, were as follow :— 

MOFFAT WELL. 

“ Muriate of soda (common salt), 36 grains, 
Sulphuretted hydrogen gas, 10 cubic inches, 
Azotic gas, - - 4 ditto, 
Carbonic acid, . « 5 ditto. 

“N. B.—This water will become useless if kept. 
Its efficacy has been proved in scorbutic and scrofu- 
lous cases. 

HARTFELL SPA. 

“ Sulphate of iron (iron vitriol), 86 grains, 
Sulphate of alumina, - ~ 12 ditto, 

Azotie gas, - - 12 cubic inches. 

“ The water of this spring may be kept long with- 
out injury to its medicinal powers. It is a powerful 
tonic, of proved utility in obstinate coughs, stomach 
complaints affecting the head, gouty sores disordering 
the internal system, disorders to which the fair sex 
are liable, internal ulcers, &c. " 

EVAN BRIDGE SPA. 


“ Oxide of iron, - - 2 grains, 
Carbonic acid, - - 13 cubic inches. 
Azotie gas, - = 2°ditto. 


“ This being a weaker chalybeate than the pre- 
ceding, resembling, in fact, a good deal the Harrow- 
gate chalybeate, might, it is thought, although now 
much neglected, prove useful when the preceding 
would be of too astringent a nature.” 

Little could be added to this just account of the 
properties of the mineral waters of Moffat. Having 
been frequented for many years, the place is one of 
the most respectable and comfortable among those 
towns claiming the notice of persons who wish to 
spend a few weeks agreeably in the country. The 
society is generally select and pleasing, and if the 
restoration of health be sought, I do not know a 
watering place which would be more certain to fulfil 
the expectations of the valetudinarian. The fame of 
Moffat is now not confihed to Scotland, but is con- 
siderably extended in England, and attracts many 
visitors from the south; and as it lies near the bor- 


‘der, on the great north road by Carlisle and Dumfries, 


it is much better adapted for the visits and residence 
of the English, than any other watering place in 
Scotland. 


LIBERIA~AMERICAN BLACK 
POPULATION. 


A FEW weeks ago, I took occasion to say a few words 

regarding slavery in North America, and the subject 

has again been brought under my notice by some 

pamphlets sent to this country, purporting to be Re- 

ports of the Pennsylvania Colonisation Society, and 

of the American Society for Colonising the Free Peo- 

ple of Colour. Until I had perused these interesting 

papers, I was not aware of the great degree of exer- 

tion which is at present in operation on the other side 

of the Atlantic towards the removal of the black po- 

pulation to a land and climate more congenial with 

their nature and habits than the American continent. 

“Slavery (we are told in the introduction to one of 
the reports), and its inconsistency with the dictates of 
Christianity, have long been freely acknowledged. and 

deeply lamented by the people of the United States, 

and itsremoval, the great problem which has occupied 

the attention of her best and wisest men. So far back 

as 1698, the Assembly of Pennsylvania, to put an end 

to the introduction of slaves, laid a duty of L.10 per 

head ‘upon their importation ; but this benevolent law, 

together with about fifty of similar tenor, which were 

passed by the neighbouring colonies up to the period | 
of their revolution, were all refused the sanction of 

the mother country. The introduction of slaves was 

one of the great causes of complaint which led to their 

declaration of independence, dated July 4, 1776. 

Scarcely (continues the writer) had that struggle 

ceased, when a colony on the coast of Africa, similar 

to that of Liberia, was proposed, but the prosecution 

of the slave trade, by every civilized power, defeated 

these benevolent views: In 1796, the plan was again 

revived in a series of luminous essays by Gerard J. 

Hopkins, a distinguished Friend in Baltimore; and 

shortly afterwards, the legislature of Virginia, a state 

containing nearly one-third of the black population of 
the Union, pledged ‘its faith to give up all their slaves, 

provided the United States could obtain a proper 

asylum for them. President Jefferson negociated in 

vain for a territory either in Africa or Brazil; but 

that great state renewed its pledge in 1816, by a vote 

of:190:to 9 (most of the members being slave-holders), 

upon which, General C. F. Mercer, the Wilberforce 

of the American: Congress, opened a correspondence 

with the philanthropists of the different states, which 
led: to the formation of the American Colonisation 
Society on the Ist of January 1817. The great ob- 
jects of that society were—the final and entire aboli- 
tion of slavery, providing for the best interests of the 
blacks, by establishing them in independence upon 
the coast of Africa; thus constituting them the pro- 
tectors of the unfortunate natives against the ravages 
of the slaver, and seeking through them to spread the 
lights of civilization and Christianity among the many 
millions: who inhabit those dark regions.” 


About ten years have elapsed since this association 
commenced its operations, which have as yet been at- 
tended with perfect success. A tract of land was pur- 
chased on the coast of Guinea from the aborigines: of 
the soil, south from the free colony of Sierra Leone, 
from about latitude 5 to 7, and the chief entrepot for 
the reception of emigrants settled at Cape Mesurado, 
between latitude 6 and 7. ‘‘ Five years of preliminary 
operations (says Elliot Cresson, in a speech before the 
society) were requisite for surveying the coast—pro- 
pitiating the natives—and selecting the most eligible 
sites ; numerous agents were subsequently employed 
—ships chartered—the forests cleared—schools, facto- 
ries, hospitals, churches, government buildings, and 
dwellings erected, and the many expenses requisite 
here defrayed ; and yet, for every fifty dollars expend- 
ed by our society from its commencement, we have 
not only a settler to show, but an ample and fertile 
territory in reserve, where our future emigrants may 
sit under their own vines and fig-trees, with none to 
make them afraid. During the last year (1830), an 
amount nearly equal to the united expenditures in ef- 
fecting these objects has been exported by the colo- 
nists; and from Philadelphia alone, eleven vessels 
have sailed, three of them chartered through the efforts 
of the Pennsylvania society, and bearing to the land 
of their forefathers a large number of slaves, manu- 
mitted by the benevolence of their late owners.” 

The colony of free blacks thus planted in Liberia, 
as it is called, already numbers about 2000 citizens, 
managed by themselves on republican principles, 
under a governor appointed by the society. The soil 
is fertile, and the climate congenial to their constitu- 
tions. The colonists have established relations of 
friendship and trade with the native chiefs, more than 
a hundred of whose children have been sent to Libe- 
ria for instruction in the schools established there. 
Each individual has thirty acres of land bestowed 
upon him, and in one year the settlers have shipped 
upwards of seventy thousand dollars’ worth of produce. 
The colony now possesses a newspaper, conducted of 
course by a black editor, and which, having seen in 
London, I can vouch for the respectability of its tone 
and appearance. The import and export trade of the 
colony is annually improving, and already there are 
regular traders betwixt it and some of the American 
ports. The capital of the territory is called Monro- 
via, a neat town built on a neck of land betwixt the 
Atlantic and the estuary of the Mesurado river, and 
therefore well adapted for trade. 

When we are informed that there are two millions 
of slaves, and three hundred thousand free blacks in 
the United States, which, jointly, have an annual in- 
crease of about sixty-six thousand, and that it costs 
L.7, 10s. toremove a single individual to Liberia, and 
place him in a way of supporting, himself, the fore- 
going plan of free colonisation appears almost hope- 
less and desperate. It is impossible for us to see how 
any thing like an impression can be made on the im- 
mense mass of negroism in the United States. It 
may be very true that Great Britain has expended, 
in twenty-four years, L.8,000,000 sterling on Sierra 
Leone—a sum which would colonise the whole co- 
loured population of the Union ; but America has not 
the wealth of this country, and could not indulge in 
so expensive a freak. It therefore appears, that, as 
the colonisation societies are supported only by vo- 
luntary contributions—and I may here mention, that 
donations from Britain will be most thankfully ac- 
knowledged—the amount of deportation to Africa 
must continue on a most inefficient footing, as respects 
the clearing out the whole black population. This, 
however, is the gloomy side of the picture. We are 
all well acquainted with the effects of an incessant 
drop of water, which will wear the hardest rock ; and 
it may be predicted, that an unflinching persever- 
ance in this truly noble cause will eventually work 
results which human reason cannot now properly 
foresee. Besides, even although the exportation of 
the blacks, with their own consent, could not, by any 
accessible means, be effected, a very great object 
would be gained, simply by the planting of a civilized 
negro race on the shores of Guinea. Hitherto the 
vast continent in the interior has been impervious to 
the inroads of Christianity, commerce, or any of the 
ordinary means of civilization, chiefly from the de- 
structiveness of the climate on the lives of white men. 
By the establishment in Guinea of a nation of blacks, 
trained in all the varied pursuits and religion of the 
whites, a grand obstacle is overcome, and I sincerely 
pray that that light which the American Colonisation 
Society has kindled on the coast of Africa, and which 
is growing brighter and brighter, may be the proxi- 
mate means of illuminating the benighted millions of 
human beings who inhabit that extensive continent, 
and of causing them to stand up disenthralled, eman- 
cipated, and regenerated. 


THE ESQUIMAUX. 


Tue Esquimaux constitute a most widely-diffused 
race, occupying all'the shores of the Northern Ocean, 
and embracing nearly the entire circuit of the globe. 
Richardson and Franklin found them along the whole 
coast of the American polar sea; Kotzebue, in the 
channel near Behring’s Straits. 'The Samoiedes and 
Kamtchadales, in: Northern Asia, seem to belong to 
the same family. A similarity of visage and figure, 
boats, ‘huts, and instruments—even a resemblance in 
habits, character, and mode of life—might have been 
produced by the common pressure of the same very 
peculiar outward circumstances, The affinity of 
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speech, however, which is such as proves the dialects 


of all the Esquimaux to be mere varieties of one com- 


mon language, affords a clear proof that an original 
race from some one quarter has spreadgover the whole 
range of those immense and desolate shores. This 
migration must have been facilitated by the vast con- 
tinuity of coast which stretches along the Arctic 
Ocean, and which is not equalled in any other quar- 
ter. Hence, probably, the Esquimaux, at distant ages, 
connected the old and new continents, which, at all 
other points, were then wholly unknown to each other. 

The external form of that people seems influenced, 
and, as it were, characterised, by the severity of the 
climate. Their stature is decidedly lower than that 
of the Europeans ; five feet nine inches being con- 
sidered, even in a man, as almost gigantic. Though 
the trunk of the body is somewhat thick, all the ex- 
tremities are small, especially the hands and feet, and 
the fingers short. The face is broad and flat, the nose 
small, and, at the same time, so sunk and deep, that 
in some instances a ruler could be applied from cheek 
to cheek without touching it. It is somewhere ob- 
served, that their visage presents that peculiar form 
which the human face naturally assumes under ex- 
posure to intense cold, that all the projecting features 
are drawn in, and the cheeks, consequently, pushed 
out. In the same way, exposure to the weather may 
perhaps produce the high gheek-bones of mountaineers. 
Under these modification’, however, both their bodies 
and their limbs are very tolerably shaped. Even the 
female countenance, though without pretensions to 
regular beauty, is often agreeable, with a frank and 
good-humoured expression ; so that, were it cleared of 
‘the thick crust of grease and dirt, so as to exhibit the 
real complexion, which is only that of a deep brunette, 
it might, even in Europe, be reckoned handsome. 
The skin is unctuous, and unpleasantly cold to the 
touch ; the flesh soft and flabby, owing, probably, to 
the fat animal substances which form the principal 
part of their food. 

In their moral qualities, the Esquimaux, or at least 
this particular tribe, present much that is worthy of 
commendation. At the first opening of the inter- 
course, the most undeviating honesty marked all their 
conduct, though this quality, in the course of two 
winters’ communication, was considerably .under- 
mined. ‘They were exposed, indeed, to most severe 
temptations, by seeing constantly scattered about the 
ships, little planks, pieces of old iron, and empty tin 
pots, which was to them as if the decks had been 
strewed with gold and jewels. It also came to their 
knowledge that, in some of their early exchanges, rich 
skins had been bartered for beads, and other trifles of 
no real value—a system against which they exclaimed 
as absolute robbery. From first to last, the virtue 
now mentioned was practised among themselves in a 
manner worthy of the golden age. Their dresses, 
sledges, and all their'implements of hunting and fish- 
ing, were left exposed inside or outside of the huts, 
without any instance being known of their having 
been carried off. Property, without the aid of laws 
or tribunals, was in the most perfect security. The 
common right to the products of the chase marks also 
a singular union, without seeming to relax their dili- 
gence in search of food, though it may perhaps con- 
tribute to their very thoughtless consumption of it. 
The navigators admit that they were received with 
the most cordial hospitality into the little huts, 
where the best meat was set before them; and the 
women vied with each other in the attentions of 
cooking, and drying and mending their dlothes. 
“The women working and singing, their husbands 
quietly mending their lines, the children playing be- 
fore the door, and the pot boiling over the blaze of 
a cheerful lamp,” gave a pleasing picture of savage 
life. Yet a continued intercourse showed that the 


‘The religious ideas of the Esquimaux, though they 
cannot be dignified with any better name than super- 
stition, are not much more absurd than the popular 
creed of the ancient Greeks and Romans. © Their 
principal deity is Aywillaigoo, a female, immensely 
tall, with only the left eye, wearing a pigtail reaching 
to her knee, ’so thick that it can scarcely be grasped 
by both hands. Captain Lyon witnessed a mighty 
incantation, in which Zoolemak, the chief magician, 
summoned Aywillaigoo to the upper world to utter her 
oracles. The party were assembled in a hut, where 
light after.light was put out, till they were left in 
total darkness. Zoolemak then, after loud invocations, 
professed to descend to the world below to bring up 
the goddess. Soon there rose a loud chant of peculiar 
sound, imagined to be the voice of Aywillaigoo. Du- 
ring half an hour, in reply to the loud screams and 
questions of her votaries, she uttered dubious and 
mystical responses ; after which, the sound died away, 
and she was supposed to descend beneath the earth, 
when Zoolemak, with a shout, announced his own 
return to the upper world. The magician, however, 
being soon after on board a British ship, was treated 
with nine glasses of hot water (brandy), under the’ 
influenee of which he began to act over again his 
enchantments, when it appeared, that by varying 
modes of applying the hand or jacket tgythe mouth, 
he produced those changeful sounds which had passed 
for the words of Aywillaigoo. This divinity has for 
her father a giant with one.arm. The Esquimaux 
pantheon comprises, moreover, Pamiooli, a spirit fre- 
quently invoked, and a large bear, whose dwelling is 
in the middle of the ice, and who frequently holds 
converse with mankind. The natives believe also in 
a future world, the employments and pleasures of 
which, according to the usual creed of savage races, 
are all sensual. ‘The soul descends beneath the earth 
through successive abodes, the first of which has 
somewhat of the nature of purgatory; but the good 
spirits, passing through it, find the other mansions 


successively improve, till they reach that of perfect 
bliss, far beneath, where the sun never sets, and 
where, by the side of large lakes, that never freeze, 
the deer roam in vast herds, and the seal and walrus 
abound in the waters.—Murray’s Polar Seas and 
Regions, in Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH or tHE STOCKING 
MANUFACTURE. J 
“Tr is well known that the Romans and other an- 
cient nations had no particular clothing for the legs. 
During the middle ages, however, hose or leggins, 
made of cloth, began'to be used; and, at a later pe- 


and cotton stockings and 
L.2,500,000.” 


in’ Nottinghamshire, which still continues the princi- 
pal seat of the manufacture. 

During the first century after the invention of the 
stocking-frame, few improvements were made upon 
it, and two men were usually employed to work one 
frame. But in the course of last century the machine 
was very greatly improved. The late ingenious Mr 


| Jedediah Strutt of Derby was the first individual who 


succeeded in adapting it to the manufacture of ribbed 
stockings. Estimating the population of Great Bri- 


tain at 16,000,000, and the average annual expendi. 


ture of each individual upon stockings and knit gloves 


at 5s., the total value of the manufacture will be 


1.4,000,000. Of this sum, the value of the silk 


gloves may amount to 


The foregoing statements have been extracted from 


the Dictionary of Commerce by J. R. M‘Culloch, who 
quotes from Beckmann’s History of Inventions. We 
may now be permitted to say a word relative to the 
manufacture of stockings in Scotland. Although it 
appears that the stocking frame came into use in Eng- 
land about the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
and most likely soon banished the use of the knitting 
wires, the effect of this invention was very late in be- 
ing seen in Scotland. 
century, the use of knitted stockings was universal. 
Mittens, or woollen gloves for the hands, and boot- 
hose for drawing over the legs in riding, were also 
quite common, and all were wrought by the hand. 
The manufacture was carried on solely by women, the 
wives and daughters of farmers chiefly, and the pro- 
duce was sold as the means of: bringing in a small re- 
venue. 
ranks carried on the knitting of stockings to a consi- 
derable extent, not only for home, but for foreign con- 
sumption. 
Hawick in 1771, and the change of. manners which 
took place about this period, soon ruined this lucra- 
tive traffic, but still the greater part of the stockings 
worn by people in the country on ordinary occasions 
are knitted at home, of white or coloured wool. The art 
is also still in use in Shetland, where knitting forms 
almost the only amusement to relieve the tedium of a 
long winter, and where the articles produced are ex- 
ceedingly fine in the texture. 


Till far on in the eighteenth 


In Aberdeenshire, the females of mostly all 


The introduction of the stocking frame to 


LONDON PORTER. 


Ir has been generally believed that the superiority of 
London porter is caused by its being made of Thames 
water. This is avery erroneous opinion. The Thames 
water, from its impurity, has been long abandoned by 
the London porter brewers, who use either New River 


water or hard water, I believe, chiefly the latter. 
London is built on fine sand and gravel, and about 
two hundred feet below the foundation of the city 
there is a stratum of clay and a stratum of chalk, and 
here is found a most abundant supply of water, which 
is lifted by pumps. Hence, the superiority by no 
means lies in the water used, but in the immense 
quantity made, and in the art of the manufacturer. 
It is a very remarkable fact, that, except at Dublin, 
this beverage has never yet been equalled in point of 


riod, the art of knitting stockings was discovered. 
Unluckily, nothing certain is known as to the indi- 
vidual by whom, the place where, or the time when, 
this important invention was made. Howell, in his 
History of the World, says, that Henry the Eighth 
wore nong but cloth hose, except there came from 
Spain, by great chance, a pair of silk stockings ; that 
Sir Thomas. Gresham, the famous merchant, pre- 
-sented Edward the Sixth with a pair of long silk 


Esquimaux inherited their full share of human frailty. 

Begging we shall pass over, though in many instances 

persevering and incessant, because it seems to have 

been called forth almost entirely by their connexion 

with our countrymen, and by too lavish presents at 

the first ; while their little bursts of envy appear to 

have flowed from the same source. But the fair 

Esquimaux are charged with strong propensity. to 

slander and detraction, which were as busy among 

them as they sat in circles round the door mending 

their lines, as in the most fashionable drawing-rooms, 

Their own conduct, meantime, is said to have afforded 

the most ample scope for censure, especially in regard 

to connubial fidelity; and yet, when it is admitted 

that these faults were carefully concealed, and much 

outward decorum observed, and that the propensity 
to calumny often led the natives beyond the strict 
limits of truth, we doubt whether too implicit reliance 
may not have been placed on the scandalous chronicle 
of the frozen regions. The natives certainly do ap- 
pear to display a peculiar apathy in regard to the 
sufferings and even the death of neighbours and rela- 
tions. Widows, and the aged and infirm, if they 
have not children of their own, experience the great- 
est indifference. In times of plenty, indeed, they 
share in the general abundance of food ; but, during 
scarcity, a very small quantity reaches them, and, 
receiving no attendance in their sickness, they often 
perish through pure want and neglect. The children 
are treated with extreme tenderness ; though the prac- 
tice of adoption, which prevails most extensively, and 
which establishes. in full force, between the parties, 
the ties of father and child, is practised with regard 
to hovs only, and seemingly with the view that they 
may contribute to support the old age of their ficti- 
tivus parents, ; 


stockings from Spain, and that the present was 
much taken. notice of; and he adds, that Queen Eli- 
zabeth was presented, in the third year of her reign, 
with a-pair. of black knit silk stockings, and that 
from that time she ceased to wear cloth hose. . It 
would appear, from this circumstantial account, that 
the art of knitting stockings, or at least that the first 
specimens of knit stockings, had been introduced into 
England from Spain, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century ; and such seems to have been the general 
opinion, till an allusion to the practice of knitting, in 
the pretended poems of Rowley, forged by Chatterton, 
caused the subject to. be more strictly, investigated. 
The result of this investigation showed clearly that 
the practice of knitting was well known in England, 
and had been referred to in acts of Parliament, a good 
many years previowsly to the period mentioned by 
Howell. But it had then, most probably, been ap- 
plied only to the manufacture of woollen stockings, 
and the general, use of cloth hose shows that even 
these had not been numerous. There is no evidence 
, to show whether the art is native to England, ‘or has 
been imported. : 

It is a singular fact that the stocking frame, which, 
even in its rudest form, is a very complex and inge- 
nious machine, that could not be discovered accident- 
ally, but must have been the’result of deep combination 
and profound sagacity, should have been discovered so 
early as 1589, before, infact, the business of knitting 
was generally introduced. The inventor of this ad- 
mirable machine was Mr William Lee of Woodbo- 
rough, in Nottinghamshire. He attempted to set up 
an establishment at Calverton, near Nottingham, for 
the manufacture of stockings, but met with no success. 
In this situation, he applied to the Queen (Elizabeth) 
for assistance; but, instead of meeting with that re- 
muneration to which his genius and invention so well 
entitled him, he was discouraged and discountenanced ! 
It need not, therefore, excite surprise that Lee ac- 
cepted the invitation of Henry the Fourth of France, 
who, having heard of the invention, promised him a 
magnificent reward if he would carry. it to France. 
Henry kept his word, and Lee introduced the stock- 
ing frame at Rouen with distinguished success; but 
after the assassination of the king, the concern got 
into difficulties, and Lee died in poverty at Paris. A 
knowledge of the machine was brought back from 

France to England by some of the workmen who had 


emigrated with Lee, and who established themselves 


strength and flavour. 
freshing quality, is now sold all over the metropolitan 
districts. 
ertion and outlay of capital, in different parts of the 
country, but they can all be detected by their durné 
taste, and bear no comparison to the rich, full body of 
the genuine London porter, 
as is well known, is always drunk out of pewter or 
silver pots, which impart a finer flavour to the mouth 
of the drinker thanif glass or earthenware were used. 
The reason for this can be scientifically accounted for, 
by the electro-chemical action which is going on be- 
twixt the acid of the porter and the metal; and, 
therefore, the popular taste is quite correct in adher- 
ing to pewter pots. The Scotch, who import London 
porter to a large extent, do not seem to be aware of 
this remarkable fact, as they always drink the liquor 
from glass tumblers. Between six and seven miliions 
of barrels of porter or strong beer are made annually 
in England; in 1830, the quantity exported was 
74,902 barrels. 


Good porter, of the most re- 


Imitations have been tried, with great ex- 


This generous liquor, 


EDINBURGH ALE. 
While London bears the palm of superiority in the 


art of porter-brewing, Edinburgh challenges all the 
world to compete with it in the manufacture of ale. 
In the making of this luxurious beverage, it has, for 
a considerable period of years, had no rival, unless we 
allow, what is perhaps correct, ‘that the brewers of 


Leith, Prestonpans, and Linlithgow, and some other 


small towns, are equally entitled to hold up the superi- 


ority of their liquors ; nevertheless, the whole fall 
under the designation of Edinburgh ale. This ale 
differs entirely, in body, flavour, appearance, and 
character, from the English ales. It is as clear as 
amber, and of the same colour soft and delicious in 
taste; so strong, that a few glasses produce a slight 
intoxication, or inclination to sleep; and has a thin 
creamy top. It is exceedingly difficult to keep, and 
is easily affected by atmospheric phenomena, although 
kept in casks in a close cellar, and generally turns 
hard or sourish after being kept more than a season. 
It is always used in Edinburgh in glass quart bottles 
—never in draught; and, when diluted with water, 
forms an agreeable table beer. It has been occasion- 
ally alleged, from the intoxicating qualities of Edin- 
burgh ale, that it is mixed with céeculus indicus, or 
some other poisonous ingredient; but this is, without 
doubt, an idle fallacy, the liquor being simply the 
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a ee ee of malt and hops. It is used only in mode- 
rate quantities, being quaffed from long tapering 
glasses made for the purpose, and cannot be indulged 
in so freely as porter, to which it bears no other re- 
semblance than it is made from nearly the same ma- 
terials, differently prepared. The quantity of strong 
beer or ale made in Scotland annually amounts to 


about 110,000 barrels, upwards of 3000 of which are’ 


exported ; the chief export being to London. About 
130,000 barrels of table beer are also annually manu- 
factured, besides an immense quantity of small beer— 
a species of light, cheap, frothy liquid, in great do- 
mestic request in Scotland, and which, from its re- 
semblance, in some respects, to ginger beer, might be 
manufactured in the English towns with every chance 
of Success. 


FORMATION OF SCOTTISH SOCIETY. 
(Continued.) 
In our last article on this subject it was correctly 
shown, however painfully to Scottish feeling, that the 
various families of the Cumyns, the Baliols, the 
'Bruces, the Stewarts, and the Wallaces, were all de- 
scended from English settlers in Scotland. In conti- 
,nuing the catalogue of distinguished names who 
assisted in forming Scottish society, the next to be 
mentioned is that of Douglas. This once exceedingly 
powerful and haughty family draws its origin from 
no higher source than the blood of a Flemish emi- 
grant. Theobaldo Flamatico, a as he was named in 
the charters, appeared ‘in this country about 1150, 
and, as a vassal of the Abbot of Kelso, received a 
grant of some lands on Douglas water, in Clydesdale ; 
and his descendants, as was customary, took a sur- 
name from their estate. Dhu-glas signifies the dark 
blue stream. It has been of late warmly contested 
that the Douglases had a much higher foreign extrac- 
tion; but we have seen no document to prove that 
such was actually the case, while their Flemish origin 
seems incontestibly fixed by the chartulary of Kelso. 
The family did not make any particular figure in 
history till the eventful epoch of the wars of Bruce, 
when it became conspicuous for its adherence to the 
interests of that monarch. It was raised to an earl- 
dom by David the Second in 1357, but before this pe- 
riod the chiefs of the family went occasionally by the 
name of the Lords of Douglas. 

There are now a number of respectable families in 
Scotland with the name of Menzies. This name is a 
corruption of the ancient English surname of Manners 
or Meyners, having originally been such. The first 
ef the race who settled in this part of the island was 
Anketil de Meyners, who witnessed a charter of Wil- 
liam de Vetrepont to the monks of Holyrood at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. This person is 
understood to have been a younger son of the English 
family of Meyners, and he was probably the father of 
Robert de Meyners, who flourished under Alexander 
the Second, and was appointed chamberlain on the 
accession of, Alexander the Third. Subsequently the 
family acquired lands in Perthshire, where their de- 
scendants are still found under the appellation of Men- 
Zies. 


The Hamilions also draw their origin from Anglo- 
Norman settlers of the same early period. Roger and 
William, two younger sons (says George Chalmers) of 
Robert, the third Earl of Leicester, and the grandson 
of Robert, the first earl, who came over with the Con- 
queror, went to Scotland in the reign of William the 
Lion, to whom they were related by his mother, the 
Countess Ada. Roger became Chancellor and Bishop 
of St Andrews, and William married, and, acquiring 
a large estate, founded the family which afterwards 
rose to ducal honours. The surname, De Hambleton, 
was assumed by William, from the manor where he 
was born, in Buckinghamshire. 


Families with the surname of Boswell deduce their 
origin from a branch of the English family of Bosville, 
who settled in Scotland under David the First, and 
soon spread into different quarters of the country. 
It is impossible to trace any connection betwixt this 
name and that of St Boswell’s, a village in the south 
of Scotland, for it is ascertained that this place took 
its name from one Boisil, a monk of Melrose who lived 
many centuries before the Bosvilles arrived in thecoun- 
try. The family of Charteris of Amisfield, and other 
families of the same name, were likewise Anglo- Nor- 
man settlers of David’s reign. The Burnets are of the 
same Anglo-Norman lineage, being all descended from 
Robert Burnard, who settled in Teviotdale as early as 
1128, and was the first of the name in North Britain. 
The Zdmunds of Mid-Lothian, now extinct, and their 
place only remembered by the name of Edmondston, 
an estate near Edinburgh, were also from an Anglo- 
Norman stock of the same period. The Ferrarses, 
another extinct Mid-Uothian family, were a branch 
of the English race of Ferrars. The De Burnvilles, 

“also extinct, but probably continued under the name 
of Burn or Burns, were also settlers under David the 
First. One of them held the lands of Brocsmouth in 
East Lothian under William the Lion. One of the 
most distinguished foreign settlers of William’s reign 
was Helias, the son of Hutred, who obtained from 
Walleve, the son of Gospatrick, "the lands of Dundas 
in West Lothian. Helias, on his settling on these 
lands, assumed the appellation as his own surname, 
and hence the origin of the family of Dundas—a name 
associated with the history of the country for six cen- 
turies, and known both for good and evil up even till 
our own times. The Mowbrays likewise settled at 
this st and also the Gourlays in the year 1174. 


The first of the latter family was Inglegram de Gour-, 
lay, who obtained some lands in Fife, and became the. 
progenitor of the Gourlays of Kincraig. Another fa- 
mily of the Gourlays settled in Lothian, .as vassals of 
the Earls of Dunbar. The Mortimers appeared in the 
country at the same time, and one of them, receiving 
the lands of Moncrieff in Perthshire, assumed that 
title as his surname, and became the progenitor of the 
families named Moncrieffi—To be continued. 
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COUNTERPART ANECDOTES. 
Tue following remarks on the English language’are 
from a recent work, entitled, “‘ Mirabeau’s Letters 
during his Residence in England.” They are intro- 
duced here chiefly for the sake of the anecdote at the 
end, to which we are surprised to find that we can 
furnish an exact counterpart:— @ 

* But what is particularly vexatious is, that, having 
learned English tolerably well’with your eyes, it is 
very possible that your ear may not comprehend a 
syllable. Not only I do not know a language the 
orthography of which agrees less with its pronunci- 

ation, but I ipo of none the pronunciation of which 
is so difficult, so capricious, so uncertain. One would 
feel inclined to believe that the writing and the pro- 
nunciation of this language are separated by a lapse 
of many centuries. s‘ You write bread,’ said Madame 
Denis, Voltaire’s nieve, to her English master—‘ you 
pronounce bred: why don’t you simply say du pain?’” 

A French teacher, lately resident at Edinburgh, but 
now practising his profession, in which he is very 
eminent, at Glasgow, one evening gave a petit sowper 
to some of his friends in the Scottish metropolis. 
Among those present was a simple-hearted honest 
Scotch matron, whose claims to be of the party arose, 
we believe, from her having some children under Mr 
F ’s charge. During supper, she heard a great. 
deal of French talked, which afflicted her with strong 
surprise. ‘It was sic a daft-like language,” she 
thought, “‘ whan ane heard it yattered away that 
gate. And, dear sake, Mr F ” she added, taking 
up a slice of a loaf, “just let me ask what ye ca’ this, 
in that queer language 0” yours ?” . 

“ Pain, madame,” answered the polite Frenchman. 

“Peng!” she cried; ‘sic alike word! Dear me, 
Mr F » wad it no be far wiser like, and mair to 
the purpose, just to ca’t breede 2” 

The good lady little thought how her wit was jump- 
ing with that of a more distinguished person. 
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‘ DECLIVITY OF RIVERS. 

A very slight declivity suffices to give the running 
motion to water. Three inches per mile, in a smooth 
straight channel, gives a velocity of about three miles 
an hour. The Ganges, which gathers the waters of 
the Himalaya mountains, the loftiest in the world, is, 
at eighteen hundred miles from its mouth, “only eight 
hundred feet above the level of the sea—thati is, about 
twice the height of St Paul’s Church in London [or 
the height of Arthur’s Seat, near Edinburgh], and to 
fall these eight hundred feet, in its long course, the 
water requires more than a month. The great river 
Magdalena, in South America, running for a thousand 
miles between two ridges of the Andes, falls only five 
hundred feet in all that distance. Above the com- 
mencement of the thousand miles, it is seen descend- 
ing in rapids and cataracts from the mountains. The 
gigantic Rio de la Plata has so gentle a descent to the 
ocean, that in Paraguay, fifteen hundred miles from 
its mouth, large ships are seen, which have sailed 
against the current all the way, by the force of the 
wind alone: that is to say, which, on the beautifully 
inclined plane of the stream, have been gradually 
lifted by the soft wind, and even against the cur rent, 
to an elevation greater than that of our loftiest spires. 
—Arneit’s Physics. a 


THE LONG NAILS OF THE PACHA. 


When Mahomet Ali, the illustrious restorer of ci- 
vilization to Egypt, first sent out his army, modelled 
after the European fashion, to attack the Wahabees 
in the interior, every where they marched they. were 
looked upon with pity, both by the natives and by the 
outposts of the enemy. Instead of being mounted 
on richly caparisoned horses, loaded with all the finery 
of the Osmanlees, and.armed with a scymitar, the 
men marched on foot quietly in files, dressed in coarse 
red jackets, and all the arms they appeared to possess 
was a musket with a dong nail at the end of it. On 
coming up and forming a position on a plain in front 
of the Wahabees, the latter considered that these poor 
wretches had delivered themselves up for slaughter ; 
rushing down the hills, therefore, with the usual im- 
petuosity of Turkish cavalry, and with the intention of 
surrounding the Egyptians, they were dreadfully stag- 
gered in their career by receiving a well-directed fire 
from the lines. Surprised and daunted by the shower 
of balls which fell among them, and emptied scores of 
saddles at every volley, they were obliged to retreat 
in quick time, pursued by the grenadiers and light 
companies, who hunted them through their fastnesses, 
at every step letting them feel the use of the long nails 
on the muskets, until they retired into an inner part 
of the country. When the news of this first engage- 
ment of his new troops reached Mahomet Ali, he 
bounded from his divan with joy ; and ever since, the 
dread of the close rank and file, and, above all, the 
bayonet, has favoured every military movement of the 
Pacha. 
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Column for Cleber Little apie) 
ARITHMETICAL AMUSEMENTS. 


Cocker and,Dilworth, Walkinghame and Vyse, 
In their ow sphere by BrppER were outshone ; 
They, or with pen or pencil problems solved,— 
He, with no aid but wondrous memory $ 

They, when of years mature, acquired their fame,— 
He, ‘* lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.” 


Ou, how I do love to see a clever little boy; none of 
your dull dunderheads, who never stir from the bot- 
tom of their class, and who, when you ask them to do 
any little job, don’t know what you mean, or require 
to be told twice before they move; none of these 
stupid fellows for me: show me a smart active boy of 
industrious and honest habits, a boy who is never at 
a loss for his lesson, and who will run or jump ina 
moment to execute what you want done without 
grumbling, or pretending there are difficulties in the 
way ; nay, who will even know how to be of service 
to his father, or his elder brothers, or may be his 
uncle, without constant telling. Oh, how I do love 
to see such a smart and ingenious serviceable boy. 
These are the sort of boys who are to be great men 
when they grow up; these are the boys who are to 
take the lead in future society. I don’t care for boys 
who cannot count; that is, those who have no know- 
ledge of arithmetic. I have observed that it is of no 
use for boys to be clever if they do not properly un- 
derstand the value of figureslor numbers. They are 
liable to imposition on all hands, and may even be 
cheated by the woman who sells the berries at the 
corner. I would advise all boys to try what they can 
to be good counters. Some will arrive at much greater 
perfection in this art than others; still.it is astonish- 
ing how expert any boy may become, simply by dili- 
gence and attention to his slate. I know there are 
thousands and thousands of boys, both in England 
and Scotland, who read the JourNat every Saturday 
when it comes out, and that many of them are quite 
expert at figures, besides being excellent scholars in 
other respects. I therefore wish to ‘give these clever 
little chaps an afternoon’s amusement with their pen. 
cil. For this purpose, I beg to lay before them the 
following observations on arithmetic and arithmetical 
games, selected from that valuable juvenile manual, 

“Tue Boy’s Own Boox.” 

“ The delightful and valuable science of arithmetic 
(says the author) first arrived at any degree of per- 
fection in Europe, among the Greeks, who made use 
of the letters of the alphabet to express their numbers, 
A similar mode was followed by the Romans, who, 
besides characters for each rank of classes, introduced 
others for five, fifty, and five hundred, which are still 
used for chapters of books, and some other purposes. 

The common arithmetic, in which the ten Arabic 
figures, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, Og are used, was un- 
known to the Greeks and Romans, and came into 
Europe, by way of Spain, from the Arabians, who are 
said to have received it from the Indians. It is sup- 
posed to have taken its origin from the ten fingers of 
the hand, which were made use of in computation, 
before arithmetic was brought into an art, 

The Indians are very expert at computing without 
pen or ink; and the natives of Peru, in South Ame- 
rica, who do all by the arrangement of grains of maize, 
excel the European, with the aid of all his rules and 
implements for writing. But the dexterity of those 
people cannot for a moment be compared with the 
feats of mental arithmetic exhibited by George Bid- 
der. This astonishing boy at a very early age, and 
without education, was capable of solving very intri- 
cate questions in arithmetic, without the use of pen, 
pencil, or writing implements of any sort, but entirely 
in his own mind, as correctly and quickly as the most 
expert person could in the common way. We have, 

personally, witnessed his ability in this respect, and 
among many other complicated questions which were 
put to him, we recollect the following :—Supposing the 
sun to be 95 millions of miles from the earth, and 
that it were possible for an insect, whose pace should 
be 74 inches per minute, to travel that space, how 
long ‘would it take to reach the sun? This he men- 
tally solved in a very short time. 

Several other mental arithmeticians have appeared 
within these few years. Among the rest, Jedediah 
Buxton, an illiterate peasant. who was never taught 


to read or write, appears to have been eminent. Se- 
veral of the questions answered by this man have been 
recorded ; among others, we recollect the following :— 
How many times will a coach- wheel, whose circum- 
ference is six yards, turn in going 204 miles? In 
thirteen minutes Buxton answered—59,840 times. 

Then he was asked :—And, supposing sound. travels 
at the rate of 1142 feet per second, how long will it be 
before the report of a cannon is heard 5 “miles off ? 
His answer was—23 seconds, 7 thirds, and 46 remain. 

On being required to multiply 456 by 378, he gave 
the product in a very short time ; and, when requested 
to work the question audibly, so that his method 
might be known, he multiplied by 456 first by 5, 
which produced 2? 2280 ; this he again multiplied by 20, 

and found the product 45,600, which was the multi. 
plicand multiplied by 100; this product he again mul- 
tipled by 3, which produced 136,800, the product of 
the multiplicand by 300; it remained, therefore, to 
multiply this by 78, which he effected by multiplying 
2280 (or the product of the multiplicand multiplied by 
5), by 15, as 5 times 15 are 75. This product, being 
34,200 he added to Is 36,800, which was the multipli- 
cand multiplied by 306, and this produced 171,006 
which was 375 times 456. To complete his operation, 
therefore, he multiplied 456 by 3, which produced 
1368, and, having added this number to 171,000, he 
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found the product of 456 multiplied by 378, to be 
172,368. By this it appears that he was so little ac- 
quainted with the common rules, as to multiply 456 
first by 5, and the product by 20, to find what sum it 
would produce, multiplied by 100; whereas, had he 
added two ciphers to the figures, he would have ob- 
tained the product at once. 
TO TELL ANY NUMBER THOUGHT OF. 

Desire any person to think of a number, say a cer- 
tain number of shillings; tell him to borrow that 
sum of some one in the company, and add the num- 
ber borrowed to the amount thought of. It will here 
be proper to name the person who lends him the 
shillings, and to beg the one who makes the calcula- 
tion to do it with great care, as he may readily fall 
into an error, especially the first time. Then say to 
the person—‘ I do not lend you, but give you ten, add 
them to the former sum.’ Continue in this manner: 
—‘ Give the half to the poor, and retain in your me- 
mory the other half.’ Then add—‘ Return to the 
gentleman, or lady, what you borrowed, and remem- 
ber that the sum lent you was exactly equal to the 
number thought of.’ Ask the person if he knows 
exactly what remains: he will answer ‘ Yes.” You 
must then say—‘ And I know, also, the number 
that remains; it is equal to what I am going to con- 
ceal in my hand.’ Put into one of your hands 5 
pieces of money, and desire the person to tell how 
many you have got. He will answer 5; upon which, 
open your hand, and show him the 5 pieces. You 
may then say—‘I well knew that your result was 
5; but if you had thought of a very large num- 
ber, for example, two or three millions, the result 
would have been much greater, but my hand would 
not have held a number of pieces equal to the re- 
mainder.’ The person then supposing that the re- 
sult of the calculation must be different, according to 
the difference of the number thought of, will imagine 
that it is necessary to know the last number in order 
to guess the result: but this idea is false ; for, in the 
case which we have here supposed, whatever be the 
number thought cf, the remainder must always be 5. 
The reason of this is as follows :—The sum, the half 
of which is given to the poor, is nothing else than 
twice the number thought of, plus 10; and when the 
poor have received their part, there remains only the 
number thought of, plus 5; but the number thought 
of is cut off when the sum borrowed is returned, and, 
consequently, there remain only 5. 

It may be hence seen, that the result may be easily 
known, since it will be the half of the number given 
in the third part of the operation; for example, what- 
ever be the number thought of, the remainder will be 
36, or 25, according as 72 or 50 have been given. If 
this trick be performed several times successively, the 
number given in the third part of the operation must 
be always different; for if the result were several 
times the same, the deception might be discovered. 
When the tive first parts of the calculation for obtain- 
ing a result are finished, it will be best not to name 
it at first, but to continue the operation, to render it 
more complex, by saying, for-example, ‘ Double the 
remainder, deduct two, add three, take the fourth 
part,’ &c.; and the different steps of the calculation 
may be kept in mind, in order to know how much the 
first result has been increased or diminished. This 
irregular process never fails to confound those who 
attempt to follow it. 


THE MONEY GAME. 

A person having in one hand a piece of gold, and 
in the other a piece of silver, you may tell in which 
hand he has the gold and in which the silver, by the 
following method :—Some value, represented by any 
even number, such as 8, must be assigned to the gold, 
and a value represented by an odd number, such as 
3, must be assigned to the silver; after which, desire 
the person to multiply the number in the right hand 
by any even number whatever, such as 2; and that in 
the left by an odd number, as 3; then bid him add 
together the two products, and if the whole sum be 
odd, the gold will be in the right hand, and the silver 
in the left; if the sum be even, the contrary will be 
the case. 

To conceal the artifice better, it will be sufficient to 
ask whether the sum of the two products can be halved 
without a remainder; for in that case the total will 
be even, and in the contrary case odd. 

It may be readily seen, that the pieces, instead of 
being in the two hands of the same person, may be 
supposed to be in the hands of two persons, one of 
whom has the even number, or piece of gold, and the 
other the odd: i:umber, or piece of silver. The same 
operations may then be performed, in regard to these 
two persons, as are performed in regard to the two 
hands of the same person, calling the one privately 
the right, and the other the left. 


THE GAME OF THE KING. 

This game is an application of one of the methods 
employed to tell several numbers thought of, and 
ought to be performed in a company not exceeding 
nine, in order that it may be less complex. Desire 
any one of the company to take a ring, and put it on 
any joint of whatever finger he may think proper. 
The question then is, to tell what person has the ring, 
and on what hand, what finger, and on what joint. 

For this purpose, you must call the first person 1, 
the second 2, the third 3, and soon. You must also 
denote the ten fingers of the two hands, by the follow- 
ing numbers of the natural progression, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
&c. beginning at the thumb of the right hand, and 
ending at that of the left, that by this order the num- 
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ber of the finger may, at the same time, indicate the 
hand. In the last place, the joints must be denoted 
by 1, 2, 3, beginning at the points of the fingers. 

To render¢he solution of this problem more expli- 
cit, let us suppose that the fourth person in the com- 
pany has the ring on the'sixth finger, that is to say, 
on the little finger of the left hand, and on the second 
joint of that finger. 

Desire some one to double the number expressing 
the person, which, in this case, will give 8; bid him 
add 5 to this double, and multiply the sum by 5, which 
will make 65; then tell him to add to this product the 
number denoting the finger, that is tosay, 6, by which 
means you will have 71; and, in the last place, desire 
him to multiply the last number by 10, and to add to 
the product the number of the joint, 2; the last result 
will be 7125 if from this number you deduct 250, the 
remainder will be 462; the first figure of which, on 
the left, will denot#the person; the next, the finger, 
and, consequently, the hand; and the last, the joint. 

It must here be observed, that when the last result 
contains a cipher, which would have happened in the 
present example, had the number of the finger been 
10, you must privately subtract from the figure pre- 
ceding the cipher, and assign the value of 10 to the 
cipher itself. 


THE GAME OF THE BAG. 

To let a person select several numbers out of a bag, 
and to tell him the number which shall exactly divide 
the sum of those he has chosen :—Provide a small bag, 
divided into two parts, into one of which put several 
tickets, numbered 6, 9, 15, 36, 63, 120, 213, 309, &c. ; 
and in the other part put as many other tickets, marked 
No. 3 only. Draw a handful of tickets from the first 
part, and, after showing them to the company, put 
them into the bag again, and, having opened it a se. 
cond time, desire any one to take out as many tickets 
as he thinks proper: when he has done that, you open 
privately the other part of the bag, and tell him to take 
out of it one ticket only. You may safely pronounce 
that the ticket shall contain the number by which the 
amount of the other numbers is divisible; for, as each 
of these numbers can be multiplied by 3, their sum 
total must, evidently, be divisible by that number. 
An ingenious mind may easily diversify this exercise, 
by marking the tickets in one part of the bag, with 
any numbers that are divisible by 9 only, the proper- 
ties of both 9 and 3 being the same; and it should 
never be exhibited to the same company twice without 
being varied. 

THE CERTAIN GAME. 

Two persons agree to take, alternately, numbers 
less than a given number, for example, 11, and to add 
them together till one of them has reached a certain 
sum, such as 100. By what means can one of them 
infallibly attain to that number before the other ? 

The whole artifice in this consists in immediately 
making choice of the numbers 1, 12, 23, 34, and so 
on, or of a series which continually increases by 11, 
up to 100. Let us suppose that the first person, who 
knows the game, makes choice of 1; it is evident that 
his adversary, as he must count less than 11,. can, at 
most, reach 1], by adding 10 to it. The first. will 
then take 1, which will make 12; and whatever num- 
ber the second may add, the first will certainly win, 
provided he continually add the number which forms 
the complement of that of his adversary, to 11; that 
is to say, if the latter take 8, he must take 3; if 9, he 
must take 2; and soon. By following this method, 
he will infallibly attain to 89 and it will then be im- 
possible for the second to prevent him from getting 
first to 100; for whatever number the second takes, 
he can attain only to 99; after which the first may 
say—‘‘ and 1 makes 100.’’ If the second take 1 after 
89, it would make 90, and his adversary would finish 
by saying—“and 10 make 100.” Between two per- 
sons who are equally acquainted with the game, he 
who begins must necessarily win. 


THE DICE) GUESSED UNSEEN. 

A pair of dice being thrown, to find the number of 
points on each die without seeing them :—Tell the 
person who cast the dice to double the number of 
points upon one, of them, and add 5 to it; then, to 
multiply the sum produced, by 5, and to add to the 
product the number of points upon the other die. 
This being done, desire him to tell you the’amount, 
and, having thrown out 26, the remainder will be a 
number consisting of two figures, the first of which, 
to the left, is the number of points on the first die, 
and the second figure to the right, the number on the 
other. Thus: , 

Suppose the number of points of the first die which 
comes up, to be 2, and that of the other, 3: then, if 
to 4, the double of the points of the first, there be 
added 5, and the sum produced, 9, be multiplied by 5, 
the product will be 45; to which, if 3, the number of 
points on the other die, be added, 48 will be produced, 
from which, if 25 be subtracted, 23 will remain; the 
first figure of which is 2, the number of points on the 
first die, and the second figure 3, the number on the 
other. 

THE SOVEREIGN AND THE SAGE. 

A sovereign being desirous to confer a liberal re- 
ward on one of his courtiers who had performed some 
very important service, desired him to ask whatever 
he thought proper, assuring him it should be granted. 
The courtier, who was well acquainted with the 
science of numbers, only requested that the monarch 
would give him a quantity of wheat equal to that 
which would arise from one grain doubled sixty-three 
times successively. 


The value of the reward was im- | 


mense; for it will be found, by calculation, that the 
sixty-fourth term of the double progression, divided 
by 1:2:4:8: 16:32: &c., is 9223372036854775808, 
But the sum of all the terms of a double progression, 
beginning with 1, may be obtained by doubling the 
last term, and subtracting from it 1. . The number 
of the grains of wheat, therefore, in the present case, — 
will be 18446744073709551615. Now, if a pint con- 
tain 9216 grains of wheat, a gallon will contain 73728 $ 
and, as eight gallons make one bushel, if we divide 
the above result by eight times 73728, we shall have 
31274997411295 for the number of the bushels of wheat 
equal to the above number of grains: a quantity 
greater than the whole surface of the earth could pro- 
duce in several years, and which, in value, would 
exceed all the riches, perhaps, on the globe. 


THE HORSE-DEALER’S BARGAIN. . 

A gentleman, taking a fancy to a horse which a 
horse-dealer wished to dispose of at as high a price as 
he could, the latter, to induce the gentleman to be- 
come a purchaser, offered to let him have the horse 
for the value of the twenty-fourth nail in his shoes, 
reckoning one farthing for the first nail, two for the 
second, four for the third, and so on to the twenty- 
fourth. The gentleman, thinking he should have a 
good bargain, accepted the offer; the price of the 
horse was, therefore, necessarily great. 

By calculating as before, the twenty-fourth term of 
the progression, 1: 2:4: 8: &c., will be found to be 
8388608, equal to the number of farthings ‘the pur- 
chaser gave for the. horse; the price, therefore, 
amounted to L.8738, 2s. 8d. 


THE DINNER PARTY. : 

A. club of seven persons agreed to dine together 
every day successively, as long as they could sit down. . 
to table differently arranged. How many dinners 
would be necessary for that purpose? It may be 
easily found, by the rules already given, that the club 
must dine together 5040 times, before they would ex- 
haust all the arrangements possible, which would re- 
quire above thirteen years.” 


GARDENING.—Aveust, SEPTEMBER. 

THE operations of the gardener being nearly alike in 
August and September, may be noticed in one place. 
Runners of all sorts of strawberries must now be ta- 
ken off and bedded out, if this has not been done al- 
ready. Cut down all the last year’s canes of such rasp- 
berries as have ripened their fruit. This will cause 
the young canes to grow stronger, ripen better, and 
be productive of finer and much better fruit than if 
left, according to the usual custom, till the plants are 
pruned in the winter or spring. Budding must be 
performed at this period, beginning with cherries, 
apricots, or plums, and continuing with nectarines, 
pears, and apples. Continue to nail up all fruit trees 
close to the wall, in order that the young wood may 
be properly ripened. Toward the middle of Septem- 
ber cut off close to the principal shoot all such lateral 
side shoots of the vine as were before shortened back 
in one joint, as the principal eyes now will not push 
out any new shoots; this will give the plants air and 
light, and naturally assist in ripening both their wood 
and fruit. Protect the grapes from wasps and the 
large blue flies, by putting the bunches in thin gauze 
bags. In some seasons, particularly in hot and dry 
summers, wasps and flies are so numerous, that they 
attack every description of fruit as it becomes ripe. 
They may be destroyed very readily by hanging up 
bottles on different parts of the wall, with vinegar and 
water mixed with honey, sugar, or treacle, emptying 
the bottles from time to time, and returning the hi- 
quor into them again. Ants are also great devourers: 
of ripe fruit. When they are numerous, they may be 
effectually destroyed by one quart of water in which 
an ounce of pounded arsenic has been boiled half an 
hour, and mixed with sugar, so as to’form a syrup. 
This must be placed in oyster shells at the foot of the 
trees or bottom of the wall, covering them so as to 
keep off the rain; this will require to be frequently 
removed, and kept in a liquid state. : 

KitcHEN GaRDEN.—Sow cauliflower and early pur- 
ple brocoli for frames, lettuces, Flanders and prickly 
spinach, short-topped and turnip radishes. Plant out 
couve tronchuda in frames, the same as cauliflower, to 
be kept through the winter. Make mushroom beds 
in the mushroom-house, or under sheds, for win- 
ter crops. Plant out brocoli and winter greens. Earth 
up celery, cardoons, and tie up endive blanch. Prick 
out cabbage plants. Hoe out winter spinach to three 
or four inches distance from plant to plant. Pull up 
onions as.soon as their tops are nearly dead, or they 
will push out fresh roots after rain, which will greatly 
injure their bulbs, and prevent their keeping in a 
sound and firm state to their usual period in the fol- 
lowing spring.—Lindley’s Gardener’s Calendar. 
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TALENT AND CONDUCT. 


Tuere is an idea prevalent, that want of worldly 
prudence is one of the most obvious marks of talent ; 
and therefore many persons who wish to be thought 
possessed of ability think it necessary to take down a 
peg in their morality. What a degrading notion 
is this—what a miserable affectation! Talent with- 
out. conduct is like a gilded boat unprovided with 
rudder or compass. It may make a fine show as it 
leaves the harbour; but whenever it gets into the 
open sea, it is found unfit for use, and perhaps leads 
its crew to destraction. On the other hand, nothing 
can be more worthy of admiration than talent accom- 
panied by upright conduct and pure manners. In 
the one case the good faculty is worse than useless ; 
while the folly and vice by which it is attended only 
show the more contemptible from their connection 
with so illustrious a quality. In the other instance, 
the praise of ability at least experiences no drawback. 
The individual gets the usual credit for his personal 
worth, and the homage due to his ability besides. But 
the more general disposition of men is to accord only 
the more admiration to talent, in so far as it goes hand 
in hand with virtue. 

In an age when intellect is so active, and so many 
persons are constantly seeking to advance themselves 
by means of literature from the lower walks of life, 
it is of great consequence that right ideas should be 
entertained respecting the personal behaviour of men 
of genius. To suppose that extended powers of mind 
are likely to produce, or to be accompanied by, a blind. 
ness to the ordinary moral responsibilities, is, in my 
opinion, anabsurdity. The more likely event is, that 
the man of talent is just the more able to appreciate 
and walk by the best precepts of conduct. It is true, 
we have some splendid instances of at least the poeti- 
cal order of intellects, which distinguished themselves 
by a line of private conduct in no respect estimable. 
But not only are these mere exceptions; but, in all 
such cases, the fault might be traced either to some 
radical defect of character, or to a want of acquaint- 
ance with the world. I am here only alluding to the 
splendid instances where it is impossible to suppose 
affectation. But, in the great majority of cases, that 
isthe kev to the mystery. The truth is, that most 
vicious habits arise at first from affectation. There 
is not, I am persuaded, much plain honest sin, result- 
ing from real impulse. The miost of it is committed 
in imitation of something which we think fine. One 
silly fellow thinks it looks fine to be seen smoking ci- 
gars. Accordingly he smokes cigars. ‘There is no 
trace of a love of tobacco in the whole vice. He only 
wishes to be seen with a cigar in his mouth. An- 
other silly fellow’s imagination is dazzled by the 
glories of the tables he accordingly drinks—not at 
all because he likes drink—but because he thought 
some other people looked uncommonly fine fellows 


when they were drinking, and so he must drink too. 
._ A third swears because he liked the sound of an oath 


one day in the mouth of a friend. In the same man- 


. her, the most of the instances which are pointed out, 


of men of talent who have become degraded by their 
vices, are in reality only pretenders, or little better, 
setting themselves with great anxiety to ruin them. 
selves into a character for cleverness. Men of that 
kind are only worthy of pity. They are foolishly 
losing the good name of honest citizens, in order to 
gain—nothing. The fact is, that degraded habits are 
totally inconsistent with the exercise of the higher 
mental faculties. Instead of the fancy being bur- 
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nished, as many people suppose, by the use of liquor, 
it is deadened. Intoxication enchains and blunts the 
intellectual powers; and a man might just as well 
attempt to improve his dancing by tying up his legs, 
as think of writing better by means of a libation to 
the jolly god. I grant that liquor loosens the tongue 
considerably, and in general seems to brighten the 
hours of conversation. But its effect is quite differ- 
ent when the toper comes to paper. He then finds 
that the steady accurate exertion of mind which is 
required for composition is out of the question; and 
after writing a few sentences, which he knows, even 
in his blind state, to be incoherent and useless, he 
quits the pen in despair. 

The proper end and use of an extraordinary de- 
gree of intellectual power unquestionably is the be- 
nefit of those who are Jess gifted. All talent which 
is not exerted for some purpose of this kind is useless, 
or worse. Now I am disposed to affirm that no man 
is truly capable of improving his fellow-creatures to 
a great extent, or even of supplying them with fan- 
ciful effusions that are calculated to please without in- 
juring, unle:s his own personal character be rather 
above than below the average. The whole thoughts 
and sympathies of a man bear the complexion of his 
habits ; and whence are we to expect manly thoughts 
or worthy sentiments, but from the mind and heart 
that are manly and worthy ? Besides, there is much 
in personal example. I have always observed that 
the clergyman whose private life is irreproachable 
gains far more attention to his precepts, and oftener 
sees them reduced to practice, than he who has the 
misfortune to be otherwise. Ifa reader, for instance, 
were aware that a historical volume put into his hands 
was composed by a man notorious in private life for 
speaking without a regard to truth, would not his 
mind be haunted by that idea all the time he was 
perusing it, so as to prevent him in a great measure 
from trusting, and consequently from deriving any 
advantage from the work. Again, if the reader were 
to read a brilliant effusion of feeling or fancy, and be 
then told that, fine as it looked, it was the composi- 
tion of a man who in reality had no heart—a cold, 
haughty, vain person, who plumed himself not only 
upon his abilities, but upon far more trivial and 
common-place distinctions—who forgot all to whom 
he had ever been obliged, even his near relations, on 
being elevated a little above them in society (if such 
a person can be really elevated)—would he not throw 
it away with contempt, and turn for relief to the 
simple virtues of some ordinary character, where 
much was neither given nor required ? 

The general truth unquestionably is, that talent 
can only be profitably exercised—can only appear 
properly to exist—when it is accompanied by correct 
conduct ; and, with very few exceptions, those who 
appear to unite it with the reverse are only empirics, 
or men who have grasped at the shadow instead of 
the substance. 


THE VICTIM OF FACILITY. 
SECOND INSTANCE. 


Ir is a common, but very vulgar notion, that legal 
practitioners are, as a class, selfish and faithless, ever 
on the outlook for their own advantage, and for an 
opportunity of serving it, however nefarious, if it can 
only be made consistent with law. This may be true 
in particular instances: there are rascals in every pro- 
fession ; but, if matters were rightly understood, for 
every uniaithful man of business, as a law-agent is 
generally termed in Scotland, there are ten clients 
that would be unjust if they could ; and for one charge 


against men of business that proceeds on just grounds, 
ten at least, or ten hundred, proceed either in gross 
ignorance, or wilful, and often most ungrateful, mis- 
representation. Men of business.are no doubt respon- 


sible persons, and should be correct ; but it is toomuch 


to insist that they should live constantly amid fire 
and remain unchanged ; constantly liable to be in- 
jured, or, if they are successful in guarding against 
that, misrepresented, and not at last feel callous to 
the opinion of the world, and, even in defiance of that 
opinion, to look to themselves and their families. To 
expect the contrary is to expect in them a constant 
philosophy, and even a constant Christian feeling 
and forbearance, far beyond what might be expected, 
certainly beyond what would be experienced, in those 
who live by preaching the doctrines of philosophy and 
Christianity. 

And such virtue is actually often found among men 
of business, in its most distinct form, and yet practised 
as an ordinary duty. After the most arducus and suc- 
cessful exertions, they are often left, not only without 
payment, but with the bitterest reproaches. Money 
liberally expended, and at the sacrifice of more luc- 
rative modes vf applying it, or with personal incon- 
venience, is often ungratefully denied, till denial is 
no longer possible, or the returns of their severe 
labour are withheld in the express view of compelling 
them to accept, from necessity, less than they ought 
to receive in justice. What is even more galling to 
aman of good feelings, the perverse client, after being 
preserved by one, runs to be destroyed by another, 
satisfied if that other can only assist in perpetrating 
an injustice against the man who had merited nothing 
but respect and gratitude. Yet all this they often ex- 
perience, and all this they are accustomed to receive, 
not as a conduct they are to punish, but to guard 
against if theycan. ‘They express little resentment, 
perhaps none; but resorting to that law for ther 
protection, without the aid of which they and their 
families would be ruined, their success in their own 
cause is termed oppression, and that ruin imputed to 
them which has been rushed upon by their opponents. 

My acquaintance R had entered into business 
in early life. He had no connections but such as his 
talents and industry might bring him; but these 
soon became conspicuous, and were followed by the 
usual success. He was constantly occupied, and very 
seldom seen, except on business occasions, and then 
he was cheerful, yet placid; and his facility of ap- 
prehension being great, ashis openness was proverbial, 
every one left him impressed at once with a sense of 
his talents and his integrity. He never affected 
doubts where he had none, nor sought. to create busi- 
ness where no real business was to be done. The 
consequence was, he deprived himself of many small . 
gains, which a more prudent or self-seeking man 
might have secured. But he obtained a reputation, 
that perhaps fully indemnified him, for quickness 
and liberality ; his disdain of these petty gains being 
considered to proceed from principle, though it was 
only from constitution. Such as he was, he was en- 
vied by many, and respected by all who had occasion 
to know him ; and his arrival at an early and respect» 
able competence seemed certain. 

While matters were in this state, a man bearing a 
recommendatory letter called upon him for his advice. 
Laying aside the business by which he was occupied, 
he read the letter, heard the story of the individual, 
and received his papers, desiring he might see him 
again, at what appeared a time when he might be * 
prepared to give his opinion. The opinion was fa- 
vourable to the man’s views. His case was gone 
into, stated, gained for him; and here, if the matter 
had terminated as it ought, all would have been well. 
But while the business was in dependence, symp- 
toms of oppression had been manifested towards the 
litigant, that excited the sympathy of his adviser. 
He had a wife and family, whose welfare, as well as 
his own comfort, depended upon evading these op- 
pressions, and his adviser assisted him. In this way 
he became committed in his client’s affairs. Oppres- 
sions conquered, were followed by others, all equals 
ly easily accounted for, and in appearance equal- 
ly easy to be repressed. The involvement became 
greater, till in the end a general trust-assignation 
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(as it is called) was proposed and accepted. The client 
was to conduct his business with the assistance and 
under the guardianship of his trustee ; and the trustee 
was to be securedand indemnified by the actual though 
only interim possession of the property of the truster, 
and by receiving the proceeds of his business. 

In this way things proceeded as is usual in the 
outset of most undertakings. This was arduous ; but 
the trustee had energy, and had caleulated upon its 
use, expecting a fair reward for his trouble, besides 
the consciousness of having not only rescued a man 
and his family from unjust oppression, but restor- 
ed both to comfort and independence. For several 
months the prospect was unclouded; the business 
proved lucrative beyond expectation, and the owner 
industrious and faithful. Engagements were there- 
fore readily entered into by the trustee, where they 
seemed necessary, or promised to be profitable ; and 
had the character of the individual proved as much to 
be depended on as his talents and the returns of his 
business, all would have been well. 

But the man who had been recommended, and of 
whose character he had asked nothing beyond what 
the introductory letter, coupled with the justice of the 
transaction that had led to it, supplied, was in rea- 
lity only a smooth rascal. With great talents, he 
appeared never to have turned them to any account 
beyond entrapping individuals of respectable charac- 
ter in succession, to support him so far, and, when he 
could carry them no farther, putting in practice all 
the devices of a villain who had from the beginning 
been on the outlook for materials of final annoyance 
or destruction. 

The first intimation of this would seem almost to 
have been conveyed on purpose, by an associate of 
the individual, to whom he had boasted, that as he had 
destroyed several others who had attempted to resist 
his will, so he would now destroy the man who had 
raised him from beggary to respectability, ifhe did not 
submit to such terms of closing their connection as he 
should dictate. Mr R saw at once that ifsuch was 
the character of the individual, he had gone too far. 
He determined to conceal all knowledge or saspicion 
of the trap that had been laid for him, and by every art 
that prudence would suggest endeavoured to retreat. 
But the suspicions of a villain are not to be evaded. 
He sees in the most obvious act of prudence or ne- 
cessity a design to counteract the villanies of which 
he himself is conscious ; and a system of these pruden- 
tial measures, however carefully veiled, must at once 
dive to the same conclusion, that whether his plans 
are detected ornot, they will bedefeated, and nothing 
is left to him but to throw off the mask. 

It would be painful to follow a villain through the 
maze of his treacheries or acts of heartless ingrati- 
tude, with a view to rob at once of fortune and re- 
putation the man who had merited only his prayers, 
and whose only error had been in not spurning him 
from gis door a beggar as he had entered it. It is 
enough to say, that he did throw off the mask, de- 
nying debt or favour, in the face of a thousand evi- 
dences, and resorting to all the chicanery, calumny, 
and deliberate dishonesty, that the worst character 
could be guilty of, to carry his purpose out; that 
he more richly deserved a thousand times to die on a 
gibbet, than the wretch who, in robbing on the high- 
way, though he may ruin the fortune of the indivi- 
dual, yet leaves his character untarnished ; and to the 
most atrocious crime, short of murder or violation, 
added the equally detestable, and, morally consider- 
ed, more daraning crime of the blackest ingratitude. 

For twelve months the law raged, to the great 
profit, doubtless, of the parties employed, on the one 
side to labour through the most revolting falsehoods 
and attempts at villany, and on the other to defeat 
them. The law, as usual, showed its total impotence, 
where it would have been for the interests of society 
that it should have power. It can apprehend, im- 
prison, arraign, convict, and execute, in the course 
of avery few days, a misled and miserable creature, 
who, unwilling to starve, puts forth his hand and 
steals to satisfy the cravings of his hunger; but it 
takes years, and an enormity of expense and labour, 
to bring to conviction the villain who contrives to 
abuse the confidence of his friend, and finally dis- 
misses him, with only an injunction to restore the 
plunder he has in the mean time purposely spent or 
secreted; and by means of which he can still, by the 
forms instituted. for the protection of the honourable 
and unfortunate, secure himself from all punishment 
whatever. This is ‘‘ a sore evil under the sun ;”” but 
this evil exists; and let the young and sanguine be- 
ware of it, for it is sufficient to dry up the springs of 
humanity for ever, and give us gall for blood. 

While the supreme court of the kingdom was sit- 
ting to weigh the gross falsehoods of a reckless plun- 
derer, that plunderer was disposing of and dissi- 
pating the fruits of his spoil, in open day, and laugh- 
ing at the law and all who relied on it. 

Meantime his victim was ruined. His engage- 
ments for this scoundrel, the expense of a tedious 
and weighty law-suit in the endeavour to bring him 
Lo justice, and some considerabie failures in other 


rupt, under one or other of the fictions known in law ; 
and he accordingly appeared in that rank that puts a 
gulf for ever between its occupants and the hopeful 
world. I saw him in the first days of his grief! and, 


like a soldier that has been branded with cowardice, | 


he seemed to think that every eye was turned upon 
him in wonder. He felt unfit to breathe the very 
air that was breathed by ordinary men! His anguish 
was indescribable ! 

And this was not the first of it. For weeks and 
months before this he had not enjoyed a sound sleep, 
either from apprehension of what was to happen, or 
anxiety to devise the means of warding it off. Often 
did he rise with a paipitating heart and burning 
brain, to seek, in wandering through his dark apart- 
ment, some mitigation of the torture of a sleepless 
pillow! It was wonderful that rupture of the brain 
did not follow, or insanity or imbecility relieve him 
from the tortures of a rational consciousness, to de- 
liver him from the tortures of a consciousness with- 
out reason. He escaped all, but to end in a misan- 
thropy and suspicious hauteur, that for a time equally 
distorted his feelings. No longer a solvent citizen, 
he shunned the resorts of all men. When he could 
not avoid meeting a friend, he waited with the most 
searching suspicion to be recognised; and if not 
recognised, or not in the style which he conceived 
had been usual, or his situation demanded, from that 
moment he refused to be recognised at all; and all 
peace and truce was at an end between them! 

I attended the meeting of his creditors, where T 
understood some proposal was to be made in his name 


but to my astonishment he himself appeared. He 


had heard that some questions had been asked, and 
some difficulties started; and pride, that makes a 
man shrink in ordinary circumstances, impelled him 
in circumstances of more moment to come forward 
with a decision that put all ceremonies to flight. He 
explained every thing with the greatest clearness and 
the most imperturbable temper, though I could see 
that every question seeming to infer a shadow of sus- 
picion rivetted his eye on the propounder. ‘There 
was at last, at the very last, some asperity in his 
manner; and the person answered ventured to re- 
mark, that he seemed to conduct himself as if he 
were the party injured. ‘* And so I am!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘* You have lost twenty pounds, or such 
part of itas I cannot pay. Ihave lost ten thousand ! 
You are the creditor or pretended creditor of an in- 
famous scoundrel ! and through him have got hooked 
on me; and you come here to badger me with ques- 
tions and suspicions, that ought never to have stood 
in my presence!” With that he seemed disposed to 
avenge himself somewhat summarily ; but the indi- 
vidual having, it is presumed, satisfied his curiosity, 
very speedily left the apartment. After this a pro- 
posal for compromise seemed out of the question ; 
but it was made, of an amount beyond what the estate 
could in any probability pay, and with security. 
This was all that could be desired. But unfortunate- 
ly the security was cavilled at. A man—a devout 
man too—and now rich, but who, as it proved, had 
formerly been otherwise, and while in these circum- 
stances had received many kindnesses from the indi- 
vidual then before him, both in person and in family, 
had become a creditor through his wish to serve him, 
and remained a creditor by mere accident. This in- 
dividual doubted the ability of the proposed cautioner 
to pay. ‘“ I do not mean that he should be called 
upon,” said the bankrupt calmly ; “* I intend to pay 
myself. But youare of those wise persons, who hav- 
ing trusted, and been happy to be allowed to trust.a 
man for twenty shillings, cannot, when it happens to 
be necessary, think of trusting him for less! or per- 
haps, as you are a religious man, you wish to punish 


' your debtor, as you wish those to punish you who 


may have debts against you! or as ft have fed and 
clothed you and your children, you think the proper 
return is to endeavour, as far as in you lies, to pre- 
vent me from ever feeding myself, or my children if 
I should ever have any! If your voice is necessary 
to my release, may I never receive it in this world! 
and if it is necessary to remain one moment longer 
where you are, in order to settle this business, here 
the business must. end, so far as I am concerned”— 
and with that he walked from the apartment. It is 
obvious that such a spirit was not fitted for the part 
assigned it. He was incapable of following out his 
release through such a process as the Jaw had rendered 
necessary, and he from that moment relinquished all 
thoughts of it 

Yet he was not subdued. He fell into no vice, and 
submitted to no meanness ; but, determined to be re- 
stored where he had been hurt, he continued where 
he was ; and, pursuing the avocations left to him, as 
if nothing had happened, determined to suffer impri- 
sonment rather than submit to the degradations ne- 
cessary to extricate himself. He lived by tolerance, 
unmolested, till, his character restored, and confi- 
dence so far regained, he found the means of satisfy- 


Auarters (for when misfortunes come they come in 
troops), completely overpowered him. Some friends 


ing every claim; and seems likely to die, an in- 
structed, but cold and unconquerably retiring man. 


The moral of all this is, that Factzity, 


when car- 
ried too far, is attended to the individual, and may 
be so to his family, with all the consequences of 
crime, except its shame; and that if we wish well 
to ourselves, if we would even continue to think well 
of human nature, we will avoid, as at once a crime 
and a folly, the first approaches of FaciLiry. 


IRISH COTTAGERS. 


We do not know who Martin Doyle is,—we are not 
so much as informed if this be his real name; but we 
have no hesitation in allowing that he is one of the 
most prolific and useful writers at present belonging 
to ‘poor ould Ireland.” Martin is a great writer 
of shilling publications—half volume and half pam- 
phlet, every one of which is intended to instruct the 
Irish peasantry in some important particular affect- 
ing their condition, and calculated—if they would 
but “ takea thought and mend,” to raise them in the 
scale of civilization and comfort. Martin’s “ Hints 
to small Farmers” is a complete system of agricul- 
ture, suited to men who cultivate from half a dozen 
to a dozen acres; his “ Hints on Planting,” and 
“ Roadmaking,” are something of the same nature ; 
his ‘* Address to Landlords” should be read by every 
absentee and resident proprietor; his ‘“* Hints to 
Kmigrants” we have already commended; and_ his 
“« Irish Cottagers” gives us an insight into the in- 
terior of Irish cabins, and presents us with a correct 
picture of the mode of life of the inmates—their mar- 
riages and deaths, fights and frolics,—interlarded 
with the moral, which, by the way, has been seldom 
or ever told the Irish before—that they owe most 
part of their misery to their own misconduct and idle. 
ness, and that there is little or nothing to hinder 
them from being happy and comfortable, provided 
they would be but industrious. Our honest friend 
Martin gives us the example of a good and bad cot- 
tager; and for the benefit of my readers across the 
water, we shall endeavour to extract the story of the 
first of these characters from the different parts of 
the publication in which he is mentioned. 

STORY OF MICK KINSHELLA. 

«“ Ah! then, could I be after spaking a few words 
to you, Peter Brady ?” said old Daniel Kinshella, 
some years ago, to the other, as they were leaving 
their parish chapel on the Sunday before Shrovetide, 
and proceeding together in the direction of their 
homes, which were in the same township. 

“ To be sure you can, Dan,” responded Peter ; 
“and why shouldn’t you? Aren’t we neighbours, and 
neighbours’ childer, these hundred years and more ? 
And haven't you a good right to ax me what you plase, 
when I know ’tis allin civility 2” 

‘« I'll tell you, Peter,” said Daniel ; ‘and if you’re 
not plased, why we won’t be any worse friends, I ex- 
pect, after. My boy Mick has a liking for yetr 
daughter Joanny” (something like a grunt from Pe- 
ter); ‘“‘ andso I was thinking, as we’re neighbours 
and neighbours’ childer ourselves, we might knock 
up a match between them: that’s what I wanted to 
say to you.” 

“ Dan,” replied Peter, “*‘ Mick Kinshella is no 
match for Joanny Brady, barring you mane to give 
him the biggest half of your little houlding, a couple 
of cows, and lashings of money besides. The best 
boys in the parish are after Joanny, I can tell yeu, 
because they know I’ll give her” ——_— 

“Ah! then, what will you give her?” so quickly 
demanded Daniel, as to embarrass, for a moment, his 
cautious companion, who had no intention whatever 
of having the depth of his purse fathomed, or of pre- 
maturely committing himself in this or in any other 
matter of bargain. 

“ Why, Dll give her penny for penny with you, 
Daniel Kinshella.” i 

“ No,” said the other, ‘“‘ that won’t do; but Vil 
tell you what Mick Kinshella shall have, since he’s 
so entirely bothered about the girl. Db divide the 
parkeens equally with him, perch for perch, and give 
him the brindled cow, and the year old breeding sow, 
and (after a pause) five guineas in gold.” 

* [t won’t do, Dan; you must mend your hand.” 

“Why, Peter Brady, man, you’re mighty hard 
upon me this day, of all blessed days in the year. 
Where would I get any more, barringa sliep or 
two.” ae 

“ Well, Dan, give me your hand,” taking and 
slapping it on the palm. ‘+ Double the five guineas, 
and it’s a match.” a; ; 

Here Peter Brady’s hand was seized by his friend, 
who giving it a tremendous bang in return, offered, 
by way of a clincher, two guineas more. 

“ Seven guineas, Peter; that’s the sum total of 
what [ll give Mick, provided that you give Joanny 
the thirty hard guineas you have in the box.” 


” 


“ Nos; make it the even ten guineas,” rejoined 
Peter, “and it’s a contract ; and I’ll give Joanny 
tive-and-twenty guineas in hand.” 

“ Split the difference,” sagaciously hinted Dick 
Doyle, who had just come up, “ and let us have a 
naggin at Pat Colfer’s; for there’s no luck in a dry 
bargain anyhow.” , 

“I won’t brake your word, .Dick,” added each of 
the old boys; so, after a little more hard dealing, 
when matters were pretty well concluded, they drank 
—something more than one naggin, you may be sure, 
at Peter Brady’s expense, in Pat Colfer’s little par- 
Jour, without altering the terms already stated, far- 
ther than making mutual stipulations, through Dick’s 
management, that Joanny was to receive a bed, and 
some other articles of furniture, with two geese and 

_a gander, from her father, while it was admitted by 
the other party that the marriage-money should be 
paid by the Kinshellas, and, what was of more im- 
portance to the young folks, that they should live, 
for the first year, turn about with their parents. 

These preliminary arrangements being thus con- 
cluded, and the marriage determinately fixed on, it 
only remained to consult Father Murphy, the aged 
and respected priest of the parish, asa point of duty ; 
and to submit the matter, as an affair of courtesy (a 
due proportion of self-interest, of course, involved in' 
it) to Mr Bruce, the landlord, a gentleman of rank 
and character, who a few years before had left Eng- 
land, where he had been chiefly educated, to reside 
altogether on his Irish estate,-in the vicinity of which 
he became acquainted with a very charming woman, 

to whom he soon became united by marriage. From 
the former a wedding was almost sure of approval, 


“from the latter it met no discouragement in this case ; 


and as the young people had long before made up 
‘their minds to the match, there was nothing to pre- 
‘vent it from taking place on the succeeding Shrove- 
Tuesday. It is true that there were a few trifling 
things to be looked to—beef and mutton, turkeys 
and geese, chickens and bacon, puddings and pies, 
whisky and sugar, and a few bottles of port for Father 
Murphy, his coadjutor, and the landlord (whose con- 
descension in promising to appear for an hour or two at 
the wedding excited no little vanity in the two fami- 
lies so especially interested), cakes and bread, tobacco 
and candles, were tobe provided ; besides petticoats, 
shifts, caps, shoes, stockings, cloak, bonnet, ~ and 
gloves. However, as there was nearly a day and a 
half for the buying, killing, scalding, plucking and 
cooking, cutting out, stitching, sewing, washing, 
starching, and drying these necessaries for the inside 
and the outside; and as Joanny Brady, always prompt 
and dilligent, now laboured with double assiduity, the 
aforesaid preparations were completed in due time. 
Fortunately there was no need of an attorney to 
draw up a settlement; the stipulated fortune was 
paid into Mick’s hands an hour or two before the 
priests and the ’squire had arrived, and just as nine 
or ten pair ofyyoung men and women were in view, 
riding double, and ‘ fiery red with haste,” to win the 
bride’s garter. One of the jockeys in this sweep- 
stakes, however, was so intent, as many a greater 


‘man has been, on the garter, that he left the com- 


panion with whom he started, pillion and all, sprawl- 
ing on the spot where she had fallen from her seat, 
and arrived singly at the winning post; but not 
having brought up his weight, he was sent back, 
very properly, for the girl he left behind him. But 
the secrets of this wedding shall not be disclosed by 
me. I might be extremely entertaining and com- 
municative on this subject, if I thought proper to 
indulge my humour, and could relate many things 
which occurred at it; for instance, how, when the 
cloth was taken off, the plate of cake was handed round, 
first to the landlord, who took a bit, and laid down a 
guinea in its stead, and how crowns and half-crowns 
emulously followed, in contribution to the priest’s 
fees; and how Father Murphy drank a blessing to 


the newly married couple, in a bumper out of his 


own bottle, which nobody else presumed to meddle 
with ; and how the bride's heart thumped against her 
ribs when she got un to dance before the gentlemen, 
and how gracefully she did “ heel and toe,” and ‘ co- 
vered the buckle,” and “cut it acrass ;” and how 
Tom Duff came for the coadjutor to marry him to 
Mary Donohoe, although he had promised the day be- 
fore to have Biddy Doyle ; and how Biddy got over 
her disappointment by taking Pat Whelan; and how 
the coadjutor had afterwards to perform the same 
ceremony for Mr Bruce’s four dairy-maids and their 
lads; and how tired both their reverences were from 
all the duty they had discharged in this. way during 
the two days and nights preceding ; and how Father 
Murphy’s watch was an hour slower on this night, 
_just to keep within canonical hours; and how the 
same accident, as to time, had annually happened at 
the same hour, for half a century preceding; and 
how he rode home on his own horse that night, which 
was remarkable, as he was a very absent man, and 
usually mounted the first horse that was brought to 
him, provided that he was a steady, sober-going beast, 
like his own, and somewhat of the same altitude and 
¢olour; and how Mick Kinshella, when he was re- 
tiring to the bridal bed-rpom, escaped from the volley 
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of cabbage stalks which was prepared for him, by 
cleverly throwing his coat and waistcoat over Nick 

Mora, who was drunk in a corner of the kitchen, 
and only roused to sensibility by receiving on his 
own person the whole discharge of the vegetable ar- 
tillery which had been designed, according to custom, 
as a feu de joie for the body of the bridegroom ; and 
many other events of that wedding I could also nar- 
rate, if I chose to do so; but I won’t disclose a single 
particular that happened, because even if I had been 
there (and no matter whether I was there or not), I 
make it a point of honour to keep all matrimonial 
secrets to myself. : F 

During the year which they passed with their re. 
spective parents, our new married folks were indus- 
triously employed. Mick, having hired an able young 
fellow to assist him for a month or two, commenced 
his mud-walled house, and Joanny plied‘ the wheel 
(she had sown half a rood of flax on her father’s land 
during the preceding year), until she had as much 
thread spun as furnished her with a good supply of 
strong sheets and table-cloths; she also spun two 
stones of wool for blankets, and made up cheap calico 
curtains for the bed and window of the intended 
sleeping room, as neatly as if they had been executed 
by the monitress general of the Education Society’s 
Model School in Dublin, which confessedly sends 
out some excellent hands at all kinds of needlework ; 
nor did she allow this occupation to prevent her from 
keeping Mick’s shirts and stockings in good order, 
nor even from adding a few pair to his supply. 

Mr Bruce had recommended that their united for- 
tunes should be deposited in a saving bank, and only 
taken out as necessity required; a plan of good ma- 
nagement from which the young couple afterwards 
derived profit and comfort. The building of the 
house, however, cost a smart sum in the first in- 
stance ; and the hire of the man, during Mick’s busy 
time, came to four pounds, besides the sum expended 
in the purchase of an ass and cart, and a good heap 
of dung, and some lime, from a neighbour who was 
going to America, which, when paid for, left very 
little in the bank ; but still the nest egg was there, a 
matter of great moment to the thrifty and provident. 

Mick at first had thought of buying a horse; but 
when Mr Bruce showed him that his capital would 
be totally sunk by doing so, and that the farm could 
never afford such an incumbrance, he adopted the 
plan of buying the ass for drawing the manure from 
the emigrant’s farm, and materials for roofing and 
thatching the house from the wood, and his father’s 
bawn, where he got the straw for nothing. 

The first piece of farming work was to level the 
furze fences (if crumbling and uneven banks deserve 
the name), which, during the time of his grandfather 
and father, had, at different times, on one foolish plea 
or another, been raised to divide and subdivide the 
ill-tilled and dirty fields which they inclosed. By 
this process the ¢enth part of bis land, previously lost 
to any useful purpose, was brought into cultivation, 
and not, an inch of his four acres (the total quantity 
of the little farm) left useless; and as much furze 
stumps and faggots were collected from these level- 
led fences as afterwards Supplied half a year’s fuel. 

' While Mick was engaged in throwing down these 
mouldering banks, Mr Bruce rode into the field ; for 
this gentleman was constantly encouraging and di- 
recting the rural improvements on his estate, as well 
as promoting the household comforts of his tenants ; 
and seemed highly pleased with Mick’s economy of 
his land, and took the opportunity of explaining to 


‘him, that the only parts of those ditches or banks 


then valuable were the tops and sides, though they had 
originally formed the worst part of them. He pointed 
out the fact, that if a bank be made for the purpose 
of a fence, suppose four or five feet wide at bottom, 
and diminishing to three at top, the stuff of which 
that bank (or ditch) is made will in the course of no 
great number of years entirely alter its nature and 
condition ; for, in the construction of the bank, all 
the productive soil is at the bottom, and all the un- 
productive in the upper part; yet, after a lapse of 
years, When it comes to be levelled, the qualities or 
characters of its constituent parts will be found ex- 
actly reversed: the top will have become mellow 
and kindly soil, and all parts of it which were not 
too far removed from the action of the air will be found 
to have improved, while even the fertile surface, or 
rather the surface which had been fertile when the 
bank was built, will be found to have changed its 
texture, to have beconie hard and stiff, and to have 
forfeited all claim to fertility. Mr Bruce, therefore, 
advised Mick to lay off the upper part and sides of 
his old broken ditches (the dykes of which were very 


‘narrow, and not deep), and to dig the foundation part 


of the bank pretty deeply,filling up the small dykes 
with part of it, and covering the entire of the level- 
led surface with what had been laid aside; and as- 
sured his young tenant, that when the whole mass 
should have been exposed for two or three years, by 
repeated diggings, to the influence of the air, with 
the addition of some enriching substances, those new 
parts cf his fields would become as productive as any 
other. 

* But here,” continued Mick's landlord, pointing 
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to half an acre of wet land, “ you have something to 


do. Is there a spring in this place to be cut off ? or 
has an under drain been closed? For surely it can- 
not have been left by your father and grandfather in 
this unprofitable state, without some effort to drain 
it.” 

Mick, however, honestly stated that it had never 
been thought worth while by his predecessors to mend 
such a small patch (although they would at once have 
gone to law if a square yard had been damaged, or 
encroached on, by a neighbour), which had been found 
to answer grazing purposes well enough in summer. 
It appeared that there was no spring to be cut off, 
but that a stiff impenetrable bottom prevented the 
surface waters from soaking downwards; that, while 
in winter it was in a state of mortar, in dry seasons 
it was too hard, and apt to open in cracks, until sa- 
turated again with water. 

“You must treat this,” said Mr Bruce, “ in the 
Gloucestershire way. Lay it in ridges thirty feet 
wide, a few of which will include all the diseased 
part, and raise them to the height of three or four 
feet in the centre.” 

Mick, who though he had never seen nor heard of 
such highly elevated and broad ridges, had judgment 
enough to inquire if corn crops would ripen evenly 
on land so formed, the sunny and sheltered side being 
likely to ripen sooner than that which would be expos- 
ed to the prevailing winds, and less open to the sun. 

“It is true,” said the landlord, ‘“‘and I give you 
eredit for your inquiry, that one side will ordinarily 
produce a better crop than the other; but, on the 
whole, the return from a field so managed will be 
much greater than from ridges laid in a flatter form, 
with a much greater number of furrows, which, from 
being always under water in wet weather, will never 
yield anything but sour grass insummer. Take your 
spade and shovel,” continued he, “ throw off al/ the 
corn earth, or upper soil, into rows at the distances 
I have recommended ; then shape the hard under 
clay in the intermediate space into ridges four feet 
high in the centre (work, in short, as if you were 
making a roud, except in making your ridges much 
higher than for that purpose), and then spread the 
earth which you had removed equally over this new 
surface. By this mode of treatment you will render 
your land perfectly dry at all times, which, with such 
an under soil, could not be the case even if drains 
were cut in it as close as the bars of a gridiron; and 
all your upper soil will be of uniform depth ; and when 
once these ridges are formed, they are completed for 
ever. 

tn occasional conversations of this kind, Mick ac- 
quired much solid knowledge from his benevolent 
landlord, which he immediately applied to practice, 
to the surprise of his neighbours, who could not be 
persuaded that he was not making a fool of himseif 
by changing the ould method. One notion, however, 
quickly got into their heads, namely, that he was only 
trying to humour the master, and that all his losses, 
for losses they anticipated as certain) would be made 
good by him. But this never proved to be the case ; be- . 
cause Mick became a gainer, not a loser, by following 
the new system recommended to him ; and Mr Bruce, 
on principle, abstained from giving any undue ad- 
vantages to this man, whom he designed for a model 
to his other small holders. It is true that he gave a 
fair and accommodating time for paying up the rent, 
and in this way was more indulgent to him than he 
would have been had Mick’s general habits been dif- 
ferent, and his husbandry practices unimproving. 

To stimulate his tenantry to the improvement of 
their farms, and the cleanliness, and even embellish- 
ment of their cottages, Mr Bruce had, two years be- 
fore this time, proposed annual premiums, which, after 
avery careful and rigid inspection at midsummer, were 
distributed, according to a fixed scale, among those 
whose houses, fields, gardens, orchards, andcattle were 
in the best condition ; there was at the same time a 
minute inquiry into the moral state of each com- 
petitor’s family, with a well-understood condition 
that no candidate whose children were of proper age 
to receive benefit from the schools provided for them, 
should under any pretences be excused for neglect- 
ing to avail themselves of the advantages which these 
seminaries afforded. 

On one of those days in June, when, even in com- 
paratively rude and unimproved districts, the face of. 
nature has that smiling appearance which gladdens the 
heart of man, which makes him feel that even merely 
to exist is happiness, the Bruces, the Gumbletons, 
Father Murphy, Doctor O’Neill the medical super- 
intendent of the dispensary, and several strangers in- 
vited for the occasion, assembled at the “‘ great house ” 
to breakfast, after which the visiting procession issu- 
ed forth in all the pomp of visitorial dignity. The list 
of prizes comprehended many heads :—cottage pre- 
miums—green crops, including clover and vetches, 
for summer, and mangel wurzel, turnips, cabbage, and 
rape for winter food——stall feeding—dairy manage- 
ment—hedges—trees, &c.&c. The respectiveclaims 
being minutely examined into, each successful can- 
didate was classed according to his merit. 

The state of Michael Kinshella’s house and farm 
was as follows: First, as to the interior of his hous¢ 
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the floors, which had been remarkably well and 
evenly laid with a composition of yellow clay and 
lime, were as clean as possible ; the dresser well 
scrubbed, and filled with its pewter garniture as 
bright as silver ; the tables perfectly clean ; a coarse 
clean piece of rubber cloth hung suspended from a 
_roller, for the purpose of wiping the face and hands 
before and after meals, a process especially neces- 
sary in a labouring family, whose manual operations 
are so varied and unceasing. The sleeping-room was 
equally neat and comfortable ; its floor boarded, its 
window‘opening on hinges to admit the air, its cur- 
tain, as well as that of the bed, neatly arranged, the 
sheets white and clean though coarse, and the quilt 
(Joanny’s patchwork while a spinster) corresponding 
in cleanliness. There was a decent chest of cherry- 
tree drawers, too, anda rack on which Joanny’s bon- 
net and Mick’s Sunday clothes were usually hung. 
Nor was the parlour without its appropriate furni- 
ture: a cupboard full of cups and saucers, with a 
somewhat ostentatious display of china plates, bro- 
ken at the manor-house, but ingeniously reunited, 
and here “ wisely kept for show,” gave an appear- 
ance of snugness to the household economy, which 
was rendered complete by the appearance of two 
chubby children, the younger just learning to walk, 
tidily dressed in good strong linsey of home manu- 
facture, and gazing with amazed yet delighted eyes 
on the group of gentry visitors. 

The dairy was next inspected ; it was a very little 
room outside the house, and with a northern aspect, 
just large enough for the purpose; the small churn 
and milk-pail, cooler, strainer, wooden bowl, and 
skimming dish, were each and all of them just as 
they should be, untainted to the smell, and perfectly. 
clean to the eye. 

The garden before the house was small, but well 
cropped, the walks clean, fruit trees growing in the 
borders, and the young thorn quicks which had been 
planted in the breast of the surrounding fence care- 
fully preserved from weeds ; carrots, parsnips, tur- 
nips, cabbages, onions, and beans, thriving well ; 
and in asheltered corner there stood nine or ten bee- 
hives. 

The outside of the cottage presented a very agree- 
able appearance, being neatly dashed and coloured. 
The windows of the cottage were large, and a few 
hop plants and roses appeared over the front wall. 
Nor were these plants unprofitable: Mick had sold 
the hops in the preceding year for five shillings, 
and the roses were taken by a neighbouring apothe- 
cary in‘exchange for some medicines which the chil- 
dren required. ‘The cow was in her shed, feeding 
most voluptuously on vetches, secure from the at- 
tack of the gad-fly and the relaxing effects of a hot 
sun, and most liberally adding to the accumulations 
of the dunghill. There were two sheep also con- 
fined in a little yard with a covered shed in it, fat- 
tening on the refuse of the garden vegetables and 
clover. A very fat pig, in a dry and well littered 
stye, completed the stock of this improving small 
holder. Nor were all these matters arranged merely 
for the day, and then suffered to fall into disorder. 

Mr and Mrs Bruce, who had been in the habit of 
unexpectedly popping in on the Kinshellas, always 
found them in the same state. They never embar- 
rassed these cottagers by a visit, for in their little 
establishment there was time and place for every 
thing, and every thing was timed and in its place. 

The field, too, which three years before had been 
in a miserable condition, now showed the effects of 
skill and industry. According to the proposed pre. 
miums, Mick was awarded the total sum of 1.4. 10s. 
The visitors, afler expressing their admiration of 
the Kinshellas, proceeded on their inspection, and 
viewed some other premises, most of which were 
immeasurably inferior to those of Michael Kinshella. 
The last upon the list for a cottage premium was 
the unfortunate drunken and idle wretch Nick Mo- 
ran, whose house had been so recently trimmed up 
for the expected remune‘ation, that there was hardly 
yet time for its decay ; the panes of glass were still 
unbroken, so that there was not need for stopping up 
vacancies with the remnants of Nick’s corduroy un- 
mentionables, the crown of his cawbeen, or the tat- 
tered fragments of his wife Molly’s dirty garments. 

The history of this thriving family need not be 
pursued further The honest and industrious Mick 
gradually rose in general estimation, and even wealth, 
on his small farm, showing what could be accom- 
plished under many disadvantages by the Irish small 
farmers, simply by paying due attention to their 
fields and cottages, especially if encouraged in their 
oS by the presence and advice of resident land- 
lords. - 


THE PRODUCTIONS OF NEW BRUNS. 
WICK. 


The soil seems favourable to the production of 
most of those grains, fruits, and vegetables which 
are in general request in Europe; together with the 
maize or Indian corn, in America always, from its 
being so extraordinarily prolific, a favourite article 
of culture. The soil, of which we are scarcely ena- 


bled to give a correct geological description, has 
been found, in all those parts yet subjected to til- 
lage, favourable to the production of wheat, rye, oats, 
barley, beans, peas, buckwheat, and flax. ‘T 0 these 
may be added the ordinary esculent roots of Europe, 
such as turnips, carrots, parsnips, onions, beet, ra- 
dishes ; with domestic vegetables, as cabbages, salads, 
cauliflowers, peas, &c. not omitting that invaluable 
root the potato, which here yields as bountiful an 
increase as in any country in which its advantages 
have yet been introduced. The islands, islets, and 
slips of interval near the beds of streams, afford good 
pasture and abundance of hay, which render the 
rearing of live stock easy and profitable. Botanical 
investigation, we believe, has not yet heen pursued 
to the length of producing a catalogue of the various 
plants and grapes indigenous to the soil; but white 
and red clover, timothy, lucerne, browntop, sainfoin, 
and others; ordinarily grow in this country, and pro- 
duce satisfactory crops. 

Apples, plums, cherries, currants, gooseberries, 
strawberries, raspberries, and cranberries, are plen- 
tiful, and form the ordinary produce of gardens; 
some grapes, of small size but good flavour, are also 
produced ; whilst hazel nuts, beech nuts, and butter 
nuts, abound in the woodlands, and falling on the 
ground after the great frosts in large quantities, fur- 
nish a seasonable assistance towards the fattening 
ofhogs. There are, besides, a variety of wild plants 
of trifling value, which it weuld be here superflu- 
ous to enumerate, especially without a scientific clas- 
sification. 

The animals found in this country differ but little 
from those which characterise the United States. The 
moose deer, or elk, has been nearly extinguished by 


the avidity with which it was pursued by the early 


settlers for the sake of its skin. Bears, foxes, wolves, 
cariboo, sables, racoons, the minx, squirrel, weasel, 
musk rat, wild cat, and that valuable animal the bea- 
ver, are also natives of the soil, and, though not 
abundant, are not extinct. 

The ordinary domestic fowls of Europe, such as 
turkeys, geese, ducks, fowls, are here reared with 
every facility; whilst partridges, wild geese and 
ducks, and pigeons, furnish objects for the sports- 
man. Crows, owls, and swans, are also found, with 
many small birds, offermg no peculiarities worthy of 
description. 

The rivers abound with salmon, shad, eels, trout, 
perch, chub, and smelt ; and the harbours, coasts, and 
adjacent fishing ponds supply large quantities uf cod, 
haddock, mackerel, and herrings.—Macgregor’s Bri- 
tish America. 


SCHOOLMASTERS. 


In the article upon Scnoots in a recent number, I 
forgot to allude to a circumstance of particular mo- 
ment to English readers. In various papers on the 
subject of a general system of education in Kngland, 
the writers have usually represented the impossibi- 
lity of procuring as many as perhaps ten or twelve 
thousand men capable of being parochial teachers. 
This, I am happy to state for their satisfaction, need 
be no longer an obstacle. Scotland could take in 
hand to furnish at present two or three thousand in- 
dividuals every way suited to the duties of a country 
schoolmaster, and would, with little or no trouble, 
send across the borders the whole ten or twelve 
thousand in the course of two or three years at most. 
The whole of these young men would possess a com- 
petent knowledge of the classics, and a general edu- 
cation in mathematics and other useful branches; 
they would possess a moral and religious character 
which would bear any scrutiny ; they would feel no 
scruple in conforming to the usages of their south- 
ern brethren ; while, I have reason to believe, they 
would be well contented with the remuneration of 
L.100 per annum, with the chance of rising in their 
profession. ‘The proposal of irrigating England with 
Scottish schoolmasters is perhaps ludicrous enough, 
and may remind some of my readers of the native of 
Aberdeen, who, according to Smollet, in his Roderick 
Random, came to London to teach the natives Eng- 
lish. ‘The absurdity, is, however, more apparent 
than real, as the Scotch, however broad they may 
speak, read in a different style, and according to the 
just pronunciation of the language. But be this the 
case or not, it is, tolerably evident that there is no 
other source from whence a large portion of the teach- 
ers could be procured than Scotland. Most unfor- 
tunately for Hngland, it has no means of educating 
schoolmasters to a sufficient extent. Its universities 
can be attended only by the sons of the wealthiest 
classes, and it possesses no other gymnasia suited to 
the preparation of teachers. Now, the Scottish gram- 
mar schools are excellent preparatories for tutors 
and masters; and the Scottish colleges, with all 
their faults, are eminently adapted for finishing the 
studies of young men whose profession will not de- 
mand a knowledge of the very highest branches of 
classical lore. They could send forth annually some 
thousands of active, well-informed young men of this 
description, who would be willing to make themselves 
available as teachers in any part of the world. ‘The 


English may therefore give themselves no further 
uneasiness on this score; their neighbours in the 
north being ready at a moment’s warning to afford 
the most efficacious assistance in the great and glo- 
rious work of disseminating the blessings of educa- 
tion ! 


DELHI. 


Caprarn SxInNeER, in his new work on India, pre- 
sents us with the following vivid sketch of Delhi. 

* Generally in the towns of the East the streets 
are very narrow, and little better than dark passages. 
In Grand Cairo, if you unfortunately meet a string 
of masked beauties upon donkeys, you must make a 
rapid retreat, or resign yourself to be squeezed to a 
mummy against the wall for daring to stand in their 
course, if your curiosity should tempt you to do so. 
The Chandy Choke, in Delhi, is, however, a great 
exception to this rule, and is perhaps the broadest 
street in any city in the East. The houses in it have 
occasionally balconies in front of them, in which the 
men sit, loosely arrayed in white muslin, smoking 
their hookahs; and women, who have forfeited all 
pretensions to modesty, are sometimes seen unveiled, 
similarly occupied. The din of so populous a place is 
very great, for every house seems as well furnished 
as a hive of bees. ‘The population is nearly 200,000 
souls, in an area of seven miles in circumference, 
which is the extent of the wall of modern Delhi. The 
great peculiarity of an eastern town is, that every 
thing is done in public; the people talk as loudly 
as they can, and sometimes, when engaged in un- 
important matters, seem to be scolding each other 
in the most outrageous manner; the neighing of 
horses, the lowing of cattle, the creaking of eart- 
wheels, and the ‘ clinking of pewterers’ hammers’ 
(for all occupations are carried on in a little open 
space in front of each shop), are beyond all endurance. 
The trumpeting noises of the elephants, with the 
groaning of the camels, varied occasionally by the 
roaring of a leopard or a cheator (which animals are 
led about the streets hooded to sell for the purposes 
of hunting), with the unceasing beat of the tom-tom, 
the shrill pipe, and the cracked sound of the viol, 
accompanied by the worse voices of the singers, are 
enough to drive a moderately nervous person to des- 
peration. Among the natives of Mahometan towns 
there seems to be a familiarity of manner that places 
every one ina moment. at his ease. If a stranger 
enter the town and find a group engaged in any 
amusement, he will not scruple to join it instantly, 
and take as much interest in its pursuit as if he had 
known the members of it all his life; and then, per- 
haps, tendering his pipe to one of the party, or re- 
ceiving one from it—a sure sign of intended hospi- 
tality—sit down and relate his history with as much 
frankness as if he had met a brother. The houses 
are generally irregular in their construction, and not 
unfrequently curiously decorated. Different colour- 
ed curtains hang before the doors ; variegated screens 
serve as blinds to the windows; and the custom of 
hanging clothes, particularly scarfs of every hue, 
pink, blue, yellow, green, and white, on the tops of 
the houses to dry, makes them look as gay as a ship 
on a gala-day with all its colours flying. The clouds 
of dust from the number of equipages, with the in- 
sects that surround the pastry-cocks’ shops, are the 
most intolerable plagues of all. The rancid smell of 
the nasty-looking mixtures that are constantly in 
course of manufacture before you, with the general 
stench of the town, is a sign that it is seldom indeed 
that a ‘ musk caravan from Koten passes through it.’ 
I think, in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, there 
is a story of a princess threatening to have a confec- 
tioner beheaded, if he did not put pepper in his tart- 
lets. However despotic it may appear in this lady, I 
cannot help thinking it a just satire upon the pastry 
of the East; for to season it-out of all taste of its 
own fundamental ingredients, is the only way to 
make it palatable. ‘This cook, I think, nearly fell a 
martyr to the honour of his profession, and refused 
to be dictated to; and I do not believe any thing 
would induce his brethren of the present day to im- 
prove their confectionary. Riding through the town 
requires much management and some skill. It is 
necessary to shout, push, and kick the whole way, to 
warn the multitude to get out of the road. Occasion- 
ally you have to squeeze past a string of loaded 
camels, or start away from a train of elephants; and 
if your horse be frightened at these last animals, 
which is frequently the case, it needs some ingenuity 
to avoid being plunged into the cauldrons, which 
simmer, on each side of the way, in front of the 
cooks’ shops. ‘lhe fear is mutual very often; and 
the elephants, in attempting to escape from the ap- 
proach of a horseman, may well be supposed to throw 
the whole street into a fine confusion. In one of my 
strolls through the city on horseback, I was nearly 
swept away by a species of simoom, caused by the 
progress, through the dusty town, of some important 
personage travelling in state. When overtaken by 
such a storm, it is a long time before you can recover 
either your sight or position. The idle cause of all 
this tumult was reposing quietly in a shining, yel- 
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low palanquin, tricked out with gilt moulding in 
every possible direction. He was preceaed by a 
large retinue of strange-looking beings, mounted on 
horses and dromedaries, and dressed in the most 
fantastic style. The animals were covered with 
scarlet housings, bound by gold lace, their bridles 
studded with shells; round their necks were col- 
lars of gold or silver, with little drops hanging 
to them, that kept time most admirably with their 
jogging measure. The camels were likewise adorned 
with bells. The riders were in large cloth dresses, 
caftans, reaching from their necks to their heels, open 
only on each side from the hip downwards, for the 
convenience of sitting on horseback. These were 
fastened round the waist by a cotton shawl, either of 
white or green, in several folds. The common co- 
lours of the coats were red and yellow. A cimeter 
hung by their sides, and they bore matchlocks upon 
their right shoulders. A helmet, sometimes of steel 
and sometimes of tin, pressed close to the head, in 
shape not unlike a dish.cover; a pair of jack-boots 
reaching to the knee, and fitting quite tight to the 
leg ; the loose trousers gathered above, giving to the 
thigh the appearance of being the seat of a dropsy ; 
and a pair of spurs resembling two rusty weather- 
cocks, completed the equipment of these splendid re- 
tainers. ‘Then followed a mass of servants on foot, 
some naked, and some with their limbs bare and bo- 
dies covered. They carried sheathed swords in their 
hands, and shouted out the titles of their lord at fre- 
quent intervals in their passage through the city. 
They were followed by the stud, each horse beauti- 
fully caparisoned, and led by a groom; then came 
the elephants with their showy trappings, gilt how- 
dahs, and umbrellas of gold or silver tissue. The 
palanquin, bearing the owner of these motley assem- 
blages, at length appeared, and he was followed by a 
ao similar to the one that preceded him. Ata 
istance these processions look very grand, particu- 
larly the elephants and their castles ; but when near 
there is a great deal of tawdry and ill-assorted tinsel. 
The horsemen of the party add greatly to the in- 
terest of the scene, by exhibiting their evolutions 
upon the line of their route. Some tilt at each other 
with their spears, and others affect to pursue with 
drawn swords the runaways of the party, who, in 
their tuxn, chase their followers back into the ranks. 
In the management of the horse, and the use of the 
spear, the natives are generally very skilful; but 
some of the irregular cavalry of the country excel 
all belief in these exercises. \They will gallop at a 
fent-peg, stuck firmly into the ground, and divide it 
with the point of a spear, not abating their speed in 
the least ; and I have seen a troop of men, one after 
the other, break a bottle with a ball from their match- 
jocks, while flying past at a racing pace.” 


POPULAR RHYMES. 


THE common people of Scotland preserve a species 
cof poetry, which has as yet received but little atten- 
tion from antiquaries, notwithstanding that in many 
instances it possesses an inexpressible charm both for 
the ear and the understanding. This poetry consists 
ehiefly in short snatches of rhyme, which they hand 
dewn from one generation to another, respecting the 
places and natural objects they see around them, and 
which, it is easy to perceive, are in many cases al- 
most as old as the language itself, For our own part, 
at the risk of being charged with puerility of taste, 
we haye a strange liking for these old bits of natural 
verse, which we always think of as things that arose 
in a distant age, beside the happy firesides of a pea- 
santry that lived, and breathed, and rejoiced like our- 
selves, but have long been inurned in forgetfulness, 
jeaving no memorial but the songs which they sung, 
or the rhymes in which they embodied their simple 
observations and local knowledge. There isa charm, 
_ too, it must be recollected, in the mere sound of 
versified lists of localities ; otherwise how does it 

happen that an ordinary reader will delight just as 

much in such a passage as the following in “ Paradise 

Lost,” as in any average part of that admirable poem. 


His eye might there command wherever stood 
City of old or modern fame, the seat 

Of mightiest empire, from the destined wall 
Of Cambala, seat of Cathaian law 

And Samarchand by Oxus, Timur’s throne, 
To Paquin of Sinzan kings ; and thence 

To Agra and Lahor of Great Mogul, 

Down to the golden Chersonese ; or where 
The Persian in Ecbatan sat, or since 

In Hispahan ; or where the Russian Ksar 
In Mosco ; or the sultan in Bizance, 
Turchestan born; nor could his eye not ken 
The empire of Negus to his utmost port 
Ercoco, and the less maritime kings, 
Mombaza, and Quiloa, and Melind, 

-And Sofala, thought Ophir, to the realm 
Of Congo, and Angola farthest south ; 

Or thence from Niger flood to Atlas mount, 
The kingdoms of Almanzar, Fez, and Sus, 
Morocco, aud Algiers, &c. 


The truth is, all names of places have their own 


verses being poor or cold, they are in reality rich 
in both thought and feeling. This particularly holds 
good respecting the local rhymes of one’s native land, 
because the associations awakened by them are much 
more germane to our own hearts, as connected with 
all that we have held dear from our youth upward. 

There is, besides, a poetical merit in some of these 
verses, or at least an unintentional power of exciting 
the mind to acertain extent. We hold, for instance, 
that in the rhyme which compares the respective 
attributes of the river Tweed, and its Northumbrian 
tributary the Till, there is something approaching 
to sublimity. 


Tweed said to Till, 

What makes ye rin so stil! ? 

Till said to Tweed, 

Though ye rin wi’ speed, 
And I rin slaw, 

Yet where ye droun ae man, 
I droun twa. 


The dreadful truth of this rhyme, the striking idea 
which it gives of the sullen fordless river, so noted 
for its destructiveness to unwary travellers, and the 
great force of the impersonation of the two streams, 
accomplished by a dash of the natural pencil in three 
or four lines, and involving as complete a contrast of 
character as if the streams were sentient beings, 
render this altogether a most extraordinary piece of 
poetry. 

Of the same order, but hardly so effective, is a 
little rhyme respecting Perth : 


Says the Shochie to the Ordie, 
Where shall we meet! 

At the cross of Perth, 
When a’ men are fast asleep. 


The Shochie and.Ordie are two tributaries of the 
Tay, falling into that river about five miles above 
Perth. The rhyme conveys the threat of an inun- 
dation to take place at some future time, and which 
shall overwhelm the sleeping inhabitants of a large 
city. This idea is not without its sublimity; and 
the words are the more impressive as proceeding from 
the waters which are to effect the menaced destruc- 
tion. It must be observed, that the probability of 
such an inundation is ascertained by the historical 
fact, that in the year 1210 the town suffered very 
severely from a great rising of the waters of Tay, 
met by a spring-tide. It is curious, also, that the 
Highlanders have a rhyme of their own to the follow- 
ing effect : 


Tatha mhor na ’n toun 
Bheir i’ scriob lom 
Air Peairt— 


Signifying that ‘‘ great Tay of the waves shall sweep 
Perth bare.” It may be questioned, however, whe- 
ther these rhymes refer to the past or to an expected 
inundation. They may perhaps be only prophecies 
after the fact. 

It will be recollected that Dr Johnson, in his jour- 
ney to the Western Islands, indulges in an enthusi- 
astic expectation that the glories of Iona may all be 
renewed at some future time. “ Perhaps,” he says, 
‘in the revolutions of the world, Iona may again be 
the instructress of the western regions.” It is curious 
that this is in exact accordance with a Gaelic pro- 
phecy which the common people ascribe to the great 


Columba himself, and which is to the following effect : 


An Imo chridhe ! I mo ghraidh! 
An aite guth mhanach bidh geum ba ; 
Ach mun tig an saoghal gu crich 
Bithidh 1 mara bha ! 


What follows is an English translation : 


In Iona of my heart, Iona of my love, 

Instead of the voice of monks shall be lowing of cattle ; 
But ere the world come to an end, 

lona shall be as it was. 


Whether this ancient prophecy was reported to the 
learned tourist when he visited the island, is more 
than we can say. It is worth mentioning, however, 
that other sayings of the great Columba are recol- 
lected by the Scottish islanders. One is,— 


Far am bi bo bidh bean, 
’S far am bi bean bidh mallachadh. 


He is said to have used this apophthegm on resolv- 
ing to exclude the female sex from his insular retreat. 
‘The rhyme signifies literally, “ where there is a cow 
there will be a woman, and where there is a woman 
there will be mischief.” He found it necessary, it 
seems, in order that none of his followers should have 
an excuse for introducing a woman, to decree that 
there should never be a cow in Iona. We are inform- 
ed, however, that at no great distance, and close to 
the shore of Mull, there is a snug islet, somewhat 
less than Iona, which bears the rather suspicious 
name of ‘¢ Hilean nam Ban,” that is, the Women’s 


peculiar associations; and thus, instead of such } Island. 


Another of Columba’s rhymes is of a more pathetic 
sort. It promises that Iona, from its sacred character, 
shall be the sole port of the land of Erin (that is, of 
the Scoto-Irish country) which shall survive a dread- 
ful inundation which is to take place seven years be- 
fore the last day. 


Seachd bliadhna roimbh ’n bhra a 
Thig muir thar Eirinn re aon tra’; 
’S thar Ie ghuirm ghlais 

Ach snambaidh Icolum chleirich ! 


Dr Smith of Campbelton gives an elegant version of 


the rhyme in two English ballad verses : 


Seven years before that awful day 
When time shall be no more, 

A dreadful deluge shall o’ersweep 
Hibernia’s mossy shore. 

The green-clad Isla too shall sink, 
While with the great and good, 

Columba’s happier isle shall rear 
Her towers above the flood. 


It is remarkable that a considerable proportion of 
the popular rhymes refer to inundations, and to the 
powers of water in general. In the neighbourhood 
of Eddlestone, in Peebleshire, is a hill of considerable 
magnitude, with a deep and spacious lake at the top. 
This is called Powbate, pow signifying pool. The 
common people often amuse themselves by the winter 
fire-side with speculations as to the mischief which 
Powbate would occasion if it were to burst through 
the sides of the hill. Observing the day of the coun- 
try, they calculate that it would deluge the whole 
vale of the North Esk, carrying off, in the first place, 
three farms in its own immediate neighbourhood. 
They throw their conjectures into the following 


shape: 


Powbate, an ye break, 

Tak the Moorfoot in your gate, 
Moorfoot and Mauldslie, 
Huntly-cote, a’ three, 

Five kirks and an abbacie. 


The five kirks are those belonging to the parishes of 
Temple, Carrington, Borthwick, Cockpen, and Dal- 
keith ; and the abbacy (which shows the antiquity of 
the rhyme) is that formerly existing at Newbattle. 
Among the rhymes most remarkable for an impos- 
ing sound, and a strange indefinable feeling of gran- 
deur, we would instance the following, which appears 
in a somewhat different shape in Gordon’s Itinera- 


rium Septentrionale : 


Atween the camp at Ardoch 
And the Greenan hill o’ Keir, 
Lie seven kings’ ransoms, 
For seven hunder year. 


The space here pointed out is very small,—only the 
breadth of the narrow valley which interposes be- 
tween the Great Roman camp of Ardoch (Perthshire), 
and the Greenan, % e. sunny hill of Keir, on the 
opposite side of the Knaic water. In the most of 
minds, we are persuaded, this simple but most eu- 
phonous stanza will raise a train of grander ideas 
than many longer and more laborious compositions. 
There is another which breathes the spirit of old 
misty tradition and early forgotten history. It is 
current along the coast of East Lothian and Berwick- 


shire. 
St Abb, St Helen, and St Bey, 
They a’ built kirks, which to be nearest the sea— 
St Abbs’ upon the nabs, 
St Helen’s on the lea, 
St Ann’s, upon Dunbar sands, 
Stands nearest to the sea. 


Not only is the melody of this as beautiful as can be 


imagined, but the ideas which it excites respecting 
the piety of the early Christian ages, when the 
daughters of kings were proud to assume the hum- 
blest guise of sanctity, have, by reason of the vague 
impression which they give, an effect exceedingly 
fine. St Abb, it is well known, was the daughter of 
a Northumbrian king, and some time in the sixth 
century built a small church and monastery upon 
the top of the wild headland which yet bears her 
name. The popular idea is, that she and two sisters, 
St Helen and St Bey (or St Ann, it seems uncertain 
which), contended which should build a church near- 
est the sea. St Abb erected hers upon the nabs or 
points of the headland mentioned ; St Helen placed 
hers on a lea near Cockburnspath, where the empty 
walls are yet to be seen; and St Ann gained the 
victory by pitching hers on the very sands or beach 
of Dunbar, which she perhaps would not have done 
if she had been properly acquainted with the New 
Testament. The truth probably is, that the rhyme 
only arose as a kind of comment upon the somewhat 
remarkable circumstance, that three churches should 
have been planted near the coast in such a short space. 

For these specimens we are indebted to the collec- 
tion published some years ago by Mr R. Chambers, 
under the title of ‘* Popular Rhymes of Scotland.” 
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As a specimen, however, of the whimsical enumera- 
tions of localities which the peasantry sometimes 
compose as a relaxation in the winter-nights, we 
shall present one which never before appeared in 
print, and cannot fail, we should suppose, to tickle 
the ear of the reader. It embodies not only the 


principal localities, but also many of the families - 


which flourished at a particular period, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Whitburn and Bathgate :— 


The lang Flints 0’ Whitbum, 
And Tennants i’ the Inch, 
John M‘Call o° Bathgate 
Sits upon his bench. 
Tarryauban, Tarrybane, 
Tarbane-hills and Scaut-yawds, 
Easter Whitburn’s assy pets, 
And Wester Whitburn’s bra Inds. 
The Deuck i’ the Head, 
The Drake o’ the Reeve, 
The laird 0’ Craigmalloch and Birnieton-ha’, 
Hen-nest and hare-nest, 
Cock-hili and Cripple-rest, 
Belstane and the Belstane byres, 
Bickleton-ha’ and the Gutter-myres. 


SEVENTY-NINTH REGIMENT, OR CAME- 
RON HIGHLANDERS. 


Tur Cameron Highlanders were raised in 1793, in 
virtue of letters of service granted to a Perthshire 
gentleman, Allan Cameron of Errach, who, in con- 
sequence of his exertions, was appointed lieutenant- 
colonel-commandant. No bounty was allowed by 
government, Mr Cameron and his officers, who, like 
himself, recruited for their commissions, being at the 
sole expense. ‘The regiment, on being embodied at 
Stirling, was numbered the 79th ; and in a short time 
afterwards was increased toa thousand men. Scarcely 
were the men properly enrolled when it was found 
necessary, in consequence of the revolutionary war 
with France being prosecuted with vigour, to order 
them to Flanders; and they accordingly shared-in 
ihe campaigns of 1794 and 1795. In the summer of 
the latter year the regiment embarked for the West 
Indies, where two seasons spent in Martinique con- 
siderably reduced it. In 1797 the privates were in- 
vited to volunteer into other corps in the West 
Indies, with the understanding that such of them as 
preferred returning to Europe should join the 42d, 
then under orders to embark, while the officers and 
non-commissioned officers should retire to Scotland 
to recruit for another battalion. Many preferred re- 
maining inthe West Indies, but 210 returned home— 
every one of whom landed in England in perfect 
health. In the course ofa single year after his return, 
Colonel Cameron, who was greatly beloved in his own 
district, with the support of his officers raised a new 
corps of 780 men, who, before twelve months ex- 
pired, gave proof of the gallant spirit that animated 
them, by deporting themselves with great bravery 
in the expedition to the Helder in 1799. In 1800 
the regiment embarked for Ferrol under Lieutenant- 
General Sir James Pulteney, from whence it proceed- 
ed to join the force under Sir Ralph Abercromby 
destined for Egypt, in which memorable campaign 
it gained fresh laurels. In 1804 a second battalion 
was added to the regiment, the officers raising men 
for their promotion. In 1808 the 79th embarked for 
Portugal, and entering Spain under Sir John Moore, 
accompanied all his movements till his fall at Corun- 
na. In the following autumn it embarked for Zea- 
land under the Earl of Chatham, in which unfortu- 
nate campaign it suffered much less from the climate 
than any other corps. In 1810 it sailed for Spain, 
where it remained constantly employed in services 
‘of danger, till the war was carried into France, and 
peace proclaimed. At Fuentes d’Onor, in 1811, the 
79th mainly contributed to repulse one of the formi- 
dable columns sent forward by Massena, in his re- 
“peated and desperate assaults on that village. ‘The 
“same observation applies to the Highlanders at the 
“passage of the Nive in December 1813, where their 
cool and well-directed fire spread death along the 
enemy’s line. At the battle of Toulouse they also 
bore a conspicuous part, and distinguished themselves 
for their steady bravery. On that occasion, in com- 
mon with their countrymen of the 42d, they were 
mainly instrumental in carrying, and subsequently 
defending, the batteries which covered that city; 
and four officers were left dead on the field, three of 
whom bore the name of Cameron. On the termina- 
tion of hostilities they Yeturned to’ England, but 
were again ordered on service to Flanders in 1815, 
‘which led to their being present at the memorable 
_hattle of Waterloo. In the precursory action at 
Quatre Bras their discipline and military qualities 
_ Were put to a severe proof, but they nobly supported 
the name they had won in many a former conflict. 
Each corps might-be said to fight separately on its 
own ground, and to rely entirely on its-own indivi- 
dualexertions. Not satisfied with merely repelling 
the enemy, the Camerons drove them off the ground, 
yet, at the same time (says General David Stewart, 
' from whose work this memoir is chiefly compiled), 
 “ preserved such regularity of formation, that they 
were prepared for every fresh attack.” ‘These attacks 
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were received sometimes in position; at other times 


the Highlanders advanced to meet the charge of the 
French infantry, which never stood the onset. The 
cavalry were received in squares, and with equal 
success. In the grand struggle of the 18th June, 
the third day of the battle, the 79th, under Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Neil Douglas, was in Major-General 
Kemp’s brigade with the 28th and 32d regiments, 
and formed the centre of the gallant Picton’s divi- 
sion. ‘he 32d and 79th were stationed 150 yards in 
rear of a hedge occupied by a corps of Belgians and 
part of the rifle brigade. About two hours after the 
commencement of the battle, three heavy culumus of 
the enemy, preceded by artillery and sharpshooters, 
advanced with a seeming determination to. take pos- 
session of the hedge. The Belgians fired a volley, 
and retreated in great confusion. The 32d, 79th, 
and rifle corps, instantly pushed forward, occupied 
the ground left by the Belgians, and, forming upon 
the hedge, fired a volley and charged. This threw 
the enemy into confusion as they were deploying 
into line. ‘The French then made an atiempt to 
turn their opponents’ right, but were received by 
the 28th, which opened a heavy fire as they ad- 
vanced. ‘The other two regiments followed up the 
advantage, by each attacking the column opposed to 
them; and at length the enemy had to sound a re- 
treat. It was at this moment that General Picton 
fell. General Kemp was also severely wounded, but 
refused, with a spirit worthy of his old commander 
Sir Ralph Abercromby, whose confidential secretary 
he had been, to quit the field. ‘The enemy, anxious 
to gain the position behind the hedge, repeated their 
attempts, but in every instance without success. ‘The 
cannonading and skirmishing of the sharpshooters, 
however, galled the 79th dreadfully; but what it, 
lost in number was compensated by the honour 
which, in common with other corps, it acquired in 
this decisive engagement. It is worthy of remark, 
that the 79th is the only regiment particularized by 
Byron in his Childe Harold, when describing the 
marshalling of the British army on the first morning 
of the battle. He says, 

“© And wild and high the Camerons’ gathering rose, 

The war-note of Lechiel, which Albyn’s hills 

Have heard, and heard, too, have their Saxon foes ; 

How, in the noon of night, that pibrech thrills, 

Savage and shrill. But with the breath that fills 

Their mountain pipe, so fill the mountaineers 

With the fierce native daring which instils 

The stirring memory of a thousand years, 

And Evans's, Donald's fame, rings in each clansman's ears.” 
The 79th remained in France attached to the army 
of observation, and did not return to Britain till 1818. 
In an eventful period of twenty-two years’ service 
from its formation, till the final peace in 1815, it 
bore an active share in perilous operations in Europe, 
Africa, and the West Indies. ‘I'he affection of Co- 
lonel Cameron, the father of the corps, for his gallant 
mountaineers, was unbounded. ‘Though far advanced 
in life when he girted on the claymore, he never lost 
a day’s duty when any perilous service was to be 
performed, till his promotion to the rank of major- 
general rendered further regimental duty incompa- 
tible. He headed the regiment in Flanders, the 
West Indies, Holland, Egypt, Portugal, and Spain, 
at a period of life when men of less strength of mind 
and common constitutions and habits would have 
been incapable of encountering such changes of cli- 
mate and such exhausting duties. His eldest son, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Phillips Cameron, a young offi- 
cer of talentsand professional promise, fell at Fuentes 
d’Onor ; and his second, a major of his regiment, died 
of sickness brought on by severe soldierly toil. Under 
the same honourable banner also fell Captain James 
Campbell of Duntroon, killed at Bergen in 1799, a 
perfect model, says General Stewart, of one of Os- 
sian’s heroes; also Lieutenant-Colonel Macdowal, 
nephew of the Earl of Dumfries, who was killed in 
Egypt; Major Lawrie at Burgos; and Captain 
Purves, only son of Sir Alexander Purves, at Tou- 
louse ; all officers whom their friends and country 
had great cause to lament. The 79th Highlanders 
bear on their colours and appointments, in token of 
their meritorious services, the words Kgmont-op- 
Zee, Egypt, Fuentes d’Onor, Salamanca, Pyrenees, 
Nivelle, Nive, Toulouse, Peninsula, and Waterloo. 

The foregoing account of this gallant corps was 
written by the late lamented Alexander Sutherland, 
Esq. editor of the Edinburgh Observer, in which it 
first appeared. 
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. SONNET. 
BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


It is not to be thought of that the flood 

Of British freedom, which to the open sea 

Of the world’s praise from dark antiquity 

Hath flowed, ‘* with pomp of water, unwithstood,” 
Roused though it be full often to a mood 

Which spurns the check of salutary bauds,— 

That this most furious stream in bogs and sands 
Should perish, and to evil and to good 

Be lost for ever. 1n our halls is hung, 

Armoury of the invincible knights of old; 

We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakspeare spake ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held.—In every thing we are sprung, 
Of earth’s first blood, have titles manifold, 


SCOTTISH ANECDOTES. 


EXAMINATION OF A CANDIDATE. 

About the middle of the 17th century, the office 
of schoolmaster at Dirleton becoming vacant, several 
of the literati made suit to the patron for the living. 
A laird then, like our ministers of state now, was ac- 
cessible only through his principal servant, who was 
called his gentleman. '‘Uhe laird of Dirleton had a 
gentleman called Hugh » who presided over 
his levee service, and turned the admission of tenants 
and dependents into the presence-chamber consider- 
ably to his pocket account. One of the candidates; 
not very purse-proud, but close-fisted enough, often 
addressed Hugh for a word of the laird, but was 
always either very coldly received by Hugh, or in- 
dustriously shifted, as he would never even so much 
as attempt to mumble at speaking to the purpose. Et> 
fectually disgusted at last with Hugh’s indifference, 
the candidate watched an opportunity of the laird 
going abroad, and, accosting his honour becomingly, 
told hiserrand. As the benefice was to be collated on 
the candidate who should best acquit himself at the 
competition, Dirleton, being on horseback, and in a 
hurry, bid him explain the following rule of syntax 
in Despauter’s Grammar :— ‘ ? 

En ecce hem, semper primum quartumve requirunt; - 
Heu petit et quantum, velut O; hei veque dativum ; 
Proh primum, quantum quintumque, tenere notatur. 
And thus the candidate commented :—£n, an like 
your honour ; ecce hem, see what sad hempies are 
laird’s men; semper primum quartumve requirunt, we 
maun always creesh their loofs before we can get a 
word of their masters; ew, what think you of your 
man Hugh? petit et quantam, he seeks even a fifth 
part of the salary ; velut O, like a cipher as he is ; 
hei veeque dativum, deil tak him that gies it ; prok, 
*tis a shame for your honour to keep him in your 
service; notatur, for he’s a great rascal; tenere pri- 
mum, quantum quintumgue, and is worth a thousand 
merks. Struck with the punster’s ready humour in 
turning the grammatical ruleso happily to his own cir- 
cumstances, Dirleton ordered Hugh to deliver the 
key of the school to him instantly, and to cause 
write out his call, maugre all postponing terjections 
whatsoever. 
AYRSHIRE COURTSHIP. - F 

A respectable farmer in the parish of Cumnock 
being a widower, went a-courting a young lady, the 
daughter of a neighbouring farmer in the parish of 
Auchinleck. 'The farmer, who was no great orator, Lut 
was young, had a good person, and was in affluent 
circumstances, addressed his fair one rather bluntly, 
and proposed marriage without much ceremony. 
The lady replied, in the same frank and open way, 
*“ Deed, Jamie, I'll tak ye, but ye maun gie me my 
dues o’ courtin’ for a’ that.” The wedding took 
place accordingly. 

THE MAD MINISTER OF MOFFAT, 

Dr Walker, Professor of Natural History at Edin- 
burgh, a man of great science, and also of great worth, 
was not a little finical in dress. His hair-dressing 
was, till afterwards that he got a wig, the work of 
two or three hours every day. Once when he was 
travelling from Moffat, where he was then minister, 
to pay a visit to the late Sir James Clerk of Penny- 
cuik, he stopped at a country barber’s on the way, 
in order to have his hair dressed. The barber, who, 
although he had often heard of his customer, but was 
unacquainted with his person, did all that he could 
to obey the numerous directions which he received ; 
with astonishing patience did he, for three hours, curl, 
uncurl, friz, and labour at the doctor’s hair. At 
length, however, he could not avoid exclaiming, “ In 
all my life, I never heard of a man so ill to please as 
vou, except the mad minister of Moffat. 

HUMOROUS REPROOF. : 

A late nobleman, in whose character vanity and 
parsimony were the most remarkable features, was, 
for a long time before he died, in the habit of retail- 
ing the produce of his dairy and his orchard to the 
children and poor people of his neighhourhoad. It is 


told, that one day observing a very pretty little female . 


child tripping through his grounds with a milk-pipkin, 
he stooped to kiss her; after which he said, in « 
pompous tone, ‘‘ Now, my dear, you may tell your 
grandchildren, and tell them in their turn to tell 
their grandchildren, that you had-once the honour of 
receiving a kiss from the Right Honourable the Earl 
of B -’ The girl looked up it his face, and, 
with a strange mixture of simplicity and archness, 
remarked, ‘* But ye took the penny for the milk, 
though !” Fad te 


TIMBER TO TIMBER. rae 

At the placing of Mr F-rl-ng, minister of the 
Chapel of Ease, Glasgow, of whose abilities Mr 
Thom entertained no great opinion, when they came 
to that part of the ceremony where. the hands are 
imposed, the other members of the presbytery were 
making room for Mr 'Thom, that he might get for- 
ward his hand on the head of Mr F-1rl-ng likewise ; 
but Mr Thom, keeping at a distance, said, ““ Na, na; 
timmer to timmer will do well enough,” laying his 
staff on the head of the new divine. 
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Another Colunm for the Fancy. 

TRAINING. 
Onx of the most important concerns of a regular man of the Fancy 
is the art of training ; for without the grand preparative, the human 
frame is unable to endure exertions in the field, or in any feat of 
pedestrianism. Without training, a man is a mere lath, when it 
comes to the push; and that closes the philosophy of the subject. 
Let us see how Pierce Egan, Captain Barclay, and other great men 
of the Fancy, have laid down the rules of this ingenious art. ‘* The 
pedestrian who may be supposed in tolerable condition enters upon 
his training with a regular course of physic, which consists of three 
doses. Glauber salts are generally preferred ; and from one ounce 
and a half to two ounces are taken each time, with an interval be- 
tween each dose. After having gone through a course of physic, 
he commences his regular exercise, which is gradually increased as 
he proceeds in the training. When the object in view is the ac- 
complishment of a pedestrian match, his regular exercise may be 
from twenty to twenty-four miles a-day. He must rise at five in 
the morning, run half a mile at the top of his speed up hill, and 
then walk six miles at a moderate pace, coming in about seven to 
breakfast, which should consist of beef-steaks or mutton chops un- 
der done, with stale bread, and old beer. After breakfast, he must 
again walk six miles at a moderate pace, and at twelve lie down in 
bed, without his clothes, for half anhour. On getting up, he must 
walk four miles, and return by four to dinner, which should also be 
beef-steaks or mutton chops, with bread and beer, as at breakfast. 
immediately after dinner, he must resume his exercise, by running 
half a mile at the top of his speed, and walking six miles at a mo\'e- 
xate pace. He takes no more exercise for that day, but retires to 
bed about eight; and next morning proceeds in the same manner. 
After having gone on in this regular course for three or four weeks, 
the pedestrian must take a four-mile sweat, which is produced by 
running four miles in flannel at the top of his speed. Immediately 
on returning, a hot liquor is prescribed, of which he must drink one 
English pint. It is termed the sweating liquor, and is composed of 
the following ingredients: one ounce of caraway-seed, half an ounce 
of coriander-seed, one ounce of root liquorice, and half an ounce of 
sugar-candy, mixed with two bottles of cider, and boiled down to 
one half. He is then put to bed in his flannels, and being covered 
with six or eight pair of blankets and a feather-bed, must remain 
in this state from twenty-five to thirty minutes, when he is taken 
out and rubbed perfectly dry. Being then well wrapt in his great 
coat, he walks out gently for two miles, and returns to breakfast, 
which, on such occasions, should consist of a rdasted fowl. He after- 
wards proceeds with his usualexercise. These are continued weekly 
till within a few days of the performance of the match, or, in other 
words, he must undergo three or four of these operations. If the 
stomach of the pedestrian be foul, an emetic or two must be given 
about a week before the conclusion of the training, and he is now sup- 
posed to be in the highest condition. Ardent spirits are strictly pro- 
hibited; and broths, soups, and tea or other slops, are also pernici- 
ous. Eesides his usual or regular exercise, a person under training 
Gught to employ himself in the intervals in every kind of exertion 
which tends to activity,such as cricket, bowls, throwing quoits, &c. ; 
$0 that, during the whole day, both Bedy and mind may be con- 
stintly occupicd.” 


A SPORTING DRESS. 

‘am first consideration, in our variable climate (says the author of 
British Field Sports), is defence against rheumatic attacks, which ul- 
timately may occasion even the pleasures of the ficld to be bought 
at too great a price; and against danger to the lower limbs whilst 
passing hedge, ditch, wood, or waste, and the attacks of venomous 
reptiles. In point of general convenience, HALF Boots which lace 
close, and having a sole as substantial as consists with good speed 
and the safety of the ankle joints and back sinews, with trousers 
or overalls strongly defended within side by leather, and thorn 
proof, deserve a preference as lower attire. The sole and leather 
of the boots should be varnished, and rendered water-proof. [Ordai- 
nary boots and shoes may be rendered impervious to water by ap- 
plying the following compost :—Take three ounces of spermaceti, 
and melt if in a pipkin or other earthen vessel, over a slow fire; 
add thereto six drachms of India rubber, cut into slices, and these 
will presently dissolve. Then add successively eight ounces of 
tallow, two ounces of hog’s lard, and four ounces of amber var- 
nish. It will be soon sufficiently mixed, and will be fit for use im- 
mediately. The boots or other material to be treated are to’re 
ceive two or three coats with a common blacking brush, and a fine 
polish is the result-] For the upper attire, there is no need to urge 
the use of flannel, so suited to our climate, since, at some periods, 
out young men have been accustomed to load and waistcoat them- 
selves in the style of wasting jockeys. 1 entirely agree with Mr 
Hawker in the proper materials for the suooTine Jacket. In the 
early and warm season, jean, satteen, or nankeen ; for late autumn 
and water, fustian or velveteen are to be chosen, the SHOOTING 
watstcoaT to be made of the same stuff. Then, as the French say, 
persons d’un certain age, who would wish to guard against those 
exquisite comforts during a ‘slecpless-night, Zumbago ana sciatica, 
will not be offended at the caution, to have their winter jackets and 
waistcoats made long, as a defensive comfort to the loins. A sipt 
pockeEr next the heart is with me a sine qua non, being so conve- 
nient for wadding, and various small articles; and the larger, or 
HARE POCKET, should either be lincd with oil-skin, which may be 
sponged, or, that which is still more cleanly, have a thick lining, 
which may be taken out and washed. A copper-wire, pendant from 
a button, should always be at hand to clear the touchhole ; and 
generally the sportsman should go into the field fully provided with 
all those little tools which will readily occur to the memory, and 
which are indispensable in cases of emergency, by no means forget- 
ting a flask of the best Nantz, and biscuit. 

i CURIOUS CRICKET AND RUNNING MATCII. 
Agour six and thirty years since, when England was a little 
wnore ‘* merry”’ than it has latterly been, the fancy men of the me- 
tropolis, and all those loving ‘¢ a bit of fun,’’ were amused with the 
announcement of a cricket-match, to be played by eleven Greenwich 
pensioners with one leg, against eleven with one arm, for one thou- 
Sand guineas, at the new Cricket Ground, Montpelier Gardens, Wal- 
worth. An immense concourse of people of course assembled, and 
«bout nine o’clock the men arrived in the Greenwich stages ; about 
ten the wickets were pitched, and the match commenced. Those 
‘with but one leg had the first innings, and got ninety-three runs. 

About three o’clock, while those with but one arm were having 
their innings, a scene of confusion took place owing to the pres- 
sureof the populace to gain admittance; but this speedily sub- 
sided, and about six o’clock the game was renewed. The field was 
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now all expectation and anxiety. Those with one arm got but for- 
ty-two runs during their innings. The one legs commenced their 
second innings, and six were bowled out after they had got sixty 
runs, so that they left off one hundred and eleven more than those 
with one arm. The match was played again on the Wednesday 
following, and the one legs beat the one arms by one hundred and 
three runnings. After the match was finished, the eleven one legs 
ran one hundred yards for twenty guineas ; the three who were first 
in the race divided the money.—Such are the amusements of John 
Bull! 
«©THE GOOD OLD COUNTRY GENTLEMAN.” 

** Tus character, now worn out and gone, was the independent 
gentleman of three or four hundred pounds a year, who commonly 
appeared in his drab or plush coat, with large silver buttons, and 
rarely without boots. His time was principally spent in field amuse- 
ments, and his travels never exceeded the distance of the county 
town, and that only at assize and sessions, or to attend an election. 
A journey to London was by one of these men reckoned as great an 
undertaking as is at present a voyage to the East Indies ; and it was 
undertaken with scarcely less precaution and preparation. He al- 
ways appeared regularly at church on Sunday; and never played 
at cards but at Christmas, when he exchanged his usual beverage of 
ale for a bowl of strong brandy punch, garnished with a toast and 
nutmeg. " 

** The mansion of one of these squires was of plaster, or of red 

brick striped with black timber (this is a style very common in some 
parts of England) ; large casement bow-window, a park with seats in 
it, and over it a study; the eaves of the house were well inhabited 
by martins, and the court set round with holy-hocks and clipt yews ; 
the hall was provided with flitches of bacon, and the mantle-piece 
with fowling-pieces and fishing-rods of different dimensions, accom- 
panied by the broadsword, partisan, and dagger, borne by his ances- 
tors in the civil wars; the vacant spaces were occupied by stags’ 
horns; in the window his library, consisting of Bakers Chronicle, 
Fo2r's Book of Martyrs, Glanvil on Witches, Quincey’s Dispensa- 
tory, Bracken’s Farviery, and the Gentleman’s Recreation. In this 
room, at Christmas,round a glowing fire, he entertained his tenants. 
Here were told and heard exploits in hunting, and who had been 
the best sportsman of his time; and while the glass was in conti- 
nual circulation, the traditionary tales of the village were solemnly 
recounted. The best parlour, which was never opened but on some 
particular occasion, was furnished with worked chairs and carpets, by 
some industrious female of the family ; and the wainscot was deco- 
rated with portraits of his ancestors, and pictures of running horses 
and hunting matches. ; 
«* Among the out offices of the house was a warm stable for his 
horses, and a good kennel for his hounds ; and near the gate was the 
horse-block, for the conveniency of mounting. 
** But these men and their houses are no more; the luxury of 
the times has:obliged them to quit the country, to become the 
humble dependents on great men, and to solicit a place or a com- 
mission to live in London, to rack their tenants, and to draw their 
rents before being due. The venerable mansion is suffered to tum- 
ble down, or is partly upheld as 2 farm-house, until, after a few years, 
the estate is conveyed to the steward of the neighbouring lord, or 
else to some lawyer or fortunate contractor.”—Sporting Anecdotes. 


CAPTAIN BARCLAY. 

In the last ** Column for the Fancy,” in number thirteen of the 
Journal, it was stated in the sketch of Captain Barclay, that that 
celebrated pedestrian on one occasion, for a bet of a thousand gui- 
neas, lifted from the ground ‘* twenty-one half-hundred weights,” 
being upwards of halfaton. This extraordinary fact, it seems, has 
been déubted, or supposed to be a typographical error; but I can 
assure my readers among the fancy that it is quite correct, and 
consistent with the other feats in the life of the Captain. It will be 
recellected that in lifting weights a very great deal depends on re- 
taining the body in a particular position, soas not to strain the 
spine; and it is more than likely that Captain Barclay put this 
knack in practice. 


THE TOURIST’S ADVENTURE. 


SAUNTERING on the road between Nairn and Camp- 
belton, in the north of Scotland, I was overtaken by 
a Highlander, a thick-set, hardy, rough looking fel- 
low, all nerve. ‘ Fine day, Sir,” said he, with a 
friendly sort of smile on his countenance. ‘ Beau- 
tiful,” replied I. “* How far is it to Campbelton 2” 
—“ About three miles, Sir.’—There is no bittock at 
the end, I hope?” No, Sir; the distance is not 
more than three English miles.” —“ If you are going 
thither,” said J, “ and do not march in quick time, 
we are comrades.” He doffed his bonnet and took 
out his mull. The Waterloo medal was glistening 
on his breast, and my own thrilled with pleasure at 
the sight; I felt respect for the wearer; unconsci- 
ously I projected my finger and thumb for a pinch of 
snuff, ‘ You have seen some service, my good fel- 
low ; in what regiment ”“ The Forty-Second, 
Sir.‘ Then you have been in the thick of it.” 
‘“* Aye, Sir; our regiment has a good name; there 
are many others as brave, I think.‘ Perhaps so,” 
said I, “ but not so conspicuously brave ; the recol- 
lection of this gives a becoming pride to your heart 
—that medal is your country’s sanction of the feel- 
ing.” I think highly of it, certainly,” replied he. 
“ T am not asoldier,’’ continued I, “but I have some 
intimacies with the pleasures and privations to which 
he is subjected. I visited the field of Waterloo 
shortly after the battle ; saw the scattered fragments 
of military equipment, the newly raised heaps of 
mould, and the scorched earth, where fire had assist- 
ed in hiding the havoe of that day ; were you wound- 
ed ?”—“* I was hit, Sir, towards the close of battle, 
and while on the ground pierced by a lancer as his 
horse leaped over me; but by good luck I was car- 
ried to the rear, and afterwards to an outhouse at 
Mont St Jean, where my wounds were attended to, 
and being in good health, I soon lessened the trouble 
of the surgeon, refused to go to Antwerp with my 
‘disabled comrades, but joined my regiment in time 


to march into Paris; never did I feel such pleasure 
as when the regiments of Russia saluted us as we 
passed.”_“* You have been a fortunate, and area 
happy fellow,” said I. “+ Yes, Sir, and my pleasure 
is renewed whenever I meet with one who knows 
what we had to do.” Waterloo would have furnish- 
ed us with subject for three hundred miles. tired as 
Iwas. My travelling trunk had been forwarded to 
Campbelton by the coaeh, as I purposed to eross the 
Moray Frith. When we arrived at the inn, I invit- 
ed the Waterloo man to take refreshment with me ; 
he accepted my offer, seemed grateful and happy. 
He told me he was going home to Inverness; but as 
I was a stranger in these parts, in return for my kind- 
ness he should feel pleasure in pointing out the 
striking objects which might be seen from a lofty 
sandhill at the back of the town. Accordingly away 
we trudged, conversed and took snuff like old ac- 
quaintances. On the way a tall thin Highlander 
accosted my companion in Gaelic, and detained him 
a few minutes. I had no doubt of being the subject 
of their remarks, their eyes being frequently turned 
towards me. I felt uneasy, and could not suppress 
an increasing dislike to the figure and countenance 
of the meagre Highlander, whose features exhibited 
all the characteristics of hiscountry. His eyes were 
deeply sunk, his brown cheek-bones harshly promi- 
nent, a long thin nose, with lips so remarkably nar- 
row, they seemed to increase the width of his mouth ; 
a broad chin, covered with a bristly red beard, and 
huge whiskers connected with a fiery head of hair, 
gave him a peculiar expression of ferucity. A small 
bonnet was placed on one side his head, his shirt-col- 
lar was unbuttoned, his clothing was thread-bare, and 
his general appearance excited the idea ofa barbarian. 
I was glad when my Waterloo man joined me, and 
we proceeded to the summit of the sandhill. ** This,” 
said he, “ is the spot on which Oliver Cromwell en- 
camped; no one knew better how to select a good 
station. That building jutting into the Frith is 
Fort St George, well placed to intercept the naviga- 
tion, and to keep these parts in awe; but no longer 
necessary. On the opposite side of the Frith is the 
town of Fortrose, and near it the village of Rose- 
marche, backed by the hills of Ross. A little to the 
east is the entrance, by the Souters, to Cromarty, a 
mart for herrings in the season. Onward is the 
North Sea. On this side of the Frith to the south- 
east are immense mounds of sand, stretching along 
the coast from this to Nairn, past the mouth of the 
Findhorn, and beyond Forres. where the lofty build- 
ing stands in memory of Nelson. Looking inland, 
the celebrated castle of Cawdor may be seen, and far 
in the south highlands of Perthshire. To the west, 
near the banks of the Frith, is the famous field of 
Culloden ; beyond it is the bonny town of Inverness ; 
farther are the highlands that overlook the Hebrides 
and the Western Ocean. These few leading features 
of the country I point out to you, Sir, because I 
know them to possess interest. The great histori- 
cal events connected with them you are better ac- 
quainted with than I.” My eyes had followed his 
finger, and my mind was satisfied. ‘ Thank you, 
my good fellow,” said I, putting a piece of money 
into his hand as'I shook it. He would have refused 
my present—he would remember me, he said, in con- 
nection with Waterloo. ‘* Farewell, Sir, the latest 
passage of the Frith is about eight o’clock, when the 
ferry-boat comes with the mail; may health and 
happiness attend you, Sir.” ‘‘ The same to you; 
farewell.” The last glimpse I had of him was while 
he was waving his bonnet in the air to me, as he 
passed on his way to Inverness. I sat down and re.« 
viewed the delightful scene. The sun now and then 
illumed the white sails of the shipping as they passed, 
and touched with brightness many distant objects I 
had not seen before. I regretted the loss of my 
guide, for I desired to know more than sight afforded ; 
a pleasing’ melancholy came over me; I seemed de- 
serted, oppressed I knew not why; perhaps I had 
been strongly excited; I felt a lonelines, and gazed 
about with an approach to unconsciousness, till [ was 
aroused by seeing the tall Highlander slowly pacing 
along the sandy road that wound from the hill to- 
wards the ferry at Fort George. All the unfavour- 
able impressions I had received at first sight of that 
man returned. We can dislike an object till we dread 

it; perhaps some fear mingled in my thoughts. I 
judged our comparative strength. I knew how to 

use my stick, and it was a stout one; he might know 
how touse the claymore. I knew the use of my fists, 

at least with the gloves on; he might have a dirk ;— 

but why either should have occasion to attack or to 

defend, did not appear. The days of violence have 

passéd away, and I began to think I was unjust to an 

individual of whom I knew nothing; yet his‘glan- 

cing small grey eyes conveyed sufficient to put any 

one on his guard; there was nothing to lull awaken- 

ed suspicion, and the possibility of bad intention 

remained. I saw I was observed by him, but sat 

until a ridge of sand intervened; he passed on, and 

I returned to myinn. The time for departure came, 

and I engaged a youth to take my trunk to the ferry, 

about a mile and a half distant. As we walked along 

I inquired about the tall Highlander, aiid described 
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him; he was perfectly represented in my muind’s 
eye. ‘The lad knew nothing of such a man. The 
Waterloo man he knew well; a better fellow never 
breathed. The evening was advancing; I was the 
only passenger, and I felt great anxiety to cross be- 
fore darkness came on. The lad told me, that by the 
payment of threepence, I could have a signal hoisted, 
which the ferrymen on the opposite side would im- 
mediately attend to; but it was too near the time 
at which the mail usually arrived for the signal to 
be noticed. The lad returned home, and I sat down 
on my trunk. The sun had shed his farewell beam 
on the hills beyond Inverness, their dark masses were 
reflected on the Frith, the gleam that hovered in the 
west faintly marked the increasing ripple, the wind 
came chilly from the north-west for August, and I 
wrapped my cloak about me, looking out for relief 
like a wrecked seaman. ‘The scene which had so de- 
lighted me but an hour ago became dreary. The 
walls of Fort St George rose behind me in solemn 
stillness, and I regretted having left the inn at 
Campbelton. Turning to cast a longing look that way, 
I beheld, with horror, the tall Highlander! He was 
leaning with his hands crossed on the top of his long 
staff, and his bristly chin resting on his hands; his 
keen grey eyes flashed a fierceness at which I start- 
ed; but resuming a degree of composure, I inquired 
if he were waiting for the ferry-boat! He nodded. 
I observed it was getting cold and dark. He nodded. 
I looked across the water, perceived-with pleasure 
the ferry-boat standing over with a freshening breeze, 
and soon heard her stout keel grate on the shore. A 
man hurried off with the mail-bag; I gave my trunk 
to one of the boatmen, and ascended a plank to the 
boat, which was capacious for the conveyance of 
horses,—rigged with main and fore-sail, and ma- 
naged by two stout weather-beaten old seamen. 
Before I had seated myself astern, I saw the tall 
Highlander spring over the bow of the boat, and haul 
on board the plank, with a loud Gaelic yell, at which 
the boatmen laughed. ‘The sails were set, and we 
commenced a beating passage. Night came on apace, 
with a drizzling shower, and the spray beat over us, 
so as to make me feel uncomfortable and melancholy. 
By tack for tack we reached the opposite shore. The 
town of Tortrose was a mile and a half from the 
ferry ; how was my trunk to be conveyed thither ? 
The boatmen recommended the tall Highlander, who 
sprang forward, speaking Gaelic, while he took up my 
trunk and stalked on shore. I asked the boatmen if 
they knew the man? ‘“ No; but they dared say he 
would take my trunk safe enough.” This was a rude 
repellant of my suspicion that I did not like. I 
followed the tall Highlander along the shore, where 
the sand was so interspersed with tufts of rushes, 
that I was alternately stumbling over them, or sink- 
ing up to my ankles in sand, and it was by great 
exertion that I could keep up with my trunk, hurried 
on as it was by the huge strides of the bearer. I 
called to him—he stopped, and seeing some lights a 
short distance to the right, I directed his attention 
to them, inquiring if they were not at Fortrose? He 
nodded, and away he strode through fields of potatoes. 
I felt exhausted, and a paintul regret at having in- 
trusted a stranger with all on which my comfort 
depended ; danger seemed to surround me, but no- 
thing could be done, save the endeavour to treat it 
lightly. ‘The Highlander stopped in the middle of 
a field, seated himself on my trunk, and muttering, 
wiped his forehead. I watched him with earnestness, 
and thought he was fatigued ; he sat while the lights 
one after another were extinguished. This, thought 
I, is the spot, concerted with the boatmen, on which 
I am to be attacked, and I expected no other than a 
struggle for my life. All was silent; I asked the 
Highlander if he were tired? he nodded. Could he 
proceed ? he nodded. Not a word, no voice but my 
own—where was I? why had I been so rash? what 
means could I adopt ? Thus was my mind occupied, 
til! IT became overpowered by apprehensions.—The 
Highlander rose—the time is come, thought I, 
glancing my eye around; no one appeared—it was 
nearly dark—he made to the nearest cottage—I_ fol- 
lowed in silence, but was glad to find we were on 
road. I rapped repeatedly at the door; at length a 
head appeared through a small window.—I learned 
that we were at Rosemarche, that there was no inn 
in the place, and that Fortrose was nearly two miles 
westward. ‘The state of anxiety I had endured pre- 
vented my speaking more than was absolutely ne- 
cessary. I pointed to the road, and the Highlander 
proceeded in sullen silence till we reached the mn at 
Fortrose. Here also all were in bed, the house being 
kept by Miss » a good kind of lady, who pre- 
ferred a life of single blessedness to all the happiness 
a double-tongued gentleman had promised by mar- 
riage. She had but one servant, a short, stout, 
freckled Dingwall lassie, who had been in service far 
south, and now filled the stations of waiter, boots, 
ostler, and chamber-maid. She came cheerfully at 
the first summons. I could have a bed, but no re- 
freshment save oat cake and whisky. I however 
felt at home, and began to remonstrate with some 
severity at the Highlander's having subjected me to 
such disagreeables. He spoke to the girl in Gaelic, 


and she became interpreter ; it had never occurred 
to me that he could not speak English. However, I 
learned from the girl that he was ashamed at having 
deceived me as to his knowledge of the road; that 
his necessities had induced him to become my guide ; 
that he was a native of Dornoch, travelling for work 
as.a miller. I gave himhalfacrown. He gazed at 
me with astonishment; his grey eyes filled with 
tears ; he called on God to bless me; that he would 
thank me while memory should last ; that had I ten 
iniles farther to go, he would have seen me placed in 
safety, for he had received directions so to do from 
his cousin the Waterloo man. Extraordinary ! all my 
fears were caused by that morbid sensibility which 
often induces tourists to represent that which has no 
existence but in imagination, 


MASSACRE OF THE MAMELUKES. 


Ir has been related that one of the chief means em- 
ployed by Mahomet Ali in civilizing Egypt, or in 
improving the state of the country, was the destruc- 
tion of the Mamelukes—a class of hired foreign sol- 
diers, who, as usual in such cases, were opposed to all 
changes in the government. It was only by resorting 
to a barbarous stratagem in one ot his campaigns that 
the sanguinary blow was struck. ‘The following is 
the account given of this dreadful affair, by Giovanni 
Finati, in the narrative of his life and adventures. 

“ The chiefs of the Mamelukes, with their adher- 
ents, being assembled, by invitation from the Pasha 
of Egypt, within the citadel of Cairo, after a time, 
according to Kastern custom, coffee was brought, and 
last of all, the pipes; but at the moment when these 
were presented, as if from etiquette, or to leave his 


guests more at their ease, Mahomet Ali rose and with. 


drew, and, sending privately for the captain of his 
guard, gave orders that the gates of’ the citadel should 
be closed; adding, that as soon as Saim Bey and his 
two associates should come out for the purpose of 
mounting, they should be fired upon till they dropped, 
and that at the same signal the troops posted through- 
out the fortress should take aim at every Mameluke 
within their reach, while a corresponding order was 
sent down at the same time to those in the town, and 
to such even as were encamped without, round the foot 
of the fortress, to pursue the work of extermination 
on all stragglers that they should find, so that not 
one of the proscribed body might escape. Saim Bey, 
and his two brothers in command, finding that the 
pasha did not return to them, and being informed 
by the attendants that he was gone into his harem 
(an answer that precluded all farther inquiry), judged 
it time to take their departure. But no sooner did 
they make their appearance without, and were mount- 
ing their horses, than they were suddenly fired upon 
from every quarter, and all became at once a scene 
of confusion, and dismay, and horror, similar volleys 
being directed at all the rest, who were collected 
round, and preparing to return with them, so that 
the victims dropped by hundreds. Saim himself had 
time to gain his saddle, and even to penetrate to one 
of the gates of the citadel; but all to no purpose, for 
he found it closed like the rest, and fell there pierced 
with innumerable bullets. Another chief, Amim 
Bey, who was the brother to Elfi, urged the noble 
animal which he rode to an act of greater despera- 
tion, for he spurred him till he made him clamber 
upon the rampart ; and preferring rather to be dash- 
ed to pieces than to be slaughtered in cold blood, 
drove him to leap down the precipice, a height that 
has been estimated at from thirty to forty feet, or 
even more ; yet fortune so favoured him, that though 
the horse was killed in the fall, the rider escaped. 
An Albanian camp was below, and an officer’s tent 
very near the spot on which he alighted. Instead of 
shunning it, he went in, and throwing himself on the 
rites of hospitality, implored that no advantage might 
be taken of him; which was not only granted, but 
the officer offered him protection, even at his own 
peril, and kept him concealed so long as the popular 
fury and the excesses of the soldiery continued. Of 
the rest of that devoted number, thus shut up and 
surrounded, not one went out alive; and even of 
those who had quietly remained in the town, but 
very few found means to elude the active and greedy 
search that was made after them, a high price being 
set upon every Mameluke’s head that should be 
brought. All Cairo was filled with wailing and la- 
mentations; and, in truth, the confusion and horrors 
of that day are indescribable ; for not the Mamelukes 
alone, but others also, in many instances wholly uncon- 
nected with them, either from mustake, or trom malice, 
or for plunder, were indiscriminately seized on and put 


to death; so that great as the number was that perish- ’ 


ed ot that ill-fated body, it yet did not comprehend 
the total of the victims. _ For myself, I have reason 
to be thankful, that, though I was one of the soldiers 
stationed in the citadel that morning, I shed none of 
the blood of those unhappy men, having had the good 
fortune to be posted at an avenue where none of them 
attempted to pass, or came near me, so that my pis- 
tols and musket were never fired. The strange fact 
of the leap and escape of Amim Bey, and of his asy- 
lum in the officer’s tent, reached at last the pasha’s 


ears, who sent instantly to demand him ; and when 
the generous Albanian found that it would be impos- 
sible any longer to shelter or screen his fugitive, he 
gave him a horse, and recommended him to fly with 
all speed into Asia, where I afterwards saw him, tiv~ 
ing in the palace of Suleyman Pasha at Acre, at the 
time of my first visit there with Mr Bankes.” 


ANCIENT VESSELS. 


MaentriceEnr and large as are some of our modern 
steam-vessels, they are inferior, if we may judge from 
description, both in size and splendour, to the vessels 


constructed by the kings of Egypt and Syracuse, on . 


a scale of grandeur corresponding to the immense 
preparations of their sculpture and architecture. Pto- 
lemzeus Philopater, king of Egypt, built a vessel 420 
feet long, 56 feet broad, 72 feet high from the keel 
to the top of the prow, but 80 to the top of the poop. 
She had four helms of 60 feet ; her largest oars were 
56 feet long, with leaden handles, so as to work more 
easily by the rowers ; she had two prows, two sterns, 
seven rostra or beaks, successively rising and swell- 
ing out one over the other, the topmost one most 
prominent and stately ; on the poop and prow she 
had figures of animals, not less than 18 feet high ; 
all the interior of the vessel was beautified with a 
delicate sort of painting, of a waxen colour. She 
had 4000 rowers; 400 cabin boys, or servants; ma- 
rines to do duty on the decks, 2820 ; with an immense 
store of arms and provisions. ‘The same prince built 
another ship, called the Thalamegus, or Bedchamber- 
ship, which was only used asa pleasure yacht for sail- 
ing up and down the Nile. She was not so long or 
large as the preceding, but more splendid in the 
chambers and their furnishings.—Hiero, king of Sy 
racuse, built an enormous vessel, which he intended 
for a corn-trader; her length is not given. She was 
built at Syracuse, by a Corinthian ship-builder, and 
was launched by an apparatus devised by Archimedes. 
All her bolts and nails were of brass ; she had twenty 
rows of oars; her apartments were all paved with 
neat square variegated tiles, on which was painted all 
the story of Homer’s Iliad. She had a gymnasium, 
with shady walks, on her upper decks; garden-plots 
stocked with various plants, and nourished with lim- 
pid water that flowed circulating round them in a 
canal of lead. She had, here and there on deck, ar- 
bours mantled with ivy and vine branches, which 
flourished in full greenness, being supplied with the 
principle of growth from the leaden canal. She had 
one chamber particularly splendid, whose pavement 
was of agates and other precious stones, and whose 
pannels, doors, and roofs, were of ivory, and wood of 
the thya-tree. She had a scholasterium, or library, 
with five couches, its roof arched into a polus or vault, 
with the stars embossed; she had a bath, with its 
accompaniments all most magnificent; she had on 
each side of her deck ten stalls for horses, with fod- 
der and furnishings for the grooms and riders ; a fish- 
pond of lead, full of fish, whose waters could be let 
out or admitted at pleasure; she had two towers on 
the poop, two on the prow, and four in the middle, 
full of armed men, that managed the machines in- 
vented by Archimedes, for throwing stones of 300 
pounds weight, and arrows eighteen feet long, to the 
distance of a furlong. She had three masts, and two 
antennze or yards, that swung with hooks and masses 
of lead attached. She had, round the whole circuit of 
her deck, a rampart of iron, with iron crows, which took 
hold of ships, and dragged them nearer, for the pur- 
pose of destroying them. The tunnels or bowls on her 
masts were of brass, with men in each. She had twelve 
anchors and three masts. It was with difficulty they 
could find a tree large and strong enough for her 
highest mast. Great Britaim—an ominous circum- 
stance for the superiority of British oak !—had the 
glory of bestowing upon her a sufficient tree for that 
purpose; it was discovered amid the recesses of Al-, 
bion’s forests by a swineherd! What is remarkable 
in the construction of this gigantic vessel is, that her 
sentina, or sink, though large and deep, was emptied 


‘by one man, by means of a pump invented by Archi- 


medes. Hiero, on finding that the Syracusan was 
too unwieldy to be admitted with safety into the 
harbours of Sicily, made a present of her to Ptolemy, 
who changed her name to the Alexandrian. We may 


add, as a panergon to this long tale of a ship, that — 


Archimelus, the Greek epigrammatist, wrote a little 
poem on the large vessel, which was rewarded by 
Hiero with 1000 measures of corn—a premium pro- 
portioned, if not to the poem, at least to the magni- 
tude of the theme celebrated.—From Mr Tennant’s 
contributions to the Edinburgh Literary Journal. 
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Prick THREE HALFPENCE 


COUNTRY AND TOWN A@SUAINTANCES. 
TE exact balance of favours in ordinary acquaint- 
anceship is a matter very difficult to be adjusted. 
Sometimes people think they are giving more enter- 
tainments than they get, and on other occasions you 
would suppose that they are mortally offended at their 
friends for not coming oftener to eat of their meat 
ad drink of their cup. It is hard to say whether a 
desire of reserving or of squandering victuals predo- 
minates ; for, though one would argue that it is more 
natural to keep what one has than to give it away 
for nothing, yet, to judge by the common talk of the 
world, you are far more likely to give offence by com- 
ing too seidom than by coming too often to the tables 
of your friends. From this cause, I have often been 
amused to hear people, about whose company I was 
not very solicitous, making the most abject apologies 
for having visited me so seldom of late, but promising 
to behave a great deal better for the future—that is 
to say, to give me henceforward much more-of what 
I never desired before, even in the smallest portions. 
But this kindness of language is not confined to 
the party threatening a visit; the party threatened is 
also given to use equally sweet terms of discourse. 
“Really, you have been a great stranger lately. We 
thought we never were to see you again. What is 
there to hinder you of an evening to come over and 
chat a little, or take a hand with the Doctor and Eliza 
at whist? We are always so happy to see you. I 
assure you we are resolved to take it very ill; and if 
you don’t repay our last visit, we will never see you 
again.” With an equally amiable sincerity, the shock- 
ing person with whom you have been long quite tired, 
having ceased to gain any amusement or any eclat 
from the acquaintance, replies, ‘‘ I must confess I have 
been very remiss. Indeed, I was so ashamed of not 
having called upon you for such a length of time, that 
I could not venture to doit. But, now that the ice 
is broken, I really wili come some night soon. You 
may depend upon it.” And so the two part off their 
several ways, the one surprised at having been be- 
trayed into so many expressions of kindness towards 
an individual about whom he or she is quite indiffer- 
ent; and the other, either benevolently resolving, in 
the simplicity of his heart, to pay the promised visit, 
or as much surprised at having been brought into cir- 
cumstances where he was reduced to make such a 
promise—which, however, as he is sure to forget it in 
a few minutes, is a matter of very little moment. If 
these, however, be the puzzlements which beset a 
town acquaintanceship, ten times more difficult is it 
to adjust the mutual rights and balance of advantages 
appertaining to one in which the one party is of the 
town and the other of the country. In most such cases, 


either the one party or the other has great and real | 


cause of complaint. For example, a citizen of tolerable 
style, who has been confined to some laborious employ- 
ment all the year round, amidst gas light within doors, 


and a foggy and smoky atmosphere without, with what | 


delight does he throw himself into the country some 
fine sunshiny day in September, for the purpose of:pay- 
ing a long-promised visit of three days to a country 
friend! He is received with boundless hospitality. 
The best bedroom, situated in that part of the house 
where you generally find a city drawing-room, is aired 


and provided in the most agreeable manner for his’ 


accommodation. The goodman rides about with him 
all day, and dines and drinks with him all night, ex- 
cept during those intervals when the lady or her 
daughters solace him with tunes ‘on the piano, learned 
many years ago at a boarding-school in town. The 
whole house, in fact, from the worthy agriculturist-in- 
chief to the chicken that has latest chipped in the barn- 


yard, are at his service, and he drinks in health, and 
rapture, and a taste for natural objects, every hour. 


The three days are imperceptibly elongated to as many | 
weeks, till at last he has become just like one of the | 
family, calls the lady goodwife, and the daughters by | 


their abbreviated Christian names, and is a very bro- 
ther and more to his excellent entertainer. Atlength, 
replenished with as much health as will serve him 
through a whole twelvemonth of city life, rosy in 
cheek and in gill, sturdy as a pine on the hills, and 


thickened immensely about the centre of his person, | 


he finds it necessary to take his leave. The whole of 
the worthy ruralists gather about him, and, as if not 
satisfied with what they have already done for him 


| while he was in their presence, load him with other 


acts of kindness, the effect of which is only to be ex- 
perienced on the way, or after he has reached his 
own home. If he could carry a ewe cheese on each 
side, like the bottles of John Gilpin, they would have 
no objection to give them. In fact, there is no bounds 
to the kindness, the sincere heartfelt kindness of these 
people, except his capacity or willingness to receive. 
Of course, he feels all this most warmly for the time ; 
and while the impression is strong upon him, he coun- 
ter-invites right and left. The goodman is never to 
be a day in town without coming to take pot-luck. 
The ladies are to come in next winter, on purpose, 
and have a month of the amusements of the town, re- 
siding in his house. Any of their friends whatsoever, 
even unto the fourth generation, or no generation at 
all, he will be delighted to see, whenever they are in 
the city. He throws himself, his bosom, his house— 
all, all, open to them. But what is the real result of 
all this? He goes back to town, and resumes the 
serious labours of his profession. The roses fade from 
his cheeks, and gratitude from his heart. Some day, 
when he is up to the ears in a mysterious green box, 
like a pig in his trough, or a pullet in a well ; or per- 
haps some day as he is rushing swiftly along the 
streets, intent upon some piece of important business, 
his city eyes awake upon a vision of the country, in 
the shape of that very friend who so lately was ren- 
dering him so many acts of kindness. The case is 
felt at once to be a scrape;—however, he must make 
the best of it. With almost breathless apprehension, 
he asks Agricola what stay he is going to make in 
town. What joy—he goes within an hour to Falkirk 
tryst! But, ah! this is but a short relief. He 
comes back the day after to-morrow, and can then 
spendaday. Well, a day it must be: it is-all set- 
tled in a moment; and, three minutes after having 
entered the house, Agricola finds himself shaken by 
the hand out at the door, which is closed behind him 
ere he can well believe that he has as yet seen his 
city friend. He walks a little way in a confused state 
of mind, hardly able to say distinctly that he is him- 
self, or that his late guest is the identical good fellow 
he seemed to be three months ago. The whole ap- 
pears a dream, and he thinks it must be hours since 
he entered the house, though it is only minutes. Fal- 
kirk tryst over, he comes back, and, at the appointed 
hour, attends his city acquaintance, who meanwhile, 
having consulted with his spouse, has taken the op- 
portunity, since there was to be a dinner at any raie, 
to invite all the stiff people he knows, in order to pay 
off his old debts. The honest agriculturist gets a 
place among the rest, perhaps a good one; but in 
such a scene he finds no entertainment, and hardly 
gets a word of conversation with his friend during 
the whole evening. At the proper hour, he rises to 
take his leave among the rest. The host inquires 
when he leaves town—this is always a leading ques- 
tion for a country friend—hears, to his unspeakable 


comfort, that it is to be by the morning coach—and, 
so good night. Of course, after this, there is little 
inducement for Agricola to send his daughters io 
spend a month in the house of his city friend. The 
girls, however, do come in somehow or other, and 
are living with some other person on a visit, when 
one day, walking along the most crowded and fa- 
shionable street, they meet Urbanus arm in arm with 
his wife. Seeing that they have first perceived him, 
he runs forward in the kindest manner, and, after 
introducing them to his partner, inquires after every 
particular individual left at home. Some miscella- 
neous talk ensues, and then, just at the skirts of the 
conversation, when they are hovering on the point of 
separation, he throws in—‘‘ You will be sure to see 
us some evening before you leave town.” And then 
—and then there is no more about it. 


aA varied case often occurs as follows:—A young 
lady of perfect accomplishments, though of the middle 
ranks of life, happens to be particularly convenient to 
a neighbouring family of gentry in the country, where 
she is constantly invited by them, and becomes the 
bosom friend of all the young ladies, but only be- 
cause her accomplishments are useful to them as a 
means of spending their time. But this acquaintance, 
though of use in the country, and there felt as involv- 
ing no risk of dignity, becomes inconvenient when 
the parties happen to meet in town. The high-born 
demoiselle, who elsewhere would have rushed into 
the arms of her humble, but ingenious friend, now 
tamely shakes her hand, and, with cold complaisance, 
addresses her thus: “‘ Mamma is keeping no com- 
pany this winter, but I dare say she would be glad to 
see you some evening to tea; and—good morning.” 
—Such is the world! 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ENGLAND. 


-TuE militia of the counties, the London police, vil- 


lage constables, and Mr Macadam, have among them 
contrived to destroy all the romance of travelling—so 
that the most adventure-loving knight-errant who 
wanders forth in search of the picturesque, may now 
journey from John o’ Groat’s to the Land’s End in 
Cornwall, without ever meeting with a single incident 
worthy of noting down in his memorandum book— 
unless, perchance, the coach wherein he travels be 
overturned, a horse fall lame, or mine host of the 
roadside, contrary to his wont on such occasions, 
serve up a bottle of bad old Port: No making of wills 
before setting out on along journey is now necessary ; 
no unexpected pitfalls or quagmires now bisect the 
road; no postilions now league together with ras- 
cally innkeepers and robbers; no gallantly horsed 
highwaymen, ready booted and spurred, with faces co- 
vered with black crape, now leap the hedge to demand, 
as they politely cock their pistols, “‘ your money or your 
life.’ The age of such doughty deeds has.veritably 
passed away; and in travelling in merry old England, 
you may now either doze, conscious of security, in one 
corner of your carriage, or look wistfully out of the 
window, and watch houses, fields, trees, cottages, 
hedges, and ditches, whirl behind you, while thoughts, 
some bright with joy, others overcast with sadness, flit 
like shadows across your brain. Reader, it is the well- 
known fashion of this country to pass a certain num- 
ber of the summer or autumn months away from the 
din of cities—“the buzz—the hum—the shock of 
men; some retire from Edinburgh—splendid city as 
it is—to Portobello or Newhaven, or prefer the lovely 
neighbourhood of Aberdour, or the classical old city of 
St Andrews ; others betake themselves to the Western 
Islands, or ramble as far as Inverness; but we, unen- 
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cumbered by wife or weans, taking advantage of these 
peaceable times, propose proceeding direct to England, 
by the intellectual safety-coach, lately started under 
the title of CHAMBERS’s EDINBURGH JOURNAL, which 
travels with the most unexampled rapidity through all 
parts of the United Kingdom. 

Hail to thee, fellow traveller !—’tis now noon—the 
sun shines warm and bright—it is the month of Au- 
gust, and we have already proceeded far on our road 
to England ; not indeed to take up our abode in that 
wilderness of dust and brick houses—London ; not to 
sojourn in any crowded manufacturing town, where 
all is hurry, bustle, and confusion, and the voice of 
human nature hushed amidst the hum of money-seek- 
ing, money-gaining, money-spending denizens: let us 
rather proceed to some quiet inland village, where 
youth and age are alike uncontaminated by those ar- 
tificial habits, which, begotten of luxury and vice, hold 
always despotic dominion in large and populous cities. 
Mankind, it would seem, cannot congregate in large 
masses, without becoming sophisticated and addicted 
to those follies and vices which undermine human hap- 
piness, and fall like a withering blight on the human 
mind—we, therefore, shall proceed, as *tis our fancy, to 
some sequestered retreat, nor shall we, like other travel- 
lers, care to gain admission into those circles of gaiety 
and fashion, where “ pale-faced beauty holds her lan- 
guid court,” and is too often, amidst the dignity of rank 
and pomp of riches, “‘ girt with the silent crimes of 
capitals.” But where are we? The black, granitic, 
heathery hills of old Scotland, have receded—the rough 
irregular stone walls that lined the road on either side 
have given place to luxuriant hedges—the uplands and 
pasture fields are clothed with a softer and richer green 
than aught we have heretofore witnessed—the sky has 
a more intense and deeper blue; and surely we are 
breathing a milder and more balmy air. Yes—this is 
England! Nor can we help observing, as we pro- 
ceed on our journey, how the mere luxuries of tra- 
velling appear to be augmented; for the coach now 
whirls along with greater rapidity; the horses now 
are obviously of a nobler and a finer breed; and even 
the coachman himself has become a statelier and more 
important personage: now cracking his whip with an 
air of conscious pride, he hurries along through the 
village, tipping, as he goes, a knowing nod to the 
smirking wench of a bar-maid, who has just run out, 
and stands gaping and wondering at the inn door. 
His shining white broad-brimmed beaver hat—his 
brown coat with huge silken-knotted buttons, and a 
large nosegay through the button-hole on the left side 
—his corduroy unmentionables, and snow-white top 
boots, augur that he has taken no inconsiderable pains 
with his costume ; for the race of English coach-drivers 
differs marvellously from the race destined to the same 
calling in Scotland, owing, as report sayeth, to there 
being less spirit among the Scottish than among the 
English coach proprietors ; and owing, as we farther- 
more opine, to the duties of the coachman being of a 
more arduous and miscellaneous description in Scot- 
land ; for the Scottish stage coachman, we have been 
credibly assured, officiates not only as driver, but as 
groom, a thing hardly to be believed by the dashing 
coachmen on the Cheltenham or Brighton road, who 
have no duties to perform, save when officially en- 
throned upon their coach boxes. But the increased 
rattling and jolting of the coach—the more frequently 
repeated smacking of the whip—the half-musical and 
half-discordant sound of the guard’s horn, now ap- 
prise us that we are entering into some large town; 
and a peculiar sensation—that something “ with- 
in which passeth show,”’ and is every whit as intel- 
ligible as the booming of the gong, or the sound of 
the dinner-bell—admonishes us that we shall dine 
at this hotel; and as we draw up close upon the pave- 
ment edge, the anxious look of the master, the hurry- 
ing to and fro of the waiters, each with a clean nap- 
kin swung under his arm ; and the stout landlady seen 
in perspective at the end of the passage, signify that 
all within has been haste and anxious activity; and 
that a good dinner, “ tired Nature’s sweet restorer,” 
here at length awaits us. By the memory of the great 
Epicurus, and the glorious achievements of that prince 
of gastronomers, Doctor Kitchener, we are not disciples 
of Heliogabulus ; but, assuredly, it escapeth us not, that 
there is better fare exhibited at stage-coach dinners in 
England than in Scotland—a fact peculiarly deserving 
of the attention of all honest and well-disposed land- 
lords, landladies, and deputy-innkeepers, on this side 
of the Tweed. But these things are of the “ earth, 
earthy ;”? nor do we desire any stimulus, beyond the 
healthy excitement inspired by the contemplation of 
Nature. At the next village, therefore, shall we alight. 
It consists but of the clergyman’s rectory, and a few 
scattered cottages, and is within a few miles of the spot 
which was chosen by Milton as the scene for Comus. 
Tiere, then, we rest on the brow of a small hill, which 
commands an extensive prospect ; for, from this point, 
the eye may wander over five adjoining and beautiful 
counties ; and now bearing in mind Scotland, we can- 
not fail to observe how much more uniform is the face 
of the whole prospect of this English scene; for in no 
direction do we here observe any wild and rugged 
peaks of rocks or mountains—no sudden depressions 
into wide and deep glens—no openings into extended 
and winding ravines—no bare bleak moors, with here 
and there a fertile spot, like “‘ beauty sleeping in the 
lap of horror.”’ No; there is less variety, less contrast. 
The whole scene is chastened and softened down into 


gentle undulations of rich and fertile land, which, | 


compared with the scenery of the north, seems like a 
sea becalmed ona bright summer day, contrasted with 
the more sublime and awful spectacle of a sea, when 
its billows are raging mountains high amidst the ter- 
rors of the tempest. But let us descend this gentle 
declivity, and enter the road; and here, again, we 
cannot but remark, that the thick hedge, rising high 


ron each side the road, and the trees, the boughs of 


which almost droop with their luxuriant and abundant 
foliage, seem as if Nature, prodigal of her munifi- 


‘cence, sought to shelter alike from sunshine and from 


storm the weary pedlar, as much as the more wealthy 
traveller. Nor is this all; for the shortness of the 
roads, and the graceful curves they take in sweeping 
gradually out of sight, have, in most parts of England, 
a peculiarly picturesque effect, seeming, indeed, to 
invite our footsteps onwards, and inducing a belief, 
that, at every turning, some new and more lovely 
prospect will open upon our enchanted sight. But, 
behold! the read is here bisected with an opening ; 
it is a green lane, so narrow that neither carriage, gig, 
baggage-waggon, nor cart, can pass along; and on 
each side arises a bank, covered with weeds and wild- 
flowers, exhaling delicious odours; while above them 
a hedgerow, prodigal of its leafy branches, curtains 
out even a glimpse of the adjoining corn field. Never 
have we in our northern rambles met with a green 
lane worth entering; not that we would hesitate, 
were we a travelling bagman, to explore the most 
wintry-looking byroad that ever run across a country. 
All we mean is, simply, that we uave never, north of 
the Tweed, met with that retired, quiet, grassy-look- 
ing green retreat, which, under the form of a “green 
lane” in England, seems destined for the evening walk 
of two confiding and loving beings, who may there 
pour forth their secret vows, interrupted only by the 
occasional murmurs of the passing wind, and over- 
looked only by the all-seeing eye of Heaven. Such a 
green lane as this is a peculiar feature of English 
scenery, and is worth travelling a thousand miles to 
walk through on a quiet summer evening. Here we 
may again pause to loak around; nor are we less struck 
with the smooth and verdant aspect of the country. 
Here extend the richest pasture grounds—there crops 
of turnips, not indeed drilled, as in Scotland (a prac- 
tice now becoming general in English counties), but 
broad-cast—there, again, the richest yellow-looking 
corn fields, which now reflect, with many softened 
and chastened hues, the rays of the setting sun. Hush! 
we hear the light silvery tones of a sheep-bell in the 
adjoining field. It is a sound we do not remember 
to have heard in our country rambles through Scot- 
land; but, in the silence and twilight of evening, it 
has an extremely pleasing, nay, touching effect. We 
see, too, from this point, rising above the trees, the 
village spire, which, ‘‘ tapering, points to heaven ;” 
and, far as we have travelled, we feel forced to confess, 
that in no country have we seen simpler and more 
appropriate buildings for the worship of the great 
God. But, even now, we have entered the churchyard, 
and meet a train of young persons, chiefly dressed in 
white, bearing in their hands flowers. They do not 
speak to each other; but one of them sobs aloud. 
Here let us pause. They make their way over the 
briar-bound mounds, significant of the repose of those 
who have died in hope and faith. They kneel. Their 
young hearts are now pouring forth a stream of fer- 
vent prayer. They rise, and scatter the flowers over 
a new-raised grave. There is something peculiarly 
affecting in this simple, but heartfelt ceremony. We 
would willingly abolish all needless forms and cus- 
toms, and do not even admire the Pére da Chaise in 
Paris ; because it is not kept up asa matter of feeling, 
but of public exhibition. ‘The flowers we there be- 
hold may excite soothing and pleasing associations in 
the mind of a stranger; but these soon vanish, when 
we recollect that they are not placed there as tributes 
of love and affection, but for the idle purpose of worldly 
ostentation. How different is it with the simple cere- 
mony which we have so often witnessed in England, 
when a gentle and beloved being has been cut down 
like a flower in the spring of life! Young persons 
dressed in white, the emblem of purity and innocence, 
bear the coffin themselves to the grave; they after- 
wards, generally in the dusk of the evening, go to- 
gether, carrying flowers, and, after praying round the 
grave, plant them in the earth. This custom, so af- 
fecting, when voluntarily performed, and without any 
desire of vain display, we are sorry to observe, is now 
fast dying out, and is only preserved in a few counties 
immediately bordering on Wales. We have repeatedly, 
however, witnessed the ceremony under the most 
touching circumstances, and seldom have failed to 
remember the beautiful lines of the poet Herrick :— 

Thus, thus, and thus, we compass round 

Thy harmless and enchanted ground : 

And as we sing thy dirge, we will 

The daffodil 
And other flowers, lay upon 


The altar of our love. The stone, 
* 


* * * 


May no wolf nor sereech-owl stir 

A wing about thy sepulchre, 

No boisterous winds or storms go thither, 
To starve or wither 

Thy soft sweet earth; but, like a spring, 

Love keep it ever flourishing ! 


But passing through the rude little country church- 
yard gate, we re-enter the road; and as we walk back to 
the village, hear the chimes, or evening bells, which 
are still rung almost in every village in England, to 


them that they may cease their toils. Here, tov, we 
meet with an English labourer, returning from his 
daily occupation. He is dressed in a coarse, and, 
without offence, we must add, dirty-looking frock, 
thrown over his shoulders, plaited on the breast, and 
descending to a little above the knees. Upon his 
shoulder he suspends a spade, a hoe, and some farming 
utensils; and his walk is heavy and cumbersome. 
Behind him follows a young clownish-looking boy, 
probably his son, who bears upon his shoulder a pole, 
at the end of which is hung a small barrel, which, 
probably, was filled with cider or perry, the beve- 
rages of the county. Here we are compelled to con- 
fess, that the English labourer is naturally a dull, 
heavy clodhopper, who has scarcely an idea beyond 
Satisfying his mere animal necessities. He can, in 
general, neither read nor write, nor is he in the 
slightest degree curious to learn any thing that does 
not appertain to his own immediate interest.—But 
twilight is now stealing up the valley, and we shall 
retire to the village, to take ‘‘our ease in our own 
inn.” But we do not do so, without promising to re- 
new our perambulations, for the purpose of pointing 
out those minute differences, which, when grouped 
together, constitute the whole distinction between 
Scotland and England. 


COMETS. 
In our previous article on this subject, it was shown 
that the forthcoming luminary will occupy that point 
of the earth’s course round the sun (and hence the 
only place in which there is the least danger of its 
mingling its atmosphere with the earth’s) a month be- 
fore that planet reaches the same spot. This would 
at once decide the question, but for the following ob- 
jection :—With respect to comets, the theoretic posi- 
tion calculated, and the real position observed, do not 
exactly coincide; and this difference cannot be ac- 
counted for upon the principle of planetary attraction : 
hence has arisen the theory, that the resistance of a 
subtile fluid called ether, which is supposed to fill 
space, is the cause. There can be little doubt that 
such is the fact. The question then comes to be, how 
much will this ether retard the velocity of the comet ? 
Will that body be stayed so long in its progress as to 
afford the earth an opportunity of coming up with it ? 
It may be observed, that the resistance which this 
fluid offers to the earth is not appreciable, because of 
the density of our planet; whereas comets, being for 
the most part simple masses of light vapours, are sus- 
ceptible of being sensibly retarded. [The principle of 
bodies of the same bulk, but of unequal weights, pass- 
ing through the atmosphere with different degrees of 
velocity, will be found explained in the article Aitrac- 
tion, No. 26 of this Journal.] However startling it 
may at first sight appear, theory and observation de- 
monstrate the fact, that the motion of the comet will 
be accelerated, and not retarded—that its encroachment 


upon the line of the earth’s orbit will be rather before - 


than after the time specified. The cause of this can 
be easily explained. The rapidity with which a body 
revolves round the sun depends upon its proximity to 
that luminary. This being allowed, and it is indis- 
putable, the whole mystery becomes plain. The comet 
is in the first instance retarded—its centrifugal force, 
or the rapidity with which it recedes from the centre 
of the sun, is diminished. Now, alittle reflection will 
show that this is just equivalent to an increase of the 
sun’s attractive powers: hence the comet being brought 
nearer to the sun, the dimensions of its primitive orbit 
will be reduced, but its motion, according to the prin- 
ciple already laid down, will be increased. Thus, then, 
the resistance of the ether, instead of affording any 
grounds for alarm, must be looked upon as another 
strong argument against the probability of the dreaded 
catastrophe occurring. 

But another question arises: Although the collision 
should not take place, will the comet be able, in any 
way, sensibly to affect the earth ; for instance, will it 
modify, in any shape, the seasons of the present year ? 
In 181], a brilliant comet illuminated the heavens. 
That year was remarkable for the elevation of its tem- 
perature, the abundance of its harvest, and the supe- 
rior quality of its wines: the cause of all this, vulgar 
prejudice ascribed to the influence of the luminary. 
That the idea was visionary and absurd, appears both 
from fact and theory. Comets, say these sapient rea- 
soners, warm our globe with their beams. Now it is 
a fact, that a majority of the years most prolific in 
comets were not distinguished for their temperature. 
For instance, 1808 was a cold year, and yet seldom 
have so many comets appeared in so short a time. 
1829 was rather\a cold year, and yet one appeared. 
Last year, none made their appearance, and yet the 
temperature was higher than it was in 1819, which 
was honoured with a visit from three, one of which 
was very brilliant. There is another fact strongly 
militating against the theory of cometary influence ; 
it is, that cold years are commonly cloudy, and the 
most brilliant comets might pass unperceived through 
a sky thus enveloped. ; 

To set the subject at rest, let us pursue it through 
its details. According to all philosophical principles, 
a comet can act upon the earth only in three ways— 
by attraction—by reflecting luminous and calorific 
rays—and by the gaseous matter which composes its 
nebulosity, or its tail, which, in certain positions, may 
happen to invade the terrestrial atmosphere. It is 


summon the peasantry to their labours, or to advise | unnecessary to examine this third species of action, 2s 
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the forthcoming comet possesses no tail, and its nebu- 
losity will be situated at an immense distance from the 
earth. 


The comet of 1811 had a brilliant tail, with a maxi- 
mum length of forty-one millions of leagues; but it 
could not possibly touch the earth, for at its nearest 
approach it was distant forty-seven millions of leagues. 
At the height of its splendour, it did not throw upon 
the earth a light equal to the one-tenth part of that 
we receive from the full moon. The rays were con- 
centrated to the focus of the largest lens, and acted on 
the blackened bulb of a thermometer, and yet no sen- 
sible effect was produced. Now, since by this mode 
of experimenting, a hundredth part of a degree of an 
ordinary thermometer would be perceptible, we must 
for ever abandon the idea of the calorific influence of 
the comets being capable of affecting the earth so as 
to produce an abundant crop. 


Let us now consider the attractive power of comets. 
The tides of the ocean are caused by the attraction of 
the moon, and upon the power of this attraction de- 
pends the size of the tide. Now, the comet of 1811 
exercised not the slightest influence over the waters 
of the deep; hence the action of the comet upon the 
earth can only amount to a very trifling part of that 
of the moon. The attractive influence of the moon 
cannot fail to produce an atmospheric tide, the strength 
of which would be ascertained by the barometer ; and 
yet, from an immense nurober of observations made 
in different places, and with the utmost exactness, the 
strength of the lunar atmospheric tide was scarcely 
susceptible on the scale of the instrument.. After this, 
it would be ridiculous to suppose that in this way the 
comet could exercise any influence upon the earth. 
The vine-dressers of the continent must, therefore, 
look to something else than the appearance of the ex- 
pected luminary for a realization of their hopes of an 
abundant harvest. 


ON THE PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION OF COMETS. 
In describing, in a former paper, the most common 
appearance assumed by a comet, I mentioned the nu- 
cleus, coma, and tail, I shall now enter into a detail 
of what telescopic observations have discovered of the 
peculiar constitution of these heavenly bodies. It has 
been already mentioned, that many comets have no 
perceptible tail; that several are destitute of any ap- 
arent nucleus ; but none have beén discovered, after 
aving been carefully observed by the telescope, want- 
ing that species of nebulosity or mistiness which the 
ancients named the coma. 


OF THE NEBULOSITY. 

Among the comets destitute of any apparent nu- 
cleus, and which seem to be simple globular masses of 
vapour slightly condensed towards the centre, it is 
only necessary to mention those of 1795, 7, and 8, ob- 
served by Olbers, and the small one of 1804, the ne- 
bulosity of which had a diameter of 6000 miles. 

Seneca informs us that stars could be seen through 
comets. This is true of those destitute of any nu- 
cleus ; and the nebulosity is so rare and transparent, 
that a feeble light, though placed at an immense dis- 
tance behind it, will be visible. Herschel discovered 
a star of the sixth magnitude through the comet of 
1795, and others have done the same even with respect 
to stars of considerably smaller magnitude. 

When the comet possesses a nucleus, the nebulosity 
rarely tends towards it with a progressively increas- 
ing intensity; on the contrary, the parts of the nebu- 
losity next the nuclens are the least luminous. They 
appear to be very rare and transparent. At some 
distance from the centre there is a sudden increase of 
brightness, which gives the comet an appearance of 
being encircled by aluminous ring. Sometimes two, 
and even three of these, have been discovered, each 
separated by an interval where the light was scarcely 
perceptible. 

To form some idea of this, let us simply suppose 
there are three layers of clouds, at three different 
heights, enveloping the earth; and that all of these, 
besides being diaphanous, possess certain optical qua- 
lities, distinguishing them from the pure atmosphe- 
ric air which is interposed between each. In the 
comet of 1811, the envelope was not less than 30,000 
miles in thickness, and its inner surface was 36,000 
miles distant from the nucleus. When the comet has 
the appendage of a tail, the ring appears closed only 
on the side next the sun, and is semicircular. The 
extremities of this semicircle are the points of the de- 
parture of those rays of light, the elongation of which 
forms the limits of the tail. 


THE NUCLEUS. 


Comets have often nuclei similar to the planets in 
their form and brilliancy. ° In general they are very 
small, but the reverse is sometimes the case. The 
comet of 1798 had a nucleus of thirty-three miles in 

‘diameter, and in one of those which appeared in 1811, 
it amounted to 3267 miles. A knowledge of the na- 
ture of this nucleus is of considerable importance, 
and, accordingly, the subject of its transparency or 

“non-transparency has been warmly canvassed by se- 
veral philosophers. One party states that they have 
seen stars through this nucleus, and others that they 
have seen them completely eclipsed by it. The fol. 
lowing theory has been proposed :—We have seen 
that there are comets without any apparent nucleus, 
which, in all theirextent, shine with the same splen- 
dour, and yet are nothing but simple agglomerations 


of a gaseous substance. A second degree of concen- 
tration of these vapours, let us suppose, produces a 


nucleus in the centre of the nebulosity remarkable for j 


its brilliancy, but, being still in a liquid state, is dia- 
phanous. At a more advanced period, the liquid 
being sufficiently cooled, will be enveloped with a 
solid crust, and from that moment all transparency 
will cease. This nucleus being interposed between a 
star and the observer, will produce an eclipse as com- 
plete as those resulting daily, with the moon and 
planets. Nothing absolutely disproves the existence 
of comets with a solid nucleus. The variety of as- 
pect and brightness which these bodies present, 
proves that they are not all fashioned after a uniform 
manner. The archives of science supply us with a 
variety of facts in support of this position. Keeping 
out of view those numerous stories which would 
doubtless be considered fabulous, recourse will only 
be had to incontestible observations. 

In the forty-third year before the Christian era, a 
comet was seen by day with the naked eye, and was 
looked upon by the Romans as the ‘metamorphosed 
soul of Cxsar, who had been assassinated a short time 
preceding the event. In 1402 there appeared two 
very remarkable comets. The first was so brilliant, 
that, in March, the light of the sun at meridian day 
did not prevent its being visible, as contemporary 
authors express it, to the extent of twofathoms. The 
second appeared in June, and was seen a long time 
before sunset. It was pretended that this comet an- 
nounced the approaching death of Jean Galéas Vis- 
conti. This prince, who had got his horoscope 
calculated in youth, was so struck with the appear- 
ance of the comet, that the fear incident upon this 
no doubt contributed to realize the prediction. 

Cardan relates, that, in 1532, a comet appeared at 
mid-day, which greatly excited the curiosity of the 
inhabitants of Milan. At the time it shone (about 
the period of Sforza the Second’s death), Venus was 
not in a favourable position to be seen in presence of 
the sun. The star of Cardan was then a comet, and 
is the fourth mentioned by historians as visible at 
mid-day. The famous comet of 1577 was discovered 
by Tycho Brahe before sunset. 

But to come to a more modern luminary, the obser- 
vations upon which have been properly detailed: On 
the Ist of February, the comet of 1744 was, according 
to Chezeaux, more luminous than Sirius, the bright- 
ast star in the heavens. On the 8th, it equalled Ju- 
piter ; and some days after it did not yield in splendour 
to Venus. At the commencement of the following 
month, it was seen by several persons at one o’clock 
of the day. ‘ 

After mentioning the appearance of comets so bril- 
liant as these, and knowing that others lately observed 
vanish almost before the telescope can be brought to 
bear upon the point of space which they occupy, it 
can scarcely be doubted that these bodies are of dif- 
ferent physical constitutions. It may be concluded, 
then, that there are comets without a nucleus, comets 
whose nucleus is probably diaphanous ; and, lastly, 
comets more brilliant than the planets, and whose 
nuclei are probably solid and opaque. 


OF THE TAIL. 
That long luminous train with which comets have 
been frequently accompanied, has in all ages and 
countries borne the name of tail. 


Pierre Appian, in observing attentively the comet 
of 1531, noticed that the tail, whatever might be the 
motion or situation of the star, was placed on the pro- 
longation of the line which joined the sun and the 
nucleus. Some philosophers have attempted to gene- 
ralize this principle, but at the expense of facts. It 
is true that usually the tail is placed behind the comet 
and opposite to the sun, but the line which unites the 
two does not always conform to the axis of the tail. 
It has also been found, that the tail inclines constantly 
towards the region which the comet has quitted. It 
would appear from this, that, in passing through a 
gaseous medium, the substance of which it is formed 
experienced a greater resistance than that of the 
nucleus, In proof of this, it may be stated that the 
deviation is greater the farther from the head. These 
deviations are such that the tail acquires a very sensi- 
ble curve. That of 1744, for instance, formed nearly 
a quadrant in the extent of some degrees. Suppose, 
then, that the cause of the curvature is correctly ac- 
counted for, it will follow that the convexity will al- 
ways be turned from that region towards which the 
comet travels. Only two imperfectly ascertained ex- 
ceptions have been offered to this rule. 


The tail enlarges greatly at a distance from the head 
of the comet. The sides of the curvature are more 
luminous than the middle, which commonly shows an 
obscure stripe, dividing the tail longitudinally into two 
distiact, and often almost equal parts. Ancient ob- 
servers. believed this stripe to be the shadow of the 
comet. But this explanation cannot apply to tails not 
directed towards the sun. It is more consistent with 
phenomena to consider the tail as a hollow cone. The 
visval line, directed to the borders of this cone, it is 
easily seen, will take in a greater quantity of nebulous 
particles than the line passing through the centre. 
Now, whether these particles shine by themselves, or 
only refiect the sun’s rays, it is their total number 
which, in each direction, ought to determine the in- 
tensity of the light. 

Comets have sometimes several tails. That of 1744, 
on the 7th and 6th of March, had six, each about six 


degrees in breadth, and from 30 to 44in length. Their 
borders were bright and well defined, while their 
middle emitted only a very attenuated light; and, le- 
tween two of the different tails, it was as dark as the 
rest of the sky. These tails sometimes stretch out to 
the prodigious length of 97 degrees; so the head of 
the comet could thus set, whilst a portion of its tail 
remained in the zenith. 


My readers will, perhaps, look for some details of 
the nature of cometary light—of the causes of their 
tails—what changes their forms—what gives rise to 
the systems of concentric envelopes, which the nebu- 
losity sometimes forms—are comets inhabited? &c. 
But, as nothing certain can be stated on these points, 
I refrain from indulging in vague hypotheses, or phis 
losophical romance. Cometary astronomy has made 
great progress within the last century and a half, but 
it still remains in a state of considerable obscurity, 
notwithstanding the zeal and assiduity which philo- 
sophers have displayed to elucidate and explain the 
subject. 


SLEEP-WALKING. 

Sleep-walking is in general a profitless occupation. 
There are, however, instances in which semnambu« 
lists have employed themselves in their daily labours, 
with considerable diligence. We were lately told in 
the newspapers of a servant girl in the neighbcurhood 
of Falkirk, who, having been one evening desired to 
prepare a baking of cakes early next morning, arose 
in the night, brought water, of which there happened 
to be none in the house, from the canal, whence it was 
commonly taken for the use of the family, baked a 
large farl, placed it upon the girdle, which she adjusted 
properly over the grate, but overlooked the necessity 
of lighting the fire. All this she discovered next morn- 
ing when she awoke. What is more to our present 
purpose, is a relation given by Henricus ab Heeres, 
in his Medical Observations, of a student whose poeti- 
cal talent was more lively at such times than when 
awake. This young man cudgelled his brains some- 
times the whole day, in making verses, correcting and 
blotting them out again; and, not being able to please 
himself, was forced to leave many gaps till a more 
lucky sitting. Sometimes, after leaving his composi- 
tions in this imperfect state, he would rise in the night, 
open his desk, fall to writing, fill up the chasms, read 
aloud what he had written, laugh heartily at what 
pleased him, and call his chamber-fellow to do the 
like, and yet all this while he was fast asleep: then 
putting off his shoes and clothes, shutting his desk, and 
laying his papers aside, he went to bed again, and 
slept till he was called up, utterly ignorant of what he 
had written, said, or done in the night time. In the 
morning, returning to his studies, and finding the 
blanks in his verses filled up with his own hand, he 
was at a loss to know whether it was done by man or 
some evil genius, and was in great perplexity, till his 
fellow-students set his mind at rest by a recital of his 
behaviour during his sleep. Some time after, he left 
the schools, and betaking himself to a virtuous wife, 
was haunted by the same infirmity, would rise in the 
night, take the child out of the cradle, walk about the 
house with it, and answer any question truly that his 
wife then propounded to him, which he would not do 
at other times. About the fortieth year of his age, 
and to his great satisfaction, this custom left him, un- 
less he had drunk hard overnight. His wife and 
whole family, that had seen him walking, reading, 
and writing, being desired to observe it, affirmed that 


che spoke as plainly as if he had been awake, and that 


his eyes were open all the time, of which he was wholl 

ignorant, and sincerely protested he saw not at all, 
and remembered nothing of what they said he had 
done. 


MY NATIVE BAY. 
My native bay is calm and bright, 
As e’er it was of yore 
When, in the days of hope and love, 
I stood upon its shore ; 
The sky is glowing, soft, and blue, 
As once in youth it smiled, 
When summer seas and summer skies 
Were always bright and mild. 


The sky—how oft hath darkness dwelt, 
Since then, upon its breast ; 

The sea—how oft have tempests broke 
Its gentle dream of rest ! 

So oft hath darker woe come o’er 
Calm self-enjoying thought ; 

And passion’s storms a wilder scene 
Within my bosom wrought. 


* Now, after years of absence, pass’d 

In wretchedness and pain, 

I come and find those seas and skies 
All calm and bright again. 

The darkness and the storm from both 
Haye trackless pass’d away ; 

And gentle as in youth, once more 
Thou seem’st, my native bay ! 


Oh, that, like thee, when toil is o’er, 
And all my griefs are past, 
This ravaged bosom might subside 
To peace and joy at last! 
And while it lay all calm like thee, 
In pure unruffled sleep, 
Oh, might a heaven as bright as this 
Be mirror’d in its deep | a 
R. C. 
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BURIAL FANCIES. 
“Tue seventeenth stanza of the second book of the 
Minstrel,” says Sir William Forbes, in his Life of 
Beattie, ‘‘ in which he so feelingly describes the spot 
of which he most approved for his place of sepulture, 
is so very exact a picture of the situation of the church- 
yard of Laurencekirk, which stands near to his mo- 
ther’s house, and in which is the schoolhouse where 
he was daily taught, that he must certainly have had 
it in his view at the time he wrote the following beau- 
tiful lines :— 
Let vanity adorn the marble tomb 
With trophies, rhymes, and scutcneons of renown, 
In the deep dungeon of some Gothic dome, 
Where Night and Desolation ever frown: 
Mine be the breezy hill that skirts the down, 
Where a green grassy turf is all I crave, 
With here and there a violet bestrewn, 
Fast by a brook or fountain’s murmuring wave ; 
- And many an evening sun shine sweetly on my grave !’ 
“The wish that our bones should be laid ‘in the 
sepulchre with our fathers,’ has been so prevalent in 
all ages, that it seems to be a sentiment inherent in 
our nature. No wonder, therefore, that the local sce- 
nery, where his nearest and dearest connections were 
interred, should have made an early and deep impres- 
sion on the mind of young Beattie, and should have 
suggested to him the idea, that there, perhaps, might 
be his own place of sepulture. 


‘At a later period, however, he had changed his 
design in that respect; and after he began to spend so 
much time at Peterhead, he became fond of an ancient 
burying ground, at six miles distance, where had ori- 
ginally stood the church, now in ruins, of the parish 
of St Fergus, in the middle of the beautiful links of 
that name. This was a favourite spot of Dr Beattie’s, 
where he much delighted to take his walks of medita- 
tion. Combining the idea of solitude and repose with 
the solemn purpose to which the scene was devoted, 
he felt a more than common interest in that seques- 
tered spot, and used to say to his friends, that it was 
there he wished his remains might be laid. With that 
view, the first season in which his niece, Mrs Glennie, 
accompanied him to Peterhead, he carried her to visit 
the churchyard in the links of St Fergus. It was the 
recollection of that circumstance which induced Mrs 
Glennie to ask him, after the death of both of his sons, 
where he desired to be interred ? to which he replied, 
that he ‘ would wish his body to be laid beside those 
of his two sons, rather than beside that of the greatest 
monarch upon earth.’ He was, accordingly, buried 
at Aberdeen.” 

The remark that the wish to be buried with our 
fathers is inherent in our nature, is a frequent one. 
Whether it is true or not, the anecdote just cited 
proves that the wish is not so deep rooted but that it 
may be superseded before the course of human life is 
run. Beattie was susceptible of the romantic to a 


‘degree seldom equalled ; his feelings, indeed, in this 


respect, bordered upon the morbid; and yet we see 
him changing his mind twice concerning his burial 
place: the first, or inherent wish, that he should be 
laid in the sepulchre with his fathers, having been 
abandoned upon a fancy that he had found a seques- 
tered spot, where it would be rather an agreeable sort 
of thing to be buried ; for some are so much impress- 
ed with the beauties of local scenery, that they could 
almost wish to die for the sake of having their bones 
deposited in their favourite retreat. 

Wilson, the American ornithologist, as his bio- 
grapher informs us, “while in the enjoyment of 
health, had, in a conversation with a friend on the 
subject of death, expressed a wish to be buried in 
some rural spot, sacred to peace and solitude, whither 
the charms of nature might invite the steps of the 
votary of the Muses and the lover of science, and 
where the birds might sing over his grave. It has been 
matter of regret,’ adds this writer, “to those of his 
friends to whom was confided the mournful duty of 
ordering his funeral, that this desire had not been 
made known to them, otherwise it should have been 
piously observed.” 

Wilson’s wish, that his body should lie where the 
birds might sing over his grave, was a sentiment as 
finely conceived as any thing of the same kind to be 
met with in poetry; but the propriety of “ piously 
observing” such wishes may be questioned ; it would 
only encourage other similar fantasies—for it is no- 
thing but a fantasy: man has done his duty to his 
dead brother when he has committed dust to dust—it 
matters nothing where. A certain carpenter had such 
an idea of the dignity conferred upon man by the 
upright posture, that he thought the purposes of na- 
ture ought not to be thwarted even in death. As far 
as regarded himself, in particular, he could not bear 
the idea of being laid on his back in the grave, but 


wanted to have a deep hole dug, and the coffin placed 
on end. He was quite serious and earnest on the 
subject; and, though a man, of no public fame, his 
dying wishes were certainly as binding on his sur- 
viving relatives, as if he had been a great poet, phi- 
losopher, statesman, or warrior; but the thing was 
palpably a whim, and was disregarded accordingly. 
Wilson’s fancy had not such an air of absurdity about 


it; it took a different direction, but was not more- 


founded on reason. Where it is a matter of indifference, 
there is no harm in attending to injunctions of this 
kind ; but to lay it down as a principle, that they 
should be “ piously observed,” and to act upon it, 
were but to delude, and be deluded. The dead, dis- 
guise it as we may, are buried for the sake of the liv- 
ing, not because it is of any consequence to themselves ; 
and no outrage was done to the manes of the carpen- 
ter, who was interred in a recumbent instead of a 
standing posture; nor to Wilson, when buried in the 
churchyard, and not in the woods, any more than to 
those of Beattie, because his body was nat divided 
among the three places which, at different periods of 
his life, he had chosen for his burial ground. 

Yet though, to the eye of reason, no one spot, ab- 
stractly considered. is more desirable as a place of 
sepulture than another, the attachment which binds 
us to the graves where our fathers repose is connected 
with some of our noblest feelings, and helps to che- 
rish them. We cannot expect to see all mankind 
raised to the dignity of Stoic philosophers, nor is it 
certain that that state would confer more real happi- 
ness than is derived from the indulgence of prejudices, 
which, though numerous, are harmless, and even 
amiable. ‘‘ Where is your earth 2” is a question fre- 
quently to be heard among the Scottish peasantry ; 
and if all the associations which such an allusion is 
calculated to awaken, were rooted from our bosoms) 


why, really, after all, this would be an exceedingly , 


uncomfortable world to live in. In this way is it 
often found, that those things which we are most 
sensible are weaknesses, contribute materially to pro- 
mote that kindliness of disposition, without which 
society were repulsive in its aspect, and unendurable 
in reality. 


The fancy of being laid apart from the resting 
places of our fellow-creatures, is so beautifully de- 
veloped in a small poem by the late Mr Crabbe, that 
we cannot resist the temptation of quoting it. It must 
be understood as the address of an ill-fated lady, 
slightly tinged with insanity, to her sister, when on 
her death-bed. 


Let me not have this gloomy view 
About my room, around my bed 5 
But morning roses, wet with dew, 
To cool my burning brows instead. 
As flowers that once on Eden grew, 
Let them their fragrant spirit shed, 
And every day the sweets renew, 
Till I, a fading flower, am dead. 


Oh, let the herbs I loved to rear 
Give to my sense their perfumed breath ; 
Let them be placed about my bier, 
And grace the gloomy hour of death. 
Tl have my grave beneath a hill, 
Where only Lucy’s self shall know, 
Where runs the pure pellucid rill 
Upon its gravelly bed below ; 
Their violets on the borders blow, 
And insects their soft light display. 
Till, as the morning sunbeams glow, 
Their cold phosphoric fires decay. 


That is the grave to Lucy shown, 
The soil a pure and silver sand, 
The green cold moss above it grown, 
Unpluck’d of all but maiden hand : 
In virgin earth till then unturn’d, 
There let my maiden form be laid ; 
Nor let my changed clay be spurn’d, 
Nor for new guests that bed be made, 


There will the lark—the lamb, in sport, 
In air—on earth—securely play, 
And Lucy to my grave resort, 
As innocent, but not so gay. 
I will not have the churchyard ground, 
With bones all black and ugly grown, 
To press my shiv’ring body round, 
Or on my wasted limbs be thrown. 


With ribs and skulls I will not sleep, 
In darkening beds of cold blue clay, 
Through which the ringed earthworms creep, 
And on the shrouded bosom prey ; 
I will not hear the bell proclaim 
When those sad marriage rites begin ; 
And boys, without regard and shame, 
Press the vile mouldering masses in. 
Say not it is beneath my care, 
_I cannot those cold truths allow : 
These thoughts may not afflict me there, 
But, oh, they vex and tease me now. 
Raise not a turf, nor set a stone, 

That man a maiden’s grave may trace, 
But let my Lucy come alone, 

And let affection find the plaee. 


Oh, take me from a world I hate ! 
Men, cruel, selfish, sensual, cold ; 
And in some pure and blessed state, 
Let me my sister minds behold : 
From gross and sordid views refined, 
Our heaven of spotless love to share, 
For only generous souls design’d, 
And not a man to meet us there. 


| since. 


THE SEA SHORES OF BRITAIN. 
One of the most remarkable, and yet, perhaps, least 
regarded phenomena in nature, is the incessant change 
which is going on in the configuration and dimensions 
of the sea shores of this and the adjacent continental 
countries. So fierce and unceasing is the action of 


| the tides and currents of the ocean, especially if af- 


fected by the influx of rapid streams, that in few parts 
of the coast do we find that outline and appearance 
which our ancestors beheld some hundreds of years 
Where there were once bare rocks, or bleak 
sand and morasses, we may find beautiful extensive 
meadows of alluvial soil; and where the fields once 
bloomed in perennial beauty, we may behold no- 
thing but huge stones, garnished with marine herbs, 


| and forming the habitation of innumerable shell-fish. 


The extraordinary changes of this nature daily in 
action, are not observable in detail, but, after the 
interval of years, they can easily be distinguished. It 


| is probably not generally known that the island of 
| Great Britain is melting away, like a mass of ice af- 
| fected by the warming rays of the sun. Every hour 
| it is becoming less in weight or bulk than it was the 


hour preceding—every day many hundreds of tons 
of matter are washed trom its declivities, and carried 
by rivers and floods into the bed of the ocean. The 
result of so extensive a diminution is no where so ob- 
servable as in the sea betwixt our island and Holland. 
Here the ocean is discovered to be fast filling up. 
It is now full of large banks, extending to a great 
length, the most extensive being the Dogger Bank, 
which stretches upwards of three hundred and fifty- 
four miles from west to south. The mountains rising 
beneath the waves of the sea are composed of matter 
chiefly drifted from the land; and as they will in 
time elevate their summits above the surface of the 
water, they will next begin to be covered with vege- 
tation ; and the period may arrive when there will 
exist a country as large as our own, though certainly 
flat in its character, and which will afferé a home 
and support toa nation as powerful as those of elder 
creation. It is calculated that the banks we speak of 
would cover Great Britain to the depth of twenty- 
eight feet, were they scattered evenly on the ground ; 
and this alone may give us an idea of the loss which 
our country has sustained. Our hills and yallies every 
where exhibit traces of the devastations which torrents 
and impetuous rivers have accomplished : every riva- . 
let in our mountains exhibits, by their excavated 
banks, that large portions of the scil have been irre- 
coverably lost, or been floated off to form the base- 
work of new countries not yet emerged from their 
watery bed. , 
It is a subject fruitful in interest to the reflective, 
the great change which must have been thus effected 
in the character of our dearly beloved island through- 
out the succession of past ages. Ona close examinae 
tion of facts and appearances, we have the strongest 
circumstantial evidence that Great Britain was hy no 
means originally an island, but formed merely a pro- 
longation to the north of the continent of Europe. 
“ Whether England,” says Lyell, in his Principles of 
Geology, “ was formerly united with France, has often 
been a favourite speculation; and in 1753, a society 
at Amiens proposed this as the subject.of a prize essay, 
which was gained by the celebrated Desmarest, then 
a young man. He founded his principal arguments on 
the identity of composition of the cliffs on the oppo- 
site sides of the channel; on a submarine chain, ex- 
tending from Boulogne to Folkestone, only fourteen 
feet under low water; and on the identity of the 
noxious animals in England and France, which could 
not haye swam across the straits, and would never 
have been introduced by man. He also attributed the 
rupture of theisthmus to the preponderating violence of 
the current from the north. It will hardly be disputed 
that the ocean might have effected a breach through the 
land which, in all probability, once united our coun- 
try to the continent, in the same manner as it now 
gradually forces a passage through the rocks of the 
same mineral composition, and often many hundred 
feet high, upon our coast. Although the time required 
for such an operation was probably very great, yet we 
cannot estimate it by reference to the present rate of 
waste on both sides of the channel. For when, in the 
thirteenth century, the sea burst through the isthmus 
of Staveren, which formerly united Friesland with 
North Holland, it opened, in about one hundred years, 
a strait more than half as wide as that which divides 
England from France; aiter which, the dimensions 
of the new channel remained almost stationary. The 
greatest depth of the straits between Dover and Calais 
is twenty-nine fathoms,. which only exceeds, by 
fathom, the greatest depth of the Mississippi at 
Orleans.” The speculative philosopher might per- 
haps deduce, from this ingenious theory, that,/at some 
early period in the history of the world, ofr island 
was thus providentially cut off from Francé, 
that it might, at some future day, be inyabited by a 
people peculiar in their habits, and calfulated to of- 
fer an example for the conduct of nejghbouring na- 
tions. 
With respect to the formation of g/luvialland, there _ 
can be no doubt that it takes pldce almost entirely 
from the deposit of muddy particles brought from the | 
interior by rivers, and prevenjéd from going out fu 
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sea by the action of currents and tides. hus, Hol- 
land and the adjacent low countries are supposed to 
be formed by the flux of earthy matter from the Rhine 
and other large rivevs. At the mouth of the Thames, 
there are various examples of the gain and loss of 
land. On the south shore of the Firth of Forth, there 
-are some places where land is in the course of being 
saved from the sea to a great extent, particularly near 
Bo’ness ; and there are other places—for instance, be- 
twixt Leith and Newhaven—where the loss has been 
very great, though not of such importance as to rouse 
the people to a just sense of the injury. The Carse 
vf Falkirk has, in the same way, been formed of allu- 
vial matter ; and the Carse of Gowrie and Strathearn 
exhibit every appearance of being of the same con- 
sistence. The Tay and the Earn are two of the 


largest Scottish rivers, both disemboguing into an es- lof the carses have sprung into existence. 


tuary ealled the Virth of Tay. It is apparent that 
these beautiful streams do not flow in the channel 
which they once pursued. 

The traditions of the country people, although al- 
ways suspicious, are generally worthy of some credit, 
especially when local appearances give them counte- 
nance. It is a common tradition, that the Tay, in- 
stead of forming the southern boundary of the Carse 
of Gowrie, formerly bounded it on the north, running 
under the Sidlaw Hills. The usual tale is, that the 
Tay turned off from its present course about two miles 
below Perth, and, making the circwit described, fell 
into the Firth, at the eastern extremity of the Carse ; 
the Earn occupying by itself the channel of the two 
{now) united rivers. They ran along all the way 
down the Carse, parallel to, and at no great distance 
from, each other, winding round, and almost isolating 
various rising grounds which lay between them, and 
which, from that circumstance, were called Inches, 
oF islands, as Inchira, Meginch, Inchmartin, Inch- 
michael, Inchture, and others. A countryman, hav- 
ing drawn a furrow with his plough from the Tay 
aloug a low field which he wished to irrigate, caused 
the whole river to take this direction, and to flow into 
the course of the Earn, leaving its former channel bare, 
and taking away from the Inches their pristine insular 
character. Another result has been, that the Tay 
mow appears to flow into the Harn as a tributary, in- 
stead of sustaining its real character as a principal. 
Wild and improbable as this story may appear, it is 
partly borne out by local facts. It is the opinion of 
the present writers, that the whole of that district of 
country, or space forming the beds of the Tay and 
Earn, with the carses on their banks, from that part 
of the Tay where it becomes shallow, a few miles 
above Dundee, to the eminences which bound the 
Carse of Strathearn on the west, was, at an early pe- 
riod, one immense lagoon, or jungle, such as is now 
seen on the continent of America, wherein was a 
trackless labyrinth of watercourses, pools, brushwood, 
and forest trees. How or when the aboriginal forest 
disappeared, or the waters of the swamp betook them- 

selves to defined channels, are questions which no 
writer can answer. It is only 2 matter of certainty 
that the country continued in a condition far from re- 
elaimed after the land became inhabited, because the 
etymologies of the names of places now in use, are sig- 
nificant of the original nature of their respective loca. 
lities. By these names we further discover that the dis- 
_trict was the habitation of beasts of prey and animals of 
the chase. Boars, wolves, and foxes, from such a de- 
duction, must have been the common inhabitants of 
the thickets and wilds. It has been shown by the in- 
genious naturalist, the Rev. Dr Fleming of Flisk, that 
what is now the bed of the Tay was once a forest, and 
this is proved by the discovery of the roots of trees, 
still in their natural position, within low watermark ; 
immense beds of clay, full of the leaves of fresh-water 
plants ; also beds of peat, containing hazel nuts in 
yreat quantities ; deposits of shell-marl, and other re- 
mains equally significant. The process of forming 
dry arable land, out of the sludge of a shallow river, 
easily diverted from its course, has been pursued, first 
by Nature, and, in the second place, by Art. The 
cause of the windings, or links, of the Forth may be 
‘referred to a something so trifling, that it is hardly 
worthy of belief. The fall of a tree has sent a stream 
in a new direction; the slight opposition offered by 
the edge of a stone has directed the water into an op- 
ite course. Ona smaller scale, the whole opera- 
tion may be seen in the case of a rivulet meandering 
through the bottom of a meadow. The growth of the 
Jand is likewise of no difficult solution. The grounds 
of the carse are the deposition of particles of earthy 
matter, washed down by the floods from the upper 
country, mingled with the residuum of forest trees 
and decayed vegetables. It is interesting to view the 
spectacle of the reclaiming of land from the Tay, now 
in operation, at the instance of both nature and art, 
This large and fine river is constantly bringing down 
from the recesses of the Highlands an infinitude of 
particles of sand or other matter, individually so small, 
that they cannot be seen by the naked eye, and whose 
presence is only known by the colour they infuse in 
the water. These particles are not carried out to sea. 
They are arrested by the tides opposite the carse 
ground above Rpticed: and, sinking to the bottom, 
they imperceptibly form a fine species of mire. In 
the course of time, this mire rises to the surface of the 
estuary. It is first left dry at ordinary high tides, 
and next becomes visible at the height of spring tides. 
For a very long while, it forms merely long bare 
reaches at low water, and at these ebbs of the tide, a 


_plause of the uninitiated multitude. 


person might, from appearances, be of opinion that 
he could walk across the bed of the estuary with lit- 
tle difticulty. Floods and high impetuous tides at last 
drift so much matter on these rising reaches and half- 
formed islets, that they remain, at all times, above 
water, and finally, by the action of the winds in blow- 
ing thither the seeds of plants, or by other causes beyond 
the reach of human discovery, the land so formed is co- 
vered with a rich herbage, shrubs, plants of a various 
nature, and even trees. In the bed of the Tay there 
have risen, in this manner, Grange Island, Rhind Is- 
land, Cairney Island, Carpowisland, Chisbinny Island, 
and Mugdrum Island, and perhaps these islands may 
ata future day be joined to each other, or to the main- 
land on one side, so as to offer a complete specimen, 
in modern times, of the way in which the great body 
The inge- 
muity and wisdom of man are hastening, though not 
with a very creditable rapidity, the extension of the 
dry land on the banks of the Tay, and gradually di- 
minishing the unprofitable breadth of its channel. 
The work: of creation is going on chiefly upon the Fife 
side, a short way below Newburgh. Rude piers or 
dikes are run out from the shore, to the length of a 
few yards, at certain distances from each other, and 
at every flux of vbe tide, a small portion of the mire 
is left betwixt them. Little by little, the margin of 
the land is protruded farther and farther into the wa- 
ter, and when it has reached the outer termination of 
the dikes, additional projections are made, and the 
same result follows of an increase of land. In this 
way many flat fertile fields have been added to this 
portion of Fife; and, judging from a superficial cal- 
culation, it would seem to be no difficult matter to 
hem in the Tay to a narrow deep channel on the 
Perthshire side, thereby not only increasing the quan- 
tity of productive land to a vast amount, but doing 
much for the benefit of navigation. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES, 

WILLIAM BERRY. 
Tuer individual whom we this week introduce to no- 
tice, in our biographical department, was one who 
exhibited great talents of a peculiar order, under very 
unfortunate circumstances, and, what is far more, who, 
notwithstanding these unfavourable circumstances, 
conducted himself through life in the most creditable 
manner, as a private citizen, and as the father of a 
family. 

William Berry, an ingenious artist, was born about 
the year 1730, and bred to the business of a seal en- 
grayer. After serving an apprenticeship under a Mr 
Bolton, at Edinburgh, he commenced business for 
himself in that city, and soon became distinguished 
for the elegance of his designs, and the clearness and 
sharpness of his mode of cutting. At this time, the 
business of a stone engraver in the Scottish capital 
was confined to the cutting of ordinary seals; and the 
most elaborate work of this kind which they under- 
took was that of engraving the armorial bearings of 
the nobility. Mr Berry’s views were for several years 
confined to the usual drudgery of his art; but, by 
studying some ancient intaglios, he at length conceived 
the design of venturing into that higher walk, which 
might be said to bear the same relation to seal engra- 
ving, which historical painting does to portrait paint- 
ing. The subject he chose for his first essay was a 
head of Sir Isaac Newton, which he executed with 
such precision and delicacy as astonished all who had 
an opportunity of observing it. The modesty of Mr 
Berry permitted him to consign this gem to the hands 
of a friend in a retired situation of life, who had few 
opportunities of showing it to others. He resumed his 
wonted drudgery, satisfied, we may suppose, with that 
secret consciousness, which, to some abstracted minds, 
is not to be increased, but rather spoilt, by the ap- 
For many years 
this ingenious man narrowed his mind to the cutting 
of heraldic seals; while, in reality, he must have 
known that his genius fitted him for a competition 
with the highest triumphs of Ftalian art. When he 
was occasionally asked to undertake somewhat finer 
work, he generally found, that, though he only de- 
manded perhaps half the money which he could have 
earned in humbler work during the same space of 
time, yet even that was grudged by his employers ; 
and he, therefore, felt, that mere considerations of 
worldly prudence demanded his almost exclusive at- 
tention to the ordinary walk of his profession. 

Nevertheless, in the course of a few years, the im- 
pulse of genius so far overvame his scruples, that he 
executed various heads, any one of which would have 
been sufficient to ensure him immortal fame among 
judges of excellence in this department. Among these 
were heads of Thomson, author of ‘‘ The Seasons,” 
Mary Queen of Scots, Oliver Cromwell, Julius Cesar, 
a young Hercules, and Mr Hamilton of Bangour, the 
well-known poet. Of these, only two were copies from 
the antique, and they were executed in the finest style 
of those celebrated intaglios. The young Hercules, 
in particular, possessed an unaffected plain simplicity 
—an union of youthful innocence, with strength and 
dignity—which struck every beholder as most appro- 
priate to that mythological personage; while it was, 
at the same time, the most difficult of all expressions 
to be hit off by the faithful imitator of nature. Asa 
painter finds it much less difficult to imitate any ex- 
travagant violence of character, than to represent, 
with truth and perspicuity, the elegant ease of the 


gentleman, so he can much more easily delineate the 
most violent contortions of countenance than that 
placid serenity, to express which requires a nice dis- 
crimination of such infinitely small degrees of varia- 
tion, in certain lineaments, as totally to elude the ob- 
servation of men on whose minds nature has not 
impressed, with her irresistible hand, that exquisite 
perceptive faculty which constitutes the essence of 
genius in the fine arts. 

Berry possessed this perceptive faculty to a degree 
which almost proved an obstruction rather than a help 
in his professional career. In his best performances 
he himself remarked defects which no one else per- 
ceived, and which he believed might have been over- 
come by greater exertion, if for that greater exertion 
he could have spared the necessary time. Thus, while 
others applauded his intaglios, he looked upon them 
with a morbid feeling of vexation, arising from the 
sense of that struggle which his immediate personal 
wants constantly maintained with the nobler impulses 
of art, and to which his situation in the world pro- 
mised no speedy cessation. This gavehim an aversion 
to the higher department of his art, which, though 
indulged to his own temporary comfort, and the ad- 
vantage of his family, was most unfortunate for the 
world, 

In spite of every disadvantage, the works of Mr 
Berry, few as they are in number, became gradually 
known in society at large; and some of his pieces were 
even brought into competition, by some distinguished 
cognoscenti, with those of Piccler at Rome, who had 
hitherto been the unapproached sovereign of this de- 
partment of the arts. Although the experience of 
Piccler was that of a constant practitioner, while Mr 
Berry had only attempted a few pieces, at long inter- 
vals, in the course of a laborious life; although the 
former lived in a country where every artificial object 
was attuned to the principles of art, while Mr Berry 
was reared in a soil remarkable for the absence of all 
such advantages, the latter was, by many judges, 
placed above his Italian contemporary. ‘The respec- 
tive works of the two artists were well known to each 
other ; and each declared, with that manly kind of in- 
genuousness, which superior genius alone can confer 
on the human mind, that the other was greatly his 
superior. 

Myr Berry possessed not only the art of imitating 
busts or figures set before him, in which he could ob- 
serve and copy the prominence or depression of the 
parts, but he possessed a faculty which presupposes a 
much nicer discrimination—that of being able to exe- 
cute a figure in relievo, with perfect justness in all its 
parts, which was copied from a painting or drawing 
upon a flat surface. This was fairly put to the test 
in the head he executed of Hamilton of Bangour. 
That gentleman had been dead several years, when 
his relations wished to have a head of him executed 
by Berry. The artist had himself never seen Mr 
Hamilton, and there remained no picture of him but 
an imperfect sketch, which was by no means a striking 
likeness. This was put into the hands of Mr Berry 
by a person who had known the deceased poet, and 
who pointed out the defects of the resemblance in the 
best way that words can be made to correct things of 
this nature; and from this picture, with the ideas that 
Mr Berry had imbibed from the corrections, he made 
a head, which every one who knew Mr Hamilton 
allowed to be one of the most perfect likenesses that 
could be wished for. In this, as in all his works, 
there was a correctness in the outline, and a truth 
and delicacy in the expression of the features, highly 
emulous of the best antiques, which were, indeed, the 
models on which he formed his taste. 

The whole number of heads executed by Mr Berry 
did not exceed a dozen; but, besides these, he exe- 
cuted some full-length figures of both men and ani 
mals, in his customary style of elegance. That 
attention, however, to the interests of a numerous 
family, which a man of sound principles, as Mr Berry 
was, could never allow himself to lose sight of; made 
him forego those agreeable exertions for the more lu- 
crative, though less pleasing, employment of. cuttin, 
heraldic seals, which may be said to have been his 
constant employment from morning to night, for forty 
years together, with an assiduity that almost sur- 
passes belief. In this department, he was, without 
dispute, the first artist of his time; but even here, a 
modesty, which was so peculiarly his own, and an in- 
variable desire of giving perfection to every thing he 
put out of his hand, prevented him from drawing 
such emoluments from his labours as they deserved. 
Of this the following anecdote will serve as an illus- 
tration, and as an additional testimony of his very 
great skill:—Henry, Duke of Buccleuch, on succeed- 
ing to his title and estates, was desirous of having a 
seal cut, with his arms properly blazoned upon it. 
But as there were no fewer than thirty-two compart- 
ments in the shield, which was of necessity confined 
to a very small space, so as to leave room for the sup- 
porters and other ornaments within the compass of a 
seal of ordinary size, he found it a matter of great dif. 
ficulty 10 get it executed. Though a native of Scotland 
himself, the noble Duke had no idea that there was 
a man of first-rate eminence in this art in Edinburgh ; 
and, accordingly, he had applied to the first seal en- 

avers in London and Paris, all of whom declared 
it to be beyond their power. At this time, Berry 
was mentioned to him, with such powerful recom- 
mendations, that he was inducéed to pay him a visit, 
aud found him, as usual, seated at his wheel. The 
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gentleman who had mentioned Mr Berry’s name to 
the Duke accompanied him on his visit. This per- 
son, without introducing the Duke, showed Mr Berry 
the impression of a seal which the Duchess Dowager 
had got cut a good many years before, by a Jew in 
London, now dead, and which had been shown to 
others as a pattern, asking him if he would cut a seal 
the sameas that. After examining ita little, Mr Berry 

answered readily that he would. The Duke, at once 
pleased and astonished, exclaimed, “ Will you, in- 
deed!” Mr Berry, who thought that this implied 
some doubt of his ability to perform what he under- 
took, was a little piqued, and, turning round to the 
Duke, whom he had never palore seen, he said, ‘* Yes, 

sir; if I do not make a better seal than this, I will 
charge no payment for it.” The Duke, highly 
pleased, left the pattern with Mr Berry, and went, 
away. The original contained, indeed, the various 
devices of the thirty-two compartments distinctly 
enough to be seen, but none of the colours were ex- 
pressed. Mr Berry, in proper time, finished the 
seal, on which the figures were not only done with 
superior elegance, but the colours of every part so 
distinctly marked, that a painter could delineate the 
whole, ora herald blazon it, with perfect accuracy. 
For this extraordinary and most ingenious labour, he 
charged no more than thirty-two guineas, though 
the pattern seal had cost seventy-five. Thus it was, 
that though possessed of talents unequalled in their 
kind, at least in Britain, and assiduity not to be sur- 
passed—ohserving, at the same time, the strictest 
economy in his domestic arrangements—Mr Berry 
died at last, in circumstances far from affluent, June 
3, 1783, in the 53d year of his age, leaving a nume- 
rons family of children. It had been the lot of this 
liigenious man to toil unceasingly for a whole life, 
Without obtaining any other reward than the common 
boon of mere subsistence, while his abilities, in an- 
other sphere, or in an age more qualified to appreciate 
and employ them, might have enabled him to attain 
at once to fame and fortune in a very few years. His 
art, it may be remarked, has made no particular pro- 
gress in Scotland, in consequence of his example. 
The genius of Berry was solitary, both in respect of 
place and time, and has never been rivalled by any 
other of his countrymen. It must be recorded to the 
honour of this unrequited genius, that his character 
in private life was as amiable and unassuming as his 
talents were great; and that his conduct on all occa- 
sions was ruled by the strictest principles of honour 
and integrity.—Chamlers’s Scottish Biographical Dic- 
tionary.* 


AN AMERICAN STORY. 


Tue following story, the simple and domestic inci- 
dents of which may be deemed scarcely worth relating, 
after such a lapse of time, awakened some degree of 
interest, a hundred years ago, in a principal seaport 
of the Bay Province. The twilight of an autumn 
day; a parlour on the second floor of a small house, 
plainly furnished, as beseemed the middling cireum- 
stances of its inhabitants, yet decorated with. little 
curiosities from beyond the sea, and a few delicate spe- 
cimens of Indian manufacture—these are the only par- 
ticulars to be premised in regard to scene and season. 
Two young and comely women sat together by the 
fireside, nursing their mutual and peculiar sorrows. 
They were the recent brides of two brothers, a sailor 
and a landsman, and two successive days had brought 
tidings of the death of each, by the chances of Canadian 
warlare, and the tempestuous Atlantic. The univer- 
sal sympathy excited by this bereavement drew nume- 
rous condoling guests to the habitation of the widowed 
sisters. Several, among whom was the minister, had 
remained till this verge of evening, when, one by one, 
whispering many comfortable passages of Scripture, 
that were answered by more abundant tears, they took 
their leave, and departed to their own happier homes. 
The mourners, though not insensible to the kindness 
of their friends, had yearned to be left alone. United, 
as they had been, by the relationship of the living, 
and now more closely so by that of the dead, each felt 
as if whatever consolation her grief admitted, were to 
be found in the bosom of the other. They joined their 
hearts, and wept together silently. But after an hour 
of such indulgence, one of the sisters, all of whose emo- 
tions were influenced by henmild, quiet, yet not feeble 
character, began t6 “recollect the precepts of resigna- 
tion and endurance, which’ y had taught her, when 
she did not think to need them. Her misfor tune, be- 
sides, as earliest known, should earliest cease to inter- 
fere with her regular course of duties; accordingly, 
‘having placed the table before the fire, and arranged 
afrugal meal, she took the hand of her companion. 

sid Come, dearent sister ; you have eaten nota morsel 
to-day,” she said. * Arise, I pray you, and let us ask 
a blessing on that which is provided for us.” 

Her sister-in-law was of ‘a lively and irritable tem- 
perament, and the first pangs of her sorrow had been 
expressed by shrieks and passionate lamentation. She 
now shrunk from Mary's words, like a wounded suf- 
ferer from a hand that revives the throb. 

“ There is no blessing left for me, neither will I 
ask it,’ cried Margaret, with a fresh burst of tears. 
“ Would it were [His will that I might, neyer taste 
food more!" « 

Yet she trembled at these rérelliot 
almost as soon as they were ‘uttered, by 
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Mary succeeded in bringing her sister’s mind nearer 
to the situation of her own. Time went on, and their 
usual hour of repose arrived, The brothers and their 
brides, entering the married ' state with more than the 
slender means which then sanctioned such a step, 
had confederated themselves in one household, with 
equal rights to the parlour, and claiming exclusive 
privileges in two sleeping rooms contiguous to it, 
Thither the widowed ones retired, after heaping ashes 
upon.the dying embers of their fire, and placing a 
lighted lamp upon the hearth. The doors of both cham- 
bers were left open, so that a part of the interior of 
each, and the beds with their unclosed curtains, were 
reciprocally visible. Sleep did not steal upon the sis- 
ters at one and the same time. Mary experienced the 
effect often consequent upon grief quietly borne, and 
soon sunk into temporary forgetfulness, while Mar- 
garet became more disturbed and feverish, in propor- 
tion as the night advanced with its deepest and stillest 
hours. She Jay listening to the drops of rain, that 
came down in monotonous succession, unswayed by a 
breath of wind; and a nervous impuise continually 
caused her to lift her head from the pillow, and gaze 
into Mary’s chamber and the intermediate apartment. 
The cold light of the lamp threw the shadows of the 
furniture up against the wall, stamping:them immove- 
ably there, except when they were shaken by a sud- 
den flicker of the flame. ‘Two vacant arm-chairs were 
in their old positions on opposite sides of the hearth, 
where the brothers had been wont to sit in young and 
laughing dignity, as heads of families; two humbler 
seats were near them, the true thrones of that littleem- 
pire, where Mary and herself had exercised, in love, a 
power that love had won. The cheerful radiance of the 
fire had shone upon the happy circle, and the dead 
glimmer of the lamp might have befitted their reunion 
now. While Margaret groaned in bitterness, she 
heard a knock at the street door. ‘* How would my 


heart have leapt at that sound but yesterday !” thou ht | 
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she, rerembering the anxiety with which she had 
long awaited tidings from her husband. ‘ I care not 
for it now ; let them begone, for I will not arise.” 

But even while a sort of childish fretfulness made 
her thus resolve, she was breathing hurriedly, and 
straining her ears to catch a repetition of the sum- 
mons. It is dificult to be convinced of the death of 
one whom we have deemed another self. The knock- 
ing was now renewed in slow and regular strokes, 
apparentlys@mepn with the soft end of a doubled fist, 
and was accompanied by words, faintly heard through 
several thicknesses of wall. Margaret looked to her 
sister’s chamber, and beheld her still lying in the 
depths of sleep. She arose, placed her foot upon the 
fluor, and slightly arrayed herself, trembling between 
fear ‘and eagerness as she did so. 

“‘ Heaven help me!” sighed she. “I have nothing 
left to fear, and methinks I am ten times more a 
coward than ever.” 

Seizing the lamp from the hearth, she hastened to 
the window that overlooked the street door. It was 
a lattice, turning upon hinges; and having thrown it 
back, she stretched her head a little way into the moist 
atmosphere. A lantern was reddening the front of 
the house, and melting its light in the neighbouring 
puddles, while a deluge of darkness overwhelmed 
every other object. As the window grated on its 
hinges, a man in a broad-brimmed hat and blanket 
coat stepped from under the shelter of the projecting 
story, and looked upward to discover whom his appli- 
cation had aroused. Margaret knew him as a friendly 
innkeeper of the town. 

“What would you have, goodman Parker ?” cried 
the widow. 

“ Lack-a-day, is it you, Mistress Margaret ?” replied 
the innkeeper. “I was afraid it might be youn sister 
Mary; for I hate to see a young woman in trouble, 
when I haven’t a word of comfort to whisper her.” 

“For Heaven's sake, what news do you bring?” 
screamed Margaret. 

“ Why, there has been an express through the 
town within this half hour,” said goodman Parker, 
“travelling from the eastern jurisdiction with letters 
from the governor and council. He tarried at my 
house to refresh himself with a drop and a morsel, 
and I asked him what tidings on the frontiers. He 
tells me we had the better in the skirmish you wot of, 
and that thirteen men reported slain are well and 
sound, and your husband among them. Besides, he 
is appointed of the escort to bring the captivated 
Frenchers and Indians home to the province jail. I 
judged you wouldn’t mind being broke off your rest, 
and so I stept over to tell you. Good night.” : 

So saying, the honest man departed ; and his lan- 
tern gleamed along the street, bringing to view indis- 
tinct shapes of things, and the fragments of a world, 
like order glimmering through chaos, or memory 
roaming over the past. But Margaret staid not to 
watch these picturesque effects. Joy flashed into her 
heart, and lighted it up at once; and breathless, and 
with winged steps, she flew to the bedside of her sis- 
ter. She paused, however, at the door of the cham- 
ber, while a thought of pain broke in upon her. 

« Poor Mary !”’ said she to herself. ‘Shall I waken 
her, to feel her sorrow sharpened by my happiness ? 
No; I will keep it within my own bosom till the 
morrow. 

She approached the bed to discover if Mary's sleep 
were peaceful. Her face was turned partly inward to 
the pillow, and had been hidden there to weep ; but a 
look of motionless contentment was now visible upon 


it, as if her heart, like a deep lake, had grown calm 
because its dead had sunk down so far within. Happy 
is it, and strange, that the lighter sorrows are those 
from which dreams are chiefly fabricated. Margaret 
shrunk from disturbing her sister-in-law, and felt-as 
if her own better fortune had rendered her involun- 
tarily unfaithful, and as if altered and diminished af. 
fection must be the consequence of the disclosure she 
had to make. With a sudden step, she turned “away. 
But joy. could not long be repressed, even by circum- 
stances that would have excited heavy grief at another 
moment. Her mind was thronged with delightful 
thoughts, till sleep stole on, and transformed them-to 
visions, more delightful and more wild, like the breath 
of winter (but what a cold comparison !) working fan- 
tastic tracery upon a window. 

When the night was far advanced, Mary awoke with 
a sudden start. A vivid dream had latterly involved 
her in its unreal life, of which, however, she could 
only remember that it had been broken in upon at the 
most interesting point. For a little time, slumber 
hung about her like a morning mist, hindering her 
from perceiving the distinct outline of her situation. 
She listened with imperfect consciousness to two or 
three voliies of a rapid and eager knocking, and first 
she deemed the noise a matter of course, like the breath 
she drew; next, it appeared a thing in which she had 
no concern; and, lastly, she became aware that it was 
a summons necessary to be obeyed. At the same mo- 
ment, the pang of recollection darted into her mind ; 
the pall.of sleep was thrown back from the face of 
grief; the dim light of the chamber, and the objects 
therein revealed, had retained all her suspended ideas, 
and restored them as soon as she unclosed her eyes. 
Again, there was a quick peal upon the street-door. 
Fearing that her sister would also be disturbed, "Mary 
wrapped herself in a cloak and hood, took the lamp 
from the hearth, and hastened to the window 


some accident, it had been left unhasped, and yielded _ 


easily to her hand. 

“ Who's there ?” asked Mary, trembling as she 
looked forth. 

The storm was over, and the moon wasup; it shone 
upon broken clouds above, and below upon houses 
black with moisture, and upon little lakes of the fallen 
rains curling into silver beneath the quick enchant- 
ment of a breeze. A young man in a sailor’s dress, 
wet as if he had come out of the depths of the sea, 
stood alone under the window. Mary recognised him 
as one whose livelihood was gained by short voyages 
along the coast; nor did she forget, that, previous to 
her marriage, he had been an unsuccessful wooer of 
her own. 

“What do you seek here, Stephen ?” said she. 

“Cheer up, Mary, for I seek to comfort you,” an- 
swered the rejected lover. ‘‘ You must know I got 
home not ter minutes ago, and the first thing my good 
mother told me was the news about your husband. 
So, without saying a word to the old woman, I claps 
on my hat, and ran out of the house. I couldn’t have 
slept a wink before speaking to you, Mary, for the 
sake of old times.” 

“ Stephen, I thought better of you !” exclaimed the 
widow, with gushing tears, and preparing to close the 
lattice ; for she was no whit inclined to imitate the 
first wife of Zudig. 

«But stop, and hear my story out,” cried the young 
sailor. ‘J tell you we spoke a brig yesterday after- 
noon, hound in from Old England. And who do you 
think I saw standing on deck, well and hearty, only 
a bit thinner than he was five months ago ? 

Mary leaned from the window, but could not speak. 

“Why, it was your husband himself,” continued 
the generous seaman. ‘He and three ‘others saved 
themselves on a spar, when the Blessing turned bottom 
upwards. The brig will beat into the bay by day- 
light, with this wind, and you’ll see him here to-mor- 
row. There’s the comfort I bring you, Mary, and so 
good night.” 

He hurried away, while Mary watched him with a 
doubt of waking reality, that seemed stronger or 
weaker as he alternately entered the shade of the 
houses, or emerged into the broad streaks of moon- 
light. Gradually, however, a blessed flood of convic- 
tion swelled into her heart, in strength enough to 
overwhelm her, had its increase been more abrupt. 
Her first impulse was to rouse her sister-in-law, and 
communicate the new-born gladness. She opened the 
chamber door, which had been closed in the course of 
the night, though not latched, advanced to the bed- 
side, and was about to lay her hand upon the slum- 
berer’s shoulder. But then she remembered that 
Margaret would awake to thoughts of death and woe, 
rendered not the less bitter by their contrast with her 
own felicity. She suffered the rays of the lamp to fall 
upon the unconscious form of the bereaved one. Mar- / 
garet lay in unquiet sleep, and the drapery was dis 
placed around her ; her young cheek was rosy-tint 
and her lips half opened i in a vivid smile; an e 
sion of joy, debarred its passage by her sealed é 
struggled forth like incense fromthe whole 
nance. e 

*¢ My poor sister! you will saen too 
that happy dream,” thought Mary. iid Oh 

Before retiring, she set down the lamps and endea- 
voured to arrange the bed-clothes, so that the chill air 
might not do harm to the feverish slumberer. But her 
hand trembled against Margaret’ wen a tear alsa 


fell upon her cheek, and she suddenly awoke.—F'rom 
the TOKEN, an Amer wun Annual, 
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ENGLISH ANECDOTES. 
PROMOTION. 

The late Duke of York once remarked to Colonel 
W.., at the mess of the 11th regiment, that the colonel 
was uncommonly bald, and, although a younger man 
than his royal highness, he stood more in need of a 
wig. The colonel, who had been of very long stand- 
ing in the service, and whose promotion had been by 
no means rapid, informed his royal highness that his 
baldness could be very easily accounted for. “ In 
what manner ?” asked his royal highness, rather ea- 
gerly. To which Colonel W. replied, “ By junior 
officers stepping over my head.” ‘The duke was so 
pleased with the reply, that the gallant colonel ob- 
tained promotion in a few days afterwards. 


A LAWYER CANNOY BE TOO BAREFACED. 

A barrister observed to a learned brother in court, 
that he thought his whiskers were very unprofes- 
sional. “ You are right,” replied his friend; “a 
law yer cannot be too barefaced.” 

SHARP ENOUGH ALREADY. 

A solicitor, who was remarkable for the length and 
sharpness of his nose, once told a lady, that if she did 
not immediately settle a matter in dispute, he would 
file a bill against her. ‘‘ Indeed, sir,” said the lady, 
“there is no necessity for you to jilé your dill, for I 
am sure it is sharp enough already.” 


NEW CONSTRUCTION OF “ EQUAM MEMENTO.” 

A gentleman told Lord North, that, from a variety 
of losses, he had found himself compelled to reduce 
his establishment. ‘‘ And what,” said his lordship, 
* have you done with the fine mare you used to ride ?”’ 
** T have sold her.’? ‘* Then you have not attended 
to Horace’s maxim— 

Equam memento rebus in arduis servare.” 


VENETIAN BLINDS. 

Three Venetians, whom the late Lord Byron 
brought with him into this country, were so dread- 
fully attacked by ophthalmia, as almost entirely to 
lose their eye-sight. ‘‘ What can we do with these 
poor fellows ?” said his lordship, when he heard of 
their misfortune. ‘‘ Why,” said Dr L., “at the 
worst we can set each of them up as a Venetian 
Blind.” 

LORD LOUGHBOROUGH. 

Lord Loughborough rallying a physician, one day, 
on the inefficacy of his prescriptions, the doctor said, 
he defied any of his patients to find fault with him, 
“That,” answered the witty lord, “is exactly what 
the hangman says.” 


NATIONAL PARADOXES. 

Somebody once remarked, that the Englishman is 
never happy but when he is miserable ; the Scotsman 
is never at home but when heis abroad; and the Irish. 
man is never at peace but when he is fighting. 


A HARD RUN. 

A droll equivoque, and not unseasonable, took place 
between Sir and Mr M , at the time of the 
great cash distresses in 1826. The baronet overtook 
the latter on returning from a fox chase; and, sup- 
posing the banker had been one of the field, and wish- 
ing to saysomething civil as he passed, observed, “A 
hard run to-day, Mr M.” ‘Oh, no, sir, I assure 
you!” replied the conscious man of money, not of 
straw; “‘no such thing, sir, not in the least hard- 
pressed to-day; no run at all!” ‘ Why, we run him 
in!” rejoined the baronet, with evident surprise ; 
“would you have all knocked up?” “Oh! you are 
talking of the fox, perhaps,” said the banker, “ and 
I was thinking of my bank. I have not been hunting, 
but hunted all the week bya pack of fools.” 


A MOVING DISCOURSE. 
A certain reverend drone in the country, preaching 
a very dull sermon to a congregation not used to him, 
many of them slunk out of the church, one after an- 
other, before the sermon was nearly ended. “Truly,” 
“said a gentleman present, this learned doctor has made 
‘A very moving discourse.” 


PURITANISM AT BOWLS. 

The puritans carried their pectiliar tenets into the 
minutest affairs of life. When Lord Brooke, one of 
the number, played at bowls, he would sometimes run 
after hjs cast, and cry, “Rub, rub, rub,” in the eager 
but absurd hope that such a cry would give effect to 
his play.- On such occasions, his chaplains would run 
after him with equal eagerness, and earnestly exclaim, 
“Oh, good my lord, you must leave that to God.” 


FIAT LUX. 

A bishop of Lincoln adopted the strange conceit of 
having the grand Scripture sentence, “‘r1aT LUX,” 
painted on all the windows of his house. In his hall, 
in particular, it was so thickly painted, that the re- 
verse of the command was observable, and, as a wag 
remarked, you could scarcely see for light. A mad 

scholar, at last, happened to wait upon the bishop, 
and, observing the opacity of the light, fell a-breaking 
the windows with his stick. Being carried by the 
servants into the presence of the bishop, and ques- 
tioned as to the cause of his conduct, “‘ Why, my 
- lord,” answered he, “I was only obeying your lord- 
_ ship’s commands: Fiat Lua.” 


cat} WIT IN CHOOSING TEXTS. 
A young preacher, in the time of James the First, 
being appointed to hold forth before the vice-chan- 
cellor and heads of the colleges of Oxford, chose for 
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his text, “‘ What! cunnot ye watch one hour ?” 
which carried a personal.allusion, as the vice-chan- 
cellor happened to be on€ of those heavy-headed per- 
sons who cannot attend church without falling asleep. 
The preacher repeating his text, in an emphatic man- 
ner, at the end of every division of his discourse, the 
unfortunate vice-chancellor as often awoke; and this 
happened so often, that at last all present could very 
well see the joke. The vice-chancellor was so nettled 
at the disturbance he had met with, and at the talk 
it occasioned, that he complained to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who immediately sent for the young 
man, to reprove him for what he had done. In the 
course of the conference which ensued between the 
archbishop and the preacher, the latter gave so many 
proofs of his wit and good sense, that his grace pro- 
cured him the honour of preaching before the king. 
Here also he had his joke: he gave out his text in 
these words—“ James First and Sixth, Waver not ;” 
which, of course, every body present saw to be a 
stroke at the indecisive character of the monarch. 
James, equally quick-sighted, exclaimed, “‘ He is at 
me already ;” but he was, upon the whole, so well 
pleased with this clerical wag, as to make him one of 
his chaplains in ordinary. He afterwards went to 
Oxford, and preached a farewell sermon on the text, 
“ Sleep on now, and take your fest.” 


THE SCOTTISH DUKES. 
ARGYLE. 
Tuer first of this family was a gentleman of Anglo- 
Norman lineage, designated Gillespic (or Archibald) 
Campbell, who, in the eleventh or twelfth century, 
married the@heiress of an old Celtic race of heroes, 
who had possessed the barony of Lochow, in Argyle- 
shire, if we are to believe the sennachies, from the 
year 404. Sir Neil Campbell of Lochow, seventh in 
descent from Gillespic, was a notable adherent of King 
Robert Bruce, through all his various fortunes ; he 
married the sister of that monarch, and was endowed 
by him with a great quantity of lands, forfeited by 
the adherents of Baliol. The estates of the family, 
from this period, increased very fast, insomuch that 
Sir Duncan, the fourth in descent from Neil, on be- 
coming a hostage for the ransom of James the First, 
in 1424, was found to be worth 1500 merks a-year. 
This great baron was made a Lord of Parliament in 
1445, under the title of Lord Campbell. Colin, his 
grandson, added immensely to his territories, by 
marrying one of the three heiresses of Lorn; and, in 
1457, was elevated to the rank of Earl of Argyle. 
The family had no political importance till the great 
division of opinion at the Reformation. It then ob- 
tained distinction by embracing the Protestant side. 
Archibald, the fourth earl, was the very first of the 
Scottish nobility who did so; and it is remarkable, 
that, so long as there was the least dispute between 
the principles of protestantism and popery, or liberal 
and anti-liberal politics, the weight of this great ter- 
ritorial house was uniformly thrown into the former 
scale. The family of Argyle thus bear a conspicuous 
part in Scottish history, from the Reformation down- 
ward. It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader, 
that, in the covenanting movement in Scotland, Archi- 
bald, the eighth earl, was, almost from the beginning, 
in 1637, to the end, in 1651, the dominant spirit. It 
is related of this nobleman, that he never travelled 
without a Bible and Concordance. Charles the First, 
in his absurd endeavours to pacify the Scots, created 
their favourite, Argyle, a marquis. He was, however, 
like all the rest of his countrymen, a royalist, and, as 
such, exerted himself in favour of Charles the Second, 
who was admitted to a limited, or rather nominal, 
sovereignty in Scotland long before the Restoration. 
After that event, Argyle was beheaded for his cruelties 
to the ultra-royalists, and his acceptance of place un- 
der Cromwell. His son Archibald, styled ninth earl, 
was the eminent patriot so highly eulogized by Fox. 
He was beheaded in the reign of James the Second, 
after an unsuccessful attempt at aninsurrection. The 
family estates, forfeited on this occasion, were restored 
after the Revolution, to Archibald, the tenth earl, son 
of the last unfortunate nobleman, who made a con- 
spicuous figure under the liberalized reign of King 
William, and was raised to a dukedom by that mo- 
narch in 1701. Though a clever man, he was too 
dissipated to be a great statesman: it was alleged, by 
the scandal of the time, that he died from a wound 
received in a brothel. This event took place in 1703, 
when his son, Duke John, succeeded. This amiable 
and most accomplished nobleman, who, according to 
Pope, was i 
the state’s whole thunder born to wield, 
And shake alike the senate and the field, 
performed to the government of George the First the 
eminent service of suppressing the insurrection of 
1715; which he did with an amazingly small force, 
and only by an exertion of the most consummate 
prudence. Archibald, the brother and successor of 
Duke John, was the confident of Walpole, and his 
chief adviser in Scottish affairs. The family, since 
that period, has only been distinguished as a great 
territorial house, on the liberal side of the question. 
The present duke, who is a Whig, is understood, 
however, to have greatly reduced the estates collected 
through so many ages. 
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ABERDEEN JOKES. 

The following facetiea Alerdonenses we extract from 
the last number of the Aberdeen Magazine :—* A 
venerable Aberdeen bailie, long, long ago called to his 
fathers, had once, on a most extraordinary occasion, 
to travel all the way to that great city, London. He 
was informed, before his departure, by an economical 
friend, that the cheapest way of living in London was 
to dine at a coffee-room. This practice he accordingly 
adopted. Seated in a coffee-room one forenoon, very 
hungry, he could by no means name to the waiters 
any dish which there was a possibility of procuring. 
At length, hearing a gentleman call for coffee, he vo- 
ciferated, ‘‘ I’m sayin’, waiter, I’ll hae coffee, tee.” 
“« Coffee tea, sir,” said the waiter; ‘ sorry we've no 
beverage called that ere in the ouse.” ‘‘ Lord sake, 
min,” said the bailie, ‘‘ canna ye gie’s coffee, the 
thing the tither chap’s gettin’?” ‘Oh, yes, sir; 
bring you a cup of coffee.”” But when the coffee was 
produced, our townsman liked not the three miserable 
slices of toast which accompanied it; so, having 
crunched them all up, he vociferated, ‘‘ I’m sayin’, 
waiter, Ill hae nae mair o’ them wafers; ye maun 
bring me a shave o’ loaf at ance.”” ‘* Yes, sir, imme- 
diately.” But the waiter was not so good as his 
word; for, returning, he stated, ‘““We’ve sent and 
searched every bake-ouse in the street, sir, and can’t 
find no such thing as a shave o’ loaf among ’em all.” 
Now, this was truly perplexing, and our townsman 
had still to rack his ingenuity for his dinner. At 
length a lucky thought struck him. He saw some 
pigeons perched on a chimney close by, and he would 
havea ‘doo tert ;” but what this meant, all the learned 
men in the coffee-room could not discover, and he was 
at last enabled, by means of a series of signs, to make 
known that he wished a “ pigeon pie.” 


THE WEST INDIAN VIPER. 

The great viper, called fer de lance, is one of the 
most dreadful scourges in the West Indies, but is 
found only in Martinique, St Lucia, and another 
small island. This viper is so savage, that the mo- 
ment it sees any person, it immediately erects itself 
and springs upon him. In raising itself, it rests upon 
four equal circles, formed by the lower part of the 
body; when it springs, these circles are suddenly 
dissolved. After the spring, if it should miss its ob- 
ject, it may be attacked with advantage; but this 
requires considerable courage, for as soon as it can 
erect itself again, the assailant runs the greatest risk 
of being bitten. Often, too, it is so bold as to follow 
its enemy by leaps and bounds, instead of flying upon 
him, and it does not cease the pursuit till its revenge 
is glutted. A M. Moreau de Ionnés was once rid- 
ing through a wood; his horse reared; on looking 
round to discover the cause of the animal’s terror, be 
discovered a fer de lance standing erect in a bush of 
bamboo, and heard it hiss several times. He would 
have fired at it with his pistol, but the affrighted horse 
drew back so ungovernably, that he was obliged to 
look back for somebody to hold him. He now espied 
at some distance a negro upon the ground, wallowing 
in his blood, and cutting with a blunt knife the flesh 
from the wound occasioned by the bite of the same 
viper. When M. Ionnés acquainted him with his 
intention of killing the serpent, he earnestly opposed 
it, as he wished to take it alive, and make use of it 
for his cure, according to the superstitious notions of 
the negroes. He presently rose, cut some leaves, 
made a snare with them, and then, concealing him- 
self behind a bush near the viper, he attracted his 
attention by a low whistling noise, and suddenly 
throwing a noose over the animal, drew it tight, and 
secured hisenemy. M. Ionnés saw this negro twelve 
months afterwards, but he had not perfectly recovered 
the use of the bitten limbs. The negroes persecute 
these vipers with the greatest acrimony. > When they 
have killed one, they cut off its head and bury it deep 
in the earth, that no mischief may be done by the 
fangs, which are dangerous even after the death of 
the animal. Men and beasts shun this formidable 
reptile; the birds manifest the same antipathy to- 
wards it as they do to hawks and owls in Europe, 
and a small one of the Jovia kind even gives warn- 
ing, by its cry, that a viper is at hand. 


THE SHARK. 

There always follows, however, the most lively cu- 
riosity on the part of the sailors to learn what the 
shark has got stowed away in its inside ; but they are 
often disappointed, for the stomach is generally empty, 
I remember one famous exception, indeed, when a 
very large fellow was caught on board the Alceste, in 
Anjeer Roads, at Java, when we were proceeding to 
China with the embassy under Lord Amherst. A 
number of ducks and hens, which had died in the 
night, were, as usual, thrown overboard in the morn- 
ing, besides several baskets, and many other minor 
things, such as bundles of shavings and bits of cordage, 
all which things were found in this huge sea-mon- 
ster’s inside. But what excited most surprise and 
admiration was the hide of a buffalo, killed on board 
that day for the ship’s company’s dinner. The old 
sailor who had cut open the shark stood with a foot 
on each side, and drew up the articles one by one 
from the huge cavern into which they had been in- 
diseriminately drawn. When the operator came at 
last to the buffalo’s skin, he held it up before him like 
a curtain, and ee. @ There, my lads; d’yesee 
that! He has swallowed a buffalo, but he could not 
digest the hide.”—Captain Hall’s Autobiography. 
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POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 


SPECKS ON THE FINGER NAILS. 

< T myself,” says Milton, in a treatise called The 
Figure-caster, “have known many old women who 
hold, that, if the nails of the hand grow yellow, it is 
a great sign of ill luck, and that specks are the true 
signs of ill luck.” The reverse is at this day augured, 
in Scotland, from the appearance of white specks on 
the finger nails: they are called “gifts ;” and it is 
said of the person who has them, that he may shortly 
expect presents, greater or smaller, fewer or more nu- 
merous, according to their size and quantity. 


ORIGIN OF THE CUSTOM OF WATCHING THE DEAD. 

If a corpse were left in a house with the door ajar, 
it was supposed to be at the hazard of its being carried 
off by malevolent sprights. ‘The spiritual part being 
separated from the corporeal, and the latter no longer 
hailowed by the blessing pronounced at baptism, It 
was supposed to be incapable of invoking the aid of 
higher powers, and was, therefyre, exposed to the ma- 
chinations of the imps of darkness, unless carefully 
watched and guarded by the living. The custom, 
once established, continues, though people are no 
longer under the influence of the superstition from 
which it originated. 


ACHES AND CORNS. 


There is nothing superstitious in the prognostica- 
tions of weather from aches and corns, for ‘‘ aches and 
corns,” says the great philosopher Bacon, “do eu- 
grieve (i. €. afflict) either towards rain or frost. The 
one makes the humours to abound more, and the other 
makes them sharper.” 


HOUSE LEEK. 

It is common, in the north of Engiand, to plant the 
herb house leek upon the tops of cottage houses. The 
learned author of the Valgar Errors informs us, that 
it was an ancient superstition; and this herb was 
planted on the tops of houses as a defence against 
lightning and thunder. 


SWALLOWS. 


It is accounted unlucky to destroy swallows : this is 
probably a Pagan relic. We read, in A&lian, that these 
birds were sacred to the Penates, or household gods 
of the ancients, and therefore were preserved. They 
were honoured anciently as the muncios of the spring. 
he Rhodians are said to have had a solemn anni- 
versary song to welcome the swallow. Anacreon 
addressed his tenth ode to this bird, of which the fol- 
lowing is the elegant translation by Mr Moore:— 


Tell me how to punish thee 
For the mischief done to me ? 
Silly swallow! prating thing, 
Shall I clip that wheeling wing, 
Or as Tereus did of old, 
So the fabled tale is told), 
hall I tear that tongue away— 
Tongue that utter’d such a lay ? 
How unthinking hast thou been! 
Long before the dawn was seen, 
When I slumber’d in a dream, 
Love was the delicious theme |) 
ust when I was nearly blest, 
Ah! thy matin broke my rest. 


ROSEMARY USED AT FUNERALS. 


Rosemary, as are all evergreens, is an emblem of 
the soul’s immortality. It is as much as to say, that 
though the body be dead, yet the soul is ever green, 
and always in life. It is not like the body, and those 
other greens, which die and revive again at their pro- 
per seasons. No autumn nor winter can make any 
change in it; but it is unalterably the same, perpe- 
tually in life, and never dying. 


ROBIN REDBREAST. 
Mr Addison supposes the popular ballad of the 
“ Babes in the Wood” to have preserved the lives of 
many Robin Redbreasts. The subsequent stanza 
places: them in a very favourable point of view :— 
No burial this pretty pair 
Of.any man received, 
Till Robin Redbreast, painfully, 
Did cover them with leaves. 


THE RING FINGER. 


The particular regard to this finger is of high an-| 


tiquity. It hath been honoured with the golden token 
and pledge of matrimony, preferable to any other 
finger, not, as Levinius Lemnius, in his “ Occult 
Miracles of Nature,” tells us, because there is a nerye,+ 
as some have thought, but because a small artery runs 
from the heart to this finger, the motion of which; in 


portioners, women, &c., may be perceived by the touch 
of the finger index. 


+ Mr Wheatly tells us, that the rubrick of ‘* Salisbury Manual” 
has these words: ‘It is beeause from hence there proceeds a par- 
ticular vein to the heart. ‘ This, indeed,” he adds, **is now 
contradicted by experienee; but several eminent authors, as well 
Gentiles as Christians, as well physicians as diyines, were formerly 
of this opinion; and, therefore, they thought this finger the pro- 
perest to bear the pledge of love, that from thence it might be 
conveyed, as it were, to the heart.” This opinion has been ex- 
ploded by later physicians; but it was from hence that antiquity 


judged it worthy, and selected ito be adorned with a cirelet of 


gold. They called it also the medical finger, and were so super: 
stitious.as.to mix up their medicines and potions with it, 


SPITTING. 

Spitting, according to Pliny, was superstitiously ob- 
served in‘averting witchcraft, and in giving ashrewder 
blow to an enemy. Hence seems to be derived the 
custom our bruisers have of spitting in their hands 
before they begin their unmanly barbarity. Several 
other vestiges of the superstition relative to fasting 
spittle (Fasci nationes saliva jejuna repelle, veteri 
superstitione creditum est. Alex. ab Alex.), mentioned 
also in Pliny, may yet be traced among our vulgar. 
Boys have a custom (inter se) of spitting their faith, 
when required to make asseverations in a matter of 
consequence. In combinations of colliers, &c. in the 
north, for the purpose of raising their wages, they are 
said to spit upon a stone together, by way of cement- 
ing their confederacy. We have, too, a kind of po- 
pular saying, when persons are of the same party, or 
agree in sentiments, “they spit upon the same stone.”’ 


WEATHERCOCKS. 

Vanes on the tops of steeples were anciently in the 
form of a cock (called from henée weathercocks), and 
put up, in papal times, to remind the clergy of watch- 
fulness. “In summitate crucis, que campanario vul- 
go imponitur, galli gallinacea effingi solet figura, que 
Ecclesiarum Rectores Vigilantie admoneat.” 


FORESPEAKING, 

To gaze steadily into a dark house or room, or out 
upon a dark night, when we know that nothing can 
be seen, is dangerous; for, according to the supersti- 
tious, evil spirits often take the opportunity of pre- 
senting themselves at these times, in order that we 
may not look in vain. When the whole creation is 
hid from our view, they apprehend that they have a 
right to show themselves. It is also usafe to look 
over one’s shoulder in the night time, either from 
fear, or through any other cause. In the first case}, 
we are expressly looking for objects of dread, and it 
is no wonder they appear to us. On the same prin- 
ciple, imprecations are, above all things, to be avoided, 
for demons are extremely attentive, and will come for 
the least hint. “Speak of the devil,” says the proverb, 
“Cand he'll appear.” The same evil genii, though 
they do not start up in person, are ever ready to 
hasten calamities; and if a man be of a querulous 
temper, and give vent to his peevishness in the anti- 
cipation of approaching misfortunes, they will visit 
him—he has forespoken them. In this point, super- 
stition was made to supply the want of reflection, 
teaching men not to distrust the goodness of Provi- 
dence, but to live quiet-minded, without the dread of 
future disaster. They had the maxim; and, perhaps, 
it often kept them right, though they were unable to 
appreciate the true spirit of it. It is thus, that if we 
| could trace many superstitions to their sources, we 
should see them to have been deduced from very ex- 
cellent rules of morality. Sometimes, also, they are 
connected with circumstances that may be accounted 
for from very sufficient natural causes, as in the fol- 
lowing well known instance :— 


RATS. 
If a house is haunted by rats, it is accounted a pre- 


posed to want. This is nothing more than an ex post 
it does not find plenty to prey upon; and they will 


ing scarce. The same animals are believed to fly from 
a house about to fall, which may be true, because, 
having their roads and dwellings about the founda- 
tions of buildings, they may be apprised of the ap- 
proaching catastrophe, by feeling them give way, or 
perceiving crevices forming in the hearts of walls. 
When, without reference to the reasons for them, 
these things come to be matter of belief in regard toa 
house, it was easy and natural to predicate the same 
thing concerning a ship; and, accordingly, instances 
have been known where sailors could not be procured 
to man a merchantman, when a rumour had gone 
abroad that the rats had abandoned her, that being 
considered a sure presage that she would be wrecked 
on the voyage. Many people forbear to use any means 
of destroying rats, believing that good luck would be 
| banished along with them; whereas, if, in place of 
| considering the superstition to be abstractly true, they 
were to look to the facts it is founded upon, they would 
perceive the difference between an enemy flying from 
famine, and being driven back from abundant sup- 
plies. 


ACCOUNT OF THE LADY WHO NURSED GEORGE THE 
, FOURTH. 

Previous to the year 1745, the Earl of Glencairn 

was governor of Dumbarton Castle. His Countess 


rior of the parish of Annworth, in Galloway. At 
this time, the schoolmaster of Annworth was Mr 
Andrew Waddel, A.M. (afterwards well known as 
the translator of Buchanan's Psalms), who, being a 
very learned man, was recommended by Broughton 
to Lord Glencairn, as tutor to his sons. In this way 
Mr Waddel was translated from Annworth to Dum- 
barton Castle. During Mr Waddel’s residence with 
this noble family, a soldier in the garrison, called 
Sutherland, died. His death was very soon followed 
by that of his wife; and they left a son and daughter 
totally destitute. The boy, William, entered the army ; 
and Mr Waddel, who was no less remarkable for his 


sumption, that good fortune will attend the inmates, | able seats, and the best part of the house is allotted 


and that when the rats desert them, they will be ex- | 
facto prophecy ; for no rat will take up its abode where | 


take their departure when they find provisions grow-_ 


was sister or cousin. of Murray of Broughton, supe- | 
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humanity than his learning, though encumbered with 
a large family of his own, and having very slender 
raeans, adopted the soldier’s daughter. 

The little Margaret Sutherland, as she grew up, 
became a paragon of beauty, and was no less admired 
for the gracefulness of her appearance than she was 
beloved for her amiable dispositions. Such attractions 
were too well calculated to excite stronger feelings 
than those of mere admiration. Though no less vir- 
tuous than beautiful, this innocent creature became 
the victim of unlawful passions. - A Captain Scott of 
the artillery betrayed her unsuspecting confidence, and 
clandestinely earried her off from under the care of 
her venerable protector. It may easily be conceived 
that the good old man was plunged into the deepest 
distress by this unprincipled act. For three long 
years, notwithstanding the mostdiligent and unceasing 
inquiries, he heard nothing of his much loved protegéée. 
At last a letter came, addressed to him in characters 
which he himself had taught ber to trace. The con- 
tents were most consoiatory. The sweet girl, whose 
heart revolted at the idea of living with Captain Scott 
on the terms he proposed, had, with a degree of spirit 
for which he was nct prepared, insisted on returning 
to the bosom of the family of her excellent friend in 
Scotland, from whom she never once doubtéd, even 
under such circumstances, of meeting with the most 
cordial reception. Tbe Captain found, that to part 
with her was worse than death; and at last adopted. 


the virtuous resolution of affording her the only ‘ade- 


quate reparation in his power, by making her his law- 
ful wife, which he had now done. 

We here come to the most interesting part of our 
story. When it became necessary to find a nurse for 
the infant Prince of Wales, the now happy and re. 
spectable Mrs Captain Scott (who had by this time 
increased her family) was suggested, and accepted ; 
and she had the distinguished honour of suckling our 
present most gracious sovereign. The person from 
whom we have derived our information is the grand- 
son of Mr Waddel. He is himself an old soldier, and 
saw Mrs Scott in London about twelve years ago. At 
this time she was old and infirm, but still retained 
traces of her former beauty. In her elevation she did_ 
not forget her brother, who, having returned disabled 
from the wars, enjoyed, through ker interest, a small 
pension..—_Edinburgh Literary Journal. 


AMERICAN HOUSE OF kKEPRESENTATIVES. 
During the sitting of the House of Representatives, 
boys neatly dressed carry messages that may be re- 
quired between the members, or from the clerks to the 
members, and deliver such letters or papers as may be 
necessary. They also supply the speakers with a glass 
of water, which is placed on their desk, in case of their 
requiring it while speaking. Speakers in the pulpit 
have generally a glass of water placed within their 
reach. The employment of little boys in the way I 
have mentioned is attended with this advantage, that 
they are much less in the way of the speakers or the 


| members, and can move among the desks without 


disarranging the papers. The reporters are well ac_ 
commodated in both Houses of Congress, having com- 


to them. Divine service is, during the sittings of 
Congress, performed every Sunday in the House of 
Representatives, the chaplain of the house preaching 
from the Speaker's chair. There is no restriction in 
the admission of persons on this occasion ; but, as the 
house is reckoned a fashionable place of worship, it is 
necessary to go early, in order to procure a seat. IT 
heard Mr Jones, the present chaplain to the Senate, 
preach, who is an Episcopalian ; but there is no limi- 
tation in this respect. Clergymen, whom we should 
call in Britain sectarians, are all eligible, and have 
been elected chaplains. In point of fact, the chaplain 
to the Senate at the present moment is an Episcopa- 
lian, while the chaplain to the House of Representa- 
tives is a Presbyterian. Strangers are admitted every 
day before prayers, which last for about four minutes. 
—Stuart’s America. 
PITT. i 

He retained such an inclination for the classics, even 
amid the bustle of politics, in after life, that he was 
seldom without having a Virgil or a Horace, a Homer 
or a Demosthenes, at hand. He had been rather ad- 
dicted, from his boyhood, to poetry, having, before he 
quitted home, been concerned with his brothers and 
sisters in composing a play in rhyme, which they af- 
terwards performed before their parents, and a few 
friends. At college he wrote atragedy, which, while 
he was at the head of public affairs, he calmly con- 
signed to the flames, in the presence of a friend, who 


had just read and warmly admired it.—Georgian Era, 
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CHILDREN. 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory, do we come, 

From God, who is our home, 

Heayen lies about us in our infancy ! 

g = WorDswoRrTH. 

I may begin with the question of Henry IV. of 
France, when found by an ambassador at romps with 
his children, “Are you afather?” If you are, we 
may go on with the game—if not, you must pass to 
the next article. A curious thing itis, this same fact, 
that children in general are only interesting in the 
eyes of those who are parents, while brats in par- 
ticular are held as pests by all but their immediate fa- 
ther and mother. Some light-headed author has 
gompared the rush of children which takes place at 
the conclusion of family dinners, to the incursion of 
the Goths and Vandals. Perhaps it is all true, that 
children out of place are not agreeable; but is any 
thing agreeable that is out of place? Children, ab- 
stracted from the homely details of their management, 
and the anxiety which they always occasion, are a de- 
lightful study—a study, I maintain, fitted alike to en- 
gage the speculations of the philosophic, and the 
affections of the benevolent mind. I cannot, I must 
say, form the idea of a man of extended views and 
sympathies, who does not like children. 

Among the grown-up part cf mankind, there is al- 
ways abundance of envy, hatred, and all uncharitable- 
ness. This fact I consider with reference to the cir- 
cumstances in which men are placed, and I plainly 
conceive that where existence is only to be supported 
by an unceasing struggle, and where self-love is so 
perpetually receiving injury, it is needless to expect 
that men should be much better than they are. In 
children, however, we see no possibility of any rival- 
ship: they are a harmless little people at this moment, 
and we run no chance of being jostled by them in our 
course of life, for many years to come. There is there- 
fore no reason for envy, hatred, or uncharitableness 
with them. On the contrary, in our intercourse with 
children, our self love is undergoing a perpetual com- 
pliment. The appeal which they are constantly mak- 
ing from their own silently conféssed weakness to our 


tacitly acknowledged strength, soothes and delights | 


us. A fellow-creature lies unconsciously abandoned 
to our mercy—unconsciously unable to resist. It asks 
for nothing, for it cannot; but it does not expect 
harm: there is the charm. It imputes to us none of 
our original sins of envy, hatred, and uncharitable- 
ness, but seems to take it for granted that we are 
blanch and stainless like itself. It puts forth its little 
arms to us, with a perfect confidence in our gentler 
and better nature, and we feel it impossible to be evil 
when we are s0 sincerely understood to be good. We 

ive, then, the love and faith that are demanded, and 
press the offenceless type of our original and perfect 
‘nature, with all the hues and a!l the odours of para- 

_ dise rife around it, to our heart of hearts. 

The whole external deportment of a child is delight- 
ful. Its smile—always so ready when there is no dis- 
tress, and so soon recurring when that distress has 
passed away—is like an opening of the sky, showing 
heaven beyond. Tales are told of murderers, who, af- 
ter revelling in the blood of many adults, wereatlength 
arrested by the smile of a child, and suddenly became 
innocent, because they were supposed to be so. The 
grasp of its little hand around one of our fingers—its 
mighty little crow when excited by the playfulness of 
its nurse—its manful spring upon the little woolpack 

‘legs that refuse to bear its weight—are all traits of 
more or less pleasantness. Then, the eye of a child 
—who can look unmoved into that ‘‘ well undefiled,” 
in which heaven itself seems to be reflected! Whe- 

_ ther the gem be of sweet pellucid blue, or of the 

mysterious and unsearchable black, what mean- 
ings unexpressed, unintelligible, reside within; the 
germ of a whole life of feelings and ideas. Human 
nature is familiar in all its bearings to most men; yet 
how novel does every symptom of it appear, as first 
shown forth by a child! Every little imperfect func- 
tion—every step in the attainment of physical power 

—every new trait of intelligence, as they one by one 
arise in the infantine intellect, like the glory of night, 
starting star by star into the sky—is hailed with a 

heart-burst of rapture and surprise, as if we had never 
known any thing socleyer orsocaptivating before. The 
point thus gained is-never lost, 


The darling child is | quite insupportable if it were otherwise. 


reminded perpetually of the idea he lately seemed to 
comprehend, or of the word he seemed nearly able to 
pronounce, or of the little action he attempted to per- 
form ; and thus the whole of his little stock of accom- 
plishments is carefully kept together, liable to a con- 
stant increase. Hosannas of affection celebrate every 
step of his progress towards maturity, and fresh bless- 
ings are showered upon his holy and harmless head, 
for every manifestation of the presence of the god-like 
mind. Nor is this interest in his advance confined to 
those whose daily joy it is to fold him to the beatings 
of a kindred heart. Almost every one who has occa- 
sion to observe the march of infant intellect, feels an 
instinctive satisfaction in the contemplation. It seems, 
indeed, to be part of the grand and wise design, that 
all the mature of the human race should be concerned 
respecting the progress of the young: it is the silent 
working of nature towards the general good. With- 
out a principle of this kind constantly at work—and 
it is always at work, in the attentions of the reflecting 
and grave, as well as in the apparently erenseless 
prattle of the nurse—the moral world would be in 
danger of standing still. 

The love of parents for their children—so far as it 
is not a sentiment arising from the contemplation of 
beauty, or innocence, or helplessness—is a kind of 
self-love. Yet no one ever thinks of imputing to a 
parent, as a fault, that he has a high appreciation of 
his children. ‘The truth is, though in one sense self- 
love, it is, in another, the most generous and self- 
abandoning feeling in nature. The world is also aware 
instinctively, that the fondness of parents for their 
children is necessary for their protection and educa- 
tion ; and, therefore, if there were no other palliation 
of the passion, it would at least be convenient. In 
virtue of these excuses, a parent can indulge in all the 
pleasures of the most intense, devoted, devouring, 
self-appreciation, and yet have none of the usual re- 
proach attending it. fe can admire himself in his 
children, to a greater extent than ever did Narcissus 
in the fountain, and yet there is no chance that he 
changes into a daffodil. He can call himself every 
pretty name in the nurse’s vocabulary, and yet no one 
will ever accuse him of flattering his own person. He 
may fondle and hug himself, till his miniature coun- 
terpart loses both breath and patience; he may ex- 
pend upon his little self a thousand compliments and 
praises ; and yet it will never be insinuated that Mr 
is on uncommonly good terms with Mr 
This, it must be remarked, is one of the compensa- 
tions allowed by Providence for the anxiety and pains 
attendant upon the keeping of a child. 

It is a very common impression, among those who 
are practically unacquainted with children, that there 
is an immense deal of trouble incurred in their ma- 
nagement, There is, no doubt, much trouble; but 
there is also much to alleviate it. Women, to whom, 
as mothers or as nurses, this trouble chiefly falls, 
are rarely heard to complain of it. The labour is 
either kindly and agreeable in itself, or it is re- 
warded by the generous pleasure of knowing that 
those are helped who cannot help themselves. There 
are few duties, it may be said, by which women ap- 
pear to feel less oppressed, than the labour of managing 
children. What is very strange, it seems equally 
lightsome to the hired attendant as to the mother her- 
self, There appears to be a general feeling among 
women that the neglect of or the least cruelty to a 
child, is the most monstrous offence in nature: it is 
the high treason of the sex. In the more refined 
circles of society, where it is convenient to employ-de- 
puties, this certain kindness of every female heart to- 
wards a child is very fortunate: in the lower circles 
it is still moreso. here many mothers are compelled 
to depend much upon the good-will of neighbours for 
the attentions necessary to their families. The infant 
is, indeed, in some measure, the protegé of a little vi- 
cinity, rather than of any individual. It is handed 
about from one hand to another, and kept for a little 
by each, so as to enable the mother to attend to other 
duties that are still more indispensable, such as the 
preparation of her family meals, or perhaps the work 
necessary for obtaining them. There is in this no 
danger for the child, and not much obligation for the 
parents. The poor are in the constant practice of 
performing acts of kindness to each other: they are 
their own best friends ; and their condition would be 
The atten. 


Price Turee Hatrrence. 
tions, therefore, which one neighbour bestows upon 
another’s child, are felt as a very slight burden by the’ 
particular party obliging, while the aggregate of many 
such little favours forms an immense relief to the mo- 
ther. Then, every one knows that if the case were 
her own, as it perhaps may be, the individual whom 
she now obliges would be ready and glad to oblige 
her in turn. If the trouble of managing children had 
in it any thing really disagreeable, this universal sys- 
tem of mutual serviceableness could never obtain 
among the poor. But there is, indeed, no trouble in 
it which is not amply repaid, as is shown in the most 
convincing and beautiful language by Allan Ramsay, 
in a passage of his Gentle Shepherd :— 
J@ny. Oh, ’tisa pleasant thing to be a bride; 

Syne whingeing getts* about the ingle side, 

Yelping for this or that wi’ fashious din ; 

To mak them bratst then ye maun toil and spin. 

Ae wean§ fa’s sick, ane sea’ds itsell wi’ broe, 

Ane breaks his shin, another tynes || his shoe ; 

The Deil gaes our Jock Wabster,4 hame grows hell, 

And Pate misca’s ye waur than tongue can tell. 

Peggy. Yes, ’tis a heartsome thing to be a wife, 

When round the ingle edge young sprouts are rife. 

Gif I’m sae happy, I shall hae delight 

To hear their Jittle plaints, and kecp them right. 

Now, Jenny, can there greater pleasure be 

Than see sic wee tots toolying at your knee, 

When, a’ they ettle at—their greatest wish, 

Is to be made 0’, and obtain a kiss ; 

Can there be toil in tenting day and night 

The like o’ them, when love makes care delight ? 
To this nothing can be added. 

It is surprising how much children tend to huma- 
nise and soften the stern svene of general life. The 
man who is so fortunate as to possess one or more 
children, finds it less easy to be wicked than if he had 
none; and however evilly disposed any man may be, 
he will hardly give way to his wicked tendencies in 
the presence of his children. There is something holy 
inachild. Its innocence puts it in association with 
all gentle and devout feelings; and scarcely any pa- 
rent will venture deliberately to contaminate the 
bright image of heavenly purity, which the father of 
heaven has himself placed under his charge. Hven 
the infidel can never form the wish that his child 
should be the same; he may dare many things, upon 
the peril of his own soul, but he cannot dare to ha- 
zard the-soul of bischild. His own mind may be torn 
by the demons of doubt and error, but he will keep 
his child steadfast if he can, melting nightly at the in- 
fantine prayer, which he cannot offer up himself. If 
a parent has been imprudent, and now suffers the 
bitter effects of his folly, in misfortunes which have 
exposed him to the contempt of mankind, here still 
is aresource. He can steal by night to the couch of 
his children, and, beside the unconscious babes, whose 
fate hangs upon his, and who yet reprove not, in their 
silent innocence, the guilt which has exposed them to 
misery, weep himself into good resolutions, and into 
comfort. 4 

One of the chief sources of a pirent’s pleasure in 
contemplating children, lies in the prospects which it 
is impossible to avoid forming regarding their future 
lives. No parent ever contemplates an unhappy fate 
for his child: all the look-forward is sunny as its own, 
sweet eyes—stainless as its uncorrupted heart. There 
is even hardly any parent who rests content with hop- 
ing that his children will be as fortunate and as happy 
as himself. They must be much more so: they must 
reach heights of distinction far above any he had ever 
presumed to expect for himself. To the parent who 
has occasion to lament his unhappy circumstances in 
life, what treasured consolation there is in these fond 
imaginings! The father, as he broods moodily over 
enterprises blighted, and a spirit confined for immedi- 
ate bread to some narrow scene of action unworthy of 
its energies—one casual glance alights upon the fair 
brow of his child, the bitter present gives way to the 
glorious future, and all his own griefs are repaid by 
the prospective happiness of his offspring. The mo- 
ther, who looks back to the comforts of an early home, 
unhappily exchanged for a scene of care and woe, 
feels, as she bends over her unconscious infant, her 
former happiness arise in the prospects of that en- 
deared being, and is for the time consoled. It is this 
habit of forming flattering anticipations respecting the 
fates of our children, that renders the loss of them in 
infancy so very severe a calamity. In reality, the life 
eh tat cols Si ee ey 

#® Qucrulous brats. + Fire-side. t Clothes, 
Child. { Loses. 
A proverbial expression to imply extreme confusion, 
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of achild is of little value: it has as yet cost little, 
either in care or.expense ; and, unless in particular 
circumstances, it holds but an unimportant place in 
society. Yet it is in this very want of all probation 
of its value, that the poignancy of thé loss chiefly lies. 
We lament it, not at all for what it was at the time 
of its death, but for what it might have been, if it had 
been spared. We often find that the loss of an infant 
is lamented with a more violent and unappeasable 
grief than that of an adult; and this is simply be- 
cause, in the one case, the damage is ascertained, 
and forms but one distinct idea; while, in the other, 
it is arbitrary, vast, beyond imagination. A child is, 
in one sense, a dangerous possession : it is apt to warp 
itself into the vitals of our very soul; so that, when 
God rends it away, the whole mental fabric is shat- 
tered. It should always, then, be borne in mind, 
that life is the more uncertain the nearer its com- 
mencement, and that the beings we are disposed to 
appreciate most are just those whom we are most apt 
to lose. 


The feelings of a parent, regarding a child in dan- 
gerous sickness, are beautifully expressed in the fol- 
lowing poem, which will surprise many readers into 
tears :-— 


Send down thy winged angel, God! 
Amidst this night so wild, 

And bid him come, where now we watch, 
And breathe upon our child. 


She lies upon her pillow, pale, 
And moans within her sleep, 
Or wakeneth with a patient smile, 

And striveth not to weep ! 


How gentle and how good a child 
She is, we know too well, 

And dearer to her parents’ hearts 
Than our weak words can tell. 


We love—we watch throughout the night, 
To aid, when need may be ; 

We hope—and have despair’d at times, 
But now we turn to Thee! 


Send down thy sweet-soul’d angel, God! 
Amidst the darkness wild, 

And bid him soothe our souls to-night, 
And heal our gentle child !* 


When a scene like this is closed by death, what an 
extinction of hopes! No parent, it may be remarked, 
ever thinks he can spare a child. _Whatever be the 
number of his family, he is almost sure to be afflicted 
to exactly a certain degree by the loss of any indivi- 
dual infant; for simply this reason, that every one 
has established its own claim to his affections, by some 
peculiar trait of its appearance or character. It isa 
jJovely and admirable trait of human nature, that. the 
parent is rather apt to appreciate the lost child above 
all the rest. The impossibility of a realisation of his 
hopes regarding that infant, just makes all those hopes 
the brighter, so that the twilight of the child’s dead 
ewistence is more splendid than the broad day of its 
living life. The surviving babes are all more:or less 
connected with the common-place of this world—the 
homeliness of nature; but that fair-haired innocent, 
which went to its place in the blush and dawn of its 
faculties, what might it not have been? ‘Then, the 
stirring grief of parting with that face that was our 
own—that more than friend, though but an infant— 
to break off all the delightful ties of prattling tender- 
ness, that had bound us, even in a few months, to 
that gentle form for ever! A sorrow like this is long 
in being altogether quenched ; it comes in soft gushes 
into the heart for many future years, and subdues us 
in the midst of stronger and sterner feelings. The 
image lives always before usin unchanging infancy, and 
beauty, and innocence; it ever seems to be walking 
in our eyes, as of yore, with its bright curling hair, 
and its lightsome carol ; and we long for heaven, that 
we may enjoy that no-smail portion of its pleasures— 
a restoration to the company of that mortal angel 
which has been reft away. 


eee 


® This exquisite little hymn is extracted from a volume of ex- 
cellent, but, we fear, neglected, poetry, published under the title 
of «* English Songs, and other Small Poems, by Barry Cornwall.” 
The real name of the author, we understand, is Proctor, and in 


him much of the old pure spirit of poetry has revived—the poetry 
of nature and of the affections. 


As a farther specimen of this delightful volume, and akin to the 
subject of the above, we extract 


THE POET’S SONG TO HIS WIFE. 
How many summers, love, 
Have I been thine? 
‘How many days, thou dove, 
Hast thou been mine? 
Time, like the winged wind, 
When ’t bends the flowers, 
Hath left no mark behind, 
To count the hours, 


Some weight of thought, though loth, 
On thee he leaves ; 

Some lines of care round both 
Perhaps he weaves ; 

Some fears—a soft regret 
For joys scaree known; 

Sweet looks we half forget— 
All else is flown ! 


Ah, with what thankless heart 
I mourn and sing ! 

Look, where our chitarsn start, 
Like sudden spring ! 

With tongues all sweet and low, - 
Like a pleasant rhyme, 

They t@ll how much Lowe 
To thee and Time, 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF THE HUMAN BODY. 
Iw explaining the different sources of light and heat, 
we have already stated, that, during the decomposi- 
tion of animal and vegetable matter at the bottom of 
,standing pools, a certain gas is often generated, which 
ignites immediately on coming in contact with common 
atmospheric air. The ignis fatuus, known also by the 
names of the Will 0’ the Wisp, and Jack o’ Lantern, 
is thus occasioned; and the fact of its appearing in 
boggy or marshy districts has given rise to the popu- 
lar superstition that it is an evil sprite endeavouring 
to beguile the traveller into some luckless ditch or 
pond. The aurora borealis, or northern lights, so 
often witnessed in this country, have been attributed 
to the same cause : but we may hereafter explain, that 
this theory does not satisfactorily account for the phe- 
nomenon. However, that a certain combination of a 
gas, called hydrogen, with a proportion of phosphorus, 
forms a compound which takes fire the moment it 
comes in contact with air, we can prove by direct ex- 
periment ;* and, strange to say, notwithstanding its 
apparent incredibility, it would seem that the human 
body itself may become so impregnated with these ele- 
ments, or other inflammable matter, as to take fire 
spontaneously, and be almost entirely consumed. Hu- 
man knowledge is so limited in its extent, that we 
should pause with great circumspection before we 
venture to deny the possibility of any thing ; for facts, 
which at first sight may appear difficult to believe, 
may become subsequently explained on very simple 
principles. Vulgar and ignorant persons can easily 
play the sceptic, and deny the possibility of every thing 
which extends beyond the sphere of their own narrow 
and limited experience ; but it remains for those who 
are possessed of higher philosophy, to receive, with a 
proper spirit, facts sufficiently attested by disinterested 
witnesses, and to explain them afterwards, according 
to the theories which may be suggested by the ad- 
vancement of science. We shall here select a few 
instances of spontaneous combustion, which, we be- 
lieve, have been recorded by witnesses whose veracity 
cannot fairly be impeached, and which remain recorded 

on the best authorities. 

Cornelia Bandi, Countess of Cesina, an Italian lady, 
sixty-two years of age, having felt drowsy one even- 
ing, retired earlier than usual to bed, and was attended 
by her maid until she fell asleep. When the girl on 
the following morning entered her mistress’s apart- 
ment, for the purpose of awakening her, a dreadful 
spectacle presented itself. Atthe distance of four feet 
from the bed there was a heap of ashes, in which the 
head, legs, and arms of the countess alone could be 
traced. The head lay between the legs, but the half 


were entirely consumed. The legs and arms were un- 
injured. This case was communicated to the public 
by Dr Cromwell Mortimer, in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, in 1745. The following is another case, the 
authenticity of which cannot be doubted :—Don G. 
Maria Bertholi, a friar, who lived in Mount Volere, 
went to the fair of Filetto, and having walked about 
all day, retired in the evening to the house of a relation 
at Fenille, to spend the night. Upon his arrival, he 
went direct to his bedroom, and had a handkerchief 
placed between his shoulders, beneath his shirt. In 
a few minutes after having been left alone, a singular 
noise, mingled with cries, was heard from his room ; 
and when the people of the house rushed in, they 
found him on the floor, surrounded by a lambent 
flame, When visited next morning by Joseph Bat- 
taglia, a surgeon of Ponte Basco, the body was found 
much burned ; he lingered in pain and died the fourth 
day afterwards. The details of this case appeared at 
the time in a German periodical. Another instance 
worthy of notice, and the authenticity of which may 


| be relied on, is the following :—Anne Nelis, wife of a 


wine and porter merchant, living in South Frederick 
Street, Dublin, let in her husband, who had been out 
at a party, between twelve and one o’clock on a Sa- 
turday night. After some altercation had taken place 
between them, both being in a state of intoxication, 
Mr Nelis went up stairs to bed, but in a few minutes 
came down, to request his wife to accompany him, an 
invitation which she positively declined, upon which 
he took with him her candle, observing, that if she 
was resolved to sit up, she should do so in the dark. 
Next morning the maid-servant having opened the 
windows of the back parlour, observed something in 
the arm chair in which Mrs Nelis usually sat, which 
she at first sight imagined to have been put there by 
young Nelis, who at the instant entered the room, for 
the purpose of frightening her. Upon examination, 
however, it turned out to be the remains of her 
mistress, which were found in the following state: 


_* To prepare this gas artificially, pour into a glass retort a 
little water, then add a small quantity of caustic potash, and, when 
this is dissolved, drop into the solution a few small pieces of phos- 
phorus. Then place the beak of the retort under water, and apply 
to it the heat of a spirit lamp. The gas immediately appears rising 
in bubbles through the water, and the moment they reach its sur- 
face, and come in contact with the air, they burst into flame. The 
action which here takes place may easily be understood. The gas 
required is a combination of hydrogen gas, with a certain propor- 


;tion of phosphorus, and is therefore called the perphosphureted 


hydrogen. In the experiment before us, we have in the retort, 
water, potash, and phosphorus. Now, water consists of two gases, 
oxygen and hydrogen, and when the heat of the lamp is applied to 
this mixture, the water is decomposed. Its oxygen goes to a part 
of the phosphorus, Forming pteepione and hypophosphorous acids, 
which ynite with the potash, and its hydrogen which remains then 


‘combines with another portion of the phosphorus, and so forms 


this, the perphosphureted hydrogen gas, 


| hole through which the body had fallen. 


of its posterior part, together with the brain and chin, © 


She was seated in the chair at a distance from the 
fire, which appeared to have burned out, with the 
head leaning upon her right hand, and bearing be- 
hind against the wall. The trunk of the body was 
burned to a cinder, as also the clothes which invested 
it; but the region of the pelvis, and the upper and 
lower extremities of the body, had sustained no in- 
jury. Her face had a scorched appearance; but her 
hair and the papers she had put it in, had escaped. 
The back and seat of the chair had not suffered, but 
its arms were charred on the inner side, where in 
contact with the body. With the exception of the 
arms of the chair, the surrounding bodies were not 
injured by the combustion. The room was filled with 
a penetrating and disagreeable odour, which lasted 
many days. Mr Wood also, a Wesleyan clergyman, 
residing in Limerick, relates the following case in the 
Methodist’s Magazine for 1809 :—_Mr O’ Neil, keeper 
of the Fife Pounds Alms-house in the city of Lime- 
rick, was awakened about two o’clock a. mM. by a per- 
son knocking at his door, upon which he rose, and 


| having inquired who knocked, he opened the door, 
| and going with the person who called him into his 


apartment, which lay under Mrs Peacock’s room, he 
found a dead body lying on the ground burning with 
fire, and red as copper, having dropped down from 
the loft; he saw a large hole the size of the dead body 
burned through the boards and ceiling. He instantly 
ran up Stairs, and having broken open Mrs Peacock’s 
room-door, saw in the middle of the room the burned 
Having, 
with assistance, quenched the fire about the hole, he 
examined by what means the body had taken fire, but 
could find no cause. There was no candle or candlé- 
stick near the place; no fire in the grate but what. 
was raked in the ashes, as is the manner of pre- 
serving fire by night; the room was examined, and 
nothing had taken fire but that part of the floor 
diciveh which she had fallen; even a small bas- 
ket made of twigs, and a small trunk of dry wood 
which lay near the hole, escaped, and were not so 
much as touched by the fire.—Here likewise we shall 
add another case on apparently good authority. Mrs 
Stout, widow of a watchmaker, and married a second 
time to a man of the name of Hanna, went to bed one 
evening in apparent health, and was found next morn- 
ing burnt to a cinder, on the floor of her bedroom. 
When discovered, a vapour was still issuing from her 
mouth and nostrils, and those parts of the body, the 
form of which had not been altered, immediately 
crumbled down on being handled. Her chemise and 
nightcap remained uninjured. This case occurred in 
1808, in a place called Coote Hill, in the county of 
Cavan. The subject was a woman about sixty years 
of age, and an inveterate dram-drinker, The Rev. 
Mr Ferguson, of Camden Street, Dublin, has also at- 
tested the following facts :_A woman of about sixty 
years of age, who lived with her brother in the county 
of Down, retired one evening to bed with her daugh- 
ter, both being, as was their constant habit, in a state 
of intoxication. A little before day, some members 
of the family were awakened by an extremely offen- 
sive smoke which pervaded their apartment, and on 
going into the chamber where the old woman and her 
daughter slept, they found the smoke to proceed from 
the body of the former, which appeared to be burning 
with an internal fire. It was as black as coal, and 
the smoke issued from every part of it, The combus- 
tion having been arrested, which was effected with 
difficulty, life was found entirely extinct. Her daugh- 
ter sustained no injury; nor did the combustion ex- 
tend to the bed or bed-clothes, which exhibited no 
other traces of fire than the stains produced by the 
smoke. According to the testimony of one of the re- 
lations, who is represented as a woman of the strictest 
veracity, there was no fire whatever in the room. 

In Germany, France, and Great Britain, so many 
cases of a similar description have occurred, that we 
could easily lay before our readers the details of other 
analogous instances; but the above are sufficient to 
show the curious and remarkable fact, that the human 
body is, in certain conditions, capable of generating a 
gas, which, the moment it comes in contact with air, 
takes fire. This has hitherto happened principally 
to those who have been addicted to ardent spirits ; 
that is, to those whose bodies have, from excessive 
drinking, become saturated with alcohol; and it is 
well known, that, after death, the internal organs of 
such persons—even the brain—will give out the odour 
of spirits. The gas which is thus formed is a com- 
pound of hydrogen and phosphorus. Hydrogen is 
one of the principal constituents of water, and may, 
by the decomposition of water, be easily obtained. 
Now, the human body contains a great quantity of 
water; and phosphorus also, in a certain combina- 
tion with earthy matter, enters into the sina pealatia 
of bones, and other solids of the body. This being 
premised, it is not difficult to understand how in cer- 
tain cases the phosphorus may be set free, so as to 
enter into combination with the hydrogen, producing 
this inflammable gas. Hence it is not necessary to 
apply a spark or flame to the body which becomes so 
ignited ; and only those parts may be destroyed which 
present the requisite proportion of phosphorus; ac- 
cordingly, the clothes of such persons are not destroyed, 
nor does water put out the flame ; because the water 
contains hydrogen, and, being immediately decom. 
posed, its hydrogen unites with an additional propor 
tion of phosphorus, and so renews the gas, which thu: 
spontaneously inflames. Vic D’Azyr, Lecat, Lair; 
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Kopp, Dupuytren, and Marc, have, with many other 
celebrated men, paid particular attention to the phe- 
nomena exhibited during the spontaneous destruction | 
by fire of the human body. Only recently, M. de 
Fontenelle read a paper to the French Academy, in 
which he draws the following general conclusions :— 
1. Spontaneous combustion generally happens to those 
who are habitual drinkers. 

2. Old women are most subject to this calamity. 

3. The combustion is usually general, but sometimes 
very partial; the feet, hands, and the top of. the 
head, are generally the only parts that have been 
preserved. 

4, This kind of burning does not inflame the most 
combustible substances. 

5. Water, instead of diminishing, increases the flame. 

Such are the general facts which have been esta- 
blished on this interesting subject, and the moral we 
wish here to draw from their detail, is simply this— 
that we should all of us hesitate before we dogmatically 
assert any thing to be false, because it does not accord 
with our own experience ; for the progress of sciences 
with which we are at present unacquainted, may ex- 
plain, on very simple principles, the very facts which 

‘appear to us the most startling and incredible. 


THE HAUNTED HEAD. 


‘Ir was yet early in a May morning, in the year 1540, 
when two travellers alighted at the little cabaret, 
known by the sign of ‘‘ Les quatre fils d’Aymon,” at 
the entrance of the forest of Fontainebleau. They rode 

two very sorry horses, and each of them carried a 
package behind his saddle. These were the famous 
Benvenuto Cellini, as mad a man of genius as the sun 
of Italy, which has long been used to mad geniuses, 
ever looked on, and his handsome pupil Ascanio, who 
were carrying some works of art to the King of France 
at Fontainebleau. For particular reasons, Cellini set 

_ out by himself, leaving Ascanio; and he, getting tired 
towards evening, proposed to walk in the forest ; but, 
before setting out, was specially warned to take care, 
in the first place, that the Gardes de Chasse did not 
shoot him instead of a buck ; and in the next, that he 
did not stray too near alarge house, which he would see 
atabout a quarter of an hour’s walk distant to the right 
of the path. ‘This house, the host told him, belonged 
to the Chancellor Poyet, who said he did not choose 
to be disturbed in the meditations to which he devoted 
himself for the good of the state, by idle stragglers, 
To enforce his orders, too, he had an ugly raw-boned 
Swiss for a porter, who threatened to cudgel every one 
who walked too near his garden wall. There was 
also a hint of a poor young lady being shut up in this 
guarded mansion. A long garden, enclosed by a high 
wall, and thickly planted on both sides with trees, which 
entirely concealed its interior from view, was at the 
back ; and it was this which Ascanio first approached, 

He heard a low voice, which he thought was that 
of a woman in distress, and, listening more intently 
and approaching nearer, he was satisfied that his first 
impression was correct. He distinctly heard sobs, and 
such expressions of sorrow as convinced him that the 
person from whom they proceeded was indulging her 
grief alone. A large birch-tree grew against the gar- 

den wall near the place where he stood ; he paused for a 

“moment to deliberate whether he could justify the 
curiosity he felt, when the hint of the hostess that a 
lady was imprisoned there, came across his mind, and 
without farther hesitation he ascended the tree. As- 

* canio looked from the height he had gained, and saw 
a young female sitting on a low garden seat immedi- 
ately below the bough on which he’stood. She was 
weeping. At length, raising her head, she dried her 
eyes, and taking up a guitar which lay beside her, she 
‘struck some of the chords, and played the symphony 
to a plaintive air which was then well known. As- 
canio gazed in breathless anxiety, and wondered that 
one so fair should have cause for so deep a sorrow as she 

"was evidently suffering under. In a colloquy which 

ensued, she exhorted him to fly; told him she was 

‘an orphan whom Poyet wanted to force into marriage ; 
and finally agreed to elope with her young lover, 

Ascanio clasped the maiden in his arms, and once 

Kissed her fair forehead, by way of binding the com- 
pact. HeJlooked up to the wall to consider the best 
means of enabling the lady to scale it, when he saw 
above it a man’s head looking at them. Ascanio at 
first thought they were betrayed, but the expression 
of the face, which he continued to look at, removed 

“his alarm on this head. It was a very fine counte- 
nance, highly intelligent, and uncommonly good hu- 

“moured. It seemed, as well as Ascanio could guess, 

“by the thick beard and mustachios, to belong to a man 
of middle age. He had a long pointed nose, bright 
‘eyes, and very white teeth :.a small cap, just stuck on 
the left side of his head, gave a knowing sort of look 
to his appearance, aud added to the arch expression 

_of his-visage, as he put his finger on his lip to enjoin 

‘Silence, when Ascanio looked up at him. ‘ Hush,” 
the said, “it isa very reasonable bargain on both sides, 
very disinterested, and strongly sworn to, And now, 

‘my children, as I have been a,witness to it, althongh 

“unintentionally, I feel bound to help your escape.” 

_Ascanio hardly knew what answer to make; but as 
the saw it was perfectly indifferent to the stranger, 
who knew the whole of his secret, whether he should 
trust him or not, he resolved to accept his offer, and, 
they immediately set about getting the lady over the 
«wall, ; 


| you stand on the other side of the tree, madam,” he 
| added, putting the lady, whose name was Beatrice, 


While employed on this, three fellows were seen 
stealing round the walls with their swords drawn. 
“ By St Denis, we have been reckoning without our 
host,” cried the stranger; “ they don’t mean to let 
us part thus. Come, my spark,” he said to Ascanio, 
* you will have some service for that sword you wear, 
and which, pray heaven, you know how to use. Do 


Nello,” had made him many enemies. Among others, 
there was a wretched little tailor, who had the honour 
of being employed for some of the Conseillers du Par- 
lement. This tailor became the implacable foe of Cel- 
lini. He took a garret directly opposite his house, 
where he used to watch the motions of the inhabitants 
of ‘Il Piccol Nello ;” and to soften the exasperation 
of his mind, he bestowed on them from morning to 
night all the maledictions his ingenuity could invent. 
He had heard noises proceeding from the monstrous 
plaster head in the courtyard, and even sometimes 
in the dead of the night he had seen two streams of 
light issuing from the great eyes; but as he had no 
notion that Ascanio was then within the head, draw- 
ing by the light of a lamp, or playing on a guitar, 
which he accompanied with his voice, the little tailor’s 


on his horse, “ and if the worst should betide, gallop 
down the path, keeping the high road till you come , 
to Paris; inquire for the nunnery of St Genevieve, 
and give this ring to the abbess, who is a relation of 
mine ; she will ensure your protection.”’ The lady 
received the ring, and, half dead with horror, awaited 
the issue of the contest. The assailants came on with 


|| had adopted of getting possession of the “Il Piccol 


great fury; and as they were three to two, the odds 
were rather in their favour. They consisted of a 
Gascon, Captain Sangfeu, the porter, and a servant, 
who seemed to be inno great hurry to begin the fight : 
they appeared astonished at finding two opponents, 
having seen only Ascanio from the house. They fell 
on, however, in pretty good order. It happened to 
be the lot of the stranger, perhaps because he was the 
bigger man, to encounter the servant and the captain. 
Just as they came up, he loosened his cloak from his 
throat, and, twisting it very lightly round his arm, he 
made as serviceable a buckler as a man should wish 
to use. Upon this he caught the captain’s first blow, 
and dealt in return so shrewd a cut on the serving 
man’s head, as laid him on the forest turf without the 
least inclination to take any farther share in the com- 
bat. The fight was now nearly equal; and, to do 
him justice, the Gascon captain was a fair match for 
most men: the stranger, however, was one to whom 
fighting was evidently any thing but new; and in 
less than five minutes, the captain lay beside the ser- 
vant, so dead, that if all the monks in Christendom 
had sung a mass in his ears, he would not have heard it. 

“ T have owed you this good turn a very long time, 
my gallant Captain Sangfeu. I have not forgotten an 
ill turn that you did me at Pavia, when you did not 
wear the rebel Bourbon’s livery; but there’s an end 
to all, and you die as a soldier should.” And as the 
stranger muttered this, he wiped the blood-drops off 
his own sword, and looked at the fight which was conti- 
nuing between the Swiss and Ascanio, but did not seem 
inclined tointerfere. ‘* Save him, for mercy’s sake !” 
cried the lady. ‘‘ By our Holy Lady,’ he replied, 
JT think he wants no aid. He is making gallant 
play with his slender rapier there against the large 
weapon of the Swiss. You shall see him win you, 
madam, or I have mistaken my man. Well evaded! 
—there he has it !”? he shouted, as Ascanio’s sword 
entered his antagonist’s body, until the shell struck 
against his breast-bone, and the giant fell at the 
youth’s feet. ‘‘ The varlet may get over it,” said the 
stranger, kicking the servant’s body; “‘ but for the 
other two, I’ll be their gage they’ll never come out to 
assassinate honest men on moonlight nights again. 
But away with you,” turning to Ascanio; ‘‘ we shall 
have the whole country up in five minutes; begone!” 
and he held the horse while Ascanio mounted. “ But 
what will you do ?” returned the youth. ‘I am not 
far from home; and if the hunt should become hot, 
Ill get up one of these trees; but. take care of the 
horse ; he’ll carry you six leagues an hour. Goodbye, 
Rabican,” he added, patting the steed’s neck, who 
by his pawing seemed to know his master. 

The lovers did indeed put the speed of this noble 
animal to the test, and his gallop was as wild as if it 
would never end. But on reaching Paris, Ascanio 
was at a loss how to dispose of his faircharge. Cellini 
was at this time living in an old castellated house on 
the left bank of the Seine, which had formed part of 
the Nesle Palace, and which Cellini had called “ Il 
Piccol Nello.’’? Almost all the chambers, excepting 
the few in which they dwelt, were occupied by the 
numerous works in which the artist wasengaged. At 
length Ascanio’s fertile invention suggested to him an 
expedient by which he might ensure an asylum for 
the lady for a short time, at least until he should be 
able to explain the whole affair to Cellini. Among 
the odd whims which from time to time reigned in the 
crazy brain of Cellini, that of making a colossal sta- 
tue of Mars had for a long time been paramount, and 
he had proceeded so far as to.make the head of the 
figure, when some other freak drew off his attention. 
This head was about as large as the cottage of a Lon- 
don ruralist, and occupied a large space in the court- 
yard of “Il Piccol Nello.’’ The frame was made of 
solid timber, and the outside covered with a very thick 
plaster, which was moulded into the form of a gigan. 
tic face, representing the aspect of the God of Battles ; 
and avery terrible affair to look upon it was. Ascanio, 
who had often been much annoyed by the discordant 
noises with which his master conducted his labours, 
and no less by the incessant talking of the old house- 
keeper Catharine, had founda refuge from both in the 
cavity of this head, where he had formed a very con- 
venient, and not a very small apartment. Here he used 
to study painting and music, both of which he loved 
far better than either sculpture or working in gold; 
and he had been wise enough never to tell Cellini or 
any other person of this retreat. He entered it easily 
by a chasm from the ground ; and a small ladder, which 
he had placed withinside, conducted him to his cham- 
ber. * 

Cellini’s oddities, and the unceremonious method he 


fears and malice induced him to spread a report that 
Cellini was an enchanter, and that the “Testa di 
Marti” he had made was some demoniacal contrivance 
which he had animated for the destruction of the good 
city of Paris. Not content with reporting this through- 
out the quarter in which he dwelt, he told it among 
all the lacquies -ef all the conseillers he knew, until 
at length the story of the Devil’s Head in “Il Piccol 
Nello” was as well known as any other current lie in 
the city. In this chamber Beatrice was placed. 

Meanwhile, the chancellor had found his bullies 
where Ascanio left them, but could persuade none of 
the three to tell him what had brought them into so 
sad a plight; and for this reason—two of them were 
dead, and the other was so faint, from the loss of blood, 
that he could not speak, and seemed very likely to fol- 
low his companions. The chancellor, however, pur- 
sued the fugitives, resolved, in his rage, to devote the 
youth to utter ruin, as soon as he should catch him; 
and in the mean time he proposed to glut his rage by 
sacrificing Benvenuto Cellini, who, as we said before, 
had made himself many enemies. Aware of Cellini’s 
favour with the king, he was obliged to tread warily ; 
but the superstition of that age rendered a charge of 
sorcery too grave to be parried. The haunted head was 
therefore made the hinge on which the artist’s ruin 
was to turn; and the Duchess d’Estampes, the king’s 
mistress, and his majesty’s confessor, both enemies of 
Cellini, entered into the confederacy against him. The 
confessor believed in all the legends of the Romish 
church, and thought it highly probable that a man who 
could execute such beautiful sculptures as Cellini had 
exhibited on the preceding day, must be in league with 
the devil. When, therefore, the chancellor began to 
tell his story, these two worthy personages chimed in, 
and backed his villanous project so well, that the good- 
natured king was diverted from his first intention, 
which had been to kick the chancellor, and to leave 
the confessor and the sultana (the only two persons in 
the world of whom he had ever been afraid) to them- 
selves. He said he would see Cellini, who had staid 
all night in the palace by his orders; and the artist 
was accordingly sent for. 

‘*How now, Cellini,” said the monarch, as he ap- 
proached, ‘‘ did I send for you to Paris that you should 
bring with you troops of fiends and demons, who, it 
is said, help you in your works ?” ‘I have no devils 
to help me in my work,” said Cellini, “but your mae 
jesty’s subjects; and if my great countryman, Alig. 
hieri, were to lead me through all the darkest places 
in the Inferno, I could not find worse fiends.” “But 
here,”’ said the king, holding out the papers, “‘ two 
men swear that you have a head of the devil in ‘Il 
Piccol Nello,’ and that the whole of the neighbour- 
hood is infested by his legions, to the disturbance of 
the public trenquillity, and the great scandal of our 
holy church.”” The confessor crossed himself, ‘I 
abjure the devil and his power,” said Cellini, crossing 
himself with no less fervour; ‘‘and, next to them, I 
hate and abhor the villains who have thus slandered 
me ito your gracious majesty. Give me to know their 
names, and I swear they shall be better acquainted 
‘with the real devil ere long.” The king decided on 
examining into the matter personally; but Ascanio 
had married the fair Beatrice before the royal com- 
mission got to Paris, and was going to restore the 
stranger’s horse, according to the directions he had 
received, at the time it arrived at the Testa di Marti, 
wherein the bride was lodged. 

The consternation of Beatrice may be better ima- 
gined than described, when she heard the arrival of 
so many strangers ; but it was increased to an almost 
intolerable degree as she listened to the conversation 
which ensued, and heard the odious voice of her op- 
pressor the chancellor. She could not see any of the 
persons, unless she looked out at the eyes of the figure, 
and this she dared not.do lest she should discover her- 
self. ‘‘ And this,” said the king, “is what they call 
the Devil’s Head?” ‘* Who calls it so ?” asked Cel- 
lini, fiercely ; ‘‘it isthe head of Mars, and whoever 
has called it the head of the devil, is an ass and a 
liar'!”’ ‘Patience, good Benevenuto,” said the king ; 
“let us hear what they have to say against the head, 
which seems to be a very fine work of art, whether it 
has been wrought by man or demon.” The chancel- 
lor, who had taken care on the journey to mature his 
plans, now produced the little tailor, who saw here a 
glorious opportunity of being revenged on his formi- 
dable antagonist. He therefore began a long story, 
every third word of which was a lie, about the sights 
he had seen, and the sounds he had heard, in and 
about this dreadful head. He had often seen the foul 
fiend himself go in and out, he said; he had heard 
the devils performing the sacred offffe of mass back- 
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wards; he had seen flames issue from the mouth; and 
no longer ago than last night, as he was a Christian 
and a tailor, he swore that he had seen two fiends 
enter the head, immediately after which it was seen 
to roll its fiery eyes in a manner truly horrible and 
awful. 

It would be impossible to convey any adequate no- 
tion of the extravagances which Cellini committed, 
while this little idiot was uttering his lies. If he had 
not been restrained, he would have killed him on the 
spot; he roared all sorts of imprecations, he cursed 
every tailor that had been on the earth since the crea- 
tion, and then adding all those curses together, he 
heaped them in a lump on the head of the particular 
tailor then before him: in short, he acted so whimsi- 
cal a madness, that the king laughed until his sides 
ached. The chancellor, however, took up the matter 
in a much more serious light. He said it was evi- 
dent, from the relation of the witness, that some foul 
deeds were practised, and that the head ought to be 
exorcised; never doubting, that if he could once gain 
the assistance of the clergy, they would invent some 
pretext on which Cellini might be sent to prison, 
knowing that their influence with the king was much 
greater than his own. The confessor fell into this 
scheme readily, and said he did not doubt that there 
was a spirit in the head, and repeated that it ought 
to be exorcised. The king had no objection to this ; 
and as he had already enjoyed the farce so far, he 
wished to see it played out. Some of the brethren of 
the neighbouring Carmelite church were sent for, in 
all haste, and preparations made for the exorcising. 
The confessor directed a large stick of fagots, which 
stood in a corner of the yard, to be laid around the 
head; because, he said, the application of fire was 
always necessary to dislodge a spirit so malignant as 
that appeared to be which had taken up its abode in 
this structure. The preparations were soon made, 
and a torch applied, when a faint shriek was heard to 
issue from the head. Ali the bystanders looked aghast ; 
the priests crossed themselves; even the king looked 
grave; Cellini’s hair stoodon end; and the tailor ran 
away. At this moment Ascanio had returned from 
the park, and learning from a bystander that they 
were about to exorcise the Magic Head, at the Ita- 
lian sculptor’s, because there was a spirit in it, he 
rushed in just time enough to dash the torch from the 
hand of the lay brother of the Carmelites, who was 
applying it, and whom he knocked down, at the same 
time tramping out the fire, which had begun to catch 
one of the fagots. 

“ Fiends! monsters!” he cried, ‘‘ advance one 
step, and your lives shall be the forfeit!” Beatrice 
heard his voice, and, almost fainting with terror, 
she rushed out, and threw herself into his arms. 
Supporting her with his left arm, and holding out his 
sword with his right, he continued to menace all who 
should approach. ‘‘ What means all this?” cried 
the king. But Ascanio was too much busied in en- 
couraging the terrified girl, to listen to the question. 
The old chancellor, however, who recognised Beatrice 
instantly, now thought that his plan had succeeded 
even beyond his expectation. ‘‘ My gracious liege,” 
he cried, ‘‘this maiden is a ward of mine, whose per- 
son I require to be instantly restored tome; the youth 
I charge with having, in company with others, slain 
three of my household, and having carried off the 
maiden by force.’’ ‘It is false,’ cried Beatrice, as 
she threw herself franticly at the king’s feet ;. ‘‘ they 
were killed in fair combat, and I went willingly with 
him to seek protection from the cruelty of that vicious 
tyrant. Here, at your majesty’s knees, Limplore your 
pity and protection.” ‘‘ But what says the youth ?” 
asked the king of Ascanio, who had been gazing on 
him in almost stupifying astonishment. He saw be- 
fore him, in the person of the gallant Francis, the 
stranger who had so generously aided him in the fo- 
rest of Fontainebleau. ‘‘ Has he any witness besides 
that maiden, who is too deeply interested in this mat- 
ter, to prove that he killed his antagonist in fair fight ?” 
“ He is one of a band of murderers and ravishers,”’ 
cried the chancellor in a rage; ‘‘he has no witness.” 
“ Thou art a liar, though thou wert a thousand chan- 
cellors,”’ replied the youth; ‘‘ and since peaceful men 
like thee do not make war but on weak maidens, I 
defy thee by thy champion. No, my liege,’ he added, 
turning to the king, and kneeling, ‘I have no wit- 
ness.save God and your majesty.” ‘ And may every 
honest man have witnesses as good in time of need, 
to oppose to perjurers and lawyers! He is no mur- 
derer, chancellor !—by my holy patron, Saint Dennis, 
I believe he could himself have killed those three mur- 
derous villains whom thou didst retain; but know, 
that I helped him—that I cut the throat of that trai- 
tor Sangfeu, whom, in spite of me, thou didst cherish, 
to do deeds which thy black heart planned, but dared 
not achieve. I helped him to carry off the maiden, 
thy dead friend’s daughter, whom thou didst basely 
oppress ; and if he had not been there, I had done it 
myself.” 

The kirfg and his train then departed, leaving the 
young people with Cellini, whom the disgrace of the 
chanceller had put into mighty good humour. He 
made Ascanio tell him the story of the fight in the fo. 
rest over and over again ; he kissed Beatrice, and called 

her his child ; he forbade all work in “‘ I] Piccol Nello”’ 
for a week; had the wedding celebrated with great 
magnificence; and said, that of all the works he had 
ever produced, none had made him so happy as lia 
Testa DI Mart1,—Hommage aur Dames. 


THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. 
Towanrps the end of the sixteenth century, a young 
Scotsman travelled on the Continent, and appears to 
have’ possessed learning and accomplishments greater 
than might have been expected at his age; which 
were so well appreciated by his contemporaries, that 
he has ever since passed by the name of the Admira- 
ble Crichton. By this designation he is known to 
many who are wholly ignorant of the supposed ex- 
cellent qualities on account of which he acquired it. 
His is a great name to boast of, but nobody can tell 
why. What great or meritorious action did he per- 
form? what useful invention did he bequeath to his 
country ? what valuable work did he compose? We 
ask in vain; for no one ever heard his name men- 
tioned in connection with any of these things, nor in- 
deed in connection with any thing else but the word 
Admirable. 

It so happens that there is one point in which we 
can judge of the abilities of this wonderful person. 
He was as celebrated for his proficiency in the poetic 
art, as for his oratorical powers and his profound ac- 
quaintance with almost every branch of knowledge. 
Some fragments of his productions have been pre- 
served, which are printed in the appendix to his life, 
written by Mr Tytler; and we are fairly entitled to 
suppose that these were the parts best worth preserv- 
ing. What indications of extraordinary genius are 
to be discovered in these precious relics ? Our readers 
shall have the opportunity of deciding for themselves, 
By the translation which we present of the Ode to Lo- 
renzo Massa, it will be seen that it has no pretensions 
to any thing like poetical fire. Crichton’s biographer 
has indeed pronounced it to be ‘‘a little lyric poem, 
which, for classic elegance, might do honour to anyage 
of modern Latin poetry ;”? and Lord Woodhouselee has 
called it ‘a beautiful specimen of the lyric style of writ- 
ing.” But however willing to acquiesce in the deci- 
sion of these critics, we have been unable to discover 
in this ode any of the glowing thoughts which might 
have been supposed necessary to prompt so high an 
eulogium. It appears merely a commonplace copy of 
verses, neatly enough expressed, addressed to a great 
man in order to bespeak his favour. In the original 
Latin, the use of which language, with its dignified 
and sonorous flow, has acquired the fame of inspira- 
tion for many a meagre grammarian, the want of the 
“living power’’ of poetry is not so easily detected, so 
much attention is required to ascertain, in the first 
place, the accuracy of the rhythm and the degree of 
felicity displayed in the use of idiomatic expressions. 
It is the characteristic of a certain species of spurious 
wit, that it cannot be transferred to another language ; 
and perhaps no bad criterion of general excellence is, 
whether it will bear translation. Brought to this 
test, the ode to Massa is found greatly deficient ; but 
it is worth perusing, for the satisfaction of knowing ex- 
actly what are the true merits of that man who has 
been elevated into so mysterious and unaccountable a 
reputation. The ode is such that it will be none the 
worse of a few words to explain the occasion of it. 
Soon after his arrival in Venice, in 1580,” says Mr 
Tytler, ‘“‘Crichton was publicly introduced to the 
Doge and the Senate, in whose presence he made an 
oration, of which the eloquence was so brilliant, and 
the manner of delivery so perfectly graceful, that, in 
the words of Imperialis, he was esteemed a prodigy of 
nature. He afterwards disputed upon different sub- 
jects of theology, philosophy, and the mathematics, 
before the most eminent professors of the city, and an 
immense concourse of people, who, attracted by the 
high reputation which he had acquired, now flocked 
from all quarters to hear him. A great and general 
impression seems to have been made at Venice, by his 
uncommon learning, his engaging manners, and va- 
rious accomplishments.”” It seems to have been after 
these public displays of his talents that he addressed 
the ode to Lorenzo Massa, secretary to the Venetian 
Republic, as in the sixth stanza there is an allusion 
to the favourable reception he experienced from the 
“ coetus,” or assembly that attended his disputations, 
and to the numerous friends that these procured him. 
It was to bespeak the favour of the secretary, as an 
individual patron, that the following ode was writ- 
ten :— 

TO LORENZO MASSA. 
When I had left my Scottish home, 
O’er seas and distant climes to roam, 
Fired by a strong desire to view, 
Unwonted scenes and cities new ; 
The Muses their blest guidance gave 
Across the fiercely rushing wave, 
Follow’d my devious footsteps still, 
And keep me safe from every ill ; 
As did the Cyprian queen of yore 
Attend her son by sea and shore, 
His guide and solace still the same, 
Through threats of hostile sword and flame. 
Nor, should I scorching deserts brave, 
Or farthest Gaditanian wave, 
Or stray through savage Indian brake, 
Would they their votary forsake. 
But, the rough ocean’s dangers o’er, 
See me on friendly Adria’s shore ; 
My home left, and its chilly sky, 
To be the guest of Italy. 
Nor did the assembly, learn’d and wise, 
Me, a poor wanderer, despise ; 
The muses still their care prolong; 
And place me ’mid a generous throng— 
My brethren in the love of song. 


Massa, the glory of a famous line ! 

Sole sharer of the cares of state ! 

In thee the highest virtues sbine, 

And wealth combines to make thee great. 
Since, then, thou art the muse’s friend, 
On whom their favours they bestow-: 
That favour which thou dost extend 

To all who love them, to me show. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
SIR HENRY RAEBURN. ‘ 


THE subject of the present memoir may be considered 
as the founder of the resident school of Scottish paint- 
ing. Scotland had not failed to produce artists of 
eminence, both in history and portrait. Among the 
latter, Jameson, called sometimes the Scottish Van- 
dyke, and Allan Ramsay, son of the poet, hold most 
respectable places. Their country, however, did not 
afford patronage adequate to their merits; and they 
were obliged to seek employment and distinction in 
the sister metropolis. During the last half century, 
however, the progress of wealth and taste led to a sen- 
sible improvement in this particular; and during the 
early life of Mr Raeburn, David Martin, though an 
artist of only secondary talent, and not to be compared 
to his two predecessors in the art, had obtained very 
considerable employment in Edinburgh. 

Henry Raeburn was born on the 4th of March 1756, 
and was the son of Mr William Raeburn, a respect. 
able manufacturer at Stockbridge, then a village about 
amile distant from Edinburgh, though, in consequence 
of the great extension of that city, it has now become 
a closely contiguous suburb. While yet a child, he 
had the misfortune to lose both his parents; but this 
want was supplied to him, as much as it could be, by 
his elder brother William, who succeeded to the busi« 
ness, and avted to him always the part of a father. 
We understand that Sir Henry, during his youthful 
education, did not discover any particular propensity 
to the art in which he was destined so remarkably to 
excel. It was only observed, at the class of arithmetic, 
when the boys were amusing themselves in drawing 
figures on their slates, that his displayed a very strik- 
ing superiority to those of the other boys; but this 
did not lead any farther. In other respects, he was 
distinguished by the affection of his companions, and 
formed at that early period intimacies with some of 
those distinguished friends whose regard accompanied: 
him through life. Amongst this number was the Lord 
Chief Commissioner Adam. 

The circumstances of young Raeburn rendering it 
urgent that he should, as early as possible, be enabled 
to provide for his own support, he was accordingly, at 
the age of fifteen, apprenticed to an eminent goldsmith 
in Edinburgh. It was soon after this that he began 
to paint miniatures. In what manner this taste first 
showed itself, is not exactly known; but it certainly 
was altogether spontaneous, without lesson or exainple, 
and without even having ever seen a picture. His 
miniatures were executed, however, in such a manner 
as drew immediate attention among his acquaintances. 
His master then took him to see Martin’s pictures, the 
view of which altogether astonished and delighted him, 
and made an impression which was never effaced. 
He continued to paint miniatures; they were much 
admired, and were soon in general demand. His time 
was fully occupied, and he generally painted two in 
the week. As this employment of course withdrew 
his time from the trade, an arrangement was made, by 
which his master received part of his earnings, and 
dispensed with his attendance. 

In the course of his apprenticeship, young Raeburn 
began to paint in oil, and on alargescale. ‘To aid him 
in this task, he obtained from Martin the loan of several 
pictures to copy; but that painter did not contribute 
advice or assistance in any other shape; and having 
once unjustly accused the young student of selling one 
of the copies, Raeburn indignantly refused any farther 
accommodation of this nature. Having begun, how- 
ever, to paint large oil pictures, he soon adopted them 
in preference to miniatures, a style which he gradually 
gave up; nor did his after manner retain any trace of 
that mode of painting. 

At the expiration of his apprenticeship, Mr Raeburn 
became professionally a portrait painter. At the age 
of twenty-two, he married a daughter of Peter Edgar, 
Esq. of Bridgelands, with whom he received some for- 
tune. Ambitious still farther to improve in his art, 
he repaired to London, where he introduced himself 
and his works to the notice of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
That great man instantly saw all that the young Scots. 
man was capable of, gave him the kindest reception, 
and earnestly advised him to enlarge his ideas by a 
visit to Italy. He even offered, had it been necessary, 
to supply him with money.’ Mr Raeburn accordingly 
set out for Rome, well furnished with introductions 
from Sir Joshua to the most eminent artists and men 
of science in that capital. He spent two years in 
Italy, assiduously employed in studying those great 
works of art with which that country abounds. He 
travelled with all practicable expedition to and from 
Italy, without stopping at Paris, or at any other place. 

His powers now fully matured, Mr Raeburn re. 
turned, in 1787, to his native copntry, and immedi- 
ately established himself at Edinburgh. Having taken 
apartments in George Street, he came at once into full 
employment as a portrait painter. Martin, who was 
still. on the field, soon found himself eclipsed, and ‘re- 
tired. Raeburn became the only portrait painter of 
eminence; and he continued always decidedly the first, 
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notwithstanding the able artists who have since risen | 
in Edinburgh, to adorn both that and other branches 
of the art. 2 Ei 

A life spent in one place, and in uniform application 
to professional pursuits, affords few materials for narra- 
tive. Thereal history of Mr Raeburnis that of his paint- 
ing; but his, unfortunately, only himself could fully 
have given. Having stored his mind with ideas drawn 
from the purest school of modern art, he was indebted 
for his subsequent improvement solely to his own re- 
flections, and the study of nature. He was never in 
the habit of repairing to London ; and, indeed, he did 
not visit that metropolis above three times, nor did he 
reside in it altogether more than four months.’ He 
was thus neither in the habit of seeing the works of 
his contemporaries, nor the English collections of old 
pictures. Whatever disadvantage might attend this, 
it never stopped the career of his improvement. Pro- 
bably, indeed, it had the effect of preserving that ori- 
ginality which formed always the decided character of 
his productions, and kept him free from being tram- 
melled by the style of any class of artists. Perhaps, 
also, the elevation and dignity of style which he al- 
ways maintained, might be greatly owing to his ex- 
_clusive acquaintance with the works of the Italian 
masters. In English collections, the Dutch speci- 
mens are necessarily so prominent, both as to number 
and choice, that a familiar acquaintance’ with them 
must be apt to beget a taste for that homely truth 
and minute finishing in which their merit consists. : 

‘The first excellence of a portrait, and for the absence 
of which nothing can atone, must evidently be its re- 
semblance. In this respect, Sir Henry’s eminence 
was universally acknowledged. In the hands of the 
best artists, there must, in this part of their task, be 
something precarious; but in a vast majority of in- 
stances, his resemblances were most striking. They 
were also happily distinguished, by being always the 
most favourable that could be taken of the individual, 
and were usually expressive, as well of the character 
as of the features. ‘This desirable object was effected, 
not by the introduction of any ideal touches, or any 
departure from the strictest truth, but by selecting 
and drawing out those aspects under which the fea- 
tures appeared most dignified and pleasing. He made 

-it his peculiar study to bring out the mind of his sub- 
jects. His penetration quickly empowered him to 
discover their favourite pursuits and topics of conver- 
sation. Sir Henry’s varied knowledge and agreeable 
manners then easily enabled him, in the course of the 
sitting, to lead them into an animated discussion on 
those ascertained subjects. As they spoke, he caught 
_ their features, enlivened by the strongest expression 
_ of which they were susceptible. While he thus made 
the portrait much more correct and animated, his sit- 
ters had a much more agreeable task than those who 
were pinned up for hours in a constrained and inani- 
mate posture, and in a state of mental vacuity. So 

, agreeable, indeed, did many of the most distinguished 
and intelligent among them find his society, that they 
courted it ever after, and studiously converted the ar- 
tist into a friend and acquaintance. 

Besides his excellence in this essential quality of 
portrait, Sir Henry possessed also, in an eminent de- 

_gree, those secondary merits which are requisite to 
constitute a fine painting. His drawing was correct, 
his colouring rich and deep, and his lights well dis- 
posed. There was something bold, free, and open, in 
the whole style of his execution. The accessories, 
whether of drapery, furniture, or landscape, were 
treated with elegance and spirit, yet without that 
elaborate and brilliant finishing which makes them 
become principals. These parts were always kept in 
due subordination to the human figure; while of it, 
the head came always out as the prominent part. Ani- 
mals, particularly that noble species the horse, were 
_introduced with peculiar felicity; and Sir Henry’s 
equestrian portraits are perhaps his very best perform- 
ances. The able manner in which the animal itself 
was drawn, and in which it was combined with the 
-human figure, were equally conspicuous. 

Sir Henry painted portraits of most of the celebrated 
individuals by whom Scotland. has been illustrated 
during the last forty years. 

Sir Henry did not devote any part of his attention 
either to historical or tolandscape painting. His em- 
ployment as a portrait painter was constant, and his 
leisure hours were devoted to other pursuits. Al- 
though his pieces were carefully finished, yet he 
painted with uncommon expedition. His firm and 
sure touch enabled him to execute at once what others 
effected only by successive trials and operations. 
Even Sir Thomas Lawrence, we understand, has 
been heard to say, that though he received a higher 
price for his pictures, he was worse paid for his time 
than Raeburn. An advice which Sir Henry received 
at Rome from Mr Byers, a gentleman of great taste, 
and to which he invariably adhered, was, never to 
copy any object whatever from memory. Whether it 
was the principal figure or the minutest accessory, he 
had it always before him; and to the strict observance 
of this rule, he ascribed, in a great measure, his con- 
tinued improvement, and the genuine and natural 
character which his pictures always preserved. 

The active mind of Sir Henry was by no means 
confined within the circle of his profession. Indeed, 
those who best knew him, conceived that the eminence 
to which he attained in it was less the result of any 
exclusive propensity, than of those general powers of 
mind which would have led to excellence in any pur- 


suit to which he had directed his attention. Though 
in a great degree self-taught, his knowledge was varied 
and extensive. His classical attainments were consi- 
derable ; but mechanics and natural philosophy formed 
the favourite objects of his study. To these, in a par- 
ticular manner, he devoted the leisure of his evenings, 
when not interrupted by the claims of society. Sculp- 
ture was also an object of his peculiar study; and so 
great was his taste for it, that at Rome he at onetime 
entertained the idea of devoting himself to that noble 
art, as a profession, in preference to painting. A me- 
dallion of himself, which he afterwards executed, sa- 
tisfied all men of taste who saw it that he would have 
attained to equal excellence in this art, had he made 
it the object of his choice. 

Few men were better calculated to command respect 
in society than Sir Henry Raeburn. His varied know- 
ledge, his gentlemanly and agreeable manners, an ex- 
tensive command of anecdote, always well told and 
happily introduced, the general correctness and pro- 
priety of his whole deportment, made him be highly 
valued by many of the most distinguished individuals 
in Edinburgh, both as a companion and as a friend. 
His conversation might be said, in some degree, to re- 
semble his style of painting—there was the same ease 
and simplicity, the same total absence of affectation of 
every kind, and the same manly turn of sense and 
genius. But we are not aware that the humorous 
gaiety and sense of the ludicrous, which often en- 
livened his conversation, ever guided his pencil. 

Sir Henry Raeburn, like Raphael, Michael An. 
gelo, and some other masters of the art, possessed the 
advantages of a tall and commanding person, and a 
noble and expressive countenance. He excelled at 
archery, golf, and other Scottish exercises ; and it 
may be added, that, while engaged in painting, his 
step and attitudes were at once stately and graceful. 

The mental qualities of this excellent man corres- 
ponded with the graces of his conversation and exte- 
rior. By those who most intimately knew him, he is 
described as uniting in an eminent degree the quali- 
ties which command genuine esteem. His attendance 
on the duties of religion was regular and exemplary. 
In domestic life, he appeared peculiarly amiable. 
Though so much courted in society, he seemed always 
happiest at home, in the bosom of his family and of 
his grandchildren; and he was sure to unbend him- 
self by mingling in their youthful sports. To young 
men who were entering the arduous career of art, he 
showed himself always a most active and generous 
friend. Whether acquainted or not, they were welcome 
to come to him, and were sure of his best advice and 
assistance. Notwithstanding his extensive engage. 
ments and pursuits, a large proportion of his time was 
always spent in rendering these kind offices. When 
unable to command time during the day, he would 
engage them to come to him early in the morning. In 
passing sentence on the works of his brother artists, 
he evinced the most liberal candour, and, even where 
unable to bestow praise, was scarcely ever heard to 
blame. 

The merit of Sir Henry was amply acknowledged, 
both by literary societies and by those formed for the 
promotion of art. He became a member of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, of the Imperial Academy of 
Florence, of the Academy of New York, and of the 
South Carolina Academy. On the 2d of November 
1812, the Royal Academy of London elected him an 
associate ; and on the 10th of February 1815, they 
named him an academician. This honour was con- 
ferred in a manner quite unprecedented, not having 
been preceded by any application whatever ; while in 
general it is the result of a very keen canvass, and at 
that very time the candidates were particularly nu- 
merous, 

The time was come, however, when the talents of 
the artist were to meet a still more brilliant and im- 
posing homage. His Majesty, in the course of that 
visit which left so many grateful recollections in the 
mind of his Scottish subjects, determined to show his 
esteem for the fine arts by a special mark of honour 
conferred on the most distinguished of their professors. 
This view was happily fulfilled by conferring on Mr 
Raeburn the dignity of knighthood. So far was this 
from having been the result of any application, that 
Mr Raeburn had not the remotest idea of it till the 
evening before, when he received a letter from Mr 
Peel, announcing the royal intention, and requesting 
him to meet his Majesty next day at Hopetoun-house. 
The ceremony was performed in the great saloon, 
amid a numerous assemblage of company, and with 
the sword of Sir Alexander Hope. 

The honour thus conferred on Sir Henry being 
completely sanctioned by public opinion, conferred 
equal credit on the bestower and receiver. His bro- 
ther artists, instead of being moved with any feeling 
of envy, considered it as a noble tribute, which threw 
new lustre on themselves and their profession. These 
sentiments they expressed by a public dinner given to 
Sir Henry on the 5th of OctoDer. 

Sir Henry received afterwards the appointment of 
portrait painter to his Majesty for Scotland ; a nomi- 
nation, however, which was not announced to him 
till the very day when he was seized with his last ill- 
ness. The King, when conferring the dignity of 
knighthood, had expressed a wish to have a portrait 
of himself painted by this great artist ; but Sir Henry’s 
numerous engagements prevented him from visiting 
the metropolis for that purpose. It reflects great ho- 
nour on the subject of this memoir, that he never 


‘in life, and Lady Raeburn survives him. 


gave way to those secure and indolent habits which 
advanced age and established reputation are so apt to 
engender. He continued, with all the enthusiasm of 
a student, to seek and to attain farther improvement. 
The pictures of his two or three last years are unques- 
tionably the best that he ever painted. But perhaps 
the most interesting part of his recent works consists 
in a series of half-length portraits of eminent Scots- 
men, which, during this period, he executed for his 
private gratification, 

This amiable and excellent man was suddenly af- 
fected with a general decay and debility, not accom- 
panied by any visible complaint. This state of illness, 
after continuing for about a week to baffle all the ef- 
forts of medical skill, terminated fatally on the 8th 
July 1823, when he had reached the agé of 67. 

Public honours were rendered to his memory both 
in Edinburgh and London. 

Sir Henry, as we already observed, married early 
He had 
two sons, the elder of whom, Peter, a most promising 
youth, who inherited his father’s genius, died at the 
early age of nineteen. Henry, the second son, is mar- 
ried, and has a family. From his society his father 
always derived peculiar gratification, and with the 
affectionate disposition which distinguished him, had 
entirely adopted his family as his own. During the 
whole period of their joint lives, they lived under the 
same roof.—Annual Obituary. 


VARIETIES OF THE HUMAN RACE. 


In a certain point of view, man is one distinct crea« 
ture; the rational sovereign of all other animals. te 
is found, however, that there are at least three kinds 
of men on the face of the earth; each of which kinds 
is different in many respects from the rest; and that 
even of these three kinds there are many subdivisions, 
and also some curious mixtures. 

Upon the whole, the general tradition of Christen- 
dom, that the three departments of the old continent, 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, were divided among Noah's 
sons, Japhet, Shem, and Ham, gets some countenance 
from the scientific inquiries into this curious subject. 
The three races are called by learned men, Cauca- 
sians, Mongolians, and Negroes; and in general they 
are to this day respectively confined, with slight ex. 
ceptions, to Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

The Caucasians, who inhabit nearly the whole af 
Europe, may be called the fair race. They take their 
name from the mountains of Caucasus, which lie be- 
tween the Caspian and the Black Sea, and where the 
very finest and most beautiful specimens of the hu. 
man race are still to be found among the people call. 
ed Circassians. Perhaps the name Caucasians was 
only applied by scientific men to the fair races of En- 
rope, because the people about Caucasus appeared to 
be the perfection of that branch of mankind, and be. 
cause every variety appeared to have been a departure 
from that standard. The general features of the Cau- 
casian race are, an oval shape of the head, white skins, 
and hair of every shade of colour. In respect of men. 
tal power, they seem to have been intended to assere 
a mastery over all other races, for they have ever 
been in the front rank of civilisation. In the Cam. 
casian mind, philosophy, science, and the arts, have 
found a genial home for upwards of thirty centuries ; 
while the other races have remained in little better 
than their original barbarism. The Caucasians ap- 
pear as if they had dispersed from their original coun- 
try along both sides of the Mediterranean. On the 
southern shore of that sea, they are traced by analo- 
gies of language in the Assyrians, the Chaldeans, the 
Arabs; in the Phoenicians, the Jews, and the Abys~ 
sinians, who were Arabian colonies ; and probably im 
the ancient Egyptians. This last branch seems to 
have been inclined, in a remarkable degree, to mysti~ 
cism: from it have sprung those religions, the influ- 
ence of which has proved the most widely extended 
and most durable. Science and literature have flau- 
rished occasionally among these people, but always 
clothed in strange and mystic guise, and obscured by 
a highly figurative diction. Besides the shoot thus 
sent into Africa, another was sent into the large Asia- 
tic peninsula of Hindostan, which has since been subs 
dued by a totally different branch from the distant 
islands of Britain, so that, in all probability, these al- 
lied races of people will yet again mingle their bload, 
after having been apart for thousands of years. Part 
of the same great branch extended along the northern 
shores of the Mediterranean, into Greece, Italy, and 
Germany. Hence it is found that there is a likeness 
between the Hindostanee language and the classi- 
cal tongues of ancient Greece and Rome, as also the 
German language, which now mixes so largely with 
that of Great Britain and other countries of the north 
of Europe. The German language is found in one 
variety (the Sclavonian) in’ Poland, Russia, and Bo. 
hemia; and in another (the Teutonic), in moderm 
Germany, Denmark, Holland, the British Isles, Swe- 
den, &c. 

Previous, however, to this general diffusion of the 
Caucasians over Europe, the country seems to have 
been partially peopled by an aboriginal race, whese 
origin is not to be traced. They are called Celts or 
Kelts ; and it appears that the enlightened Caucasiana 
dispelled them in all directions, to the extremities a 
the continent. They are now to be found, in # mare 
or less mixed state, in the French province of Biscay 
(the Basques), in Wales, in Ireland, and in the Hig 
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lands of Scotland, These original Europeans are 
perhaps nowhere so pure as in the last-mentioned 
district. . The fastnesses of the northern part of the 
British isle afforded them protection for centuries, we 
may almost say for thousands of years, after they had 
been driven out of all the level countries of Europe. 
Within the recollection of people still alive, they 
hardly owned the nominal government of the country: 
in which they lived, and on one occasion, acting for 
an exiled dynasty, had nearly revolutionised the state. 
. The origin of the ancient Persians is the same with 
that of the East Indians, and their descendants at the 
present day, with perhaps an admixture of the Mongol 
blood and complexion, bear the strongest marks of 
affinity to the European nations. By way of making 
this plain to our readers, it may be mentioned, that, 
even in familiar domestic words, there is a striking 
likeness between the terms used by the Persians and 
those used by the Lowland Scots, a limited and se- 
cluded race, situate at the opposite extremity of the 
older hemisphere. For instance, our word fairy is 
plausibly supposed to_be the same with the Persian 
peri, which refers to a similar spiritual being. An- 
other example is still more surprising : the word goose, 
as implying the hot iron of a tailor, is from gahouse, 
‘the Persian verb signifying to smooth. It may also 
be mentioned, that the word eerie, which is used in 
Scotland to describe the peculiar feeling which arises 
in the mind in a solitary and dismal scene by night, 
is from the Hindostanee; though it is innumerable 
centuries since the two tribes could have used the 
words together, at the head-quarters of the race. _ 

The Scythian or Tartarean branch of the Caucasian 
race, at first extended towards the north and north- 
west of Asia. Accustomed to a vagabond and preda- 
tory life in those immense tracts of country, these 
wandering tribes left them only for the purpose of de- 
vastating the inheritance, and subverting the esta- 
blishments of their more fortunate brethren. The 
Scythians, who at a remote period made irruptions 
into Upper Asia; the Parthians, who there destroyed 
the dominion of the Greeks and Romans; the Turks, 
who overturned the Saracen empire in Asia, and sub- 
dued in Europe the unhappy remnant of the Grecian 
people—all sprung from this mighty branch of the 
Caucasian race. 

The Finlanders and Hungarians are hordes of the 
same division, seemingly strayed, as it were, into the 
midst of the Sclavonian and Teutonic nations. The 
north and west of the Caspian Sea are still inhabited 
by people of the same origin, and who speak similar 
languages, but intermixed with a variety of petty na- 
tions of different descent, and discordant tongues. 
The Tartar people have remained longer than the 
rest, in the region extending from the mouth of the 
Danube to the farther branch of the Irtisch, where 
they long proved formidable to the Russian empire, 
though at length subjected to its sway. The Mon- 
gols, however, in their conquests, have mingled their 
blood with these nations; and we discover many 
traces of this intermixture, more especially among the 
nations of Lesser Tartary. 

We now come to describe the Mongol race, which, 

as we have said in general terms, belongs to Asia. 
"The personal characteristics of the Mongols are a half 
black or olive complexion ; prominent cheek bones ; 
flat visage ; narrow and oblique eyes; hair straight 
and black, and scanty beard. ‘To the eastward of the 
Tartar branch of Causasians, the Mongols begin to be 
discovered; from which boundary they extend to the 
eastern ocean. This race has formed mighty empires 
‘in China and Japan, and occasionally extended its 
conquests on this side of the great central desert of 
Asia; but its civilisation has long appeared station- 
ary. Its branches, the Calmucks, &c., are still wan- 
dering shepherds, perpetually traversing the Great 
‘Desert. Thrice did these nations—under Attila, un- 
der Gengis, and under Tamerlane—spread far and 
wide the terror of their names. The Chinese are 
‘thought, moreover, to have been the most early civi- 
lised, not only of this race, but of all the nations of 
‘the world. The Japanese, and the Coreans, and al- 
‘most all the tribes which extend to the north-east of 
Siberia, under the dominion of Russia, are in a great 
measure to be ranked under this division of mankind. 
With the exception of a few ‘Chinese literati, the 
Mongolian nations have but one religion, though in 
taany sects—the superstition of Fo. The origin of 
the Mongolians seems to have been in the mountains 
of Altai, as that of ours was in the Caucasian. We 
cannot, however, trace the course and propagation of 
the branches of the one so well as those of the other. 
The history of these shepherd nations is as fugitive 
as their establishments. The records of the Chinese, 
confined to their own empire, throw but little light on 
the traditions of their neighbours; nor can the affini- 
ties of languages so little known lend much assistance 
to our researches. 

The natives of the north of both Europe and Asia, 
such as the Laplanders and Esquimaux, spring, ac- 
cording to some authorities, from the Mongolian race. 
According to others, they are only degenerate off- 
shoots from the Scythian branch of the Caucasian va- 
riety. 

Lastly, the Negro, or fully black race, is chiefly 
confined to Africa, possessing the whole of that vast 
and little explored continent, except the northern ex- 
tremities, which border on the Mediterranean. Its 
chief features, besides the coal black complexion, are 
¢erisp woolly hair, flat nose, and lowecranium. Inthe 


prominence of the lower part of the face, and thick- | 


ness of the lips, it manifestly approaches to the mon- 
key tribe. The hordes of which this race is composed 


have always remained in a state of barbarism, except | 


where they have been transplanted as slaves into an- 
other soil, and partially illuminated by European 
masters ; a process which is remarked to be very dif- 
ficult, and not likely to make a great progress, till 
the negro race has been under cultivation for several 
generations. , 

In this segregation ofmankind into three great flocks, 
no place or department has been found for the original 
Americans. The truth is, they cannot properly be 
referred to any of the three races, nor yet do they ex- 
hibit any peculiarities sufficient to constitute them a 
fourth variety. Their copper-coloured complexion is 
not sufficient. The lank black hair would seem to 
approximate them to the Mongols, if their well-defined 
features and prominent nose did not oppose such a 
classification. Their languages are likewise as innu- 
merable as their tribes ; and no mutual analogy has 
yet been ascertained between them, nor any affinity 
with the dialects of the ancient world. 

The preceding paragraphs we have chiefly derived 
from the pages of the ‘‘ Regne Animal” of M. Cuvier, 
who ranks as the greatest naturalist of modern times. 
It remains to be remarked, that modern navigation 
and commerce have produced many decisive altera- 
tions upon the ancient settlements of the human race. 
In the immense continent of America, we see, within 
the last three hundred years, hordes of Huropeans 
spreading themselves inward, upon the grounds once 
occupied by the uncivilised races just alluded to, who 
are now, in South America, mixed, in a small propor- 
tion, with the intruding people, but, in North America, 
are regularly driven back as the Caucasians advance, 
so that they must at last hang in small remnants upon 
the coast of the Pacific Ocean, like our Celts in Biscay 
and the Scottish Highlands. This piling of Huro- 
peans upon Europeans, must produce at last strange 
mixtures. When we turn our eyes to the East Indies, 
we see another process of the same kind likely to com- 
mence immediately, the dominion of the ground hay- 
ing been already obtained. 


VISIT TO TIBERIAS. 


THE enterprising John Carne, whose visit to Jeru- 
salem.and the Dead Sea we have already noticed, thus 
describes. Tiberias: Approaching this celebrated 
place, “we passed by aspot on the left (says he), on 
a gentle declivity, where, tradition says, the five thou- 
sand were miraculously fed. The town of Tiberias 
is surrounded bya wall, but is rather a wretched place 
within. No ancient remains of any interest are at 
present found here. On the shore of the lake Tibe- 
rias, at some distance to the south of the town, are 
warm mineral baths, which are much used and es- 
teemed. At the extremity of the north-eastern shore, 
some remains are said still to exist where Capernaum 
formerly stood. The inhabitants of the town are 
chiefly Jews, withsome Turks. We lodged in the house 
of one of the Jews, a wealthy old merchant of Aleppo, 
who had come hither in his old age, and built his house 
far from his native home, in order that he might die 
at the lake of Tiberias. The attachment of the Jews 
tu the places of their ancient.record and glory, is some- 
times excessively strong. In walking along the shores, 
we met occasionally Jews from Poland, chiefly elderly 
men, who had come from their native country to this 
spot, from no other motive but to spend their last years 
round the lake. _ 

On the night of our arrival, we walked on the ter- 
raced roof to enjoy the coolness of the air. It was 
moonlight, and the lake and its shores were as beauti- 
ful a scene.as can be conceived. It brought to mind 
the night, though so different a one, when Christ 
walked on the surface of the waves to rescue his dis- 
ciples. Yet Tiberias is a scene where nature seems 
still to wear as sublime and lovely an aspect as in the 
day when it drew the visitations and mercies of the 
Lord. No curse rests on its shores, ason those of the 
Dead Sea; but a hallowed calm, and a majestic beauty, 
that are irresistibly delightful. The length of the 
lake is about fourteen miles, and the breadth five. 
The fish it contains have a most delicious flavour, and 
are much the size and colour of a mullet. The boats 
used on it are, in some seasons of the year, much ex- 
posed from the sudden squalls of wind which issue 
from between the mountains. The water is perfectly 
sweet and clear. The Jordan is seen to enter it at its 
northern extremity, and its course is distinctly visible 
through the whole extent of the lake. The range of 
mountains forming its eastern shore is very lofty ; 
their steep and rocky sides are barren, with a sprink- 
ling of trees on a few of the summits. The western 
shore, where the town stands, is level, but its pictur- 
esque hills, divided by sweet valleys, are covered with 
a rich carpet of verdure, but almost destitute of trees. 
The side to the southern end of the Jake is very plea- 
sant, where the Jordan flows out of it, An ancient 
bridge, some of whose ruined and lofty “arches still 
stand in the river, adds much to the beauty of the 
scene. We bathed here in the Jordan, which issues 
out ina stream of about fifty feet wide, and flows down 
a rich and deserted valley, enclosed by bare and lofty 
mountains. Thestream was here clear and shallow, 
but it soon became deep and rapid. Little is said in 
the Scriptures respecting the extensive valley of the 
Jordan between Tiberias and Jericho, It must have 


been thickly populated from its luxuriance, being 


watered throughout by the river. Yet, with all the 


charms of its situation, the air around the lake, dur- 
ing the summer, is close and sultry. 


Of all places in 
Palestine, however, a stranger would desire to fix his 
residence here; as a situation on any of the verdant 
hills around would be exempt from the often oppres- 
sive air on its banks.” ; 


CRIMINAL TRIALS. 
Many strange pictures of the manners of the people 
and of the practices of the courts of law, may be drawn 
from the criminal records of Scotland. We often 
shudder while we read, not so much because the crimes 
are greatly more atrocious than those perpetrated in 
our own day, as because they disclose to us a state of 
society to which crime was familiar. Revenge was a 
part of the business of life, in the prosecution of which 
abettors were easily found, and the bloody accomplish- 
ment of which might be punished indeed, but inferred 
not the slightest degree of disgrace. The law which 
had to struggle against these disorders, to be in any 
sort effectual, must be in many respects summary— 
even cruel; and we are not to wonder if the powers 
which it put into the hand of the magistrate were some- 
times exerted with rigour when the offender was com- 
pletely in his mercy; with apparent remissness where 
the delinquent belonged to an influential faction, whom 
to have set at defiance might have involved the peace 
of the kingdom ; and too often with indecent severity 
or undisguised oppression where private interest was 
pursued under pretence of public justice. Yet we are 
apt to judge with too much harshness of the conduct of 
those who administered the law in former times. If their 
decisions do not correspond with what our modern no- 
tions tell us they ought to have been, we are filled with 
indignation, and inveigh against them as if they had 
been blameably remiss in their endeavours to ascertain 
the truth, or had wilfully closed their eyes against it. 
But if we could abstract ourselves from all the know- 
ledge that has been gained since their time, and from 
the greater readiness with which longer experience 
has taught us to apply it—still more if we could as- 
sume the prejudices with which the age surrounded 
them—if, in short, we were to consider not only the 
shortcoming, but the circumstances that caused it, we 
should no longer wonder at the errors and imperfec- 
tions which at first sight appeared to us 80 monstrous. 
It is not always safe to predicate that if more enlight- 
ened magistrates could have been found, the interests 
of society in its earlier stages would have been better 
promoted. It is perhaps more true that the progress 
of civilisation would have been retarded by the efforts 
of such men, instead of others who had a rougher 
edge, but were on that account better suited to the pe- 
riod when they lived. The carpenter who, in order 
to the construction of some useful article, should com- 
mence his labours upon a log of wood with his finer 
tools, would be derided by his fellow-workmen, and 
have but poor success besides in his undertaking. 
The axe must lop off the gnarled parts of a trunk, 
and the saw further reduce it to a manageable shape, 
before the plane can be applied with advantage: and 
it would be as reasonable in the tradesman to find 
fault with his hatchet because it did not cut as 
smoothly as the plane, or to imagine that the latter 
could have done the work of the axe better than the 
axe itself, as it is in the historian to censure the con- 
duct of public men of former times, because they did 
mot employ upon the rough elements with which they 
had to deal the silken policy of modern days. With 
these preliminary observations, we think it will be no 
unprofitable thing to submit to our readers from time 
to time an account of some of the trials which took 
place in the Court of Justiciary at an era preceding 
the modern more improved form of process ; the ma- 
terials for which have been supplied by Mr Pitcairn’s 
laborious and most useful publication, the Criminal 
Trials. ‘ 
HAMESUCKEN—ROBERT KENT. ' 

This is one of the cases in which the parties con- 
cerned, who were neighbours, carried on hostilities, 
assaulting, retreating, and practising stratagems, in 
order to take each other at a disadvantage, more ac- 
cording to the usual system of prolonged warfare be- 
tween contending powers, than under the temporary 
impulse of overpowering passion, which is seen to be 
the ordinary cause.of bloodshed in the quarrels of in- 
dividuals. The dissension arose from a very incon- 
siderable circumstance, namely, a cuff given by the 
lady of one house to a servant belonging to another. 
At the time when the indignity was offered, either 
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because the insult was not deemed to be very heinous, 
or because the opportunity was not favourable for re- 
venge, Gabriel Montgomery retired with his man Kent 
to the house of his brother John at Thridpairt. This 
latter person, however, seems to have had a peculiar 
aptitude in discerning the niceties upon which a Scot- 
tish.feud depended, and prevailed upon them to set 
out again that same night, with the intent of exacting 
a bloody vengeance from Hew Montgomery of Hesil- 
head, by whose wife the slap had been given. They 
proceeded to the place accordingly, and remained all 
night in a house hard by; next morning, finding the 
gate open, they entered, and went up stairs to an 
apartment, where Marion Sempill, the mistress, was 
employed in some household affairs, with only a ser- 
vant girl beside her. Kent seized her by the hair of 
the head, dragged her backward, struck her with his 
fists, and kicked her unmercifully, so that her bowels 
were broken, and she was disabled for life. His mas- 
ter, in the meantime, was stationed beside the door, 
with a pistol presented, hoping the screams of the lady 
would bring her husband to her assistance, and that 
he might shoot him as he entered. Hew Montgomery 
happened to be out of the way for the time; and the 
two unmanly assailants, perceiving the alarm to be 
given, and that the servants would soon assemble and 
overpower them, rushed out, locked the tower gate 
behind them, caught a horse, and fled to Thridpairt. 
As soon as the gate could be broken open, Hesilhead 
followed with two servants, whom he dispatched to 
Teconnoitre, and approached the entrance to Thrid- 
pairt by himself. John and Gabriel Montgomery, 
seeing him alone, came out armed, both set upon, and 
wounded him behind and before; and thinking their 
Yevenge now accomplished, left him for dead. Some 
friends, however, came and carried him home in 
plaids, and he recovered. This was in July 1576, 
and the same month, Gabriel Montgomery was killed 
by some of Hesilhead’s adherents. In August, John 
Montgomery, with his brother Walter and Kent, 
coming armed to Netherton of Hesilhead, seized one 
of Hew’s servants, and then letting him escape, pur- 
sued him in the expectation that his master would 
see his danger, and come out tothe rescue. Their 
scheme failed, however; and for these various infrac- 
tions of the peace, they were brought to trial in De- 
cember. The facts charged against them being of a 
complicated nature, the jury, by the mouth of John 
Somervell of Cambusnethan, returned a verdict of 
acquittal. No sooner were the prisoners released 
than they made another attempt to gratify their re- 
venge, for which they were indicted afresh in the 
January following. But the case was continued to 
the justice-air of Renfrew and Lanark, and we can- 
not trace the proceedings farther. 


WILFUL ERROR IN ASSIZE—SOMERVELL OF CAMBUS- 
NETHAN AND OTHERS. 


_ The acquittal of Kent gave rise to the indictment 
of the jury by whom he was tried. At that time, af- 
ter reading the indictment, it was a very common 
thing for the king’s advocate to take a protest, that if 
the verdict did not accord with it, the jury should be 
liable to a prosecution for wilful perversion of justice. 
In the present case this course was adopted, but we 
do not know what penalty followed, the trial having 
been postponed from the day first appointed for its tak- 
ing place, and no entry regarding it afterwards ap- 
pearing in the record ; but instances frequently occur- 
red where a refractory jury were punished by heavy 
fines and imprisonment. This was complained of as 
an iniquitous interference with the independent exer- 
cise of opinion, but was not formally abolished till the 
reign of William and Mary. 

It may seem unaccountable that any law should 
sanction a mode of trial so totally inefficient as that 
by a jury, who had not even the appearance of pos- 
sessing the power of judging according to their con- 
sciences, but were told beforehand, that if they did 
not decide as the crown counsel wanted them, they 
should be condignly punished. But the case does not 
bear quite so flagrant-an aspect when other circum- 
stances, in which the ancient form of process differed 
from the present, are taken into consideration. It was 
customary for criminals to be pursued at the instance 
of private prosecutors, with concourse of the king’s ad- 
vocate. These private prosecutors were commonly the 
next of kin to the sufferers by the crime, and there- 
fore, very frequently, the most competent witnesses 
against the accused. Where a man had been mur- 
dered, for example, in his own house, the testimony 
of his wife, if she had been an eye-witness, was the 
most conclusive that could be had. According to the 
practice of the time, she appeared as a party against 
the murderers; but that her evidence might not be 
lost, she was required to make oath to the truth of 
the facts specified in the indictment; so that in many 
cases the crime charged might be considered to be es- 
tablished against the pannel by the indictment itself. 
The jury, too, where it was possible, were selected on 
account of their knowledge of the circumstances, and 
the advocate often referred to this knowledge as a 
proof of the crime. Sometimeswe find a jury taking 
protest, that a verdict of acquittal should not subject 
them to prosecution for wilful error, “ inasmuch as 
the indictment was not sworn, nor the facts notour, 
nor any evidence, written or oral, produced ;” from 
which it would appear that the king’s advocate had 
not the power of preferring acharge of that nature in 
the case of all acquittals indiscriminately, but only 


where the verdict was at variance with such evidence 
as was at that time held to constitute a proof. Thus 
the practice of prosecuting jurors for wilful error, 
proves to have been by no means so monstrous as it 
might seem at first sight. 


» 


GUERNSEY.* 

THE happiest community which it has ever been my 
lot to fall in with is to be found in the little island of 
Guernsey. The pictures of want, filth, and crime, 
which so frequently shock the eye of humanity in our 
own country, and which appear to a still greater ex- 
tent in Ireland, and many parts of France, are not 
to be met with in Guernsey ; but in their stead are to 
be seen the happy signs of abundance, comfort, and 
contentment. The poor man has hisneat little house, 
is surrounded by his cheerful family, and is under no 
apprehension that he shall not beable, with moderate 
labour, to provide a full meal and a comfortable lodg- 
ing for all who are dependent upon him. 

What are the causes of this superior state of things 
in Guernsey? Why is it, that, within soshort a dis- 
tance of places where the pining labourer is but half 
fed and half clad, the man of Guernsey should havea 
well-stored board and abundance of clothing? The 
climate is not peculiar; the land is not remarkably 
fertile. The southern parts of England are quite 
equal to Gnernsey in both these particulars. How is 
it then that Guernsey should be so much ahead in the 
career of happiness? Guernsey has superior laws— 
superior institutions. And the state of things in 
Guernsey is one among the thousand proofs that have 
been given, that the prosperity and happiness of a 
people are much more dependent on its laws, institu- 
tions, and the manner in which its government is car- 
ried on, than on climate and fertility of the soil. | 


I have twice visited the island of Guernsey under 
circumstances favourable for becoming acquainted 
with its condition; and in the hopes of directing ge- 
neral attention toa model from which much might 
with advantage be adopted, I will give a brief account 
of what fell under my observation. 


One of the most striking changes which the visitor, 
whether from England or France, meets with on his 
landing in Guernsey, is the entire absence of beggars. 
That miserable compound of imposture and real dis» 
tress—the wandering mendicant—is there unknown. 
A tradesman who has been established at St Peter’s 
Port (the town of the island) for upwards of thirty 
years, assured me that during the whole period of his 
residence in the island he had never once seen a beg- 
gar. For myself, I neither saw nor heard of one : and 
I was satisfied, from all I learnt, that a beggar is in 
Guernsey a being of a past age—a creation of history— 
a, fit subject for the speculations of the antiquary—but 
too completely covered with the dust of ancient times, 
for those of the present day to examine. 


Not only is the island free from beggars, but it is 
free also from those debasing but unfortunate crea. 
tures whom the twilight of evening brings forth from 
their hiding places, like swarms of moths, to join the 
giddy dance round the flame that is soon to destroy 
them. Prostitution proceeds from the same sources 
as mendicity—want and ignorance; and where the 
latter is not found, the former will rarely be met with, 
Be that as it may, however, the fact is, that the streets 
and roads of Guernsey are not disgraced by the ap- 
pearance either of the prostitute or the beggar. 

Two establishments, called the Town and Country 


Hospitals, exist in the island, to which all persons are | 


sent, who, for any reasons whatever, are unable to ob- 
tain an honest livelihood. In these establishments 
are to be found females who would otherwise be liv- 
ing by prostitution—the habitual drunkard—the lu. 
natic—the destitute orphan—all have here an asylum, 
and are removed from the temptation and misery to 
which they would otherwise be exposed. 

I visited the town hospital, situated, not in the 
town itself, but in the outskirts, and I was very much 


* Guernsey is one of the Norman Isles, which are near the 
north-western coast of France. These islands arein the possession 
of the English. They once formed part of the Duchy of Nor- 
mandy, the whole of which was formerly under the dominion of 
England. When, happily for all parties, the English were com- 
pelled to abandon their claim to Normandy, the little islands, of 
which Guernsey forms one, remained attached to England. The 
extent of the island is about 25 square miles, and its population 
about 20,000, I have in most cases confined the following obser- 
vations to Guernsey, because I can speak of what relates to that 
island from my own observation. The other islands I have not 
had an opportunity of examining. Much, however, which I may 
say respecting Guernsey, would apply equally to Jersey and the 
other Norman Isles. 


gratified with what I saw. The scene was a busy 
one. The men were occupied, some in weaving cloth, 
some as tailors, others as shoemakers, &c. The wo- 
men were engaged principally in washing. In addi. 
tion to the washing for the hospital, a great deal ig 
taken in from families living in the neighbourhood ; 
and by this means the women do much towards pay- 
ing the expense of their maintenance. The greater 
part of the cloth, shoes, &c. which the men manu- 
facture, is sold. The men are also employed as scae 
vengers, 

By thus employing the men and women at profit- 
able labour instéad of setting them to turn a great 
stone, as is done in some of our parishes, the expense 
of the maintenance of the inmates of the hospital is 
greatly reduced. The average yearly expense of each 
inmate is not more than seven pounds, notwithstand.- 
ing that at least half of those in the hospitals are boys 
and girls who produce but little, being the greater 
part of the day in school; and, notwithstanding, also, 
that there are many lunatics and infirm people, who 
are of course unable to do any thing towards their 
own support. The number of inmates in the town 
and country hospitals together is about three hun- 
dred, and their expense to the island is about L.2000 
a-year. 

The arrangements of the hospitals, and the disci- 
pline maintained in them, are excellent ; at the same 
time, the inmates are treated with great kindness, are 
allowed’an abundance of good wholesome food, and. 
are well clothed and lodged. Those whose conduct 
deserves reward are frequently allowed to visit their 
friends for a day or so: but if the privilege is abused, 
and, for instance, if any one returns to the hospital in 
a state of intoxication, he is not allowed to leave the 
hospital again for several months. On the whole, 
whether we regard these hospitals as asylums from 
misery, or as schools of morality, I must say that I 
have never yet seen any institutions in this country 
that would bear comparison with them. 

There are many causes which co-operate in pre-< 
venting any numerous class of the people of Guern- 
sey from sinking into that state of poverty which 
leads to crime and misery. In the first place, all the 
necessaries of life are exceedingly cheap. Wheat 
during the last twenty years has been about two-thirds 
of the price at which it has been sold in England. In 
the summer of 1830, when I last visited Guernsey, 
wheat was twenty shillings (Guernsey money) per 
quarter, in the measure of the island. This price is 
the same as forty-six shillings English money for an 
English quarter. The price of wheat in England, at 
the same time, was sixty or seventy shillings per quar- 
ter, 

I need scarcely say, after mentioning the price of 
wheat; that our corn laws do not extend to Guernsey. 
Wheat, as indeed every thing else, with the single 
exception of tea, can be freely imported into Guern- 
sey. In the year 1815, when the rigour of the Eng- ; 
lish corn laws was. greatly increased, it was intended to 
extend the corn laws to Guernsey, and the other Nor- 
man Isles; but the inhabitants bestirred themselves, 
and succeeded in warding off this terrible blow to 
their prosperity. For their success in this struggle, 
they were in a great measure indebted to the exer- 
tions of Mr Brock, the judge or bailiff, as he was 
termed, of Guernsey—a gentleman who appears on 
all occasions to have been the good genius of the island. 
The inhabitants of each of the islands presented Mr 
Brock with a piece of plate as a token of gratitude 
for his services on the occasion in question. The’ 
people of the Norman Isles are not only allowed to 
import corn for their own use from wheresoever they 
choose, but they are permitted to export all the corn 
they themselves can grow to England. This being 
the case, the people, of course, consume but very 
little of the wheat their own islands produce. This 
latter supply is kept for the English market ; so that 
there is the singular anomaly constantly going on of, 
corn from the Baltic actually sailing by the coasts of 
England to supply the people of the Norman Isles, 
and to enable them to send to England the wheat 
which is growing at their own doors. 

Provisions of other kinds are at prices proportion- 
ately low with those of wheat, The. ordinary price 
of good meat is fourpence per pounds that of moist 
sugar, from threepence to fourpence a pound ; potatoes 
sell for threepence a peck; the price of butter varies 
from sevenpence to tenpence per pound. Tea, though 
cheap compared with the price in England (the price 
of the best black tea is from half-a-crown to three shils - 
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lings a pound) is dearer than it otherwise would be, 
did not the monopoly of the East India Company ex- 
tend tothe Norman Isles. The tea consumed in these 
islands is not subject to a farthing’of king’s tax, so 
that the sole cause which keeps up the price of tea in 


these islands, is, that the East India Company have 


# monopoly of the supply. So much dearer, however, 
does this make the tea, that it is a constant article of 
smuggling from France. With the exception of tea, 
of which I have just spoken, and spirits, on which 
there is an import duty of one shilling a gallon, a per- 
fectly free and untaxed importation is allowed of every 
species of food, and, indeed, of produce of every kind. 
The consequence is, that as far as their limited demand 
will command a market, the inhabitants of the Nor- 
man Islands can select, from the whole world, the 
produce which each country is best able to furnish. 
Instead of using dear and bad Canadian timber, they 
employ good and cheap Baltic timber. Christiana 
deals, twelve feet long, nine inches broad, and three 
inches thick, sell for L.15, 15s. 6d. per 120, or rather 
more than half-a-crown each deal. 

Among other things which are cheap in Guernsey, 
in consequence of their being free from taxes, I may 
mention newspapers. With a population of only twenty 
thousand people, the inhabitants of Guernsey support 
jive weekly newspapers. The usual price of a news- 
paper is sometimes a penny, sometimestwopence. The 
charge for a short advertisement is siwpence. ‘The 
taxes collected in the islands are very light. - A tax of 
4 shilling per gallon on imported spirits is the only 
yndirect tax of anykind whatever. The principal tax 
tsa direct one, of a very fair kind. Itis a property 
tax, averaging about sixpence in the pound, upon all 
existing property. Thus, a man pays this property 
tax, not only for his land and houses, but for money 
which he 
mortgage, &c. The produce of this tax is appro- 
priated to the support of the two hospitals, and the 
paving and lighting of the town. In addition to this 
property tax, and the tax on spirits, the church re- 
ceives a tithe on all kinds of corn, on fish, and on a 
few kinds of agricultural produce of small importance, 
but not upon hay. This tithe completes the list of 
taxes in the Norman Isles. 

1fit should bea matter of surprise that these islands 
should have been so highly favoured by those who 
have had the framing of laws, and imposing taxes, 
the explanation is readily given. ‘The Norman Isles 
are 50 much nearer to the cvast of France than to that 
of England, that it would not be a difficult matter for 
the inhabitants to transfer their allegiance from Eng- 
Tand to France, This would be a serious loss to Eng- 
Yand, as the islands are of great use as an asylum for 
English vessels, especially in time of war. 

The importance which has been attached to the pos- 
session of these islands, and their peculiar situation, 
has no doubt been the principal reason for the consi- 
derate manner in which they have been treated. 

Next to the blessings of light taxes and unrestricted 
importation of food, I may mention the state of the 
Iwws of inheritance as being very favourable to the 
happiness of the people living in the Norman Isles. 
Zn our own country, when a man dies, his estate, if 
consisting of freehold land, goes altogether to his eld- 
est son, the other children being left to do as well as 
they can; at least this is the case if the man has not 
deft a will to direct that his property shall be divided, 
whichis seldom done. But in Guernsey and the other 
Norman Isles, a much fairer arrangement is adopted. 
Two-thirds of the estate are divided equally among 
the sons, however many there may be, and one-third 
among the daughters. ‘This plan of division, though 
only an approach to perfect justice, is evidently much 
better than the one followed in this country. 

{n order to prevent an unnecessary splitting up of 
estates, it is provided that the eldest son shall, if he 
has it in his power, be allowed to pay to each of his 
brothers and sisters the value of their share of the 
property, and then retain possession of the whole him- 
self. 

The consequence of this state of the law of inheri- 
tance is, that instead of the property of the islands being 
held in huge masses, each acre of which is but of insig- 
nificant value to the owner, the islands are covered 
ever with clusters of small estates of from four or five 
to forty or fifty acres, so that every person has a little 
plot of land which he can call his own, We all know 
how men’s hearts are set upon this, and what a power- 
ful stimulus itis to greater exertions, superior economy, 
and a love of independence. 

Next to the equal division of property, which pre- 
vents waste and extravagance on the one hand, and 
extreme poverty on the other, I may mention the 
abundance of paper money in the island of Guernsey, 
as a great cause of the prosperity of the island. The 
paper money is issued by the government of the island, 
and in the following way :—When any great under- 
taking has been determined on by the states (as the 
representatives of the people are called), such, for in- 
stance, as the opening of new roads, there is, immedi- 
ately, an issue of one pound notes by the government. 
These notes are sent out as the work proceeds, and as 
money is wanted. When the undertaking is completed, 
apd begins to yield an income, the notes are gradually 


| can be presented. 


may have in the funds, for money lent on 


bought in again, and new undertakings are commenced. | 


The notes are not payable on,demand: indeed the go- 
vernment has not even an office at which the, notes 
Nevertheless, the notes are never 
refused. The people find, by experience, that their 
representatives ‘‘ the states” do not issue the notes 
in, greater abundance than the demand for them jus- 
tifies, and consequently no depreciation in their value 
is to be feared.. Moreover, the purposes for which 
the notes are issued are of advantage to every man 
in the island ; so that every one looks upon them as 
coming from the bank to which he isa partner. Here, 
then, in the little island of Guernsey, we have perhaps 
the only instance in the world of a really national 
bank; a bank in which the whole property of the 
state is the security, and the profit of which is shared 
by the people at large. 

By means of this truly “‘ healthy’ currency, under- 
takings of great magnitude (considering the size of the 
island) have been executed during the last few years. 
One work alone, namely, the opening of a new street 
into the town, the erection of a market-house in it, 
and the purchase of the neighbouring land, cost eighty 
thousand pounds. The profits of this undertaking 
have enabled the states to erect another market-house, 
for the sale of fish. This building is really on a mag- 
nificent scale. J am quite sure there are towns in 
this country, containing four times the population of 
the whole island of Guernsey, that cannot boast of a 
market-house equal to it. A college for the education 
of the middle classes of the island has been erected 
at an expense of forty thousand pounds. A spacious 
court of justice has been built, and new and excellent 
roads have been made crossing the island in different 
directions.—F'rom the Examiner. \ 


\ 


A Boy’s Levrer.—The following specimen of a 
boy’s letter is from Hood's Comic Annual for 1833. 
There is such a truth of character in it—so much of 
that spirit of drollery, mixed with mischief, which 
often prevails in the young human being of the male 
sex—that we cannot help declaring it to be, in its own 
words, ‘capital fun.’ The letter proceeds from a 
country boy, to what the polite letter-writer would 
call “‘his friend in town.” '“ Now, Bob, Ill tell 
you what Iwant. Iwant you to come down here for 
the holidays. Don’t be afraid. Ask your sister to 
ask your mother to ask your father to let you come. 
It's only ninety mile. If you’re out of pocket-money, 
you can walk, and beg a lift now and then, or swing 
by the dickeys. Put on corduroys, and don’t care for 
the cutbehind. The two’prentices, George and Will, 
are here to be made farmers of; and brother Nick is 
took home from school, to help in agriculture. We 
like farming very much ; it’s capital fun. Us four 
have gota gun, and go out shooting; it’s a famous 
good ’un, and sure to go off if you don’t full cock it. 
Tiger is to be our shooting dog, as soonas he has left 
off killing the sheep. He’s a real savage, and wor- 
ries cats beautiful. 
mean ‘to bait our bull with him. There’s plenty 
of New Rivers about, and we are going a-fish- 
ing as soon as we have mended our top joint. 
We’ve killed one of our sheep on the sly, to get 
gentles. [We've a pony, too, to ride upon, when 
we can catch him; but he’s loose in the paddock, 
and has neither mane nor tail to signify to lay 
hold of. Isn’t it prime, Bob? You must come. 
If your mother won’t give your father leave to allow 
you, run away. Remember, you turn up Goswell 
Street to go to Lincolnshire, and ask for Middlefen 
Hall. ‘There’s a pond full of frogs, but we won’t pelt 
them till you come; but let it be before Sunday, as 
there’s our own orchard to rob, and the fruit’s tobe ga- 
thered on Monday. If you like sucking raw eggs, we 
know where the hens lay, and mother don’t; and 
I’m bound there’s lots of birds’ nests. Do come, Bob, 
and I'll show you the wasp’s nest, and every thing 
that can make you comfortable. Idare say you could 
borrow your father’s volunteer musket of him, with- 
out his knowing of it; but be sure any how to bring 
the ramrod, as we have mislaid ours by firing it off.” 


Boys’ Mansies.—The games with marbles played 


by boys are of great antiquity, and originated in the 
imitation of the more manly games with bowls. . In 


early times, before the invention of grinding marbles. 


into a perfectly round form was known, boys used 
nuts in their stead. It is said of Augustus when 
young, that, by way of amusement, he spent many 
hours in playing with little Moorish boys, cum nuci- 
bus, with nuts. ‘This trifling circumstance presents 
us with a pleasing trait in the juvenile character of 
the greatest of all the Roman emperors, 


Kinpyess or THE Ass.—The following anecdote 
of the sagacity of an ass, and the attachment display- 
ed by the animal to his master, may help in some'de- 


gree to redeem that ill-used race from a portion of the | 


load of stupidity which is generally assigned to them, 
and which with so many other Joads they bear with 
such exemplary patience.’ Thomas Brown, residing 
near Hawick, travelled the country as a higgler, hav- 
ing an ass the partner of his trade.’ From suffering 
under a paralytic affection, he was in the habit of as- 
sisting himself on the road by keeping hold of the 
crupper of the saddle, or more frequently the ail of 
the ass. During a severe winter some years ago, 
whilst on one of his journeys near Rule water, “ the 
old man and his ass” were suddenly plunged into a 


Before father comes down, we | 


wreath of snow. There they lay long, far from help, 
and ready to perish. At length the ‘poor ass, after a 
severe struggle, got out; but finding his unfértanate 
master absent, he eyed the wreath for some time‘with 
a wistful look, and at last forced his way through it 
to where his master still Jay, when, plaving his body 
in such a position as to afford a firm grasp of the tail, 
the honest higgler was thereby enabled to take* his 
accustomed hold, and was actually dragged out by the 
faithful beast to a place of safety. ee 


Loncrviry.—The salubrity of England has con- 
siderably increased, and the mortality diminished, for 
many years past. The results of the population acts 
afford satisfactory evidence that our ancestors did 
not enjoy the same degree of health and longevity 
that we do at present. The annual mortality has de- 
creased nearly one-third in forty years. In 1780, the 
rate of mortality was taken at one in forty; in 1799, 
at one in forty-five; in 1801, at one in forty-seven; 
in 1811, at one in fifty-two; and in 1821, the results 
of the census show a mortality of one in fifty-eight. 
The limits of human life are the same now as formerly, 
and will probably always continue the same ; but more 
persons live now to an advanced age than in former 
times. —Hdin. Phil. Journal. 


Brres.—The Rev. Mr Dunbar, by a series of ex- 


periments in Scotland, ascertained, that, when a queen\’ 


bee is wanting for a hive, her majesty can be, and is, 
produced from the egg of a working bee. ‘In one ex-: 
periment, having removed the queen, the bees set. 
about constructing royal cells, and placing common 
larva in them : in seven days two queens were formed. 
One of these killed the other, and, though, while in a 
virgin state, treated with no distinction whatever, she 
no sooner began to lay, than she became the object of 
constant solicitude and respect to crowds of her ad. 
miring subjects, who watched, fed, and waited upon 
her. 


Cararani.—It is little known, and can hardly be 
credited, that this great singer, with all her experi- 
ence of public favour, and inevitable consciousness of 
her own genius, continued to the very end of her 
career to be exceedingly timid and irresolute on enter- 
ing upon her theatrical duties. She generally carried 
a Bible upon the stage along with her, as a kind of 
charm to insure confidence, and always devoutly 
crossed herself, and prayed for support, as a soldier 
might do on going into battle. 


APPELLATIONS. 


At the institution of yeomen of the guards, they 
used to wait at table on all great sclemnities, and 
were ranged near the buffets. This procured them 
the name of duffetiers, not very unlike in sound to the 
jocular appellation of beef-eaters, now given them ; 
though probably it was rather the voluntary misnomer 
of some wit, than an accidental corruption arising from, 
ignorance of the French language. rN 

The opprobrious title of bum daylife, so constantly 
bestowed on the sheriff's officers,. is, according to 
Judge Blackstone, only the corruption of bound bays: 
liffe, every sherifi’s officer being obliged to enter into 
bonds, and to give security for his good behaviour, . 
previous to his appointment.—Encyc. Brit. new edit. 

The three blue balls prefixed to the-doors and win-- 


dows of pawnbrokers’ shops, by the vulgar humorously’ 


enough said to indicate that it is two to one that the \ 


things pledged are ever redeemed, were in reality the 
arms of a set of merchants from Lombardy, who were 
the first that publicly lent money on pledges. They 
dwelt together in a street, from them named Lom-. 
bard Street, in London, and also gave their name to 


another at Paris. 4 


The appellation of Lombard was formerly all over 
Europe considered as synonymous with that of usurer. : 

[Such is the popular account. But the question 
still remains to be answered—How came these Lom. 
bard merchants to assume this sigu ? The real origin 
of the balls is as follows :—The arms of the Medici of 


Florence are seven'balls, arranged by three and sevens 


in the different compartments of the shield. Being 
for a long period the principal merchants in Italy, 


they hung over their houses of agency the arms of ' 
the family as a sign, and directed the same practice | 
to be adopted in the different capitals of Europe where _ 


they had established connections. This came to bé a 


distinction so well known, and so generally respected, ° 


that other merchants, not connected with the house of 


the Medici, adopted the practice still retained by the ’ 


pawnbrokers. 
brated physician at the court cf the Greek emperors 
—hence the name, from the Latin Medicus. Upon 


The first of the Medici was a cele. ° 


being ennobled for his skill, this disciple of Galen, 


and destined founder of a race which has survived the 
double wreck of empire, resumed the name, and the 
most usual form of his prescriptions—pills, as the 
badges of his new dignity. | 
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Pricr Turee HaAurrence. 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


WE meet with numerous rules for the conduct of 
young newly married women of all ranks; and if the 
world is not filled with good wives, it certainly is not 
because there is any want of matronly counsel for 
their guidance. But though the happiness of the con- 
jugal state depends at least as much upon the beha- 
wiour of the husband as on that of the wife, there has 
not, as far as we are aware, been hitherto promulgated 
any code of instructions for the use of the former. 
Our literature abounds with narrations which exhibit 
the dutifulness and affection of women to husbands 
unworthy of them, who repaid tenderness with bru- 
tality, nor relented till those whose every amiable feel- 
‘ing they ought to have cherished and rewarded with 
their love, either sank broken-hearted, or, grown des- 
perate, became even more abandoned and profligate 
. than themselves. The man is to blame in nine cases 
‘out of ten where an alliance proves unhappy. In the 
lower ranks, especially, it is too often a want of pru- 
dence on his part that renders so many families 
wretched. Of the multitudes of those who have wasted 
character, health, and means, in intemperance, there 
as but a small proportion who might not have preserved 
respectability by listening to the admonitions of their 
wives. Yet, with these numerous and undeniable 
facts before the world, no writer thinks of preventing 
~ such evils by pointing out and enforcing the duties of 
the party from whose misconduct they chiefly spring. 
A small portion of our columns, therefore, will not be 
unprofitably bestowed on a subject of so much import- 
ance. 
_ In order to secure the felicity of the married state, 
a husband must, in the first place, endeavour to se- 
cure the perfect confidence of his wife. He must ba- 
nish every thing repulsive from his manner towards 
her, and live with her on such easy and friendly terms 
that she may never be discouraged from communicat- 
ing with and consulting him on every affair, whether 
it be in the lesser or the: greater concerns of life. If 
a wife do not find at home sympathy with her afflic- 
tions, cares, and anxieties, she will seek it abroad— 
she will detail her griefs to some acquaintance, to 
whom she will go fur advice in matters of difficulty, 
and, perhaps, in matters of delicacy, which cannot 
properly be appreciated by a stranger, and therefore 
ought not to be entrusted to the earof one. The hap- 
Piness of the family will thus be made to depend in a 
great measure on a person not a member of it, who, 
whatever be her prudence, is not intimately interested 
in the preservation of its peace, and whois more likely 
to take a side and encourage feelings of animosity than 
to inculcate the duty of mutual forbearance. a 
’ The husband’s duty must therefore be to establish 
in the mind of his partner an entire reliance on his af- 
fection, and a thorough persuasion that he is disposed 
to the full amount of his power to promote her com- 
fort. Let him not think it beneath him to take an 
interest in her domestic arrangements ; by showing 
that he does so, he will make her sensible that her ef- 
forts to render home pleasing are not\unappreciated ; 
her labour for that end will be redoubled, and yet 
prove more light to her. As he must be abroad the 
a part of the day, let him not deprive her of his 
company in the hours of leisure that business leaves 
him. A man cannot altogether seclude himself from 
the world in the bosom of his family; neither can he 
always carry his wife along with him; but he must 
mot for a light reason allow himself to be detained 
from her society. A woman’s hours are often lonely ; 
and after she has bestowed her whole cares for a day 
to set her house in order, and anxiously awaits her 
hhusband’s return, in the hope of enjoying a few hours 
of mutually endearing converse by the cheerfal hearth, 
aif she have to watch every approaching footstep in 
vain, it is a cruel disappointment. One of the great- 
est sins which the husband can commit, is that of 
making a practice of staying out late at night, which, 
though not reckoned among the usual catalogue of 
crimes against social life, is one of those most worthy 
‘of reprobation. The mental anguish endured by many 
excellent wives from this infamous practice, no one 
an picture unless he have witnessed it. There, by 
the lonely hearth—the fire sunk to a cinder and a 
mass of ashes—the candle verging to its close in the 
socket—the dingy silent apartment strewed with the 
toys and furniture of the oe sent hours since to 
bed—there, in the midst of this domestic wilderness 


sits the drooping, desponding, almost broken-hearted 
wife, counting the hours, and conning over in her 
wearied mind the numbers of times she has been so 
deserted, and foreseeing the still greater misery which 
awaits her by such a course of profligacy in her hus- 
band. And for what, may we ask, has the master of 
the household thus deserted his home ?—the company 
of hollow friends, idle acquaintances, perhaps drunk- 
ards or gamblers, whose witless jocularity forms the 
temptation to abandon a good name, fortune, worldly 
respectability, and self-esteem. None but the wile 
who has endured trials of this nature can properly 
understand the horrors resulting from such a life of 
folly and dissipation. 

Every reader must be delighted with the beautiful 
excuse, which, among others, Sir Thomas More makes 
why he did not publish his Utopia sooner. It shows 
us how important that great man considered an atten- 
tive performance of the minor duties of life to be. 
‘* Seeing that almost the whole of the day is devoted 
to business abroad, and the remainder of my time to 
domestic duties, there is none left for myself—that is, 
for my studies. For, on returning home, I have to 
talk with my wife, prattle with my children, and con- 
verse with my servants: all which things I number 
among the duties of life; since, if a man would not 
be a stranger in his own house, he must, by every 
means in his power, strive to render himself agreeable 
to those companions of his life whom nature has pro- 
vided, chance thrown in his way, or that he has him- 
self chosen.” 

The husband must not accustom himself to form 
resolutions, and, without previously consulting his 
wife, make a sudden declaration of his purposes, in 
the same way as he would casually mention to a neigh- 
bour a plan, the execution of which he is just on the 
point of commencing. Even although such resolutions 
may be come to in a spirit of wisdom, to determine 
upon any measure without her participation, argues 
a want of confidence in her affection and judgment, 
and cannot fail greatly to distress and discourage her. 
Granting that there are some matters of which the 
husband is the most competent judge, and that his 
wife cannot aid or improve his schemes, still she ought 
to be made acquainted with them, and the reasons for 
them as far as possible; for it is only proper that the 
wife should be admitted to the satisfaction of knowing 
what is expected to produce advantage to her husband. 
As to what some write, that women are not fit to be 
entrusted with great affairs, it may have been true in 
the cases which gave occasion to the remark, where 
the object involved a course of crooked policy, or 
where the ear to which the secret was committed was 
that of a female from whom fidelity was scarcely in 
any case to be expected. If a man’s designs be bad, 
the best way for success in them is to make the dis- 
closure to nobody—least of all to women; to whom, 
if they be depraved, how can he trust? and, if they 
be not thoroughly hardened in wickedness, how much 
less can he trust to them, seeing that, being of much 
tenderer consciences than men, they are always more 
ready to relent! But if he would make his way in 
the world by fair and honest practices, a husband can 
have no better counsellor than his wife: her stretch 
of understanding may not be so masculine as to em- 
brace the subject in all its more important bearings, 
but, in the lesser details of management, her advice 
may prove invaluable. 

Without a constant and unreserved interchange of 
sentiments, a constant and perfect cordiality cannot 
be maintained; and then, indeed, when things are 
communicated only by fits and starts, and perhaps 
never more than half explained, leaving an impression 
that her discretion is distrusted, the wife will be more 
apt to carry them abroad, to endeavour, by the help 
of other wits than her own, to penetrate what is con- 
cealed, and in the hope of finding, in the sympathy of 
others, consolation for the want of confidence with 
which she is treated at home. It is thus that a man 
becomes by degrees ‘‘a stranger in his own house.” 
His domestic behaviour is observed with the same dis- 
tant caution with which his conduct in public is scru- 
tinised;_and as in all likelihood he does not take the 
same pains to produce a favourable impression, and is 
not equally on his guard to obviate misinterpretations 
of what he says and does, he must appear proportion- 
ably less amiable; and, as the endearments of domes- 
tic life are in consequence withdrawn, the bad effects 


of his unsocial humour are at last felt in his own dis- 
comfort. 

“Those that are curious observers of mankind,” 
says a Christian philosopher, who is not so generally 
known as might be expected from the excellence of 
his writings, ‘‘love to consider them in the most fa- 
miliar lights. When men are abroad, they choose to 
appear (whatever they really are) to the best advan- 
tage: but at home, their minds, as well as their per- 
sons, are in a perfect undress and dishabille. The 
world is the great theatre on which they act a part; 
but, behind the scenes, they may be seen in their 
proper persons, without any studied appearances. Our 
domestic behaviour is therefore the main test of our 
virtue and good nature. In public, we may carry a 
fair outside; our love may be not without dissimula- 
tion, nor our hatred without disguise; but at home, 
Nature, left to itself, shows its true and genuine face, 
with an unreserved openness, and all the soul stands 
forth to view, without any veil thrown overit. There 
we see men in all the little and minute circumstances 
of life, which, however they may be overlooked by 
common observers, yet give a man of discernment 4 
truer opening into a man’s real character, than the 
more glaring and important transactions of it; be- 
cau:e, as to these, they are more upon their guard— 
they act with more of caution and of art than of plain 
simple nature. In short, our good or ill breeding is 
chiefly seen abroad, or good or ill nature at home. 
It were to be wished that we had more family pieces 
preserved and transmitted down to us. The good 
public magistrate is of use to few only; but the pru- 
dent and affectionate father of a family is of a more 
general and extensiveinfluence. For my part, I more 
admire Cornelius, the centurion, for that short sketch 
of his character, viz. that he was a devout man, and 
one that feared God, with all his house, than if he had 
been represented as the most victorious general that 
had enlarged the bounds of the Roman empire; for 
we learn from it this useful lesson—that the influence 
of a pious example, like the precious ointment from 
Aaron’s beard, descends downwards from the head 
of the family, diffuses itself over the main body till 
it reaches the very skirts—the lowest members of it.” 


SCOTTISH DUKES. 
ATHOLL, 


A NOBLEMAN of great estates, and formerly of great 
feudal influence in the Highlands. The peerage is 
not ancient in the present family(Murray). Till the 
reign of Queen Mary, the ancestors of the present 
duke were only the undistinguished lairds of Tullix 
bardine, an estate in the lower part of Perthshire. 
The Tullibardine of that day was a zealous reformer, 
and is noted for having challenged Bothwell to single 
combat at Carberry, in order to save farther dispute, 
Bothwell refused, on the plea ot his antagonist’s in- 
feriority of rank; tempora mutantur. He seems to 
have been drawn into historical and political impor- 
tance, in some measure, through his sister Annapel, 
who married the Earl of Mar, afterwards regent, and 
was the governess of the infant James VI. Sir John 
Murray of ‘Tullibardine, the nephew of good Coun- 
tess Annapel, was brought up with James, who, 
through mere youthful friendship, raised him to the 
peerage, under the title of Lord Murray of Tullibar- 
dine (1604), and afterwards (1606) elevated him to 
the rank of Earl of Tullibardine. The son of this 
peer, in 1629, ‘obtained the ancient title of Karl of 
Atholl, through his wife, Lady Dorothea Stewart, in 
whose father it had become extinct. He was a zeal- 
ous royalist, as was his son, the second earl, who, in 
1676, was elevated to the rank of marquis. This 
personage added greatly to the power of his family by 
marrying Lady Amelia Sophia Stanley, daughter of 
the royalist Earl of Derby, who, through her mother, 
Charlotte de la Tremouille, was related to most of the 
principal families of Europe. Through the Mar- 
chioness Amelia, the family acquired the seignory of 
Man, and large property in that island. Notwith- 

standing the conspicuous loyalty of the Marquis of 
Atholl in the two last reigns of the Stuarts, it is said 

that he would have willingly joined the Prince of . 
Orange, if he could have obtained any preferment 

under the new government. William, though related 

to the marchioness, did not receive him warmly, and 

he accordingly spent the rest of his life inthe Jacobite 
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opposition. 
to render himself more acceptable to King William, 
by whom: he was created a peer in his father’s lifetime, 
and appointed one of the secretaries of state for Scot- 
land. In July 1704, immediately after his father’s 
death, the marquisate was exchanged by Queen Anne 
for the present dukedom. Some unfortunate circum- 
stances afterwards threw him into the opposition, and 
so zealous was he against the Union, that he put 6000 
highland followers into motion to oppose it. Hiseldest 
son, styled Harl of Tullibardine,>appeared in both of 
the Scottish rebellions, for which he was forfeited. 
The second son, however, succeeded to the titles. 
A still younger brother; Lord George Murray, was 
Prince Charles’s generalissimo in- the: last of those 
extraordinary movements. By a rather curious ar- 
rangement, theson of this gentleman, though attainted 
in blood, having married the daughter and heiress of 
his uncle, was allowed to take up the titles, which he 
transmitted tohisson, the lately deceased duke, whose 
son now enjoys them. 


———— 


HUMAN HAIR. 


Tur human form, when well proportioned, has ever 
been regarded as! a model of the most exquisite sym- 
metry and grace, whether contemplated in the joyous 
season of infancy, in.the years of maturer and sterner 
manhood, or in the:decline of life, when age has en- 
feebled the limbs, bent the body, and thrown its silver 
about the brow. No sooner does the mind become 
animated by any interesting or lofty emotion, than 
the features of the human countenance become lighted 
up, and beam with the beauty of expression ; and this 
having been universally acknowledged, philosophers 
have busied themselves in estimating the forms and 
proportions of the features, with the’ view of explain- 
ing the’ secret of their influence. The line of the nose, 
the elevation or depression of the eye-brow, the con- 
traction or expansion of the cheek, the colour of the 
eye, the parting smile of the lips—have all been duly 
estimated ; but in addition to the importance attached 
to their’several proportions, we cannot fail to observe 
here how much more effective and beautiful the ex- 
pression of the whole countenance and figure is ren- 
dered by the addition of the hair. Poets and painters, 
who generally keep their attention steadily fixed on 
natire, have not failed to observe this ;—hence Spen- 
ser, describing the beauty of a bride, speaks of 
Her long loose yellow locks, like golden wire ; 
Sprinkled with pearl; © 

So, too, Milton, by introducing this feature, gives 
peculiar effect to his description of our first parents : 
~ His fair large front and eye sublime declared 
’ Absolute rule; and hyacinthine locks, 

* Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders broad ; 

She, asa veil, down to the slender waist, 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Dishevell’d, but in wanton ringlets waved 

As the vine curls her tendrils, which implied 

» Subjection. 

* By this description, the expression of the whole 
figure is rendered infinitely more effective than it 
otherwise could have been; and so likewise Ariosto, 
by introducing the same feature, gives a character, 
and, -as-it were, an additional shade to the grief of 
Angelica.‘ She stood on the desert shore stupid and 
immoveable; her hair was loose and disordered ; her 
hands were joined, and, with unmoving lips, she 
raised her languid eyes to heaven.”? We likewise find 
in Sir Walter Scott, that, as the beauty of Rebec- 
ea is enhanced by his description of the “ profusion 
of her sable tresses, which, each arranged in its own 
little spiral of twisted curls, fell down upon as much 
of a lovely neck and bosom as a simarre of the 
richest Persian silk, exhibiting flowers in their natu- 
ral colours, embossed on purple ground, permitted 
to be visible.” So the anguish of the poor Jew in 
his dungeon cell, surrounded with chains and shackles, 
is aggravated, and his picture brought more effec- 
tively before us; when we read, that in a state of 
passive resistance, and with his garments collected 
beneath him to keep his limbs from the wet pavement, 
“' he sat in one corner of his dungeon, where his folded 
lands, his dishevelled hair and beard, his furred 
cloak and high cap, seen by the wiry and broken light, 
would have afforded a study for Rembrandt.” Since 
the hair, whether braided or dishevelled, adds so 
much to the character of the human figure, we need 
not wonder that peculiar fashions and customs respect- 
ing it have prevailed among all nations. The heathen 
priestesses, when under the influence of what they 
conceived inspiration, wore their hair dishevelled ; for 
which reason St Paul forbade the Corinthian women, 
when at devotion, to wear it inthis manner. Hence, 
in the earlier ages of Christianity, when its divine 
doctrines were struggling through the darkness, the 
clergy, both regular and secular, were obliged to have 
the crown of the head shaved as a signal of self-denial 
and mortification. The popes, indeed, denounced long 
hair, and Anselm, the archbishop of Canterbury, 
pronounced the sentence of excommunication on those 
who were-guilty of so heathenish a fashion. Serlo, a 
Norman bishop, acquired great honour for a sermon 
he preached before Henry I., in the year 1104, on this 
subject, which had such an effect on the king and his 
courtiers, that they immediately consented to cut away 
their flowing ringlets. The Jewish and. Grecian wo- 
men generally wore the hair long, and ornamented 
with gold, silver, and pearls. The Roman women 


His son John, second marquis, was able 


dressed their hair in the form of a heimet, mixing 
false hair with it, which’ they contrived to fasten to 
the skin. They anointed it with rich perfumes, and, 
by the aid of curling irons, raised it to a great height 
by rows or stories of.curls. They, too, adorned their 
hair with gold, pearls;.and precious stones, sometimes 
with crowns or garlands, chaplets of flowers bound 
with fillets, or ribands of various colours. They used 
a cértain plaster to pull off the small hairs from their 
cheeks, or plucked them up by the roots with tweezers, 
called volselle. Among the ancient Gauls, long hair 
was esteemed an ornament: hence Julius Cesar, hav- 
ing subdued them, made them,,in token of submission; 
cut off their hair. Among the Anglo-Saxons and 
Danes, young women, before marriage, wore their 
hair uncovered and untied; but after marriage, they 
cut it short, tied it up, and wore head-dresses of va- 
rious fashions. Amongst the Greeks, both sexes, a 
few days before marriage, cut off and consecrated their 
hair to-some particular deity. It was customary also 
to hang the hair of’ the dead on the doors of their 
houses previous to interment. The ancients imagined 
that no person could die until a lock of hair had been 
cut away, an act supposed to be performed by the in- 
visible hand of Isis, and consecrated to the god into 
whose realms the soul departed. 

Having premised this brief account of some of the 
more remarkable prejudices that have been enter- 
tained concerning the. human hair, we shall explain 
its structure, which is very simple, and may be easily 
understood. Every individual hair may be regarded 
as a tube, which terminates in a root, or bulb, This 
root, or bulb, is situated below the skin, and consists 
of two coverings, an external and an internal. The 
external exhibits a vast number of bloodvessels, which 
supply nourishment, and probably secrete the colour- 
ing matter of the hair. The internal is a simple mem- 
brane within the other. It is hollow, and rises into 
the tube, which perforates the skin, and appears as 
the true hair externally. The tube arising from this 
bulb is filled with a soft matter, called the medudla, or 
pith, of the hair, and contains numerous vessels. In 
passing from the root, or bulb, through the skin, it 
often raises up smal! scales of the cuticle, which soon 
become dry and fall off, as almost every person, in 
brushing the hair, must have observed. Every hair, 
therefore, consists of an outer sheath, which embraces 
the internal substance,. or pith, in thesame way as 
the finger of a glove covers: the finger—the end’ ter- 
minating below the skin in the bulb, or root. This 
sheath, which we feel in touching the hair, consists 
of several very fine filaments, which are laid together 
longitudinally. They are of unequal lengths; and 
the centre one being the longest, every hair is:pointed 
at the end. Besides this, when laid together, they 
are found to possess many small eminences; whence, 
if we draw a hair between our fingers, from the root 
to the end, it will feel smooth and even; but if we 
reverse it, and draw it from the point to the root, the 
hair will feel distinctly rough to the touch. For this 
reason, cloths made of wool irritate the skin; and 
wool is so difficult to. spin, that these eminences re- 
quire to be previously overcome’ by the aid of oil. On 


| this structure of hair, the operation of felting depends, | 


in which the hairs are pressed down in different di- 
rections, and become so interwoven as to forma con- 
tinuous mass. Such is the felt of which hats are 
made. Curled hairs entwine themselves more closely 
than those which are straight, though flexible; as 
they do not, like them, recede from the point of pres- 
sure in a straight line. Hence, hatters adopt various 
methods to-produce curl in the short furs of the rab- 
bit, hare, and mole. The colour of the hair is next 
to be considered.. Already we have explained, that 
the hair, like a tube, contains a pulpy matter, through 
which vessels are distributed ; and the probability is, 
that, by these bloodvessels, the oily colouring matter 
of the hair is secreted. The human hair is generally 
either black, brown, auburn, yellow, flaxen, or red ; 
in addition to which, there is a white variety, which 
characterises the race of people known as Albinos. 
Black hair prevails most in the northern regions of 
Europe and Asia; but the fact: is, that the brown, 
auburn, yellow, and red varieties, so often seem to 
arise out of the black, that neither can be sufficiently 
well localised. The Jews, like the Arabs, are gene- 
rally a black-haired race; but are often seen with 
light hair and beards, and blue eyes. In some towns 
in Germany, red beards are considered characteristic 
of Jews.’ Among the ancient Egyptians, the red va- 
riety. seems to have existed; but light brown hair has 
been found in Egyptian mummies. Black hair was 
by the Hebrews regarded as an emblem of beauty and 
vigour, and white has often been termed the ‘colour 
of defect,’ the reason of which is allied to the cause 
of that appearance. Already we understand that the 
colouring matter of the hair is secreted by the blood- 
vessels ; and it is evident, therefore, that when this 
secretion is interrupted, it will cease to be deposited. 
Hence its absence is generally a sign of debility. 
Horses with white feet are thought to be tender, and\ 
more susceptible of disease, than those of a more uni- 
form dark colour. The hoariness of age is likewise, 
from this want of secretion, connected with a defect 
of vigour. When the mind is agitated by any violent 
emotion, these vessels often suspend their finctions, 
and the hair becomes very quickly grey. This hap- 
pened to the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, the queen 
of France. ‘I was struck,” says Madame de Cam- 
pan, her attendant, “with the astonishing change 


‘cut. 


misfortune had wrought upon her features. Her whole 


head of hair had turned almost; white; durin her 
transit from Varennes toParis.”" It \also occurred to 


the unhappy Queen Mary. Her historian, describing! 


her execution, say, ‘‘ With calm but undaunted forti- 
‘tude’ she laid her neck upon the’ block ; and while 


one executioner held her hands, the other, at the §e- 
‘cond stroke, cut off her head, which, falling out of its 
attire, discovered her hair, already grown quite grey 
with cares and sorrows.”’ Lord Byron, aware ot this 
circumstance, makes Manfred exclaim, in the bitter- 
ness of his agony and remorse— 

: TAT We oie oo 
Grey-hair’d with anguish, like these blasted pines, ’ 
Wrecks of a single winter. 

Every person, too, will remember the beautiful open- 
ing lines to the Prisoner of Chillon. When the bloods 
vessels which supply nutriment to the bulb of the hair, 
cease to do so, the hair necessarily falls off, which ge- 


-nerally happens during the period of weakness: suce 


ceeding to a protracted illness, and not unfrequently 
from some local cause. Sometimes it falls off irregu- 
larly and indiscriminately, producing a general thin-- 
ness of hair; sometimes it falls off in patches from. 
parts of the skin, and sometimes the disease is uni- 
versal, and not a hair remains onany part of the body.. 
The Chevalier d’Eperney, after assiduous application: 
for the space of four months, without any previous: 
illness, lost his beard, eyebrows, eyelashes, and all: 
the hair of his head and body. Lavater relates’ the: 
case of a person, who, after a violent mental commio-- 
tion, became blind in the right eye; and the hair of 
that side of the body lost its colour, and fell from the: 
eyebrows, eyelashes, and head. The Romans esti-. 
mated slaves at a low price from whom the hair came: 
easily away ; and baldness was reckoned such a de» 
formity among them, that of all the honours decreed 
to Cesar, none was more acceptable than that which 
was allowed him by the senate, of always wearing a 
laurel crown, which concealed this defect. 

Some kinds of diet are said to produce baldness 
henceit is reportec to: be more frequent in those islands 
where'the inhabitants live much on fish. In the Shet- 
land islands, so common was baldness formerly, that 
it was a familiar saying, that “there was not a hair 
between them and heaven.”” Tournefort relates also, 
that, in the island of Mycene, * the children are bald, 
or seldom arrive at the age of twenty without becom- 
ing so;” and although difficult to assign a reason 
for it, baldness is more common in Brighton than 
in many towns. The esteem in which a fine head of 
hair is held by the fortunate possessor, in this coun- 
try at present, is not a whit less than it was formerly 
among the Anglo-Saxons; in illustration of which 
we may remark, that Dr Reid of London, a few sum- 
mers ago, was attending a lady afflicted with typhus 
fever. She was yet sensible, when he informed her 
that he had no resource left excepting that of order- 
ing her head to be shaved; whereupon she immedi- 
ately replied, that to that she would never consent ; 
she felt resigned, and would “ leaveit to Providence.” 
Such being the case, our fair readers will certainly not. - 
excuse us from briefly stating the remedies devised by 
medical men to prevent the hair growing thin, or fall- 
ing away. As this happens from a defect of the ac- 


| tion of the vessels about the bulb of the hair, the object 


is in such cases torestore theiraction. This is done by 
stimulating them either by the application of. vol 

oils, camphor, turpentine, and resins, or by astringent 
solutions of alum, earth, or green vitriol; or by fric= 
tion, no matter whether with the fat of the mole, snail, 
hedgehog; or bear. But sometimes, instead of from, 
a want of action, the hair falls away from a preter- 


natural action of the vessels, or'an inflammation about. 


the roots of the hair, in which case local depletions, 
leeches, purgatives, and low diet, must be had recourse 
to. The diseases to which the skin of the head is 
liable, are so numerous, that all persons should guard 
against them by the strictest cleanliness. The Poles, 
whoare accustomed to wear the hair very long, arey. 
from want of cleanliness, subject to a dreadful disease, 
known by the name of the Polish plait, or Plica polo- 
nica. It prevails principally among the lower classes, 
in whom the hair becomes matted together so that it 
is impossible to comb it out, and bleeds when it is 
The hair, too, sometimes, though very rarely, 
becomes painfully sensitive. Baron Larrey attests a 
case which occurred in the hospital of the Royal Guards, 
at Paris. A private soldier, having received a violent 
kick on the back of the head from a horse, was afflicted 


with extreme cerebral excitement, and the sensibility 


acquired by the hairs was so great, that they could not 
be touched without aggravating considerably his suf- 
ferings. Hair is found on all parts of the body; and 
instances are recorded of its having occurred in places 
where it could never have been anticipated. Lusita- 
nus mentions a person who had hair upon his tongue, 
Pliny and Valerius Maximus concur, that the heart. 
of Aristemenes was hairy. Schulterus, that hair is 
often found in the blood of those affected with Polish 
plait. It has been found in abscesses between the 
muscles, and most frequently in the breasts of women. 
Hair does not readily undergo decomposition ; so that. 
it will be found little altered in a corpse long after in. 
terment. When the coffin of Charles I. was opened, 
which was done in the year 1813, Sir Henry Halford 
informs us that “‘ the hair was thick at the back part 
of the head, and, in appearance, nearly black. A por= 
tion of it; which has been some time cleaned and dried, 
is of a beautiful brown colour. That of the beard was 


Lo 


, @redder:brown. On the back p 
more than an inch in Jength, and had probably been’ 
out-so short for the convenience of the executioner, or 


man; “don’t stop to ask questions, or it»will be too 
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perhaps by the piety of friends soon after death, in 
order to furnish memorials of the unhappy king. 


. In life, assuredly, the kindliest thoughts and feel-, 


ings are associated often with the hair ; nor could Se- 


lim, addressing his beloved bride of Abydos, say any) 


thing more affectionate than— 
c J would not wrong the tenderest hair 

That clusters round thy forehead fair, 

For all the treasures buried far, 

Within the caves of Istakar. 
‘As a ringlet of hair has already been regarded as the 
most appropriate'symbol of love, so, assuredly, no relic 
can be preserved after death, more touching to the af- 


fections. Every association connected with it must: 


breathe of pure and holy affection. It is laid upon 
the bosom, to be there cherished .as the last and the 
only remains on earth, of the being whom, perhaps, 
we most adored. How many of such memorials are 


worn in secret, and call forth heavy sighs, when there | 


is none to overhear ! 


THE FAITHFUL WIFE.—A Tate. 
In the Atlantic Ocean, near the eastern coast of New 
‘Hampshire, is situated.a cluster of islands, called the 
Isles of Shoals. 
awvas-seen approaching onevof these islands. It would 
jhave been a hazardous mavigation for an unskilful 
seaman, for-the rocks rose high, projecting far into 
the sea, and presented a ‘thousand angles on every 
side. Yet the sloop moved majestically along, now 
riding on ‘the billows, and now enveloped in their 
folds, and at every turn showing its white ‘sail over 
the:rocks. At length it moved round the point, and 
entered a'little sandy cove, where a rude wharf had 
been:constructed. Just onthe edge of the’beach were 
scattered a few miserable looking huts; some of them 
seemed ‘but little more than:a pile of stones, and lay 
half buried beneath the ridges of sand, which the 
winds and waves were continually throwing up. Be- 
hind this settlement, if it deserved thename, extended 
rows of dismal-looking fish-flakes, giving a:still more 
barren appearance ‘to the prospect, and tainting the 
air with their effuvia. It was towards night when 
the.sloop anchored at the:wharf. It was so uncom- 
mon for any but their own little fishing-boats to make 
for the cove, ‘that an unusnal excitement prevailed 
among ‘the inhabitants. Men with torn red baize 
_jackets and checked shirts, women with tattered petti- 
coats and slip-shod -shoes, and barefooted children 
with scarcely any clothing, collected ‘in a group, to 
@iscover the cause of this unusual visit. After wait- 
ing some time without being able ‘to make ‘any dis- 
coveries, one or two of the men approached the sloop, 
qwith the intention of boarding her. .A man-immedi- 
ately made his appearance on deck; his look was 
fierce’ and commanding, and ‘he wore pistols in a 
leathern belt, that was buckled round his short jacket. 
He stood iman attitude of defiance, and asked the men 
what they wanted. ‘We did not know,” replied 
they, in a surly tone, “but you might be aftera cargo 
of fish.”” He madeno other answer than by lengthen- 
ing the rope which fastened the sloop to the wharf, 
and it floated to adistance that precluded any attempt 
to-come on board. There was a marked contempt.in 
this action, that roused the indignation of the specta- 
tors. Cheer him, my boys,” said one of the men; 
and the little urchins threw up their tattered hats. and 
red caps, and huzzaed and shouted; and even the 
fairssex, to their shame be it spoken, joined in the 
¢horus, which, it must be confessed, had nothing of 
the female cadence but its shrillness. After a few 
oarse ‘jests and additional shouts, the attack ceased, 
from want of opposition, and the miniature mob dis- 
persed. Though the vessel remained at the wharf 
several days, no new curiosity was excited. It had 
been a passing impulse, and was not supplied by that 
fuel which imagination successfully employs. There 
seemed to be but three occupants of! the sloop; two, 
who were-evidently subordinate, and one man in the 
wigour of life, and evidently used to command. 

In all degrees and classes of life, nature selects her 
favourite; even on ‘this desolate spot, there was one 
building, that apparently promised better for its in- 
habitants than any of the others. The stones that 
«composed the walls of the house were well fitted and 
arranged, and a tolerably neat wood pile promised 
comfort for the approaching winter. It was at the 
door of this house, late one night, that a violent knock- 
ang was heard. ‘Che owner of it, John Boland, arose 
and opened it. 

“What do you want?” said he; “can’t you settle 
your own quarrels, without coming to disturb quiet, 
well-behaved people ?” 

“ For ‘God's sake, come to our assistance,” said the 


late.” 

The voice of distress cannot be mistaken. John 
hurried on his clothes, and, accompanied ‘by his wife 
and daughter, .a girl-of about fifteen (for the females 
of the Shoals did not dread the night air), they all 
followed ‘the stranger; the women often stopping to 
recover a shoe they had dropped in the sand. When 
they reached the sloop, their entrance was no longer 
opposed; ‘they made their way to the miserable hole 
dignified by thename of cabin. Ina narrow berth, lay 
a young and delicate woman, apparently dying. The 


art of the head it was 


In the autumn of 1780, a smallsloop | 


‘man, who had before resisted any intrusion, hung over 


her with a fixed and anxious countenance. 

“We can do no good to her,” said John; ‘she is 
dying.” 

“What do-you mean by that, John Boland ?”' said 
his wife, coming forward; “if she is dying, it is for 
want of air; if she had as many lives as a cat, it is 
enough to stifle her here. 
house.” 

No one made any opposition, and the lady was wrapt 
in her bed clothes, and conveyed to her new residence. 
Both Mrs Boland and her daughter Susan fully justi- 
fied Ledyard’s testimony to the humanity of woman, 
for though they had none of that peculiar gentleness 


‘which belongs to the sex, they were active in kind 


services. 

In a short time the lady began to revive, but she 
was too feeble for utterance, though her eyes followed 
with intense anxiety every movement of hercompanion, 
who left the vessel and remained with her. He an- 
nounced himself by the name of Maitland. There 
was noone on the spot capable of observing the nice 
gradations of feeling which either of the parties might 
have discovered ; but as the lady grew better, she had 


| long private conversations with the gentleman, and 


frequently an agitation, which increased her disorder, 
was the consequence. At length he informed Mr.and 


Mrs Boland that it was absolutely necessary for him! 


to pursue his voyage—that he had only put in at the 
island on account of the indisposition of his wife—that 
she was still quite unable to go on board—and that there 
was no alternative but to leave her under their care 
fora month. They willingly consented. Every article 
that might conduce to her comfort was brought from 


the sloop, and the mariners once more set sai]. What-. 


ever had been the struggles of Maitland and his wife 
(whom he called Adela) at parting, and whatever 


was the grief she might feel, it was expressed to no) 


one; nobody had witnessed their interviews, nor was 
it apparent that she had objected to his leaving her ; 
yet it seemed as if an increase of sorrow weighed down 
her spirits after his departure. It might be, that the 


solitude in which she found herself, and the perfect | 


uncongeniality of every thing around her, were more 
than her mind could support. The sea air, however, 
and the regularity of her mode of life, promoted her 
recovery, and she every day gained health. She soon 
became able to walk out, and found Susan not an un- 
pleasant companion, who could scale the highest rocks, 
and assisted Adela to walk with more security. Tor 
the first three weeks the lady appeared tranquil, but 
when the fourth arrived, it was evident her mind was 
suffering under the greatest anxiety. She repeatedly 
questioned John, “Did he tell you it might be a 
month ?” But even the month expired, and he did 
not arrive. She thought of the delays of a sea voyage, 
of possitle detentions, and she reasoned herself into a 
momentary tranquillity; but thiscould not last, Fre- 
quently, when the moon shone bright, and the people 
of the house believed her asleep, she seated herself at 
the window that looked on the little cove, and gazed 
on the ocean. In the indistinctness of the moonlight 
prospect, sometimes she imagined she beheld figures 
ata distance; and then by their fixture discovered them 
to be merely projecting angles of the rocks. Then, 
again, a white sail appeared to be approaching the 
shore; but, alas! it came no nearer. Often morn- 
ing dawned upon her sleepless eyes, and with the light 
of day came new hopes. “ He will certainly be here 


quit the house while all were still, and wander by the 
sea, and among the rocks. The scene was often a 
glorious one; the.sun, just rising above the horizon, 
cast his broad red beam upon the ocean, which sparkled 
witha thousand colours. But such scenes brought no 
peace to her heart. ‘‘ What am I,” she would -ex- 
claim, “inthis vast universe? Who-cares for me, or 
will take thought of me? I might plunge into the 
ocean, and pass away unnoticed and forgotten like the 
sea-weed.”” 

It would be wearisome to trace the emotions of 
this desolate being, as, hour after-honr, and week after 
week, she gazed upon the ocean. Though many a 
sail rode proudly by, and sometimes, in tacking and 
veering, appeared making for the island, yet the beat- 
ing of her heart was succeeded by the sickness of dis- 
appointment, for the keel rapidly cut the waters, and 
was soon lostin distance. 

Tn this agitating and exhausting state of mind, No- 
vember passed away, and December came on with all 
the rigours of winter.. There is no desolation like 
that of the aifections ; it palsies youth and destroys 
hope. He who can lay his finger on one spot in the 
globe, and say, 2d is mine, has still something to love, 
to cling to; for éhere may cluster the sympathies of 
nature and the ‘‘ endearing charities of life.”’?* But 
Adela felt that she had no such stronghold; and it 
was in vain that her kind though ignorant com- 
panions often tried to cheer her by pleasant anticipa- 
tions. : 

It was-after many gloomy weeks, that, with the 


‘view-of amusing her, John one day calledto her to 
‘come Out to the point, and see aship that was coming 


on in full sail. ‘Chere is an exhilaration in the bright 
sun and the blue sky of a frosty morning. -Adela felt 
it, as she stood and gazed at theswelling sails and the 
rapid movement of the vessel, as her keel divided the 
waters. All was brilliant and sparkling; the waves 
seemed rejoicing, like living beings, as they dashed 


Let us take her to our | 


before night,” thought she; and inthis hope would 


ing proudly and majestically along, with its tall masts 
and snowy sails marking the swiftness of its progress, 
to her it appeared like a creature of life and happiness, 
exulting in its glory—the ocean, the wild and tumul- 
tuous ocean, ministering to its will, and the winds 
and waves subservient to its power. She gazed after 
it, as it proudly continued to divide the waters of the 
Atlantic, till it seemed like a speck upon the horizon. 
She was awakened from her reverie by the chillness 
of her feelings, and a sudden change in the atmo- 
sphere. The sky became darkened, the sea birds 
wheeled to and fro, and seemed uncertain which way 
to steer their course; before she reached the house, 
flakes of snow fell at intervals, and all betokened one 
of those sudden storms to which our climateis subject. 
John gave it as his opinion that the fine morning 
was a “‘ weather breeder.’”’ ‘The storm increased ra- 
pidly, the waves burst their natural limits, and rose 
high upon the island. The wind drove tempests of 
sleet and hail before,it, and howled and -shrieked in 
its fury. Adela thought of the noble vessel, and re- 
membered how omnipotent she had believed it a few 
hours before ; and she said to herself, ** God'help them, 
for no human being can !” 

Night came on with tremendous darkness, and now, 
at intervals, they plainly distinguished minute guns. 
The men collected with torches of pitch and tar, and 
distributed themselves on the rocks; and the women, 
unrestrained by form, and guided only by their own 
impulses, were not less active. They supposed the 
vessel was dismasted and driven about by the fury of 
the elements, as the sound of the guns often changed 
its direction. It approached nearer and nearer. ‘‘ It 
will be certain death,” said one of the:men, “if they 
can’t keep off from the eastern breakers.” At that 
moment it was evident the vessel had struck. Shrieks 
were heard mingling with the gale, and the crash was 
even louder than the billows. One hope remained, 
that the men had cut the boat from the stern, and 
their lives might yet be saved. ‘This was the case‘; 
they had succeeded in getting into the boat, and, in 
the darkness and tempest, had reached aJedge of rocks 
connected with the island; but their situation was 
still desperate ; heavy seas broke over it, and there 
seemed but a short respite from death. One after 
another were swept into the ocean from which they 
had just-escaped, yet a few still clung to the ledge’; 
‘but the rocks rosé perpendicular above it, and pre- 
sented no possibility of retreat. “The people above 
discerned by their torches the situation of these un- 
fortunate men. It was a long while before they could 
afford them any assistance; but by lowering torches 
and shouting, they at length made them comprehend 
that their situation was. known; and finally sueceeded 
in throwing ropes, which the men fastened round 
them. Of-the fifteen whe had taken to the boat, three 
were saved ! 

It proved to be the-same ship that had passed in the 
morning with a fair wind; but a sudden squall came 
up, and ina short time increased toa hurricane, with 
constant rain.and hail; she was driven back with 
fury, and at night had lost so much of her rigging as 
to be totally unmanageable, and had struck upon the 
breakers. 

Such was the melancholy account given by the three 
men whose lives had been so wonderfully preserved ; 
two of them belonged to the crew, and one was a pas- 
senger. Adela learned from inquiry, that this last 
was a man-«rather advanced in life, and unused tov 
struggle with hardship. 

Some days elapsed befure the'shipwrecked passenger 
was able toowalk abroad. He had been sheltered in 
one of the miserable fishing huts, and Adela had kindly 
contributed from her superior stock of comforts to his 
wants. 3 

He learnt from theinhabitauts the little they knew 
of the lady, yet it seemed sufficient to rouse all his 
interest, and as soon as he was able, he requested to 
see her. She would gladly have excused herself, but’ 
there was'no evading the request. ‘The moment the 
stranger entered the room, she gave a loud shriek, 
and covered her face—it was her uncle! he who had 
supplied the place of a father, who had adopted her 
while she was almost an infant, and watched over her 
with unceasing tenderness. Uer pa~ents had left her 
to his protection, and, in the affection and caresses of 
the little girl, hehad felt none of the weary void of a 
single life. Adela was petted, and introduced into 
company while she was yet.a child; and the domes- 
tics, and even visitors, soon discovered that the way 
to the. uncle’s heart was through the chiJd’s favour. 
At the head of his table, she felt fully adequate to the 
direction of her own conduct, and for many years she 
apparently justified his contidence. She was frank, 
amiable, aud affectionate. The fortune that she in- 
herited from her pareuts was small, but by judicious 
minagement had been nearly doubled ; “but this was 
of little aceount; for Mr Leslie, her uncle, was wealthy, 
and no one doubted that Adela would be his heir. 
Probably this circumstance might have attracted some 
other lovers. ‘The young lady, however, showed no 
disposition to-encourage any ot them; and sometimes 
when her ‘satistied uncle pleasantly said, “ Why, 
Adela, 1 believe you are going to be an eld maid,” 
she would reply, ‘‘ To be sure 1 am, uncle ; for who is 
so fit a companion for an old bachelor 2’ 

Tt was at this crisis that a young myn, who wasa 
native of Great Britain, but who had passed the 


greater part of ‘his life in the Haat Indies, arrived at 
‘against jts sides, As she gazed upon the ship, mov- | the city, 


He brought letters from respeaale mer. 
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eantile houses, which established his claims upon 
fashionable society. He became a frequent visitor at 
Mr Leslie’s, and every one but the uncle perceived 
his object, and the probability of his success. It was 
not till it was too late to recall them, that he discovered 
that Adela’s affections were engaged. It was a heavy 
blow to his hopes and plans; but still more so, when 
he learned that the young man was dissipated in his 
habits, and justly suspected of a fondness for play. It 
‘was in vain that he now represented to Adela the sus- 
picions that rested on his character ; with the favourite 
motto of inexperienced, headstrong young ladies in 
her mouth, that “‘she had rather be miserable with 
him, than without him,” she adopted the resolution 
of marrying him. Mr Leslie found it was too late to 
impose restraint, where discipline had never been ex- 
erted. Asa last effort of kindness, he advised her to 
secure the principal of her own little fortune to her- 
self. But Adela spurned the idea of such selfish, cal- 
culating prudence, and answered him with another 
celebrated quotation, as judicious as the former, “ that 
where she could trust herself, she could trust her for- 
tune.” Unwillingly he resigned it into her hands, 
and they parted. Adela shed tears at what she called 
the hard-heartedness and unkindness of her uncle; 
and became the wife of Maitland in the full zeal of 
confiding affection. For a few weeks she was con- 
vinced that she was the most fortunate of women, and 
“the world well lost.” It was not long, however, 
before Adela was doomed to recollect the warnings 
she had received, and. the reports she had heard; in 
the late hours of her husband, his bloodshot eyes, and 
his petulance, she saw a conscience ill at ease. One 
evening he returned home in apparent agitation, and 
told her that he had had an unfortunate dispute with 
a young man—they had fought, and he had wounded 
his antagonist ; that it was necessary for him to es- 
cape, or he should be immediately arrested ; that a 
vessel was waiting at the wharf, which was bound for 
Halifax, where he should be safe, and might remain 
concealed till the danger or excitement was over. 
Adela calmly acquiesced, but told him it was her fixed 
purpose to accompany him. It was in vain that he 
opposed her determination; she could not brook oppo- 
sition, for she had been unused to it. ‘I have given 
up all for your sake,”’ she said, “and if I give up you, 
nothing remains tome!” Maitland in his turn was 
obliged to submit. It was a dreary prospect, and a 
voyage of hardship, for a young lady accustomed to 
every luxury; but she bore it without complaining, 
till sea-sickness, and the want of proper accommoda- 
tion, had reduced her almost to death. It was then 
that they put in at one of the Shoal Islands. When 
he found her unable to proceed, he alarmed her 
with fears for his own safety. ‘It is only now that 
there is danger,”’ said he; ‘‘ when the circumstances 
are known, I shall be permitted to return without fear 
of arrest.” Adela became eager for his departure ; 
and he quitted her-in the full assurance that he would 
return in a few weeks. 

It was now that Mr Leslie informed her that the 
story of the duel was a fabrication ; that, after losing 
her little fortune at play, Maitland had forged a 
cheque in his name, to a large amount, on one of the 
principal banks, withdrawn the money, and absconded 
with it; that his own object in this voyage had been 
to follow and arrest him ; that he knew from authen- 
tic sources that he was still at Halifax, and, though 
he did not appear during the day, was every night at 

_the gaming table. ‘‘ Providence,” he continued, 
“has restored you to me in a manner that marks out 
to us both our proper course. You shall return with 
me; we will forget all that has passed; and I will 
receive you again as my child, on condition that you 
give up Maitland.” The tears of Adela were her 
only reply ; at length she said, “And if I reject this 
offer, what are the consequences ?” “ Adela,”’ replied 
he, “‘I feel no spirit of revenge: I was following 
Maitland to arrest him, in the hope of opening your 
eyes, andredeeming you. I will, for your sake, with- 
draw my prosecution, and leave him in possession of 
the sum he has fraudulently obtained. If you return 
with me, not a-reproach shall ever meet your ear; 
you shall be, as you once were, my comfort and my 
solace, and we will only feel that disappointment has 
more closely united us. If you still cling to your hus- 
band, my offer of kindness shall not be by halves; I 
will see that you are properly conveyed to him at 
Halifax. But I warn you, that he has been long a 
notorious,gambler ; since your marriage he has thrown 
off the mask; he has now been guilty of a crime that 
would condemn him to a prison for life: do not sup- 
pose this will be his last; his habits lead to death. 
I give you till to-morrow, to weigh the subject and 
determine.” 

When Adela was left alone, she endeavoured to 
think and reason, but her mind was too much agi- 
tated to do either. When her uncle came in the 
morning, she threw herself upon his neck, as she was 
wont to do in happier days ; he pressed her closely to 
his heart. ‘‘Have you decided, Adela?” said he. 
‘*T have,” she replied, in a low voice; ‘‘all you say 
is true, but he is my husband!’ The uncle loosened 
his hold, and turned mournfully away. In one hour 
from that time, he was borne in a little fishing-boat 
far beyond her sight. Two days after, a vessel, with 
a-comfortable cabin and good accommodations, an- 
chored at the little wharf, the captain of which sent 
notice to Mrs Maitland that he was to convey her to 
Halifax, She took an affectionate leave of John and 


his family, and liberally rewarded their kindness. | 


Mr Leslie returned to the south ; he spoke not of his 
niece, and no one presumed to mention her name in 
his presence; years passed by, and her memory seemed 
to have vanished from the face of the earth. 

In the year 1790, a gentleman was visiting one of 
our state prisons; an interesting woman caught his 
attention as she passed into one of the cells. ‘ Is it 
possible,” said he, “that woman can be a convict ?” 
*O no, sir,” replied the keeper, ‘she is willing to re- 
main here as an assistant, for the sake of attending 
her husband, who was sentenced here for life for for- 
gery, but will soon be released by death.’ The gen- 
tleman’s curiosity was awakened ; he requested to be 
admitted to the cell. The wife supported the head of 
the husband, and administered to his wants. As the 
gentleman gazed upon her, his heart became soft- 
ened ; the recollection of former times returned, and 
he said, in an impressive tone, ‘‘ Adela!’” She looked 
up, recognised her uncle, and fainted. When she re- 
covered, he said, ‘‘O my child, go home with me !” 
She looked steadfastly at him, and replied, in the same 
tone in which she had spoken ten years before, ‘‘ He 
is my husband.” Every alleviation that money could 
procure was supplied to the dying man; and when he 
had breathed his last, Mr Leslie took Adela home. 
But she came not alone; she bronght with her alittle 
boy named Leslie, and a second Adela. To these 
children she never spoke of their father; but she strove 
to instil into their minds principles of religion and vir- 
tue. The old age of Mr Leslie was cheered by grati- 
tude and affection.* 


THE PROPER SITTING POSTURE FOR 
FEMALES. ; 


Tus question has been disputed ; one party insisting 
that girls should always sit erect, while others are ad- 
vocates for a lounging position. It is not difficult to 
show that both are wrong. When a delicately formed 
girl is supposed to be sitting erect, she is generally sit- 
ting crooked ; toa superficial observer she may appear 
quite straight; but any one who will sit on a music 
stool, and endeavour to keep his body in a perpendi- 
cular line for ten minutes, will be convinced that it is 
difficult for even a strong man to sit as long as a deli- 
cate girl is expected to do, without allowing the spine 
to sink to one side or to fall forwards, _ 

The attempt tu sit erect beyond a certain time is in- 
jurious ; for although bending the spine occasionally 
is useful rather than hurtful, yet when it is done in- 
voluntarily, and when the bend is attempted to be con- 
cealed by an endeavour to keep the head straight, 
there is danger of the spine becoming twisted. In- 
deed, a double curve is generally the consequence ; 
there is first a bend to one side, to give ease to the fa- 
tigued muscles; and then, to conceal this, there is a 
second curve that is necessarily accompanied bya slight 
twist in the vertical line of the whole column. 

The proposal to allow children to sit in a crooked 
or lounging position, seems to have been founded on 
the idea that all the muscles are more relaxed in this 
way than even when the child lies at full length on 
its back. This notion is certainly incorrect, and such 
a mode of sitting is injurions; for even were the 
muscles more relaxed by it, the bones and ligaments 
acquire such a shape as necessarily produces distortion. 

It may naturally be asked how a girl should sit, 
since it would appear, that, whether she is in an erect 
or stooping position, she is equally in danger of be- 
coming crooked. As sitting, in the manner generally 
recommended, affords little or no support to one who 
is weak, the safest answer would be, that a delicate 
girl should not sit for even more than five or ten mi- 
nutes without having some support to her back, and 
when she is fatigued, that she should lie down or re- 
cline on a couch. But as it would be very annoying 
to a girl not to be allowed to sit up except for so short 
a time, and as a couch is not always at hand, we must 
endeavour to show how a delicate girl may remain in 
an upright posture for a reasonable time, without in- 
curring any risk of becoming crooked. This leads to 
an inquiry into the merits of the chairs which are at 
present generally used by children. 

Young ladies are often obliged, while at their music 
lessons, to sit upon those chairs which have high backs, 
long legs, and small seats. These chairs are said to 
have been invented by a very eminent surgeon, and 
are intended, either to prevent distortion, by some 
supposed operation on the spine, or as the most ef- 
fectual means of supporting the body. It is difficult 
to imagine how a chair of this description can effect 
the first purpose ;; and to discover how far it is calcu- 
lated for the second, the reader should make the ex- 
periment on a chair of the same proportion to his 
figure, as the chair in question is to that of a little 
girl. He will find that if the seat or surface on which 
he rests is small in proportion to his body, the chest 
will, after a time, either fall forward or on one side, 
unless he exert himself to a degree that is very fa- 
tiguing. Indeed, if the seat be at the same time so 
high that the feet do not rest fairly on the ground, 
but dangle under the chair, a forward position of the 
head is almost necessary to preserve the balance of the 


figure. 


%* From ‘‘ Stories of American Life,” edited by Mary Russell 
Mitford. 

+ It must be also unnecessary to remind the reader, that, if the 
knees are bent in standing or walking, there is a curye in the spine 
at the same time, : 


The objection to such chairs has been met with 
the assertion that girls feel remarkably comfortable in 
them. This is no argument in favour of their uses 
for it is not uncommon for a girl who has seven or 
eight pounds of iron strapped upon her body, and 
next to her skin, to say the machine annoys her so 
little, that she does not care how Jong she wears it. 

But whether this chair is agreeable or not, it is easy 
to show that it is not calculated to give much proper 
support to the body, and that it is almost impossible 
for a delicate girl to sit long in a natural or easy po- 
sition upon it. 

It may be allowed that the chair which we consider 
the most comfortable, that is, the chair which affords 
the most support to the body, should, if made in pro- 
per proportions, be the best for a delicate girl. In 
such a chair, the seat should be scarcely higher than 
the knees (thus permitting the whole of the foot to 
rest upon the floor), and of such a size, that, on sit- 
ting back, the upper part of the calves nearly touch _ 
it. This form of seat ie very different from that of 
the chair alluded to, the back of which is also equally 
objectionable, for, instead of being in some degree 
shaped to the natural curves of the spine, it is made 
nearly straight, and projects so as to push the head 
forwards. A delicate girl should always sit so as to 
rest against the back of the chair; and if the lower 
part of her spine is weak, a small cushion will afford 
great relief, As it is quite a mistake to suppose that 
the shoulders, if raised in any other way than by the 
action of the muscles, or by the curvature of the spine 
and ribs, will continue high, there is no real objection 
to a girl who is delicate being supported by an arms 
chair ; for occasionally resting on the elbows, a cons 
siderable weight is taken off from that part of the 
spine which is the most likely to yield. 

These observations refer only to the manner in 
which delicate girls, whose spines are still straight, 
should sit; when the spine is actually distorted, it 
will be necessary to use other means.—Quarterly 
Journal of Science, Literature, and Arts, 1827. 


CUSTOMER-WARK. 


[In former times it was the custom all over Scotland for the 
housewife, assisted by her servants, and, in the case of a laird, by 
the wives and daughters of the tenantry, to spin as much woollen 
and linen yarn as sufliced to furnish clothes for her family, and nar 
pery for bed and board ; a weaver being alone ‘employed, besides, 
to put her handiwork into proper shape. Not long ago, a humble 
street in Edinburgh, called the Netherbow, was full of weavers of 
this kind; and as a proof of the extent to which the system was 
carried two hundred years ago, even in the capital, we may men- 
tion that, when the Scottish Covenanters were about to invade 
England in 1640, the pious ‘‘ wives” of Edinburgh supplied them 
at a day’s notice with a sufficient quantity of harden (a species of 
linen cloth), to furnish the whole army, amounting to twenty 
thousand men, with tents. In the present improved state of Seot- 
land, the division-of-labour system has in a great measure banished. 


| both the ‘* big” and the ‘‘little’ wheel; and, accordingly, there 


are not nearly somany weavers employed throughout the country, 
as used to be, in preparing the cloth. . Still, however, where such 
an individual is found, he is generally a more comfortable person 
than the muslin or cotton weaver, who, in his labour, has to com- 
pete against the enormous odds of machinery, and is therefore 
perhaps the most abject and impoverished workman in the empire. 
Unfortunately, there are now very few customer weavers, as they 
are called, who can obtain full employment, and therefore their 
existence is generally found to be one of comfort, chequered with 
intervals of penury. 

In the year 1824, one of the editors of the Journal happened to 
enter the cottage of a customer weaver in the vale of Ettrick, and 
had the curiosity to make himself acquainted with all the poor 
man’s domestic and operative system, as well as his feelings re- 
specting various external things. According to his own account 
of his affairs, he ‘‘ daikered on here in a very sma’ way.” In one 
end of his cottage was his loom, half embedded in the damp black 
earth; while in the other end, separated by two wooden beds, was 
his domestic establishment, condensing kitchen, parlour, and hall, 
into about ten feet square. He was engaged on a piece of coarse 
woollen cloth, the property of a customer; and by that, he said, 
he could make eighteenpence a-day. When customer work failed, 
he was fain to work a piece upon speculation, by which he realised 
no immediate profit; and it was, therefore, only while the eigh- 
teenpence a-day lasted that he enjoyed any kind of comfort. On 
being asked if he had not better employ himself regularly for 
Glasgow, he declared all the work that came from that city— 
jackonets, blunks, ginghams, and cambries—to be stale, flat, and 
unprofitable, compared with ‘‘ customer wark.” It was evident, 
from his conversation, that ‘‘ customer wark” was the only earthly 
thing that the weaver was interested in, Customer work was not 
only superior to every other kind of work, but it was a more 
blessed and excellent thing than any other he knew of in this 
world. The idea gave a ue character to his conversation, for 
the phrase was generally introduced three or four times into, ané 
formed the termination of, every sentence. When he paused for 
breath, he re-commenced with ‘‘ customer wark :” and this ludi- 
crous phrase accented every cadence. It was the alpha and omega 
of his mind. 

The observations made at this time upon the habits and feelings 
of the poor weaver, being afterwards detailed to another of the 
editors of this paper, were by him thrown into a poem in the 
Scottish dialect, which was published, as a kind of episode, in a 
volume entitled ‘‘ Illustrations of the Author of Waverley, be- 
ing Notices and Anecdotes of real Characters, Scenes, and In- 
cidents, supposed to be described in his works.” As a pieture of: 
a certain condition _of human life, it is here re-produced, with. 
some amendments. ] 


In Ettrick’s old vale, where the heather grows green,, _ 
Wi’ aye here and there a bit plantin’ between, 

There lives an auld wabster, within an auld shiel, 

As lang, and unchancy, and black as the deil. 

He works e’en and morn for his wife and his weans, __ 
Till the very flesh seems to be wrought frae his banes = 
Yet canty’s the wabster, and blyth as a lark, : 
Whene’er he gets what he ca’s customer-wark | 


This customer-wark’s the delight o’ his soul, 

Whether blanket, or sheetin, or sarkin, or towel. 

Nae trashtrie o’ cottons frae Glasgow he cares for— 
Their tippence the ell is a very good wherefore ; 

But God bless the wives, wi’ their wheels and their thrift, 
That help the puir wabster to fend and mak shift ; ; 
Himsel, and his wife, and his weans might been stark, 
An it hadna been them and their customer-wark. 

The wabster’s auld house, it’s an unco like den, 
Though, atweel, like its neebors, it has a ben-en’; 

It’s roof’s just a hotter o’ divots and thack, 

Wi’ a chimley dress’d up maist as big’s a wheat-stack. 
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“‘There’s @ peat-ruck behind, and a midden before, 
And a jaw-hole would tak a mile-race to jump o’er ! 
‘Ye may think him neglectfu’ and lazy—but, hark, 
He’s better employed on his customer-wark ! 


Whate’er ye may think him—the wabster’s auld hut 
Has twa looms 7’ the ben, and twa beds i’ the but, 

A table, twa creepies, three chayres, and a kist, 

And a settle to rest on whene’er that ye list ; 

The ben has a winnock, the but has a bole, 

Where the bairns’ pr ech-laggles are set out to cool, 
In providin’ o’ whilk he has mony a day’s dark, 

O’ saxteen lang hours, at the customer-wark ! 


The wabster’s auld madam—her name it is Bell— 
Lang, ill-faured, and black, like the wabster himsel— 
She doesnought the hail day but keeps skelpin’ the bairns, 
And hauds three or four o’ them tight at the pirns. 
Her tongue is as gleg and as sharp as a shuttle, : 

Whilk seldom but gies her the best o’ the battle ; 

And sometimes her neive lends the wabster a yerk, 
That he likesna sae weel as his customer-wark ! 


The black cutty-pipe that lies by the fire-side, 

Weel kens it the day when a wab has been paid, 
For then wi’ tobacco it’s filled to the ee, 

And the wabster sits happy as happy ean be ; 

For hours at a time it’s ne’er out o’ his cheek, 

Till maist feck o’ his winnings hae vanished in reek + 
He says that o’ life he could ne’er keep the spark, 
An it werena the pipe and the customer-wark ! 


Then the wife, that’s as fond o’ her pleasure as he, 
Brings out a black tea-pot and masks a drap tea ; 

And they sit, and they soss, and they haud a cabal, 
And ye’d think that their slaistrie wad never divaul. 
By their wee spunk o’ ingle they keep up the bother, 
Each jeerin’, misca‘in’, and scaldin’ the tother ; 

While the bairns sit out by, wi’ cauld kale, i’ the dark— 
Nae gude comes to them o’ the customer-wark ! 


When the siller grows scarce, and the spleuchan gets 
toom, 

The wabster gangs back to his treddles and loom, 

Where he jows the day lang on some wab o’ his ain, 

That'll bring in nae cash for a twalmonth or twain ; 

Then the pipe is exhaustit and laid on the sill, 

Though the fumes of its sweetness will hang round it still, 

And the tea-pot maun lie like a yaud in a park, 

Till Heaven shall neist send some customer-wark ! 


Then the puirstarvin’ wabster grows thinner and thinner, 
On a ’tatoe for breakfast, a ’tatoe for dinner, . 
And vanishes veesibly, day after day, 

Just like the auld moon when she eelies away. 

Clean purged out he looks, like a worm among fog, 
And his face like a clatch o? auld sweens in.a cogue. 
At last, when grown hungry and gaunt as.a shark, 

He revives wi’ a mouthfu’ o’ customer-wark ! 


A branksome gudewife, frae the neist farmer toon, 

Comes in wi’ a bundle, and clanks hersel down, 

“© How’s a’ wi’ ye the day, Bell? Ha’ ye ought?’ the pipe ? 

Come, rax me a stapper; the cutty I'll rype! 

I maun see the gudeman—bring him ben, hinney Jess ! 

Tut! the pipe’s fu’ o’ naithing but fusionless asse !” 

The wife ne’er lets on that she hears the remark, 

But orice, ** Jess! do ye hear, deme ?—J¢’s customer- 
wark |” 


Having gotten her lick i’ the lug, Jess gangs ben, 

And tells her toom father about the God-sen’; 
Transported, he through the shop-door pops his head, 
Like a ghaist glowrin’ out frae the gates o’ the dead. 
Then, wr a great fraise he salutes the gudewife, 

Says he ne’er saw her lookin’ sae weel i his life, 
Spiers for the gudeman and the bairns at Glendeark, 
While his thoughts a’ the time are on customer-wark ! 


Then, wi the gudewife, he claps.down on the floor, 
And they turn and they count the hale yarn o’er and o’er: 
He rooses her spinning, but canyells like daft 

Bout the length o’ her warp and the scrimp o’ her waft. 
At last it’s a’ settled, and promised bedeen 

To be ready on Friday or Fuirsday at e’en ; 

And the bairns they rin out, wi’ a great skirlin’ bark, 
To tell that their dad’s got some customer-wark ! 


Then it’s pleasant to see, by the vera neist ouk 
How the wabster thowes out to his natural bouk, 
How he freshens a thought on his diet 0’ brose, 
And a wee tait o’ colour comes back to his nose! 
The cutty’s new mountit, and every thing’s snug, 
And Beli’s tongue disna sing half sae loud i’ his lug ; 
Abstracted, and happy, and jum as a Turk, 

He sits thinking on nothing but customer-wark ! 


Oh, customer-wark ! thou sublime moving spring ! 
It’s you gars the heart o’ the wabster to sing ! 

An ’twerna for you, how puir were his cheer, 

Ae meltith a-day, and twa blasts i’ the year: 

Iv’s you that provides him the bit, brat, and beet, 

And maks the twa ends o’ the year sweetly meet, 

That pits meat io his barrel and meal in his ark— 

My blessings gang wi’ ye, dear customer-wark ! 


PorTRY oF THE HEBREWS.— The character of 
every nation is perhaps best indicated by the nature 
of its poetry. The national characters of the French 
‘and English people are not more dissimilar than is 
that of their poetry; in the wild and energetic pro- 
ductions of the German muse, the German character 
is reflected as froma mirror. The Jewish people have 
left to us, in the Bible, a body of song characteristic 
of themselves, and worthy of that sublime Theocracy 
which principally constituted their government, and 
under the influence of which issued, every poetic ema- 
nation. The poetry of no other nation is so elevated 
and sublime ; sublimity, pure, simple, unpropped and 
unencumbered by any fictitious aids of sounding and 
ostentatious language, is its great imperial character- 
istic. Greece, which perbaps stands in this regard 


next to Judea, stands next only by a long interval. 
Neither Homer, Hesiod, nor Aschylus, the sublimest 
Greek writers, copious and animated as they are in 
their sentiments and their descriptions of conflicts of 
gods and men, can enter into competition with the 
Hebrew poets. The works of Isaiah, Ezekiel, and 
Jeremiah, contain more sublimity than is to be found 
in the productions of the poets of all other countries 
taken together. Of these, Isaiah stands supreme, 
unique, and unapproachable. His is indeed the 
tongue ‘touched with live coal from the hand of 
Seraphim.” The sublimity of Homer appears but a 
temporary and impetuous flight, ever tending inevi- 
tably earthwards; that of Isaiah is a self-sustained, 
continued, and majestic soaring, most at home in 
heaven. His exultation over the fallen glory of the 
king of Babylon—his description of the power and 
majestic operations of the Almighty—his burdens of 
Egypt, Tyre, and Damascus, exceed in power all the 
finest passages of Homer and schylus. His sublime, 
yet satirical, contrast of the God of Jacob with the 
idols of the heathen (in chap. 44), exhibits the noblest 
piece of satire on record. Nor is Jeremiah less pre- 
eminent over the Greeks in pathos—a quality of 
writing, though inferior to and of less dignity than 
sublimity, yet entitling the writer to at least ‘the se- 
cond rank. The lyric poetry of the Hebrews is ex- 
cellent. The classic reader is disappointed in his 
perusal of the writings of Pindar: the Roman lan- 
guage possesses no sublime lyric poetry. In David 
we have beauty of sentiments, tenderness, sublimity ; 
and these are at times mixed up (as in Psalms 8th and 
19th) with a divine spirit of philosophy peculiar to 
himself, and of which no traces are to be found in any 
ethical poet. In short, the Bible, considered as a body 
of writing, will ever be regarded as the greatest. and 
best treasure of poetic literature; and it may be deemed 
a good test of taste and sound canon of criticism, that 
in proportion as a man possesses a true relish for the 
higher beauties of writing, and has endeavoured to 
gratify and refine that taste by extensive reading, in 
the same proportion will he praise, and the more fre- 
quently recur to, that Book, wherein, above all other 
books, is to be found most simplicity and sublimity.— 
Literary Journal. 


THE EFFORTS OF GENIUS. 

Ir is found, on examining a Biographical Dictionary 
of distinguished individuals in all ages and countries, 
amounting toabout five thousand in number, that the 
largest proportion are Frenchmen, next the English, 
Scotch, and Germans, and next the Italians, Dutch, 
and other nations. How it happens that there have 
been more men in France than in England who have 
arrived at distinction, is accounted for, not by the 
comparative largeness of the country, but by the cir- 
cumstance that the French make a point of patronis- 
ing men of genius, whether they be poor or otherwise ; 
while, in England, few persons of talent, if they be 
not rich or well dressed, have the chance of receiving 
any patronage from the great. Out of the five thou- 
sand individuals, about a sixth have been descended 
from the upper classes, and there are not more than 
a dozen kings; astother sixth are of unknown ori- 
gin, but may be presumed to belong to the middle 
ranks, of which there ‘is distinctly about another sixth ; 
the remaining three-sixths, or the one-half, have been 
either descended from the trading or poorer classes, 
and have personally undergone severe struggles with 
poverty in elevating themselves to distinction. It is 
also found that many men, who have arrived at emi- 
nence, began by studying mathematics, to which they 
voluntarily attached themselves. 

The most curious branch of this inquiry is that re- 
lative to the original condition of those who have risen 
from the lower ranks. Strangely enough, some trades 
seem to have produced more men of genius than others. 
For example, there are many instances of shoemakers 
rising to great eminence in literary and other pursuits. 
There have been also various learned. men who began 
life as tailors, various as weavers, and a number as 
gardeners and stone-masons. More remarkable still, 
many eminent men, in ancient times, were originally 
slaves, or common soldiers. There have been some 
striking instances of men of genius being the sons of 
watchmakers. The following list of distinguished 
men who have in this manner risen from the humbler 
ranks, will be perused with some degree of interest. 

f&sop, Publius Syrus, Terence, and Epictetus, all 
distinguished men in ancient times, were slaves at 
their outset in life. Protagoras, a Greek philosopher, 
was at first a common porter: Cleanthes, another 
philosopher, was a pugilist, and also supported him- 
self at first by drawing water and carrying burdens. 
The late Professor Heyne of Gottingen, one of the 
greatest classical scholars of his own or any other age, 
was the son of a poor weaver, and for many years had 
to struggle with the most'depressing poverty. The ef- 
forts of this excellent man of genius appear to have been 
greater and more protracted than those of any other 
on record, but he was finally rewarded with the-high- 
est honours. Bandoccin, one of the learned men of 
the sixteenth century, was the son of a shoemaker, 
and worked for many years at the same business. 
Gelli, a celebrated Italian writer, began life as a tai- 
lor ; and although he rose to eminence in literature, 
never forgot his original profession, which he took 
pleasure in mentioning in his lectures. The elder 
Opie, whose talent for painting was well appreciated, 
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was originally a working carpenter in Cornwall, and 
was discovered by Dr Wolcott (otherwise Peter Pins 
dar) working as a sawyer at the bottom of a saw-pit. 
Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury, who flourished in 
the sixteenth century, and distinguished himself by 
opposing the schemes of Charles J. was the son of a 
cloth worker at Guildford. Akenside, the author of 
Pleasures of Imagination, was the son of a butcher 
in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. D’Alembert, tbe French 
mathematician, was left at the steps of a church by his 
parents,.and brought up by a poor woman as a founde 
ling, yet arrived at great celebrity, and never forgot or 
abandoned hisnurse. Ammenius Saccophorus, founder 
of the mystic philosophy at Alexandria, was born in 
poverty, and originally earned his subsistence by 
carrying sacks of wheat, whence the latter part of his 
name. Amyot, a French author of some celebrity 
for his version of Plutarch, lived in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and was at first so poor as to be unable to afford 
oil or candles to assist his studies, which he had to 
carry on by fire light; and all the sustenance his pa- 
rents could afford him was a loaf of bread weekly. 
George Anderson, the translator of a treatise of Ar- 
chimedes, and author of a General View of the East 
India Company’s affairs, who died in 1796, was ori- 
ginally a day-labourer. Masaniello, who headed a 
successful revolt against the tyranny of the Austrian 
government at Naples, was a poor seller of fish. Sir 
Richard Arkwright, the ingenious inventor of the 
machinery for spinning cotton, was originally a couns 
try barber, ordealer inhair. Arne, an eminent Eng- 
lish composer of music, who died in 1778, was the 
only son of an upholsterer, and was himself brought 
up as an attorney’s clerk. Astle, the archeologist, 
and author of a work on the origin and progress of 
writing, was the son of the keeper of Needwood forest. 
Augereau, marshal of France, and Duke de Castig- 
lione, under Bonaparte, was originally a private sol- 
dierin the French and Neapolitan ranks. John Bacon, 
an eminent sculptor of last century, was originally a 
painter of porcelain for potters. Baillet, a laborious 
and learned French writer, was born of poor parents 
at Neuville, in Picardy, but he extricated and raised 
himself by his genius. Ballard, the author of Memoirs 
of British Ladies, was originally a stay and habit 
maker, but being patronised for his acquirements, he 
was educated at Oxford, and made beadle of that uni- 
versity. Barker, the inventor of pictorial represen- 
tation by panorama, having failed in business, became 
a miniature painter, and settled at Edinburgh; and 
it was while resident here, and taking a view from 
the Calton Hill, that the idea of furming @ panorama 
entered his mind. His invention realised him a for- 
tune. Beattie, the author of the Minstrel, and pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy in Aberdeen University, 
was originally a parish schoolmaster at Fordun. Bel- 
zoni, one of the most eminent travellers in Egypt, at 
one period, when in pecuniary difficulties, supported 
himself by exhibiting feats of strength in different 
towns in Great Britain. The famous Admiral Ben- 
bow served at first as a common sailor in a merchant 
vessel. Miss Benger, the authoress of the Life of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and many other productions of 
merit, was so very poor in early life, that, for the 
sake of reading, she used to peruse the pages of books 
in a bookseller’s window, in alittle town in Wiltshire, 
where she resided, and returned day after day, inthe 
hope of finding another page turned over. She after- 
wards obtained friends who assisted her. Sebastian 
Castalio, the elegant Latin translator of the Bible, 
was born of poor peasants, who lived among the 
mountains of Dauphiny. The Abbé Hautefeuille, 
who distinguished himself in the seventeenth century 
by his inventions in clock and watch making, was 
the son of a baker. The eminent Prideaux, who rose 
to be Bishop of Winchester, was born of such poor 
parents, that they could with difficulty keep him at 
school, and he acquired the rudiments of his education 
by acting asan assistant in the kitchen of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. he father of the famous Inigo Jones 
was a cloth maker.: Sir Edmund Saunders, chief 
justice of the King’s Bench in the reign of Charles II., 
was originally an errand boy to the young lawyers. 
Linnzus was apprenticed to a shoemaker, with whom 
he wrought for some time, till rescued by a generous 
patron, who saw his genius for learning. . Lomono- 
soff, one of the most celebrated Russian poets of 
last century, began life as a poor fisher boy. The 
famous Ben Jonson worked for some years as a brick- 
layer, but while he bad a trowel in his hand, he had 
a book in his pocket. Peter Ramus, a celebrated 
writer of the sixteenth century, was at first a shep- 
herd boy, and obtained his education by serving as 
a lacquey to the college of Navarre. uongomanta- 
nus, the Danish astronomer, was the son of a la- 
bourer. Parens, professor of theology at Heidelberg, 
and an eminent divine, was at first an apprentice to 
a shoemaker. Hans Sacho, an eminent German poet 
and scholar, was the son of a tailor, and he himself 
wrought asa shoemaker ‘for many years. John Folcz, 
an old German poet, was a barber. Lucas Cornelisz, a 
Dutch painter of the sixteenth century, had occasionally 
to support his family as a cook in gentlemen’s kitchens. 
The illustrious Kepler spent his life in poverty, but 
in apparent contentment. Winckelman was so poor 
while a student, that he sung ballads through the 
streets at night for his support. Wolfgang Musculus 
commenced his career in a similar manuer, having 
for some time sung ballads through the country, 
ard begged from door to door, in order to obtain 
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4 pittance wherewith to put himself to schvol. Pope 
Adrian VI., one of the most eminent scholars of his 
time, began life in great poverty, and as he could not 
afford candles, often read by the light of street lamps, 
er in the church porches where lights are kept burn- 
ing; his eminent acquirements, and \unimpeachable 
character, led him successively through different pre- 
ferments in the church, till he was elected Pope. 
Claud Lorraine is said to have been originally. ap- 
prenticed to a pastry cook. Marmontel was born of 
poor parents, and was indebted for the elements of 
education to the charity of a priest. Lagrange, the 
French translator of luucretins, was brought up in 
extreme poverty. Spagnoolettu began his career in 
great indigence. Miles Davies, a writer on antiqui- 
ties in the early part-of last century, hawked his pro- 
ductions from door to door. 
of great genius in Edinburgh in last century, lived in 


the greatest indigence, composing some of his works | 


jn types, without the intervention of manuscripts. 
Parkes, the author of some celebrated works on che- 


mistry, was originally an apprentice to a grocer, and | 


underwent many difficulties before he was ultimately 


successful as a practical chemist. Sir Humphry Davy | 


xvas the son of a carver on wood, and he himself be- 
gan as an apprentice to an apothecary. 
Such brilliant instances as these might well ‘serve 


to stimulate the virtuous efforts of youth to better | 


their condition—but I forbear all remarks on the sub- 


ject, till a few move cases have been-laid before them. | 


PRINTING AND STEREOTYPING. 


Tur art of printing, the origin of which has been 
detailed in the early numbers of the Journal, is one 
of the most extraordinary results of human ingenuity, 
and is certainly the very noblest of all the known 
handicrafts. Yet, important as it is acknowledged to 


be, three centuries elapsed from the date of the inven- | 
tion before it was perfected in many of its most neces- | 
At first, the art was entirely in the’ 
hands of learned men, the greatest scholars often | 
glorying in affixing their names to the works as cor- | 
rectors of the press, and giving names to the various | 
parts of the mechanism of the printing-office, as is tes- | 


sary details. 


xified by the classical technicalities still in use among 
the workmen. 


types from moulds: that great improvement is said to 
have been effected by Peter Schcetfer, the companion 
of Faust: and from that event till the invention of 
italic letters by Aldus Manutius, to whom learning is 


much indebted, no other improvement took place. It, 


does not appear that mechanical ingenuity was at any 
time directed to the improvement of the presses, -or 


any other parts:ofthe machinery used in printing, and - 
the consequence was, that till far on inthe eighteenth | 


century, the clumsy instruments of Guttenberg, Faust, 
and Caxton, continued in universal use. The presses 


were composed of wood and iron, and were slow and | 


beavy in working, while the ink continued to be ap- 
‘plied by two stuffed balls or cushions, at a great ex- 
pense of time and trouble. 


At Jength an almostentire revolution was effectéd | 


in the printing-office, both in the appearance of the 
typography and the working of the presses. About 


athe same period, theart of:stereotyping was discovered, | 


‘and developed a completely new feature in the inven- 
ition of printing. One of the chief improvements in 
the typography was the discarding of the long s, and 
every description of contractions, and, at the same 


time, the cutting of the letters was executed with. 


greater neatness and regularity. Among the first im- 
provers of the printing-press, the most honourable 


place may be given to the Earl of Stanhope, :a noble. | 


aman remembered for his mechanical genius, who ap- 
plied certain lever powers to the screw and handle of 


the old press, thereby diminishing the labour of the. 


operative, and producing finer work. Since the be- 


ginning of the present century, and more especially | 


within the last twenty years, presses wholly composed 
of iron, on the nicest scientific principles, have been 
invented by different men of mechanical genius in 


Great Britain and America, so.as to simplify the pro- 


eess-of printing invan extraordinary degree; and the 
invention of présses composed of cylinders, and wrought 
‘by steam-power, has triumphantly crowned the im- 
provements in the art. The introduction of steam- 
presses has been furthered by another invention of an 
accessory nature, now of great value to the printer. 
Allusion is here made to’ the invention of the roller 
for applying the ink, instead of the old unwieldy and 
insufficient Balls. The roller, which is ‘a composition 
of a.glutinous nature, cast upon a wooden centre-piece, 
was invented by a journeyman printer in Edinburgh, 
and was somuch appreciated, as at once to spread over 
the whole of Britain. 

It is ouv chief object, in this sketch, to give a brief 
explanation of the process of stereotyping—a process 
without the aid of which the present, as well as many 
other works, could.not beso extensively nor so cheaply 
circulated through the country. Stereotyping seems 
to have been invented simultaneously by different per- 
sons in various parts of England and Scotland during 
Jast century. ‘When properly made known, it was 
hailed with acclamation by the’printing and publish- 
ing world, but as experience developed its powers, it 
‘was found to be strictly applicable only to a particular 
kind of work. In putting up types, they are lifted 
one by one, and built into a little case held in the hand 


of the compositor, who, by the accumulation of hand- | 
fuls, makes up a page, and Jays it, with the face up-} 
permost, on a sione table. After being wedged at the} 
foot and side into an iron frame, and corrected, the | 
page is carried to the press for working ; and when the} 
whole of the impression is off, it is brought back tothe) 
tuble, and the types distributed into their places. ; 
When the page has to be stereotyped, the same process | 
of putting up is gone through, but instead of being) 
carried to'the press, the page is plastered over with) 
liquid stucco, to the thickness of about half an inch, | 
so that ‘a level cake is formed on the surface of the 
types. As svon as'the stucco hardens, which it does 
almost immediately, the cake is separated from the 


the sarpints into the sea, he meant no harm to him- 
self; so thesarpint walks fair and easy upitosee him, 
and the house he was speaking about. But when the 
sarpint.saw the nine great Loudis upon the chest, the 
thought he was sow/d, and was for making off with 
himself as fast as ever he could. : Te 
“Tis anice warm house, you see,’ says Saint Pat- 
rick, ‘and ’cis'a good friend I am to you.’ f 
“s [thank you kindly, Saint Patrick, for your ci- 
vility,’ says the sarpint, “but I think it’s too small it 
is for me ;’ meaning itfor an excuse, and away ‘he 
was going. Me 
‘©¢'Too small!’ says Saint Patrick; “stop, if you 


James Tytler, a person | 


t was formerly mentioned that Gut- | 
tenberg, the inventor, did not go the length of.casting | 


| for the same quantity of numbers has cost between 


| vast improvement in the typographic art. 


‘the use of making such a piece of work about a gen- 


types, and on being turned up, shows a complete hol- 
low or mould-like representation of the faces of the 
types and every thing-else in the page. There being 
no longer any use for ‘the types, they are carried off 
aud distributed. As for the cake, it is put into an 
oven and baked to a certain degree of heat and hard- 
ness, like a ‘piece of pottery. It isnext laid in asquare 
iron pan, having a lid of the same metal, with holes 
at the corners, ‘The pan is now immersed in a pot of 
molten lead, and being allowed to fill by means of the 
holes, it is at length taken out and put aside till it cool. 
On opening the pan,’a curious appearance ispresented, 
The lead has run into the mould side of the cake and 
formed a thin plate all over, exhibiting the perfect ap- 
pearance of the faces of the types on which the stucco 
was plastered. Thus is produced a fictitious page of 
types, not thicker than theisixth of an inch, and which | 


| ‘can be printed from in the same’manner as in the case) 
| of a real page. 


Such is the process of stereotyping, 
or making fived or stationary types s—and now forthe | 
utility of the inventions IK 

In all cases of common ‘book work it is best to print 
from types to the amount of the copies required, and | 
then distribute the types; but in most cases of books | 
published in‘parts, sheets, or numbers, stereotyping | 
becomes absolutely necessary. It is easy to perceive, 
the reason for this. When books are published in) 
numbers, it often happens that many more copies are 
sold of one number than of another; and unless the 
types be kept up to complete sets in the hands of the} 
publisher, or to print copies according to the increased 
demand, a serious loss issustained. he manufacture 
of stereotype plates is, therefore, simply a means of! 
keeping ‘up fictitious types to answer future demands, 
at an expense greatly inferior to that of keeping the 
actual pages standing. For example, one hundred | 
pounds’ worth of types are employed in setting up a | 
single sheet of this journal, while a set of stereotype 
plates, which answer the same purpose, costs only | 
forty-five shillings. There ‘being now thirty-four | 
numbers of the Journal printed, a capital of L.3400 
would require to be sunk to keep ‘all 'the pages of the 
work standing in types, whereas the stereotype plates 


seventy and eighty pounds only. As the Journal is 
stereotyped weekly, there has perhaps never yet oc- 
curred such a remarkable instance of the value of this 
The very 
manner in which the work is effected furnishes mat. 
ter for surprise. T'wo sets of plates are moulded, one 
of which is kept for use in Edinburgh, and the other 
sent in a box by the royal mail to London, where it 
is immediately subjected to a ‘steam-press, and, ina 
few hours, made to produce twenty thousand or more 
printed sheets. By this wonderful process, the ex- 
pense of setting’ up the types in London is avoided, 
and the publisher thereby permitted to extend ‘the | 
circulation of the work on the most liberal principles, 
and in'a very quick manner, all over the country, 
both to the benefit of the booksellers and the public. 
At the outset of ‘the Journal, stereotyping, most un- 
fortunately, was not resorted to; in consequence of 
this oversight, ‘some of the numbers were put up in 
types four and five times, to:print off additional sup- 
plies; and it has only been since the whole were re- 
gularly stereotyped that the work ‘has produced any | 
profit commensurate with the exertions bestowed upon | 
it, or been conducted with satisfaction to the parties 
concerned. 


THE LAST OF THE SARPINTS. 
“Tue sarpint, is it?” said Picket in reply. ‘Sure, | 
every body has heard'tell of the blessed Saint Patrick, 
and how he druve the sarpints, and all manner of ve- 
nomous things, out of Ireland—how he bothered all 
the varmini entirely; but'for all that, there was one 
ould sarpiné left, who was too cutning to be talked 
out of the country, and made to drown himself. Saint 
Patrick didn’t well know how to manage this fellow, 
who was doing great havoc; till at long last he be- 
thought himself, and got a strong iron chest made 
with nine Gozl/s upon it. 

“ So, one fine morning he takes a walk to where the 
sarpint used to keep ; and the sarpint, who didn’t like 
the Saint in the least—and small blame to him for 
that—began to hiss and show his teeth at him like 
any thing. ‘Oh,’ says St Patrick, says he, ‘where’s 


tleman like myself coming to see you ?—'tis a nice 
house I have got made for you agin the winter; for I 
am going to civilise the whole country, man and beast,’ 
says he, ‘and you can come and look at it whenover 
you please, and ’tis myself will be glad to see you.’ 
“The sarpint, hearing such smooth words, thought 
that though Saint Patrick had druve all the rest of 


please,’ says he; ‘vou’re out in that, my ‘boy, any 
how—I am sure “twill fit you completely; and, I'll 
tell you what,’ says he, ‘I’ll bet you:a gallon of por- 
ter,’ says he, “that if youl only try and get in, there 
ll be plenty of room for you.” : - 

“ The sarpint was\as thirsty'as could be with ‘his 
walk, and ’twas great joy to him the thoughts of d@o- 
ing Saint Patrick out of the gallon of porter; so, 
swelling himself up as big as he could, in he got to 
the chest, all but a little bit of lis tail. ‘ There now,’ 
says he, *‘ I’ve won the gallon, for you see the house 
is:toosmall for me, for I:can’t get in my tail.” When, 
what dees Saint Patrick do, but he comes behind the 
great heavy lid of the chest, and, putting his two 
hands to it, down he slaps it with a bang like thun- 
der. When the rogue of a sarpint saw the lid coming 
down, in went his tail like a shot, for fear of being 
whipped off him, and Saint Patrick began at ence to 
boult the nine iron bowlts. t 

«Oh! murder! Won't you let me out, Saint Pa- 
trick ?’ says the sarpint,; ‘I’ve lost the bet fairly, and 
Dll pay you the gallon like a man.’ 

‘¢* Juet you out, my darling ?’ says Saint Patrick, 
‘to be sure I will, by all manner of manes; but, you 
see, I haven’t time now, so you must wait till to-mor- 
row.’ And so he took the iron chest, with the sarpint 
in it, and pitches it into the lake here, where it is to 
this hour, for certain; and ’tis the sarpint struggling 
down at the bottom that makes the waves uponiit. 
Many is the living man,” continued Picket, “besides 
myself, has hard the sarpint crying out, from within 
the chest under the water, ‘ Is it to-morrow yet ?— 
Is it to-morrow yet.?’ which, to be sure, it never can 
be: And that’s the way Saint Patrick settled the last 
of the sarpints, sir.”’—Croker's Legends of ay Sina 


THE DEAR YEARS. 
In former times, when Scotland was a poor, “half- 
fed, half-clad, half-sarkit” .country at the very best, 
and ere the maxims of political economy, and the 
wealth introduced by commerce, had as vet provided 
men with the means of obviating the effects of bad 
seasons, our population was subject to ‘the most awful 
visitations of famine, which sometimes lasted, with 
more or less virulence, for a course of years. The 
most severe calamity of this kind on record occurred 
at the meeting of the seventeenth and eighteenth:cen- 
turies, when a series of bad crops, commencing in 
1697, and not ending till 1704, reduced the people to 
a state of privation and suffering quite unexampled. 
The earlier of the winters of those years were so in- 
tensely cold, that the unhouseled children of nature 
died in the fields; the birds dropped from the trees ; 
and the smaller insects, such as flies, were nearly ex- 
terminated. The meagre crops of those years had to 
be rescued from the snows of November and December 
—a species of labour which deprived many of the poor 
working people of the use of their hands:and feet. 
The scarcity was at its height in 1700. The meal 
was then sold at.two shillings a-peck, a price which 
placed it almost beyond the reach of the common 
people. And not only was this great cardinal neces- 
sary of Scottish domestic life elevated to such.an €x- 


orbitant price, but it was sometimes difficult'to pro- 


cure it.at all. It is related, traditionally, that when 
women sometimes came to market, and found that the 
whole disposable grain of the place had been already 
sold off, they would be seen clapping their hands,and 
tearing off theirhead-gear, with the most heart-rend- 
ing exclamations of despair, knowing that they would 
have nothing to put into the moaths of their children 
for a number of days, unless succoured by the charity 
of theirneighbours. ‘ 
Under such distressing circumstances, the affections 
of domestic life were very apt to disappear in the sel. 
fishness of individual misery. Honest Patrick Walker, 
the pious pamphleteer so much quoted in the “ Heart 
of Mid-Lothian,” relates, that some declared they 
“ could mind nothing but food, and were utterly un- 
concerned about their souls, whether they went to 
heaven or hell.” Yet there were no doubt many in- 
stances, also, of mothers tearing the bite from their 
own disinterested mouths, to give it to their offspring 
—of good hearts which could succour the deeper dis- 
tress of friends, ‘at the risk of their own destraction—~ 
and of Christians who, regarding every evil in life ag 


the infliction of an all-wise and unchallangeable Deity, 
would bear their pains with unbroken minds, and ful- 
fil, till the very last, all the duties of a good life. 

. There lived in those days a certain bailie, in the 
town of Coldstream, whose descendant, in 1826, re- 
lated to me the following anecdotes, which had been 
handed down by family tradition :— 

. Atone particular crisis of the famine, this. good man, 
though one of the wealthiest in the place, found it quite 
impossible to produce a meal for his children. The 
day had been spent entirely without food, and towards 
night the youngsters were getting so clamorous, that 
the parents despaired of seeing them fall asleep with- 
out something in the shape of supper. In this emer- 
gency, the bailie bethought him of a barrel of ale which 
had long lain in hiscellar. But, in the first place, he 
galled in the town-piper with his bagpipes. Having 
set this official to play a few merry tunes, the children 
all fell a-dancing, and he then supplied them each 
with a little of the ale, the piper included. Under 
this double influence of music and drink, the poor 
things danced still more energetically, till at length 
they became so overpowered by fatigue and the fumes 
ef the liquor, as to fall into a profound sleep, from 
which they only awoke next morning to a meal which 
had in the meantime been provided. 

During the famine, four bolls of oatmeal were sent 
to Coldstream market to be sold, and were’ consigned 
to the care of the bailie. His wife took him aside, 
and, directed by the feelings of a mother, counselled 
him to secure one of the bolls for the use of his own 
family. But he kindly rebuked her for her selfish- 
ness, and said he would perform what he considered 
his duty, by dealing out the meal to the inhabitants 
in general, in portions corresponding to the extent of 
their families, ranking himself among the rest. He 
did so most scrupulously; and it was remarked, asa 
token of the favour of heaven for such humane and 
just conduct, that the little quota he thus reserved for 
his own use served to sustain his family exactly till 
another supply was procured. 

- The mortality occasioned by this famine was very 
great. The people, by way of making their little oc- 
easional supplies of meal go as far as possible, used to 
grind it up with a large proportion of wayside herbs 
and seeds of.an unhealthy character, which were al- 
most as fatal as absolute want. Patrick Walker tells 
us that deaths and burials at length grew so frequent, 
that the living were wearied with teking care of the 
dead ; it was found difficult to raise a sufficient com. 
pany to inter-a neighbour decently; and many corpses 
got neither coffin nor winding-sheet, but were drawn 
to the grave upon sledges, as is done upon occasions of 
pestilence abroad. It was quite a customary sight in 
Ayrshire, according to a traditionary source of intel- 
ligence, to see the bodies of people who had died of 
starvation, lying under the high thorn hedges, which 
then formed the only boundaries of roads and felds 
throughout the country: Many of these were never 
buried ; but after lying above ground till the return 
of better times re-awakened natural feelings in the 
breasts of the people, were put out of sight by a cover- 
ing of earth. 5 

- Tt is said that the famine was fatal, to a remarkable 
degree, in the northern province of Moray ; insomuch, 
that in the parish of Kininvie, only three smoking cot- 
tages were left, all the inhabitants of the others hav- 
ing died during that heavy visitation. ‘* From po- 
verty and the awful prevalence of mortality,” says a 
provincial chronicler (the Inverness Courier), “the 
ordinary rites of Christian burial were denied to. the 
poor, and large holes were dug in many places, into 
which their bodies were consigned. One maiden lady 
in Garmouth, whose memory is still gratefully em- 
balmed in the recollections of the peasantry, provided 
shrouds and coffins for such as wandered to her door 
to die; and so anxious were the poor to avail them. 
selves of this last privilege, that they would husband 
. their little stock, and journey far and near, that they 
might close their eyes secure of decentinterment!” In 
the Highlands, hunger pinched the people as hard as 
any where else. There used long to be a traditionary 
recollection at Inverness, of a vision of poor famished 
wretches, who came out like spectres from the glens 
and woods, and set up a wail of misery before the 
town, that pierced the very hearts of the honest 
burghers, themselves very nearly as necessitous and 
as miserable. 

The following little tale of human ignominy and 
wretchedness, connected with the famine of 1700, is 
from the recollection of an aged gentleman, to whom 
if was related by his grandmother, the date of whose 
birth was 1704. For many years before the famine, 
a’ poor old woman, belonging to the tribe of gentle 
beggars, as they are called in Scotland—that is, per- 
sons originally of good condition, but: who have been 
reduced to beggary—used to wander about Ayrshire, 
living chiefly in the houses of the farmers, to whom 
her company. was acceptable, on account of her/having 
“Ca wonderful gift of prayer.”” About the year 1695, 
this sanctimonious person, though she had partaken 

_ of the family. supper, was detected one night, at a 


- 


‘to Ayrshire as if she had. never lived. 


one of the best boynes in the dairy. 


religious feelings of the community, and accordingly 
the poor woman was now so much despised and re- 
viled, that she found it necessary to disappear from 


scene where she was lessknown. In time, the people 
almost. forgot the very existence of such a person ; the 
waves of society closed over her, and she was the same 
But it would 
appear that the unhappy wretch did not find it pos- 


sible to obtain a proper settlement any where else, 
|owing, perhaps, to her not being any where else “ the 


accustomed beggar.’ Thus, when the famine began, 
like a dejected bark driven back by storms to its own 
little haven, she found it necessary to seek a shelter 
and sustenance, every where else denied, in the circle 


| of country where she was alone known either for good | so that an ingress by violence is a tardy and difficult 


orevil. Previous to the unfortunate exposure which 
drove her from Ayrshire, she had been a decent-look- 


lity of better days; but now misery had pinched her 
hard; her-clothes were the most wretched that could 
be conceived, and, to use the expressive phrase in 
which her tale was related, it was possible to trace 
her path by the vermin which she dropped in her pro- 
gress. The last circumstance was a sufficient cause, 
if no other had existed, for denying a lodging to the 
poor wretch, while the famine of the time afforded an 
equally good reason for refusing to extend to her the 
means of supporting life. Thus circumstanced—an 
outcast, starved, diseased, loathsome to herself and all 
the world—this miserable creature dragged her liv- 
ing corpse to the banks of the water of Annick (a 
rivulet which runs through the parish of Stewarton, 
and discharges itself into the sea at Irvine), and there 
upon a little hillock lay down to die. Through the 
kindness of a neighbouring farmer, the great-grand- 
father of my infurmant, who every day came out to 
the place where she was lying, and threw her a ban- 
nock and a piece of cheese, she survived nine days, 
but died upon the tenth, as striking a picture of hu- 
man misery as ever cumbered the earth. ‘The time 
was one of horriblesights, and accordingly no one stir- 
red to offer her corpse the rites of burial, or even to 
fling a stone or a handful of earth upon it, for many 
months after. 


LONDON AND THE GAMING HOUSES. 
In perambulating the streets of London, the stranger 
invariably strolls in a westerly direction, gradually 
leaving behind him the closely packed houses, streets, 
and alleys of the city, and at every step approaching 
that part of the metropolis where the air seems freer, 
the buildings more elegant and spacious, the thorough- 
fares wider, and the passengers more tastefully and 
fashionably dressed. Temple Bar was long esteemed 


| the line of demarcation betwixt traffic and gentility, 
| inasmuch as it separates London from Westminster; 


but trade has for many years been creeping beyond 
this huge barrier—has filled the Strand with shops— 
turned to the right and gone up Haymarket and Re- 


| gent Street—is fast pushing on its way towards Wind- 


sor—and there is no saying where it may finally stop. 
Charing Cross, a spot where a number of: streets di- 
verge in different directions, at the western extremity 
of the Strand, is now the proper boundary betwixt the 
residence of the fashionable and unfashionable world. 
When you have walked westwards as far as this radi- 
ating“point, you begin to be struck with the magnifi- 


cent proportions of the edifices: and as you penetrate | 


onwards, you feel yourself the more, astonished and 
pleased with the elegance of the architecture (even 
though you may perhaps know that it is only brick 


disguised in plaster), the beauty of the large plate-glass | 
windows, and the great degree of opulence which the } 


whole outline so significantly displays. If you have 
any town cousin with you, who has volunteered to 
show the wonders of the place, you most likely ask 
what description of persons inhabit houses of such 
grandeur; and he answers, that many are the resi- 
dences of the nobility and members of the government, 
many are occupied as public offices and club-houses, 
and not a few are devoted/to purposes of gaming. 
Thé gaming houses of London—at least those ona 
great scale—are all situated in this modern and ele- 
gant quarter of the town, and.are among the greatest 
wonders of this world of houses: and humaw beings. 
Ta the slang of the town, such dens of vice and plun- 
der are designated HHel/s—a name too applicable. to 
the nature of the business transacted within, them: 
Weare eredibly informed by the author of Life in the 
West—a recent production—that these. houses are 
fitted up in a style of extraordinary splendour, and 
that theix expenses are enormous, thongh nothing in 
comparison tothe profits realised. One house is sup- 
ported at an expense of a thousand pounds a-week. 
The next in eminence costs a hundred and fifty pounds 


Sach a failing im | 
a woman of her character was very shocking to the } * ; ¥ 
cter was very § | officials, who are paid extravagant salaries. 


pounds. Hach house has a regular complement of 


The in- 
Spectors, or overlookers, are paid from six to eight 


| pounds a-week each; the “croupiers,” or dealers, 


that district of the country, and try her fortune in a | three to six pounds; the waiters and porters, two 


pounds ; and a person who keeps a look-out after the 
police officers, to give warning of their approach, two 
pounds. The money disbursed for secret information, 
wines, &c. cannot be easily ascertained, but must be 
very large. 

Every thing in the interior of these mansions is ele 
gant, but certain things betoken the dreadful and ha- 
zardous nature of the establishment. The doors and 
window shutters are fortified with strong iron plates, 


matter. There is one of these iron doors at the bottom 


ing, neatly dressed woman, with a trace of the genti- | of the stairs, one near the top, and a third at the en- 


trance into the gaming room. ‘These are opened and 
closed one after the other, as the person ascends or 
descends. In each of the doors there is a little round 
glass peep-hole, for the porter to take a deliberate view 
of all persons desirous of admittance, in order to keep 


| out or let in whom they choose. 


An unsophisticated person would naturally: enough 
suppose from this account, that none but those of great 
courage would dare to penetrate into the heart of these 
establishments ; but it must be explained that there 
is nothing like gruffness or jailorism in the keepers 
of the mansion. The wholeis placed on an easy gen> 
teel footing. No civility can equal that of the waiters, 
while the condescension of the proprietors, or bankers, 
the refreshments and wine, all combined, have an ine 
teresting and deceptive influence upon the inexperi- 
enced and unreflecting mind. But what kind of people 
are they who keep such houses ? are they born a parti- 
cular class ? By no means. In London there is al- 
ways a large number of individuals, the refuse of every 
rank, and the natives of every country, floating on the 
surface of society, and ready to engage in any despe- 
rate undertaking, provided it can bring money into 
the pocket, and indulgence to the passions.. “ The 
proprietors of these houses are composed of a hetero- 
geneous mass of worn-out gamblers, black-legs, hurse- 
dealers, jockeys, valets, pettifogging lawyers, low 
tradesmen, men in business who have failed through 
their debauchery, and others of a similar stamp. 
They dress in the first style of fashion, keep country 
houses, carriages, horses, and fare sumptuously ; be- 
dizen themselves out with valuable gold watches, 
chains, seals, diamond and other rings, costly snuff 
boxes, &c.—property, with but little exception, origi- 
nally belonging to unfortunates who had been fleeced 
of every thing, and who, in a moment of distress, 
parted with them fora mere trifle. Some have gop 
into large private mansions, and keep first-rate ésta- 
blishments. Persons with a very superficial knows 
ledge of the world can easily discern’ through the thin 
disguise of gentlemen they assume.”—Life in. the 
West, vol. ii. p. $3. 

One of these infamous establishments, which’ ob- 
tains more plunder than all the others put together, 
has been fitted up at an expense of L.40,000, and has 
been set up asa bait for the fortunes of the great. 
“< Jnvitations to dinner are sent to noblemen and gens 
tlemen, at which they are treated with every delicacy, 
and the most intoxicating wines. After such liberal 
entertainment, a visit to the French hazard-table in 

| the adjoining room is a matter of course, when the 
consequences are easily divined. A man thus allured 
to the den may determine not to lose more than the 
| few pounds he has about him; but in the intoxication 
of the moment, and the deliriunrof play, it frequently 
| happens, that, notwithstanding the best resolves, he 
| borrows money upon his checks, which being known, 
to be good, are readily cashed to very considerable 
amounts. In this manner, L.10,000, L. 20,000, 
L,.30,000, or more, have often been swept away.” 
The profits thus gained are almost incalculable; for 
such is the gross stupidity of men of fortune, that 
they persist in entering and “trying their luck,’ 
either at games with cards or dice, although perfectly: 
well aware of the almost certain chance of losing. The 
house just alluded to lately realised im one season 
1.150.000, over and above expenses, which could not’ 
be less than L.100 a-day. ‘‘Some idea can be formed’ 
(says the author we have quoted) of what has been’ 
sacked, by the simple fact, that one thousand pounds. 
was given at the close of the season to be divided’ 
among the waiters alone; a head servant having half 
that sum presented to him-as a new-year’s gift.” 

The degree of blackguardism, villany, and wasteful 
profusion which characterise these infamous establish. 
ments, will doubtless appal the minds of thousands of 
our respectable and industrious readers; but there is 
a-use in thus unfolding scenes capable of scaring the 
unwary man of property, or those in desperate cir- 
cumstances, from the gaming table, while the virtuous 
portion of the community, in reading such accounts. 
of what is hourly transacting—night and day, Sunday 
as well as every other day in the week—in the metro~ 
polis, will draw closer together, and learn to be thank. 
ful that their.simple and honest occupations do not 
Tead them into the way of such unhallowed temptations. 
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A DAY BETWEEN THE TROPICS. 

On the 15th of June, in lat. 14° 6’ 45”, we beheld, for 
the first time, that glorious constellation of the south- 
ern heavens, the cross, which is to navigators a token 
of peace, and, according to its position, indicates the 
hours of the night. We had long wished for this 
constellation, as a guide to the other hemisphere ; we 
therefore felt inexpressible pleasure when we per- 
ceived it in the resplendant firmament. We all con- 
templated it with feelings of profound devotion as a 
type of salvation; but the mind was especially ele- 
vated at the sight of it, by the reflection, that even 
into this region, which this beautiful constellation illu- 
mines, under the significant name of the Cross, the 
European has carried the noblest attributes of huma- 
nity, science, and Christianity ; and, impelled by the 
most exalted feelings, endeavours to spread them more 
and more extensively in the remotest regions. 

In proportion as the southern firmament rose above 
our horizon, that of the northern hemisphere sank 
below it. Those who considered Europe exclusively 
as their country, looked with painful sensations on the 
polar star as it sank lower and lower, till at length it 
vanished in the thick mists of the horizon. 

In these seas the sun rises from the ocean with great 
splendour, and gilds the clouds accumulated in the 
horizon, which, in grand and various_groups, seem to 
present to the eye of the spectator continents with high 
mountains and valleys, with volcanoes and seas, my- 
thological and other strange creations of fancy. The 
lamp of day gradually mounts in the transparent blue 
sky ; the damp grey fogs subside; the sea is calm, or 
gently rises and falls, with a surface smooth asa mir- 
ror, in a regular motion. At noona pale, faintly shin- 
ing cloud rises, the herald of asudden tempest, which 
at once disturbs the tranquillity of the sea. Thunder 
and lightning seem as if they would split our planet ; 
but a heavy rain, of a saltish taste, pouring down in 
the midst of roaring whirlwinds, puts an end to the 
raging of the elements; and several semicircular rain- 
bows, extended over the ocean like gay triumphal 
arches, and multiplied in the wrinkled surface of the 
water, announce the termination of the great natu- 
ral phenomenon. As soon as the air and sea have 
recovered their repose and equilibrium, the sky again 
shows its transparent azure; swarms of flying-fish 
leap sporting over the surface of the water, and the 
many-coloured natives of the ocean, among which is 
the shark with his two inseparable companions, Gas- 
zerosteus ductor and Echeneis remora, come up from 
the bottom of the element, which is translucent to the 
depth of a hundred fathoms. Singularly formed Me- 
dusw, the bladder-shaped Physalis, with its blue 
pungent filaments, serpent-like streaks of Salpe, 
joined together, float carelessly along, and many other 
little marine animals, of the most various kinds, pass 
slowly, the sport of the waves, by the motionless ves- 
sel. As the sun gradually sinks in the clouded hori- 
zon, sea and sky assume a new dress, which is, beyond 
description, sublime and magnificent ; the most bril- 
liant red, yellow, and violet, in infinite shades and 
contrast, are poured out in profusion over the azure 
of the firmament, and are reflected in still gayer va- 
riety from the surface of the water. The day departs 
amidst continual lightnings in the dusky horizon; 
while the moon, in silent majesty, rises from the un- 
bounded ocean, into the cloudless upper regions. 
Variable winds cool the atmosphere; numerous fall- 
ing stars, coming particularly from the south, shed a 
magic light; the dark blue firmament, reflected with 
the constellations on the untroubled bosom of the 
water, represents the image of the whole starry he- 
misphere; and the ocean, agitated even by the faintest 
breeze of the night, is changed into a sea of waving 
fire.—Drs Von Spix and Martin's Travels in Brazil, 


MRS MARGARET LAUDER. 

A sone has long been popular in Scotland under the 
name of ‘Maggy Lauder,’’ being the composition, 
we believe, of Robert Semple, a Renfrewshire bard of 
the reign of Charles II. The following note is given 
in ‘‘ Chambers’s Collection of Scottish Songs” (from 
a genealogical manuscript in the Advocates’ Library), 
as probably referring to the heroine of the ditty :— 

6 NotE.—There hath been a tradition in the burgh 
of North Berwick and country about, handed down 
to this time from father to son, that when Oliver 
Cromwell, that grand usurper, hypocrite, and great 
wicked man, ley with his army encamped about Dun. 
‘bar, before the battle of Downhill, that he had sent a 
party to North Berwick, where Sir Robert Lauder, 
‘then of Bass, had his house, with barnyard, and other 
office houses. The party entered the barn, where the 
corn was sacked up, ready to be carried out to be 
sown ; the party having offered to carry off the corn 
for the use of their master, the Lord Protector (as 
they called him) his army, Sir Robert’s servant went 
into the house and acquainted Mrs Margaret, alias 
Maggy Lauder, Sir Robert’s sister, who had the ma- 
nagement of his family and affairs. She immediately 
offered the sharpest knife and flail to be brought to 
her, and went into the barn, where, after upbraiding 
the party, she ripped up the sacks, and managed the 
flail with such dexterity, that she beat off the party ; 


for which she most deservedly may be accounted 
amongst the greatest and most glorious heroines of 
that age. Sir Robert was obliged at that time to ab- 
scond, because he was a loyalist, as all of that and 
other families of that name have almost always been 
and still continue.” 


‘ 


vatory, as determined by Mr Henderson, from the 
data of the trigonometricai survey, is 55 degrees, 57 
-minutes, 19.5 seconds north. 


THE Conpor.—The habits of the condor partake 
of the bold ferocity of the eagle, and of the disgusting 
filthiness of the vulture. Although, like the latter, 
it appears to prefer the dead carcass, it frequently 
makes war upon a living prey; but the gripe of its 
talons is not sufficiently firm to enable it to carry off 
its victim through the air. Two of these birds, act-- 
ing in concert, will frequently attack a puma, a lama,. 
a calf, or even a full-grown cow. They will pursue 
the poor animal with unwearied pertinacity, lacerat- 
ing it incessantly with their beaks and talons, until 
it falls exhausted with fatigue and loss of blood. Then, 
having first seized upon its tongue, they proceed to’ 
tear out its eyes, and commence their feast with these 
favourite morsels. The intestines form the second 
course of their banquet, which is usually continued 
until the birds have gorged themselves so fully as to 
render them incapable of using their wings in flight. 
The Indians, whoare well acquainted with this effect 
of their voracity, are in the habit of turning it to ac- 
count for their amusement in the chase. - For this 
purpose they expose the dead body of a horse or a 
cow, by which some of the condors, which are gene- 
rally hovering in the air in search of food, are speedily 
attracted. As soon as the birds have glutted them. 
selves on the carcass, the Indians make their appear- 
ance, armed with the lasso, and the condors, being 
unable to escape by flight, are pursued and caught by 
means of these singular weapons with the greatest 
certainty. This sport is a peculiar favourite in the 
country, where it is held in a degree of estimation 
second to that of a,bull-fight alone. —Gardens and 
Menagerie of the Zoological Society. 


Toms or MonAMMED aT Mep1na.—The famous se- 
pulchre of Mohammed is detached from the walls of 
the mosque so as to leave a space of about twenty-five 
feet on the one side and fifteenon theother. To defend 
its hallowed contents from the approach of the impure, 
or the superstitious adoration of the visitor, it is sure 
rounded by an enclosure called Z/7 Hejra, in the form 
of an irregular square of nearly twenty paces, arched 
overhead and supported bycolumns. This space is en- 
circled by an iron railing about thirty feet high, of 
good workmanship, painted green, which fills up the 
intervals between the pillars, and rises to about two- 
thirds of their height, leaving the upper part entirely 
open. The railing is an imitation of fillagree, inter- 
woven with inscriptions of yellow bronze, supposed by 
the vulgar to be of gold, and of so close a texture that 
no view can be gained into the interior, except through 
several very small windows, which are placed on each 
of the four sides, about five feet above the gronnd. The 
two principal windows, before which visitors stand 
when they pray, are on the south side, where the iron 
fence is thinly plated over with silver, having the often- 
repeated inscription of ‘ La Illha’’ carried across itin 
silver letters. Four gates lead into this cage-like en- 
closure, three of which are kept continually shut— 
one only being opened night and morning to admit the 
eunuchs, whose office is to clean the floor and light the 
lamps. What appears of the interior is merely a cur- 
tain carried round on all sides, resembling a bed, which 
is of the same height as the railing, and fills nearly 
the whole space, leaving only an open walk between of 
a few paces in breadth. This veil isa rich silk brocade 
of various colours, interwoven with silver flowers and 
arabesques ; with a band of inscriptions in gold charace 
ters running across the middle, like that on the cover- 
ing of the Kaaba. Within its holy precincts no person 
is allowed to enter except the chief eunuchs, who take 
care of it, and whose business it is to put on during the 
night the fresh curtain, which is sent from Constanti- 
nople whenever the old one is decayed, or when a new 
sultan ascends the throne. The venerable remnants of 
this sacred brocade are sent back to the Turkish capi- 
tal, and serve to cover the tombs of the sovereigns and 
princes of the empire. It is within this double frame 
of silk and rails that the ashes of the Prophet repose, 
-along with the remains of his two earliest friends and 
immediate successors, Abu Beker and Omar. Au- 
thors differ as to the respective position of the three 
tombs; but they are said to be of plain masonwork, 
in the form of a chest, and covered with precious stuffs. 
The historian of Medina, Samhoudi, says that the 
coffin which contains the dust of Mohammed is cased 
with silver and overlaid with a marble slab, inscribed, 
Bismillai Allahuma Salli alei (In the name of God 
bestow thy mercy upon him.) Glass lamps are sus- 
pended all round the curtain, which are kept burning 
every night: the floor of this part of the mosque is 
paved with various-coloured marbles in mosaic. The 
whole of this enclosure is surmounted by a fine lofty 
cupola, rising far above the domes on the roof of the 
colonnades, and visible at a great distance from’ the 
town ; it is covered with lead, and has on the top a 
globe of considerable size and a crescent, both glitter- 
ing with gold.—dinburgh Cabinet Library. 
a 
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THE CAVERN TEMPLES OF ELORA. 
THE seven wonders of the world seem all to sink into 
insignificance, as stupendous instances of human ex- 
ertion, compared with the cavern temples of Elora in 
Hindostan, which have only of late been made known 
to the enlightened part of mankind. Elora is situated 
260 miles from Bombay, 650 from Madras, and above 
1000 from Calcutta. Some years ago, soon after the 
place had been added to the British empire, it was 
visited by Captain J. B. Seely, who published an ac- 
count of it in an octavo volume. From that work we 
shall extract enough to give the reader some faint no- 
tion of the mighty wonders of the place. - 

‘¢ Bruce’s emotions were not more vivid or tumul- 
tuous on first beholding the springs of the Nile, than 
mine were on reaching the temples of Elora. I at 
once rushed into the wonders and glories of these im- 
mortal works ; but it is totally impossible to describe 
the feelings of admiration and awe excited on the mind 
upon first beholding these stupendous excavations. 

On a close approach to the temples, the eye and 
imagination are bewildered with the variety of inte- 
resting objects that present themselves on every side. 
The feelings are interested to a degree of awe, won- 
der, and delight, that at first is painful; and it is a 
long time before they become sufficiently sobered and 
calm to contemplate with any attention the surround- 
ing wonders. The death-like stillness of the place, 
the solitude of the adjoining plains, the romantic 
beauty of the country, and the mountain itself, per- 
forated in every part, all tend to impress the mind of 
the stranger with feelings quite new, and far different 
from those felt in viewing magnificent edifices amidst 
the busy haunts of man. Every thing here invites the 
mind to contemplation, and every surrounding object 
reminds it of a remote period, and a mighty people, 
who were in a state of high civilisation whi.st the na- 
tives of our own land were barbarians, living in woods 
and wilds. 

Conceive the burst of surprise at suddenly coming 
upon a stupendous temple, within a large opén court, 
hewn out of the solid rock, with all its parts perfect 
and beautiful, standing prondly alone upon its native 
bed, and detached from the neighbouring mountain by 
a spacious area all round, nearly 250 feet deep, and 
150 feet broad: this unrivalled fane rearing its rocky 
head to a height of nearly 100 feet—its length about 
145 feet, by 62 broad—having well-formed doorways, 
windows, staircases to its upper fivor, containing fine 
large rooms of a smooth and polished surface, regu- 
larly divided by rows of pillars; the whole bulk of 
this immense block of isolated excavation being up- 
wards of 500 feet in circumference, and extraordinary 
as it may appear, having beyond its areas three hand- 
some figure galleries, or virandas, supported by regu- 
lar pillars, with compartments hewn out of the 
boundary scarp, containing forty-two curious gigantic 
figures of the Hindoo mythology—the whole three 
galleries in continuity, enclosing the areas, and occu- 
pying the almost incredible space of nearly 420 feet of 
excavated rock; being, upon-the average, about 13 
feet 2 inches broad all round, and in height 14 feet 
and a half; while positively, above these again are 
excavated fine large rooms. Within the court, and 
opposite these galleries, or virandas, stands Keylas 
the Proud, wonderfully towering in hoary majesty— 
a mighty fabric of rock, surpassed by no relic of an- 
tiquity in the known world. 

Nothing can be more romantic and interesting 
than the view down the great hall, or into the large 
rooms, excavated in the northern and southern sides 
of the mountain facing you; or, if you wish to quit 
this gloomy grandeur, only cross the bridges through 
the small rooms, to the balcony over the gateway, and 
there is the open country, with beautiful nature robed 
in all the luxuriance and richness of oriental verdure. 

At the time these astonishing works were begun, 
the country, far,and wide, must have enjoyed a pro- 
found peace; its resources, too, must have been 
great to have permitted such vast undertakings: and 
the people happy and contented, who could, for pur- 
poses of religion, labour unremittingly for a series 
of years in the completion of these temples. It is, in- 
deed, not unreasonable to conclude they had their ori- 
gin before the followers of Mahomet ravaged and 
disturbed the tranquillity of India, then inhabited by 
arace purely Hindoo, long, probably, antecedent to 
the invasion by Alexander or Selecus.” ~ 


‘ 


LATITUDE OF THE Catron H1tt.—As the Calton 
Hill is one of our most interesting mineralogical and 
geological points, we are happy, says the editor of the 
Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, in having an 
opportunity of giving the precise position of the Ob- 
servatory placed upon it. The latitude of this Obser- 
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CLEVER WOMEN. 
THERE is an unaccountable antipathy to clever wo- 
men. Almost all men profess to be afraid of blue- 
stockings—that is, of women who have cultivated their 
minds; and hold up as a maxim, that there is no safety 
in matrimony, or even in the ordinary intercourse of 
Society, except with females of plain understandings. 
The general idea seems to be, that a dull ordinary 
woman, or even a fool, is more easily managed than a 
woman of spirit and sense, and that the acquirements 
of the husband ought never to be obviously inferior to 
those of his wife. If these propositions were true, there 
would be some show of reason for avoiding clever wo- 
men. But I am afraid they rest on no good grounds. 
Hardly any kind of fool can be so easily managed, as 
a person of even first-rate intellect; while the most of 
the species are much more untractable. A dull fool is 
sure to be obstinate—obstinate in error as well as in 
propriety ; so that the husband is every day provoked 
to find that she wilfully withholds him from acting 
rightly in the most trifling, and perhaps also the most 
important, things. Then the volatile fool is full of 
whim and caprice, and utterly defies every attempt 
that may be made by her husband to guide her aright. 
In the one case, his life is embittered for days, per- 
haps, by the sulkiness of his pattner ; in the other, he 
is chagrined by the fatal consequences of her levity. 
Are these results so much to be desired, that a man 
should marry beneath the rank of his own understand- 
ing, in order to secure them? {J rather apprehend 
that cowardice, in this case, as in most others, is only 
the readiest way to danger. As for the rest of the ar- 
gument, I would be far from saying, that to marry a 
woman much superior to one’s self in intellect, is a 
direct way to happiness. I must insist, however, that 
there is more safety for a man of well-regulated feel- 
ings, in the partnership of a superior than of an infe- 
rior woman. In the former case, I verily believe, his 
own understanding is likely to be more highly esti- 
mated than in the other. In the first place, he is 
allowed the credit of having had the sense at least. to 
choose a good wife. In the second, he has counsel 
and example always at hand, for the improvement of 
his own appearances before society. The very supe- 
riority, however, of his wife, ensures that she will be 
above showing off to the disadvantage of her husband : 
she will rather seek to conceal his faults, and supply 
his deficiencies, for her own credit. Now, what sense 
afool has, she must always show it, even though sure 
to excite ridicule from its being so little. 

These arguments, which every reflecting person 
will be able to confirm by examples within his own 
range of observation, refer only to the immediate com- 
fort of the husband. There are, however, other con- 
siderations. Will any man say that a woman of plain 
or inferior understanding is likely to educate her chil- 
dren as well asa person of superior intellect? He 
must be fond of dulness, indeed, who will advance 
such a proposition. The truth is, that, for the sake 
of her children alone, a woman can hardly be too well 
informed, or possessed of too muchtalent. Thewhole 
formation of the mental character of the family, and 
consequently their interests in future life, depend upon 
her; and it is therefore perhaps of more importance 
that she should possess a cultivated understanding, 
than that her husband should be so gifted—and this 
both to the husband himself, whose interests are iden- 
tified with those of his children, and to the world at 
large. 

This argument derives great force from the obser- 
vations that have been made upon what I will call the 
descent of intellect. Itis the most trite of all proverbs, 
that a ‘‘ wise father may have a foolish son ;” and 
nothing can be more obvious than the fact, that men 
of distinguished ability rarely find a match in their 
representative. On the other hand, the mothers of 
distinguished men are almost universally found to 
have been women of a superior order, either in natu- 
ral or acquired gifts. To explain this, some philoso- 
phic minds have suggested, that talent is inherited 
exclusively from the mother, and temper only from 
the father. Besides the specific facts which might be 
advanced in support of this theory, there is one strong 
general argumentiin favour of it. Talent, if of natu- 
ral deseent, would remain continually fixed in certain 
families, so as te give them a greater ascendancy over 
their fellows than what is consistent with the general 
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comfort of mankind. But, by descending through 
femalee, it is carried from one family into another, 
remaining no long period in any ; so that all have a 
chance in the course of a few generations. In short, 
by this means talent acquires a dispersive or diffusive 
property, which it could not have if limited to heirs- 
male, 


Now, whether the mother gives inherent ability, or 
only good nurture, it is obvious that her talents must 
be a matter of infinite importance to her husband, 
and that, the greater they are, so much the more cer- 
tain are his welfare and happiness. If the reader will 
accept of opinion instead of argument, [ will tell him 
exactly what I think upon the subject. Intellect being, 
in my opinion, a decided good, and the want of it an 
evil, I think that its existence in woman makes her 
just so much the more valuable, both in respect of ge- 
neral society, and in regard to the advantage of her 
children. Folly and dulness are less negative proper- 
ties than some people suppose, and tend, in my opinion, 
to have an active and positive effect in diminishing 
the comfort of existence ; therefore they ought to be 
avoided in women, Let no man tell me that a very 
clever woman may be too good for her business, or 
above grappling with it. Depend upon it, excess of 
ability is the safe side of the question. Neither let 
me be told that a plain man is in danger of not show- 
ing off well beside his clever wife. He will find, on 
trying, that it takes a great deal of cleverness in a wo- 
man to match with the same apparent degree of it ina 
man, and that, in the long-run, he is not nearly so far 
behind as he at first supposed. By pitching, on the 
other hand, only a little beneath his own supposed in- 
tellect, he is apt to discover that his partner is in 
reality an immense distance in the rear. 

It is a lamentable truth, that far more thi:gs are 
laughed at, in this world, than what are really ridi- 
culous. It is so easy to laugh at any thing, that there 
is no wonder that some things are mistreated in this 
respect. Among the number of respectable things 
which the world has agreed to laugh at, are blue-stock- 
ings—such is the silly name given to women who aim 
at cultivating their intellects in a manner superior to 
their neighbours. Now, for my part, I cannot see 
that women, in the middle and upper ranks of life, 
can be a whit the worse for general information. The 
intellects of women are not so much inferior, natu- 
rally, to those of the male sex, as they are rendered 
inferior by neglected education, and by the weaknesses 
to which they are liable, in consequence of being called 
upon so imperatively to cultivate personal graces. If 
these intellects, then, can be reclaimed from trifles, 
and directed to solidly useful pursuits, I cannot see 
what evil can flow from it. Perhaps, in avery humble 
rank, any thing that would make a wife less willing 
to perform servile drudgery would be a decided evil. 
But what is there in the duties of women in the mid- 
dle and upper ranks, that can be supposed incompa- 
tible with the cultivation of the intellect? It rather 
appears to me, that, in these ranks of life. every hour 
spent by women in mental exercise, is just so much 
waste time redeemed from idleness or folly. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


“Hr,” says the great Linneus, “who does not make 
himself acquainted with God from the consideration 
of Nature, will scarcely acquire knowledge of him 
from any other source; for if we have no faith in the 
things which are seen, how shall we believe those 
things which are not seen ?” 

@ne of the most useful lessons we derive from the 
study of Nature, is to know and acknowledge the Au- 
thor of Nature, which is inculcated by the religion 
and morality of every civilised people. The history of 
the world shows that most nations have had some me- 
thod of—what they considered—knowing the great 
Author of the Universe, and have had some particular 
reasons which they assigned for loving and reverenc- 
ing him. In short, natural history, or the study of 
nature, may be reckoned as the parent of natural re- 
ligion. 

Without any consideration for that knowledge of 
the Anu-wisk which we derive from revelation, the 
study and reflection which arise from seeking after 
the wonders of what are termed natural objects, lead 
us to a knowledge of the Author of Nature. Every 


Prick Turee Harrence. 
step we advance in pursuit of these inquiries, the as- 
tonishing skill and contrivance manifested in. his 
works, call forth our wonder and admiration of the 
superhuman power and wisdom displayed in the gene- 
ral system and particular contrivance of the world, 
and its various details. 

For this reason, the knowledge of the Author of 
Nature, through his works, may be designated the 
universal religion, as the love of fitness, induced by a 
taste for facts, may be termed the universal morality. 
Neither of these interfere with the religion or morality 
of any particular country. 

This, then, is the first and chief use of the study of 
Nature, which teaches us to look from Nature up to 
H1m who formed the universe, and who imparts tbé 
living principle to the lowest degree of animal exist- 
ence. : 

An extensive knowledge of natural objects, either 
in individuals or in a nation, cannot exist without 
producing great and corresponding improvements in 
taste, literature, and in the elegant arts. A correct 
knowledge of natural objects will elicit greater accu- 
racy in the delineation of them, both in the artist and 
the man of letters. It is well known that the public 
taste is gradually, nay rapidly improving as regards 
painting, sculpture, and architecture; and no incon- 
siderable portion of the improvement will be found to 
be attributable to the more correct representation of 
natural objects. This improvement has also extended 
itself to our manufactures, more especially to the fi- 
gures printed on cotton, paper, and earthenware; the 
great superiority in these is acknowledged chiefly to 
consist in the more correct imitation of plants, ani- 
mals, and general scenery. 


What utility, pleasure, or instruction, can a reflect- 
ing people derive from the representations of beings 
which never had an existence—the imaginings of the 
heathens? It is indisputable, that no solid use is to 
accrue from beholding a hippogriff, a pegasus, a phee- 
nix, a griffin, a. dragon, and fifty more such fictitious 
animals, which have so long held sway in the orna- 
mental parts of architecture. To the classical student, 
who knows nothing of the beauties of creation, these 
may call up certain associations, but they are looked 
at, thrown aside, and treated with contempt by the 
lover of nature. As natural history consists in‘an ac- 
cumulation of facts, and to trace the true character of 
every object in Nature is the province and the delight 
of the disciples of Nature ; so every thing which is 
detected as departing from the truth, must create re- 
ther disgust than pleasure in those who are accus- 
tomed to search after it. 

The study of mineral substances is of the greatest 
importance, for we are by means of them led to the 
improvement of all the useful arts. What would ci- 
vilised man be without iron? An acquaintance with 
the different strata which compose the earth’s crust, 
enables us to detect the localities of coal and other use- 
ful minerals. Hence the importance of this-species 
of knowledge in working mines and quarries ; and an 
acquaintance with geology adds greatly to the interest 
of the traveller in passing through a country. It be- 
sides enables us to draw some deductions from the 
changes which have evidently taken place on the 
earth’s surface. 

Having said thusmuch of the utility of the study of 
Nature, we now turn to the pleasure to be derived 
from a pursuit of it. We must in the first place pre- 
mise, that we consider all knowledge to be pleasure, 
as well as power, and that in the pursuit of pleasure, 
the reward obtained will be commensurate with the 
labour bestowed. ‘These are facts which the reason 
and experience’ of ages have incontrovertibly esta- 
blished, and ought to be treasured up in the mind 
of every young person, as perpetual incitements to 
exertion. 

From this, however, we would not wish the young 
student to imagine that very great mental exertion is 
required in the study of natural history; for the very 
reverse is the fact. The principal thing required is a 
good memory and a correct eye, both of which can be 
wonderfully improved by practice. It is the want of 


| attention alonewhich makes the discrimination of ob- 


jects appear a difficult task ; for no sooner do we lie- 
come acquainted with the trivial distinctions, than we 
are surprised to find how easy it is to recollect them ; 
and things which appeared wrapt in mystery, now be- 
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come obvious and familiar tous. It is the mere want 
of knowledge of the plain and simple means pursued 
by the naturalist, that has all along prevented thou- 
sands from following this, one of the most delightful 
and instructive exercises of the reasoning faculties ; 
and such are the charms which it carries along with 


it, that almost all who once enter upon the study be-: 


come zealots. 

It is our intention to introduce a series of essays 
containing elementary instruction in the different de- 
partments of the system of Nature, and rendered in 
language which can be understood by every body. A 
certain number of technical terms are, however, in- 
dispensable ; but these can easily be acquired. 

We have said, that want of attention alone makes 
the task of discriminating natural objects difficult, 
and we shall beg to be indulged in a very simple and 
familiar illustration of this fact. 

There is scarcely a human being who is not ac- 
quainted with the general appearance of a sheep. We 
have looked upon hundreds of them hundreds of times, 
and yet, strange to tell, we have not acquired an in- 
timate knowledge of their appearance; nor can we 
discriminate one from another, although they are as 
unlike each other as are individuals of the human 
race. Let one be picked out from a flock of five hun- 
dred, nay, even one hundred, and let us examine it 
for half an hour most attentively, and then set it at 
liberty again amongst its fellows; the chances are five 
hundred to one against us that we shall never be able 
again to find out the identical sheep. But let the ex- 
periment be tried with a shepherd, and he will, ina 
few minutes, detect the sheep, although set at liberty 
amongst thousands. And the shepherd requires no 
uncommon sagacity to be able to do so; for, on the 
contrary, there is scarcely a man exercising the call- 
ing who will not readily perform this easy task. So 
is it with the study of Nature; a little attention and 
experience will soon render any object familiar and 
comparatively simple. 

The young student, who aspires to become a zoolo- 
gist, a botanist, or a geologist, need not therefore be 
discouraged from attempting to obtain his share of the 
superior delight which scientific knowledge can afford, 
by the obstacles which, only in appearance, oppose the 
acquirement. 

Every step in the pursuit produces a reward and 
gratification in exact proportion to the difficulty, and 
each advantage thus gained produces fresh excitement 
to proceed in the path of science. Let us draw our 
illustration from the vegetable kingdom. For example, 
every plant of which we acquire a knowledge by sight 
and name, so as to be able to recognise it in another 
locality, not only gives a distinct pleasure at first, but 
the pleasure is renewed and increased, when we meet 
it for the second and third time, probably under very 
different circumstances, either as relate to ourselves 
or to the plant» Thus, even the simple knowledge of 
their names, which enables us to communicate our 
ideas, although in an indistinct manner, brings with 
it sensations of a pleasurable kind, and often proves a 
source of the most interesting associations. But the 
pleasure we derive from a knowledge of the trivial 
names of plants, becomes greatly enhanced by more 
extended views regarding them, which are not strictly 
botanical. We are astonished when we study their 
geological relation in any particular district or country ; 
their geographical distribution, relatively to the world 
itself, or their migration from one country to another ; 
their connection with climate; their being domestic 
plants, which follow man in his improvement and 
change of soil, or wanderers seeking to inhabit distant 
and before uninhabited regions by their kinds, or by 
their being social, living, like man, in large commu- 
nities; their abundance or rarity; their mode of pro- 
pagation ; their natural enemies or more kindly friends ; 
and, lastly, their properties, functions, uses, and cul- 
ture. Itis in a knowledge of all these that real plea- 
sure is experienced ; and, as we acquire this knowledge, 
our desire to become stiil farther acquainted with them 
increases, 

To know any natural object, however, does not 
merely consist in having seen it, or in recollecting its 
name. For we cannot be justly said to be acquainted 
with a plant till we know its rank in the vegetable 
kingdom, its structure and habits, with all the other 
circumstances above hinted at. « 

There is hardly a child who cannot at once name a 
ranunculus or tulip; but how few, even, who cultivate 
these deservedly admired productions of the garden, 
are aware that these two plants, however nearly they 
may be allied as fine flowers, are very different in 
point of rank in the scale of vegetable creation! They 
belong to separate fundamental divisions of plants, 
and the organisation of the one is much more perfect 
than that of the other. They display totally different 
characters of structure and physiological economy, 
from the seminal embryo through every stage to the 
perfect plant. The ranunculus belongs to a division 
of plants characterised by a reticulated or net-like 
structure in their parts. It will admit of portions of 
its leaves being broken, or cut off without impeding 
the remainder of the leaf in the performance of its 
functions ; or, in other words, the leaf will continue 
to grow and arrive at a state of maturity, although 
deprived of a portion or limb. Now, the tulip belongs 
to a division, the structure of whose fibres are parallel, 
and will not admit of part of the leaves, more parti- 
cularly their extremities, being cut off without imped- 
ing their functions, and, consequently, injuring the 


present health of the plant, and affecting its vigour 
for the following year. Here, then, we have another 
example of the utility of natural knowledge; for any 
one who has paid the slightest attention to the ana- 
tomy or physiology of plants, will at once be able to 
know the distinctive structures of,these two divisions ; 
and if only a part of a leaf is presented to him, the 
division to which it belongs will immediately be de- 
tected by him, and, by consequence, the culture and 
general management of the plant, so far as regards its 
most important organs; for leaves are analogous to 
the lungs of animals. ‘hus we have the increased 
pleasure of not only knowing the plant by its name, 
but also its rank in vegetable physiology, and the 
manner in which its various functions are exercised. 

One of the most extraordinary phenomena in nature 
is the endless variety of forms in the distinct species 
of animals, plants, and minerals; and still more won- 
derful are the infinite modifications of form in the 
same species. For it is our conviction, that, since the 
creation of the world down to the present time, there 
never have been two individuals of the same kind 
formed exactly alike in all their parts. This leads us 
naturally to an expression of our admiration of the 
works of Providence, in the words of the Psalmist, 
“ O Lord, how manifold are thy works! in wisdom 
hast thou made them all !” 

This idea is sublime, and however erroneous it may 
appear to those who have not deeply studied Nature, 
we firmly believe that it is nevertheless true. Let us 
illustrate this by another example from the vegetable 
kingdom. Behold the stately oak of the forest, spread- 
ing his branches afar on every side, who has reared 
and shed his millions of leaves for a series of hundreds 
of years, but never has produced two leaves éxactly 
alike; and yet a general similarity of form has \been 
and will be maintained to the end of time! Let any 
one who is sceptical on this point repair to the forest, 
and patiently examine every leaf which has clothed 
one of its largest oaks, and he will never be able to 
find two of them perfectly alike in size, shape, and 
particular structure; nay, he may extend his search 
co all the oaks of a forest, and he will discover that 
he has been seeking for that whieh, liké the philoso- 
pher’s stone, will never be found. So it is with all the 
works of creation, whether animate or inanimate, 
which strongly manifests the profound wisdom of the 
Creator and Preserver of the universe. One uniform 
and fundamental plan has been established, alike in 
its grand leading principles, but exceedingly varied 
in its detail. Let us for a moment suppose that all 
mankind were formed exactly similar. What would 
be the consequence ? Endless monotony, confusion, 
and crime. The variety of form and intellect in the 
human species creates in us those varied sensations of 
pleasure which are derived from the admiration and 
love of one object beyond that of another for some real 
or fancied quality. If all were alike, the love of one 
particuiar object could not exist, and a disgusting 
monotony would every where surround us, and man 
would not know his own wife nor the child its parent ; 
perpetual scenes of confusion would prevail, and crime 
could not be traced to its perpetrators. There would 
be a total want of those varied sentiments which hold 
their sway over the liuman heart, and from which 
emanates every thing that is pleasurable in existence. 
It has, however, pleased the Dispenser of good to or- 
der every thing otherwise ; and we now behold the 
world one vast machine, infinitely varied in its parts, 
but all of them tending to the furtherance of one 
mighty design. 

The study of Nature teaches us to discover, that, in 
the animal kingdom, there seems to be one great chain 
of being, from man down to the lowest scale of ani- 
mated existence ; and it is not impossible but this may 
prevail even through the vegetable and mineral king- 
doms, although man has been hitherto unable to de- 
tect the connecting links. 

Each shell, each crawling insect holds a rank 
Important in the plan of Him who form’d 

This seale of bemgs; holds a rank, which lost, 
Would break the chain, and leave behind a gap 
Which Nature's self would rue.——STILLINGFLERT. 

Natural history is a study calculated in an especial 
manner for elevating the character of the labouring 
classes of society. Indeed it may be said to be a study 
which most jabourers and me are already en- 
gaged in, for their implements, the material which. 
they manufacture, are all derived from the field of 
Nature, and only modified by the experience of man 
from his knowledge of several qualities which apper- 
tain to each. _ Besides, it requires less preliminary in- 
formation than almost any other branch of study; and 
even the humblest individual has within his reach the 
means of contemplating Nature in one form or an- 
other; and it is a much more rational manner of 
spending time than in dissipation, which debases the 
mind and uuderfilines the constitution. While other 
branches of study have the effect of improving the 
reasoning powers of the mind, natural history may be 
said to improve and humanise the whole man. The 
intimate connection betwixt moral conduct and the 
love of animals and plants, will be thought intimate 
or remote according to the ideas of different indivi- 
duals ; but the more we consider and trace the design 
and purpose of the works of creation, shall we not 
sympathise the more with the fitness of man to the ends 
of human conduct? The deeper we enter into the 
details of nature, shall we not increase our relish for 
facts ? which is nothing less than laying the founda-. 
tion of justice and honesty. 


Even those who have no knowledge of scientific 
zoology, derive great pleasure from their observatious 
on the manifest variety in the forms, habits, and in- 
stincts of animals. And mankind are accustomed 
from these observations to transfer to some of the 
higher quadrupeds many of the virtues of humanity, 
We speak of the courage of the horse, the generosity 
of the lion, the sagacity of the dog, and the innocence 
of the lamb; we are delighted with the melody of the 
songsters of the grove; the industry of the bee holds 
up to man a useful lesson ; the gay attire of the but- 
terfly pleases us’;. and the noxious and disgusting 
appearance of various reptiles excites in us varied emo-~ 
tions. But all these are nothing when put in com- 
parison with the pleasure derived by the scientific 
zoologist. He who ean trace the varied degrees of 
power and intelligence imparted by the Supreme 
Being to animals, from intellectual man down to the 
lowest animalcule, and who knows scientifically that 
man is the most perfect of all animals, enjoys a degree 
of exalted pleasure which scientific knowledge alone 
can impart. 


WILLIE OF WESTBURNFLAT. 


Onxe of the last border reivers of whom tradition pre~ 
serves any account, was a personage of the clan Arm- 
strong, who flourished within the beginning of the last 
century. After having made himself dreaded over the 
whole country, he at last came to the following end :— 
One , a man of large property, having lost twelve 
cows in one night, raised the district of Teviotdale, 
and traced the robbers into Liddesdale, as-far as the 
house of this Armstrong, commonly called Wiilie of 
Westburnfiat, from the place of his residence, on the 
banks of the Liddell water. . Fortunately for the 
pursuers, he was then asleep; so that he was se- 
cured, along with nine of his friends, without much 
resistance. He was brought to trial at Selkirk ; and 
although no precise evidence was adduced to convict 
him of the special fact (the cattle never having been 
recovered), yet the jury brought him in guilty on his 
general character ; or, as it is called in our law, habit 
and repute. When sentence was pronounced, Willie 
arose; and, seizing the oaken chair in which he was. 
placed, broke it into pieces by main strength, and of- 
fered to his companions, who were involved in the 
same doom, that, if they would stand behind him, 
he would fight his way out of Selkirk with these 
weapons. But they held his hands, and besought him 
to let them die like Christians. They were accord- 
ingly executed in form of jaw. This was the last trial 
at Selkirk. The people of Liddesdale, who, perhaps 
not erroneously, still consider the sentence as iniqui- 
tous, remarked, that , the prosecutor, never throve 
afterwards, but came to beggary and ruin, with his 
whole family. 


GRAMMACHREE MOLLY. 


TuE following note, containing evidence to prove that 
the celebrated air called “ Grammacurer Moiiy” 
was composed in Scotland, was drawn up in 1819, by 
the Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, from the informa~- 
tion of the aged individual alluded to, and who died 
in 1827, above a hundred years of age. 

From the very style of the music, there is every 
reason to believe that this celebrated air was composed 
in Scotland ; for it possesses all that tenderness and 
simplicity by which the Scottish songs are so peculi- 
arly distinguished. That point, however, seems now 
to be established beyond the possibility of doubt, by 
the evidence that was given by a very old man, John 
Macdonald, who was born near Kingsburgh, in the 
Isle of Skye, in the year 1726, and who, on the 20th 
December 1819, was about ninety-three years of age 
when he gave the following evidence :— 

John Macdonald remembers, when he was about 
twelve years old, having learnt that air, which, in 
Gaelic, is called ‘‘ Mhalic Cheag og,” from a native 
of Breadalbane, who went about singing songs; and 
he recollects distinctly having heard that air sung by 
him in the year 1738. The tune, he was informed, 
was owing to the following incident :— 

During King William’s wars on the Continent, soon 
after the Revolution, it was usual, at the end of the 
campaign, for both armies to retire into winter quarters ; 
and numbers, both of the men and officers, got leave of 
absencetogo home and see their friends. Among others 
who availed themselves of this privilege, was a young 
Highland officer, whose relations lived in the upper 
parts of Perthshire. He visited about in that district, 
and entertained his friends by talking of the battles 
in which he had fought, and the wonderful events he 
had witnessed ; and he every where met with the most 
cordial reception. He was at last invited to the house 
of a gentleman who had an only daughter, whose beauty 
was the universal theme of admiration. He there, as 
usual, recited his martial feats, till, like Othello, he 
made an impression on the young lady, which the 
gallant soldier soon perceived, and he contrived’ to 
settle a plan with her for their eloping together at 
midnight. They got off unperceived; and having 
travelled several miles, they at last came to an inn, 
where they thought they might refresh themselves in 
safety. The enraged father, however, as soon as he 
had discovered his daughter’s flight, assembled his 
men, and pursued them with such speed and eager- 
ness;,that he overtook them soon after they got into 

on. The lover, though he had nobody to sup- 
‘port him, yet was determined not to yield up his 
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mistress ; and being well armed, and an excellent 
swordsman, he resolved to resist any attack made 
upon him. When the party pursuing entered the 
inn, his mistress ran for protection behind him ; and 
when he was defending himself and her with his 
sword, which was a very heavy one, and loaded with 
what is called a steel-apple (in Gaelic, Uaghal an a 
chiaibh*), in preparing for giving a deadly stroke, the 
point of the sword accidentally struck his mistress, 
then behind him, so violent a blow, that she instantly 
expired at his feet. : t 

Upon seeing what had happened, he immediately 
surrendered himself, saying, ‘“* “hat he did not wish 
to live, his earthly treasure being gone.” When in 
prison, he composed both the air and the words ; and 
the dreadful scene he had just witnessed, and of which 
he was the sole cause, would naturally call forth the 
most melancholy effusions of music and of poetry. He 
was executed the next day. 

These events happened a number of years before 
John Macdonald first heard the air sung in the Isle 
of Skye, which was in the year 1738. It is also said 
that the loves of the unfortunate officer and his mis- 


with the key. A long sombre gallery, which echoed | 
again to his sounding steps, brought him to a stately 
hall, out of which he passed by a side door into a 
suite of apartments, furnished with the utmost luxury 
and elegance. He selected for his bedroom the most 
cheerful, from the windows of which he looked down 
upon the inn, and could hear every word that was 
spuken there. He lighted his wax candles, set him- 
self to supper, and ate with the relish and composure 
of a nobleman of Otaheite. The big-bellied bottle 
guaranteed him against thirst. As long as his teeth 
were busied, he never once thought of the ghost. If 
at some distant noise Timidity would cry ‘“‘ There it 
comes !” Courage instantly answered, ‘‘ Nonsense ! 
it’s the cats and rats battling.” But, during the 
half hour of digestion, Terror whispered three anxi- 
ous suggestions in his ear, for one answer that Cou- 
rage was able to frame. 

He took care to shut and bolt the door before fear 
had completely mastered him, and sat down upon a 
seat in the bow-window. He opened the lattice, and 
in order to dissipate the thick-coming fancies that were 
creeping over him, he looked to the skies, examined 


an expression of sullen solemnity. He wore a scarlet 
mantle depending over his left shoulder, and a high 
peaked hat on his head. He crossed the chamber 
three times with a slow heavy tread, looked at the 
candles, and snuffed them. He then threw off his 
mantle, took from his side a barber’s pouch, laid out 
the shaving apparatus, and drew his glittering razor 
busily along the strap he carried at his girdle. 

Frank lay all this while sweating under the mat- 
tress, recommending himself to the Virgin’s protec- 
tion, and speculating regarding the comparative pro- 
bability of this manwuvre having reference to his beard 
or his throat. To his unspeakable consolation, the 
spectre, having poured water out of a silver flask into 
a silver basin, whisked up a lather with his skinny 
hand, placed a chair, and solemnly beckoned the trem- 
bling spy upon his actions to come from his hiding 
place. 

It was as impossible to remonstrate against this hint 
as for an exiled vizier to resist the angel of death, 
which the sultan sends after him in the shape of a 
bowstring. In such extreme cases, the most rational 


tress are alluded to in the well-known song, “ Will 


the physiognomy of the moon, and counted how often 
you go to Flanders, my Mally, O ?” 


the stars were snutfed.* The street beneath him was 
deserted, and, notwithstanding mine host’s story of 
the nightly bustle in his inn, the door was shut, the 
lights were extinguished, and every thing was quiet 
as a churchyard. The night-watch blew his horn, 
and filled the whole air with his sonorous voice as he 
announced the hour—so directly under the window, 
that Frank might have held a conversation with him, 
for company’s sake, if there had been any chance of 
the dignitary’s venturing to abide a challenge from so 
suspicious a locality. 

It may be a pleasing recreation to philosophise on 
the pleasures of solitude in a populous city, full of 
bustle as a bee-hive, to represent her as the loveliest 
playmate of man, exaggerate all her most winning tea- 
tures, and sigh for her embrace. But in her native 
home, in some deep wood, or old deserted castle, where 
desolate walls and vaults awaken horror, and nothing 
breathes the breath of life save the melancholy owl, she 
is by no meaus the most agreeable companion for the 
timid night-wanderer, especially if he is in momentary 
expectation of a visit from a ghost. In such a situa- 
tion, a conversation with the watchman from the win- 
dow may have more attractions than the perusal of 
the most pathetic eulogy of solitude. Had Mr Zim- 
merman chanced to find himself in our hero’s situa- 
tion, in Castle Rummelsburg, on the Westphalian 
frontier, he would have gained excellent hints for a 
much more interesting treatise on Sociality than that 
which, in all probability, some tiresome assembly set 
him to write about Solitude. 

Midnight is the name of the hour at which the 
spiritual world awakes to life and activity, when gros- 
ser animal nature lies buriedin deep slumber. ‘Frank 
naturally preferred getting over that anxious period 
in his sleep ; so he shut the window, made once more 
the round of the apartment, peeped into every nook 
and corner, snuffed the candles that they might give 
more light, and stretched himself upon the bed, which 
felt extremely soft to his weary limbs. He could not, 
however, fall asleep so soon as he wished. A slight 
palpitation of the heart, which he attributed to a de- 
gree of feverishness caused by the extreme heat of the 
day, kept him awake for a short time, which he em- 
ployed in uttering a more earnest prayer than he had 
said for along.time. ‘This exercise had its usual ef- 
fect ; it was followed by asweet sleep.. An hour might 
have elapsed, when he awoke with a sudden fright— 
nothing uncommon when the blood is fevered. He 
heard the clock strike twelve—an event which was 
immediately announced by the watchman to the whole 
town. Frank listened for a while, then turned him- 
self warmly in bed, and was about to address himself 
again to sleep, when he heard, in the distance as it 
were, the creaking of a door, and immediately there- 
after a heavy sound, as if it had been violently banged 
to. ‘‘O mercy, mercy !” thought he, “here comes 
the ghost. Pooh! it is only the wind.” But the 
sound came nearer and nearer like the heavy tread of 
aman. There was a jingling accompaniment, as 
from a convict’s chain or a porter’s bunch of keys. It 
was no passing gust of wind; the blood rushed to his 
heart till it thumped like a smith’s hammer. 

The affair was now pasta joke. Had terror allowed 
the poor terrified youth to recollect his treaty with the 
innkeeper, he would have rushed to the window and 
bawled lustily for assistance. As he was, however, 
too irresolute for such a decided measure, he betook 
himself to the mattress—the last refuge of the terrified 
—on the same principle that the ostrich thrusts its 
head into some thicket when it can uv longer fly be- 
fore the huntsman. But without, one door after 
another was opened and shut with a dreadful clatter. 
At last it came to the sleeping apartment, There 
was rattling and shaking at the door, many keys were 
tried; at last the right one was found, but still the 
bolt held; so a sturdy kick, which resounded in 
Frank’s ears like a clap of thunder, was applied— 
away crashed the bolt, and the door flew wide to the 
wall. A tail thin man, with a black beard, in an an- 
tique costume, and with a gloomy expression of coun- 
tenance, entered. His eyebrows were contracted into 


THE RED MANTLE.—A “Pace. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 

Mavy years before the beginning of the thirty years’ 
war, a young artizan of Bremen, travelling to perfect 
himself in his trade, entered a little market town not 
far distant from the frontiers of the Netherlands, one 
evening after a long day’s journey. Every corner of 
the inn was already taken possession of by a caravan 
of waggoners; and the landlord, who thought, per- 
haps, he discovered something of the /andlouper in his 
frank care-defying countenance, advised him, with- 
out much circumlocution, to walk on to the next vil- 
lage. Our weary traveller had nothing for it but to 
take his bundle on his back again, muttering all the 
while curses on this hard-hearted publican between 
his teeth. . 

All of a sudden the host seemed to be seized with a 

fit of compassion. ‘* Hark ye, my lad,” he cried, 

' “upon second thoughts, I think I can stow ye away 
for the night. There is room enough in the castle 
there ; it is not inhabited, and I have the key.” In 
this offer, which Frank (that was our hero’s name) 
gladly accepted, there was, however, more of the show 
than the substance of kindness. The knavish host 
had suspected the nature of the stranger’s complimen- 
tary expressions, and resolved to revenge himself by 
the agency of a roistering spirit which haunted the 
castle. 

The residence of which he spoke stood upon an 
abrupt hill which overhung the town, straight before 
the door of the inn, from which it was separated only 
by the road and a small trouting stream. On account 
of its pleasant situation, it was still kept in repair and 
well furnished, and employed by its owner as a hunt- 
ing-box. He used it, however, only in the day-time. 
As soon as the stars showed themselves, he marched 
out with all his attendants, to avoid the tricks played 
upon them at night by the ghost; for by day it was 
quiet enough. ; 

he sun had gone-down, and a dark night set in, 
when Frank reached the door of the old building un- 
der the guidance of mine host, who carried a good 
supper and a bottle of wine in a basket., He had also 
brought along with him two candlesticks and a pair 
of wax tapers; for as no one dared to await the ap- 
proach of twilight in the castle, all such moveables 
had been discarded as useless. By the way, Frank 
cast more than one anxious glance at these costly pre- 
parations, for he remembered the low state of his 
finances. “ The light in the lantern is enough to 
show me to bed, and I am too sleepy to be long of 
finding my way thither. By the time I awake, the sun 
will be up.” 

“} wiil not conceal from you,” replied the host, 
“ that there is a report of the castle’s being haunted. 
But never fear; you see we are within call if any 
thing should happen. The household will be astir 
this whole blessed night ; and, after all, I have lived 
in the place for thirty years, and never seen any thing. 
I have heard noises to be sure, but they must have 

_ come from the cats and mice in thegranary. In case 
of the worst, however, I have brought these lights, 
for we know that ghosts always shun them.” 

It was no lie that he had never seen a ghost in the 
castle; for he had taken precious care never to set a 
foot in it after sunset. Even on this occasion, he kept 
on the safe side of the door, handing the victuals to 
his guest, describing the way to the state apartments, 
and galloping down hill to the imminent hazard of 
his neck. Frank stepped fearlessly into the deserted 
abode, firmly convinced that the story of the ghost 
was mere nonsense. He had been advised by a wise 
man, when he set out on his journey, never to be- 
lieve more than one-half of what he heard, and ex- 
perience had taught him to disbelieve the other. 

Following the landlord’s directions, he mounted a 
spiral staircase, and reached a door which he opened 


* The steel-apple was a piece of steel that ran on a wheel from 
the hilt to the top of the sword, and gave great additional force to 
the stroke, John Macdonald, many years ago, saw one of these 
at Lord Macdonald’s house at Magstedt. The circumstance of the 
steel apple is a strong proof of the authenticity of the story, as it 
must have greatly added to the weight of the blow given by the 
sword, and consequently accounts for the fatal catastrophe. 


* The meteors called shooting stars are, in the popular mytho- 
logy of some districts of Germany, believed to be the snuff of the 
brizht candles of the firmament, thrown away instead of being 
put into a pair of snuffers, ; 


line of conduct is, of course, to yield to necessity, smile 
at the disagreeable joke, and acquiesce in the opera- 
tion of strangling. Frank honoured the draft upon 
his obedience, threw away the mattress, sprang from 
the bed, and took his place upon the chair, Wonder- 
ful as this sudden transition from terror to resolution 
may. appear, the editor of the Psychological Journal 
will no doubt be able to explain it in the turning of 
a straw. 

The spectral barber tied a cloth round the neck of 
his trembling customer, seized comb and scissars, and 
clipped away at his hair and beard. He then soaped 
in the most scientific manner, first his chin, then his 
eyebrows, and finally the whole head, after which he 
shaved him from the crown to the throat, as bare as 
a skull. Having finished the job, he washed the head, 
dried it carefully, made his bow, tied up his apparatus, 
wrapped himself up in his cloak, and prepared to de- 
part. Frank was not a little annoyed at the loss of 
his flowing locks, nevertheless he breathed more freely, 
for he felt as if the incubus had done all he was per- 
mitted to do. 

It was so, indeed. Redmantle retired, dumb as he 
had approached—a most perfect contrast to his profes- 
sional brethren of our day. He had not, however, 
advanced three steps towards the door, when he stop- 
ped, looked round with a woeful gesture at him he had 
shaved so well, and stroked his long black beard. He 
repeated the pantomime when he had reached the door. 
It now struck Frank that the poor ghost wished a 
favour at his hands, and a rapid association of ideas 
suggested that it might wish to be paid in kind. 

as the ghost, notwithstanding his woe-begone ex- 
pression of countenance, appeared more inclined for a 
jest than any thing serious, all fear had now left its 
victim. He resolved to obey the suggestion of his 
fancy, and beckoned to the spectre to assume the seat 
from which he had just arisen. It obeyed instantly, 
threw off its red mantle, placed the shaving apparatus 
on the table, and seated itself in the attitude of a man 
who wishes to get quit of his beard. Frank followed 
exactly the routine which had been observed in his 
case, clipped: the beard and hair, lathered the whole 
head, his ghostship sitting the whole time as steady 
as a barber’s block. The awkward wight was but a 
bad hand at the razor (he never before had touched 
one), so he shaved the beard against the hair, whereat 
the ghost made as strange grimaces as the ape of Hras- 
mus, when he emulated his master in the self-inflic- 
tion of the same delicate operation. The inexperienced 
blunderer began to feel strange, and thought of the 
proverb, “ Let the shoemaker stick to his last.”” He 
put, however, a good countenance on the matter, and 
shaved the spectre as bald as himself. 

Up to this moment the business had been conducted 
on the footing of a pantomime. “‘ Stranger,”’ said the 
unearthly being, with a graceful and cordial bow, 
“accept my best thanks for the service you have done 
me. Through your means am I at least freed from 
the long imprisonment within this withered and mar- 
rowless frame, to which my soul has been doomed on 
account of my misdeeds. 

“ Know that these walls were once inhabited by a 
reckless lord, who gratified his whims alike at the ex- 
pense of clergy and laity. Count Hartmann was his 
name; he was no man’s friend, acknowledged no 
law, no master, and was unrestrained in hig humours 
even by the sacred laws of hospitality. He allowed 
no stranger, who sought the shelter of his roof, ne 
beggar who came for charity, to depart without play- | 
ing them some ill-natured trick. I was his barber, 
and the creature of his moods. It was my custom to 
inveigle every pious pilgrim who passed into the castle, 
and when he expected princely treatment, to shave him 
bald, and turn him with mockery from the door. Then 
Count Hartmann would look from his window, and 
see with delight how the viper’s brood of village boys 
mocked the abused saint, calling him bald head. Then 
the old practical joker laughed till his huge belly shook 
again, and his eyes swam in tears. 

One day there came a holy man from far away 
countries: he carried a heavy cros§ on his shoulder, 
and had, out of devotion, pierced his feet and hands 
with nails; his hair was trimmed go as to resemble 
the crown of thorns. He begged, in passing, for some 
water to his feet, and a bit of bread. I led him. in. 
and, profane wretch that I was, shaved away his/sa, 
ered circlet of hair. Then the pious pilgrim spokes 
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heavy curse over me. ‘ Know, evil doer, that after 
death, heaven and hell, and purgatory itself, shall 
alike be shut against thy soul. It shall haunt these 
walls, teasing every one as in life was thy pleasure, 
until some wanderer, more bold than his fellows, shall 
date, undesired, to retaliate.’ 

I fell sick immediately, the marrow dried in my 
bones, and I withered away to the shadow you see. 
In vain did [ wait for relief: for know, when the bond 
between life and the soul has been snappéd, it longs, 
with a lover’s longing, for the place of rest; and this 
intense passion turns its years to eternities. To my 
own torture was I now obliged to carry on the joke, 
which during my life was a source of pleasure to me. 
Alas! my mischievous pranks soon drove every hu- 
man being from the house. At long intervals only 
some stray pilgrim would pass the night here. I served 
them all exactly as I have done you, but none of them 
dared return the compliment, and free me from my 
slavery. The castle is now freed from my nightly 
pranks—What a sleep I shall have! Again receive 
‘my thanks, young stranger. Were I the guardian of 
concealed treasures, I would freely yield them all to 
thee, but I was in my life nothing more than a poor 
barber. But listen.to my prayer, and when you re- 
turn to your home, get a couple of masses read for my 
soul’s sake.” 

With these words he disappeared, having fully vin- 
dicated by his talkativeness his claim to the title of e- 
devant barber to the noble master-of Castle Rummels- 
burg. His liberator remained full of wonder at the 
strange adventure. He tried to persuade himself it 
was all a dream, but his bald pate was too decisive an 
argument to be called in question. Having made up 
his mind on this weighty matter, he crept back to bed, 
and, fatigued by his terror yet more than by his jour- 
ney, slept like a top till next mid-day. 

The treacherous landlord was stirring with the 
dawn, that he might not miss his opportunity of laugh- 
ing in his sleeve at the stranger, under the pretence 
pf condoling with him. By the time mid-day had ar- 
rived, he began to feel anxious ; the ghost might have 
strangled the poor youth, or frightened him to death, 
and Boniface had never dreamt of stretching his re- 
venge so far. He assembled the posse comitatus of his 
household, marched up to the castle, and made straight 
for the chamber, in the window of which he had ob- 
served the stranger’s light burning. He found a 
strange old-fashioned key in the lock, but the door 
was barred within; this Frank had taken care to do 
immediately after the ghost’s departure, Mine host 
‘drummed on the door with a hubbub of feet, hands, head 
and shoulders, that might have awakened the seven 
sleepers. Frank’s first idea, which crossed him as he 
rubbed his eyes, was, that the barber had returned. 
As)soon, however, as he heard the landlord’s whim- 
pering entreaty, that his guest would escend to 
give a sign that he was alive, he collec nself, and 
opened the door. : Te 

The landlord clasped his hands above his head, with 
an affectation of astonishment. ‘‘ By the whole regi- 
ment of saints! Redmantle” (the spectre was known 
among the inhabitants by this name) “ has been here, 
and made a bald pate of you. I see now that the 
old story is no fable. Now, tell me, how did he look ? 
what said he? and what has hedone ?”’” Frank, who 
saw through the speaker, replied: ‘‘ The ghost re- 
sembled a man ina red mantle; what he has done, 
vou see; and what he said, that [ remember well. 
* Stranger,’ said he to me, ‘ trust no knavish landlord 
—the rascal down the way knew right well what was 
awaiting you. Farewell, I am quitting these quar- 
ters, for my time is out. I am now to change my 
character for that of a noiseless mischief-maker ; and 
as for the landlord, I will tease him incessantly, nip 
his nose, pull his hair, sit on his breast like a night- 
mare, if he do not, in retarn for his treatment of you, 
allow free roof-bield, and the run of his larder, until 
brown ringlets again twine themselves round your 
temples.’ ” 

The host trembled at these words, made the sign 
of the cross in double quick time, and swore by the 
Virgin, to say nothing of a round dozen of saints 
whom he threw into the bargain, that he would 
board and feed our adventurer for nothing, so long 
as he chose to remain. He would have conducted 
him immediately to the inn, but Frank preferred the 
baronial apartments. A dare-devil from the town 
ventured to keep him company over night, and es 
caped the shaving, which in former days would have 
been his reward. The owner of the castle, rejoiced 
to find it once more inhabitable, gave directions that 
the stranger should be well cared for. 

When the grapes began to colour, and the apples 
to blush, Frank's brown locks were again in a condi- 
tion to be seen. He packed up his knapsack, and 
prepared for his departure. When he took leave of 
the landlord, that worthy led from the stable a stout 
roadster, duly caparisoned, which the lord of the 
manor presented to him, out of gratitude that he had 
driven the devil from his house. The gift was ac- 
companied by a good fat purse, and, by their united 
aid, our hero in a short time reached his native town 
in good condition.—Edinburgh Literary Journal. 
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A Srez-Down ror Cigar Smoxers.—M‘Nish, in his 
Anatomy of Drunkenness, has the following good re- 
mark :—** At the present moment smoking is fashionable, 
und crowds of young men are to be seen at all hours 
walking the streets with cigars in their mouths, annoying 


| century. 


the passengers. They seem to consider 1t to be manly 
to be able to smoke a certain number, without refleeting 
that there is scarcely an old woman in the country who 
could not beat them to nought with their own weapons, 
and that they would gain no sort of honour were they 
able to outsmoke all the burgomasters of Amsterdam. 
As the practice, however, seems more resorted to by 
these young gentlemen, for the sake of effect, and of 
exhibiting a little of the haut ton, than for any thing else, 
it is likely soon to die a natural death among them, par- 
ticularly as jockeys and porters have lately taken the 
field in the same way, being determined that no class of 
the community shall enjoy the exclusive monopoly of 
street smoking.” 


SCOTTISH DUKES. 
BUCCLEUCH. 
Tuis, though amost respectable, has noclaim to be 
considered as an ancient, family ; nor has it figured 
much in history. Its first man of the least note was. 
Sir Walter Scott, laird of Branxholm, and some other 
lands in Roxburghshire, in the middle of the fifteenth 
Previously, their principal estate was Mur- 
dieston, in Lanarkshire; but Inglis of Branxholm 
having one day complained of the inroads of the 


| English upon that border property, Scott offered him 
| his Clydesdale estate in exchange, which was instantly 


with that monarch, 


agreed to. It is said, that, when the bargain was 
completed, Sir Walter drily remarked, that the Cum- 
berland cattle were as good as those of Teviotdale, and 
instantly commenced a system of reprisals upon the 
English, which we shrewdly suspect to have been more 
than duly consolatory. Sir Walter Scott of Branx- 
holm was one of the many gentlemen who rose upon 
the ruins of the Douglasses. He died about ‘1470, 
possessed of a great part of those pastoral lands in'Sel- 
kirkshire and Roxburghshire, which still form the best 
part of the family property. Hlis descendants, for 
several generations, were little better than reivers. 
The Sir Walter of Queen Mary’s time was a zealous 
and conspicuous adherent of her interests. The day 
after the regent Morton was killed, he, and Kerr of 
Fernyherst, before they could have learned the fact by 
ordinary means, broke into the English border upon 
an expedition of reprisal, On being asked how he 
could venture upon such an outrage, so long as the 
Earl of Murray was regent, he said, ‘* Tush, the 
regent is as cold as my bridle-bit.” It thus ap- 
pears, that, like the Hamiltons and other parti- 
sans of Mary, he must have been privy to the de- 
sign of assassinating Murray. His wife, who was re- 
puted a witch, is the heroine of the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. Their son, Sir Walter Scott of Buc: 
cleuch, performed the singularly perilous exploit of 


liberating a predatory dependent, of she name of Kin- | 


mont Willie, from Carlisle Castle, during the night. 
Being afterwards sent, by James VI., to make his 
peace with Queen Elizabeth, and asked by that 
princess how he could dare to do such an action, he 
answered, over his shoulder, drawing himself up 
haughtily, ‘‘ Dare! what is there, madam, that a 
man may not dare ?”? The queen, who delighted in 
the exhibition of manly character, was much pleased 
with the reply. ‘‘ With ten thousand such men,” 
she said to a lord in waiting, ‘‘ our brother of Scot- 
land might shake the firmest throne in Europe.” 
This bold baron was very active in quieting the bor- 
ders after the union of the crowns. He draughted off 
a regiment of desperate outlaws, and carried them 
over to fight in the wars 6f Holland. For his ser- 
vices in this way, he received the first peerage of the 
family—that of Lord Scott of Buccleuch—in 1606. 
The locality of the title is a small recess in one of the 
minor vales of Selkirkshire, in which, according to 
tradition, the vir primus of family, a mere peasant, 
first won distinction by helping the king to kill a 
buck. Walter, the son of the first lord, became Earl 
of Bueeleuch, in 1619, by the favour of James VI. 
Francis, the second earl, who added Dalkeith to the 
family property, was a zealous royalist, and, on that 
account, fined by Cromwell in no less than L.15,000. 
At his death, in 1651, he left two daughters, Mary 
and Anne. The former, being one of the greatest 
matches in the country, instantly became the object 
of deep matrimonial intrigues. At the early age of 
eleven, she was united to Walter Scott, the son of a 
small border laird, and who afterwards became con- 
spicuous, as Earl of Tarras, in the affair of Russell 
and Sydney. The event caused what would now be 
called a great sensation. The young countess, how- 
ever, died in 1661, without issue, and the peerage de- 
scended to her sister Anue, who, at twelve years of 
age, was married (1663) to the Duke of Monmouth, 
the natural son of Charles II., who was then four 
teen. Monmouth, on the day of his marriage, was 
created Duke of Buccleuch. Duchess Anne had six 
children by her husband. The affecting scene between 
her and the unhappy Monmouth, previous to his exe- 
cution, is well known. It is said that James II., 
while he rigorously condemned his nephew to the 
scaffold, entertained, nevertheless, a strong degree of 
favour for the duchess, who, being very plain, has al- 
most been suspected of a rather scandalous intimacy 
[James, it is well known, was 
said, by his brother, to select his mistresses for pe- 
nance.] His majesty certainly restored all her estates. 
The widow of Monmouth died so lately as 1732. She 
had married a second husband; but, nevertheless, 
continued, to the day of her death, to keep up the 
state of a princess of the blood, being attended with 


pages, served on the knee, and covered with a canopy 
in her room, where no one was allowed to sit in ber’ 
presence. ‘I'he late Duke Henry, grandfather to the 
present duke, was only second in succession from 
Duchess Anne. The family has not, during the last 
century, been in the least degree distinguished histo- 
ricaliy. It bears, however, a long descended charac- 
ter of true goodness and beneiicence, which endears it’ 
to the bosoms of the common people. On the death 
of the Dake of Queensberry, in 1810, that title de-” 
volved upon the family of Buccleuch, through an an-” 
cestress, and both titles are now enjoyed by one person. 


————s 


Comprutsive Hosprrariry.— Mr Logan, in his work’ 
called “the Scottish Gael,” treating of Highland hospi- 
tality, tells us of a chief who used to lie in watch at his 
house for travellers, with the purpose of entertaining 
them, and who, on finding any one unwilling to come in 
|and be refreshed, used to say, that the fellow ‘ must be 
|a.serub at home himself!” As a still more striking ex- 
| emplification of this extreme species of kindness, we may- 
| mention that the lairds of Newtyle, in Forfarshire, used 
| to keep cannon pointed to the road near by their old 
| castle, so as to compel the wayfarers to come in and be, 
regaled. It is also worth telling, that the lairds of Hang- 
ingshaw, in Selkirkshire, kept a large goblet, known far 
and wide as ‘‘ the Hangingshaw Ladle,” which they ad- 
ministered full of reaming ale to every person, of what- 
ever degree, whether ee or unwilling, who entered 
the house. A circumstance still more in point is related 
regarding a former proprietor of Crichton Castle, in 
Edinburghshire. A stoat baron with a goodly retinue 
having presumed to pass this person’s gates without the 
usual homage of stopping to take refreshment, the Laird 
of Crichton mounted horse, with all his merry men, atid, 
overtaking the recreant traveller, brought him back, and 
threw him, with all his attendants, into the massymore. 
of the castle. Afterwards, taking fear to himself for the 
result of such a strange exploit, he liberated the baron, 
and, planting him at table, endeavoured to restore him 
to good humour, by formally waiting upon him at meat. 

A Marvettous Story.—Ii was bred up in a dislike of 
the marvellous, or the stupid wonderful, as my uncle 
called it. I must relate an anecdote in point. Some 
gentlemen were dining together, and relating their tra- 
velling adventures ; one of them dealt so much in the 
marvellous, that it induced another to give him a lesson. 
‘*T was once,” said he, ‘‘ engagedin a skirmishing party 
in America; 1 advanced too far, was separated from my 
friends, and saw three Indians in pursuit of me, The 
horrors of the tomahawk in the hands of angry sayages 
took possession of my mind; I considered for a moment 
what was to be done; most of us love life, and mine was 
both precious and useful to my family; I was swift of 
foot, and fear added to my speed. After looking back 
—for the country was an open one—J[ at length perceived 
that one of my enemies had outrun the others, and the 
well-known saying of ‘ Divide and conquer’ occurring 
to me, I slackened my speed, and allowed him to come 
up; we engaged with mutual fury—I hope none here 
(bowing to his auditors) will doubt the result—in a few 
minutes he lay a corpse at my feet. In this short space 
of time, the two Indians hait advanced upon me, so I 
took again to my heels—not from cowardice, I can in 
truth declare, but with the hope of reaching a neigh- 
bouring wood, where I knew dwelt a tribe friendly to the 
English. This hope, however, I was forced to give up; 
for, on looking back, I saw one of my pursuers far before 
the other. I waited for him, recovering my almost ex- 
hausted breath, and soon this Indian shared the fate of 
the first. I had now only one enemy to deal with; but 
I felt fatigued, and being near the wood, I was more 
desirous to save wy own life than to destroy another of 
my fellow-creatures. I plainly perceived smoke curling 
up amongst the trees; I redoubled my speed; I prayed 
to heaven; I felt assured my prayer would be granted ; 
but at this moment the yell of the Indian’s voice sounded 
in my ears—I even thought I felt his warm breath— 
there was no choice—I turned round .” Here the 
gentleman who had related the wonderful stories at first 
grew impatient past his endurance ; he ealled out, ‘* Well, 
sir, and you killed him also?” ‘* No, sir—he killed me.” 
— Memoirs of a Gentlewoman of the Old School. 

Suprty or Warer 1n Lonpon.— When men gather 
together in large bodies, and inhabit towns or cities, a 
plentiful supply of water is the first thing to which they 
direct their attention. If towns are built in situations 
where pure water cannot be readily obtained, the inha- 
bitants, and especially the poorer sort, suffer even more 
misery than results from the want of bread or clothes. In 
some cities of Spain, for instance, where the people un- 
derstand very little about machinery, water, at particular 
periods of the year, is as dear as wine ; and the labouring 
classes are consequently in a most. miserable condition. 
In London, on the contrary, water is so plentiful, that 
twenty-nine millions of gallons are daily supplied to the 
inhabitants; which quantity, distributed to about one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand houses and other 
buildings, is at the rate of above two hundred gallons 
every day to each house. To many of the houses this 
water is, by the aid of machinery, not only delivered to 
the kitchens and wash-houses on the ground floors, wheré 
it is most wanted, but is sent up to the very tops of the 
houses, to save even the comparatively little labour of 
fetching it from the bottom. All this is done at an average 
cost to each house of about twopence a-day ; which is a 
less price than the labour of an able-bodied man would 
be worth to fetch a single bucket from a spring half a 
mile from his own dwelling. And how did the inhabitants 
of London set about getting this great supply of water, 
and, by so doing, render this vast place one of the most 
healthful cities in the world? As long ago as the year 
1236, when a great want of water was felt in London, 
the little springs being blocked up and covered over by 
buildings, the ruling men of the city caused water to be 
brought trom Tyburn, which was then a distant village, 
by means of pipes; and they laid a tax upon particular 


branche§ of trade to pay the expense of this great bless- 
ing to all. In succeeding times more pipes and conduits, 
that is, more machinery, was established for the same 
good purpose ; and two centuries afterwards, King Henry 
VI. gave his aid to the same sort of works, in granting 

icular advantages in obtaining lead for making the 
oe. As this great town more and more increased, 
more water-works were found necessary ; till, at last, in 
the reign of James I., which was nearly two hundred 

years after that of Henry VI., a most ingenious and en- 
| Rerprising man, and a great benefactor to his country, 

Hugh Myddleton, undertook to bring a river of pure 
water above thirty-eight miles out of its natural course 
for the supply of London. He persevered in this immense 
undertaking, in spite of every difficulty, till he at last ac- 
complished that great good which he had proposed, of 
bringing wholesome water to every man’s door. At the 
present time, the New River, which was the work of 
Hugh Myddleton, supplies thirteen millions of gallons of 
water every day; and though the original projector was 
ruined by the undertaking, in consequence of the diffi- 
eulty which he had in procuring proper support, such is 
now the general advantage of the benefit which he pro- 
eured for his fellow citizens, and so desirous are the 
people to possess that advantage, that a share in the New 
River Company, which was at first sold at one hundred 
pounds, is now worth fifteen thousand pounds.— Results 
of Machinery. 

Erirners.—The meaning of the word Wretch is one 
not generally understood. Jt was originally, and is now 
in some parts of England, s a term of the softest 
and fondest tenderness. This is not the only instance 
in which words in their present yeneral acceptation bear 
a very opposite meaning to what they did in Shakspeare’s 
time. ‘The word Wench, formerly, was not used in that 
low and vulgar acceptation it is at present. Dumsel was 
the appellation of young ladies of quality, and Dame a 
title of distinction. Kyave once signified a servant; and 
in an early translation of the New Testament, instead of 
«+ Paul the servant,” we read ‘‘ Paul the knave of Jesus 
Christ.” On the other hand, the word Companion, in- 
stead of being the honourable synonyme of Associate, oc- 
eurs in the play of Othello, with the same coatemptuous 
meaning which we now aflix, in its abusive sense, to the 
word * Fellow ;” for Emelia, perceiving that some secret 
villain bad aspersed the character of the virtuous Desde- 
mona, thus indignantly exclaims— 

O Heaven’! that such Companions thou’dst unfold 
And put in every honest handa whip, 
To lash the 1aseal through the world ! 

Weavinc.—The vestments of the early inhabitants of 
the world discovered neither art nor industry. They 
made use of such as nature presented and needed the 
least preparation. Some nations covered themselves 
with the bark of trees, others with leaves, or bulrushes, 
rudely interwoven. The skins ofenimals were also uni- 
versally used as garments, worn without preparation, and 
in the same state as they came from the bodies of the 
animals.* ln process of time recourse was had to the 
wool of animals,t and this led to the further discovery of 
the art of uniting the separate parts into one continued 
thread, by means of the spindle; and this would conse- 
quently lead to the next step, the invention of weaving, 
which, according to Democritus, who flourished 400 years 
before Christ, arose from the art of the spider, who 
guides and manages the threads by the weight of her 
own body. That the invention of weaving was long prior 
to the time of Democritus, appears from the sacred 
writings.{ This is evident also, from the answer which 
Abraham gave to the king of Sodom :—* I will not,” 
said he, “take from a thread of the woof, even to a 
shoe-latehet, lest thou shouldest say, I have made Abra- 
ham rich.” 

Invertress of the woof, fair Lina flings 

The flying shuttle through the dancing strings, 

Inlays the broider’d weft with flowery dyes, 

Quick beat the reeds, the pedals fall and rise ; 

Slow from the beam the lengths of warp unwind, 

And dance and nod the massy weights behind. 
Chronology informs us, linen was first made in England, 
1253. ‘* Now began the luxurious to wear linen, but 
the yenerality woollen shirts.” Table linen was very 
searce in England, in 1886. A company of linen weavers, 
however, came over from the Netherlands in that year, 
after which it became more abundant. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
sIk HUMPHRY DAVY. 

Humeury Davy was_born at Penzance, in Cornwall, 
on the 17th of December 1778. From his earliest 
years he evinced the possession of uncommon endow- 
meats. He was passionately enamoured of the muses ; 
and at twelve years of age had actually completed an 
epic poem. Several of his poetical productions, which 
aye still extant, and bear a later date, display rare fancy 
and surprising maturity of intellect. It is not at all 
to be wondered at, that the discoverer of the Safety 
Lamp should have been a poetin his youth. His 
splendid achievements in science were not more the 
result of a penetrating intellect, than a discursive ima- 
gination. Itis pleasing to know, that in after years 
his first love was not forgotten, but that at intervals, 
when his mind relaxed from abstruse research, fancy, 
like the daughter of Ceres, was sometimes permitted 
to revisit her native bowers. Y 

In 1795, Davy was articled to a surgeon and apo- 
thecary in Penzance. One of his first experiments, 
as far as can now be ascertained, was for the purpose 
ef discovering the quality of the air contained in the 
bladders of sea-weed. His instruments were supplied 
by his own ingenuity. In the contrivance of appara- 
tus and invention of expedients, he thus early evinced 
great proficiency ; and in after years, it is allowed by 
the scientific world, that in this respect, as well as in 


= Lucretius, lib. vi. LOL. 
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others, he stood altogether unrivalled. The most for- 
tunate occurrence of his noviciate was his introduation 
to Mr Davies Giddy (afterwards Mr Gilbert), late 
president of the Royal Society. This worthy indivi- 
dual early appreciated the genius of Davy ; and besides 
many other services which, at this period of thé young 
philosopher’s career, were of great importance to him, 
he procured his admission into the Pneumatic Institu- 
tion of Bristol, as an assistant to Dr Beddoes, in the 
experiments of the laboratory. 

In October 1798, Davy quitted Penzance for Bristol, 
having then scarcely attained his twentieth year. It 
was during his connection with Dr Beddoes that 
Davy pursued a series of the most hazardous experi- 
ments on record—those upon nitrous oxide.* He in- 
haled this gas literally at the risk of filling his lungs 
with aquafortis. It was discovered that it acted in the 
first instance as a stimulus, giving rise to highly plea- 
surable sensations analogous to those experienced in 
the first stage of intoxication. Muscular power 
was increased, and an irresistible propensity to action 
was indulged in. - Amongst those who were favoured 
with a draught of this ‘‘empyreal air,’”’ were the poets 
Southey and Coleridge, who have both described their 
sensations in glowing terms. Analmostinvariabléeffect 
of inspiring this gas, is a propensity to loud laughter. 
Mr Tobin, the brother of the dramatist, after inhal- 
ing it, started from his chair, struck, in good humour 
however, at those around him, and then ran wildly 
through the different apartments of the house. Like 
the wit of Sir John Falstaff, the laughter of these phi- 
losophers is the cause of laughter in others. There is 
something irresistibly ludicrous ‘in the exhibition of a 
number of grave and gifted men, with silk bags (in 
which was contained the inspiring fluid), tied to their 
mouths, bellowing, stamping, and flying round tne 
apartment, as if ‘all Bedlam or Parnassus were let 
out.” i 

Davy, however, pushed his researches to extremity ; 
and in breathing the gas in a concentrated state, aqua 
fortis was actually formed in his mouth! His at- 
tempts to breathe carburetted hydrogen (the gas used 
in lighting the streets), and also carbonic acid gas, or 
fixed, were equally daring and terrific. The eclat 
which followed the publication of these investigations 
spread the fame of the young philosopher. At this 
period the Royal Institution had just been formed ; 
and Davy was invited to take the situation of assist- 
ant professor of chemistry, and director of the labora- 
tory. He accepted that offer; and on the 11th of 
March 1801, entered upon the scene of his future glory 
and triumph. 

Only a few weeks had elapsed in this new sphere of 
exertion, when he was appointed by the managers lec- 
turer in chemistry, instead of assistant. His first 
lecture was delivered in 1802, and from this period 
we may date the commencement of his splendid career. 
He at once succeeded in making a strong impression 
upon the public mind, and by a series of brilliant and 
unrivalled discoveries he was enabled to maintain it 
to the hour of his death. His discourses were admi- 
rably adapted to fascinate his audience, which was 
composed, not of philosophers alone, but the gay and 
fashionable of the city, a considerable proportion of 
whom were ladies in the highest walks of life. His 
experience, particularly with the voltaic battery, an 
instrument with which he was destined to work such 
miracles, rivetted universal attention; philosophers ad- 
mireq and applauded, and the softer sex were involved 
in the most agreeable terrors. His style was highly 
florid. It largely partook of that poetical inspiration, 
which, as has been already stated, he so early evinced 
the possession of. Coleridge the poet was a constant 
attendant on the lectures, and has himself declared it 
was to increase the stock of hismetaphors. The god- 
dess of science-was divested of all austerity of aspect, 
and arrayed in the smiles and fascinating attire of the 
graces. So great was Davy’s popularity, that duchesses 
vied in doing homage to the young scientific Her- 
cules; compliments, invitations, and presents, were 
showered upon him from all quarters, and no enter- 
tainment was considered complete without the pre- 
sence of the chemical lecturer. All this adulation had 
its usual effect upon the mind of Davy: his devoted 
love of science remained unabated to the day of his 
death; but that simplicity of manners, which he 
brought with him from the country, and which so en- 
deared him to his friends, was lost to himself and them 
for ever. 

In 1803 he commenced a series of lectures on agri- 
culture, which were continued for several years. 
These were afterwards published in a collected form, 
and they are considered as forming the most philoso- 
phical and valuable work upon the subject which has 
ever appeared. In the same year he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society. From this period until 
1807, he continued to increase in popularity, making 
at intervals discoveries which would entitle humbler 
investigators to an honourable place in the annals of 
science, but need scarcely be noticed in a life of Davy. 
His leisure months were spent in the country, some- 
times encircled by his relations in the bosom of his 
native hills, at other times at the seats of noblemen 
and others; for all ranks delighted to honour him ; 
but wherever he went, angling was his amusement. 
Of this humble recreation he was as passionately at- 
tached as Isaac Walton himself; and frequently in 


* To those unacquainted with chemistry, it is necessary to ex- 
plain, that nitrous oxide is a gas, which, when breathed by ani- 
mals, destroys life in a short time, and that it is nearly the same as 
aqua fartis, 
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company he would, with more satisfaction, boast of 
his triumph over a large salrnon, than of having dis- 
covered the safety lamp. 

We have now arrived at that period of his brilliant 
career when he effected those sublime discoveries 
which have crowned his name with a “ peculiar dia- 
dem,” and associated it with the great master-spirits 
of every age and country. We alludé to his develope- 
ment of the Laws of Voltaic Electricity. At the time 
when Davy delivered his celebrated Bakerian lecture, 
the subject was involved in great confusion. The 
most contradictory theories had been repeatedly pro- 
posed, and as often abandoned, both in England and 
on the Continent. The phenomena exhibited by the 
operation of galvanic agency were certainly most per- 
plexing; and hence the greater honour is due to the 
powerful genius who called from the thaos of isolated 
facts a system of beauty and order. But in a limited 
biography like the present, it is impossible to give a 
detail of the exact situation in which affairs stood at 
this eventful period. It is sufficient to say, that Davy 
brought this department of science toa state of almost 
absolute perfection. Nay, he may be said to have 
created, in the same way as Newton is allowed to have 
explained, the true theory of the universe. Previous 
philosophers had cleared the way for both—had even 
obtained a glimpse of the promised land ; but it was 
not their destiny to reach it. Davy opened up anew 
path for the enterprise of philosophers—a new method 
of philosophising. He had extorted from reluctant 
nature the magic word—the sesame—at the mention 
of which her long-cherished secrets were to be revealed ; 
and the illustrious chemist himself was the first to 
profit by it, and enrich science with the discovery of 
new treasures. 

Great as was the effect produced in England by 
this astounding lecture, it was not equal to the im- 
pression which it made upon the savans in Paris. 
Some idea of this may be formed from the circum- 
stance, that it was crowned by the Institute of France 
with the prize of the First Consul, and that at a time 
when the nations mutually entertained the bitterest 
hostility towards each other, and were at open war. 
The prize here awarded was one founded by Napoleon, 
when First Consul, for important discoveries in elec- 
tricity and galvanism. 

Having discovered the general principle of voltaic 
electricity, he proceeded in his investigation of phe- 
nomena ; and the result was the brilliant and start- 
ling discovery that the fixed alkalies have metallic 
bases. It is well known, that, amongst otber substan- 
ces, potash and soda are in chemical language called 
alkalies. The former of these substances was sub- 
mitted to the agency of a galvanic battery, and, by a 
variety of ingenious expedients, he succeeded in de- 
composing it, and obtaining as one of its constituents 
small globules of metal resembling quicksilver. Some 
of these no sooner appeared than they burned with 
an explosion of bright flame. The difficulty of col- 
lecting this new and singular metal was great, from 
the strong attraction it has for oxygen, one of the 
gases of which air and water are composed ; but, after 
various trials, he ultimately accomplished his object. 
Its external character is that of a white metal, in- 
stantly tarnishing by exposure to air. It received 
from its discoverer the appropriate name of potassium. 
‘When thrown upon water, it decomposes that fluid, 
combining with its oxygen, and an explosion is pro- 
duced, accompanied with a vehement flame. If ice 
be substituted for water, potassium burns with a 
bright rose-coloured flame, and a deep hole is made 
in the ice, which is found to contain a solution of 
potash. The latter substance, then, is a metallic 
oxide. Soda, and other alkalies, underwent the same 
rigorous investigation, and with a similar result. 
Thus, then, the genius of Davy had accomplished 
what had long baffled the ingenuity of all the philo- 
sophers in Europe. The alkalies had been tortured 
in every possible manner, but in-vain. The English 
philosopher, like his illustrious countryman Newton, 
called in new powers and new resonrces to his aid 
when the old failed, and Nature, thus cross-examined, 
at once revealed the truth. 


It may easily be conceived with what astonishment 
and delight these extraordinary discoveries were re- 
ceived. The laboratory of the Institution was con- 
tinually crowded with persons of every rank. All par- 
ties contended for the honour of his companyat dinner, 
and the voice of the syren he had not philosophy 
enongh to resist. On his return in the evening, his 
labours were resumed, and continued till three o’clock 
in the morning. The consequence of such applica- 
tion was a severe fever, which nearly proved fatal. 
Fortunately for the world, he at last recovered, and 
set off with renovated vigour, in his career of dis- 
covery. His attention was next directed to the 
earths, and while in the midst of his investigations, 
he received a communication from the chemist Ber- 
zelius, of Stockholm, informing him of a method of 
decomposing them. He repeated the experiments 
with complete success, and embodied them in a 
Bakerian lecture. 

Let us pause a moment, and tontemplate the value 
of such discoveries as the decomposition of the alka- 
lies and earths. They have changed the history of 
the science, and opened up to our admiration new 
and important views of the secret workings of Na- 
ture. From a more lofty elevation the philosopher 
can now embrace in his glance a wider horizon, diver- 
sified with new and wonderful phenomena. It is 
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probable that they may ultimately lead to a new 
theory of geology. A flood of light has been reflected 
upon that science, inasmuch as it has been shown 
that agents hitherto unknown may have operated in 
the formation of the rocks and earths. That the 
phenomena of volcanoes, lavas, and subterranean 
heat, have also been placed in a clearer point of view, 
it is only necessary to introduce an account of an arti- 
ficial volcano constructed by Davy. ‘‘ A mountain,” 
says an eye-witness, “had been modelled in clay, and 
a quantity of the metallic bases introduced into its 
interior: on water being poured upon it, the metals 
were soon thrown into violent action—successive ex- 
plosions followed—red-hot lava was seen flowing down 
its sides from a crater in miniature—mimic lightnings 
played around—and, in the instant of dramatic illu. 
sion, the tumultuous applause and continued cheer- 
ing of the audience might almost have been regarded 
as the shouts of the alarmed fugitives of Herculaneum 
or Pompeii.” ‘ 

Various other investigations engaged his attention, 
the principal of which was regarding the nature of 
chlorine, and this he determined was a simple gas, by 
a variety of admirable experiments. In the years 
1810 and 1811, he was invited to Dublin to deliver 
lectures on chemistry, and other scientific subjects. 
In 1812 he published his Elements of Chemical Phi- 
losophy, the most valuable record of discovery which 
has ever appeared since the Principia of Newton. 
The same year he married Mrs Apreece, who brought 
him a large fortune. A day or two previous to this 
event he was knighted, the first who received the 
honour from the Prince Regent. 

We must pass over his visit to the Continent, and 
other matters of comparatively trifling moment, and 
hasten to give an account of the safety lamp—one of 
the most important benefits that ever science be- 
queathed to humanity. 

A few months after Sir Humphry Davy’s return to 
England, his attention was called to the subject of those 
terrible explosions of inflammable air, or fire-damp, 
in coal mines, which were then of frequent occurrence. 
He accordingly, with great alacrity, commenced an 
investigation into the nature of this gas, and in an in- 
credibly short space of time he had invented no less 
than four different kinds of lamps, all of which might 
be used with impunity in the foulest atmosphere, To 
explain the subject simply, it may be stated, that in 
the course of his researches upon the subject, he made 
the following discovery—that if a lamp or candle is 
surrounded with wire gauze, or metallic plates, per- 
forated with numerous small holes, though the gas or 
fire-damp may explode within, it will not inflame the 
surrounding atmosphere without. Upon this princi- 
ple, accordingly, the safety lamp was formed ; and it 
is needless to say, that it has completely answered the 
purposes for which it was invented. Sir Humphry 
also discovered, that if a coil of platinum wire be sus- 
pended over the wick of the lamp, although the latter 
should be extinguished, the former will glow with a 
light sufficiently strong to guide the miner through the 
darkness of his perilous employment, and that when 
he reaches a purer atmosphere, the heat will be some- 
times sufficient to rekindle his lamp ! He wasled by 
these researches into some important results regard- 
ing the nature of flame; but they are of too abstruse 
a character to be here introduced. 

In the year 1818, Sir Humphry took his departure 
for Naples, in order to examine the papyri of Hercu- 
laneum, and, if possible, discover some method of se- 
parating the leaves from each other. His efforts, 
however, failed, not from want of zeal or ingenuity on 
his part, but from the state in which the manuscripts 
were found. He returned to England, and was elected 
president of the Royal Society. On the 30th Novem- 
ber 1820, he took his seat in the chair of Newton. 

It will be impossible to enumerate all the objects of 
inquiry which attracted the attention of this indefa- 
tigable philosopher during the remainder of his life. 
The most important was that regarding the corrosive 
action of sea-water upon copper. He commenced his 
investigations in 1823, and prosecuted them for a con- 
siderable period. ‘The truth of his beautiful theory 
was established ; but, strange to say, the remedy failed. 
There can be little doubt, however, that, had his health 
continued, he would ultimately have succeeded. But 
disease began to set its seal upon his frame, and dis- 
tract his attention from grave studies. He had re- 
course to his favourite piscatory pursuits, and published 
a work upon the subject, entitled, ‘‘ Salmonia,” one 
of the most agreeable books ever written, combining 
profound philosophical reflection with beautiful de- 

’ scription and interesting anecdote. 

In 1828, he took his departure for the Continent, in 
hopes that a milder climate-would have some favour- 
able effect upon him; but health was petitioned in 
vain—he was destined never to return. The lamp of 
genius, however, burned bright to the last, as his 
“‘ Consolations in Travel, or Last Days of a Philoso- 
pher,” amply evince. This is an extraordinary pro- 
duction, notwithstanding a certain wild extravagance 
of fancy. It has been truly said bya great poet, that, 
had not Davy been the first philosopher, he would 
have been the first poet of his day. - He continued for 
some time at Rome, and afterwards proceeded to Ge- 
neva, where he expired, on the 29th of May 1829. 
He died without issue. 

The benefits which science and mankind at large 
have derived from the labours of Davy, it is impossible 
to valenlate, or to speak of in the cold language of 


philosophy. He is not only the greatest chemist that 
ever appeared in the world, but, in importance and 
practical utigity, as well as in splendour, his disco- 
veries probably surpass those of all preceding investi- 
gators in this branch of science. 
need do no more than simply allude to his researches 
with regard to voltaic electricity and the safety lamp. 


In proof of this, we 


In investigating both these subjects, he not only dis- 


plays an ingenuity and tact which appears able to 
meet every exigency, but a sagacity which seems in- 
fallible—an instinct for truth which cannot err. 


To 
all who are in the pursuit of science, his works should 


form a vade mecum, not only for the discoveries they 


contain, but for learning the true method of interpret- 
ing Nature. 


THE SCENERY OF THE OHIO. 
Tuer heart must indeed be cold that would not glow 
among scenes like these. Rightly did the French call 
this stream La Belle Riviere (the beautiful river). 
The sprightly Canadian, plying his oar in cadence 
with the wild notes of the boat-song, could not fail to 
find his heart enlivened by the beautiful symmetry of 
the Ohio. Its current is always graceful, and its 
shores every where romantic. very thing is here on 
alarge scale. The eye of the traveller is continually 
regaled with magnificent scenes. Here are no pigmy 
mounds dignified with the name of mountains; no 
rivulets swelled into rivers. Nature has worked with 
a rapid but masterly hand; every touch is bold, and 
the whole is grand as well as beautiful; while room 
is left for art to embellish and fertilise that which na- 
ture has created with a thousand capabilities. There 
is much sameness in the character of the scenety ; but 
that sameness is in itself delightful, as it consists in 
the recurrence of noble traits, which are too pleasing 
ever to be viewed with indifference; like the regular 
features which we sometimes find in the face of a beau- 
tifal woman, their charm consists in their own in- 
trinsic gracefulness, rather than in the variety of their 
expressions. The Ohio has not the sprightly, fanciful 
wildness of the Niagara, the St Lawrence, or the Sus- 
quebanna, whose impetuous torrents, rushing over 
beds of rocks, or dashing against the jutting cliffs, ar- 
rest the ear by their murmurs, and delight the eye 
with their eccentric wanderings. Neither is it like 
the Hudson, margined at one spot by the meadow and 
the village, and overhung at another by threatening 
precipices and stupendous mountains. It has a wild, 
solemn, silent sweetness, peculiar to itself. The no- 
ble stream, clear, smooth, and unruffled, sweeps on- 
ward with regular majestic force. Continually chang- 
ing its course, as it rolls from vale to vale, it always 
winds with dignity, and, avoiding those acute angles 
which are observable in less powerful streams, sweeps 
round in graceful bends, as if disdaining the opposi- 
tion to which Nature forces it to submit. On each 
side rise the romantic hills, piled on each other to a 
tremendous height; and hetweeu them are deep, 
abrupt, silent glens, which at a distance seem inacces- 
sible to the human foot; while the whole is covered 
with timber of a gigantic size, and a luxuriant foliage 
of the deepest hues. Throughout this scenethere is 
a pleasing solitariness, that speaks peace to the mind, 
and invites the fancy to soar abroad among the tran- 
quil haunts of meditation. Sometimes the splashing 
of the oar is heard, and the boatman’s song awakens 
the surrounding echoes; but the most usual music is 
that of the native songsters, whose melody steals pleas- 
ingly on the ear, with every modulation, at all hours, 
and in every change of situation. The poet, in sketch- 
ing these solitudes, might, by throwing his scene a 
few years back, add the light canoe, and war-song of 
the Indian ; but the peaceful traveller rejoices in the 
absence of that which would bring danger, as well as 
variety, within his reach.—Hall’s Letters from the 


“West. 


Miritary PunisumMents.— With respect again to the 
modes of enforcing discipline in our standing armies, we 
would willingly draw a veil over them, which no hand 
should be permitted to raise till it could be lifted on the 
system recently introduced, There is no gratification 
in describing such punishments as picketing, riding the 
wooden horse, flogging till the wretched criminal almost 
died under the lash, or any other of the barbarous in- 
flictions which our English soldiers owed to the tyranny 
of their German masters. Far more satisfactory is it to 
learn that the wisdom and good feeling of later times 
have laboured to infuse among soldiers a sense of honour, 
which renders 100 Jashes more painful to the prisoner 
now than 1000 were to his precursor in crime.—Lard- 
ner’s Cyclopedia. 

Movurninc.—Mourming among the ancients was ex- 
pressed by very different signs, as by tearing their clothes, 
wearing sackcloth, laying aside crowns and other ensigns 
of honour. Thus Plutarch, in his life of Cato, relates, 
that, from the time of his leaving the city with Pompey, 
he neither shaved his head, nor, as usual, wore the crown 
or garland. A public grief was sometimes testified by a 
general fast. Among the Romans, a year of mourning 
was ordained, by law, for women who had lost their hus- 
bands. In public mourning, the shops of Rome were 
shut up; the senators laid aside their laticlavian robes, 
the consuls sat in a lower seat than usual, and the women 
put aside all their ornaments.—The colours of the dress, 
or habit, worn to signify grief, are different in different 
countries. In Europe, the ordinary colour for mourning 
is black; in China it is white, a colour that was the 
mourning of the ancient Spartan and Roman ladies; in 
Turkey, it is blue, or violet ; in Egypt, yellow; in Ethi- 
opia, brown; and kings and cardinals mourn in purple. 


—Every nation and country gave a reason for their wear- 
ing the particular colour of their mourning: black, which 

is the privation of light, is supposed to denote the priva- ° 
tion of life; white is an emblem of purity; yellow is to 
represent, that death is the end of all human hopes, be- 
cause this is the colour of leaves when they fall, ’ 
flowers when they fade; brown denotes the earth, to 
which the dead return; blue is an emblem of the hap-~ 
piness which it is hoped the deceased enjoys; and pur- 
ple, or violet, is supposed to express a mixture of sorrow 
and hope.—The custom of mourning for the dead i 
shrieks and howlings, is of great antiquity, and prevails 
almost universally among the followers of Mahomet. 


THE AYRSHIRE SCULPTOR. 


Ir is universally agreed upon among men of taste 
that sculpture is only calculated for the representation 
of some precise object or objects, which, in themselves 
(that is, without any accompanying objects), produce. 
an effect upon the mind of the spectator, It is 
also asserted that no object is worthy of being thus 
copied in its external form, unless it be of a highly 
sentimental character, either in point of beauty, or 
heroic manliness, or some other, and perhaps severer, 
grace. Dr Adam Smith discusses this subject in his 
“ Theory of Moral Sentiments,” and instances, by 
way of illustration, that a kitchen-dresser, covered 
with dead game and fish and flesh, though it might 
make a capital picture,a nfit subject for sculpture. 

This theory is perhaps not to be controverted, but 
yet it is liable to some vecasional exceptions. In the 
year 1828, a stone-mason in Ayrshire, without any 
education in the art of sculpture, produced two figures 
of a homely character, which, though thus totally dif- 
ferent from the usual subjects of the art, were very 
generally admired. His figures, which were of the 
size of life, represented two characters in Burns’s 
poems—Tam o’ Shanter and Souter Johnnie; and 
they have since been exhibited with applause, not 
only in Scotland, where they were apt to be most ap- 
preciated, but in every quarter of the United King- 
dom. As some notice of this untaught artist and his 
works may be useful in encouraging the efforts of 
native and untutored genius in other minds, we re- 
print the following article from a late periodical work, 
by permission of its author—a gentleman who has 
made sculpture and painting his particular study for 
many years. 

James Thom, the sculptor of these wonderful figures, 
is a native of Ayrshire, and of respectable parentage, 
near Tarbolton. Although, like those of his country- 
man and inspirer, his relatives were all engaged in 
agricultural pursuits (his brothers, we understand, 
possess large farms), the young man himself preferred 
the occupation of a mason, and was accordingly ap- 
prenticed to a craftsman in Kilmarnock. This pro- 
fession was probably selected as offering the nearest 
approach to the undefined workings and predilec- 
tions of his own inexperienced mind, since he was 
not, as in the instance of several sculptors of emi- 
nence, thrown first into the trade of a stone-mason 
by the force of circumstances. This would appear 
from his showing little attachment to the drudgery of 
the art: accordingly, his first master is understood to 
have pronounced him rather a dull apprentice. From 
the beginning, he seems to have looked forward to the 
ornamental part of his calling ; and in a country town 
where there was little or no opportunity of employ- 
ment in that line, to those more immediately concern- 
ed he might appear not so useful as a less aspiring 
workman. The evidences of young Thom’s diligence 
and talent at this time, however, still remain in nu- 
merous specimens of carving in stone, which he himself 
considers, we are told, as superior to any thing he has 
yet done. The seeming errors which even the greatest 
men have made in the estimate of their own powers, 
have been commented upon as proverbial truisms. 
The causes of these apparent miscalculations have, 
however, not been taken into account. The artist or 
the author alone fully knows the difficulties encoun- 
tered in the execution of any design—the triumphs he 
achieved over his own mind and means—the obstacles, 
both external and intellectual, which he had to re- 
move. 

His term of apprenticeship being expired, Mr Thom 
repaired to Glasgow in pursuit of better employment. 
Here his merits were immediately perceived, and se 
well rewarded, that his wages were considerably 
higher than the ordinary rate. 

In his present profession, Mr Thom’s career may 
be dated from the commencement of the winter of 
1627. Being employed at this time in the immediate 
neighbourhood, he applied to Mr Auld of Ayr, who 
afterwards proved his steady and judicious friend, for 
permission to take a sketch from a portrait of Burns, 
with the intention of executing a bust. of the poet. 
This is a good copy of the original picture by Mr 
Nasmyth, and is suspended in the very elegant and 
classical monument, from a design by Mr Hamilton, 
erected to the memory of the bard on the banks of the 
Doon, near “ Alloway’s auld haunted kirk.” The 
permission was kindly grauted ; doubts, however, be- 
ing at the same time expressed, how far the attempt 
was likely to prove successful, Mr Thom not being 
then known in Ayr. These doubts seemed to be con- 
firmed, on the latter returning with a very imperfect 
sketch, taken by placing transparent paper on the 
picture. These occurrences happened on the Wed- 
nesday, consequently nothing could be done till Thurs- 


day, when materials were to be procured, and other 
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arrangements made, before the work was absolutely 
begun. The surprise then may be conceived, on the 
artist returning on the Monday following with the fi- 
nished bust. In this work, though somewhat defec- 
tive as a likeness, the execution, the mechanical details, 
and the general effect, were wonderful, especially when 
viewed in connection with the shortness of the time, 
and the disadvantage of being finished almost from 
memory—the very imperfect outline already men- 
ioned being the only eaternal guide. It was this 
reneral excellence that encouraged the proposal of a 
full-length figure—a proposal to which the artist gave 
his ready assent, stating that he had wished to under- 
take something of the kind, but did not consider it 
prudent, without any prospect of remuneration, to 
hazard the expense both of the block of stone and the 
loss of time. On this, Mr Auld offered to procure 
any stone from the neighbouring quarries which the 
artist might judge fit for his purpose. Several days 
elapsed in this search; in the meantime, the matter was 
rather laughed at than encouraged; and some appre- 
hensions of failure and exposure to consequent com- 
ments being expressed, ‘‘ Perhaps,”’ said the artist, 
endeavouring to re-assure his friends, “I had just 
better try my hand at a head, as a specimen o’ Tam.” 
This being agreed to, he returned to Crosby church- 
yard, where he was then employed upon a gravestone. 
The day following happened to be oné of continued 
rain; and finding that t ter filled up his lines— 
probably, too, thinking more on “‘ Glorious ‘Tam’’ than 
on the memento mori he was attempting to engrave—our 
artist resolved to take time by the forelock, and to set 
about the ‘‘specimen head” directly. Accordingly, pull- 
ing from the ruins of the church of Crosby a rabat of the 
doorway, as a proper material for his purpose, he set 
himself down among the long rank grass covering the 
graves, and in that situation actually finished the head 
before rising. Nay, more, although the day has been 
described to us ‘‘as a dounright pour,” so total was 
his absorption in the work—so complete his insensi- 
bility to every thing else, that he declares himself to 
have been unconscious of the “rattling showers,” 
from the moment he commenced. Such is the power 
of genuine and natural enthusiasm in a favourite pur- 
suit. This head, which contained, perhaps, more ex- 
pression than even that of the present figure, decided 
the matter. Next day, the block requisite for a full- 
length of Tam o’ Shanter was brought into Ayr, a 
load for four stout horses, and placed in a proper work- 
shop, within Cromwell’s fort. 

It may be interesting to mention a few particulars 
of the manner in which these figures have been com- 
posed and finished. ‘‘ Tam” was selected by the artist 
as a subject for his chisel. The figure is understood 
to bear a strong traditional resemblance to the well- 
known Douglas Graham, some forty years ago a re- 
nowned specimen of a Carrick farmer, and who, 
residing at Shanter, furnished to Burns the prototype 
of his hero. 


Souter Johnnie, 
His ancient, trusty, drouthie cronie, 


is said to be a striking likeness of a living wight—a 

- cobbler near Maybole; not that this individual sat 
for his portraiture, bug that the artist appears to have 
wrought from the reminiscences of two interviews 
with which he was favoured, after twice travelling 
“ some lang Scots miles,”’ in order to persuade the said 
*souter” to transfer his body, by means of his pair of 
soles, from his own to the artist’s studio. The bribe of 
two guineas a-week, exclusive of “ half-mutchkins 
withouten score,” proved, however, unavailing, and 
the cobbler remained firm to the last. By this refusal, 
‘the birkie’’ has only become poorer by the said couple 
of guineas, and certain ‘‘ half-mutchkins drouthier,”’ for 
so true has the eye of the sculptor proved, that every 
one is said instantly to recognise the cobbler’s phiz and 
person. A strange perverseness, indeed, or fatality, or 
what you will, seems to have seized upon all the favoured 
few selected as fitting archetypes for these admirable 
figures. For Tam’s ‘‘ nether man” occasioning some 
anxiety in the perfecting of its sturdy symmetry, a 
carter was laid hold of, and the gamashins being 
pulled on for half an hour, Tam’s right leg was finished 
in rivalship of the said carter’s supporter. It appears 
to have been agreed upon that he should return at a 
fitting opportunity, having thus left Tam “ hirpling ;”’ 
but, in the interval, the story of the sitting unfortu- 
nately taking air, and the soubriquet of ‘‘ Tam 0’ Shan- 
ter” threatening to attach to the lawful and Christian 
appellations of the man of carts, no inducement could 
again bring him within the unhallowed precincts of 
our sculptor’s workroom. In like manner, though at 
a somewhat Jater period, while the artist was engaged 
upon the figure of the landlady, no persuasion could 
prevail upon one of the many “bonny lasses” who 
have given such celebrity to Ayr, to exhibit even the 
“fitting of their pearlings” to Mr Thom’s gaze. One 
sonsy damsel, on being hard pressed to grant a sitting, 
replied, “Na, na, I dinna want to be nicknamed 
‘landlady ;’ and as for gudewife, twa speerings maun 
gang to that name.”’ 

It will doubtless excite the admiration of every one 
in the slightest degree conversant with the arts, that 
these figures, so full of life, ease, and character, were 
thus actually executed without model, or drawing, or 
palpable archetype whatsoever. The artist, indeed, 
knows nothing of modelling ; and so little of drawing, 
that we’question if he would not find difficulty in 
making even a tolerable sketch of his own work. The 


chisel is his modelling-tool—his pencil—the only in- 
strument of his art, in short, with which he is ac- 
quainted, but which he handles in a manner, we may 
say, almost unprecedented in the history of sculpture. 
This, however, is yet the minor part; for we think, 
nay, are sure, we discover in this dexterity of hand, 
in this unerring precision of eye, in this strong though 
still untutored conception of form and character, the 
native elements of the highest art. These primordial 
attributes of genius, by proper culture, may do honour 
ty the country and to their possessor. At all events, 
instruction will refine and improve attempts in the 
present walk of art, even should study be unable to 
elevate attainment to a higher. Now, however, it 
would be not only premature, but unjust, to criticise 
these statues as reg'ar labours of sculpture. They 
are to be regarded as wonderful, nay, almost miracu- 
lous, efforts of native, unaided, unlearned talent—as 
an approach to truth almost in spite of nature and of 
science; but they do not hold with respect to legiti- 
mate sculpture—the high-souled, the noblest, the se- 
verest of all arts—the same rank as, in painting, the 
works of the Dutch masters do as compared with the 
lofty spirits of the Romans ; precisely for this reason, 
that while similar subjects are not only fit, but often 
felicitous, subjects for the pencil, they are altogether 
improper objects of sculptural representation. 


[During nearly four years which have elapsed since 
these remarks were written, Mr Thom has diligently 


applied himself to drawing, modelling, and other re- 


quisites of his art, having settled in Ayr as a profes- 
sional stonecutter. Here his studio is the resort of all 
intelligent strangers who visit this ancient and beauti- 
ful burgh; while his modest manners and moral worth 
have conciliated the respect of every one. The works 
executed during this period consist of numerous sculp- 
tures, from a ‘‘ head-stane” upwards; but his fame 
rests chiefly upon the group of ‘‘ Tam” and his asso- 
ciates. The character of the landlady is weli sus- 
tained, as the buxom bustling head of a well-frequented 
* changehouse.” Her lord and master, on the other 
hand, is represented as one who has little to say in 
his own house, and better qualified to drink, than to 
earn his pint. 
clined to reciprocate glances with Tam; while the 
latter is so convulsed with laughter at the souter’s 
stories, as to be hardly capable of maintaining the 
equipoise of the foaming tankard in hishand. Neither, 
however, is equal in graphic truth and humour to 
their two companions. A more gigantic, but by no 
means so happy a work, is the statue of the Scottish 
Patriotflately placed in a niche of the New Tower, just 
erected in. Ayr, on the site of the ancient ‘‘ Wallace 
Tower” of Burns. In fact, we regard this figure as 
nearly a failure. It possesses neither the truth of na- 
ture, nor the dignity of ideal representation. Omit- 
ting others of less moment, we shall pass to the most 
perfect of all Mr Thom’s works—the figure of ‘ Old 
Mortality.”” This, though only a model, and not yet, 
we believe, even commissioned in stone, offers by far 
the most striking evidence of genius in its author. 
The costume, attitude, and expression of the old man, 
as he is represented sitting upon a gravestone, which 
he has been occupied in cleaning, are most admirable ; 
and perhaps no artist ever more completely realised 
the exquisite conception of the original mind. The 
history of this composition supplies a striking instance 
of the power of genius over spirits of a congenial stamp, 


and of the singular coincidences which sometimes take " 


place in its manner of conceiving the same sentiment. 
During a voyage to London, in a Leith steam=patket, 
Mr Thom one day found in the cabin Sir Walter’s 
delightful tale of Old Mortality, which he had never 
read. Taking it up, he quickly became entirely 
engrossed in the narrative. The description of the 
old man, to whom posterity is indebted for many 
a record, else lost, of our single-minded sufferers for 
conscience sake, so fixed itself upon the artist’s imagi- 
nation, that he instantly conceived the idea of repre- 
senting him in sculpture. By way of concentrating 
his thoughts, he sketched a figure in the imagined at- 
titude, on one of the boards of the book he had been 
reading. Pleased with the design, he transferred it 
to his pocket-book. A few days after his arrival in 
London, he was introduced to our celebrated country- 
man, Wilkie, who, with his accustomed kindness, 
showed .his portfolios. Mr Thom’s surprise may be 
imagined, when in one of these he found a sketch of 
Old Mortality, almost identical with his own, exe- 
cuted by Wilkie several years before. The same 
thought had struck both, and almost in the same man- 
ner, and from the same great archetype, whose glori- 
ous mind is now for ever closed to all terrestrial con- 
ceptions. —Sept. 22, 1832. ] 
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The former seems by no means disin-, 
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THE DEAF POSTILION. 


In the month of January 1804, Joey Duddle, a well- 
known postilion on the north road, caught a cold 
through sleeping without his nightcap; deafness was 
eventually the consequence ; and, as it will presently 
appear, a young fortune-hunter lost twenty thousand 
pounds and a handsome wife, through Joey Duddle’s 
indiscretion, in omitting, on one fatal occasion, to 
wear his sixpenny woollen nightcap. 

Joey did not discontinue driving after his misfor- 
tune; his eyes and his spurs were, generally speak- 
ing, of more utility in his monotonous avocation than 
his ears. His stage was, invariably, nine miles up 
the road, or “‘a long fifteen” down towards Gretna; 
and he had repeated his two rides so often, that he 
could have gone over the ground blindfold. People in 
chaises are rarely given to talking with their posti- 
lions. Joey knew, by experience, what were the two 
or three important questions in posting, and the usual 
times and places when and where they were asked ; 
and he wasalways prepared with the proper answers. 
At those parts of the road where objects of interest to 
strangers occurred, Joey faced about in his saddle, 
and if he perceived the eyes of his passengers tixed 
upon him, their lips in motion, and their fingers 
pointing towards a gentleman’s seat, a fertile valley, a 
beautiful stream, or a fine wood, he naturally enough 
presumed that they were in the act of inquiring what 
the seat, the valley, the stream, or the wood, was 
called; and he replied according to the fact. The 
noise of the wheels was a very good excuse for such 
trifling blunders as Joey occasionally made; and 
whenever he found himself progressing towards a 
dilemma, he very dexterously contrived, by means of 
a sly poke with his spur, to make his hand-horse evi- 
dently require the whole of his attention. At the 
journey’s end, when the gentleman he had driven 
produced a purse, Joey, without looking at his lips, 
knew that he was asking a question, to which it was 
his duty to reply, ‘‘ Nineteen and sixpence,” or 
“two-and-twenty shillings,” according as the job 
had been the “short up” or the “Jong down.” If 
any more questions were asked, Joey suddenly recol- 
lected something that demanded his more immediate 
attention, begged pardon, promised to be back ina 
moment, and disappeared, never to return. The 
natural expression of his features indicated a remark- 
ably taciturn disposition : almost every one with whom 
he came in contact was deterred by his physiognomy 
from asking him any but necessary questions, and as 
he was experienced enough to answer, or cunning 
enough to evade these, when he thought fit, but few 
travellers ever discovered that Joey Duddle was deaf. 
So blind is man in some cases, even to his bodily defects, 
that Joey, judging from his general success in giving 
correct replies to the queries propounded to him, al- 
most doubted his own infirmity, and never would 
admit that he was above one point beyond “a little 
hard of hearing.” 

On the first of June, in the year 1806, about nine 
o’clock in the morning, a chaise and four was perceived 
approaching towards the iun kept by Joey’s master, 
at a first-rate Gretna Green gallop. As it dashed up 
to the door, the postboys vociferated the usual call for 
two pair of horses in a hurry ; but, unfortunately, the 
innkeeper had only Joey and his tits at home; and as 
the four horses which brought the chaise from the last 
posting-house had already done a double job that day, 
the lads would not ride them on through so heavy a 
stage as the “long down.” A 

‘ How excessively provoking !”’ exclaimed one of 
the passengers; ‘I am certain that our pursuers are 
not far behind us. The idea of having the cup of bliss 
dashed from my very lips—of such beauty and afflu- 
ence being snatched from me for want of a second pair 
of paltry posters, drives me frantic !” 

‘* A Gretna Green affair, I presume, sir ?” observed 
the inquisitive landlord. 

The gentleman made no scruple of admitting that 
he had run away with the fair young creature who 
accompanied him, and that she was entitled to a for- 
tune of twenty thousand pounds, “one half of which,” 
continued the gentleman, “I would freely give, if I 
had it, to be at this instant behind four horses, scam- 
pering away, due north, at full speed.” 

‘IT can assure you, sir,’’ said the landlord, “ that 
fresh pair of such animals as I offer you, will carr, 
you over the ground as quick as if you had ten dozer 
of the regular road-hacks. No man keeps better cattl 
than I do, and this pair beats all the others in mr 
stables by two miles an hour. But in ten minutes, 
perhaps, and certainly within half an hour 2 

“ Half an hour! half a minute’s delay might ruin 
me,” replied the gentleman ; “I hope I shall find the 
character you have given your cattle a correct one :— 
dash on, postilion !” 

Before this short conversation between the innkeeper 
was concluded, Joey Duddle had put to his horses— 
which were of course kept harnessed—and taken his 
seat, prepared to start at a moment’s notice. He kept 
his eye upon the innkeeper, who gave the usual signal of 
a rapid wave of the hand, as soon as the gentleman 
ceased speaking ; and Joey Duddle’s cattle, in obedience 
to the whip and spur, hobbled off at that awkward and 
evidently painful pace, which is, perforce, adopted by 
the most praiseworthy post-horses for the first ten mi- 
nutes or so of their journey. But the pair over which 
Joey presided were, as the innkeeper had asserted, very 
speedy ; and the gentleman soon felt satisfied that it 
would take an extraordinary quadruple team to overtake 
them. His hopes rose at the sight of each succeeding 
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milestone ; he ceased to put his head out of the window | towards her. She was allowed to see them gather | tains a recapitulation of the indictment, which is 


every five minutes, and gaze anxiously up the road; he | herbs before sunrise, which they converted into salves; | Vague and general in its terms. Without conde- 


already anticipated a triumph—when a crack, a crash, a é scending upon any overt act or specific treasonable © 
shriek from the lady, a jolt, an instant change of position, and by the knowledge thus acquired, she was enabled speeches, it accuses him of devising “to sla, schwt, 


and a positive pause, occurred, in the order in which | to effect many cures in the neighbourhood of St An- | 4 crnellie murther” the Regent Morton; of “plainly 
these are stated, with such suddenness and relative rapi- | drews during a course of sixteen years. But, on the concerting and conceiving the samin murder and 


dity, that the gentleman was for a moment or two utterly other hand, they handled her roughly at times, espe- ; Slanghter, most treasouably and deceitfully in his 


deprived of his presence of mind by alarm and astonish- i a as h K b iia 
i inter- | cially if she disclosed any of her meetings with them. | heart and mind, ordaining the same to have been sud- 
bl pass cca ri pac tuatba 3) itp cc iN see IR io : ff denly committed ; doing what was in him to have per- 


spri ore-b, 1 4 ith the perch | § 8 i i ill; i F ‘ f 6 x 3 
bar, springs, fore-hed,amletree;ieteetors, with thesp She was sometimes well and sometimes ill; one while formed the samin, conform to his deliberate intention 


that passes under the body of the chaise to the hind- F F neta Nagy 3 4 , ark ; 
wheel-springs and carriage, had. snapped peunder } the with them and another while away ; she would go to treasonably devised aud precogitate, as said deer 
: mentions his having confessed the crime, and con- 


whole of the fore-parts were instantly dragged onwards bed “ haill and feir” overnight, and not know whither 
Be . 
by the horses; the traces by which the body was attached | she might be hurried before the morning. ‘‘ When | cludes with the sentence, “ that he should be taken 
to the market cross of Edinburgh, and there demeaned 


to.the fore-springs gave way; the chaise fell forward, k é 
as ane traitor ; and all his lands, tacks, steadings, 


and, of course, remained stationary with its contents in | ,, 5 r he : 5 
the middle of the road; while the deaf postilion rode they will be commonly with it, or coming soon there- rowms, possessions, and goods, to be forfaulted and 
escheat to our sovereign lord’s use.”’ 


on, with his eyes intently fixed on vacuity before him, as | after.”” She dreaded their approach, and often shrieked 
ThOUEI MBA AE y nakever had beppened: with terror when they came. On looking to other sources to supply the meagre- 
ness of this very unsatisfactory record, we find a dis- 


Alarmed and indignant in the highest degree at the What served to reconcile her in some degree to her 
postilion’s conduct, the gentleman shouted with all his closure of the most detestable oppression and cruelty 
on the part of the regent. At the same time we must 


oht 1 1 dlohs #e anyiatan Hould naturally ise intercourse with these fickle beings, was her intimacy 
might such exclama a , ofa ae : * 
F ; j th one Mr William Simpson, an uncle of her own 
on such an occasion ; but Joey, although still but a little | ¥? pson, ah cp les eS é ‘ 
distance, took no notice of what had occurred behind | “a great scholar and doctor of medicine,” who must cas i rovbigenmpicanilie 0 eee 
: : F ‘ { ( 5 see ave been c she 
his back, and very complacently trotted his horses on at | have received his learning and taken his degrees in seule : ei: . 
the rate of eleven or twelve miles an hour. He thought | Pairyjand F abe _, | manner, as lf from a consciousness that even am 
2 2 ur. 3 airyland ; for, according to his niece, when he was a wae : : ] h ye 
the cattle went better than ever; his mind was occupied | ghijd@ “ane man of Ezy fey een kde ordinary nicety was needless where the govern~ 
i. ie d ae ie acavia 3 a Sypt, syant, +} ment, eager to convict, would be contented with a 
with the prospect of a speedy termination to his Journey; | 214 he subsequently rose to be of much esteem and | ¢,, 3 ane : 
he felt elated at the idea of outstripping the pursuers— | 3 a vance in ried a a f Bit: Hi 3 iS cipneton few declamatory generalities, which are much more 
bonis Brae ase aha ow ‘| easily thrown together than a well-compacted tissue 
of particular facts. Ser had married one of the 


‘or Joey had discrimination enough to perceive at a glance ; 5 : 
ees he seereared: en Rteeee ee ee he went | Of considerable advantage to Alison, whom he warned 
ciet-) 
queen’s Maries (Mary Livingstone), on whom her 
royal mistress had bestowed a small portion of ground. 


on yery much to his own satisfaction. As he approached when the “ good neighbours’’ intended to surprise her 
the inn which terminated the “long down,” Joey, as with a visit, instructing her how to behave towards 
usual, put his horses upon their mettle, and they, having | them. He also initiated her into the mysteries of his | Morton, desirous of reduciug this grant (in order, 
nothing but a fore carriage and a young lady’s trunk be- } art, describing every kind of sickness, the herbs pro- Crawford alleges, that he might appropriate the 
hind them, rattled up to the door at a rate unexampled | per for the cure of each, and the mode of using them, | )iace of land which lay c ba t diet ies 
5 5 ; ; : i ; a oe erate : piece of land which lay contiguous to a par 
in the annals of posting, with all the little boys and girls | besides giving her directions for the treatment of par- estate), brought the business before the Court of 
in the neighbourhood Halfootng nm their ea. ¥ ticular eae: Ake f on 4. | Session, contending that the crown lands could not 
It was not until he drew up to the inn door and alighted It was with the assistance of this familiar that Ali- be alienated. Beltreis in vain answered, “that it 
fi his saddle, that Joey discovered his disaster ; and | son furnished prescriptions to Patrick Adamson, arch- ie at : : 
anthinglctukl equal the itor astonishment which his | bishop of St Angouee whose application to this ‘source | a plain deed'6f gift'under-the' great andaiy Wei 
von & ret: Pie dts caver <i she | ris ia P hie oil sus ‘aed and therefore could not be recalled.’? Morton sat 
Sedge abl ities aN tT RA enls or the removal or his aliments was eagerly seized upen | i, person to browbeat the judges. This exasperated 
the body of his chaise, his passengers, and hind-wheels, | as a ground of censure by those to whom he was op- : : ‘ 
, es F ay ae the defendant, and seeing the cause about to be de- 
ought to have been for above a minute, and then sud- posed in matters of church government. By the ex- ided ig hi h sedans ‘ 
denly started down the road on foot, under an idea that | ay4: P hie ohiirch judiuator oo cear he cided agaist him, he protested with Incautious ve- 
n ; ertions of this church judicatory, Alison Peirson had I so. Siti fhe lest. oth hie ‘should. d6ee 
he must very recently have dropped them. On nearing been apprehended, examined, and committed prisoner HY ant sc peBinbarie hye ip 
a little elevation which commanded above two miles of | +) the castle of St Andr F feach neato Vs 4 his life too.”” Whiteford, younger of Milneton, a 
enquire Andrews, trom wich she escaped, | near relative of Beltreis, was not more circumspect, 
and gave vent to his indignation in an expression hav- 
ing a double allusion—to the regent’s lowness of sta- 


the ground over which he had come, he found, to his]. iépad anak th “ ons TERE 

utter dismay, that no traces of the main body of his chaise | !* W@S @eged, with the connivance of the archbishop ; 
ture, and to his tyrannical conduct: “ Nero,” he said, 
‘was a dwarf to Morton.”” Both were instantly im- 


were perceptible ; nor could ke discover his passengers, and it was not till four years afterwards that she again 
who had, as it appeared in the sequel, been overtaken fell into the hands of the administrators of the law, 
by the young lady's friends. Poor Joey immediately ran and was tried before the court of justiciary. Adamson 

into a neighbouring hay-loft, where he hid himself in |.was a man of sound learning, a poet of no mean pre- | prisoned, and it was given out that they had a plot 

despair for three days; and when discovered, he was | tensions, and so skilful in the management of affairs, to murder the regent. On examination they denied 

nit wrt diclty persuaded by hiemaater who ighly | as to have been the churbman upon. whom King | he ages but shee Was © method af subjecting evry 

Be AR ae Tis bes ounses adic Prvisea tet : of un y an h OF . leak dee fa * | kind of contumacy not supported by uncommon phy- 

; in regard to the establishment or episcopacy 1n Scot- | sic) firmness, as well as moral courage. ‘The BooF 

extorted from Beltreis an acquiescence in all that 

his examinators suggested; but Milneton was not to 

be so overcome—he endured the torture and confessed 


land. It has been made ground of reproach against 
CRIMINAL TRIALS. this. prelate that he should have been so weak as to 
nothing. Such, unhappily, was the nature of the 
precognitions in the earlier practice of the Scottish 


repose confidence in the charmed remedies with which 

ALISON PEIRSON—WITCHCRAFT AND SORCERY. this woman supplied him. But in as far as mere faith 
“« Av the period when this trial took place (May 1588), in her supernatural powers goes, his credulity was no 

- the jury had only the power of deciding upon the facts ae King thee: of cee peiteiatt soe brought ae courts. If an acknowledgment of guilt could have 

_ of the case; it remained with the judge to determine oa a eh ted catered teak one ow ers; (Of | been wrung from both these gentlemen, their fate 

would have been sealed ; but the constancy of the one 

was held to prove the weakness of the other, in a case 

not strengthened by the smallest vestige of other evi- 


esbigeene i which she in the end suffered death. ‘The only diffe. 

the degree of criminality incurred. Thus, if one man | rence was, that they stood upon the illegality of such 

killed another in a fray, the jury could only go the | practices, which he overlooked in consideration of the 
dence. Milneton was discharged, and his nephew, 
though sentenced to be hanged, was ultimately dis- 
missed also. The trial of Beltreis took place on the 


length of finding that he did so; and it was then for the | advantage he expected to derive from them. Whether 
15th June 1577. 


we hear the whirlwind blaw in the sea,” says she, 


bench to settle whether the guilt was that of murder, there werelany wittne in ‘the Ineaitationd employed in 
NS f : : the preparation, the medicines were of no watery and 
slaughter, or homicide. The verdicts, therefore, in- 


; ‘ : : : 9 weakening consistence, for she caused him to eat a 
stead of a simple declaration of the prisoner’s guilt or | stewed fowl, and used to medicate a quart of claret 


innocence, frequently contain a recapitulation of those | with certain herbs, which the archbishop drank at two 
particulars in the indictment which the jury held to | els, a single draught ateach. The use of ewe-mil 
be established by the evidence. In the case of Alison | “8° alsoenjoined, butin what manneris not mentioned, 


Pei h HESS ENA 1 4 and his cheeks, neck, breast, stomach, and sides, were 
eirson, the verdict is the only part of the proceedings | rubbed with an ointment compounded according to the 


recorded at any length, and it offers.a pretty full detail | directions of Alison’s familiar, Mr William Simpson. 
of her alleged dealings with the evil powers, It is In consequence of this treatment, the disease, accord- 
probably the substance ‘of the poor wretch’s confes- i to the belief of the time, was removed to a pal- 
sions, elicited by the usual system of torture. yA I GI eee ig za naan a 


bishop. 
Happening once to fall sick on the Moor of Grange, A satire of the period exposed the archbishop’s traf- 


Alison lay down alone, when there came a man dressed fickings with the witches; but Alison Peirson was 
in green clothes, and said to her, “that if she would pri: sa ed ne wt detiee s ae oe rato ins 
be faithful, he wad do her good.” Being greatly cated by the words *‘convicta et combusta.”” If we 


i pes, : include in what is expressed by “ convicta,” the tor- 
alarmed, she cried aloud for help ; but no.one hearing | ments inflicted to produce a.confession upon which the 


her, she charged him in heaven’s name to tell her if | witch might be found guilty, they were often still 
he came for the weal of her soul. To this adjuration | More unendurable than the consequences of conviction 
he made no answer, but went away and left her. He anatrangling ‘antl burnmng-—Swhiich 'in-tiese: cages was 

: implied by “‘combusta.”’? There does not seem to have 
appeared to her afterwards with a large company of 


; Ore i been any display of the malignant passions on the 
men and women, who, with piping and mirth, made part of this poor woman, If she herself believed that 
_ excellent cheer, which appears to have produced a fa- | she possessed supernatural power, she did not try to 


vourable impression on’ Alison’s mind ; for she was | €¥¢rt it for the destruction or injury of her kind, but 
now prevailed on to join the cavalcade, and to ac- pipe ed lees Ure nace eRe en BH 

: t diseases. If the confession was wrung from her in the 
company them from Fife to Lothian, where the means 


f : moment of extreme torture, and was merely a decla- 
of mending their cheer was afforded, by the appear- | ration made by her in the hope that it would procure 


ance of puncheons of wine with the necessary “tasses” | @ cessation of the cruelty of her prosecutors, still it 
or drinking cups. Their joviality seems not to have ahows hae her temper was mild and inoffensive ; for 
Heeu "bounded We dueection, Autcte, base-ended en On the fictions of a morose person, the native se- 


a i hy verity may be traced in the darker colouring with 
brawl, in which Alison gota blow from one of the | which it invests the story. The confessions of witches, 
party, which “tuke all the poistie of her near sydefra | though they cannot be received as proofs that the 


her,” that is, deprived her of the power of her left side. | tTamsactions they narrate actually happened, may in 
The place remained “blae and evill faurrit” (disco- general be relied upon as evidencing the manner in 


} % i ah which ‘the wretebed creatures would have employed 
joured'and unsightly), though there was no pain 10 | the assistance of the spiritual world, could they have 
the particular spot where the stroke was inflicted. 


commanded it, 
After this, Alison had various encounters with the 
fuirtes, who were exceedingly variable in their conduct 


Pins.—The pin was not known in England till towards the 
middle or latter end of the reign of Henry VILL; the ladies until 
then using ribands, loops, skewers made of wood, of brass, silver, 
or gold. At first the pin was so ill made, that in the thirty-fourth 
year of the king, parliament enacted that none should be sold un- 
less was, be ‘* double-headed, and have the headdes soudered faste 
to the shanke of the pynne,” &e. But this interference had such 
an influence on the manufacture, that the public could obtain no 
supply until the obnoxious act was repealed. On referring to the 
statute-book, the act of repeal, which pee in the thirty-seventh 
year of the same reign, contains the following clauses, which tend 
to show how cautious the legislature ought to be not to interfere 
with any manufactory which they do not perfectly understand. 
The act of repeal having recited the former act, it then goes on to 
say, ‘* At which tyme the pynners playnly promised to serve the 
kynge’s liege people wel and sufliciently, and at a reasonable price. 
And foxy as much sens the making of the saide act, there hath bem 
scarcitee of pynnes within this realme, that the kynge’s liege people 
have not ben wel nor completly served of sueh pynnes, nor are 
like to be served, nor the pynners of this realm (as it doeth nowe 
manifestly appere), be hable to serve the people of this realme ae- 
cordyng to their saied eee In eonsideracion whereof, it maie 

lease the king, &ec. that it maie be adjudged and demed from 
Penefonth frustrated and nihilated, and to be repealed for ever.”— 
Stat. Henrici, Octavi, xxxvii, cap, 13. 


Rapip GrowrH oF Fisu.—The rapid growth of some fish is 
very extraordinary, IJ saw three pike taken out of a pond in Staf- 
fordshire belonging to the present Sir Jervoise Clark Jervoise, two 
of which weighed 86%. each, and the other 35Ib. The pond was 
fished every seven years, and, supposing that store pike of 6 or 
7t. weight were left in it, the growth of the pike in question must 
have been at the rate of at least 4b. a-year. Salmon, however, 
grow much faster. It isnow ascertamed that grilse, or young sal- 
mon, of from 23 to 3lb, weight, have been sent to the London 
markets in the month of May, the spawn from whieh they came 
having only been deposited in-the preceding October or Novem- 
ber, and the ova taking three months of the time to quicken, It 
has also been ascertained by experiment that a grilse which weigh- 
ed 6fb. in February, after Spawning, has, on its return from the 
sea in September, weighed 13tb. ; and asalmon fry of April will in 
June weigh 4tb, andin August 6lb.—Gleanings of Natural History. 
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RELATIONS. 


Owine to the different merits of the different mem- 
bers of a family, and in some measure, also, to the 
various chances which are vouchsafed to them of het- 
tering their circumstances, we generally see that 
though they all begin alike, some go up and some go 
down. in life, so that in the long-run the family, or at 
least its second generation, is scattered over nearly the 
whole surface of society—from its top to its bottom. 
The case may seem startling: butit is our belief that 
there is hardly any person, be his own situation ever 
so exalted, who has not relations, and near relations 
too, in the very lowest walks of life—not only in the 
condition of servants, perhaps, for that is decent, and 
in its way respectable, but in the most degraded state 
to which human nature can well be reduced. 

In the same way almost all of us have kinsfolk a 
little higher in the scale than ourselves, or whom we 
think so—it is all one. Now, it is quite amazing how 
accurate our genealogical knowledge becomes respect- 
ing one of these individuals, compared with its equally 
surprising ignorance regarding those who have not 
been so fortunate. When a cousin or half grand- 
uncle rises above our level, he rises into a blaze of 
light, which enables us to trace our connection with 
‘him as plainly as we run our eye along the string of 
a boy’s kite. But when a poor nephew or grand. 
nephew descends into poverty and contempt, he seems 
like a plummet submersed in the ocean, where, though 
‘we may occasionally feel him tugging at the bottom of 
theline, we are totally unable to trace the line itself. 
We are always most laudably ready to exchange the 
civilities of life and the affections of kindred with the 
cousin who has, in the first place, convinced us of his 
merit by thatching himself, well over with bank notes. 
It is pleasant to go and dine at a kinsman’s house, 
where we know our entertainment can be furnished 
without any distress to our worthy host. But really 
it is a totally different case to intrude upon a scene 
where our poor friend is doing his best, with the tears 
in his eyes, to satisfy the cravings of his family with 
‘perhaps a very homely meal. Humanity in that case 
demands that we should rather stay away, for we know 
he does not like to be seen in his poor state. And 
then, too, how easily we can put up with the eccen- 
tricities of a wealthy relation, even though they may 
sometimes gall our pride a little ; how strangely liable, 
on the other hand, are we to fall out with the poor 
unfortunates below us! On the day after having 
been regaled to the uttermost excess by our wealthy 
friend, we will quarrel with the poor one for having 
drunk a single glass of some plebeian fluid. With 
the former, nothing—with the latter, every thing, isa 
fault. The imperfections of the poor are yawning and 
palpable as their own rags—those of the rich as smooth 
as broad-cloth can make them. The truth is, our 
senses can tolerate almost auy odious or improper thing 
that is found in a scene above our usual grade in the 
world, We never know enough of it to be able to 
measure its real odiousnesss, or it is disguised by the 
cordial appliances which we always haye ready four the 
sores of the great. But the-vices, nay, the smallest 
foibles of the lowly, come before our senses so bare, so 
beggarly, so unannealed, and, moreover, they are so 
‘immediately foilowed by that additional wretchedness 
which wealthy error escapes, that we have no excuse 
for them. Hence we generally find that we have 
shaken off the most of our poor relations on account 
of some trivial cause of offence, which we find it ne- 
cessary, however, to be always nursing in our minds, 
in order to sustain us in theconviction that the breach 
of treaty—the casus federis—was sufiicient. 

There is one very obvious mark in the individual 
who despises poor relations—a perpetual reference to 
rich ones. Some people are constantly bringing in al- 
Jusions to “‘ my cousin Mr This,” and “my uncle Mr 
That.” and even to more remote relations, such as 
“my great-grandmother the Countess of Somewhere.” 
A few are so very silly as to tell in their newspaper 
aunouncement of their marriage, that their bride, be- 
sides being daughter to this or that plain esquire, is 
“‘grand-nieve to General So-and-Sv,” or ‘cousin to 
Mr Such-a-Thing, Secretary of State.” These an- 
nouncements are an impertinence fit for the interfer- 
ence of the legislature—or the police. If people have 
exalted relations, let them enjoy them as much as they 
can within themselves, but do not let them be perpetu- 
ally presenting this odious little piece of vanity before 


‘a few ‘‘great friends.” 


others, who not only are not interested in it, but are 
perhaps reminded by it that they have no fine relations 
themselves. To be always thus singling out a rela- 
tion from all the rest, and holding him up in connec- 
tion with ourselves, is a direct injury to him, in so far 
that we are thus trying to exalt ourselves at his ex- 
pense; an indirect insult to our kindred in general, 
whom we leave out of view, and anuisance to all be- 
fore whom we thus exhibit our own poverty of soul. 
It is a cultivation of the most odious character, and 
necessarily suggests to every thinking person, that, 
in exact proportion to our homage tothe great persons 
of our family, must be our haughtiness and severity 
to the humble. The people addicted to this vice of 
conversation are evidently satisfied in their own minds 
that they are talking very fine, and exciting no feel- 
ing in their hearers but admiration and respect; but 
in reality they are always scouted and ridiculed, even 
to the degree of being honoured with a nickname, 
carved, perhaps, out of the favourite phrase. 

A really good and philosophical spirit will neither 
plume himself upon his more fortunate, nor despise his 
less fortunate, relations. He will modestly rejoice on 
the success of the former, and take care, by avoiding 
the appearance of intrusiveness on the one hand, and 
a pettish and splenetic jealousy on the other, toafford 
no reason for the fortunate individual to feel incom- 
moded by the connection, and cunsequently endeavour 
to shake it off. .To those who are less fortunate than 
himself, he will be as encouraging and kind as circum- 
stances render prudent or decent, neither manifesting 
that vulgar pride which tries needlessly to make a kind 
of virtue out of a low origin, nor that still more vulgar 
and pitiable vanity, which denies all inferior kindred, 
and seeks, at the expense of true dignity, the eclat of 
We allow there is a general 
difficulty in the case. Friends in different worldly 
circumstances are like positive and negative clouds in 
electricity ; there is a constant tendency to equalisa- 
tion, which is not relished by the parties whose purses 
are charged positively.* But human nature should 
be always contending with its weaknesses; and though 
full confiding friendship is not perhaps to be expected, 
there may still be a sufficient interchange of kind- 
ness to lighten, in no small degree, the general burden 
of life. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
THE ATMOSPHERE. 

Tue earth—the surface of which is so beautifully di- 
versified by water and dry land, mountains and val- 
lies, extensive forests and tracts of open and bare 
conntry—is on all sides surrounded with air, without 
the presence of which, not even the humblest being in 
the scale of organisation could support its own exist- 
ence. The ancients were not unacquainted, at the 
earliest period, with the vast importance of this agent 
in the great economy of Nature; and in their rude 
cosmogonies, or attempts to explain the history of the 
creation, they argued that it was one of the four ele- 
ments whence all things originated. Nay, they even 
attached to it a species of idolatry; for Anaximenes 
believed it to be the principal Deity, and St Augus- 
tine esteemed it the second parent of all earthly objects. 
But the age of such idle reveries and blind adorations 
has how passed away; and happily the human mind 
bas emancipated itself from the monkish superstitions 
by which it was once encumbered; so that now the 
door of the Inquisition no longer threatens to close 
with all its horrors on the humble votary of science. 
The light that surrounds us—the air we breathe—the 
dust on which we tread—every object, animate or in- 
animate, that can be approached by the hand of man, 
has been carefully, and with impunity, investigated ; 
nor need any person in quest of knowledge, like Has- 
san in the wilderness, now sit down and lament 
the dreariness of the prospect around him. Here, 
then, in continuation of our popular notices on sci- 
ence, we proceed to the subject of atmospheric air: and 
it will assuredly not beuninteresting to examine what 
is known concerning its height, density, humidity, 
electrical state, colour, composition, and its effects on 
the animate and inanimate creation. 


“ Thunder is produced by the passing of electrie fluid from a 
full to an empty cloud; in other words. from one charged posi- 
tively, to one charged in a negative condition—there being no pos- 
sibility of two clouds, in such circumstances, remaining near each 
other without this phenomenon, : 


The air is generally described as a fluid, because all 
bodies move through it with facility; and, in a state 
of rest, it does not oppose the passage of the minutest 
winged insect, or the transmission of the most deli- 
cate odour. Its whole mass, surrounding the earth, 
may be regarded as a great aérial ocean, at the bottom 
of which, man and a vast variety of animals live; 
while winged tribes alone rise into its higher regions. 
How high it extends has not been yet satisfactorily 
determined ; but from the length of time during which 
the sun’s rays continue to be reflected from its upper 
regions back to the earth, after its orb has sunk be- 
low the horizon, there is reason to infer that it ex- 
tends, in a state of extreme tenuity, to a very consi- 
derable height—nay, it has been conjectured that in 
this attenuated condition it may pervade all space, 
accumulating round the sun, moon, and stars, and 
forming an atmosphere round each of them, of greater 
or lesser density, according to their respective powers 
of attraction. ‘This notion, however, has been ma- 
terially shaken by the observations of the late Dr Wol- 
laston, who, in conjunction with Captain Kater, ob- 
served, in the year 1822, that, in the motion of the 
planet Venus towards the sun, her progress and posi- 
tion did not seem affected by any solar atmosphere. 
Also it was observed, that the approach of the satellites 
to Jupiter did not seem affected by the existence of 
any atmosphere round that planet ; which astronomi- 
cal observation, if correct, must subvert the idea of 
our atmosphere being infinite in its extent, and sur- 
rounding the numerous other worlds of this magnifi- 
cent universe. From calculations founded on the rari- 
faction of air and the duration of twilight, it has been 
concluded that the atmosphere of our earth extends 
to the height of forty or forty-five miles; beyond 
which it is supposed not to extend, on account of the 
great tenuity of its particles, and the extreme cold 
there diminishing its elasticity, so as to prevent any 
additional extension. But it must be confessed, that 
on this subject we have not yet come to any batis- 
factory conclusion ; and thus ivo often it happens that 
Science, in her proudest flights, is compelled to droop 
her pinions, and return dissatisfied to earth. 

Whatever be the height to which the atmosphere 
extends, it is evident that the air in immediate con- 
tact with the surface of the earth must have to support 
the weight of the mass immediately above, whereby 
its particles must be forced nearer together; in the 
same way, that if a number of layers of wool weré 
placed one above another, the undermost, from the: 
pressure of those above, would have its fibres more 
closely approximated and massed together. ‘The an- 
cients—Aristotle, Socrates, and Plato—were aware 
that the air exerted a pressure on the earth; but it 
remained for Galileo, who suffered persecution under 
the unhallowed edicts of the Inquisition, to show phi- 
losophers that the pressure of the air is sufficient to 
support a column of mercury thirty inckes high. If 
we take a glass tube closed at one end, aud pour into it 
mercury to that height, and if we then close the open 
end with our finger, invert it into a basin of the same 
fluid, and withdraw the finger, we shall find that the 
mercury in the tube will remain at the height of 
thirty inches; the reason of which is, that it cannot 
fall lower without raising the mercury in the basin, 
which, being pressed down by the weight of the at- 
mosphere above, cannot give way. Toricellus, the 
pupil of Galileo, extended the experiment to other 
fluids, and discovered, that, in the same way, the 
pressure of the atmosphere will support a column of 
thirty-four feet of water, that fluid being three or four 
times lighter than mercury. Accordingly, the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere is the same as if the earth were 


: covered with mercury to the depth of thirty inches, or 


with water to the depth of thirty-four feet. This being 
understood, we may add, that the air near the earth’s 
surface having to support this superincumbent weight, 
has a density indicated by about an ounce ‘l'roy to a" 
cubic foot ; but the higher we ascend, thé more this 
pressure and density must be diminished. On these 
facts rests the principle on which the barometer is 
constructed, which is nothing more than a tube con- 
taining mercury, which indicates, by its rise or fall, the 
greater or lesser weight of the air immediately above it. 
At the level of the sea, the column of air being longer, 
the mercury is forced high up the tube; but on the 
tops of high mountains, the column of air being shorter, 
the. pressure is diminished, and the mercury the 


. 
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falls. When the barometer is carried from the level 
of the Thames to the top of St Paul’s Church, in Lon. 
don, the mercury falls about an inch, indicating an as- 
cent of about five hundred feet; when to the top of 
Mont Blane, it sinks half of its entire height, mark- 
ing an elevation of fifteen thousand feet; and in Du 
Luc’s balloon ascent, it fell to below twelve inches, in- 
dicating a height of twenty-one thousand feet above 
the surface of the earth. Hence the barometer is used 
as a convenient instrument for measuring the eleva- 
tions of different places. But this is not all: every 
person must be familiar with it as a monitor of the 
weather. When the water which has been suspended 
in the air separates as rain, the weight of the air di- 
minishes, and consequently the mercury in the baro- 
meter sinks. On the contrary, the more serene and 
settled is the weather, the higher the barometer ranges. 
Approaching high winds, from disturbing the equili- 
brium of the atmosphere, are often indicated by a sud- 
den sinking of the mercury in the barometer; hence 
is constructed the instrument known as the marine 
barometer, which differs from that used on shore only 
in having its tube contracted in one place, to prevent 
the rising and falling of the mercury with every mo- 
tion of the ship, and which gives almost providential 
warning of approaching tempest. “The marine ba- 
rometer,” says Mr Arnot, “ has not yet been in gene- 
ral use for many years, and the author was one of a 
numerous crew who probably owed their preservation 
to its almost miraculous warning. It was in asouthern 
latitude—the sun had just set with placid appearance, 
closing a beautiful afternoon, and the usual mirth of 
the evening watch was proceeding, when the captain’s 
order came to prepare with all haste for astorm. The 
barometer had begun to fall with appalling rapidity. 
As yet, the oldest sailors had not perceived a threaten- 
ing in the sky, and were surprised at the extent and 
hurry of the preparations ; but the required measures 
were not completed, when a more awful hurricane 
burst upon them than the most experienced had ever 
braved. Nothing could withstand it; the sails, al- 
ready furled and closely bound to the yards, were riven 
away in tatters: even the bare yards and masts were 
in great part disabled; and at one time the whole 
rigging had nearly fallen by the board. Such for a 
few moments was the mingled roar of the hurricane 
above, of the waves around, and of the incessant peals 
of thunder, that no human voice could be heard ; and 
amidst the general consternation, even the trumpet 
sounded in vain. In that awful night, but for the 
little tube of mercury which had given the warning, 
neither the strength of the noble ship, nor the skill 
and energies of the commander, could have saved one 
man. to tell the tale. On the following morning, the 
wind was again at rest; but the ship lay on the yet 
heaving waves, an unsightly wreck.” 

The pressure of the atmosphere being so consider- 
able, how happens it that such a weight can be sup- 
ported by living animals, for it is calculated that on 
an average its pressure amounts to fourteen pounds 
and a half on every square inch of the earth’s surface, 
so that the human body must sustain a weight of from 
fifteen to twenty tons? This query, which has chal- 
jenged the ingenuity of some of the most celebrated 
men who have distinguished themselves in the annals 
of science, has recently claimed the attention of the 
ingenious Dr Dalton of Manchester, whose discoveries 
have already done so much to advance the progress of 
chemistry. He has explained what by experience is 


proved to be the actual weight of the human body ; 
che has then, by adding together the calculated weight 


of its solid and fluid parts, and the air which enters 
into it, allowing a surplus for that which permeates 
the bones and muscles, &c. found that the weight of 
the living body, as proved by experiment, is less than 
the calculated -weight. Whence this discrepancy ? 
** Upon the whole (says he), I am inclined to believe 
the true explanation of the difficulty will be found in 
this, that the substance of the body is pervious to air, 
and that a considerable portion of it constantly exists 
in the body during life, subject to increase and dimi- 
nution according to the pressure of the atmosphere, 
in the same manner as it exists in water ; and further, 
that when life is extinct, this air in some degree es- 
capes, and renders the parts specifically heavier than 
when the vital functions were in a state of activity.”* 
The human body, then, is to be regarded as being 
thronghout pervious to air, and as the elasticity and 
pressure ‘within corresponds with that without, no 
weight is imposed on.any part of it until the balance 
is destroyed ; itis therefere a fallacy to speak of the 
human body having to support any such weight. 
When we place our hand over the glass of an air- 
pump, and withdraw the air below, the pressure of 


. the atmosphere on the outside of the hand is scarcely 


felt, but the inside is swollen, rendered painful, and 
feels drawn in to the receiver. When we ascend a 
mountain, and arrive at a region where the surround. 
ing air is much rarified, the air within the substance 
of the body in like manner opposing an unequal pres- 
sure against that without, gives rise also to painful 
sensations, fulness and throbbing of the temples, and 
the most distressing lassitude. Dr Clarke, sin de- 
scribing his ascent to the summit of Mont Blane, ob- 
serves, ‘‘ very twoor three minutes we ill sunk down 
in the snow quite breathless, and scarcely able to ut- 
ter a word. 
from an accidental blow, not from simple rarifaction 
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One of the-guides had some bleeding | 
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of the air. The blood appeared to me decidedly of a 
darker colour than natural ; our lips were quite blue ; 
our faces extremely contracted and pale, and the eyes 
very much sunk, with a deep dark zone beneath the 
lower eyelids ; but no one had the least spontaneous 
hemorrhage from the gums or eyes. Every start we 
cast a longing, lingering look at the summit, and then 


holding our heads low, pressed onwards till the feel- 
‘ing of exhaustion became irresistible, and we sunk 


again quite flat onthe snow.” Another traveller, Mr 
Auldjo, who ascended Mont Blanc in 1827, thus de- 
scribes the effect of the highly rarified air when near 
the summit :—‘‘It was with some difticulty that I 
could be persuaded to leave the rocks, for all my en- 
thusiasm was at an end; the lassitude and exhaustion 
had completely subdued my spirits. I was anxious to 
get to the summit, but I felt as if I should never ac- 
complish it, the weariness and weakness increasing the 
moment I attempted to ascend a few steps, and I was 
convinced that ina few minutes I should be completely 
overcome. I was induced to proceed by the exhorta- 
tions of the guides. We had toclimb about one hour 
to get to the summit; but this part of the undertak- 
ing required most extraordinary exertion, and severe 
labour it was. From the place where the rarity of the 
air was first felt, we had been able to proceed fifteen 
or twenty steps without halting to take breath; but 
now, after every third or fourth, thestoutest, strongest 
guide became exhausted; and it was only by lying 
down or resting on the baton some seconds, and turn- 
ing the face to the north wind, which blew strong and 
cold, that sufficient strength could be regained to take 
the next two or three paces.” He further adds, ‘* The 
earnest solicitude which my guests showed, much to 
their own discomfort and annoyance, to keep my spirits 
up, was in vain; I was exhausted; the sensation of 
weakness in the legs had become excessive; I was 
nearly choking from the dryness of my throat and\the 
difficulty of breathing, and my head was almost burst- 
ing with pain. My eves were smarting from inflam- 
mation, the reflection from the snow nearly blinding 
me, at the same time burning and blistering my face. 
I had, during the morning, asa protection, occasion- 
ally worn a leather mask, with green eye-glasses, but 
latterly I found it oppressive, and wore a veil instead ; 
that also I was now obliged to discard. I besought 
the guides to leave me. I prayed Julian Devouas- 
soud to go to the summit with them, and allow me to 
remain where I was, that by the time they returned I 
might be refreshed to commence the descent. I told 
them I had seen enongh. I used every argument in 
my power. to induce them to grant my request. Their 
only answer was, that they would carry me, exhausted 
as they were, to the summit, ratherthan that I should not 
get to it; that if they could not carry, they would drag 
me. Being unable to resist, I became passive, and two 
of the least exhausted forced me up some short dis- 
tance, each taking anarm.”” Having at length attained 
the object of his painful expedition, our traveller re- 
marks, ‘ I had taken very little notice of the progress 
we were making, when I suddenly found myself on 
the summit. The object of my ambition and my toil 
was gained ; yet the rewards of my danger and fatigues 
could hardly produce enjoyment enough to gratify 
me for a few moments. The mind was as exhausted 
as the body; and IJ turned with indifference from the 
view which I had endured so much to behold; and, 
throwing myself on the snow behind a small mound 
which formed the highest point, and sheltered me 
from the wind, in a few seconds I was soundly buried 
in sleep, surrounded by the guides, who were all seek- 
ing repése, which neither the burning rays of the sun 
nor the piercing cold of the snow could prevent or 
disturb.’ These distressing sensations at such eleva- 
tions arise not only from the increased rarity of the 
air demanding a more rapid respiration, in order that 
the necessary quantity of air should traverse the lungs, 
which is always accompanied by an accelerated circu- 
lation, but, as above explained, from the air within 
the body being denser and more elastic, and exerting 
a greater pressure, than is met by any counterpoise 
without. Asin the case of the hand over the partly 
exhausted airpump, thevessels are distended. Thence 
arises a sense of extreme uneasiness; and the more de- 
licate bloodvessels in the eyes, mouth, and lungs, are 
occasionally ruptured. If the transition were more 
gradual, so as to allow time forthe air within the body 
to acquire the same condition as the air without, such 
a loss of balance would not ensue. Indeed, there is 
reason to believe that we might accustom ourselves to 
live under a much lighter pressure of atmosphere than 
we do, even under the weight of half an atmosphere. 
Mexico is 7775, and Quito 9550 feet above the level of 
the sea; yet in neither of these places do the inhabi- 
tants complain of the rarity of the atmosphere. In this 
country, winds, heat, the quantity of vapour suspended 


in the air, and other causes, many of them little. 


known, cause sudden variations in its pressure; on 
which occasions, many of us experience a difliculty in 
moving, and feel indolent, and accuse the weather of 
being heavy—whereas in fact it is lighter than it was 
before ; and our uneasiness arises from the balance 
of the aérial pressure within not corresponding pre- 
cisely to that which is without the body. Another 
eifect of the rarifaction of the air in these higher 
region, may here be noticed, viz. its effect on the 
transmission of sounds. It is well known that 
sound is transmitted by the undulation of the air; 
bat the density of the air may be so diminished as 
no longer to permit the transmission of sounds of 


ordinary intensity. ‘ The most peculiar sensations,” 
observes Mr Auldjo, which all have-felt who have 
gained this great height, the summit of Mont Blanc, 
“arises from the awful stillness which reigns, almost 
unbroken even by the voices of those speaking to one 
another; for its feeble sound can hardly be heard.” 
On one occasion, the party, in ascending this mountain, 
attempted to sing a Swiss chant, but found they could 
not modulate their voices. The report of a pistol on 
the top of Mont Blanc sounded no louder than that 
of an Indian cracker. Almost every person must have 
observed the variations which occur in the transmis- 
sion of sounds through the air, even in its ordinary 
state. The sound of distant church bells, when the 
air is perfectly calm, will often appear at a singular 
distance from, and often at a singular proximity to, the 
listener. The sportsman on the open heath will often 
notice the unaccountable variety of sounds produced 
by the discharge of his gun; all which must depend 
on the state of the surrounding air, on its density, the 
quantity of vapour suspended in it, and the clouds that 
extend aboveit. When the air is foggy, its undula- 
tions are interrupted, and the sound is dull and pro- 
longed. When it is overarched with clouds, its undu- 
lations return back, producing a succession of echoes. 
And when, after nightfall, the heat from the ground 
has beea uniformly diffused, and the air is of an equal 
density, every sound is transmitted with peculiar in- 
tensity, whether we listen to the rippling of a distant 
stream, or the buzei naman minute and unseen in- 
sect. Hence, Shakspeare, who may be said to have 
been one of the familiars of Nature, makes his Romeo 
not inaptly observe, ‘‘ How silver sweet sound lovers’ 
tongues by night;”” and independent of all other ac. 
companying associations, there are few of us, whd 
have not been sensible of the more exquisite effects of 
music heard in the open air, amidst that peculiar still- 
ness which characterises this season of repose. 
(This article will be completed in the ensuing number. 


THE AMERICAN SAILOR’S STORY. 
*‘CoME, spin'us a yarn, Jack, my boy,” said a cnrly- 
headed, rosy-cheeked young midshipman, to old Jack 
Palmer, one evening, as we were running down the 
Spanish Main, before as sweet a breeze as ever filled 
a to’gallant-sail. Jack Palmer was an old sea-dog, 
and a clever fellow, at least in the Yankee sense of 
the word. He had seen all sorts of service, and knew 
all sorts of stories, which were perhaps not the less 
amusing for their want of grammar, and their abun- 
dance of sea phrases. He was master’s mate of the 
gundeck ; but when called upon for a story by Rosy 
Willy (the name of the little reefer that had asked 
Jack for a yarn), his business for the day was finished ; 
the grog had been served ; the bull stowed away in the 
spirit-room, and the key of the hatch returned to the 
master. It was a pleasant evening, too; and as it was 
only three bells of the second dogwatch, and of course 
too early to turn in, Jack sat down on the fo’castle 
chest, and signified his willingness to comply. He was 
immediately surrounded by a knot of midshipmen, 
eager to listen, and, after the usual preliminary of a 
fresh quid, he began as follows :— 

Merriville Terry, or, as they used to call him for 
shortness, Merry Terry—and a right good name it 
was, for he was as gay a lark as ever gave life and 
animation to a steerage mess-table—was one of the 
noblest middies that I ever knew. He was as full of 
rigs and jokes as a French man-of-war is of music, 
and they were quite as harmless, too; for Merry never 
said any thing to hurt a shipmate’s feelings, and no 
one ever thought of getting angry at his fun. There 
wasn’t a reefer in the whole fleet that didn’t love him 
like a brother ; nor a luff that, when there was hard 
duty to do, didn’t favour him all he could ; for Merry 
had a delicate constitution, and couldn’t stand the 
rough and tumble of the sarvice as well as some. But 


he was no skulk, and blow high or blow low, Merry 


never shrank from his watch. When the relief was 
called at night, whether it was calm or storm, all sail 
or close-reefed topsail and foresail, it made no differ- 
ence; on deck he always was before the sound would 
be out of the bell. He didn’t tumble up the hatchway 
either, as some of you reefers do, with your hands in 
your beckets, and your bow-ports half shut, or fum- 
bling at your buttonholes, like a green-horn at a gas- 
ket; but up he sprung, wide awake, and rigged from 
clue to earing, as if all dressed to go ashore on liberty. 
As I said afore, every body from stem to: starn liked 
Merry Terry, or for the matter of that, from one end 
of the navy list to the other—all except one man. As 
for the sailors, it would have done your heart good to 
see how they watched his eye when he had charge of 
the deck, as if they wanted to spell out his orders be- 
fore he had time to speak °em. ‘I'hey would do more 
for a single look of Merry, than for all the curses 
of the skipper, though backed by the boatswain’s 
mate with the cats in his hand. It wasn’t from any 
fear of him, you may be sure, for I don’t b’lieve Merry 
ever stopped a man’s grog, or as much as gave him a 
cross word in his life; but it was from pure love and 
respect. When he spoke, to be sure, there was some- 
thing in*bis tone and manner that seemed to say he 
must be obeyed; and when he looked at a man who 
had been cutting up rustics, though he didn’t frown, 
or swell, or try to look big, as I have seen some offi- 
cers do, yet there was that in his eye that made the 
stoutest quail. It was just so among the reefers at the 
mess-table. If two of them was sky-larking or quar- 
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relling, or doing any thing ungentlemanly, Merry 
would just look at them, and they would leave off at 
once, and droop their heads like a dog-vane in a calm. 
I said every body loved him. I remember once, when 
we were beating up the Straits with a Levanter dead 
ahead, and blowing so heavy that it almost took the 
very buttons off our jackets, that Merry, some how or 
other, happened to fall overboard. He had been stand- 
ing on the tafferel, with his quadrant in his hand, try- 
ing to get a chance at a lunar, when all of a sudden 
the old hulk made a heavy lee-lurch, and away he 
went splash into the water. Though there was a sea 
running like so many mountains chasing each other, 
_yet, betore you could say Jack Robinson, no less than 
four stout fellows were overboard after him. It liked 
_to have gone hard with the whole five, for it was more 
than the stoutest swimmer could do to keep his head 
above board, and before wecould clear away the starn 
boat, though we did’nt stop to cast off the gripes, but 
cut and slashed away, they was almost out of sight to 
Jeeward. Old Tom Bowman, the quarter-gunner, 
and Bill Williams, the captain of the fo’castle, made 
out to reach Merry just as he was going down the last 
time; and though it was as much as their own lives 
were worth, they held him up till the boat came to 
their assistance. I well remember the joy of all hands 
when the boat pulled up under the starn, near enough 
for ’em to see that Merry was in it; and when they 
hooked on the tackles, I don’t b’lieve that ever a ship’s 
crew ran away with the falls with as much good will 
as ours did that evening in running up the jolly-boat 
that had saved Merry Terry. 
It was a long cruise that we were together, and 
Merry got to be as much of a man in size and appear- 
ance as auy of us before it was over, though he couldn’t 
have been more than eighteen then. On our arrival 
in New York, the most of the middies got their walk- 
ing papers as soon as they could, and made sail each 
for his own home. Merry’s connections, who were of 
Irish descent, lived in Virginia, and it was that way 
he laid his course, you may be sure. I remember very 
well the morning when I had the third cutter called 
away and manned for him; and as we wrung each 
_ other’s hand at the gangway, neither of us had voice 
enough to say good-bye. My stomach felt all that day 
as empty as a midshipman’s locker, and the ship 
seemed as lonesome to me as the oid brig Nancy did 
once, when all hands died off of the yellow fever, and 
a me and the old tomcat the only living souls aboard 
_ of her. 
For about two years after Merriville and me parted, 
I lost the run of my old shipmate. He continued 
_ashore, but I soon got tired of being cooped up in the 
narrow streets, with no chance of seeing more of the 
sky than chose to shine between the tops of the dingy 
houses, Happening to hear that some of my acquaint- 
ances were going aboard a ship then fitting out at 
Boston, I applied for orders myself, and was soon once 
more where [ had a little sea-room to ware and haul 
upon. That wasa short cruise, and by the time twenty 
months were up, we were ali home again, the crew 
discharged, and J, with my hands in my beckets, spin- 
ning street yarn, and having nothing in the world todo. 
The next ship I was ordered to was my own name- 
sake, old Jack Adams; she was lying in Hampton 
Roads, ready for sea. The first man I met, as I went 
up the acc:mmodation ladder, was Merry Terry him- 
self, who stood upon the gangway-sil’ to receive me. 
I knew him at a glance, though he was a good deal 
_altered; and he knew me, too, as soon as his eye 
rested on my face. Merry was by this time about 
_ twenty years of age, or thereabouts, and a finer look- 
ing fellow never trod the quarterdeck. He had lately 
lost both his parents, and this had given a sort of sad 
expression to his countenance, that made him appear 
handsomer than ever. I soon found that he was the 
general favourite on board the ship, as indeed he al- 
ways was, go where he would; and it was expected 
. that before we sailed he would get his parchment from 
Washington, and mount aswab. An elegant luff he 
would have made, too; for if ever man knew how to 
_ work a ship, it was Merry Terry. When he had the 
_ deck, the old craft herself seemed -to-know it; and no 
_ matter what kind of weather we had, she was sure to 
_ bebave as obedient asa side-boy. I have seen him put 
her in stays where there wasn’t a breaker of water to 
_ spare, with rocks both ahead and a-starn, and the 
_ wind whizzing round and round, like a bee in a bucket 
_of tar. But when it was ‘helm’s a-lee,” and Merry 
had the trumpet, there was no such thing as missing 
stays. i 
1 mind I told you a while ago that every body liked 
.Merry Terry, except one man—that man was the 
. skipper. Somehow or other he hated him worse than 
the devil hates a marine. He used to ride him down 
dike a main-tack, would row him on all occasions, and 
. put him on all kinds of disagreeable duty. It was even 
thought he had clapped a stopper on his promotion. 
. The story among the reefers went, that Merry had 
. come athwart captain’s hawsein some love affair ; but 
whether that was so or not, was mere dead-reckoning; 
‘for Merry was as close as an oyster, and never spoke 
a disrespectful word of his commander. In return for 
all the abuse he received, he wouid only curl his lip a 
little, and look at him dead in the eyes—but such a 
- Jook as-he would sometimes give him! I would ra- 
ther, for my part, have been on short allowance of 
_ grog for a month. Well, things went on in this way 
. for some weeks, till at last sailing orders were given 
- out, and of course there was no more going ashore for 


the middies. The boats were run up and stowed, the 
pole to’gallant-mast struck, and storm stumps sent up 
in their place; all hands were called to unmoor, and 
we even hove short, ‘so as to be ready to trip and be 
off, whenever word should come from the cabin to that 
effect. When all this was done, the captain sent up 
an order to have his gig lowered away and manned, 
and directly after came on deck himself, in a full rig 
of citizen’s togs. Merry Terry stood in the gangway, 
leaning over the hammock cloth, when he heard the 
boatswain’s mate pipe away the gig; and as the fa- 
miliar sound struck his ear, I noticed that he started 
and turned pale. It wasa glorious night—much such 
an evening as this, only later, about two or three bells 
in the first watch, I think. As the captain passed 
over the gangway, he gave a peculiar kind of look at 
Merry—something like what a monkey would at a 
marine after stealing his pipeclay—and then, turning 
round to the first luff, he said, ‘*‘ Remember, Mr Or- 
lop, that you are under sailing orders, and that no 
one must leave the ship on any pretence.” As he 
spoke this, he turned another malicious glance at 
Merry out of the corner of his eye, and jumping into 
the stern sheets of the gig, ordered the men to let fall 
and give way. 

As long as the sound of the oars in the rowlocks 
could be heard, Merry stood as still as a stock-fish, 
his eye tollowing the wake of the boat till it was lost 
in the haze of distance. When he could neither hear 
nor see it any longer, he began to walk about as wild 
as the devil in a gale of wind; and the reefers, who 
would gladly have done any thing they could to soothe 
him, saw clear enough that it wasn’t a matter for them 
to meddle with. In the midst of nis agitation, a shore- 
boat came alongside, the waterman in which handed 
a note up to the middy that went to the gangway to 
receive it, and immediately shoved off again. ‘The 
note, of course, was given to the officer of the deck, 
according to man-of-war fashion, and he being a 
stately pompous sort of fellow, took his own time to 
send one of the side-boys for a lantern. When the 
glim came up, he walked to the fife-rail, and looking 
at the superscription, discovered that the note was for 
Merry Terry. The latter, on learning this, eagerly 
extended his hand for it, and, tearing it open, rapidly 
devoured its contents ; then rushing to the gangway, 
he would have sprung into the shore-boat, which he 
hoped was still alongside; but during the officer of 
the deck’s delay, it had already got far beyond hailing 
distance. Three or four times Merry paced up and 
down the deck in violent agitation, his lip as white 
and quivering as a jib in the wind, and his eyes shin- 
ing like the top-glim of a commodore’s ship. All at 
once he walked right up to the first luff, who was 
standing abaft, leaning on the tafferel, and, in a voice 
that seemed to come from the cable tier, it was so 
hoarse and deep, he said, ‘‘ Mr Orlop, I must go 
ashore to-night.” ‘‘ You cannot, Mr Terry; you 
heard the captain’s orders.” ‘‘ Curse the captain !” 
(It was the first word I ever heard Merry swear, 
though he and I had been messmates going on five 
years). ‘*M~ Terry, you forget yourself,’ answered 
the first luff, ina firm yet mild tone. ‘If you use 
such language, sir, you will force me to a disagreeable 
exercise of my duty.” ‘I mean no disrespect to you, 
Mr Orlop,” said Merry, partly recollecting himself; 
“but Iam half distracted. If you will lend me your 
ear, sir, in a more private part of the ship, I will re- 
late to you what may perhaps change your notions of 
duty.” 

Mr Orlop was one of that class of officers, who, to 
the knowledge and skill of an able seaman, added the 
feelings and address of a perfect gentleman. He, as 
well as every body else on board, had seen, and felt 
indignant at the treatment Merry received at the 
captain’s hands; and some of the whispers respecting 
the cause had also reached him. Perceiving that poor 
Merry was now uncommonly agitated, and fearing 
that he might commit some indiscretion which would 
oblige him to exert unpleasant authority, he readily 
complied with his request, and led the way to his own 
state-room. 

The conference, whatever was its nature, was of 
short duration; but while it lasted, many a curious 
glance was cast towards the state-room door, and— 
I’m ’most ashamed to own it—many.a listening ear 
was inclined towards the bulk-head. There was little 
satisfaction got that way, howsomever, for nothing 
was heard but a low humming sound, now and then 
broken by a muttered curse in Mr Orlop’s voice; and 
terminated at last by a sudden exclamation of that 
gentleman, loud enough for the whole steerage, and 
berth-deck into the bargain, to hear—‘ Enough, Mr 
Terry, enough !” cried he; ‘‘ you shall have it—if it 
costs me my commission, you shall have it! There 
is a point where obedience becomes a crime. \When 
military discipline conflicts with the principles of ho- 
nour, I will be the first to set an example of insubor- 
dination.” 

As he spoke thus, the door of the state-room was 
thrown violently opev, and the two officers issued snd- 
denly to view. Tne cheek and lips of Merry were 
still pale and quivering, while the face of the other 
was flushed with a deep red. They both ran rapidly 
up the companion-ladder, Mr Orlop at the same mo- 
ment calling out to me, “ Mr Palmer,” said he, 
“call the boatswain, and order him to get out the 
first cutter immediately. Do you attend yourself, 
sir, on the berth-deck, and start up all the men!” 

By this time his foot was on the top-step of the 


ladder. .As soon as his head was fairly above the 
combings of the hatch, he began again—“ Boatswain’s 
mate!” “Sir! sung out old Reuben James, in his 
peculiar drawl. ‘ Call away the first cutters, and do 
you stand by and see to getting up the yard-tackles. 
Captain of the fo’castle, there!”’ ‘Sir!’ bawled the 
captain of both starboard and larboard watch at once, 
startled at the loud earnestness of the first lieutenant’s 
voice. ‘Lay aloft, and stand by to get your yard- 
tackles on the fore-yard! Quarter gunners, do you 
hear ? do you do the same on the main! Foretop, 
there! out on the yard with you, and send down a 
whip for the yard-tackle block!” “ Ay, ay, sir!” 
promptly responded a voice from the foretop; and 
with these and similar orders and replies, intermixed 
with the shrill pipings of the boatswain and his mates, 
the spar-deck now resounded for several minutes. By 
the end of that time the cutter was hoisted out, and 
brought to at the gangway. She was no sooner there 
than Merry Terry sprang down the side, and the crew 
after, who, though they wondered as much as-all the 
rest of us, officers and men, how all this was going to 
end, yet, seeing they would oblige their favourite by 
moving lively, shoved off, and had up their oars in the 
crossing of aroyal. ‘‘Mr Terry,” cried the first lieu- 
tenant, ““remember your word of honour that you 
will return to-night, provided you find or make all 
safe!’ “‘Upon my honour,” answered Merry, laying 
his hand on his heart: then turning quickly to the 
men, “‘give way !” and as longas we could hear him, 
he kept saying every now and then, “give way,,my 
hearties, give way—pull with a will,” and such like. 

And they did give way too. They were a set of as 
stout oarsmen as ever manned a frigate’s first cutter ; 
but they never showed themselves afcre as they did 
that night. The boat fairly jumped out of the water 
every clip, and the foam that she dashed off from her 
bows formed a long white streak in her wake, as 
bright and dazzling as the trail of a Congreve rocket. 
You may think it wasn’t many minutes before they 
reached the shore, going at that rate as if the devil 
had sent ’em an end. Merry steered her right head 
on, and never cried ‘‘ rowed of all,” till she struck the 
sandy beach with such force that she ran up high and 
dry, pitching the two bow oarsmen, who had got up 
to fend off, about half a cable’s length from her. At 
the first grating of the keel upon the gravel, he leaped 
ashore, and, without stopping to say one word to the 
men, darted off like a wounded porpoise, running 
with all speed upthe bank. For two or three minutes, 
the boat’s crew looked at each other with their eyes 
stretched wide open, like the mouth of a dying fish, 
as much as to say, what the devii’s all this! At 
length they began to consult together in a low grum- 
bling tone, as they were afraid to hear themselves 
speak, and Bill Williams, who was coxswain of the 
cutter, was the first to offer a suggestion that met the 
approval of the rest. ‘Only hark,” said he, “how 
his feet go clatter-clatter-clatter, as fast as the flapping 
of a jib-sheet in the wind. I’m fear’d, my hearties, 
that Mr Terry’s runnin’ ’mongst the’ breakers, and 
if you’ll stay by the boat, I'll give chase—and, if so 
needs be, lend him a lift.” 

The proposal of the honest coxswain was relished 
by all, and he accordingly set off in the same direction 
that his young officer had taken, But Bill Williams, 
though he could run about a ship’s rigging like a 
monkey in mischief, was no match for Merry in a land 
chase. His sea legs wasn’t used to such business, 
and he went pitching and heaving ahead like a Dutch 
lugger afore the wind, and seemed at every step to 
be watching for the weather roll. 

In the meantime, Merry linked it off like a Balti. 
more clipper going large. He had proceeded perhaps 
about a mile from the boat, along the rvuad which he 
had struck into directly after leaving the beach, and 
instead of shortening sail, appeared to be crowding 
more and more canvass all the time, when all of a 
sudden he luffed up and hove to, on hearing the clat- 
ter of an approaching carriage. The noise of the 
wheels sounded nearer and nearer, as they came rat- 
tling along over the rough road, and it wasn’t long 
before the quick trampling of the horses’ feet, and the 
clicking of their shoes against the stones, indicated 
that they werenearat hand. The place where Merry 
had paused was about midway up. steep hill; and ic 
he had chosen a spot, it couldn’t have been better 
suited to his purpose. The road, which had been 
rough and uneven from the first, was at this point 
broken into deep gullies by recent heavy raivs, ren- 
dering, apart from the difficulty of the ascent, ex- 
treme caution necessary in passing with a vehicle. 
On one side, a steep wooded bank rose to a consider 
able height; and on the other, the surface of the 
ground gradually descended to the water, which was 
not quite excluded from view by a few scattering trees 
that occupied the immediate space. Behind one of 
these trees that grew close to the road-side, and threw 
a deep shadow over it, Merry, gritting and grinding 
his teeth, crouched down, like a young shark watch- 
ing for his prey. The carriage had already gained 
the foot of the hill, and was slowly labouring up, when 
a deep gruff voice cried out to the deiver from within, 
bidding him drive faster. At the sound of that voice, 
Merry’s eyes fairly flashed fire. The black, with ir 
stinctive obedience, cracked his whip, and was about 
to make a more effectual application of it, when a fi- 
gure suddenly sprang from the road-side, and, seizing 
the reins, commanded him to halt, . The command, 
however, was scarcely necessary. The jaded horses 
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had reached a short level stage in the ascent, and not 
even the sound of the whip had elicited any indication 
that they intended shortly to leave it. Merry, with 
a sailor’s quick eye, perceiving this favourable cir- 
cumstance, in an instant was at the side of the car- 
riage, within which, a voice of a very different tone 
from that which last issued thence, was earnestly be- 
seeching succour. 

“Help! for heaven’s sake, help !—save me from a 
ruffian !’’ cried a female in imploring accents. The 
last words were scarcely articulate, and were uttered 
with a smothered sound, accompanied with a noise of 
struggling, as if the ruffian was endeavouring to hold 
the lady still, and to silence her cries by pressing his 
hand upon her mouth, 

The incentive of this well-known voice seemed 
hardly wanting to add more fury to the rage of Mer- 
riville. Choking with mingled emotions, he called 
to the ruffian to hold off his hand, and, with an ef- 
fort of desperate strength, tearing open the door, the 
fastenings of which he did not, understand, he seized 
the inmate by the collar, and dragged him to the 
ground. 

“Scoundrel !—ruffian !”” he cried, ‘I have you in 
the toils, and dearly you shall rue this night’s vio- 
lence.”’ 

“Mr Terry !—I command—you shall suffer for 
this—a court martial—”’ and various similar broken 
ejaculations, were uttered by the wretch, who vio- 
lently struggled to get loose from the strong grasp in 
which he washeld. Merriville, though not of a robust 
constitution, yet possessed much muscular strength. 
In the present contest, every fibre received tenfold 
vigour from the energy of the feelings that raged 
within him, and made him an overmatch for the guilty 
being who writhed within his arms. The faces of 
both were inflamed and convulsed with mighty pas- 
sions, though of a widely and obviously different cha- 
racter; for the rage of the one, though fierce as ten 
furies, had yet something noble and commanding in 
it, while that of the other seemed kindled by a demon. 
The captain (for it’s useless to tell you that it was he) 
struggled hard, but was evidently becoming ex- 
hausted. In the excess of his emotion, he had bitten 
his lip nearly in twain; and the blood whick, in their 
tossing to aud fro, had been smeared over the faces 
and clothes of both, gave additional wildness to their 
appearance. 

The female, who by this time had recovered from 
the swoon into which she fell when the voice of Mer- 
riville first reached her ear, now screamed as she saw 
the blood with which he was so profusely stained, and 
imagining him to be mortally wounded, she sprang 
from the carriage, and tottered towards him across 
the road. A sudden movement of the combatants, at 
the same moment, changed their position in such a 
way as to bring the back of Merriville towards the 
approaching figure, and at this instant, his antagonist, 
having succeeded in releasing his arm from his grasp, 
hastily drew a pistol from his pocket, cocked, and 
fired it. The ball whizzed through the air, only 
slightly grazing the neck of the intended victim; but 
a piercing shriek from the lips of the female, heard 
above the loud report, announced that it had done 
more fatal execution in another quarter. As if by 
mutual consent, both parties ceased from their struggle 
for a moment, and rushed towards her. She stag- 
gered two or three steps forward, mumbled a few 
scarcely audible words, among which the name of 
Merriville was the only intelligible sound, and fell 
bleeding to the earth. In the meanwhile, the horses, 
which had been scared by the near and loud report of 
the pistol, pranced suddenly round, and dashing duwn 
the hill, were soon lost to sight. Poor Merriville, 
with a groan of agony which he could not, which he 
did not, seek to repress, bent over the form which lay 
stretched and pale before him, and raising it partly 
from the ground, gazed for a stupid moment, in utter 
unconsciousness of all things else, upon the features of 
her still lovely face. The ball had passed directly 
through the heart, from which life had already bub- 
bled out in a crimson tide, though a few darker drops 
continued to ooze from the livid orifice of the wound. 
Merriville whispered her name, but she answered not. 
In vain he leaned his ear to her lips, or bent his eyes 
upon them, till the hot tearless balls seemed bursting 
from their sockets—no sound, no motion, made reply. 
He laid his hand upon her heart—but its pulse was 
still. He looked into hereyes—but they returned not, 
as they were wont, an answering look; their light 
had gone out—the spirit had departed from its house 
of clay—she was dead, quite dead! As this fact im- 
pressed itself upon his brain, a maddening conscious- 
ness of the cause seemed slowly to return; his eyes 
rolled up till the balls were nearly hid, his face became 
of a livid darkness, and his teeth were clenched to- 
gether, like those of one in mortal agony. Suddenly 
starting up, he turned quickly round, and with his 
arms extended, and his fingers curved like the talons 
of an eagle, he sprang wildly towards his guilty com- 
mander. ‘he motion seemed to have been anticipated, 
for the wretch had prepared himself with a second 
pistol, which, as his antagonist approached, he deli- 
berately aimed at him, and fired. Whether the ball 
took effect or not, it did not defeat poor Merry’s ob- 
ject. He darted like a hungry tiger on the wretch, 
and with both hands, seizing him round thethroat, he 
dragged him down to the earth. In vain his victim 
atruggled—the sinews of his antagonist seemed hard- 
ened into steel. Ho tried to shriek for aid, but the 
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grasp around his neck choked his utterance, and his 
words died away ina rattling sound, like the gurgling 
in the throat of a drowning man. With a strength 
that.seemed supernatural, Merriville raised him from 
the earth, and dragged him along the road. The 
struggling of the wretched man grew fainter and 
fainter, but still an occasional convulsive quivering 
of the limbs told that he yet lived. His face was al- 
most black, his tongue lolled out of his mouth like a 
dog’s, and his eyes, bloodshot and glassy, were pro- 
truded a full inch from their sockets. Blood had 
started from his nostrils in his mortal agony, and a 
thick wreath of mingled blood and foam stood upon 
his lips, which, wide distended, seemed stretched in a 
horrid laugh. 

In silence, and with a strength that seemed more 
than human, Merriville continued to drag his victim 
along, till he reached the boat. He had been met by 
Williams not far from the scene of the first part of the 
contest, but he appeared not to see him. Williams, 
on his part, was too much awed tospeak. The firing 
of the pistols had prepared him for some fatal event ; 
for he had a dim and dark suspicion of the object of 
Merriville’s errand, inasmuch as he had been the 
bearer of several notes between him and his betrothed ; 
and had heard, also, that his captain was a rejected 
suitor for the same hand. One glance at the group 
served to show him the dreadful nature of the burden 
Merriville dragged along with him; he saw that his 
commander was already a corpse, and besides, he was 
too much intimidated by the unnatural lustre of Mer- 
riville’s eye, by his pallid and unearthly hue, and by 
his still and terrible bearing, to interrupt the silence 
witha word. As they approachad the boat, Williams 
waved his hand tothe crew, who were anxiously wait- 
ing on the beach, and signified by an expressive nod 
that they must not speak. Silently and sorrowfully 
they followed their young officer to the water’s edge, 
entered after him the boat, and commenced rowing 
back to the ship. Poor Terry, still holding the body 
by the throat, took his seat in the stern-sheets, and 
leaned his head down on the gunwale in such a way 
that his garments concealed his face. The face of the 
corpse, however, was exposed in the broad moonlight : 
and as the head hung partly over the seat, with its 
features distorted and bloody, its hair mattéd with 
clots of ®lood and earth, and its glassy eyeballs appa- 
rently staring at the men, a superstitious shudder 
crept over them, which with all their manhood they 
could scarcely repress. 

In this way, and in silence, they drew near the 
ship. The sentinel hailed them, but no answer was 
returned. As they came to the gangway, the officer 
of the deck called Mr Terry by name; but still no reply. 
He saw by the terror paiuted on the countenances 
of the crew, that something dreadful had occurred, 
and descended quickly into the boat, where the whole 
terrible truth was soon ascertained. They were both 
dead! By the discharge of the second pistol, Merry 
had been mortally wounded, and his life had oozed 
away while his hands were still clasped with desperate 
Even after 
death his fingers did not lose their tenacity. The 
officer tried to unlock the death-grasp, but without 
effect; and the two bodies, locked in an embrace, 
which, stronger than that of love, had outlasted life, 
were obliged to be hoisted up together.—From the 
New York Mirror. 


EFFORTS OF GENIUS. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


To continue our former list of distinguished men, 
who, by the efforts of their genius and perseverance, 
rose from the lowest stations in society: Dr Isaac 
Maddox, Bishop of Worcester, and known for his 
writings in defence of the church, was the son of a 
pastry-cook. The late Dr Isaac Milner, Dean of Car- 
lisle, and Lucasian professor of mathematics at Cam- 
bridge, was at first a weaver. Dr White, professor 
of Arabic at Oxford, was also a weaver in his youth. 
Thedem, the chief surgeon of Frederick the Great, 
had in his youth been apprenticed to a tailor. The 
celebrated John Hunter, the anatomist, was originally 
apprentice to a cabinetmaker. William Kent and 
Francis Towne, landscape-painters of eminence, be- 
gan as apprentices to coach-painters. The famous Ho- 
garth raised himself from the condition of a working 
eugraveron silver. Edmund Stone, theeminent mathe- 
matician, was originally a boy who wrought in the gar- 
den of the Dukeof Argyle, at Inverary, and who taught 
himself toread. Buchanan, the Scottish historian, was 
born of poor parents, and being sent by an uncle to Paris 
for his education, he was there so neglected, that, in 
order to get back to his own country, he enlisted as a 
private soldier in a corps leaving France for Scotland : 
Buchanan had to undergo many difficulties before his 
learning was appreciated. Cervantes, the author of 
Don Quixote, commenced life as a soldier, lost his left 
hand in battle, and was a captive in Algiers for five 
years, during which period he wrote part of his cele- 
brated work. Giordani, an Italian engineer and ma- 
thematician of the seventeenth century, was originally 
a common soldier on buard of one of the Pope’s gallies. 
William Hutton, the eminent historian, of Birming- 
ham, and the author of some miscellaneous. pieces, was 
the son of a poor woolcomber, and suifered the se- 
verest pangs of poverty in his early years. Joly, the 
French dramatist, was the son of the keeper of a cof; 
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Erasmus endured great poverty while a 
student. Blacklock, a Scottish poet, was blind from 
his infancy, and in early life was in a distressing state 
of poverty; yet he rose to a respectable station in so- 
ciety, and acquired considerable learning in scientific 
and theological branches of education. Boydell, one 
of the most eminent printsellers in Europe, and at one 
time Lord Mayor of London, was originally a work- 
ing engraver. Breguet, a celebrated maker of chro- 
nometers at Paris, and who has never been surpassed 
in this line of trade, was originally a poor Swiss boy, 
who went through some extraordinary difficulties at 
his outset, but surmounted the whole by perseverance 
and talent. Britton, a singular proficient in chemis- 
try and music, and a collector of books and curiosities, 
cried small coal for sale about the streets. Michael 
Bruce, a Scottish poet of great merit, wasa village school- 
master at Kinneswood, in Kinross.shire, and contended 
long with poverty and sickness. Bunyan, the author 
of the Pilgrim’s Progress, was the son of a tinker, and 
followed that profession himself for some time. Hav- 
ing been imprisoned for preaching, he supported him- 
self and his family by togging laces, and in his leisure 
hours in his dungeon he composed the work which 
has immortalised his name. The Scottish poet Burns, 
as is well known, was born a peasant, and his early 
life was spent as a ploughman ; yet what fame did he 
not acquire! | Caecilius Statius, a celebrated dramatic 
writer in ancient Rome, was originally a slave; but 
was emancipated in consequence of his talents. Cas- 
lon, an eminent typefounder in London, was ori- 
ginally an engraver of ornaments on gun-barrels, but 
being noticed by some printers for the elegance of his 
lettering, he was induced to become a cutter of types, 
in which he acquired a handsome fortune. Cavalier, 
the famous leader and protector of the Camisards, or 
Protestants of Languedoc, when an attempt was made 
to exterminate them by Louis XIV., was the son of a 
peasant, and was bred a journeyman baker: he after- 
wards distinguished himself in the English service, in 
which he died, 1740. Ephraim Chambers, the com- 
piler of a well-known dictionary of arts and sciences, 
was the apprentice of a mathematical instrument 
maker, and it was while in this occupation he pro- 
jected his dictionary, some of the articles of which he 
wrote behind the counter. Captain Cook, the emi- 
nent circumnavigator, was born of humble parents in 
Yorkshire, and began his career as a cabinboy in the 
merchant service. Cullen, who rose to such eminence 
as a physician, was originally apprentice to a surgeon 
and apothecary in Glasgow, and supported himself in 
early life by making several voyages, as surgeon, to 
the West Indies. Curran, the eminent Irish barris- 
ter, was born of humble parents, and had to struggle 
with want of practice, and consequent penury, before 
he became known, and rose to such splendid forensic 
fame. Sir William. Davenant, an eminent dramatic 
writer, and partisan of Charles J., was the son of an 
innkeeper at Oxford. Daniel Defve, the author of 
Robinson Crusoe, and other works, was the son of a 
London butcher, and had to struggle with many mis- 
fortunes. Demosthenes, one of the greatest orators of 
antiquity, was the son of a sword-blade manufacturer 
at Athens, and was left an orphan at seven years Of 
age; and it was with incredible perseverance and la- 
bour that he brought himself into notice. James 
Dickson, the author of some eminent works on botany, 
and one of the founders of the Linnean Suciety in 
London, was originally a working gardener, and rose 
by his own exertions. Dodsley, the publisher of the 
Annual Register, and the author of the Economy of 
Human Life, and other pieces, was originally a stock - 
ing-weaver, and afterwards a footman. Having 
while in this situation published a poem, entitled the 
Muse in Livery, he came into notice, was patronised 
by Pope, and enabled to commence as a bookseller in 
London, where he rose to fortune by his industry and 
merit. Falconer, the author of “ The Shipwreck,” 
was the son of a barber at Edinburgh (by others he 
is said to have been a native of Fife), and entered the 
merchant service when young: he underwent many 
difficulties, and was at last drowned in a voyage to In- 
dia. James Ferguson, the astronomer and experi- 
mental philosopher, as already noticed in this publi- 
cation, was the son of a poor labourer in Banffshire, 
served at first as a shepherd, and rose to eminence en- 
tirely by his force of genius and application. George 
Fox, the founder of the Society of Friends, or Quakers, 
was the son of a weaver, and he himself served an ap- 
prenticeship to a grazer, and was employed in keeping 
sheep; the silence and solitude of which occupation 
produced a zealous religious feeling, which led to the 
propagation of his new scheme of human society. 
Benjamin Franklin, who rose to eminence as a phi~ 
losopher and statesman, was originally, as is well 
known, a journeyman printer, and it was only by un- 
remitting industry, and the exercise of his genius, that 
he rose to the enviable situation in which he closed 
his career. Andrew Fuller, a celebrated Baptist 
minister, and author of some works of merit, in the 
last century, wrought as a peasant till he was twenty 
years of age. Madame de Genlis, whose maiden name 
was Ducrest de St Aubin, felt the stings of adversity 
and poverty in her youth, aud depended on her musi- 
cal abilities for support, till married to the Count de 
Genlis. Gifford, the late distinguished editor of the 
Quarterly Review, was left an orphan at thirteen ; was 
put to sea as a cabinboy ; was afterwards bound to 
be a shoemaker, and was rescued from his humble fate 
at twenty years of age, by the kindness of Mr Cooks- 


ley, a surgeon: Gifford was so utterly poor while a 
shoemaker, that he could not buy paper, and used to 
work algebraical questions with a blunted awl on frag- 
ments of leather. The life of this meritorious man has 
been already given in the Journal. Gray the poet 
was brought up in great poverty, and supported in his 
education entirely through the extraordinary exertions 
of his mother. John Harrison, who received the re- 
ward of 1.20,000 from Parliament, for his famous 
timekeeper to determine the longitude at sea, was 
the son of a carpenter, and instructed himself in me- 
chanics.—To be continued. 


THE PASSING SEASON. 


Tue active duties of the husbandman in bringing the 
fruits of the earth to maturity, are now over; and if 
he have been diligent, and been favoured with a bene- 
ficent climate, success will have crowned his exer- 
tions. ‘The end of September and the beginning of 
October form the most delightful season of the whole 
year in Great Britain, and embrace a happy mixture 
of the pleasures of summer and winter. The air is 
clear and bracing ; the heat of the sun is tempered by 
a cool breeze proceeding out of the west, and sweeping 
with gentle force over the new-shorn and deserted 
fields. ‘The new sweet-scented clover (I speak of 
Scotland) is perceived to have risen above the stubble; 
and along the long stretching hollows 6f the furrows, 
the hare and its leverets are seen scampering on the 
approach of the sportsman or idle passenger. This is 
the season in which dog and gun are peculiarly busy 
in the copses, or on the sides of the swelling upland 
and hills, where 
The moorcock springs on whirring wings, 
Amang the blooming heather. 

Tome, the country never possesses such charms as dur- 
ing the fall of the leaf. Neither the freshness of spring, 
nor the warm glow of summer, with its prospect of 
plenty for man and beast, furnish the same feeling of 
satisfactory pleasure to the mind as the close of au- 
tumn. Then there were hopes and fears; now, the 
great object of universal expectation is accomplished. 
The earth has yielded herincrease; the homestead of 
the farmer is thickly surrounded with substantial 
stacks of grain, towering, with their pointed peaks, 
aloft, like so many wigwams. Every thing betokens 
rest, and the surlace of nature bespeaks the plenty 
which lies in store for the consumption of animated 
beings. The rural population wear, also, an air of 
settled comfort, as if reflecting with gratitude on the 
bounties of Providence brought to their very doors, 
or within their dwellings. ‘The juvenile peasantry 
have not been idle in their vocation. Such happy 
days of gleaning have there been for these few weeks! 
As you walk, of an evening, along the highways, or 
pursue your way through the intersecting pathways, 
you meet troops of youngsters, with perhaps some aged 
females of the hamlet, loaded with neatly arranged 
bunches of stalks of grain, gathered from the shorn 
fields. And how satisfied are these gleaners with a 
sheaf or two of corn; how thankful they are if they 
can realise but as much as will furnish a homely daily 
meal for the space of a single week! The cottagers, 
you may likewise notice, have already dug up the 
most of their vegetables, leaving only their winter 
pot-herbs; and in a month more, you may see their 
hillocks of potato-pits, neatly built and thatched for 
future use. There is certainly a pleasure in casting 
the eye over’ these signs of rustic wealth; and when 
the shades of evening fall around, in seeing, within 
the lowly cottage window, the lighted hearth and the 
blazing fire giving token that the evening meal is in 
the act of preparation. 

But in these rambling observations on “ Autumn’s 
pleasant weather,”’ I am forgetting my usual direc- 
tions to the horticulturist. Let us see what that capi- 
tal authority, ‘‘Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard and 
Kitchen Garden,” says on the subject :— 7 


GARDENING FOR OCTOBER. ; ; 
Trench and prepare borders and quarters, and trans- 
plant fruit-trees against the walls, and standards and 
dwarfs in orchards; open-quarters and borders in the 
fruit garden. Plumsand cherries, planted out at this 
time, will make fresh roots during the autumn and 
milder part of the winter, and grow with much more 
vigour when headed down in the spring, than those 
planted out a month or more afterwards. Plant out 
cuttings of gooseberries and currants. In order to 
keep some of the more valuable apples in a perfect 
state to a late period of the season, they should hang 
till they can be readily detached from the tree. They 
should then be placed in casks or boxes, as they are 
gathered, beginning with a layer of thoroughly dry 
pit sand in the bottom, then a layer of apples, placed 
close to each other, then another layer of sand, just 
sufficient to cover the fruit, and no more; and so con- 
tinuing alternately, till the cask or box is ful), finish- 
ing with a covering of sand. These should be placed 
in the fruit-room, where they may remain undis- 
turbed till the others of the same kind, kept on the 
shelves, are nearly done. This method has been 
practised many years ago. I have myself, as well as 
several of my friends, adopted it for several years, and 
found it an excellent one. The windows of the fruit- 
room should be furnished with inside shutters, and 
kept closed, as it is found fruit keeps longer and bet- 
ter thus than when exposed to the light. Plant out 
strawberries where they are finally to remain.” 
In the kitchen garden, transplant cauliflowers and 
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early purple broccoli under frames and hand-glasses. 
Plant out cabbages, garlic, rocumbole, and shallots. 
Tie up endive, and earth up cardoons and celery. 
Lay up carrots, potatoes, and red beet, for winter use. 
Make up mushroom beds, which have been omitted 
the last month. Clear the beds of aromatic plants 
from weeds, and let them have the winter’s dressing. 
Where forced asparagus is required for use in winter, 
hotbeds may now begin to be made for gathering the 
first crop in November or December. 


DREAMING. 
THE full operation of a gloomy temperament is now 
to be perceived only by looking back to the ages when 
no such correctives as the influence of general intelli- 
gence and public opinion existed. Men then regu- 
lated their conduct wholly in conformity to portents, 
dreams, and other supposed indications of the will of 
the gods. They did not consider whether their en- 
terprises were such as entitled them to the favourable 
regard of a just Deity, but strove, by rivalling each 
other in the magnificence of their offerings and sacri- 
fices, to bribe over to their side the rulers of mortal 
destiny. This is the point to which all superstition 
tends. When a fanatical gloom has diffused itself over 
the whole face of society, the notions of right and 
wroug are lost in the paramount doctrine of fatalism ; 
the fear of retribution is next thrown off, and by de- 
grees men come to believe that even their gods are 
venal. In our own times, though the stream of civi- 
lisation flows pure and strong, there are many portions 
of society which, like the lagoons of a river, are not 
kept in motion at all, or but in a lesser degree, by the 
energy which pours along in the main current. There 
—among isolated individuals and communities— 
gloomy ideas are cherished. There the hypochondriac 
fancies, that are kept in restraint by intercourse with 
the world, and the disposition to which it is even of 
use to society, as tending to moderate the opposite ex- 
treme of reckless levity, luxuriate in their growth, and 
by degrees overshadow the whole faculties of the mind. 
Regulated only by the impulses of a dark superstition, 
the temper becomes at least variable—often habitually 


sullen; if bad passions are not in every case engen-. 


dered, the equable flow of the benevolent affections is 
disturbed, and social life is either entirely embittered, 
or its enjoyments are rendered casual and precarious. 

It is wisely ordered that abrupt turns should some- 
times occur in human affairs, to remind us that they 
are under divine government. But the lessons thus 
conveyed have often been perverted by enthusiasts, 
ever upon the watch to discover what they term parti- 
cular providences, thereby encouraging the unreflect- 
ing to believe that the Creator bestows upon his works 
only an occasional superintendence. Unusual occur- 
rences, in place of affording examples of deviation 
from the laws of nature, would, if calmly inquired 
into, and properly understood, only bring the unerring 
regularity of thesé laws more distinctly into view. 
The law of gravity acts with more obvious force in 
precipitating water over the face of a rock, than in 
making the stream glide smoothly downa gentle slope; 
but it is, nevertheless, the same law. 
the Governor of the universe is displayed as much in 
the regulation of its minutest, as of its most magni- 
ficent arrangements—as well in things which fall under 
our daily observation, as in those which we witness 
only once in our lives. But we have become familiar 
with some of the modes in which His power is mani- 
fested, and these we ascribe to the common course of 
nature; while unusual phenomena strike us with as- 
tonishment, the first impulse of whichis to invest them 
with a miraculous character. In walking across the 
fields, we have been so much accustomed to contem- 
plate the harvest as in some way indebted to man for 
the aspect it wears, that our thoughts seldom revert 
to the Prime Mover of all; the wild plants, also, that 
are well known, attract little attention; but if our 
walk stretch beyond its usual limits, the simplest herb 
catches our eye: we stop, call our companions to ad- 
mire it, and exclaim, ‘How strange itis!” Yet a 
little reflection should teach us that it is not more 
strange than those others which, but a short time be- 
fore, we carelessly pronounced to have sprung up ac- 
cording to the common course of nature—it draws its 
nourishment from the soil by a process not more mi- 
nutely adapted to its necessities. Our admiration 
becomes awe when we meet with a production not ana- 
logous to any with which we were befure acquainted 
—we call it not only strange, but miraculous. Thus 
many of the appearances of nature, now understood 
to proceed from esta!lished laws, were in former times 
viewed with fear and trembling, as instances in which 
the Divine Being interrupted the laws of nature, in 
order to give a demonstration of his power indepen- 
dent of theselaws. Hence the manifold prodigies that 
appalled the heathen, and that long continued to appal 
Christians. 

But it is not concerning physical objects alone that 
we argue in this incongruous way: A man shall jog 
on in the ordinary routine of life for years, and though 
he acknowledges in general a superintending provi- 
dence, yet he still looks upon himself as the principal 
disposer of the affairs around him; but when some 
sudden and unexpected change comes, that interrupts 
his plans, and makes it undeniably plain to him that 
he has not the complete control of his uwn fortunes, 
he says ** The hand of God is here!” as if that thing, 
and no other, happened under the superintendence of 
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the Deity. Another man shall go on forming schemes 
and pursuing«trains of reasoning from day to day, and 
never think more of the matter than if he were driv- 
ing round a wheel framed by his own hands; while, 
if he be agitated by a nightly vision, he employs much 
consideration to determine by intercourse with what 
angel, malignant or benign, his sleep was troubled ; 
he takes to himself the whole credit of the sound and 
perfect exercise of his faculties ; but when their opera- 
tions are irregular and inefficient, he must needs have 
it that a being of greater power and knowledge than 
himself has had the management of them—into con- 
clusions so contradictory are we betrayed by the pro- 
pensity to wonder, which saves the trouble of reflection 
and examination in the meantime, but surrounds 
simple things with an entrenchment of perplexities, 
which it takes many ages for the slow axe of reason 
to clear away. 

Persons truly devout, perhaps, but deficient insound 
judgment, have contributed not a little to bring to full 
growth the seeds of superstition, for which, as we have 
just seen, the human mind affords a soil so favourable. 
If the detection of a crime follow a dream, for example, 
such persons are fond of remarking, that though the 
guilty may escape for a time, the eye of a just God is 
upon him, and where human means fail, will bring the 
wickedness to light in his own good time and way ; and 
if an explanation be offered which does away with the 
idea of supernatural interpositions, they call it an 
attempt to weaken the force of the warning. So far, 
however, is this from being the case, that the warn- 
ing is greatly strengthened when it can. be shown that 
guilt has been discovered without any departure from 
the usual course of events There are not so many 
instances of crimes brought to light by what ap- 
peared to be supernatural means as to produce a 
salutary fear in the vicious; and if any single in- 
stance were added to the rest, it would not much 
increase their weight: but when we see it ordered, 
in the common course of human affairs, that vice 
almost invariably draws after it its own punishment, 
the effect of such a conviction in repressing crime 
must be very powerful. Here, then, is an arrange- 
ment which imposes a continual check upon the evil 
passions—a check which must be weakened as often as 
the arrangement is represented to be ineffectual, while 
the occasional instances of direct vengeance from 
heaven would only substitute an occasional restraint. 
It is as if a peaceful nation were separated from a pre- 
datory tribe by a river known to be unfordable, and 
some persons, not thinking this protection sufficient, 
were to propose to turn its waters from this course, 
and to supply their place by 2 stream not so large, but 
with which they might frighten their warlike neigh- 
bours, by telling them that it was liable now and then 
to overwhelming floods. The following is an instance 
of a crime brought to light by a dream—a particular 
examination of which will more fully elucidate the 
opinion above expressed :—— 

Maria Marten, aged twenty-five, daughter of a 
molecatcher at Polstead, Suffolk, formed an impru- 
dent connection with Williara Corder, son of a neigh- 
bouring farmer; he frequently visited her at her 
father’s, and at last persuaded her to leave home with 
him, on the 19th of May 1827, to go to Ipswich to be 
married. To deceive the neighbours, she put on a 
man’s dress, intending to resume her own at a place 
called the Red Barn, on the farm belonging to Corder’s 
mother. It was about twelve o’clock at noon when 
they left her father’s, Mari: going out by one door 
and Corder by another, to avuid attracting attention ; 
and having met some distance off, they proceeded to- 
gether towards the barn. Corder had a gun with him, 
and, before leaving the cottage, Maria asked, in the 
hearing of her mother, “Is this gun loaded, William ?”’ 
to which he replied, ‘‘ Yes.” Some days after, Corder 
came to Polstead alone, and, when questioned by the 
girl’s parents, said the marriage had not yet taken 
place, because he conld not bring her home without 
displeasing his relations, but that he had left her in a 
place of safety, and hoped to make an arrangement for 
the wedding, and for bringing her home in six weeks ; 
he added, that Maria’s sister might wear her clothes, 
for she would not want them again. On the mother’s 
inquiring, some time after, why her daughter never 
wrote, he made the excuse that she was unaccus- 
tomed to use the pen, and delayed a task which was 
irksome. ‘To the neighbours, who asked what he 
had done with his partner, he answered, that she 
was in a place where he could go to her whenever 
he liked. In a short time, Corder’s health became 
impaired, and, in accordance with real or pretended 
medical advice, ke expressed an intention of going 
abroad. Accordingly, he left home in September, 
having previously shown great anxiety to have the 
Red Barn well filled, and himself assisted to store 
grain into it. Subsequently to this, letters from 
him were received, both by his own relations and the 
Martens. In one to the girl's father, he said she was 
now his wife, and complained, as if by her desire, that 
a letter of her’s had not been answered; in another 
letter, he gave an account of having made at the post- 
office an investigation concerning the miscarriage of 
Maria’sletter. These letters of Corder’s showed that, 
in place of going to the Continent, he had remained 
in London. In the meantime, suspicions began to be 
entertained by the young woman’s parents—Corder’s 
conduct was so variable, and he made so many pre- 
texts without substantiating them. Strange surmises 
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also ran among the neighbours. Thomas Marten, 
Maria’s brother, recollected as an unaccountable cir- 
cumstance, that about three o’clock in the afternoon of 
‘the day when his sister went off, he had seen Corder 
walking across a field in the direction of the Red 
Barn, with a pickaxe over his shoulder, when it was 
reasonable to suppose he should have been at a dis- 
tance from that neighbourhood. All these things con- 
curred to disturb the family; and their alarm was 
brought to its height by the mother dreaming three 
successive nights that her daughter had been mur- 
dered, and buried in the Red Barn. Upon this, she 
insisted that the floor should be taken up, and search 
made. This was done by the father and others on the 
19th of April 1828, and a sack was discovered con- 
taining a female corpse, not so much decayed but that 
marks of violence were perceptible. The body was 
identified as that of Maria Marten, by the want of 
two teeth, one on the left side of the upper jaw, and 
the other on the right side of the lower jaw. 
had married in the interval, and lived apparently 
happy. He was apprehended at Ealing, in Essex, 
condemned upon circumstantial evidence, confessed 
the murder while in prison under sentence, aid was 
executed in August 1828. 

When a story like this is told, the multitude take 
hold of only apart of it. ‘ Here was a horrible mur- 
der,” they say, ‘disclosed in a wonderful manner. 
A mother dreamt that her daughter had been made 
away with, and buried in a particular spot; and 
search being made, the remains were found in the 
exact situation pointed out in thevision.” This part 
of the facts passes from mouth to mouth, and is heard 
every where with superstitious amazement. It is 

true as far as it goes, but is propagated with a false 
inference ; for to say that Corder was brought to pu- 
nishment by supernatura! means, presupposes an ab- 
sence of all the circumstances which might have led 
to the discovery of his crime in an ordinary way. 
Now, the narrative has purposely been given at con- 
siderable length, to show that they were all present: 
there were strong grounds for suspicion, so strong that 
the suspicion was not confined to the girl’s own fa- 
mily, but was common to them with the neighbours ; 
and the dream was nothing else than a repetition of 
the mother’s waking fears. The circumstance of Cor- 
der being the young woman’s second seducer—the 
dissatisfaction of his friends with the proposed match 
—his being above her rank—were all antecedent pre- 
sumptions that he would avoid the connection if he 
could; next followed a train of direct presumptions 
that he had rid himself of her claims upon him by 
desperate means. He conducted her toa lonely place, 
the fit scene of a murder, having with him a loaded 
gun, the ready means of perpetrating it; he was seen 
afterwards, when he ought to have been at a great dis- 
tance off, proceeding towards the Red Barn, with a 
spade, the necessary-implement for concealing a deed 
of blood. And his subsequent conduct added a series 
of accessary presumptions; his return to the village 
without his companion ; the vague manner in which 
he accounted fur her absence; his departure from the 
neighbourhood ; the precaution of filling the barn with 
_grain; the inconsistency of his remaining in London 
after pretending that it was necessary for his health 
to proceed to the Continent; the pretences by which 
he endeavoured, when the parents were not pressing 
him, to make them believe he was married to their 
daughter, while if it had been the case, the proof 
might have been given without any effort. All this 
formed a body of evidence so conclusive, that a magis- 
trate, if it had been laid before him, would ismme- 
diately have issued a warrant for the apprehension of 
Corder. It may appear surprising that the parents 
should have so long remained insensible to the force 
of such pregnant suspicions; but some are so little 
accustomed to exercise their judgment, that convic- 
tion Cannot be produced in their minds, until impressed 
by the vivid touches of imagination. Where the ob- 
tuseness of the one faculty, however, is extreme, the 
operation of the other is proportionably active—a 
law of nature which leaves the evil-doer no security 
from protection, whether his practices be carried on 
against the intelligent or the ignorant portion of the 
community. 

The dream just detailed was without doubt the 
immediate cause of the murder being discovered ; but 
then the dream, instead of having a miraculous origin, 
was the natural consequence of the mother’s fears: 
the discovery therefore took place as much according 
to the ordinary course of events as if no dream had 
intervened. ‘The same sort of explanation is appli- 
cable to another set of dreams, through which it is 
sometimes alleged that innocent persons have been 
miraculously rescued from impending danger, though 
the parties might, for the most part, have hit upon 
the necessary precautions equally well without a 
dream, if they had attended to the suggestions of 
ordinary prudence. This will be made sufliciently 
obvious by the following instance :— 

In Queen Mary’s time, Mr John Rough, a Scots- 
man, the’minister, and Cutbert Symson, the deacon, 
of a secret congregation of Protestants in London, 
were burnt in Smithfield, Rough on the 22d of Decem- 
ber 1557, and Symson on the 28th of March 1588, 
both having been apprehended, in consequence of the 
information of a pretended friend, on the third Sun- 
day of Advent, in the first mentioned year. ‘“ The 
Friday, at night,” says Fox, in his Acts and Monu- 
ments of Martyrs, vol. ii. p. 1843, edit, 1610, * before 
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Maister Rough was taken, being in his bed, he dreamt 
that he saw two of the guard leading Cutbert Sym- 
son, and that he had the book about him wherein 
were written the names of all them which were of the 
congregation ; whereupon, being sore troubled, he 
awaked, and called his wife, saying, ‘ Kate, strike 
light; for I am much troubled with my brother Cut- 
‘bert this night.” When she had so done, he gave 
himself to read in his book awhile, and then, feeling 
sleep to come upon him, he put out the candle, and 
so gave himself again to rest. Being asleep, he dreamt 
the like dream again, and, awaked therewith, he said, 
‘Oh, Kate, my brother Cutbert is gone !’—so they 
lighted a candle again, and rose. And asthe said Mr 
Rough was making him ready to go to Cutbert to see 
how he did, in the meantime the said Cutbert came 
in, with the book containing the names and accounts 
of the congregation. Whom when Maister Rough had 
seen, he said, ‘ Brother Cutbert, ye are welcome, for 
I have been sore with you this night ;’ and so told 
him his dream. After he had done so, he willed him 
to lay the book away from him, and to carry it no 
more about him: unto which Cutbert answered he 
would not so do; for dreams, he said, were but phan- 
tasies, and not to be credited. Then Mr Rough 
straitly charged him in the name of the Lord to doit ; 
whereupon the said Cutbert took such notes out of the 
book as he had willed him to do, and immediately 
left the book with Mr Rough’s wife.” 

If there had been no reason to fear either that Sym- 
son might be apprehended, or that the book, if found 
upon him, would involve others in his misfortune, it 
might have been plausibly alleged that Mr Rough’s 
dream was a miraculous warning from heaven; but 
when the Protestants daily saw victims dragged to the 
stake, and lived in constant alarm on their own ac- 
count, not much reflection was necessary to show the 
danger of any one of them, but especially an office- 
bearer, so much more exposed than others to the risk 
of being seized, keeping in his house, or carrying about 
his person, a list of his brethren. The only matter of 
surprise in this case is, not that the dream took 
place, but that a practice so unadvised as that which 
caused the dream should have been persisted in by 
persons whom, from the situation they occupied, and 
the difficulty of the times, one would expect to have 
been not deficient in discretion. 

In both of these instances the dream was evidently 
suggested by a train of thought which the circum- 
stances in which the parties were placed unavoidably 
forced upon them. ‘They were no further miraculous, 
therefore, than any of the other ordinary operations of 
the mind. Let us not, however, be misunderstood on 
this subject. So far from refusing toadmit that human 
affairs are controlled by a superintending Providence, 
we would have people acknowledge its consTANT 
presence in ALL, and not by describing a few Parri- 
CULAR Cases as miraculous induce a belief that it is 
only casuaL. Nor, by limiting the number of mira- 
cles to those that are undeniably such, do we appre- 
hend that the evidences of divine power are in the least 
diminished. On the contrary, the maintenance of the 
laws which regulate the universe, demonstrate the 
presence of all-sufficient wisdom much more clearly 
than an occasional interruption of these laws, or de- 
viation from them. The feeding oi the Israelites in 
the wilderness with manna from heaven was a great 
and undoubted act of benevolent omnipotence; but 
how much greater is the sustaining of the myriads of 
human beings who have existed upon the face of the 
globe before and after that time, by a system ensuring 
the periodical renewal of the fruits of the earth, so 
that a few handfuls of scattered seed multiply to an 
extraordinary degree, and the ‘‘ fields stand so thick 
with corn that they laugh and sing !” 


FIGHTING FITZGERALD. 
THE way in which this noted bully forced his way 
into Brookes’s Club was truly ludicrous. He applied 
to Admiral Keith Stewart to propose him as a can- 
didate ; and the worthy admiral well knowing that he 
must fight or comply with his request, chose the latter 
alternative. Accordingly, on the night in which the 
balloting was to take place (which was only a mere 


form in this case, for even Keith Stewart himself had | 


resolved to blackball him), the duellist accompanied 
the admiral to St James’s Street, and waited in the 
room below whilst the suffrages were taken, in order 
to know the issue. 

The ballot was soon over; for without hesitation 
each member threw a black ball : and when the scru- 
tiny took place, the company were not a little amazed 
to find nut even one white one among the number. 
However, the point of rejection being carried nem. 
con., the grand affair now was, as to which of the 
members had the hardihood to announce the same to 
the expectant candidate. No one would undertake 
the office, for the announcement was sure to produce a 
challenge ; and a duel with Fighting Fitzgerald had 
in almost every case been fatal to his opponent. ‘The 
general opinion, however, was, that the proposer, 
Admiral Stewart, should convey the intelligence, and 
that in as polite terms as possible; but the admiral, 
who was certainly on all occasions a very gallant ofli- 
cer, was not inclined to go on any such embassy. 

“No, gentlemen,” said he; ‘* I proposed the fellow, 
because I knew you would not admithim; but I have 
no inclination to risk my life against that of a mad- 
man.” 


“ But, admiral,” replied the Duke of Devonshire, 
“there being no white ball in the box, he must know 
that you have blackballed him as wellas the rest; and 
he is sure to call you out, at all events.” 

This was a poser for the poor admiral, who sat 
silent for a few seconds, amidst the half-suppressed 
titter of the members. At length, joing in the 
laugh against himself, he exclaimed, ‘“ Upon my 
soul, a pleasant joke I’ve got into. Hang the fel- 
low. No matter. I won’t go. Let the waiter tell 
him there was one black ball, and that his name 
must be put up again, if he wishes it.” This plan ap- 
peared so judicious, that all concurred in its propriety. 
Accordingly, the waiter was in a few minutes after dis- 
patched on the mission. In the meantime, Mr Fitz- 
gerald showed evident symptoms of impatience at 
being kept so long from his “dear friends’ above 
stairs, and frequently rang the bell to know the state 
of the poll. On the first occasion, he thus addressed 
the waiter who answered his summons—‘ Come here, 
my tight little fellow: Do you know if I am chose 

et?” 

“T really can’t say, sir,” replied the young man ; 
“but I'll see.” ‘‘ There’s a nice littleman. Bequick, 
d’ye see; and Ill give you sixpence when you come 
with the good news.” 

Away went the Jittle man, but he was in no hurry 
to come back; for he, as well as his fellows, were 
sufficiently aware of Fitzgerald’s violent temper, and 
wished to come in contact with him as seldom as pos- 
sible. The bell rang again; and to another waiter 
the impatient candidate put the same question—“ Am 
I chose yet, waither2” ‘* The balloting is not over 
yet, sir,” replied the man. ‘ Not over yet !” exclaimed 
Fitzgerald ; “‘but, sure, there is no use for balloting 
at all, when my dear friends are all unanimous for me 
tocomein. Run, my man, and let me know how they 
are getting on.” 

After the lapse of another quarter of an hour, the 
bell was rung so violently as to produce a contest 
among the poor servants as to whose turn it was next 
to visit the lion in his den; and Mr Brookes, seeing 
no alternative but resolution, took the message from 
the waiter, who was descending the staircase, and 
boldly entered the room, with a coffee equipage in his 
hand. “ Did you call for coffee, sir ?” said Mr Brookes 
smartly. 

‘‘Confound your coffee, sir ! and you too,” answered 
Mr Fitzgerald, in a voice which made the host’s blood 
curdle in his veins. ‘ I want to know, sur, and-that 
without one moment’s delay, sur, if I am chose yet?” 

“Oh, sir,” replied Mr Brookes, who trembled from 
head to foot, but attempted to smile away the appear- 
ance of fear, ‘I beg your pardon, sir; but I was just 
coming to announce to you, sir—with Admiral Stew- 
art’s compliments, sir—that unfortunately there was 
one black ball in the box, sir; and, consequently, by 
the rules of the club, sir, no candidate can be admitted 
without a new election, sir, which cannot take place, 
by the standing regulations of the club, sir, until one 
month from this time, sir.’ 

During this address, Fitzgerald’s irascibility ap- 
peared to undergo considerable mollijication ; and at 
its conclusion, the terrified landlord was not a little 
surprised and pleased to find his guest shake him by 
the hand, which he squeezed heartily between his two, 
saying, ‘My dear Mr Brookes, Z’m chose! and I give 
you much joy; for I warrant ye’ll find me the best 
customer in your house. But there must be a small 
matter of mistake in my election; and as I should 
not wish‘to be so ungenteel as to take my sate among 
my dear friends above stairs, until that mistake is 
rectified, you’ll just step up and make my compliments 
to the gentlemen, and say, as it is only a mistake of 
one black ball, they will be so: good as to waive all 
ceremony on my account, and proceed to re-elect their 
humble servant without any more delay at all. So 
now, my dear Mr Brookes, you may put down the 
coffee; and I’ll be drinking it while the new election 
is going on.” ié 

Away went Mr Brookes, glad enough to escape with 
whole bones, for this time at least. On announcing 
the purport of his errand to the assembly above stairs, 
many of the members were panic-struck; for they 
clearly foresaw that some disagreeable circumstance 
was likely to be the finale of the farce which they had 
been playing. Mr Brookes stood silent for some mi-« 
nutes waiting for an answer, while several of the 
members whispered and laughed in groups, at the 
ludicrous figure which they all cut. At length the 
Earl of March (afterwards Duke of Queensberry) said 
aloud, “ Try the effect of two black balls. D—n his 
Irish impudence; if two balls don’t take effect upon 
him, I don’t know what will.” This proposition met 
with unanimous approbation, and Mr Brookes way 
ordered to communicate accordingly. ; 

On re-entering the waiting-room, Mr Fitzgerald 
rose hastily from his chair, and seizing him by the hand, 
eagerly inquired, ‘‘ Have they elected me right now, 
Mr Brookes ?” “I hope no offence, Mr Fitzgerald,” 
said the landlord; “but I am sorry to inform you 
that the result of the second balloting is, that ¢wo 
blackballs were dropped in, sir.” 

“Oh, then,” exclaimed Fitzgerald, ‘there’s now 
two mistakes, instead of one. Go back, my dear 
friend, and tell the honourable members that it is a 
very uncivil thing to keep a gentleman waiting be- 
low stairs, with no one to keep him company but him- 
self, whilst they are enjoying themselves with their 
champaigne, and their cards, and their tokay, up above. 
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Yell them to try again, and I hope they will have bet- 
ter luck this time, and make no more mistakes, be- 
cause it’s getting late, and I won't be chose to-night at 
all. So now, Mr Brookes, be off with yourself, and 
dave the door open till I see what dispatch you'll make.” 

Away went Mr Brookes for the last time. On an- 
nouncing his unwelcome errand, every one saw that 
palliative measures only prolonged the dilemma ; and 
General Fitzpatrick proposed that Brookes should tell 
nim, ‘* His cause was hopeless, for that he was élack- 
balled ail over from head to foot, and it was hoped by 
all the members that Mr Fitzgerald would not persist 
in thrusting himself into society where his company 
was declined.” This message, it was generally be- 
lieved, would prove a sickener, as it certainly would 
have done to any other candidate under similar cir- 
cumstances. Not so, however, to Fitzgerald, who no 
sooner heard the purport of it than he exclaimed, 
- “Oh, I perceive itis a mistake altogether, Mr Brookes, 
and I must see to the rectifying of it myself; there’s 
nothing like daling with principals, and so I'l] step up 
at once, and put the thing to rights without any more 
unnecessary delay.” _ 

In spite of Mr Brookes’s remonstrance that his en- 
trance into the clubroom was against all rule and 
etiquette, Fitzgerald found his way up stairs, threat- 
ening to throw the landlord over the banister for en- 
deavouring to stop him. He entered the room without 
any farther ceremony than a bow, sayiag to the mem- 
bers, who indignantly rose up at this most unexpected 
intrusion, *“‘ Your servant, gentlemen ; I beg you will 
be sated.” , 

Walking up to the fireplace, he thus addressed Ad- 
miral Stewart :—‘‘ So, my dear Admiral, Mr Brookes 
informs me that I have been elected three times.”’ 
“© You have been balloted for, Mr Fitzgerald; but I 
am sorry to say you have not been chosen,” said Stew- 
art. ‘* Well, then,” replied the duellist, “ did you 
blackball me?” ‘ Why, good sir,” answered the ad- 
miral, ‘““how could you suppose such a thing ?”’ ‘* Oh, 
I supposed no such thing, my dear fellow; I onl 
want to know who it was that dropped the blackballs 
in by accident, as it were.” 

Fitzgerald now went up to each individual member, 
and put the question seriatim, ‘‘ Did you blackball me, 
sur?’ until he made the round of the whole club; 
and it. may well be supposed that in every case he ob- 
tained a similar answer to that of the admiral. When 
he had finished his inquisition, he thus addressed the 
whole body, who preserved as dead and dread a silence 
as the urchins at a parish school do on a Saturday, 
when the pedagogue orders half a score of them to be 
Aorsed for neglecting their catechism, which they have 
to repeat to the parson on Sunday;—“‘ You see, gen- 
tlemen, thitas none of ye have blackballed me, J 
must be chose; and it is Misther Brockes that has 
made the mistake. But I was convinced of it from 
the beginning; and I am only sorry that so much 
time has been lost as to prevent honourable gentle- 
men from enjoying each other’s good company sooner. 
Waither ! come here, you raskal, and bring me a bot- 
tle of champaigne, till I drink long life to the club, 
and wish them joy of their unanimous election of a 
rael gentleman by father and mother, and—” This part 
of Fitzgerald’s address excited the risible muscles of 
every one present; but he soon restored them to their 
former lugubrious position, by casting around him a 
ferocious look, and saying ina voice like thunder, 
* And who never missed his man! Go for the cham- 
paigne, waither ; and, d’ye hear, sur, tell your masthur 
—Masthur Brookes that is—not to make any more 
mistakes about black balls; for though it is below a 
gentleman to call him out, I will find other manes of 
giving him a bagful of broken bones !” 

The members now saw there was nothing for it but 
to send the intruder to Coventry, which they appeared 
to do by tacit agreement; for when Admiral Stewart 
departed, which he did almost immediately, Mr Fitz- 
gerald found himself completely cut by all “his dear 
friends.” The gentlemen now formed themselves into 
groups at the several whist-tables; and no one chose 
to reply to his observations, nor:-to return even a nod 
to the toasts and healths which he drank whilst dis- 
cussing bottles of the sparkling liquor, which the ter- 
rified waiter placed before himinsuccession. Atlength, 
finding that no one would communicate with him in 
either kind—either for drinking or for fighting—he 
arose, and making alow bow, took his leave as fol. 
lows :—‘“‘ Gentlemen, I bid you all good night ; and I 
am very glad to find ye so sociable; 1’ll take care to 
come earlier next night, and we’ll have a little more 
of it.” 

The departure of this bully was a great relief to 
every one present, for the restraint caused by his va- 
pouring and insolent behaviour was most intolerable. 
The conversation immediately became general; and 
it was unanimously agreed that half-a-dozen stout con- 
stables should be in waiting the next evening to lay 
him by the heels, and bear him off to the watch-house, 
if he attempted again tointrude. Of some such mea- 
sure Fitzgerald seemed to be aware; for he never 
showed himself at Brookes’s again, though he boasted 
every where that he had been unanimously chosen a 
member of the club ! Z 

-The writer trusts that none of his readers are im- 
pressed with the idea that want of personal courage 
on the part of any member contributed in the smallest 
degree to prevent Fitzgerald from being kicked out of 
the society into which he had so unwarrantably thrust 
himself ; more particularly when he considers that the 


whole affair was so eccentric as to create mirth, rather 
than a desire to effect chastisement ; aud that many, 
particularly the junior members, had no small curio- 
sity to witness the termination of an adventure so im- 
pudently and so ludicrously carried on. But, these 
considerations apart, it is not to be supposed that men 
whose courage on ordinary occasions might easily be 
“screwed up to the sticking point,” should be very 
ready, as Admiral Stewart expressed it, ‘to risk their 
lives against that of a madman.” Moreover, in ad- 
dition to the well-founded and rational dislike which 
many men have to duelling, family considerations 
and a natural love of life were sufficient to deter any 
man of sense from encountering the fighting Fitz- 
gerald either with sword or pistol; for, being really 
agood swordsman and marksman, and being accounted 
almost invulnerable in his own person, the result of a 
combat with him ceased to be an affair of chance, but 
amounted toa dead certainty. Is it surprising, then, 
that no gentleman should have had the hardihood to 
espouse the cause of ail, by throwing away his own 
life on the desperate chance of overcoming a professed 
bully ? 

To the foregoing account of the notorious Fitz- 
gerald, given in the work entitled ‘ the Clubs of Lon- 
don,” we may add, that at a subsequent period he 
fought a duel, as it happened, with swords, when he 
was fully detected in wearing armour beneath his clothes, 
which accounted at once for his extraordinary bold- 
ness. This discovery blasted his reputation. He be- 
took himself to Ireland, where with a band of asso- 
ciates he waylaid and shot a gentleman in cold blood ; 
he resisted all civil force in capturing him; his house 
was at last seized by a military party, after a regular 
bombardment; he was taken, tried, and condemned ; 
and finished his atrocious career, in the cowardly and 
most miserable plight, on the common gallows. 


ST CRISPIN AND THE SHOEMAKERS. 
** Cobblers from Crispin boast their publie spirit, 
And all are upright, downright men of merit.” 
THE most curious relics of the pageants of a past 
age, still exhibited in our streets in public processions, 
is that of King Crispin and his gaudy retinue. Many 
of the beholders, however, are ignorant of the origin 
of so remarkable an exhibition, which indeed is re- 
ferable to times exceedingly remote. Crispin and 
Crispianus, according to the tradition, were brethren, 
and born at Rome, from which city they travelled to 
Soissons, in France, for the purpose of propagating 
Christianity, in the year 303. ‘It seems these pious 
pilgrims were of anoble disposition; and in order that 
they might not be chargeable to others for their main- 
tenance, they exercised the trade of shoemakers, which 
it is believed they learned on purpose. Crispin and 
his brother were unfortunate in their apostolical ca- 
reer; they were seized by the governor of Soissons, 
and were inhumanely beheaded. In consequence of 
their piety, and the nature of their profession, they 
were hence chosen to be the titular saints of the shoe- 
makers, whose occupation has since been designated as 
the genile craft. At what period the shoemakers first 
began to form themselves into societies, and to observe 
the festival of these sainted personages, does not ap- 
pear; it is natural enough to suppose that the cele- 
brity of Crispin and Crispianus would confer.on the 
day and place of their martyrdom an honour which 
they who wrought at the same occupation would wish 
to record and celebrate. Be this as it may, it is cer- 
tain that the memory of the above saints is honoured 
in the city of their decollation, where churches and 
other religious buildings are dedicated to “* St Crispin,” 
‘St Crispin the Greater,” ‘‘St Crispin the Less,” &c. 
In the Almanack, Crispin’s day is marked the 25th of 
October. In Shakspeare’s speech of Henry the Fifth, 
before the battle of Agincourt, the anniversary of Cris- 
pin is thus noticed :-— stp yis 
This day is called-the feast of Crispian: 
He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 
Will stand a-tip-toe when this day is named, , 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian— 
And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, 
From this day to the ending of the world. 
Among the various associations who have honoured 
St Crispin, are two pious societies in Paris (that is 
to say, if they have not perished amidst the wreck of 
the religious institutions in that unhappy city), with 
the titleof Freres Cordonniers, or brother shoemakers. 
They were established, by authority, about the middle 
of the sixteenth century; the one under the patronage 
of Crispin, and the other of Crispianus. : 
Shoemakers are legally called cordwainers, from 
Cordovan, a town and province in Spain, from whence 
the leather called cordovan was brought. The Latin 
appellation ofa shoemaker is Suror—a word rendered 
popular in this country by its application in a contemp- 
tuous sense to the members of this ancient profession. 
The oldest association of shoemakersin Britain is the 
Cordwainers’ Company in London, which was first 
associated by Heury the Fourth, in the year 1410, by 
the style of the Cordwainers’ and Cobblers’ Company ; 
the latter appellation not being a term of reproach, as 
it now is. ‘hey were afterwards incorporated by the 
title of ‘‘ Cordwainers” alone. In Edinburgh, and, 
we suppose, every Scottish royal burgh, companies of 
cordwainers were established by the Scottish sove- 
reigns, and remain constituted to the present day. 
Although there is little reason to doubt that the 
story we have given of Crispin and Crispianus has a 


foundation in fact, it has been told in a variety of 


ways; and the shoemakers themselves appear to be 


much more fond of styling Crispin a king than a 
saint ; and in some places they transform him, or one 
of his attendants, into an Indian prince. The pa- 
geants of Crispin in modern times, itmay be remarked, 
also vary in their character in different places, accord- 
ing, perhaps, to the fancy of the members of the gen- 
tle craft. Nowhere are these pageants enacted on such 
a scale of splendour as in Scotland, though it is chiefly 
on great occasions, as was witnessed in the celebration 
of a recent event of national importance, that the pro- 
cessions take place. In Edinburgh, a great expense is 
lavished on the dresses of the retinue of office-bearers 
of the prince, who among other officials has a cham. 
pion cased in armour, and mounted on horseback. 


THE MONKS OF NEWHALL. 

Mosr persons will have heard of the hospitality 
which was at one time exercised by the religious 
houses, prior tothe Reformation. When the country 
was in a rude state, the monasteries served as a species 
of inns for the use of weary travellers, with this dis- 
tinction, that they charged no price for their food and 
lodging. Atthe Reformation, all this was done away, 
by the monks themselves being reduced to a forlorn 
condition; yet we have to record a remarkable in~ 
stance of a semblance of the old hospitable custom be- 
ing continued, and which still continues in feeble 
operation. On the boundary of the counties of Edin- 
burgh and Peebles, and lying at the southern base of 
the Pentland Hills, there was once a rich conventual 
institution of Cistertian monks. They had a great 
deal of the adjacent lands in their possession ; some of 
which, till this day, are distinguished as having be- 
longed to the monks. Fortunately this religious body 
did not lavish their ample endowments on improper 
objects. Over atract of country, of many miles in ex- 
tent, they were alike renowned for their hospitality and 
piety. They were at that time, in this part of Scot- 
land, what the monks of St Bernard are in our own 
times. Their house was situated in the midst of a very 
wild region, yet far from being reclaimed. From the 
threshold of their monastery, the eye travelled over 
an apparently unlimited bleak morass, indented by ra- 
vines and hollows—that wilderness land, a great por- 
tion of which is known by the name of Pennycuik 
Moor. ‘To the west, this wretched district'extended 
almost as far as the banks of the Clyde. For the 
greater part of the year, the climate here is raw and 
pinching. In the winter it is exceedingly inclement. 
The good Cistertian monks, it may well be supposed, 
were seldom at a loss for objects whereupon to lavish 
their hospitality. At different places they established 
hospitals, or houses of refuge, at which refreshments 
were freely given to the passing traveller, who used 
them with becoming moderation, and warm lodgings 
for the night to persons overtaken by fatigue or dark- 
ness, in travelling over the waste. Besides these 
hospitals, or inns, there were two or three houses in 
which the sick and superannuated were attended to 
ona more permanent scale. For the farther security 
and comfort of the traveller, there were crosses reared 
beside little fonts of water on the sidesof the thorough- 
fares, which at once answered as landmarks in cases 
of deep snows, and as watering-places for catile. 

Every vestige is now gone of these edifices; and it 
is only in the course of agricuitural improvement that 
their sites can be accurately pointed out, from the 
foundations being turned up. The names of the places 
likewise fix the locality of the institutions of the Cis« 
tertians. ‘The modern mansion of Newhall is built 
on the site of the monastery, and different places in 
its neighbourhood are called ’Spital. Thus, there is 
the Fore ’Spital and the Back ’Spital, both now farm 
steadings. Likewise Monkhaugh, Monkrig, Monk- 
burn, and one place is still named Font-and-Cross. 
In confirmation of what has just been said of the an- 
cient hospitality of the ’Spitals, a custom has prevailed 


' from-time out of mind, at the Fore ’Spital, for giving 


shelter for a night to poor wayfarers. An outhouse, 
well furnished with straw, is devoted to this object ; 
and many is the occasion that, but for the beneficent 
though mean hospitality of the place, the poor beggar 
would have perished in this dismal territory. Few 
nights pass over, indeed, on which some houseless 
wanderers have not occasion to bless the kindly usages 
of the monks of Newhall. 


QUARRELLING OVER DRINK. 

Two generations have scarcely elapsed since the cus- 
tom of drinking deep, and taking deadly revenge for 
slight offences, produced very tragical events on the 
border, to which the custom of going armed to festive 
meetings contributed not a little. A minstrel who 
flourished about 1720, and is often talked of by the 
old people, happened to be performing before one of 
these parties, when they betook themselves to their 
swords. The cautious musician, accustomed to such 
scenes, dived beneath the table. A moment after, a 
man’s hand, struck off with a back-sword, fell beside 
him. Theminstrel secured it carefully in his pocket, as 
he would have done any other loose moveable; sagely 
observing, that ‘the owner wou'd miss it next morn- 
ing.’”? It is remarked of the inhabitants of Tweeddale, 
that they were exempt from this vicious practice of 
shedding blood at their orgies. It is said in praise of 
the inhabitants of that district, that ‘‘ when they fall 
in the humour of good fellowship, they use it as a ce- 
ment and bond of society, and not to ferment revenge, 
quarrels, and murders, which is usual in other coun- 
tries.” 
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COLUMN FOR MOTHERS. 
MorTueErs, especially those whoare inexperienced, often 
feel the want of some correct information for the guid- 
ance of the infants requiring their tenderest solicitude. 
On this, and every other topic connected with the 
management of a young family, we are furnished 
with much valuable information in the work en- 
titled {Domestic Duties, or Instructions to Young 
Marriéd Ladies, by Mrs William Parkes,” which we 
would particularly recommend to the perusal of our 
matrenly readers. Having been occasionally asked 
to give some details of this nature, we take the liberty 
of quoting from Mrs Parkes, who, we are informed, 
will be found a very safe and appropriate adviser. 

“It is a very common practice in monthly nurses” 
(says the authoress), ‘to keep an infant from its 
mother’s milk for two or three days after its birth; 
this is equally bad for the parent and child. The first 
milk which the child draws outactsas a purgative upon 
it, while its suckling keeps the parent’s breast soft and 
pliable, and brings the milk into the proper channel. 
For these reasons, the infant should be placed at the 
breast three or four times after its birth; and this 
should be repeated as often as the mother’s strength 
will permit it. When, however, there is a strong in- 
flammatory disposition in the mother, the early ap- 
plication of the child to the breast is insufficient to 
keep down the milk, and sore nipples is the con- 
sequence. If alady is to suckle her infant, the sooner 
it is applied to the breast the less chance there is of 
the nipples becoming sore ; but in some constitutions 
this will occur in spite of every precaution. In wash- 
ing an infant during the month, the water should be 
tepid; for water either too cold or too hot is equally 
injurious. ‘The whole body of the, infant, with the 
exception of the head, should be immersed in the 
water when it is washed. The nurse should in the 
morning have in readiness a basin of tepid water, a 
very soft sponge, and a fine soft towel. On her 
right hand should stand her basket, in which should 
be laid her dust-bag, containing powdered starch, a 
clean flannel band, and, in proper order beneath, all 
the other articles she will require in dressing the baby. 
The head, face, and throat, are then to be washed 
with the sponge, and to be dried with a soft linen 
towel. The starch powder may be used in those parts 
which appear at all tender, or likely to become chafed. 
Drving the skin well, when it has been wetted, is the 
best mode to prevent soreness. A careful nurse will 
endeavour to guard the organs of sense from any in- 
jury; such as exposing the eyes to a strong glare of 
light, or the ears uncovered to currents of air. 


At the end of the month, or even before that time, 
if the weather and other circumstances permit, gentle 
exercise is very desirable for the lying-in lady, and 
particularly if she suckle her baby; because whatever 
tends to give her health and strength, willrender her 
better able to perform that important duty. The of- 
fice of suckling is, I am very sorry to say, considered 
by many mothers as troublesome and irksome, and as 
depriving them of that freedom which is valuable to 
them for the purpose of amusement and dissipation. 
Unlessa woman can resolve to give herself upina great 
raeasure to the performance of this duty, conforming 
her habits, as much as the circumstances in which she 
is placed will permit, so as to enable her to discharge 
it in a manner beneficial at once to her baby and to 
herself, she had better abandon it altogether, and leave 
the maternal office to be supplied by a kind nurse. 
Thus, late hours, much dancing, frequent and long 
absence from her nursling, would render her a bad 
nurse, and consequently her child would be puny and 
delicate. In most cases health is promoted, and some- 
times established by suckling ; and in many instances 
constitutional diseases have been checked, if not en- 
tirely subdued by it. ‘This iscertainly a strong argu- 
ment in favour of the practice, life being a blessing to 
the healthy, but a burden to the diseased ; yet still 
more powerful inducements to maternal affections and 
solicitude are to be drawn from the hopes of securing 
not only present health to our offspring, but in esta- 
blishing in them sound and vigorous constitutions, 
which can scarcely be done by any less natural means 
of rearing them, 

The cry of aninfant ought never to be disregarded, 
as it is Nature’s voice, which speaks of some pain or 
suffering. Cries, however, are of differentkinds: for 
example, that of hunger may be soon known; it is 
short and wrangling ; but when the cry isa continued 
one, and the legs are drawn up, there must be pain. 
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In such a case as this, the breast must be administered ! 


ubtil the pain be removed. Warm bathing, gentle 
friction on the bowels, examination of the clothes, to 
ascertain whether any ligature is drawn too tight, 
should be first tried; and if the infant still appear to 
be in pain, a gentle aperient medicine should be ad- 
ministered. Powerful medicines should be given only 
by the advice of the medical attendant. The hiccough 
in young infants may be stopped either by a little 
finely powdered sugar laid on the tongue, or by put- 
ting the child to the breast for a few minutes. If the 
chests of infants are well covered, they will not be very 
liable to hiccough, as it is often caused by cold air af- 
fecting that part. 

The time of weaning an infant depends so much 
upon circumstances that no fixed period for so doing 
can be assigned. Sometimes a child may be heaithy 
and thriving, while its parent or nurse is weakly and 
delicate ; in which case the welfare of both requires 
the weaning to take place at a very early period ; but 
if, on the contrary, the child be delicate, and the pa- 
rent vigorous, it may be advisable to continue the 
suckling even for an unusual period. Whennothing, 
however, exists to demand a deviation from what is 
common, a child may generally be weaned without 
suffering inconvenience, at seven, eight, or nine 
months. Care should be taken not to begin weaning 
an infant when there are any untoward symptoms of 
dentition. In every case, weaning should be effected 
by degrees; and this not more on account of the in- 
fant than of the mother. Three or four weeks should 
be. devoted to the accomplishment of this point. 

As soon as the child’s strength will permit, it 
should be in gentle motion almost the whole of the 
day, excepting during the intervals necessary for its 
sleep and nourishment. A child of four months old 
should begin to spring in its nurse’s arms, to crow at 
the objects which attract its attention, and to grasp, 
though with imperfect vision, at the things beyond its 
reach. But how often have we seen the reverse! and 
have wished to have taken from the dull and indiffer- 
ent nurse the little being that has hung heavily upon 
her arms, while it looked around it with vacant stu- 
pidity. 

Children, unless they are ill, are generally ready 
to be pleased, particularly if they have not been per- 
mitted, by the neglect of their comfort, and for 
want of suitable amusement, to acquire the habit of 
fretful crying, which, besides being painful to hear, is 
most likely to end in forming a temper of confirmed 
fretfulness and discontent. It is an excellent art ina 
nursemaid to accustom children to amuse and occupy 
themselves, an art equally conducive to her comfort 
and their benefit. Ifshe thus preserve their good tem- 
per and her own, she will not find them often refrac- 
tory.”” Our accomplished authoress might here have 
added, that the plan of cramming children with food, 
or the fally worse practice of frightening them with 
looks or stories of a horrifying tendency, for the pur- 
pose of quieting them, are to the last degree impro- 
per, and should meet with the instantaneous reproba- 
tion of every sensible mother. Farther observations 
on the bringing up of children must be left till another 
opportunity. 


MIRKWOOD MERE. : 

[By sIk WALTER scorr. | 
Late, when the autumn evening fell 
On Mirkwood Mere’s romantic dell ; 
The lake returned, in chasten’d gleam, 
The purple cloud, the golden beam; 
Reflected in the erystal pool, 
Headland and bank lay fair and cool, 
The weather-tinted rock and tower, 
Each drooping tree, each fairy flower, 
So true, so soft, the mirror -gave,~ 
As if they lay beneath the waye, 
Secure from trouble, toil, and care— 
A world than earthly world more fair. 
But distant winds began to wake, 
And roused the Genius of the Lake! 
He heard the groaning of the oak, 
And donn’d at once his sable cloak, 
As warrior at the battle cry 
Invests him with his panoply ; 
Then, as the whirlwind nearer press’d, 
Began to shake his foamy crest 
Over furrow’d brow and blacken’d cheek, 
And bade his surge in thunder speak. 
In wild and broken eddies whirl’d, 
Flitted that fond ideal world ; 
And to the shore in tumult tost, 
The realms of fairy bliss were lost. 
Yet, with a stern delight and strange, 
I saw the spirit-stirring change ! 
As warr’d the wind with wave and wood, 
Upon the ruin’d tower I stood, ‘ 
And felt my heart more strangely bound, 
Responsive to the lofty sound. 
While joying in the mighty roar, 
I mournd that tranquil scene no more. 
So, on the idle dreams of youth 
Breaks the loud trumpet-call of Trurs, 
Bids each fair vision pass away, 
Like landscape on the lake that lay ; 
As fair, as flitting, and as frail, 
As that which fled the autumn gale; 
For ever dead to Faney’s eye 
Be each fair form that glided by ; 
While dreams of loye, and lady’s charms, 
Give place to honour and to arms! 


THE LAST WOLVES OF MORAY. 
Tue last wolves existing in this district had their den 
in a deep sandy ravine, under the Knock of Bre- 
Moray, a lofty mountain near the centre of the shire, 
near the source of the Burn of Newton. Two bro- 
thers, residing at the little place of Falkirk, boldly 
undertook to watch the old ones out, and to kill their 
young; and as every one had suffered more or less 
from their depredations, the excitement to learn the 
result of so perilous an enterprise was universal. 
Having seen the parent animals quit their den in 
search of prey, the one brother stationed himself as a 
sentinel to give the alarm in case the wolves should 
return, whilst the other threw off his plaid, and armed 
with his dfrk alone, crawled in to dispatch the eubs. 
He had not been long in the den when the wolves 
were seen by the watchman hastening back to the 
ravine. A sudden panic seized the wretched man, 
and he fled without giving the promised warning, and 
never stopped till he crossed the Divie, two miles off. 
There, conscience-stricken for his cowardice, he 
wounded himself in various places with his dirk; and 
on reaching Falkirk, he told the people, who eagerly 
collected to hear the result of the adventure, that the 
wolves had surprised them in the den, that his bro- 
ther was killed, and that he had miraculously escaped, 
wounded as he was. A shout of vengeance rent the, 
air; and each man catching up whatever weapon he 
could lay hands on, the whole gathering set out, deter- 
mined at all hazards to recover the mutilated remains _ 
of their friewd. But what was their astonishment, 
when, on reaching the Hill of Bogney, they beheld 
the mangled and bloody form of him whom they sup- 
posed dead, dragging itself towards them! Fora mo- 
ment they were awed by a superstitious fear ; but they 
soon learned the history of his escape. He had fonnd 
little difficulty in killing the cubs, and he was in the 
act.of making his way out, when the mouth of the 
hole was darkened, and the she-wolf was upon him. 
With a lucky thrust of his dirk he killed her at once ; 
but his contest with her grim companion was long and 
severe ; and although he fought in that narrow place, 
and from behind the body of the brute he had killed, 
he was nearly torn to pieces before he succeeded in de- 
priving his ferocious enemy of life. The indignation of 
the people against the dastard brother, on thus behold- 
ing his falsehood and cowardice made manifest, knew 
no bounds. They dragged him before the laird, who 
on hearing the case adjudged him to be forthwith 
hanged on the summit of the conical hill—a sentence 
that was immediately put in execution.—Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder’s Account of the Moray Floods. 


ANECDOTE OF PITT. 


He received the rudiments of education under the 
parental roof; and notwithstanding his delicate health 
prevented him from devoting more than half the usual 
time to study, his progress was so rapid that Lord 
Chatham, who assisted the Rev. Edward Wilson in 
instructing him, frequently expressed his firm convic- 
tion that the boy would one day increase the glory 
of the name of Pitt, for that he would be the first mam 
in the senate, whether in administration or not, and 
if a minister at all, that he would be premier. One 
evening, a member of parliament proposed taking the 
earl’s sons to hear an important debate in the House 
of Commons; but Lord Chatham would only suffer 
the elder, John, to go; ‘‘for,”’ said he, “if William 
hears any arguments of which he does not approve, 
he will rise to controvert them; and young as he is, 
he has not even in that able assembly many equals in 
knowledge, reasoning, and eloquence !”—Georgian 
Era. 


GIPSIES, THEIR FIRST APPEARANCE IN EUROPE, 

In 1400, the gipsies abounded in Hungary, Servia, 
Bulgaria, and Macedonia, and, shortly afterwards, 
were found scatte: ed through all the provinces of Italy, 
where the superstitious believed that the penance of 
wandering about fora term of seven years had been 
imposed on them by some supernatural agency. Here, 
they were known by the appellation of Zingani or 
Zingari, and in Saxony, in the year 1417, they were 
called “‘ Zigeni, or Zigeuni.”’ Aventine, too, mentions 
their arrival in Bavaria in 1411, and they then spread 
through Flanders and France, in which countries they 
were called Egyptians and Bohemians. In Spain, 
about the same period, they were termed Gittanos ; 
and shortly subsequent to this, they appeared in Eug- 
land under the name of gipsies.. ‘ 
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TAILORS. 
THERE are some things in this world which asto- 
nished me when I first opened my eyes upon it, and 
which I have never since been able to understand. 
One of these is the popular ridicule about the busi- 
ness of a tailor. The arts and crafts all alike refer 
to one grand object, the convenience and pleasure of 
the human race; and though there may be some 
shades of comparative dignity among them, I must 
profess I never yet could see any grounds, either in 
reason or jest, for the peculiar contempt thrown out 
upon one, which, to say the least of it, eminently con- 
duces to the comfort of man. A joke is a joke, to be 
sure; but then it should be a veal joke. It should 
have some bottom in the principles of ridiculous con- 
trast, or else it cannot be what it pretends to be, and 
must consequently fall tothe ground. Now, it strikes 
me that all the sniggering which there has been about 
tailors since the beginning of the world (the first at- 
tempt at the art, by the bye, was no laughing matter) 
has been quite in vain—perfect humbug—a mirth 
without the least foundation in nature; for if we 
'. divest ourselves of all recollection of the traditionary 
Prtdienies and think of a tailor as he really is, why, 
there is positively nothing in the least ridiculous about 
him. The whole world has been upon the grin for 
six thousand years about one particular branch of ge- 
neral employment; and if the world were seriously 
questioned as to the source of its amusement, I verily 
believe that not a single individual could give the least 
explanation. The truth is, the laughter at tailors is 
an entire delusion. While the world laughs, the 
artists themselves make riches, and then laugh in 
their turn—with this difference, that they laugh with 
acause. I am almost tempted to suspect that the 
tailors themselves are at the bottom of this plot of 
ridicule, in order that they may have the less compe- 
tition and the higher wages; for again I positively 
say, I cannot see what there is about the business to 
be laughed at. Nobody ever thinks of laughing at a 
shoemaker, though he applies himself to clothe the 
very meanest part of the human body. Nay, the 
saddler, who furnishes clothes to a race of quadru- 
peds, is never laughed at; while few trades awaken 
the human sympathies so strongly as that of the black- 
smith, who is relatively as much meaner in his em- 
ployment than the saddler, as the shoemaker is than 
the tailor. What, then, is the meaning—what is the 
cause of all this six thousand years’ laughing? If 
any man will give me a feasible answer, I will laugh 
too; for I like a joke as well-as any bedy ; but, upon 
my honour, I cannot laugh without a cause. I must 
see where the fun lies, or it is no fun for me. 

If the mirth be; as I suspect, entirely groundless, 
what a curious subject for consideration ! A large and 
respectable class of the community has been subjected, 
from apparently the beginning of the social world, toa 

~ system of general ridicule; and when the matter is in- 


quired into, it turns out that nothing can be shown in | 


the circumstances of that class to make the ridicule me- 
rited. Men talk of the oppression of governments; but 
was there ever such oppression, such wanton persecu- 
tion and cruelty, as this? Does any superior, in almost 
any instance, inflict such wrong upon those under him, 
as is here inflicted, by ordinary men, upon a part of their 
6wn set? How much discomfort there must have 
been i in the course of time from this cause; and yet 


the jest turns out to want even the excuse of being a- 


jest! Thousands of decent and. worthy people have 
felt ‘unhappy. and degraded, that their neighbours 
might } haye an empty, unmeaning, witless laugh. 
The best of the joke is, that the human face must 
have peal, in the course of time, for this 


silly sport. The tailors, very properly, would not 
make clothes and furnish laughing-stocks without 
payment for their services in both capacities. Their 
wages, therefore, have always been rather higher than 
those of other artizans ; and few tradesmen are able 
to lend so much ready cash to good customers as the 
London tailors. The fellows pocket the affront amaz- 
ingly, having become quite reconciled to a contempt 
which is accompanied with so much of the substantial 
blessings of life, But the world should not allow this. 
Tt should say, “‘ No, no, Messieurs Tailors, we see 
through the folly of our jesting, and would rather 
want it altogether, than pay so much more. than is 
proper for our coats. So, if you please, we'll make a 
new arrangement. We'll agree never more to rec- 
kon up nine of you as necessary to make a man— 
never more to speak of either goose or cabbage— 
never more to use the words “ prick the louse,’ or any 
thing of that kind—in short, we'll give up the whole 
of this system of obloquy, and make men of you, if 
you will only give us a discount of five per cent. off your 
charges.” Let the world do this; and if the tailors 
be not by this time quite hardened in endurance, and 
impervious to all shame, I think we might all save a 
good deal of our incomes every year, and yet the 
amount of genuine mirth not be much diminished. 


THE NE’ER-DO-WEEL 
NeE’ER-DO-WEEL is a term applied in Scotland to a 
class of individuals, who, let them try what course of 
life they please, never do well in any. Thereare two 
ways of accounting for such phenomena. Hither the 
individual is supposed to want good. fortune, or his 
infelicity is traceable to a want of certain powers ne- 
cessary for success, with the possession, perhaps, of 
certain other qualities which operate unfavourably. 
Many of our readers will recollect the story of ‘* Mu- 
rad the Unlucky,” by Miss Edgeworth, where two 
Musselmauns, brothers, are represented as setting 
out in life together, with equal chances of prospering ; 
but while one does every thing he should do, and at 
its right time, and consequently thrives to admira- 
tion, the other does every thing he ought not to do, or 
if he does a right thing by chance, it is out of time, 
and consequently he ends in misery, with the nick- 
name which furnishes a title to the tale. It has for 
a considerable time been contemplated by one of the 
editors of this Journal, to pen the adventures of a 
kind of Scottish Murad, of whom many instances, 
alas, are to be found ; but a friend of much more ex- 
perience in the world than he can pretend to, has to 
his great satisfaction spared him this trouble, by 
placing the following narrative at his command. 

My uncle was a, Scotsman :—that is but another 
name for a dry wit. He respected most of the feel- 
ings of his country, and even some of its superstitions ; 
but if he thought either calculated to lead to wrong 
conclusions, he showed them no mercy. He often 
chose to reprebend them, however, in a way of his 
own: one of these was, to appear to chime in with 
the superstition—to give it every apparent credence ; 
and then, by accounting in a natural manner for the 
facts referred to, to tear it to pieces by showing it to be 
wholly absurd. 

One morning, a good-natured friend of his, of the 
opposite sex, was pleased to expatiate in his presence 
on the subject of witchcraft, adducing, as is usual in 
such circumstances, a great variety of facts, that could 
not in appearance be accounted for in any other way. 
My uncle heard her in his usual manner, with his 
eyes shut, and leaning back on his chair; but with- 
out a symptom of dissent, At length, when she was 


fairly exhausted, he raised himself, not to express any 
dissent from her opinions, but in appearance to give 
a story in corroboration, and he gave it as follows :— 

Unquestionably, some people are bewitched from 
their birth, or mad, without suspecting it, or being 
suspected by others. I knew a person of this descrip- 
tion. His name was Nicol.Badenoch. His father 
was a merchant in the country, in rather an exten- 
sive way; but he had risen to it entirely by his own 
exertions, and in a way that would make an enter- 
taining and instructive history. In process of time 
he married a lady of a respectable family, but unfor- 
tunately not distinguished in their particular genera- 
tion. In honour of this family, and to inherit a small 
maternal property, it was arranged that Master Ni- 
colas should take the name of Badenoch; and it proved 
ominous to him; for either from that, or from some 
defect in his understanding or education (for I do not 
pretend to decide dogmatically upon any thing), young 
Badenoch never prospered in any action of his life. 
Some said the property was in itself unlucky, and de- 
stroyed the prosperity of every one who ever meddled 
with it. But it was not entailed, so as tu make the 
son independent of and indifferent to his father; so it 
could not injure the individual in that way. It was 
not a life-interest in any respect, so as to render the 
inheritor indifferent to the property; so it could 
hardly injure him any way. Some pretended, indeed, 
that in very remote times it had been wrested from a 
good-natured proprietor for a debt, which, even with 
interest and law charges, formed a very inadequate 
price ; but if we were to go back to these things, what 
lands would appear to have come well ? 

Be this as it may, Badenoch completely answered 
to his name from his earliest years upwards. Whe- 
ther he meant well or ill, it was all one; he never did 
wells and yet no one considered him particularly vi- 
cious or foolish—they only thought him ewitched. 

There was one person who always dissented from 
the general conclusion, and that was his mother. 
Whatever was the cause, that individual showed an 
attachment and a good opinion of him that was wholly 
unaccountable. She had other children, and. these 
amiable and sensible; but she left them wholly to the 
guidance of their father. She thought only of her son 
Nick. If he was well, all was well; and if not, it was 
of little consequence how other matters went. If he 
played truant, which he often did, it was of no conse- 
quence; he had an estate, and did not need to care 
for the school. If he tore his clothes, it was no mat- 
ter, so it was not his person. If he belaboured another 
boy, infinitely his junior, it was a proper act, and no 
doubt the little rascal deserved it; but if another boy 
happened to belabour him, and this often did happen, 
it was a shame and a scandal, and the schoolmaster 
and the whole parish heard of it. At last he could 
hardly stir out but some mischief happened to him. 
Some people said he had brought this upon himself by 
his own cowardice, and by exciting the constant cla- 
mour of his mother; others by his being constantly 
over-dressed, and seeming very unworthy of it; and 
a school-green is certainly not the place for a young 
master*to exhibit extra finery; but most people were 
satisfied by merely saying he was bewitched. ~ 

As he grew up, he exhibited rather a handsome 
person and a stupid head. He was what in Scotland 
is termed a weel-faured gomeril; a young man with 
the affectation of gentility, without the good sense that 
alone gives grace. Hedid not compete for any of the 
prizes at college, because he had no need. He did not 
talk of the learning he had acquired at college, but of 
the sums-he had spent, and the tricks he had played 
—boasts that even the vonngest of his hearers had 
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sense to despise or to disbelieve. At last, after finish- 
ing his course, he was found to be as ignorant of all 
matters taught at college, as he had previously been 
of all matters taught at school ; consequently, he could 
not be of any of the professions proper to gentlemen ; 
neither could he be a mere landholder, for he had al- 
ready spent half his estate, and the other was inade- 
quate to his maintenance. He was therefore compelled 
to think of becoming a merchant, in order to avoid 
being a beggar; and every one was more and more 
satisfied that young Badenoch was certainly bewitched. 

Well, he became a merchant, and opened in a great 
way ; for it would have been disgraceful to him to have 
opened in asmall one. For a time he flourished in 
appearance, for his house was always full of company, 
and his goods were new and fashionable, and sold 
cheap. Some people, indeed, alleged that he often sold 
cheaper than he bought; but that must have arisen 
from ignorance on their part. It seemed probable, 
however, that, as was farther alleged, he was often 
feasting his friends when he ought to have been fol- 
lowing his business; and that they were such friends 
as neither added to bis credit by their countenance, 
nor to his understanding by their counsel. At last 
his entertainments began to be laughed at as the feasts 
of a fool; and his name became so common on bills, 
that it began to be refused at the banks. This was a 
critical moment for a merchant—it proved fatal to him. 
In eighteen months his affairs were so involved that 
they could not be extricated. From a blaze of appa- 
rent prosperity, he sunk at once into a bankrupt and 
a beggar. He had in that short space paid so many 
debts for other people, that he had nothing left to pay 

_ his own; and every body was satisfied that he was 
certainly bewitched. 

and where was his mother during all this period ? 
The admirer of all his proceedings, and now the trum- 
peter of his injuries, she saw nothing in his extrava- 
gance but liberality ; nothing in his misfortunes but 
good nature. She did not say that he was imprudent, 
but that those who had taken advantage of him were 
villains ; and she determined to support him at what- 
ever expense. 

In pursuance of this resolution, she insisted upon 
his being received back into his father’s house. To 
have allowed him to be worse dressed, or less fur- 
nished with money than had been usual to him, would, 
she conceived have been an affront to the family. 
There was therefore no change in this respect. His 
father protested against all this; often asseverated 
that, as he had made his money with toil, so no one 
should spend it in idleness. He even weut so far as 
to refuse all supplies whatever, on the plea that those 
who would not work should not live; and farther, 
that his family was large, and had been expensive, and 
he could not afford it; and this last was found actually 
to be true. But with an infatuation not easily ac- 
counted for, the mother would not believe it, or, be- 
lieving it, disdained to yield to the change of conduct 
necessary in the circumstances. She had formerly 
been useful in aiding the exertions of her husband, 
and he had trusted her largely. She not only kuew 
where his bank bills were deposited, but had occasion- 
ally acted for him in investing ordrawing sums. Will 
it be believed ? In order to supply the foolish, taste- 
less, and even unenjoyed extravagance of a worthless 
son, or to pay debts which he chose tu consider debts 
of honour, though from the actual circumstances they 
were only debts of folly or infamy, this woman forgot 
all duty to her husband and her family, and, by pri- 
vately removing documents of debt, and uplifting their 
contents, in one year reduced her husband from a state 
of perfect credit to one of the greatest difficulty and 
danger ; for though he saw his son was supported from 
some quarter, probably in a dishonourable manner, he 
never dreamt of the extent, nor of the treachery of his 
wife ; and in these circumstances came under engage- 
meuts in the way of his business, which she had wholly 
deprived him of the means of answering. Nothing 
but his long-known probity, added to a distinct de- 
claration of the fraud that had been practised upon 
him, could have saved the old merchant from ruin, 
and his family from want; and now every one who 
heard of the circumstance, declared that Nicol Bade- 
noch was certainly bewitched. 

It would be painful to enter into a detail of the mi- 
series which these circumstances introduced into the 
family. It was now indispensable that the father 
should expel the son from his house, unless he would 
be cunsidered cognisant of his follies, and even using 
them as a blind for defrauding his own creditors. 
This last feeling the honourable old man found into- 
lerable; and therefore, though the mother clung to 
her son with a pertinacity little short of madness, he 
was decidedly expelled, and with him, for a time, the 
mother: for she declared that she would not be sepa- 
rated from him. 

At last an incident happened that shook the foolish 
affections of even the mother. It is generally known 
how easily the marriage tie is come under in Scotland. 
The parties have only to acknowledge each other, 
before competent witnesses, to be husband and wife, 
and they are so to all legal intents and purposes, 
though certainly with the violation of all decency. 
Being oue evening among his companions, and, as he 
pleaded, in nocondition to judge for himself (if ever he 
was in that condition) in protecting the character of 
a young woman, whose character, it was supposed, 
required protection, and whose circumstances, at least, 
were humble, he declared, and, it is said, was from 


mere mischief incited to declare, in testimony of his 
conyiction of her purity, that he himself was ready to 
make her his wirz; and the young woman being pro- 
eured, or, as it was said, being ready to be introduced 
at the expected crisis, the man made good his threat, 
and next morning found himself indissolubly married ! 
It need not be added, that the world now declared 
‘unanimously that Ne’er-do-weel was undoubtedly be- 
witched. 

Amid all his misfortunes, his mother had thought 
so well of her darling Nicolas, that she looked to his 
repairing every thing, and even rising beyond what 
he had ever been, by a splendid marriage. This was 
so completely fixed in her imagination, that she con- 
sidered all that might happen in the interval as of lit- 
tle consequence; she merely looked furward to the 
period when he might submit to marry. In this im- 
pression she had singled out for him none but women 
of first rate fortunes and accomplishments ; and if she 
ever attempted to hint an instruction to her son, it 
was to think of looking after this or that lady, whom 
she considered such as he ought to be inclined to 
marry. A refusal on the part of the lady never en- 
tered her thoughts. It never affected her, that, one 
by one, the ladies she had in succession thought wor- 
thy of his preference, were retiring to their respective 
residences, with husbands of undoubted respectabi- 
lity, and of their own choosing. She only chid her son 
for not having stept forward in time. But this blow 
was a destroyer. She could not believe it—she would 
not believe it. It was such a folly, such a disgrace 5 
she asseverated that it was impossible; and carrying 
her son off to another quarter, sent to tell the young 
woman never to thiuk of what had passed but as a 
piece of folly and a dream. But the young woman 
had different views on the subject. At last the’mo- 
ther, foolish in every thing, thought of her usual re- 
medy in such emergencies—money ; but there she 
was less powerful than heretofore, and the young per- 
son was vain, Though she believed her husband 
was a fool, and knew him to be a beggar, he was yet 
what the world had called a gentleman ; and she was 
desirous of being a gentleman’s wife. She was there- 
fore as obstinate in maintaining her bargain as the 
mother was for annulling it, neither being conscious 
that it did not rest with them ; and the rage and agony 
of the mother were indescribable. 

Had it rested with her, no punishment would have 
seemed too great for the low-born gipsy that had dared 
to get married to her son; but in Scotland there is 
no punishment by daw for marriage, and we can fancy 
the face of sarcasm with which our ancient lawgivers 
would leave it to itself. 

The old lady saw no remedy for this last misfortune 
of her son, but in, for a time, foregoing his presence 
in this country, and sending him abroad; and she 
hoped that by thus decidedly breaking the connec- 
tion, the young woman would soon seek a more equal 
match for herself, or otherwise so misconduct her- 
self as to forfeit the title that had been given to her, 
and so give her husband an opportunity of speedily 
revisiting his country, and at liberty to enter into a 
more suitable connection. In pursuance of this pro- 
spect, a passage was taken for him in a vessel bound 
for the West Indies; and his father, who had of late 
remained callous to all circumstances connected with 
him, was prevailed on to advance the money necessary 
upon this occasion. 

His infatuated mother, though the sole adviser of 
the expedition, yet could not avoid hazarding its suc- 
cess, by her extravagant and unaccountable sorrow. 
The son, too, though ruined and laughed at by his 
companions, could not avoid taking farewell of them. 
The circumstances transpired, and his route was traced 
by a circumstance completely characteristic. In tak- 
ing leave of his mother, he was too late for the stage 
coach! She regarded this as very lucky, for it pro- 
mised her another day of his company ; but his father 
very truly predicted, that if he did not go as he could, 
he might not be allowed to go. The mother, as usual, 
ridiculed the old man’s fears, and attributed them to 
the worst motives ; but the approach of officers to sur- 
round the house, with the view of apprehending the 
son as in meditation of flight, soon satisfied her, for 
the thousandth time, that her folly was as complete as 
it seemed likely to be endless. 

Contraband trade had been one of the occasional 
resources of the old gentleman, and so he still had the 
means of concealing his son. But the madness of the 
mother had well nigh rendered even this useless. She 
could not conceal her agony while the search of the 
officers was going forward—scarcely refrain from 
screaming as they approached where she thought it 
likely her son was concealed. It was necessary to 
remove her by force to a room which the officers had 
searched, and there secure her on her bed, or she 
would have divulged the whole. In the same spirit 
she rendered it indispensable that her precious son 
should be huddled off in the dark, and without seeing 
her, to find his seaport as he best could. 

He found the seaport; but the frenzy of his mother 
having blabbed it, the officers watched the vessel, and 
one of them even declared his intention of going with 
an admiralty warrant as far as a boat would carry 
him. The sagacity of his father had anticipated this, 
and so a correspondent was directed to repair to the 
vessel, and announce that they should lie to, to receive 
him off the Western Isles. His escape now seemed 
certain, therefore ; but there are people whose folly 
sets all human wisdom exerted in their favour at de- 
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fiance. The hero of this story was one of them. On 
the eve ot setting off for his rendezvous, he could not 
help boasting to a crony of two days’ standing, how 
he had detected the plot laid for him, and how defeated 
it. He had scarcely been gone twelve hours, when 
the story was repeated in an open taproom, in presence 
of the very officer who had been baffled, and who had 
now embarked so much money in the chase, and 
which he had no chance of realising but by the cap- 
ture of his man, that he was well nigh desperate. He 
therefore started immediately in pursuit; and the 
correspondent of the old gentleman, seeing the vessel 
no longer watched, soon traced the cause, and the 
route of the officer. He immediately sent a person in 
whom he could trust, to give warning ; and the warn- 
ing was duly received. But a fool, by being warned 
of danger, is only rendered incapable of escaping from 
it. This infatuated person’s only plan for governing 
those he wished to influence, was by appealing to their 
grossest passions, without considering whether he 
should not thereby incapacitate them from rendering 
the service he was so anxious to obtain. The diffi- 
culties of the land journey were past ; he had only to 
embark for the island, when he received information 
that it was necessary he should embark immediately. 
Toe boatmen were summoned. They were ready to 
embark ; but he deemed it necessary to apprise them 
that they must also use dispatch, and the wind was 
adverse. Nothing better occurred to this derelict 
than to ply them with ardent spirits—wisely deeming 
that the better they were fortified in this respect, the 
more they would be able and anxious to second his 
wishes. As might have been anticipated, they became 
irrationally drunk. They came to the beach, it is 
true, all confidence and noise, but wholly unfit for 
the business of facing a rough sea and a head-wind in 
a dark night. But they got on board. With much 
staggering, and noise, and swearing, the sail was 
hoisted ; but the boat could not be made to clear the 
bay. All night they lay hard to the wind; those at 
the sails and helm never quitting them, but, on the 
contrary, holding on with the most desperate perse- 
verance, to prevent the vessel again falling upon the 
lee-shore ; for our hero now felt it necessary to declare 
that he must not upon any account be Janded again. 

During the darkness they could see nothing but 
that there were breakers stillon the sea. The sailors 
swore and prayed by turns; for with every rag set, 
and the man at the helm watching every wave, they 
were Satisfied they had not yet cleared the head, and, 
in short, with all their exertions, were doing nothing. 
They had never experienced any thing like this, and 
believed they must be bewitched. Our unfortunate 
hero himself believed at last that he must be be- 
witched. He ran over the whole course of his life. 
It wasa life that ought to have been prosperous, but 
in every circumstance had been unprosperous. Wher 
others, without a shilling, had made fortunes, he, 
with every opportunity, had lost one. Instead of 
having married, so as to increase his comfort and re- 
spectability, he had become involved in a way that 
precluded him for ever from either being comfortable 
or respectable through that connection. Even when 
he had wished to fly from his native country, without 
a shilling that he could call his own, and without 
knowing whether he should ever be enabled to earn 
one, he had found it impossible. By merely telling 
to companions he had trusted, the course he meant to 
follow, that course had been betrayed. By lingering 
for a moment with a mother that loved him, he had 
lost the opportunity of travelling in comfort. And 
by merely mentioning to a stranger the fact of having 
overcome all difficulties, he had not only protracted 
and increased them, but rendered them overwhelm- 
ing. ‘The vessel even refused to sail, that ought to 
bear him on his destination.. He sunk, overpowered 
with the inscrutable severity of his fate. He was cer- 
tainly bewitched, if ever a man was. 

When daylight appeared, it was found that though 
every sail was set, and every hand was at his post, 
and straining every nerve, they had not left the spot 
from which they intended to start. The wind was 
howling in the rigging, the sails were full to bursting, 
the helmsman was watching every pitch of the vessel, 
and screaming his orders to the over-laboured tars, 
who, now sober from fatigue and anxiety, were tight- 
ening every rope with increased ardour, and looking 
at the ocean and at the land at once, with a disap- 
pointment and astonishment almost amounting to 
frenzy. At last a horseman was seen to reach the 
beach, attended by numerous companions on foot. Our 
hero at once knew him. It was his pursuer! Shouts 
at once of triumph and of laughter burst from them, 
as they leaped into a boat to board the enchanted ves- 
sel. This only increased the rage of those on board 
They saw that the others made way freely 
to overtake, while they could not stir to fly. They 
gnashed their teeth, while they exclaimed, what coula 
be the cause! The cause was at once discovered.— 
the vessel was hard at anchor! In the drunkenness 
of the preceding night, they had totally omitted to 
weigh anchor; and all night, of course, had been con- 
tending with a phantom. In therage of the moment, 
one of the seamen cut the cable, and the vessel darted 
to seaward, exactly as the officers in pursuit hauled 
our hero into their own boat. . 

It will seem strange, that while the boat escaped, 
the person who formed the sole object of that escape 
should have remained behind. But this fact is to be 


| referred, like the rest, to that person’s unchangeable 
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folly. He was standing, so anxious to see the vessel 
escape, that he had no eye or thought for any other 
circumstance ; and, consequently, one of his pursuers 
threw a rope round him, without observation or resist- 
ance, and in another moment he was in the water, 
and too glad to be taken up even by his worst enemy. 
The often disappointed messenger, as soon as he 
could reach our hero, clutched him as if every thing 
short of strangulation was justified! He had often 
received money from him before, it is true; but no 
thanks for that. Hehad now a good ten pounds de- 
pending upon him 3 and to secure that, he would have 
dragged him through fire, had it been necessary, as 
well as water. From the mere instinct of outraged 
nature, our friend for once in his life showed some 
sense of right. He knew he had done nothing to jus- 
tify-the harshness shown to him; and therefore, or 
from the necessity of freeing himself from suffocation, 
immediately exerted all his strength to free himself 
from the aggressor, and with such effect, that the mes- 
senger very speedily found himself in the same ele- 
ment from which our friend had so recently been re- 
scued. At the same time, Mr Badenoch, who for 
his amusement had learned to swim, immediately 
again plunged into the water, in a direction, it may 
be supposed, the very opposite to his antagonist. The 
boatmen were now divided in their object. Could 
they have seen the messenger, to throw him a rope, 
they would have done so, and made after his prize; 
but the messenger had not yet again made his appear- 
ance. One of the boatmen, therefore, threw a rope 
after the escaping individual; but they of the other 
boat, and who had fortunately not been paid their fare, 
had now returned, and either entering into the spirit 
of the rescue, or wishing to establish a merit with 
their own man, seemed determined to defeat the ob- 
ject of their.neighbours, if possible. As soon as the 
rope was thrown, therefore, one%of them seized it with 
‘a boathook, pretending to understand it to be meant 
to bring the yawl on board. But this would have left 
_ their paymaster to his fate, and, consequently, their 
fare unpaid; for once, therefore, our friend was for- 
tunate, and escaped. His boat flew to sea, as if with 
a joyous velocity ; and the disappointed officer, when 
picked up, was in no condition to reproach himself or 
any one else for what had happened. He only “‘grin- 
ned horrible,” forgetting to add the smile. 

The boat of the bewitched one then got to sea, but 
only to be satisfied it was too late! The vessel had 
waited theappointed time, but in vain; and witha heart 
bursting with many contending emotions (for these 
unfortunates have feelings—often strong feelings— 
though generally of the wrong description), our hero 
saw the masts of the ship, that was to have borne him 
to oblivion and safety, disappearing on the far ocean, 
and leaving him more hapless than ever ! 

The boatmen, seeing his situation, very feelingly 
took some trouble to avoid returning in such a way.as 
to expose him to farther persecution. They steered 
for another part of the island; and having landed 
their fare, returned as quickly as possible, and as if 
they had succeeded in effecting their object. Perhaps 
their personal vanity upon this subject was the real 
secret of theirexertions. The messenger was deceived, 
and left the field. 

Again our hero, therefore, became a burden upon 
his friends; but.as he had shame enough to avoid re- 
turning to them, it-was more tolerable. Taught at 
last by dire experience, he kept his own secret, and, 
in a few weeks after this disappointment, was fairly 
on his way to a foreign land. 

[The remainder of the Ne’er-do-weel’s adventures in our next. ] 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
THE ATMOSPHERE—Condtinued. 
TueE humidity of the air next claims our attention; 
and we need scarcely observe, that the vegetable crea- 
tion, which appears to have been destined for the sup- 
port of myriads of animate beings, requires a certain 
quantity of moisture, whether it descends in the form 
of dew, or of genial and refreshing rains, which are 
supplied by the evaporation which is Constantly going 
on from the rivers, lakes, and seas which adorn the 
surface of the earth. Accordingly, it is found that 
the air always holds, either in solution or in suspen- 
sion, a certain quantity of moisture. At 50° of Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer, it will contain one-fiftieth of 
its own volume, or about one seventy-fifth of its own 
weight of this vapour; but the quantity is varied by 
many causes. More vapour rises in maritime coun- 
tries, and those interspersed with lakes, than in island 
countries; more rises during hot than during cold 
weather, and during a brisk wind than during a calm. 
So long as the air holds this moisture in solution or 
suspension, so as not to exceed its capacity of satura- 
tion, it remains invisible; but if the temperature di- 
minishes, the quantity of vapour which surpassed the 
degrée of saturation condenses, and, according to its 
degree of condensation, resumes the liquid state, de- 
scending in the shapes of fogs or rain. It-often hap- 
pens on a fine clear day, when there is not a speck 
apparent in the azure sky, that from some sudden 
éurrent of cold air in those higher regions, this va- 
pour is suddenly condensed into light billowy clouds, 
which again after a time disappear. The excess of 
moisture in the air indicating the approach of rain, 
is recognised by many prognostics, which are perhaps 
more familiarly known to the sailor and the peasant 
than to the man of science. Thus, when the moon 


appears of a pure and silvery white, good weather is 
indicated ; but when it exhibits a reddish light, wind 
and storm, and when a brown tint, rain may be pre- 
dicted ; all of which appearances depend on the in- 
creased quantity of moisture affecting the density of 
the air. When the odour of plants is more powerful, 
when distant sounds are heard more distinctly, when 
objects afar off are seen more perceptibly than usual, 
the air is saturated with excess of moisture, and rain 
may generally be prognosticated. Instruments to as- 
certain the quantity of moisture present in the air, 
are termed Hygrometers, and are generally made of 
sponge, hair, or whalebone. That used by the cele- 
brated Howard, who has furnished us with an admir- 
able work on the climate of London, consists of a 
very slender strip of whalebone, which having been 
cut out of the piece across the grain, and reduced by 
scraping to the requisite thickness, with a length of 
about three and a half inches, isso mounted on a brass 
frame, with, a counteracting spring of wire, as to move 
an index rvund a circular scale of three inches cir- 
cumference. The shortening of the strip of whale- 
bone by dryness, and the lengthening by moisture, 
while the spring keeps it extended, respectively carry 
the index towards the extremes of the scale. Certain 
vegetables, more especially the wild oat and other 
kinds of grasses, and also some flowers, indicate the 
excess of moisture in the atmosphere, and are good 
hygrometers. 

The electrical condition of the air merits notice, as 
it obviously influences a variety of atmospherical phe- 
nomena. Here, then, we may observe, that the pe- 
cnliar matter known under the form of electric fluid 
seems to pervade all nature. It constantly seeks an 
equal distribution, and some bodies conduct it with 
more facility than others. Of this remarkable fluid 
the earth is the great reservoir; and when an equili- 
brium exists between it and atmospherical bodies, no 
sensible phenomena take place: water is a better con- 
ductor than air, for which reason, during a thick fog, 
when the earth is surcharged with electrical matter, 
the electricity is conducted away without any sensi- 
ble effects ; but if the air remain dry, as it often is in 
this country during the summer and autumn months, 
then the fluid, instead of being conducted gentiy, forces 
itself through the intervening space to the attracting 
body, and produces loud explosions. Hence the cor- 
rectness of the poet, who, in describing a storm among 
the Alps, says— 


far along, 
From peak to peak, the rattling erags among, 
Leaps the live thunder. Not one lone cloud, 
But every mountain, now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps, who eall to her aloud. 


The electrical state of the air varies in different cli- 
mates, and at different periods of the day ; hence 
storms rarely occur immediately after sunrise, because 
the rising vapours then equalise the electric fluid with- 
out any sensible commotion; but they occur when the 
air has become dry during the more advanced period 
of the day and during the night. In summer, when 
the earth is dry, and the day warm, droughty, and 
serene, the atmospheric electricity increases from sun- 
rise until mid-day, when it arrives at its maximum, 
and remains stationary a couple of hours, after which 
it diminishes until the fall of dew, and revives and in- 
creases again until midnight, to be shortly after almost 
extinguished. 

When the electrical condition of the earth and clouds 
is dissimilar, and the equilibrium is disturbed, nervous 
people are often much affected, suffering difficulty of 
breathing, headach, painful anxiety, a sense of op- 
pression, pains in the limbs, and mental depression, 
by which many of them are enabled to predict with 
certainty the approach of a storm. Nor does this re- 
sult merely from imagination, for many animals, and 
persons who are insane, are at such times much af- 
fected. Occasionally the air is so much charged with 
electricity, that fireballs are seen at the tops of masts, 
towers, and monuments. The manes of horses, and 
tips of their ears, often appear luminous during a 
thunder-storm. Julius Cesar states, that, after a 
great storm which occurred during the African war, 
and which injured the Roman army, the end of the 
soldiers’ javelins and darts shone with a great light. 
The electricity of the atmosphere is not less by day 
than by night; but it has been observed that winds 
often augment, and often diminish considerably, its 
electrical state. Northern lights, shooting stars, the 
zodiacal light, and other similar phenomena, have been 
attributed to the accumulation and transmission of the 
electric fluid through the higher regions of the air. 
The forms of clouds and the fall of rain are said 
likewise to depend on electricity ; but the variations 
in the electrical state of our atmosphere, and the in- 
fluence of these on the human body in health and 
disease, are not yet sufficiently understood. 

We shall next consider the colour of the atmosphere; 
and assuredly there are few observers of nature who 
have not marked with delight the glowing tints that 
“live along the sky,” and the greater or the lesser 
intensity of the azure vault at different seasons of the 
year, and in different countries. It has by some been 
supposed that the air is itself of a blue colour, which 
when the air is accumulated in a mass is rendered 
more apparent ; but this explanation is by no means 
so satisfactory as that which rests on the principles 
and beautiful theory of light propounded by Sir Isaac 
Newton. That illustrious philosopher showed, that, 
when a ray of white light passes from a rarer into a 


denser medium, as from space, or subtile ether, into 
our denser atmosphere, it is bent out of its course, 
and resolved into its primary ray. The colour of the 
sky is owing to the vapour suspended in the air ab- 
sorbing the least refrangible—that is, the red and 
yellow rays—and transmitting the blue or most re- 
frangible of the rays, which, when blended together, 
constitute a beam of light. Accordingly, the different 
shades of blue which the heavens display depend on 
the quantity and nature of vapour suspended in the 
atmosphere. If the watery particles be to a certain 
degree condensed, the white light, or the light unde- 
composed, is reflected, and we have the pale tint of 
sky so frequently observed in this country. But if 
their suspension be more complete, and the air fully 
saturated, as is the case in warmer southern climates, 
then the blue rays are transmitted in their softest and 
deepest intensity. Travellers have observed, that in 
general the air is of a deeper blue under the torrid 
zone than in high latitudes; and so likewise, in this 
climate, in summer than in winter. Baron Humboldt 
remarks, that from the coasts of Spain and Africa, the 
azure colour of the heavens augmented from thirteen 
to twenty-three degrees, which he estimated by an 
instrument invented for that purpose, named the 
Cyanometer. Near the horizon, on account of the 
opacity of the vapours there generally accumulated, 
the sky is often of a pale tint; and for the same rea- 
son, when viewed from coasts, it appears paler on the 
sea than on the land side of the prospect. When we 
ascend a mountain, and attain a region above the dif- 
fusion of the aqueous vapour, which thus refracts the 
blue rays, the sky becomes of a deeper blue, and then 
its shades grow darker and darker, until its whole 
expanse appears black. Such was the aspect of the 
heavens, described by Saussure, from the top of Mont 
Blane and the Andes. So, likewise, M. Auldjo, in 
describing the sublime prospect from the top of Mont 
Blanc, thus expresses himself :—‘‘ On the south, a 
blue space showed where the plain of Piedmont lay ; 
and far in the background of this, rose the long chain 
of the Appenines, and lofty Alps, forming the coast 
of the Mediterranean, and running thence towards the 
right, meeting the mountains of Savoy. Gilded as 
they were by the sun, and canopied by a sky almost 
black, they made up a picture so grand and awful, 
that the mind could not behold it without fear and 
astonishment.’”? Here we may add, because it is con- 
sonant with this explanation, that Professor Leslie, 
of the University of Edinburgh, has observed, that 
the light diffused is weaker when the sky is of a very 
deep and pure blue, than when it is slightly covered 
by transparent vapour. Assuredly, the reason of this 
is, that, in the deep blue atmosphere, the rays of light 
are many of them decomposed, as we have explained ; 
while in the more opaque vapoury sky they are re- 
flected in all their original dazzling whiteness. Hence, 
by presenting a medium for the refraction and reflec- 
tion of light, the atmosphere which invests the earth 
tends to diffuse this blessing equally around us. With- 
out its presence, when we turned our back on the 
sun, the rest of the sky would appear quite black ; and 
the instant that glorious orb sunk below the horizon, - 
instead of a gentle twilight succeeding, we should be 
involved in total darkness. 

We do not in this place consider it expedient to 
dwell at any length on the chemical constitution of 
atmospheric air; but we may remark, that instead of 
being a simple element, as was supposed by the an- 
cients, it is a mixture of two gases, the one named 
oxygen,.the other nitrogen; besides which, there is 
found a small portion of a more deleterious gas, known 
as carbonic acid gas, the fixed air which gives the 
sparkling buoyancy to soda water, champaigne, &c. 
The oxygen may be called the stimulating principle 
of the air. Ifa spark of light be plunged into it, 
the spark shines with a bright and dazzling lustre. 
If we were to inspire it, the pulse would become in- 
creased, the breathing more rapid, and the stimulus 
be too great for the endurance of life. Yet without 
its presence no animal could live, so that, when con- 
fined in a close apartment, as the quantity of this gas 
diminishes, our breathing becomes laborious, and, 
were not a fresh quantity admitted, respiration would 
entirely cease. Without its presence no flame is sup- 
ported. A candle placed under a jar, when it has 
consumed the oxygen, becomes extinguished. It like- 
wise acts upon metals entering into combination with 
them, as with mercury, lead, manganese, from which 
it may readily be expelled by the agency of heat. 
Such being the qualities of this gas, and as it could 
not be breathed pure, Nature, in forming atmospheric 
air, bas supplied a diluent in the nitrogen, seventy- 
nine parts of which added to twenty-one of oxygen 
constitute the air we breathe, and in this proportion 
the air is found at the highest altitudes and in all 
countries. Saussure analysed the air on the top of 
Mont Blanc, and found it consisted of the same con- 
stituents as the air in the valleys below. Berthoilet 
analysed the air of Egypt, and found it the same as 
the air in France. The carbonic acid gas, being so 
deleterious, exists only in a very small proportion— 
one part in a thousand; but it varies, the quantity 
being greater in summer than in winter, and during 
the night than during the day. It was supposed at 
one time that it existed only accidentally in the air, 
but it is now ascertained that it exists in the air over 
the high mountain ranges. Gay Lussac brought it 
from twenty-three thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, that being the amazing height to which he 
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ascended in his balloon. Every body is aware that 
air is necessary for the support of human life; hence 
we read in the Mosaic account of the creation that 
‘the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and 
man became a living soul.”” Let us therefore attend 
to what has been.observed on this subject. At each in- 
spiration from twenty to forty inches of air are taken 
into the body, and this air consists of 2 certain quan- 


tity of oxygen, nitrogen, watery vapour, and a very~ 


little carbonic acid ; but at each expiration its condi- 
tion is materially changed, the quantity of nitrogen 
remains the same, that of the watery vapour is little 
changed, but a part of the stimulating principle of 
the oxygen disappears, and an additional quantity of 
carbonic acid gas is emitted in its place: this applies to 
animals. Itis evident, therefore, that a vast quantity 
of oxygen is continually being extracted from the air; 
and to compensate {or this loss, Nature has not failed to 
make an ample and all-wise provision. This is done by 
the aid of plants and trees, which, during the day, in 
the-process of their breathing, absorb the carbonic acid 
gas, and give out a quantity of oxygen, so that while 
animals are deteriorating, plants are purifying the at- 
mosphere. In the shade, however, and during the 
night, it is found that plants emit carbonic acid ;— 
hence, in a plain only lightly shaded with wood, the 
air is salubrious, but in the interior of extensive fo- 
rests it is thick and unwholesome. Accordingly, as 
the poet expresses it, ‘all are but parts of one stu- 
pendous whole,” and thus is the vegetable creation 
essential to the purification of the air we breathe. No 
wonder is it, then, that the Dutch paid so heavy a 
penalty for their ill-judged proceeding at Ternate, 
where, in order to heighten the value of the fruit of 
the clove-tree, which grew plentifully on that island, 
they ordered all the clove-trees to be cut down, shortly 
after which the air became unwholesome, and the 
whole island sickly. Air, we may also remark, is 
rendered very deleterious by gases and vapours gene- 
rated in the earth. In the island of Java, the carbo- 
nic acid is thrown out in such quantities in a certain 
valley, that no animal can there exist, and birds fly- 
ing low drop dead. It is a volcanic district, and thus 
is appropriately called the ‘Valley of Death.” At 
Fashlun in Sweden, noted for copper mines, the mi- 
neral exhalations so affect the air, that the silver in 
the purses of the possessors becomes discoloured. In 
Carniola and Campania, the air is impregnated with 
sulphur. It has also been found to contain arsenic; 
and that such poisonous matters are sent from below, 
and arise from some subterranean action, may be in- 
ferred from the destruction of millions of fishes. 
Whole coasts have been covered with dead fishes, 
supposed to have been killed by such poisonous mat- 
ter from below ; volcanoes have at such times been in 
a state of activity, and earthquakes have occurred. 
.After the account we have given of the composition 
of the air, and the difference between the air expired, 
and that inspired, how important must be the proper 
ventilation of all hospitals, prisons, and manufactories ! 
The air of hospitals, during the period of an epidemic, 
when it was supposed to be loaded with contagious 
matter, has been analysed; but the proportion of its 
constituents has not been found altered. We do not 
believe that any variation in the proportion, or any 
mixture of gases, could generate a matter of contagion 
to affect with any specific disease the living body; but 
when it is rendered deleterious by having been fre- 
quently breathed, and when it is charged with the ex- 
halations of filth and putrifying matter, then the seeds 
of contagion, which have been generated in some 
sickly but yet living frame, and which are more or 
less constantly wafting about, find a congenial medium 
for their evolution, and all the horrors of plague then 
thicken round us. Thus, when the great fire of Lon- 
don broke out in the year 1665, that city was in the 
most uncleanly and lamentable condition ; dirt of all 
kinds was allowed to lie in the streets, the drains 
choked, and every kind of excrementitious matter was 
thrown into them. The floors even of the middling 
ranks were covered with hay and rushes, which, though 
occasionally renewed, were suifered to lie unmolested 
beneath beer, grease, fragments of meat, excrements, 
&c. The houses were high, the streets narrow, and 
every obstacle that could possibly oppose a free cur- 
rent of air was offered. The great plague that ra- 
vaged Rome in 1695, is referred by Lancisus to an 
analogous want of cleanliness and ventilation. It is 
indeed commonly observed, that epidemic diseases arise, 
-and often prove most destructive, in the closer and 
filthier parts of cities; and we are perfectly satisfied 
that the salutary measures recently recommended and 
had recourse to by the Edinburgh Board of Health, 
have in a great measure mitigated and checked the 
progress of the disease, which has so recently spread 
tenfold terrors and desolation through Dublin, Paris, 
aad other European cities. 

While the atmosphere produces such important ef- 
fects on living bodies, both animal and vegetable, its 
influence may also be observed on inert inanimate 
matter. Iron, copper, and most of the metals when 
exposed to its action, attract its carbonic acid, and be- 
come rusted. Boyle relates, that in the southern 
English colonies the great guns rusted so fast, that 
after lying in the air a few years, large cakes of cro- 
cus martis could be separated from them. The pur- 
‘beck stone, of which Salisbury Cathedral is built, is 
observed to become gradually softer on the surface ex- 
posed tothe air. Rocks, most of which contain iron 


in greater or lesser abundance, change their colour, 
from that metal being acted upon by the carbonic acid 
of the atmosphere. Hence is derived the red or yel- 
low colour exhibited by rocks, and which seen scat- 
tered over with lichens, or crowned with stunted 
shrubs, adds so mach to the beauty of such scenery. 
We might trace many other effects of the atmosphere 
on inanimate matter; but already we have exceeded 
our limits, and fer the present bid our readers “ all 
and each a fair good night,”? promising to appear be- 
fore them again at our earliest convenience. 


THE FREEBOOTER OF LOCHABAR. 
Towarps the end of the seventeenth century, there 
lived a certain notorious freebooter, in the county of 
Moray, anative of Lochabar, of the name of Cameron, 
but who was better known by his cognomen of Padrig 
Mac-an-Ts’agairt, which signifies “Peter, the priest’s 
son.”” Numerous were the creachs, or robberies of 
cattle, on the great scale, driven by him from Strath- 
spey. But he did not confine his depredations to that 
country ; for some time between the years 1690 and 
1695, he made a clean sweep of the cattle from the 
rich pastures of the Aird, the territory of the Frasers. 
That he might put his pursuers on a wrong scent, he 
did not go directly towards Lochabar, but, crossing 
the River Ness at Lochend, he struck over the moun. 
tains of Strathnairn and Strathdarn, and ultimately 
encamped behind a hill above Duthel, called, from a 
copious spring on its summit, Cairn-au-Sh’uaran, or 
the Well Hill. But notwithstanding all his precau- 
tions, the celebrated Simon Lord Lovat, then chief of 
the Frasers, discovered his track, and dispatched a 
special messenger to his father-in-law, Sir Ludovick 
Grant of Grant, begging his aid in apprehending Mac- 
an-Ts’agairt, and recovering the cattle. 


Tt so happened that there lived at this time, on the 
laird of Grant’s ground, a man also calléd Cameron, 


surnamed Mugach-more, of great strength and un-. 


daunted courage ; he had six sons and astepson, whom 
his wife, formerly a woman of light character, had be- 
fore her marriage with Mugach; and as they were all 
brave, Sir Ludovick applied to them to undertake the 
recapture of the cattle. Sir Ludovick was not mistaken 
in the man. The Mugach no sooner received his or- 
ders than he armed himself and his little band, and 
went'in quest of the freebooter, whom he found in the 
act of cooking a dinner from part of the spoil. The 
Mugach called on Padrig and his men to surrender, 
and they, though numerous, dreading the well-known 
prowess of their adversary, fled to the opposite hills, 


‘their chief threatening bloody vengeance as he went. 


The Mugach drove the cattle to a place of safety, and 
watched them till their owners came to recover them. 

Padrig Mac-an-Ts’agairt did not utter his threats 
without the fullest intention of carrying them into ef- 
fect. In the latter end of the following spring, he 
visited Strathspey with a strong party, and waylaid 
the Mugach, as he and his sons were returning from 
working at a small patch of land he had on the brow 
of a-hill, about half a mile above his house. Mac-an- 
Ts’agairt and his party concealed theniselves in a 
thick covert of underwood, through which they knew 
that the Mugach and his sons must pass; but seeing 
their intended victims well armed, the cowardly assas- 
sins lay still in their hiding-place, and allowed them 
to pass, with the intention of taking a more favour- 
able opportunity for their purpose. That very night 
they surprised and murdered two of the sons, who, be- 
ing married, lived in separate houses, at some distance 
from their father’s; and, having thus executed so 
much of their diabolical purpose, they surrounded the 
Mugach’s cottage. 

No sooner was his dwelling attacked than the brave 
Mugach, immediately guessing who the assailants 
were, made the best arrangements for defence that 
time and circumstances permitted. The door was the 
first point attempted; but it was strong, and he and 
his four sons placed themselves behind it, determined 
to do bloody execution the moment it should be forced. 
Whilst thus engaged, the Mugach was startled by a 
noise above the rafters, and, looking up, he perceived 
in the obscurity the figure of a man half through 
a hole in the wattled roof. Hager to dispatch his foe 
as he entered, he sprang upon a table, plunged his 
sword into his body, and down fell—his stepson ! 
whom he had ever loved and cherished as one of his 
own children. The youth had been cutting his way 
through the roof, with the intention of attacking Pa- 
drig from above, and so creating a diversion in favour 
of those who were defending the door. The brave 
young man lived no longer than to say, with a faint 


voice, “ Dear father, I fear you have killed me!” 
For a moment the Mugach stood petrified with horror 
and grief, but rage soon usurped the place of both. 
‘* Let me open the door!” he cried, “and revenge his 
death, by drenching my sword in the blood of the vil- 
lain!” His sons clung around him, to prevent what 
they conceived to be madness, and a strong struggle 


ensued between desperate bravery and filial duty ;_ 


whilst the Mugach’s wife stood gazing on the corpse 
of her first-born son, in an agony of contending pas- 
sions, being ignorant from all she had witnessed, but 
that the young man’s death had been wilfully wrought 
by her busband. “ Hast thou forgotten our for- 
mer days ?” cried the wily Padrig, who saw the whole 
scene through a crevice in the door; “ how often hast 
thou undone thy door to me, and wilt thou not open 
it now, to give me way to punish him who has but 
this moment so foully slain thy beloved son ?” An- 
cient recollections and present affliction conspired to 
twist her to his purpose. The struggle and alterca- 
tion between the Mugach and his sons still continued. 
A frenzy seized on the unhappy woman. She flew to 
the door, undid the bolt, and Padrig and his assassins 
rushed in. The infuriated Mugach no sooner beheld’ 
his enemy enter, than he sprang at him like a tiger, 
grasped him by the throat, and dashed him to the 
ground. Already was his vigorous sword-arm drawn 
back, and his broad claymore was about to find a pas. 
sage to the traitor’s heart, when his faithless wife, 
coming behind him, threw over it a large canvass 
winnowing sheet, and before he could extricate the 
blade from the numerous folds, Padrig’s weapon was 
reeking in the best heart’s blood of the bravest High- 
lander that Strathspey could boast of. His four sons, 
who had witnessed their mother’s treachery, were pa- 
ralysed. The unfortunate woman herself, too, stood 
stupified and.appalled. But she was quickly recalled 
to her senses by the active clash of the swords of Pad- 
rig and his men. “Oh, my sons! my sons!” she 
cried, ‘“‘spare my boys!" But the tempter needed her 
services no longer—she had done his work. She was 
spurned to the ground and trampled under foot by 
those who soon strewed the bloody floor around her 
with the lifeless corpses of her brave sons. ; 
Exulting in the full success of this expedition of ven- 
geance, Mac-an-Ts’agairt beheaded the bodies, and 
piled the heads in a heap on an oblong hill, that runs 
parallel to the road on the east side of Carr Bridge, 
from which it is called Tom-nan-.Cean, the Hill of tha 
Heads. Scarcely was he beyond the reach of danger, 
than hig butchery was known at Castle Grant, and 
Sir Ludovick immediately offered a great reward for 
his apprehension ; but Padrig, who had anticipated 
some such thing, fled to Ireland, where he remained 
for seven years. But the restlessness of the murderer 
is well known, and Padrig felt it in all its horrors. 
Leaving his Irish retreat, he returned to Lochabar. 
By a strange accident, a certain Mungo Grant of 
Muckrach, having had his cattle and horses carried 
away by some thieves from that quarter, pursued them 
hot on foot, recovered them, and was on his way return- 
ing with them, when to his astonishment hemet Padrig 
Mac-an-Ts’agairt, quite alone, in a narrow pass, on the 
borders of his native country. Mungoinstantly seized 
and made a prisoner of him. But his progress with 
his beasts was tedious; and as he was entering 
Strathspey at Lag-na-caillich, about a mile to the 
westward of Aviemore, he espied twelve desperate 
men, who, taking advantage of his slow march, had 
crossed the hills to gain the pass before him, for the 
purpose of rescuing Padrig. But Mungo was not to 
be daunted. Seeing them occupying the road in his 
front, he grasped his prisoner with one hand, and 
brandishing his dirk with the other, he advanced in 
the midst of his people and animals, swearing potently, 
that the first motion at an attempt at rescue by any 
one of them should be the signal for his dirk to drink 
the life’s blood of Padrig’ Mac-an.Ts’agairt. They 
were so intimidated by his bolduess, that they allowed 
him to pass without assault, and left their friend to 
hisfate. Padrig was forthwith carried to Castle Grant. 
But the remembrance of the Mugach’s murder had been 
by this time much obliterated, by many events little 
less strange ; and the laird, unwilling to be troubled 
with the matter, ordered Mungo and his prisoner away.. 
' Disappointed and mortified, Mungo and his party 
were returning with their fellow captive, discussing 
as they went what they had best do with him, “A 
fine reward we have had for all our trouble!” said 
one. ‘“ The laird may catch the next thief her nain- 
sel fur Donald,” said another. ‘* Let’sturn him loose!” 
saidathird. “Ay, ay,’? says a fourth, “what for 
waud we be plaguing oursels more wi’ him!” “ Yes, 
yes! brave, generous men!” said Padrig Mac-an. 
Ts’agairt, roused by a sudden hope of life from the 
moody dream of the gallows tree in which he had 
been plunged, whilst he was courting his mournful 
muse to compose his own lament, that he might die 
with an effect striking, as all the events of his life had 
been: ‘* Yes, brave men! free me from these bonds ! 
it is unworthy of Strathspey men—it is unworthy of 
Grants, to triumph over a fallen foe! Those whom 
I killed were no clansmen of thine, but recreant 
Camerons, who betrayed a Cameron! Let me go 
free, and that reward of which you have been disap- 
pointed shall be quadrupled for sparing my life!” 
Such words as these, operating on minds somuch pre- 
pared to receive them favourably, had wellnigh worked 
their purpose. But, ‘‘ No!” said Muckrach sternly, 
“it shall never be said that a murderer escaped from 


my hands. Besides, it was just so that he fairly spake 
the Mugach’s false wife. But did he spare her sons 
on that account? If ye let him go, my men, the fate 
of the Mugach may be ours; for what bravery can 
stand against treachery and assassination?” ‘This 
opened an entirely new view of the question to Pad- 
rig’s rude guards, and the result of the conference was, 
that they resolved to take him to Inverness, and to 
deliver him up to the sheriff. : 

As they were pursuing their way up the south side 
of the river Dulnan, the hill of Tom-nan-Cean ap- 
peared on that opposite tothem. At sight of it, the 
whole circumstances of Padrig’s atrocious deed came 
fresh into their minds. It seemed to cry on them for 
justice, and, with one impulse, they shouted out, 
“Let him die on the spot where he did the bloody 
act !” 
solved to execute their new resolution. But on their 
way across the plain, they happened to observe a large 
fir tree, with a thick horizontal branch growing at 
right angles from thetrunk, and of a sufficient height 
from the ground to suit their purpose; and doubting 
if they might find so convenient a gallows where they 
were going, they at once determined that here Padrig 
should finish his mortal career. The neighbouring 
birch thicket supplied them with materials for making 
a withe, and whilst they were twisting it, Padrig 
burst forth in a flood of Gaelic verse, which his mind 
had been accumulating by the way. His song, and 
the twig rope that was to terminate his existence, were 
spun out and finished at the same moment, and he was 
instantly elevated to a height equally beyond his am- 
bition and his hopes.—Sir Thomas Dick Lauder’s Ac- 
count of the Moray Floods. 


EFFORTS OF GENIUS. 
THIBD ARTICLE. 

WE now bring forward the conclusion of our list of 
men who have risen from the lower ranks to eminence 

through the force of their genius and perseverance. 
Hawkesworth, the author of the Adventurer, was 
the son of a watchmaker, and was at first brought up 
to that profession. He afterwards became a clerk to 
a Stationer, and then rose to distinction as a literary 
character. Sir John Hawkwood, a distinguished 
‘ military commander of the fourteenth century, was 
originally an apprentice to a tailor, but entering as a 
private soldier, he rose to eminence. Haydn, one of 
the most celebrated music composers, was-the son of a 
poor cartwright. Herder, a German philosopher and 
writer, and who has been called the Fenelon of his 
country, was born of poor parents, and nurtured in 
adversity. Sir William Herschel, one of the greatest 
astronomers of modern times, was originally a player 
in the band of a Hanoverian regiment. General 
Hoche, who commanded an expedition against Ire- 
land, in 1796, began life as a stable-boy. The Joan 
of Arc, who by her heroism delivered France from 
the English, was born of poor parents, and supported 
herself in early life by keeping sheep, and taking 
care of horses at @ country inn. Samuel Johnson 
was the son of a bookseller at Litchfield, and at- 
tempted to support himself by keeping a school: 
before he became known, and was patronised by 
the crown, he had to endure severe pecuniary dif. 
ficulties. Henry Jones, a poet and dramatist of last 
century, was born of poor parents at Drogheda, and 
was bread a bricklayer. The famons Paul Jones 
was the son of a working gardener, and commenced 
his maritime life as a sailor boy. La Harpe, a 
French dramatist, poet, critic, and miscellaneous 
writer, was the son of a Swiss officer, who died in 
poverty, and left him an-orphan, in’ such destitute 
circumstances, that he was supported by the Sisters 
of Charity, and it was by their recommendations that 
he was gratuitously educated. Lannes, Duke of 
Montebello, and a marshal under Napoleon, who 
esteemed him highly for his bravery, was born of 
poor parents, and was, at his outset in life, a corm- 
mon dyer. David Levi, a Jew of considerable literary 
talent, and author of a variety of works, was first a 
shoemaker and next a hatter, but contrived to acquire 
a respectable portion of learning. Leyden, the author 
of some. beautiful Scottish poems, and a person of re- 
fined sentiment, was the son of a shepherd in Rox- 
burghshire. Maitland, the historian of London and 
Edinburgh, began the world as a travelling dealer in 
hair. Benjamin Martin, who flourished as a writer 
on science at the beginning of the last century, was 
originally a farmer’s labourer, but by dint of perse- 
verance he acquired sufficient learning to become a 
schoolmaster, and afterwards a lecturer on experimen- 
tal philosophy. Matsys, an eminent Dutch painter, 
was originally a blacksmith, and his love for the 
~ daughter of an artist is said to have been his induce- 
meat to study paipting. Moliere was the son of a 


Without a moment’s farther delay, they re-- 
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' valet-de.chambre of the French king. Murat, one of 
the most intrepid of the French marshals, was the son 
of an innkeeper at Bastide. Ney, “the bravegt of the 
brave,” was the son of an artizan. Samuel Richard- 
son,: the author of Sir Charles Grandison and other 
works of fiction, was the son of a joiner, and had a 
very scanty education: he was bound an apprentice 
to a printer, and by his genius and perseverance rose 
in his profession, and became an eminent literary cha- 
racter. Rousseau, one of the most eminent lrench 
writers, was the son of a watchmaker ; and being ap- 
prenticed to an engraver, he was so ill treated by his 
master, that he ran away before he was sixteen: his 
education was totally negiected, and for years he wan- 
dered as a vagabond seeking a precarious subsistence; 
yet by his natural abilities he brought himself into 
notice and fame. Ruyter, the famous Dutch admiral, 


began the world at eleven years of age as a poor sailor 
boy. The illustrious Shakspeare was the son of a 
dealer in wool, and such was the poverty of the young 
dramatist, that he employed himself first as a promp- 
ter’s call-boy ; other accounts represent him as hold- 
ing gentlemen’s horses at the door of the playhouse. 
Shield, the famous English violinist and musician, 
was the son of a singing-master, who left him father- 
less; his early years were spent as an apprentice to a 
boat-builder, but his genius led him from this occupa- 


tion to that of music, in which he was eminently 
successful. Jeremy Taylor, an eminent theologian 
and prelate of the seventeenth century, was the son 
of a barber. Toussant L’Ouverture, who was ap- 
pointed governor and president of the free black re- 
public of St Domingo, was born a slave, in which 
condition he rémained till the revolution in the island 
brought forward his abilities and courage. Wallen- 
stein, a celebrated German general, began life as a 
page to the margrave of Burgau, a situation almost 
equivalent to that of a footboy to an English country 
gentleman. Webbe, who has been so celebrated for 
his musical compositions, especially his glees, was ori- 
ginally a poor destitute boy, who gained a meagre sub- 
sistence by copying music, but by dint of incessant 
study, he became an excellent composer. 

W est, the American painter, was the son of a Quaker, 
and had many difficulties to contend with at his out- 
set. Jarvis Spencer, a miniature painter of last cen- 
tury, was originally a valet, or menial servant. 
Hanam, the painter, was at first the apprentice of a 
cabinetmaker. Richard Wright and Lawrey Gilpin 


were originally ship-painters. Barry, an Irish painter, 
was originally a working mason. Sir Thomas Law- 
rence was the son of an innkeeper at Bristol, and such 
was the poverty of his parents and his own natural 
genius, that, when a mere boy, he supported the fa- 
mily by painting. Giotto, the reviver of painting in 
Italy, was the son of a peasant, and he himself kept 
sheep while a boy. Ghret, the famous drawer of bo- 
tanical objects, was the son of a working gardener. 
Canova was the son of a stonecutter, was left an or- 
phan, and raised himself entirely by his genius. Tay- 
lor, the water poet, wasawaterman. Antonia Bianchi, 
an Italian poet, was a gondolier. Allan Ramsay was 
the son of a workman at Leadhills, and began life as 
a barber. Stow, the author of the Survey of London, 
and Speed, the author of the History of Great Britain, 
were originally tailors. And Anthony Purver, a self- 
instructed man of learning, and a preacher; Joseph 
Pendrell; Bekman, the German ; Holcroft, the novel- 
ist; Bloomfield, the poet; Lackington, who rose to 
such eminence as a bookseller in London ; and Drew, 
the metaphysician, were all originally members of the 
“gentle craft’’ of shoemaking. 

(The next number of the Journal will contain an article em- 
bodying a feiv general views as to advancement in the world.] 


BRITISH WOOLLEN MANUFACTURE. 


THE manufacture of woollen cloth in Britain de- 
rives its origin chiefly from the settlement of ingenious 
tradesmen from the Netherlands, who were compelled 
to emigrate on account of civil and religious persecu- 
tion. ‘The excellence of British cloths has been long 
acknowledged, although they are hardly superior to 
those of Germany, as was recently decided by com- 
petent judges at Leipsic; and it appears that, from 
being the leading branch of manufactures in the coun- 
try, they are now second to cotton goods, which have 
rendered many articles of inferior consequence. It 
has been estimated that the value of the manufactured 
woollen goods annually consumed in Great Britain is 
L.11.000,000; and if to this be added L.7,000,000, 
which is about the average value of those exported, 
the total value of the annual produce of this manu- 
facture will be about L.18,000,000. Estimating the 
value of the raw material at one-third of the value of 
the goods, a sum of L.12,000,000 is left as the aggre- 
gate amount of profits and wages. Estimating the pro- 
fit of the manufacturers, and the sum necessary to 
indemnify them for their outlay, at 18 per cent., the 
total amount of wages paid in this manufacture will 
be L.9,840,000, and taking L.15 as a fair average of 
the annual wages obtained by the various descriptions 
of individuals in this department of industry, we shall 
get 546,000 as the total number of workmen, and at 
least 1,100,000 human beings, or one-thirteenth part 
of the inhabitants of Great Britain, as supported by 
the woollen manufacture. Inthe course of years, nn- 
merous improvements have been effected in the cloth- 
‘naking establishments, which have simplified human 


labour, and caused more work to be done by fewer 


hands. But we learn that another improvement, of 
American origin, is about to be adopted at the mills, 
which will very considerably diminish the number of 
persons employed, and throw many families into 
that state of destitution, so obviously the case of the 
hand-loom cotton-weavers. In ten years hence, there-~ 
fore, much less than a thirteenth part of the inhabi- 
tants will be so employed. In Scotland, the manu- 
facture of cloths is continuing to advance, both in the 
quantity and the quality of the article produced. 

The finer cloths made in England are now made 
partly from fine foreign wool, of which the import for 
the ten years previous to 1819 amounted to 11,000,000 
Ibs. The following was the declared value of British 
manufactured woollens, and of woollen yarns, ex- 
ported from Great Britain to foreign parts, from 1820 
to 1828, :— 


Year L. s. d.| Year L. Seuihe 
1820 5,987,442 9 11] 1825 6,042,411 4 4 
821 9,585,430 2 2] 1826 6,194.926 2 3 
1822 6,463.920 12 2] 182 4.982 908 16 6 
1823 6,488. 673 14 6) 1808 5 277,861 6 2 
1824 5 6385,471 2 6 


CREDULITY IN INDIA. 

Aw amusing anecdote, related by Bishop Heber, gives 
us a good idea of the foibles and ignorance of one of 
the petty princes of India, and the rascality of the mi- 
nister who managed his affairs. The fondness of the 
king for mechanics (says the Bishop) led him to try 
some experiments, in which he fell in with a Mussul- 
man engineer of pleasing address and ready talent, as 
well as considerable, though unimproved, genius for 
such pursuits. The king took so much delight in 
conversing with this man, that the minister began to 
fear a rising competitor, as well knowing that the 
meanness of his own birth and functions had been no 
obstacle to his advancement. He therefore sent the 
engineer word—“ If he were wise, to leave Luck- 
now.”” The poor man did sd, removed to, a place 
about ten miles down the river, and set up a shop 
there. The king, on inquiring after his humble 
friend, was told that he was dead of cholera, ordered 
a gratuity to be sent to his widow and children, and 
no more was said. During these last rains, however, 
the king sailed down the river in his brig of war, as 
far as the place where the new shop stood.. He was 
struck with the different signs of neatness and inge- 
nuity which he observed in passing, made his men 
draw in to shore, and. to his astonishment, saw the 
deceased engineer, who stood trembling, and with 
joined hands, to receive him. After a short explana- 
tion, he ordered him to come on board, returned in 
high anger to Lucknow, and calling the minister, 
asked him again if it were certain that such a man 
was dead. ‘ Undoubtedly,” was the reply; ‘I my- 
self ascertained the fact, and conveyed your majesty’s 
bounty to the widow and children.” ‘ Harumzada,”’ 
said the king, bursting into a fury, “look there, and 
never see my face more!” The vizier turned round, 
and saw how matters were circumstanced. With a 
terrible glance, which the king could not see, but 
which spoke volumes to the poor engineer, he imposed 
silence on the latter; then turning round again to his 
master, stopping his nose, and with many muttered 
exclamations of “God be merciful!” Satan is 
strong!” “In the name of God, keep the devil from 
me!” he said; ‘‘ I hope your majesty has not touched 
the horrible object.” “Touch him !”? said the king ; 
“the sight of him is enough to convince me of your 
rascality.”’ ‘‘ Istufirallah !” said the favourite; ‘and 
does not your majesty perceive the strong smell of a 
dead carcass?” The king still stormed; but his 
voice faltered, and curiosity and anxiety began to min- 
gle with his indignation. ‘‘It is certain, refuge of 
the world,” resumed the minister, “that your ma- 
jesty’s late engineer, with whom be peace! is dead 
and buried; but your slave knoweth not who has 
stolen his body from the grave, or what vampire it is 
who now inhabits it, to the terror of all good Mussul- 
mans. Good were it that he were run through with 
a sword before your majesty’s face, if it were not un- 
lucky to shed blood in the auspicious presence. I 
pray your majesty dismiss us: I will see him con. 
ducted back to his grave; it may be that when that 
is opened, he may enter it again peaceably.” The 
king, confused and agitated, knew not what to say or 
order. The attendants led the terrified mechanic out 
of the room; and the vizier, throwing him a purse, 
swore, with-a horrible oath, that “if he did not put 
himself upon the other side of the company’s frontier 
before the next morning, if he ever trod the earth 
again, it should be as a vampire indeed.” This is, L 
think, no bad specimen of the manner in which an 
absolute sovereign may be persuaded out of his own 
senses, 
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PECULIARITIES OF GERMANY. 
Every hotel in Germany is divided into three de- 
partments; the hotel (properly so called), the tavern, 
and the café; each of these is perfectly distinct and 
separate from the other two, and the waiters’ accounts, 
&c. are totally unconnected one with another, al- 
though all be paid to the same proprietor. In conse- 
quence of this, it is not the custom here, as in France 
and England, to run up bills; you pay for each article 
immediately on receiving it; and certainly this prac- 
tice has its advantages, compelling you, as it does, in 
a great degree, to live within your income, and pre- 
cluding the possibility of your being cheated by clerks 
or waiters. 

In almost all the towns of Germany, Vienna ex- 
cepted, there is a table d’hote at one o’clock. In ge- 
ueral, you get an excellent dinner on reasonable 
terms. The society, too, is for the most part very 
good, and adorned by the presence of a fair proportion 
of charming women, After dinner, mountebanks, 
singers, and musicians, attend for the amusement of 
the company, who reward them after their own good 
pleasure, from one halfpenny up to twopence; the 
latter sum makes a German stare. At most places, 
smoking does not begin till the ladies have retired; 
but at the Schwartzer Ross, the first hotel in Prague, 
IT remarked it commenced long before the fairer por- 
tion of the company had displayed anv intention to 
leave the table. You generally supa da evrte, paying 
separately for each article ordered, and gratifying the 
attendant with a donation of a halfpenny or a penny, 
the latter being very liberal. 

_In most hotels in which there is not a table d’hote, 
there are two separate dining rooms, or speise sacles, 
one for the benefit of smokers, the other for ladies and 
such gentlemen as are not amateurs of the pipe. 

In England, or even in France, it would be con- 
sidered an unpardonable offence against the common 
decencies of life to spit or throw water or beer about 
the room ; here it is done constantly in the very best 
houses.. A young blood of the first water will come 
into your lodgings, take one of your pipes (of which, 
to be in the fashion, you should have ten or twelve), 
and however handsome and costly may be the furni- 
ture, spit about him in all directions, without even 
dreaming of offering the least apology. You of 
course avail yourself of the earliest opportunity to re- 
turn the compliment chez lui, that the reciprocity 
may not be all on one side, as a gallant admiral de- 
clared it was in the free-trade system. So that every 
thing is comfortably arranged upon the accommodat- 
ing principle— 

Hane veniam pelimus damus que vicissim. 


It must be borne in mind, though, that such a 
thing as a carpet is totally out of the question, even 
in the palaces of Prince Esterhazy, sovereign though 
he be. Indeed, if yoa wish specially*for cleanliness, 
you should never leave England, or, at farthest, 
France; c’est a dire, as far as taverns, cafés, and ho. 
tels are concerned; but touching the peasantry and 
their cottages, there is nothing to reproach withal. 
The cottages and peasantry throughout Hungary and 
Austria Proper are both remarkable for the neatness 
and comfort of their appearance. The house is always 
conveniently furnished, and you generally see in its 
neighbourhood a couple of horses and as many cows, 
which are the property of the tenant. Before I had 
seen other countries, [ was in the habit of consider- 
ing the peasantry of England the happiest and most 
comfortable in the world. Miy opinion is now, I con- 
fess, altogether changed. The lower orders through- 
out the Austrian dominions are in a condition far 
superivr to those of a similar rank in any English 
county. This speaks much in favour of the despotic 
government of the empire, which, however rigorous in 
theory, must be esseatially mild in practice, since it 
secures such general happiness and prosperity to the 
people who are subject to it.—From a recent book of 
Travels, of which we have mislaid the title. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
NICOLO PAGANINI. 
THE power of natural genius, in bursting forth under 
every species of disadvantage and impediment, has 
been seldom so triumphantly manifested as in the life 
of Paganini, the musician. To excel in music as a 
science, does not require, by any means, a high order 
of intellect, neither does it demand that extraordinary 
cultivation by art necessary in the pursuit of the 
other sciences; but to be perfect in its theory and 
practice, much intuitive ability, and a happy expert- 
ness, are requisite; fur, without these, the aspirant 
will in general only reach a respectable mediocrity, 
hardly worthy of being attained. In the life of the 
renowned personage now to be noticed, it will be seen 


that genius was born with him and soon made itself 
known. 


Nicolo Paganini was born at Genoa, in February 
1784: it is not mentioned what his father’s profession 
was, if indeed he had any; and all we are told is, 
that his chief pursuit was to improve his circum- 
stances, which were not the best in the world, by spe- 
culating in the lottery; so that when his lite son 


Nicolo began, at an unusually early age, to give 
strong indications of musical talent, it seemed as if the 
wheel of fortune had at last been propitious, and he 
accordingly lost no time in setting to work to make 
the most of his prize. Having some skill on the vio- 
lin himself, he resolved to teach him that instrument, 
and as soon as he could hold it, put one into his 
hands, and made him sit beside him from morning till 
night to practise it. The incessant drudgery which 
he compelled him to undergo, and the occasional star- 
vation to which he subjected him, seriously impaired 
his health, and, as Paganini himself asserts, laid the 
foundation of that valetudinarian state which has 
ever since been his portion, and which his pale sickly 
countenance and his sunk and exhausted frame so 
strongly attest. As his enthusiasm was such as to 
require no artificial stimulus, this severe system could 
only have been a piece of cool and wanton barbarity. 

In hiseighth year, under the superintendence of his 
father he had written a sonata, which, however, along 
with many other juvenile productions, he lately de- 
stroyed ; and as he played about three times a-week 
in the churches and at private musical parties, upon 
a fiddle nearly as large as himself, he soon began to 
make himself known among his townsmen. At this 
time he received much benefit from one Francesco 
Gnecco, who died in 1811, and whom he always 
speaks highly of. 

In his ninth year, being applied to by a travelling 
singer to join him in a concert, he made his first pub- 
lic appearance in the great theatre at Genoa, and 
played the French air, ‘‘ La Carmagnole,” with his 
own variations, with great applause. 

His father now resolved to place him under the 
tuition of the well-known composer Rolla, and for 
that purpose took him along with him to Parma. 
The particulars of their interview afford a striking 
proof of the proficiency which he had by this time ac- 
quired. As Rolla happened to beill and lying in bed, 
the party were shown into the antechamber, when, 
observing upon the table one of the composer’s newest 
concertos, the father beckoned to his son to take up 
his violin and play it, which he did at sight, in such 
a way that the sick man immediately started up, de- 
manded who it was, and could scarcely be prevailed 
upon to believe that the sounds had proceeded froma 
little boy and his intended pupil; but as soon as he 
had satisfied himself that that was really the case, he 
declined to receive him—“ For God's sake,” said he, 
“ go to Paer; your time would be lost with me; I can 
do nothing for you.” 

To Paer accordingly they went, who received him 
kindly, and referred him to his own teacher, the old 
and experienced “‘ Maestro di Capella” Giretti, from 
Naples, who gave him instructions for six months, 
three times a-week in counterpoint. During this pe- 
riod he wrote twenty-four fugues for four bands, 
with pen, ink, and paper alone, and without an in- 
strument, which his master did not allow him, and, 


assisted by his own inclination, made rapid progress. 


The great Paer also took much interest in him, giv- 
ing him compositions to work out, which he himself 
revised, an interest for which Paganini ever afterwards 
showed himself deeply grateful. 

The time was now come when Nicolo was destined, 
like other youthful prodigies, to be hawked about the 
country, to fill the pockets of his mercenary father, 
who managed to speculate upon him with considerable 
success in Milan, Bologna, Florence, Pisa, Leghorn, 
and most of the upper and central towns of Italy, 
where his concerts were always well attended. Young 
Paganini liked these excursions well enough ; but be- 
ing now about fifteen years of age, he began to be of 
opinion that they would be still more agreeable if he 
could only contrive to get rid of the old gentleman, 
whose spare diet and severe discipline had now become 
more irksome to him than ever. To accomplish this 
desirable object, an opportunity soon offered. It was 
the custom of Lucca, atthe feast of Saint Martin, to 
hold a great musical festival, to which strangers were 
invited from all quarters, and numerous travellers re- 
sorted of their own accord; and as the occasion drew 
near, Nicolo begged hard to be allowed to go there in 
company with his elder brother, and after much en- 
treaty, succeeded in obtaining permission. He made 
his appearance as‘a solo player, and succeeded so well, 
that he resolved now to commence vagabondising on 
his own account—a sort of life to which he soon become 
So partial, that, notwithstanding many handsome of- 
fers which he occasionally received to establish him- 
self in several places as a concerto player, or director 
of the orchestra, he never could be persuaded to settle 
any where. Ata later period, however, he lived for 
some time at the court of Lucca, but soon found it 
more pleasant and profitable to resume his itinerant 
habits. He visited all parts of Italy, but usually made 


Genoa his head-quarters, where, however, he pre-, 


ferred to play the part of the dilletante to that of the 
virtuoso, and performed in private circles without giv- 
ing public concerts. 

It was not long before he had amassed about 20,000 
francs, part of which he proposed to devote to the 
maintenance of his parents. His father. however, 


yet those which he gave never failed. 


was not to be put off with a few thousands, but in- 
sisted upon the whole. Paganini then offered him 
the interest of the capital, but Signor Antonio very 
coolly threatened him with instant death, unless he 
agreed to consign the whole of the principal in his be- 
half; and in order to avert serious consequences, and 
to procure peace, he gave up the greater part of it. 

Those who know any thing of the gay, romantic 
sort of life which artists in Italy, particularly those 
connected with the all-engrossing object of music, 
usually lead, the diversified society in which they 
mingle, and the incident and adventure which they 
meet with, will not wonder that Paganini should have 
felt inclined to pass his days. there among his own 
countrymen, who felt and appreciated his talent, re- 
ceived him upon all occasions with the most enthusi- 
astic applause, and showered down upon him all the 
gold they could afford, besides flowers, garlands, and 
sonnets, in abundance. He loved the manners and 
customs of his country, its beautiful scenery, its cli- 
mate; but their kindred souls were still more conge- 
nial to his heart. He wag their idol; wherever he 
went, his fame preceded his approach, and the multi- 
tudes poured in te hear him in streams as if he had 
been a worker of miracles. Having music at their 
command at all hours,of the day, there is no country 
where concerts are worse attended than in Italy, and 
People seemed. 
never to be satiated with the delight of hearing him ; 
and at Milan he gave, with the most brilliant success, 
no fewer than nineteen concerts rapidly succeeding 
each other. The only place in the whole of his pere- 
grinations where he was unsuccessful, was at Palermo, 
in Sicily. At Rome, Naples, and Florence, he was 
eminently triumphant, an@at the former of these 
places, his holiness the Pope was pleased to confer 
upon him the order of the Speron d’ Oro. : 

It was early in 1828 when Paganini arrived at 
Vienna, where he gave a great many concerts with a 
success equal, if not superior, to any which had hither- 
to attended his exertions. His performance excited 
the admiration and astonishment of all the most dis- 
tinguished professors and connoisseurs of this critical 
city. With any of the former all idea of competition 
was hopeless ; and their greatest violinist, Mayseder, 
as soon as he had heard him, with an ingenuousness 
which did him honour, as we ourselves have reason to 
know, wrote to a friendin London, that he might now 
lock up his violin whenever he liked. 

In estimating the labour which it must have cost a 
performer like Paganinito have arrived at such trans- 
cendant excellence, people are often apt toerrin their 
calculations as to the actual extent of time and prac- 
tice which has been devoted to its acquisition. That 
the perfect knowledge of the mechanique of the instru- 
ment which his performance exhibits, and his almost 
incredible skill and dexterity inits management, must 
necessarily have been the result of severe discipline, 
is beyond all question ; but more, much more, in every 
case of this kind, is to be ascribed to the system npon 
which that discipline has proceeded, and to the genius 
and enthusiasm of the artist. The miraculous powers. 
of Paganini, in the opinion of his auditors, were not 
to be accounted for in the ordinary way. To them it 
was plain that they must have sprung from a life of a 
much more settled and secluded cast, than that of an 
itinerant Italian ‘musical professor. It was eqnally 
clear, from his wild, haggard, and mysterious looks, 
that he was no ordinary personage, and had seen no 
common vicissitudes, The vaults of a dungeon ac- 
cordingly were the local habitation which public ru- 
mour, in its love of the marvellous, seemed unani- 
mously to assign to him, as the only place where “ the 
mighty magic” of his bow could possibly have been 
acquired. Then, as to the delinquency which led to 
his incarceration, there were various accounts. Some 
imputed it to his having been a captain of banditti : 
others, only a carbonaro;-some to his having killed a 
man in a duel: but the more current and generally 
received story was, that he had poisoned or stabbed his 
wife, or, as some said, his mistress; although, as fame 
had ascribed to him no fewer than four mistresses, 
it was never very clearly made out which of his se- 
raglio it was who had fallen the victim of his ven- 
geance. ‘The story notimprobably might have arisen 
from his having been confounded with a contempo- 
rary violin player, of the name of Duranowski, a 
Pole, to whom in person he bore some resemblance, 
and who for some offence or other, having been im- 
prisoned at Milan, during the leisure which his cap- 
tivity afforded, had contrived greatly to improve 
himself in his art; and when once it was embodied 
into shape, the fiction naturally enough might have 
obtained the more credence, from the fact that 
two of his most distinguished predecessors, Tar- 
tini and Lolly, had attained to the great mastery 
which they possessed over their instrument during 
a period of solitude—the one within the walls of a 
cloister—the other in the privacy and retirement of a 
remote country village. At all events, the rumours 
were universally circulated and believed, and the in- 
nocent and much-injured Paganini had for many years 
unconsciously stood forth in the eyes of the world as 
a violator of the Jaws, and even a convicted murderer. 
He seems never to have been made fully aware of the 
formidable position in which he stood, until he had 
reached Vienna, when the Thextrical Gazette, in re- 
viewing his first concert, dropped some pretty broad 
hints as to the rumoured misdeeds of his earlier life, 
Whereupon he resolved at once publicly to proclaim 
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his innocence, and to put down the calumny ; for 
which purpose, on the 10th of April 1828, there was 
inserted in the leading Vienna journals, a manifesto, 
in Italian as well as German, subscribed by him, de- 
claring that all these widely circulated rumours were 
false; that at no time, and under no government 
whatever, had he ever offended against the laws, or 
been put under coercion ; and that he had always de- 
meaned himself as became a peaceable and inoffensive 
member of society ; for the truth of which he referred 
to the magistracies of the different states, under whose 
protection he had till then lived in the public exercise 
of his profession. No one dared to invalidate the 
truth of this appeal. 

His command of the back string of the instrument 
has always been an especial theme of wonder and ad- 
miration, and, in the opinion of some, could only be 
accounted for by resorting to the theory of the dun- 
geon, and the supposition that his other strings being 
worn out, and not having it in his power to supply 
their places, he had been forced from necessity to take 
refuge in the string in question; a notion very like 
that of a person who would assert, that for an opera 
dancer to learn to stand on one leg, the true way 
would be, to have only one leg to stand upon. We 
shall give Paganini’s explanation of this mystery in 
his own words. 

“ At Lucea, I had always to direct the opera when 
the reigning family visited the theatre ;-I played three 
times a-week at the court, and every fortnight super- 
intended the arrangement of a grand concert for the 
court parties, which, however, the reigning princess, 
Elisa Bacciochi, Princess of Lucca and Piombino, 
Napoleon’s favourite sister, was not always present at, 
or did not hear to the clase, as the harmonic tones of 
my violin were apt to grate her nerves, but there 
never failed to be present another much esteemed lady, 
who, while I had long admired her, bore (at least so 
I imagined) a reciprocal feeling towards me. Our 
passion gradually increased ; and as it was necessary to 
keep it concealed, the footing on which we stood with 
each other became in consequence more interesting. 
One day I promised to surprise her with a musical 
jeu d esprit, which should have a reference to our 
mutual attachment. I accordingly announced for 
performance a comic novelty, to which I gave the 
name of © Love Scene.’ All were curiously impatient 
to know what this should turn out to be, when at last 
¥ appeared with my violin, from which I had taken off 
the two middle strings, leaving only the E and the G 
string. By the first of these I proposed to represent 
the lady, by the other the gentleman ; and I proceeded 
to play a sort of dialogue, in which I attempted to de- 
lineate the capricious quarrel and reconciliation of the 
lovers; at one time scolding each other, at another 
sighing and making tender advances, renewing their 
professions of love and esteem, and finally winding up 
the scene in the utmost good humour and delight. 
Having at last brought them into a state of the most 
perfect harmony, the united pair lead off a pas de deuz, 
concluding with a brilliant finale. This musical 
scena went off with much eclat. The lady, who un- 
derstood the whole perfectly, rewarded me with her 
gracious looks, the princess was all kindness, over- 
whelmed me with applause, and after complimenting 
me upon what I had been able to effect upon the 
two strings, expressed a wish to hear what I could exe- 
cute upon one string. I immediately assented ; the 
idea caught my fancy; and as the emperor’s birth- 
day took place a few weeks afterwards, I composed my 
sonata ‘Napoleon’ for the G string, and performed 
it upon that day before the court with so much ap- 
probation, that acantata of Cimarosa, following imme- 
diately after it upon the same evening, was completely 
extinguished, and produced no effect whatever. This 
is the first and true cause of my partiality for the G 
string, and as they were always desiring to hear more 
of it, one day taught another, until at last my profi- 
ciency in this department was completely established.” 

No one has been more cruelly misrepresented than 
the subject of this notice. In reality a person of the 
gentlest and most inoffensive habits, he is any thing 
rather than the desperate ruffian he has-been described. 
In his demeanour te is modest and unassuming to a 
fault. Like most artists, ardent and enthusiastic in 
his temperament, and in his actions very much a crea- 
ture of impulse, he is full of ali that unaffected sim- 
plicity which we almost invariably find associated with 
true genius. He hasan only son, a very precocious 
child, who already indicates strong signs of musical 
talent. Being of a delicate frame of health, Paganini 
never can bear to trust him out of his sight. ‘If I 
were to lose him,” says he, “I would be lost myself ; 
it is quite impossible that I can ever separate myself 
from him; when I awake in the night, he is my first 
thought.” Accordingly, ever since he parted from 
his mother, he has himself enacted the part of a child’s 
nurse. Nor in his filial duties is he more remiss than 
in the parental. The wealth which he has amassed 
has been partly applied to previde for the comforts of 
an aged mother, and not unfrequently dispensed in 
acts of bounty towards his more necessitous relations 
and friends. 

The above life of Paganini we have condensed from 
an able account of him, which appeared upwards of a 
twelvemonth ago in an extremely useful and merito- 
rious publication, devoted to continental literature, 
under the title of the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
Since then, the genius of the violin, as he may be call- 
ed, has paid a professional visit to Great Britain and 


Ireland, in which countries he is understood to have 
reaped very large sums. Ultimately, we believe, he 
intends to retire to the Continent, to enjoy his gains 
in Tuscany, the climate of which he prefers to all 
others. 


AN AMERICAN SCENE. 


Iw travelling through the state of New York, Mr 
Fergusson, from whose notes we have already quoted, 
mentions, that he arrived at the rural town of Water- 
ford, which, says he, “is a sweet village, containing 
many gay white mansions, with green Venetians, 
neat gardens, &c., and the scenery around is ex- 
tremely pleasing. The Hudson flows past the town, and 
the Mohawk falls in a short way below, with many 
wooded and rocky islands in front. From Waterford 
our route lay nearly parallel to the river, through a 
well-cultivated country, with many handsome farms, 
the soil varying in quality, and of inferior value as 
you recede fromthe river. A gentleman whom I had 
known in Scotland possesses a fine property on this 
road, and I resolved to surprise him with a visit. 

We were most heartily welcomed, and only made 
good our retreat by a promise, if possible, to return. 
He has found his purchase a very advantageous one ; 
the land seems of excellent quality, and he has evi- 
dently made great improvements in clearing, drain- 
ing, fencing, &c. The Northern Canal intersects the 
estate. He has a very comfortable mansion, with a 
well laid out garden, rather ingeniously formed in 
the hollow ofan old quarry. The Hudson, with many 
wooded romantic islets, and enlivened by rafts, con- 
stantly shooting down some strong rapids, with high 
land, well timbered, on the opposite bank, forms the 
landscape from his porch, where we found the old 
gentleman enjoying the sunshine of a delightful April 
day. A few miles after passing Stillwater (a small 
hamlet and post-office), we arrived opposite tu Easton, 
the residence of my friend. It was now requisite to 
cross the river, which here expands to a very consi- 
derable breadth, and, from its placidity, gives name 
to the hamlet and district. A rather ill-defined track 
led us through a field, and we descended the bank, as 
I thought, with some hazard, to the water’s edge. 
Here no handy waterman waited to give us his aid, 
but a catamaran-like boat, denominated a scow, long 
enough, though of a breadth barely sufficient to re- 
ceive the carriage, was at our service, when cleared 
of the water, with which she was half full. [ received 
orders to remain in the phaeton, under the guidance 
of the coachman, while my friends soon baled out a 
portion of the water, and handled two long poles, by 
which we were to be put across. ‘he prospect, I 
must admit, was far from satisfactory ; however, hav- 
ing no choice, I had only to submit, and, after a pro- 
per plunge and arare jolt, our well-trained active 
horses deposited us on board, and we committed our- 
selves to the gentlecurrent. In due time we reached 
the opposite bank, and, after another scramble, got 
safely ashore, where my good friend was ready to wel- 
come us, This was the first specimen I had met with 
of the docility which is almost universal in American 
horses, and is the natural result of kind treatment. 
From the moment that these four spirited animals en- 
tered the boat, until they were required to leap out, a 
period of half an hour, not one of them moved a hoof. 
My friend’s property formerly belonged to a branch 
of the Schuyler family, and is beautifully situated ou 
the east bank of the Hudson, consisting of rich clay 
land, iow hills well adapted for sheep pasture, and 
woodland behind. The house stands not far from the 
river, and commands a very pleasing view. The val- 
ley of the Hudson is here of considerable breadth. 
The Northern, or Champlain Canal, connecting New 
York with Vermont, Lower Canada, &c. passes on 
the west side, at the distance, in general, of about half 
amile from the river. There is a large extent of 
rich flat land upon the eastern bank, rising into low 
hills and woodlands as you recede; and some miles 
in the interior, it is intersected by a line of turnpike 
from Troy, &c. to the north, with a district of settled 
country, inferior, however, in quality to the river 
side. Numerous little brooks descend from. the hilly 
ground, affording a copious supply of water for agri- 
cultural, and sometimes for mechanical purposes. 
Upon one of these, running through his property, my 
friend has erected a brewery, which, in the hands of 
two enterprising Scotchmen,’ promises to flourish. 
Sure I am, if superlatively good ale can secure cus- 
tomers, the Easton brewery deserves to succeed. Ice 
is supplied in a particular and scientific method, which 
enables the brewery to work when others are in gene- 
ral closed, from the temperature of the summer. In 
returning one evening from dining with our neigh- 
bours at the brewery, I was regaled and astonished, 
for the first time, -with a frog concert. The night 
was dark, and we were picking our steps by the aid 
of a lantern, when the chirrup at once opened on every 
hand from a thousand mouths. The whole valley 
seemed to be alive with one mass of squeaking voices, 
which continued through the night without intermis- 
sion. The bull-frog occasionally sings bass, but this 
evening he was silent. The noise breaks strangely 
to a stranger’s ear on the quiet hour; and I could 
not help associating it, in some degree, with the an- 
noying recollection of fever and ague, which will, less 
or more, continue to prevail until a general system of 
draining shall thin this orchestra. 

Some varieties of the frog grow here and in Canada 


to a prodigious size. A plain honest Scotsman, with 
whom I travelled some days in Canada, amused me 
much with his account of them, when detailing his 
feats in the slanghter of wood pigeons. ‘ You never 
saw the like o’ the puddocks, sir; I brought down 
three doos at ae shot, and afore I could tak’ them up, 
a muckle deevil, wi’ a mouth as braid’s my loof, gob- 
bled up yin 0’ them, stoup an’ roup.? Mrs R——, 
too, assured me, that from her vicinity to the meadows 
at the river side, she had no chance of rearing ducks, 
the young brood always falling a prey to the frogs.” 
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SNUFF-TAKING—SMOKING. 
As snuff and tobacco form a considerable item in the 
expenditure of the working classes, it may be proper 
to mention, that the highest medical authorities are of 
opinion that the use of them is prejudicial to health. 
The following is the opinion of the celebrated Dr Cul- 
len on the subject :—‘* Tobacco is a well-known drug, 
of a narcotic quality, which it discovers in all persons, 
even in a small quantity, when first applied to them, 
I have known a small quantity of it, snuffed up the 
nose, produce giddiness, stupor, and vomiting; and 
when applied in different ways, in larger quantity, 
there are many instances of its more violent effects, 
even of its proving a mortal poison. In all these in- 
stances, it operates in the manner of other narcotics ; 
but, along with its narcotic qualities, it possesses also 
a strong stimulant power, perhaps with respect to the 
wholesystem, but especially with respect to the stomach 
and intestines, so as readily, even in no great doses, to 
prove emetic and purgative. By this combination of 
qualities, all the effects of tobacco may be explained ; 
but I shall begin with considering its effects as they 
appear in the use of it as an article of living. When 
snuff is first employed, if it be not both in small quan- 
tity, and be not thrown out immediately by sneezing, 
it occasions some giddiness and confusion of the head ; 
but, by repetition, these effects cease.to be produced, 
and no other effect of it appears in the accustomed, 
when it is not taken beyond the accustomed quantity. 
But even in the accustomed, when it is taken be- 
yond the usual quantity, it produces somewhat of the 
same giddiness and confusion of head that it did when 
first employed ; and, in several cases, these effects in 
the accustomed, depending ona larger dose, are not only 
more considerable, as they act on the sensorium, but 
as they appear also in other parts of the system, par- 
ticularly in the stomach, occasioning a loss of appetite, 
and other symptoms of a weakened tone in that organ. 
With respect to this, it is to observed, that persons 
who take a great deal of snuff, though they seem, from 
the power of habit, to escape its narcotic effects, yet, 
as are they often liable to go to excess in the quantity 
taken, so they are still in danger from these effects 
operating in an insensible manner; and I have ob- 
served several instances of their being affected in the 
same manner as persons are from the long use of other 
narcotics, such as wine and opium, that is, bya loss of 
memory, by a fatuity, and other symptoms of the 
weakened or senile state of the nervous system, in- 
duced before the usual period. Among other effects 
of excess in snuffing, I have found all the symptoms 
of dyspepsia produced by it, and particularly pains of 
the stomach, occurring every day. The dependence 
of those upon the use of snuff became very evident 
from hence, that, upon an accidental interruption of 
snuffiing for some days, these pains did not occur, but 
upon a return to snuffing, the pains also recurred ; and 
this alternation of pains of the stomach and of snuff- 
ing having occurred again, the snuff was entirely laid 
aside, and the pains did not recur for many months 
after, nor, so far as I know, for the rest of life. Another 
effect of snuff to be taken notice of is, that, as a part ot 
the snuff is often carried back into the fauces, so a 
part of this is often carried down into the stomach, and 
then more certainly produces the dyspeptic symptoms 
mentioned. These are the considerations that relate 
to snuffing; and some of them will readily apply to 
the other modes of using this drug. Smoking, when 
first practised, shows very strongly the narcotic, 
vomiting, and even purging powers of tobacco, and it 
is very often useful as an anodyne; but by repetition, 
these effects disappear, or only show themselves when 
the quantity smoked is beyond what habit had before 
admitted of ; and even in persons much accustomed 
to it, it may be carried so far as to prove a mortal 
poison. From much smoking all the same effects may 
arise which we said might arise from excess of snuff- 
ing. With respect to the evacuation of mucus, which 
is produced by snuffing, there are analogous effects pro- 
duced by smoking, which commonly stimulates the 
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mucous follicles of the mouth and fauces, particularly 
the excretories of the salivary glands, Sometimes smok- 
ing dries the mouth and fauces, and occasions a de- 
mand for drink; but as commonly the stimulus it 
applies to the mucous follicles and salivary glands 
draws forth their liquids, it occasions, on the other 
hand, a frequent spitting. So far as this is of the 
proper saliva, it occasions a waste of that liquid so 
necessary in the business of digestion ; and both by 
this waste, and by the narcotic power at the same time 
applied, the tone of the stomach is often weakened, and 
every kind of dyspeptic symptoms are produced. The 
third mode of using tobacco is that of chewing it, when 
it shows its narcotic qualities as strongly as in any 
other way of applying it, though the nauseous taste of 
it commonly prevents its being carried far in the first 
practice. When the practice, however, is continued, 
as it is very difficult to avoid some part of it, dissolved 
in the saliva, from going down into the stomach, so 
this, with the nausea excited by the taste, makes 
vomiting more readily occasioned by this than the 
other modes of applying it.. They are the strong, and 
even disagreeable impressions repeated, that give the 
most durable and tenacious habits, and, therefore, the 
chewing of tobacco is apt to become one of these; and 
it is therefore in this way that it is ready to be carried 
to the greatest excess, and to show all the effects of 
the frequent and large use of narcotics. This prac- 
tice is also the occasion of the greatest loss of saliva; 
and the effects of this in weakening digestion, and, 
perhaps, from thence especially its noted effect of pro- 
ducing emaciation, may appear.” 

Several cases of disease are mentioned, in which the 
use of tobacco is said to be beneficial; but it-appears 
to be the conviction of this great physician, that in 
none of its forms can it be beneficial to the healthy 
subject. 


THE LARCH, 

This species of the fir, or pine, which is now seen in 
every gentleman’s plantation, was accidentally brought 
to Scotland about a hundred years ago. Mr Menzies 
of Culdares was in London in 1737, and hearing of a 
beautiful pine shrub recently imported, procured four 
plants ; he gave two to the Duke of Atholl, which are 
now in full vigour at Dunkeld, and may be called the 
parents of all the larch in the kingdom; he gave a 
third to Mr Campbell of Monzie, and kept the fourth 
for himself, which was unfortunately cut down fifty 
years ago. It had been planted forty-five years, and 
had grown to seven feet nine inches in circumference. 
The Duke of Atholl’s plants were placed in a green- 
house at Dunkeld, where they did not thrive, and 
were thrown out, when they immediately began to 
grow, and quickly showed the consequence of being 
placed in a proper climate. The larch has proved a 
valuable acquisition to the produce of many barren 
moors in the Highlands, where the climate is found 
more favourable for this species of pine than in the 
plains. -As an instance of the value of these trees, 
the late Duke of Atholl sold one thousand larch trees, 
of seventy years’ growth, for L.5000. 


DR ADAM FERGUSON. 

The late celebrated Dr Adam Ferguson, who was 
chaplain to one of the Highland regiments, is well re- 
membered for the fearlessness with which he went 
through his affecting and sacred duties in the inidst of 
the hottest engagements. On one occasion, when the 
regiment to which he belonged was taking its ground 
preparatory to battle, Sir Robert Munro perceived the 
chaplain in the ranks, and, with a friendly caution, 
told him there was no necessity for him to expose him- 
self to unnecessary danger, and that he ought to be 
out of the line of fire. The doctor thanked Sir 
Robert for his friendly advice, but added, that on this 
occasion he had a duty which he was imperatively 
called upon to perform. Accordingly, he continued 
with the regiment during the whole of the action, in 
the hottest of the fire, praying with the dying, at- 
tending to the wounded, and directing them to be 
carried to a place of safety. . By his fearless zeal, his 
intrepidity, and his friendship towards the soldiers, 
(several of whom had been his schoolfellows at Dun- 
keld), his amiable and cheerful manners, checking 
with severity when necessary, mixing ainong them 
with ease and familiarity, and being as ready as any 
of them with a poem or heroic tale, he acquired an un- 
bounded ascendancy over them. 


JOCK GRAME. 

The Salkeldes, or Sakeldes, were a powerful family 
in Cumberland, possessing among other manors that 
of Corby, before it came into the possession of the 
Howards, in the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
A Strange stratagem was practised by an outlaw, 
called Jock Grame of the Pear Tree, upon the Sal- 
kelde, sheriff of Cumberland, the fact having occurred 
late in Elizabeth’s reign. The brother of this free- 
booter was lying in Carlisle jail for execution, when 
Jock of the Pear Tree came riding. past the gate of 
Corby, Castle, A child of the sheriff was playing be- 

_ fore the door, to whom the outlaw gave an apple, say- 
ing, “‘ Master, will you ride?” The boy willingly 
consenting, Grame took him up before him, carried 
him into Scotland, and would-‘never part with him till 
he had his brother safe from the gallows. 


BRITISH FOOT REGIMENTS. 
Tux Scots Royals are known to be the oldest regi- 
ment in the British service. We are not informed 
when this corps was raised, but there is a commission 
in it still extant, bearing date in 1636. 

In the old French army lists, the Scotch Guards 
likewise were distinguished as the oldest regiment in 
théir service. e 

The oldest regiment in the British service, how- 
ever, whose rise is ascertained, is the Coldstream 
Guards, raised for General Monk in 1660. 

Upon Charles the Second’s marriage with the in- 
fanta of Portugal, the city of Tangier was ceded to 
the English, as part of her marriage portion, and four 
regiments sent to take possession of it. Out of these 
four was formed the Queen’s Tangier regiment, or 
Queen’s Royals, ranking at present as the Second 
Regiment of foot. As this regiment, in James the 
Second’s reign, was commanded by Colonel Kirk, it 
is likely to have been the same corps that was guilty 
of so many excesses in the west of England, after the 
Duke of Monmouth’s insurrection, where they were 
ironically nicknamed Kirk’s Lambs. 

The Royal Irish, or 18th Regiment, seems to have 
particularly distinguished itself at thesiege of Namur, 
the principal achievement of King William in his 
Flanders campaign. The officers’ badge is still in- 
scribed with the words, ‘* Premium virtutes Namur- 
censis.”’ 

The 25th and 26th Scots, and the 27th Irish Regi- 
ment, were raised at the time of the Revolution, and 
were all three at that time composed of Presbyterians. 

Three of the old Scots regiments seern to have been 
a good deal noticed in King William and Queen 
Anne’s wars, viz. the present 21st, or Scots Fusileers ; 
the 25th or Old Edinburgh; and the 26th, or Came- 
ronians. After the Revolution, they were known as 
M‘Kay’s, Leven’s, aud Angus’sregiments. It is cu- 
rious enough that Stern in his Tristram Shandy, 
and he is known to be correct enough in his allusions 
to the history of these wars, speaks of these regiments 
a good deal; and as a compliment to them, puts his 
uncle Toby in Leven’s, and Lieutenant Le Fevre in 
Angus’s. 

The old British foot regiments were first publicly 
distinguished by their numters, according to seniority, 
about the year 1750, though we find them numbered 
in the army lists some years before. Formerly they 
were distinguished by the names of their colonels 
only. 

In 1782, for the sake of more speedy recruiting, 
such of the old foot regiments as had no other distinc. 
tion but their numbers, were allowed to take the name 
of one or other of the counties in England. Thus 
the 52d regiment is designated the Oxford Regiment, 
&e. 


LINLITHGOW PALACE, 
Where noble men of proven might, 

And ardent youthful souls, have been, 
And eyes, full of love’s glances, bright 
Have shone on many a festal night— 

Bright, and bewitchingly serene ; 
Where hearts of warriors have leapt 

When daring deeds were to be done, 
And ladies at the thought have wept 

How that might end which was begun ; 
The damp-drops, like those baneful dews 

Which trickle from the dungeon-wall, 
Now from the vaulted ceilings ooze, 

And heavy on the pavement fall. 
These roofs, when wassail cups went round, 

To mirthful shouts have often rung ; 
But now their echoes’ doleful sound, 

Long, long unused to human tongue : 
Where once were gay and gilded hails, 
Are now but crack’d and blacken’d walls, 
With blades of grass emong their seams, 
And weeds and ends of fore-scathed beams. 


And where are they—the brave and fair— 
Who have been glad and happy there ? 
How many hands that grasped the hilt, 
With eager haste, for war or tilt— 
How many arms that none might stay, 
That swept resistless, and made way 
Among a thousand foes, 
Have lain at rest through long, long years, 
And stirr’d not though fierce shouts and cheers, 
And groans among conflicting spears, 
Above their graves arose! 
How many ages, too, are over, 
Since watchful eye of timid lover 
Responsively hath trembled, 
Upon the glance of one, of all 
The lady-loves, whom mask, and ball, 
And pomp, have here assembled. 
The gaudy barge, by galliards row'd, 
That still blue lake has often plough’d— 
Their plumes upon its billows danced— 
With love the eyes of ladies beam’d— 
The sun upon the fair scene glanced, 
Then gay that lake, and lovely seem’d, 
As was the freight upon its waves 
Of Scotland’s sons and daughters ; 
’Tis lonely now, as are the graves, 
Beside its silent waters. 
Thus they, perhaps, in musing mood, 
Have said of those before them, 
Unthinking that like darkness should 
In future gather o’er them ; 
Thus do we ponder of the past, 
And our own fate is coming fast. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

Our sketch of the life of this illustrious man, which 
we have some pride in pointing out as the first in- _ 
stance of an-original work of such extent being pub- 
lished in a style calculated for wniversal circulation, 
has by this time, we trust, afforded to many thousands 
of our countrymen, such a picture of excellence in 
mind and character, as they have never before: looked 
on. We have now much pleasure in giving our readers 
assurance of the general accuracy of that work—the 
quality chiefly aimed at in its composition—from the 
testimony of one peculiarly able to speak to the point; 
namely, the editor of the Edinburgh Weekly Journal 
newspaper, who for forty years was the bosom friend 
of the illustrious subject of our memoir, and might be 
styled, indeed, his literary Achates. After expressing, 
in the paper of October 3, his regret that ill health 
prevented him from giving a sketch of Sir Walter 
Scott, from his own pen, the editor of the Journal thus 
proceeds :—“‘ In the meantime, we recommend to ge- 
neral perusal an excellent biographical sketch of the 
great departed, which appeared in a supplement to 
Messrs Chambers’s last journal. It is singularly copi- 
ous, comprehensive, and correct, and arranged with 
that marked fairness and perspicuity which have 
mainly contributed to give to these writers their ex- 
tensive popularity.” 

While we have to express the gratification we de- 
rive from this decisive testimony, candour also obliges 
us to mention one or two mistakes chiefly of a trivial 
kind, which have been pointed out to us upon good 
authority. 

The real situation of Sir Walter Scott, in the vo- 
lunteer corps in 1797, was that of quarter- master, and 
the name of the regiment was the Edinburgh Light 
Dragoons. 

[A characteristic anecdote, connected with this part 
of his life. may here be introduced as'a compensation 
for the error. The commander of the corps, as not 
unusually happened, was rather ignorant of his duty, 
and required to have a card of the movements con- 
stantly in his hand. One unfortunate morning—a 
very cold one—he forgot to bring this monitor along 
with him, and was of course desperately nonplussed. 
He could positively do nothing; the troop stood for 
twenty minutes quite motionless, while he was vainly 
endeavouring to find the means of supplying the re- 
quisite document. At this moment, while the men 
were all as cold as their own stirrup-irons, and were 
more like a set of mutes at a funeral than a band of 
redoubted volunteers, ready to do battle at whatever 
odds against the might of Gaul, Sir Walter came limp- 
ing up, and said to a few of the other officers, in his 
grave way, “I think the corpse is rather long in lift. 
ing this morning ;” a drollery so fit to the occasion 
and to their feelings, that the whole burst out in a fit 
of langhing, which speedily communicated to the whole 
corps. | : 

The story of Sir Walter’s financial embarrassments 
is so exceedingly involved and confused, that perhaps 
it could not be properly explained without the aid of 
an accountant. The deceased himself, in his preface 
to the new edition of his Chronicles of the Canongate, 
mentions L.120,000 as the extent of his losses by 
Messrs Constable and Cadell, Yet the trust, as re- 
corded jin.our narrative, embraced only 1.102,000, 
of which a large part referred to personal debts ther- 
wise incurred. Our statement as toa dividend of six- 
and-eightpence is not exactly correct; but there can 
be no mistake as to the aggregate of the dividends 
that had been paid at the time of Sir Walter’s decease 
—namely, eleven-and-eightpence. This, we under 
stand, with the money payable by insurance offices, 
and sums due out of the profits of his works, left 
twenty-one thousand pounds due at the period of his 
decease, exclusive of the accumulated interest. 

In a note upon the 299th page, we regret to find 
that an unjust imputation (originally adopted from a 
newspaper) was conveyed, respecting the bill of 6th 
August, for appointing a new sheriff for Selkirkshire. 
That bill was in reality unavoidable, on account of 
the new duties imposed on officers of this class by the 
reform bill, and was entered into with the full con- 
currence of Sir Walter’s nearest relatives. 
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ADVANCEMENT IN‘LIFE. 


THe last number of the Journal contained the con- 
clusion of a pretty ample list of persons who originally 
were in yery humble and apparently unfavourable 
circumstances, but eventually rose, through the force 
of talent and application, to eminent situations in life. 
That list was drawn up, and presented in our humble, 
but, we earnestly hope, useful pages, as a means of 
furnishing every poor boy into whose hands it might 
chance to fall, with some hope of also escaping from 
Lis native condition, aud shining out hereafter as a 
superior character. 

It is very certain that all men are not born to be 
Franklins, and, likewise, that if any considerable 
number of such persons were to arise, their utility 
and their distinction would be diminished. There is 
a good old proverb, however—“ aim at a silk gown, 
and you may get.a sleeve of it;” which may be fol- 
lowed out, both to the advantage of individuals and 
to the benefit of the community. As it, therefore, 
would seem proper that every means should be taken 
to inspire youth with the amibition of well-doing, we 
make no apology for laying the following general ob- 
servations before the public. y 

First, there is'one great maxim that no youth 
should ever want before his eyes, namely, that hardly 
any thing is beyond the attainment of real merit. 
Juet a man set up almost any object before him on 
entering life, and, if his ambition be of that genuine 
kind which springs from talent, and is not too much 
for his prudence, there is a strong chance in his favour 
that a keen and steady pursuit of the object will make 
him triumph at last. It is very common, when the 
proposal of a young man’s entry into life is discussed, to 
hear complaints as to the pre-occupation of every field 
of adventure by unemployed multitudes. There may 
occasionally be some.cause for this; but the general 
truth is undeniable, that, in spite of every disadvan- 
tage, men are rising daily to distinction in every pro- 
fession—the broadest shoulders, as usual, making 
their way best through the crowd. It is the slothful 
and the fearful that generally make such complaints ; 
and they obviously do so in order to assure themselves 
that they are not altogether wrong in continuing to 
misspend theit time. When we hear of the over- 
crowded state of any proposed profession, we are apt 
to overlook that an immense proportion of those en- 
gaged in it are destined, by the weakness of their 
character, and want of specific qualifications, to make 
no way for themselves, and must soon be the same, so 
far as rivalry is concerned, as if they had never 
entered it. If the entrant, then, has only a well- 
grounded confidence in his own powers of exertion 
and perseverance, he need hardly be afraid to enter 
any profession. With the serious desire of well- 
doing at heart, and some tolerable share of ability, he 
is sure very soon to get ahead of a great proportion 
of those already in the field. Only let him never 
despair—that is, tell himself it is all in vain, in order 
that he may become idle with a good conscience—and 
there is hardly any fear of him. 

The present writer entertains some different ideas 
respecting original humility of circumstances from 
what are generally prevalent. The common notion 
is, that humble circumstances are a great obstruction 
at the outset of life, and that the more difference be- 
tween a man’s origin and his eventual condition, the 
greater is the wonder, and the greater his merit. 
Since it appears, however, that so large a proportion 
of distinguished men were poor at the beginning, a 
question may naturally arise, are not men just the 
more apt, on that account, to become eminent? Al- 
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though we are all familiar as possible with instances 
of fortunes made from nothing, it will be found, on 
recollection, that cases are comparatively rare of men 
who began with fortunes having ended by greatly 
increasing them. Many a poor boy has made twenty 
thousand pounds before he was forty years of age ; 
but few who had ten thousand at the age of majority 
are found to double it with their years. Here—here 
is a reason for hope. The fact is, large sums are not 
to be acquired without an appreciation and an under- 
standing ofthe meanest financial details. To make 
pounds, we must know the value of shillings; we 
must have felt before how much good could some- 
times be done, how much evil could sometimes be 
avoided, by the possession of a single penny! For 
want of this knowledge, the opulent youth squanders 
or otherwise loses more, perhaps, than he gains. But 
he who has risen from the ranks knows the value and 
powers of every sum, from the lowest upwards, and, 
as saving is the better part of the art of acquiring money, 
he never goes back a step—his whole march is on- 
warp. At the very worst, it is only a question of 
time. Say one man begins at twenty with a good 
capital, and another at the same age with none. For 
want of experience, and through other causes above 
mentioned, it is not likely that the former person has 
made much advance within the first ten years. Now, 
ten years is an immense space to the individual who 
only commenced with good resolutions. In that time, 
if he has not accumulated actual money, he may quite 
well have secured good reputation and credit, which, 
prudently managed, is just money of another kind. 
And so, while still a young man, he is pretty much 
upon a par with him who seemed to start with such 
superior advantages. In fact, fortune, or original 
good circumstances, appear to the present writer as 
requisites of a very unimportant character, compared 
with talent, power of application, self-denial, and 
honourable intentions. The fortwnate—to use the 
erroneous language of common life—are selected from 
those who have possessed the latter indispensable 


| qualifications in their best combinations; and as it is 


obvious that young men of fortune (necessarily the 
smaller class) have only a chance, according to their 
numbers, of possessing them, it follows, as a clear in- 
duction, that the great mass of the prosperous were 
originally poor. 

TaLEeNnT.—It is a common cry that those who suc- 
ceed best im life are the dullest people, and that talent 
is too fine a quality forcommon pursuits. There can- 
not be a greater fallacy than this. 
that some decidedly stupid people succeed through 
the force of a dogged resolution, which hardly any 
man of superior genius could haye submitted to. But 
I am disposed to dispute, in a great measure, the ex- 
istence of talent, where I do not find it at once pro- 
ductive of superior address in ordinary affairs, and 
attended by a magnanimity which elevates the pos- 
sessor above all paltry and vicious actions. The ge- 
nius which only misleads its possessor from the paths 
of prudence, or renders him a ridiculous and into- 
lerable member of society, is too much allied to Bedlam 
to be taken into account; and in reality there is no- 
where so much of what is called genius as in the mad- 
houses.* The imputation of dullness to a man who 
has prospered in life, will be’ found by impartial in- 
quirers, in nine cases out of ten, to be a mere conso- 
latory appliance to the self-love of one who has neither 
had the talent nor the morality to prosper in life him- 
self. Let every man, then, who possesses this gift, 


*® This remark is borrowed from the conversation of a medical 


. friend, 


It may be true | 


rejoice in it with all his heart, and seek by every 
means to give it proper guidance and direction. 
APPLICATION is another of the indispensable requi- 
sites. Detached efforts, though they may individually 
be great, can never tell so well in the aggregate as a 
regular and constant exertion, where the doings of 
one day fortify and improve the doings of the preced- 
ing, and lead on with certainty to the better doings of 
thenext. Ft is not economical to work by’fits and starts ; 
more exertion is required, by that system, for a certain 
end, than what is necessary in the case of a continuous 
effort, and thus the irregular man is apt to fall far be- 
hind his rivals. Men of ability are apt to despise ap- 
plication as a mean and grubbing qualification—which 
is only a piece of overweening self-love on their part, 
and likely to be the very means of frustrating all the 
proper results of their ability. On the other hand, 
the industrious man is apt to despair for want of abi- 
lity—not seeing that the clever fellows are liable to the 
weakness we describe, which causes them to be con- 
stantly giving way in the race to mere plodders. Be- 
sides, while few faults are more common than an over- 
estimation of one’s self, it is equally obvious that many 
men only discover their abilities by chance, and that 
all of us possess latent powers, which might be turned 
to good account, if we only knew and had confidence 
in them. No man, therefore, should be too easily 
dashed on the subject of his abilities. He should try, 
and, with the aid of a persevering industry, he may 
do wonders such as he never dreamt of. 
Srir-DENIAL.—Perhaps among all the qualifica- 
tions which, in.a combined form, lead to fortune, 
none is more absolutely indispensable than this. A 
man may have talent, may have application, both in 
abundance; butif hecannot resist vulgar temptations, 
all is in vain: The Scctch, as a nation, are charac- 
terised immensely by self-denial, and it is the main 
ground of their prosperity both at home and abroad. 
It is one of the noblest of the virtues, if not, indeed, 
the sole virtue which creates all the rest. If we are 
obliged at every moment to abandon some sacred 
principle in order to gratify a paltry appetite; if the 
extensive future is perpetually to be sacrificed for the 
sake of the momentary present; if we are to lead a 
life of Esau-like bargains from the first to the last— 
then we are totally unfit for any purpose above the 
meanest. ‘Self-indulgence makes brutes out of gods: 
self-denial is the tangent line by which human na- 
ture trenches upon the divine. Now, self-indulgence 
is not inherent except in very few natures ; it is almost 
invariably the result of “evil communications” in 
youth, and generally becomes a mere use or habit. 
The most of error arises from the contagion of exam- 
ple. A youth at first debauches himself because he 
sees others do it; he feels, all the time, as if he were 
sacrificing merely to the glory of bravado; and there 
is far more of martyrdom in it than is generally sup- 
posed. But though a person at first smokes in order 
to show how much disgust he can endure, he soon 
comes to have a real liking for tobacco. And thus, 
for the paltriest indulgences, which only are so from 
vicious habit, and perhaps, after all, involve as much 
dissatisfaction as pleasure, we daily see the most glo- 


rious and ennobling objects cast, as it were, into hell- 
: sto 


fire. ; 
We are by no means hostile to all amusement. The 

mass of men require a certain quantity of amusement. 
almost as regularly as their daily food. But amuse- 
ment may be noxious or innocent, moderate or immo- 
derate. The amusements which can be enjoyed in the 
domestic circle, or without company at all, are the 
safest ; there is great danger in all which require an 
association of individuals to carry them into ‘effect: 
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Upon the whole, a multitude of bosom friends is the 
most pernicious evil that ever besets a man in the 
world. Each becomes a slave to the depraved appetites 
of the rest, and is at last ulcerated all over with their 
various evil practices. At the very best, he is retarded 
to the general pace, and never finds it possible to get 
a single vantage hour, in order to steal a march upon 
his kind. 

HonounraBLE INTENTIONS are also indispensably 
necessary. The reverse is simply want of sense and 
understanding ; for it is obvious to every one who has 
seen the least of human life, that infinitely more is 
lost in reputation and means and opportunities of well- 
doing, by an attempt to gain an undue advantage, than 
what can in general cases be gained. If we had to 
live only for a short time certain, trickery might be 
the most expedient course, so far as this world is con- 
cerned ; but if a man contemplates a life above a single 
twelvemonth, he will endeavour, by the guarded cor- 
rectness of his actions, to acquire the good character 
which tends so much to eventual prosperity. The 
dishonest man, in one sense, may be termed the most 
monstrous of all self-flatterers : he thinks he can cheat 
the whole of the remaining part of mankind—which 
certainly is no trifling compliment. He soon finds, 
however, that he was seen through all the time by 
those whom he thought mere children, and his blind- 
ness and silly arrogance receive their deserved punish- 
ment. Even where the depravity may be of a very 
slight kind, it is alike in vain. In ordinary trans- 
actions, the one party deals with the other exactly 
according to his character: if the one be in general 
disposed to overreach, the other is just proportionably 
on his guard; so that there is no result but trouble, 
andabad name. One thing should be strongly im- 
pressed upon such persons: they are far more gene- 
rally understood and watched than they are aware of; 
for the world, so long as it can simply take care of 
itself without much difficulty, is not disposed to adopt 
the dangerous task of a monitor. The police-officer 
knows of many rogues whom he passes every day on 
the street; he never lays hold of any, unless for some 
particular offence. 

Such are the principal qualities necessary for ad- 
vancement in life, though any one of them, without 
much or any of the other, will, if not counteracted by 
negative properties, be sure to command a certain de- 
gree of success. He who is about to start in the race 
would do well to ponder upon the difficulties he has 
to encounter, and make up a manful resolution to 
meet them with a full exertion of all his powers. To 
revert to the general question—what is it that enables 
one man to get in advance of his fellows? The an- 
swer is obvious—it can only be his doing more than 
the generality of them, or his enduring more privation 
than they are generally inclined to do [that is, self- 


denial], in order that he may acquire increased power | 


of doing. The fault of most unsuccessful persons is 
their want of an adequate idea of what is to be done, 
and what is to be endured. They enter business as 
into a game or a sport, and they are surprised, after a 
time, to find that there is a principle in the affair they 
never before took into account—namely, the tremen- 
dous coipetition of other men. Without being able 
to do and suffer as much as the Jest men of business, 
the jirst place is not to be gained : without being able 
to do and suffer as much as the second order of men 
of business, the second place is not to be gained: and 
soon. New candidates should therefore endeavour to 
make an estimate of the duties necessary for attaining 
a certain point, aud not permit themselves to be thrown 
out in the race for want of a proper performance of 
those duties. They should either be pretty certain of 
‘possessing the requisite powers of exertion and endu- 
rance, or aim at a lower point, to which their powers 
may seem certainly adequate. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

Ws stated in a former article, that, in the animated 
kingdom of Nature, there appeared to be one general 
chain of being, from man down to the lowest degree 
of animated existence. How numerous, therefore, 
must be the links of that chain! This has rendered 
indispensable the conventional institution of systems, 
so as to enable us the more easily to trace and inves- 
tigate the history, character, and relations, of any 
animal, plant, or mineral, which may come under our 
notice. Without such systematic arrangements, the 
task would be next to an impossibility. 

It was not till the time of Linnzus, that systematic 
arrangement was brought to any thing like perfection. 
This great naturalist reduced ali natural objects into 


three great divisions ; these he termed kingdoms— | 


namely, the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral king- 
doms. ach of these he again subdivided into classes, 
"orders, genera, species, and varieties. 
Let us trace the superstructure of the system to its 
simplest elements. All animals, which are alike in 
every particular, are of the same species. For example, 
the sky-lark is a distinct species. Climate and acci- 
dental circumstances may produce a variety; but its 
specific distinctions will ever remain the same. Now, 
almost every one knows, that there are several kinds 


of larks, which, upon the whole, are very much alike, 
but, when examined minutely, bave characters, or parts, 
differing from eath other in size, the colour of the 
various parts of their plumage, the colour of their eyes, 
bills, and legs, the length of their toes, nails, and legs, 
|,with various other trivial distinctions, which constitute 
them of different species. These, in a state of nature, 
by a wise law, abstain from sexual intercourse, and 
thus maintain in purity their race to the end of time. 
In Britain, we have the sky-lark, tit-lark, field-lark, 
wood-lark, red-lark, &c. all having well marked dis- 
tinctions, but all agreeing in haying certain characters ; 
such as cylindrical-shaped bills, which are awl-shaped ; 
the upper and under mandible, or chaps, both of equal 
length, and opening a litile at the base; their tongues are 
cleft at the points ; the claws of the back toes are longer 
than the toes themselves, and nearly straight. This, 
then, is their generic character, which Linnzus consi- 
dered as entitling them to be brought under one genus. 
Let us compare this generic character with that of the 
parrots, and we shall at once see the distinction. Bills 


hooked, the upper mandible moveable, and in general 
furnished with a skin called a cere, which covers its lower 
half ; the under mandible is cut off at the point, as if 
incomplete ; the tongue is fleshy, blunt at the point, and 
not cleft. There are a vast yariety of parrots, all 
agreeing in these particulars, but very different in point 
of size, colour, and other peculiarities. These, of 
course, are so many different species of parrots. \. We 
now come to the formation of orders, which compre- 
hend a plurality of genera. The birds which we have 
above chosen as illustrations are of different orders, 
The larks are of the order called Passarines, all the 
genera of which agree in the following particulars. 
They have conical sharp-pointed bills ; their nostrils are 
generally naked and oval; their feet are formed for 
walking, or hopping, with three toes before, and one 
behind ; and feed on seeds, plants, and worms. Now 
the parrots belong to an order called Levirostres, or 
smooth-bills. The bills are remarkable for their size 
and strength ; they are always of a convex form, more or 
less crooked ; the toes are formed for climbing. They 
feed on the fruits of plants, nuts, &e. The number of 
orders vary according to the opinions of different natu- 
ralists, who have constructed systems; but birds, 
taken generally, constitute one class. When to these 
we 1dd the classes of quadrupeds, fishes, insects, shells, 
&ec. we make up what is termed the animal kingdom. 
When, therefore, an object is presented to us which 
we have never before seen, we first refer it to a class ; 
we next compare it with the characters of the orders ; 
and having ascertained to which it belongs, we trace it 
to its genus ; and, having satisfied ourselves as to this, 
we next endeavour to ascertain its species. Here, 
then, an animal has been sent to us; we find it belongs 
tothe class called Birds; that it is of the Passarine order, 
that is, an Alauda, or lark ; and that, from its specific 
character, it must be that charming songster— the 
harbinger of the morning —the sky-lark, who is heard, 


From its watch tower in the skies, 
Ere the dappled dawn doth rise. 


It will thus be seen how perfectly simple and natural 
systems are, and that, without their aid, the innumer- 
able objects in the great field of nature must present 
themselves to us in a confused mass; and, by their 
aid we can now readily. trace every object to its proper 
station in the system of Nature. We shall first treat 
of the animal kingdom. 

Since the time of Linnzus, has arisen that great 
genius, and profound comparative anatomist, Cuvier, 
who has remodelled the system of Linneus, in his 
great work, called, “ The Animal Kingdom.” His 
system is a natural one, founded on the organization 
and essential resemblances of living beings. It may 
be compared to a kind of chart of animal life, and shews 
us, at one comprehensive view, all the great leading 
characters and varied forms, from which are founded 
the four grand divisions of the animal kingdom; 
namely,—I. VERTEBRATED ANIMALS, or those animals 
which have a backbone, or spine. II. Moxiuscous 
ANIMALS, or animals which are destitute of a spine, 
or bones of any kind, as snails, &c. If]. Anrricu- 
LATED ANIMALS, which have no internal bones, but 
whose members are articulated by an external crust or 
shell, as crabs, &c.; and, IV. RaptatEp ANIMALS, 
or such as those whose members radiate from a 
common centre, as exemplified in star-fish, &c. 

- There are two leading characters which are common 
to all animals; these are sensation and motion. The 
brain and nervous system are the channels by which 
all the animal functions are conveyed ; while the heart 
and its accessory organs, nutrition and generation, are 
what may be termed the vegetative functions, and are 
common to both animals and plants. Sensation exists 
in the nervous system. As we descend in the scale 
of being, these agents gradually become less perfect, 
till they finally disappear, or grow imperceptible to 
human scrutiny —if they really exist at all; and the 
muscles or flesh gives place to a shapeless mass of 
animal matter, a mere pulp. 


THE PLAGUE-SHIP. 


(Tux following impressive story was first published a few years ago 
in the Edinburgh Observer newspaper, to which it was contributed, 
among other excellent articles in prose and verse, by Mr Andrew 
Belfrage Picken, a youth of no ordinary talent, but who, we re- 
gret to think, has ultimately seen fit 'to cast his lot on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Mr Picken, whom we knew from boyhood 
to more advaneed life, was a leading individual in the expedition 
to Poyais, and it was while returning from that unfortunate enter- 
Chip a he picked up the impressions embodied in ‘* The Plague- 
SomE years ago, Carl Andersen, the mate of the May- 
flower, and the original narrator of the following occur- 
rences, was associated, by necessitous circumstances, 
with the mob of ragged and sun-burnt adventurers 
that infest the quays and landing places of Cam- 
peachy, and gather their miserable livelihood by as- 
sisting in the shipment of sugar and indigo cargoes, 
or any other office of drudgery at which the slave is 
permitted to turn up his nose. These sort of rabble 
are common to all the seaports of the West Indies, but 
in particular to those of Havannah and Campeachy. 
In the latter place they are very nuraerous, and are 
mostly to be met with on the moles and quays near 
the harbour, sauntering idly up and down, or squatted 
in the dirt, playing at cards, er extracting chiggers 
and worms from their feet, exhibiting the most dis. 
gusting picture of filth and indolence the traveller can 
meet with either in Europe or America—the Neapoli- 
tan lazzaroni, and the Gitanas of Madrid, not excepted. 
The chinganahs or coffeehouses of Campeachy are, 
particularly during the heat of the day, infested with 
these vagabonds, though their beverage is rarely con- 
fined to that refreshing liquid. They meet in those 
places in such numbers that the smoke of their segars 
may be seen issuing in a continued stream through 
the gelloosees and other apertures of the house, as if 
from a confined fire, while the ringing of flagons, the 
loud discord of voices, among which, ever and anon, 
the piercing treble to which the angry negress can so 
well elevate her tones, wakens like the scream of a 
peacock, strike the ear with a clamour, which, on a 
near approach, is absolutely deafening. There are 
many circumstances which combine to render the 
chinganah a scene of merriment: all sorts of itinerant 
musicians, jugglers, and mountebanks, are there per- 
mitted to pursue their vocations; and it is not unfre- 
quent to find a company of dancers and a trained 
monkey performing antics to the same guitar; some- 
times, also, Carib children, who are particularly dex- 
terous in the use of the bush knife, exhibit a sort of 
gladiator game, which consists in throwing these 
weapons at each other, and catching them in the air 
before they have time todoinjury. I have witnessed 
those feats at different times, and it is singular that 
they were never attended with any bad consequences. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that the chinganahs should 
be the favourite resort of the rabble I have alluded 
to, when they afford such ample and constant means 
of beguiling the time which hangs so heavy on their 
hands. 

It so happened that a group of those worthies was 
stationed one evening under a bungaloe or small shed, 
erected for the shelter of goods, upon one of the quays. 
The sun had descended into an abyss of huge clouds 
that gathered over him like conquerors, darkening 
his glorious path with deep and stormy shadows, and 
reflecting his farewell smile upon the world with a 
lurid and brassy glare. Those banners of the tempest. 
were not long of imparting their gloomy colours to 
every object beneath them, and the white-walled 
houses of Campeachy, which a little while before had 
blushed beneath the declining ray, now shrunk into 
obscurity, and specked the gathered darkness like 
tombs of Italian marble, peering through the gloom 
of a cemetery. Andersen and his companions had 
been waiting for the arrival of a vessel, whose ap- 
proach had been announced by the island telegraph 
two days before, but which had been kept beating 
about in the offing by head winds ever since. This 
day, however, had been remarkably calm and sultry, 
and the loiterers, who had expected to profit by her 
arrival, after lingering till expectation became vain, 
had disappeared one after another, so that the solitary 
group I have mentioned was all that remained to 
face the squall that seemed bearing overland. Before 
it set in, they were hailed from the water by a negro 
pilot, named Mingo, who was bringing up his canoe, 
with an appearance of anxiety and fatigue. Andersen 
returned his halloo. ‘‘ What cheer, Mingo?” “A 
plague-ship! a plague-ship !”” was his immediate re- 
ply, as with two or three heavy strokes he ran his 
craft up to the landing. His relation was received 
with mingled curiosity and indifference. Andersen 
contemned the idea of danger, and most of his com- 
panions had never heard of the contagion but as a 
sort of yellow fever to which they were familiar. It 
was, therefore, a matter of speculation and interest to 
them, but notof alarm. The pilot informed them that 
the strange vessel was a brig from Cadiz, which he 
had gone out to meet in the morning. She was now 
brought to anchor on the lee-side of a small quay 
covered with mangroves, and had suffered much from 
stress of weather; the island, however, presented a 
sort of shelter for the meantime, and she was likely to 
ride out the gale in safety. He had been surprised, 
on coming within hail of the vessel, to perceive no 
person upon deck, and was at a loss whether to make 
the customary signals, or to run his craft round to 
leeward at once. He did not remain Jong in uncer- 
tainty—his first hallco had the effect of calling up a 
single figure from the forehatch, who invited his ap- 
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proach with hurried and frequent gestures, and he ran 
his doree alongside. The sailor leant over the gang- 
way, and as Mingo raised his eyes towards him, he 
was struck with the appearance of ghastly and death- 
Hike languor which he presented. He spoke in Spanish, 
with a low exhausted voice, and informed the terrified 
pilot that the vessel contained the plague—that it had 
first broken out in the Gulf of Florida, when the 
hatches were opened to stop a leak, and that it had 
been brought from Barcelona with some bales of cloth, 
which had been shipped at Cadiz for Vera Cruz. “ We 
are all dying,” said the poor wretch, wringing his 
hands, “we are all dying.” Mingo set his feet in 
the chains, and sprang up to look over the sideway ; 
two men wore lying dead upon their faces in the lee- 
scuppers, and a third was reclining against the ca- 
bousse, with his head thrown back, his teeth set, his 
eves strained, and his hands clenched, as if he had ex- 
pired in despair. One look of those dismal objects 
was sufficient for the little pilot, who leapt back into 
his canoe instantly, and put off from the vessel, re- 
gardless of the melancholy cry that adjured his stay 
only to convey a message to the shore; and it was 
not until he had almost exhausted himself in rowing, 
that he ventured to rest his paddle, and pause for re- 
spiration. The vessel was still within hail, and Mingo 
could perceive the same solitary individual pacing the 
deck, and tossing his arms distractedly above his head. 
After several turns in this manner, he appeared to 
stop opposite the cabousse, as if he was contemplating, 
with a sort of desperate firmness, the object from which 
the pilot had retreated. Mingo then observed him 
stoop, as if to raise the dead body from its recumbent 
position, and having lifted it, with great apparent ef- 
fort, to the tafferel, let it drop overboard. The white 
spray leapt up against the ship’s side for a moment as 
it fell, and the sailor leant faintly over the bulwarks, 
either overcome by the exertion, or watching the 
eddies which the sinking carcase left upon the surface 
of the water. Mingo’s heart sickened within him, 
and, feeling a kind of insecurity while he shared the 
same element with the infected vessel, he made for 
the land with the utmost eagerness. Andersen and 
his associates were the first who received his intelli- 
gence, I recollect well the manner in which Ander- 
sen related this part of the story, and it will be told 
better in his own words. 

“What was the plague to us,” said he, “‘ who were 
compelled to risk our lives for almost every mouthful 
we swallowed—io ws who had spent merry privateer- 
ing lives through all the long French war—to ws who 
had tracked the Guineamen to their bushlair, and 
waded up to the very ankles in biood before we left 
it? Had we net, besides, seen the eyes running out 
of their heads with the horrid disease which is pecu- 
liar to slave traders .—what was the plague to us P— 
not the whiff of a.cigarita!. ‘Come, my lads,’ cried 
I, ‘we will count the pesos of the Spanish skipper— 
we will see whether the sea water will not wash the 
plague from his Barcelona cravats.’ They would have 
followed me to Davy Jones, who was just beginning 
to sound his whistle overhead; but the scud was fair 
for the ship, and we had all seen the weather-side of 
Dayy’s face before now; so we unfastened Mingo’s 
doree, as soon as the cowardly lubber, who was lip- 
ful of the story, had gone up with the news to the 
commandant’s house, and put off for the plague-ship. 
It was now as dark as the grave, but we kept her close 
before the wind, which was almost due south ; and we 
knew that, in that case, we were standing fair for the 
Mangrove Key. It was then, skipper, while Mingo’s 
cock-boat was mounting like one of Mother Carey’s 
birds over the black waves, that.were rising like 
leviathans around us—it was then—I remembered the 
osier sledges that used to carry me, like a Will 0’ the 
Wisp, over the icy tracks of my own country, and my 
whole heart leapt up to my throat, with a feeling of wild 
and measureless exultation. As the surges tossed our 
slight craft in the air, I recollected all those happy 
feelings; and, wringing the spray from my hair, I 
called to mind one of my old Norse ditties, and piped 

-it loudly and willingly to the gale that was passing 
over us. Ha, ha!—TI did not think I had so much of 
the young slip left in me; but I neither feared the 
dani kor the deep sea.” 

There are very few better sea-boats than the creears 
of the West Indian pilots, and few who are more ex- 
pert in managing them than the stivée doers, as they 
are called, of Campeachy. The reckless adventurers 
reached their destination in safety. ‘The Mangrove 
Keys were an archipelago in miniature, and formed a 
kind of semicircle, in the centre of which, sufficiently 
screened from the weather, the ‘‘ pesthouse of the wa- 
ters” floated in perfect security. There was a dim 
light twinkling in the binnacle, that discovered to 
Andersen and his companions the same solitary 
wretch mentioned by the pilot, still reclining on the 
tafferel, with his arms folded drowsily beneath his 
head, as if he had been yet watching the body he had 
consigned to the waters. He did not, appear to dis- 
tinguish the canoe, though the desperadoes that 
manned her ran her close up to the ship’s side, and 
shouted lustily for a rope’s end ; neither was there the 
slightest attention paid to the demand, though it was 
urged with a volley of Spanish execrations, which 
could not fail at least to be understood. A wave hove 
the slight craft near to the gangway, and one of the 
crew laying hold of the chains, the canoe yawed close, 
and the whole company leapt easily on board. An- 
dersen, as self-appointed leader of the enterprise, was 


the first who approached the “ watch on deck,” and 
he shouldered his long paddle with an air of menace 
as he did so, which was meant to impress the sufferer 
with the conviction that in this case “‘ might would 
constitute right.” The watchman did not move, how- 
ever, and a suspicion, which a moment’s scrutiny con- 
firmed, occurred to Andersen, and overcame his de- 
termined indifference—with a feeling of involuntary 
dread. The Spaniard was a corpse—and at the very 
time when Andersen became aware of the. fact, the 
vessel gave a sudden lurch, and the body fell back 
upon the quarter-deck. Andersen retreated in dis- 
gust, and the creoles lifted the body, and threw it 
overboard. They then advanced to the companion ; 
and, looking down, Andersen perceived that the cabin, 
which the creoles were in some hesitation to enter, 
was lighted by a small lantern suspended from a bulk 
head. “Pray for me, my hearties,” cried the Nor- 
wegian, “for I'll bide this risk by myself,” and he 
descended the trap-stair at two steps. ; 
, Oh! what a scene of utter misery and desolation 
did that dark and confined apartment present to him, 
and how welcome was the first breath of the cold and 
pure atmosphere that he inhaled as he retreated at 
first with-an impulse of horror from its infected pre- 
cincts! It was the very charnel-house of the plague, 
and the crew of the vessel were mingled there without 
distinction ; some dead, and some whose feeble moan- 
ings were the last exertions of exhausted nature. Its 
victims in the first stages of the disease had forsaken 
the forecastle, the close contaminated air of which was 
imbued with destruction, and had gathered in the 
cabin, whose lattices gave a free current to the breeze, 
and made it therefore the most eligible situation for 
thesufferers. The first object that arrested Andersen’s 
attention, as he entered, was the countenance of a 
negro, probably the steward of the vessel, which was 
still distorted by the convulsions in which he had ex- 
pired. 
opposite the light, which fell upon his sable visage 
with an imposing and frightful effect. Turning from 
this object, the regards of the Norwegian were attract- 
ed to an obscure corner of the cabin, where, stretched 
on a low mattress, in an attitude of exhaustion and 
despair, lay the figure of a young female. A profusion 
of dark hair lay dishevelled on her pillow, and formed 
a strong contrast to the ashy paleness of her features ; 
and her heavy voluptuous eyelids, deeply marked by 
long black fringes, appeared closed in.a stupor from 
which she was never to awake. One white arm was 
folded listlessly over her bosom, as if to watch the ex- 
piring struggles of nature, and the other sustained a 
rosary of very large amber beads, that reflected the 
light of the cabin lantern with a warm and steady 
lustre. The sight of this valuable object restored the 
Norwegian, to a sense of his interest, and at once swal- 
lowed up every feeling that interfered with it. It was, 
he considered, now perfectly useless to its possessor ; 
and he approached to claim it, before the creoles, who 
had apparently mustered courage from his example, 
had descended the trap-stair. He plucked it hastily 
from the relaxed fingers of the dying girl, who opened 
her dim eyes for an instant, with a feeble exclamation 
in Spanish, and, immediately closing them again, 
breathed out her spirit with a heavy and convulsive 
sigh. It was the action of a moment, and before any 
of his associates had entered the cabin, he had secreted 
his prize under his Guernsey frock; and if any 
human eye in that dismal place was aware of the 
theft, death had sealed it up ere it could betray it. 
To dwell upon the proceedings of those desperadoes, 
during that long stormy night, and the feeble and 
unavailing resistance that was offered to them by a 
few dying wretches, who lay in an adjoining birth, 
would compel me to enter upon a detail of cruelties of 
which Andersen had long and sincerely repented be- 
fore he related the adventure, and which, for his sake, 
I would now willingly forget. The centinels and 
night-watchers of Campeachy and its neighbourhood 
were astonished by an apparition, which borrowed a 
deeper character of terror from that wild and squally 
night, and was not soon forgotten by those that wit- 
nessed it. The midnight gun had discharged its 
wonted signal; and though the gale was, somewhat 
abated, the sky was loaded with black and dreary 
clouds, which still sent out arrows of fire as if the 
angels of the tempest were unwilling to forego their 
warfare. But though less vivid than those “ electric 
wanderers,” there suddenly arose through the black- 
ness that pervaded the offing, along fiery train, which 
appeared to be carried away by the wind as it ascended, 
as if some ‘‘mysterious monster of the deep” were 
flying up to heaven, and had tinged with a red lurid 
glare the low hung clouds that were drifting over it. 
This phenomenon lasted for at leastan hour. At the 
end of that time it passed away with an explosion like 
the discharge of a cannon, which came booming over 
the disturbed waters with a lulled and heavy sound. 
The plague-ship was swallowed up in that dreadful 
conflagration, the dying and the dead were mingled 
in one funeral pile, and those who had set forth on 
that evening on their errand of plunder, had concluded 
it with an act of desperate and merciless wickedness. 
“We stood up in our creear, skipper,” said Ander- 
sen, ““when we had rowed to a safe. distance, and 
watched the progress of the flames, which were already 
bursting through the hatchways enveloped in sheets 
of smoke, and were reflected from the wet sails that 
flapped above them. There was one devoted sinner, 
strong in his agony, who staggered about the deck 


He was reclining upon a locker immediately | 


like an antic fiend exulting in his own element. I 
think I still hear the shrill, searching cries of that 
doomed wretch—that rose above the gale in tones that 
were almost heartbreaking—but I dared not listen to 
them. Sometimes the fiery smoke whirled round him 
as it impatient for its prey, and for a moment stifled 
the accents of his despair, but the next they rose louder 
and louder, and ran through my head like a knife. 
Woe for me, skipper, if my penitence has been reject- 
ed in Heaven, for I shall hear those screams of agony 
again when the anchor of fate is fixed for ever.” 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
DISEASES. 


THE following observations on the geographical dis~ 
tribution of diseases have been extracted from an ex- 
cellent article on the subject in the Edinburgh Me- 
dical and Surgical Journal, for October 1832, by 
Henry Marshall, Esq. Deputy-Inspector-General of 
Army Hospitals :— 

In some portions of the earth’s surface particular 
diseases occur much more frequently than in others; 
and there are great divisions of the globe where cer- 
tain specific diseases never, or very rarely, appear. 
The causes of the prevalence of diseases in one part 
of the world, while they are not found in another, 
are frequently involved in great obscurity. Some- 
times they seem to depend upon the influence of me- 
teorological phenomena; but they frequently happen 
where no satisfactory origin can be assigned. Where- 
ever mankind exists, there disease of one kind or 
another will occur, whatever care may be taken to 
obviate its causes. Death will have its victims; and 
probably from one to five per cent. die annually, not 
only among the savage races, and other classes who 
undergo great privations and want of skilful medical 
attendance, but also among those orders of society, . 


which are furnished with every comfort and luxury ~ * * 


that wealth can procure. ° : 

Examples of a deficiency of the skin, hair, and 
eyes, occur much more frequently among the inhabi- 
tants of intertropical [or hot] climates than in -tem- 
perate latitudes. Albinoes [or persons of a super- 
naturally or extremely fair complexion] seem to be 
relatively more numerous in Africa than in Asia or 
America, The King of Ashantee collected nearly 100 
white negroes. It is remarkable that the few Albinoes 
who have been born in Kurope have been generally 
males. When Albinoes are matched with blacks, 
the progeny is either white or black, not brown 
coloured, like a mulatto. In the oriental archipelago 
[a large cluster of islands near Hindostan] Albinoes 
are not rare among quadrupeds. 

The affection called goitre is common among the 
inhabitants of the vallies of the Alps, Appenines, and 
Pyrenees. In Savoy, Switzerland, the Tyrol, and 
Carinthia, there are villages in which the greater 
number of the inhabitants, more particularly of the 
female population, have some swelling of the neck. 
About two-thirds of the inmates of the Lunatic 
Asylum at Milan, when it was lately visited by a 
friend, suffered under this affection. ; 

In the frozen regions of the north, the appetite for 
food and the power of digestion are commonly exces- 
sive. Captain Cochran, in his account of a Journey 
through Russia and Siberian Tartary, gives some re- 
markable illustrations of this fact. Admiral Saritchef 
states, that a Yakuti informed him, “one of their 
men was accustomed to consume at home, in the space 
of a day or twenty-four hours, the hind quarter of a 
large ox, twenty pounds of fat, and a proportionate 
quantity of melted butter for his drink. The appear- 
ance of the man not justifying the assertion, the Ad- 
miral had a mind to try his gormandizing powers, 
and for this purpose he had a thick porridge of rice 
boiled down with three pounds of butter, weighing 
together twenty-eight pounds; and although the 
glutton had already breakfasted, yet did he sit down 
to it with the greatest eagerness, and consume the 
whole without stirring from the spot.” Captain 
Cochran says, ‘I have repeatedly seen a Yakut, or 
a Tongouse, devour forty pounds of meat in a day ;” 
and ‘TI have seen three of these gluttons consume a 
rein-deer at one meal.” He adds, “I myself have 
finished a whole fish in a frozen state, which might 
have weighed two or three pounds; and, with black 
biscuit and a glass of rye brandy, have defied either 
nature or-art to prepare a better meal,” Se 

The geographical distribution of the disease of stone 
(calculus vesice) seems to be, .in a great measure, 
limited to the temperate latitudes. But evenin tem- 
perate climates it is much more frequent in one place 
than in another a very short way distant. Dr Dancer 
States, that calculus never occurs in Jamaica. Dr 
Scott makes a similar statement in regard to Bombay. 
Dr Ainslie, who was for more than thirty years, on 
the peninsula of India, says, ‘““I have had occasion to 
attend both Hindoos and Musselmauns suffering for 
gravel or stone.” . 

Cancer.—This disease is, in‘a great measure, con-' 
fined to the temperate latitudes. In Jamaica, Dr 
Dancer states that “cancer seldom occurs, and it is 
peculiar to water-drinkers.” 

The mean annual mortality of all ages in Great 
Britain has been found, by the census of 1821, to be 
about 1 in 58; but in round numbers I shall assume 
that it is 1 in 50, or 2 per cent. Now, according to.. 
the London bills of mortality since 1808, it appears 
that one-fourth, or 25 per cent.. of the deaths 1s oc. 
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ecasioned by consumption. H the proportion of con- 
sumption to general mortality be admitted to be as 1 
to 4, and if it be granted that the annual mortality is 
to the population as 1 to 50, while, by the census of 
1821, it is ascertained that the inhabitants of Great 
Britain amount to 14,391,631, it will be found that 
the annual number of victims to consumption in this 
island amounts to 71,358. Perhaps this estimate is 
rather below than above the real number. At New 
York, consumption seems to engross one-sixth, and 
sometimes a fifth, of all the deaths. 

The annual mortality in France is about 1 in 40, 
and the relative proportion of deaths by consumption 
to the general mortality is 23 per cent., or nearly 
one-fourth. Pleurisies destroy one-fourth of the whole 
population of Petersburgh, fevers one-third, and con- 
sumptions one-sixth. Within the tropics, Europeans 
suffer much less by consumptions than in temperate 
latitudes. On the continent of Africa consumption 
is a rare complaint. In the West Indies, Africans 
are very liable to diseases of the chest, but chiefly to 
tubercular consumption. : 4 

tlydrophobia has been chiefly observed in Europe. 
It has, however, never been described as occurring 
beyond the Aretic Circle; and, indeed, according to 
some authors, it is seldom if ever heard of at Arch- 
angel, Tobolsk, or in the country north of St Peters- 
burgh. It has never been observed at Constantinople 
{which swarms with dogs], Syria, or Egypt. Hillary 
states that he saw some cases of the disease at Bar- 
badoes. It is, however, a disease which is extremely 
yare in the West Indies; I believe that, in many of 
the islands, it has never been noticed. Valentin as- 
serts that it is extremely rave in the warm regions of 
America, but eommon in the northern part of that 
continent, fi 


Rabies occurs in India, but not often. 
According to Barrow, the dogs in the vicinity of the 
Cape of Good Hope very rarely go mad. 


EXTRAORDINARY HISTORY OF WILLIAM 
FRASER. 

Some remarks on the Admirable Crichton, penned in 
‘a spizit of incredulity, lately appeared in the Journal, 
and were followed up by a translation of one of his 
poems, which certainly showed little of the feelings 
and ideas which are now deemed requisite for that 
pranch of composition. Since the publication of that 
paper, we have been made acquainted with some par- 
ticulars respecting William Iraser, a youth born in 
Edinburgh, near the close of the last century, which, 
taken in connection with what we know of similar 
persons, such as Zara Colburn, the American boy, 
and the boy Bidder of England, would seem to prove 
that nature does occasionally send forth prodigies of 
genius, such as Crichton is reputed to have been. We 
shall proceed to lay before the reader such particulars 
as we have been furnished with respecting Fraser :— 

He was the son of an engraver in Edinburgh, and 
had the misfortune to lose both his father and mother 
at a very early age. Circumstances then threw him 
under the protection of an eminent teacher of writing 
and accounts in his native city, who treated him as 
one of his own family, and gave him the advantage of 
instruction in an intellectual system of arithmetic, 
which he had invented for the use of his own scholars, 
and practised with great success. Not only did Fraser 
make great progress in this branch of knowledge, but 
in languages, in music, and many other accomplish- 
ments, he displayed an aptitude that astonished all 
who had occasion to observe him. What rendered 
this the more surprising, was, that he never appeared 
to study. His disposition was playful to an extreme 
bordering on folly, and he indulged to the fullest ex- 


tent in all the sports of his companions. He seemed 
to acquire all his knowledge and proficiency by intui- 
tion ; for it is the distinct recollection of his patron, 
that he was hardly ever seen seated at a book. Yet, 
in this way, without the least observable exertion, he 
speedily mastered the Latin, Greek, French, Italian, 
Spanish, and (what is perhaps most surprising) Ger- 
man languages, so. as to be able, at an almost childish 
age, to teach them to others. He could also play beau- 
tifully on the violin, flute, and piano-forte, and sing 
in,a masterly and graceful manner, without ever hav- 
ing received instruction from a teacher. 

At a very early age he was adopted as a sort of 
assistant by his kind patron, and took his share in all 
the laborious duties of the academy. His extraordi- 
nary genius had now attracted considerable attention, 
and, being very good natured, he made no scruple to 
gratify visitors with an exhibition of his arithmetical 
powers. He would allow a person to cover an entire 
slate with figures, and hold the wrong end towards 
him from the other side of an ordinary dining-table. 
He would then, in a playful manner, look at it with 
one eye, and sum up the columns, though twelve or 
fifteen figures deep, at the rate of a second for each 
column. Being asked, on a certain occasion, how he 
could know the amount of a column by a single glance 
of his eye, he answered by another question, “How 
do you know a friend when you meet him, without 
distinctly and sensibly marking every part of his per- 
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son from top to toe ?”” ‘* But how is it,” said the in- 
quirer, “that you know the columns equally well 
when the figures are all upside down?” ‘ Why,” 
said Fraser, ‘‘if your friends were all to change their 
mode of walking, and meet you every day with their 
heels uppermost, would you not soon come to recog- 
mise them as readily in that way as in any other ?” 
It afterwards turned out that he had got into a habit 
of reckoning accounts in this inverted manner, in 
order to save time in his teaching operations, The 
pupils being arranged along two sides of a broad desk, 


he found it convenient sometimes to examine the pro- | 


ceedings of a scholar on the off side, without going 
round by the end of the table, at the same time that 
he was keeping his eye upon those who were nearer 
to him; and thus he gradually became able to read 
figures as well the one way as the other. It was at 
length found necessary to invent a short-hand set of 
figures for his use in arithmetical calculations. 

Many anecdotes are preserved of the frolicsome dis- 
position which Fraser manifested throughout all these 
triumphs of his genius. When about eight years old, 
he was mentioned to Sir John Sinclair of Ulbster as 
an extraordinary genius, and that gentleman, with 
his usual benevolent interest in such subjects, express- 
ed a desire to see him. He accordingly called at Sir 
John’s residence, but the servants refused him ad- 
mittance. He then obtained the loan of a trifle from 
a companion, with which he hired a pony, and, 
mounted on this animal, he called again at Sir John’s 
house, with the same companion equipped as his ser- 
vant. Being then readily admitted, he showed his ex- 
pertness in calculation, and came off with great eclat. 

An unhappy accident, which happened when he 
was avery young man, and some time after he had 
left the house of his first patron, produced a consider- 
able derangement in the nervous system of Fraser. 
While fencing with a companion, he had the mis- 
fortune to wound a boy who ran in between them, 
in a mortal part. Some of the other boys having 
raised a cry of murder, the city-officers rushed in, 
and, apprehending Fraser, dragged him like a com- 
mon felon to jail. The horror of his mind at the 
unfortunate act, joined to his mortification at thus 
enduring the gaze of the multitude, gave such a shock 
to his nerves as affected him seriously through life. 

In early life, Fraser left the Scottish metropolis, 
and sought his fortune in London. He soon obtained 
employment as usher in one of the principal boarding- 
schools in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, but was 
speedily dismissed, on account, it was understood, of 
the jealousy of the master, who could not bear to see 
himself outshone before the boys. Previous to this 
time, Fraser’s Edinburgh patron had removed to Lon- 
don, and it was in his friendly home that the unfor- 
tunate youth now sought a refuge, which, it is needless 
to say, was readily and cordially granted. Soon after 
this, a gentleman, in conversing with his patron, men- 
tioned that he had in view to propose to government 
the establishment of a public office in the Admiralty, 
which would be of great service in that department ; 
and that the preparatory calculations were so exten- 
sive as to require an unusually expert arithmetician 
for that part of the undertaking. Mr Paton—for it was 
he who acted in so kind a manner to this extraordinary 
youth*—at once recommended Mr Fraser ; but it 
was thought necessary to consult certain eminent cal- 
culators concerning the preparatory business—namely, 
the formation of a complete set of annuity tables for 
three lives. The answer was, that it would require 
ten accountants for ten years, or one person for one 
hundred years, were it possible that he could live so 
long ;-- and that Price and other great calculators had 
contented themselves with making approximations, 
instead of forming a complete set of tables. In short, 
it was reckoned that the figuring requisite for the 
above. purpose, by ordinary modes of calculation, would 
cover waggon-loads of paper. Fraser, however, under- 
took to finish the whole in one year, and actually pro- 
duced a proportionate quantity in a month, so that 
the office was immediately established. 

Soon after this, the gentleman formerly mentioned 
proposed the formation of another government office, 
and Mr Fraser was employed as before, and with equal 
success. While thus occupied, his apartment presented 
the idea of a magician’s cave, being filled with gradu- 
ated scales, yards in length, corresponding to magic 
wands, with other ingenious apparatus, contrived by 
himself, and inexplicable by others. Like many in- 
genious individuals, who have benefited others with- 
out improving their own condition, he failed in 
obtaining the advantages which were to have been 
expected from these singular efforts, and again was 
obliged to take a situation as usher of a provincial 
academy. Soon after, Mr Paton received a letter 
from him, mentioning that he was now very happily 
situated, having the honour of frequent invitations to 
the houses of the neighbouring gentry, among whom 
he figured to great advantage. Within a month, all 


* Mr GrorGE Parton, himself the father of a family of genius, 
and who, after having for some years been unknown in Edinburgh 
asa teacher, has again recently commenced amongst us the busi- 
ness of instructing of youth in accounts, writing, geography, &c. 
using, in the first of these branches, the excellent system which 
may be said to have produced the extraordinary specimen of scho- 
larship we have been employed in commemorating. 

+ This circumstance has a kind of resemblance to an anecdote in 
the life of the Admirable Crichton, When that personage chal- 
lenged the Professors of the University of Paris, and came off 
triumphantly, they are said to have declared that it would require 
an ordinary person a hundyed. years of constant study to acquire 
the knowledge which he had displayed on the occasion. 


this happiness was reversed. Having caught a severe 
cold, by exposure en the top of a public coach during 
arainy night, he found it necessary once more to re- 
turn to the house of his early friend and protector— 
thus resembling the hare, which, when closely pursued 
by the hounds, and unable any longer to extend her 
course over the country, reverts at length to her 
own form. Though medical advice was procured, 
and every comfort administered, poor Fraser died 
in a fortnight—a mere youth, but not before he had 
given token of such mental powers, as, in their ma- 
turity, must have been a wonder and a blessing to his 
kind. 

Alas! while we thus endeavour to rescue from obli- 
vion the story of one of the most extraordinary geniuses 
that ever lived, and which, but for a mere accident 
having brought it under our notice, might have re- 
mained in obscurity for ever, how forcibly oceurs the 
melancholy thought—that many persons of singular 
genius are never heard of by the world at large, but 
live and die as notelessly as those to whom no such 
gifts have been vouchsafed!  ~ 


THX TRAVELLER AND THE POLE-CAT. 


Ow a journey from Louisville to Henderson in Ken- 
tucky, performed during very severe winter weather, 
in company with a foreigner, the initials of whoze 
name are D. T., my companion, spying a beautiful 
animal, marked with black and pale yellow, and hav- 
ing a long and bushy tail, exclaimed, ‘“* Mr Audubon, 
is not that a beautiful squirrel ?” “ Yes,” I answered, 
“and of a kind that will suifer you to approach it, and 
lay hold of it, if you are well gloved.” Mr D. T. dis- 
mounting, took up a dry stick, and advanced toward 
the pretty animal, with his large cloak floating in the 
breeze. I think I see him approach, and laying the 
stick gently across the body of the animal, try to secure 
it; and I can yet laugh almost as heartily as I then 
did, when I plainly saw the discomfiture of the travel- 
ler. The pole-cat (for a true pole-cat it was, the 
Mephitis Americana of zoologists) raised its fine 
bushy tail, and showered such a discharge of the fiuid 
given him by nature as a‘defence, that my friend, dis- 
mayed and infuriated, began to belabour the poor 
animal. The swiftness and good management of the 
pole-cat, however, saved its bones; and as it made its 
retreat towards its hole, it kept up at every step a 
continued ejectment, which fully convinced the gen- 
tleman that the pursuit of such squirrels as these was 
at the best an unprofitable employment. 

This was not all, however. I could not suffer his 
approach, nor could my horse; it was with difficulty 
he mounted his own; and we were forced to continue 
our journey far asunder, and he much to leeward, 
Nor did the matter end here. We could not proceed 
much farther that night; as, in the first place, it was 
nearly dark when we saw the pole-cat, and as, in the 
second place, a heavy snow-storm began, and almost 
impeded our progress. We were forced to make for 
the first cabin we saw. Having asked and obtained 
permission to rest for the night, we dismounted, and 
found ourselves amongst a crowd of men and women 
who had met for the purpose of corn-shucking. 

To a European who has not visited the western parts 
of the United States, an explanation of this corn-shuck- 
ing may not be unacceptable Corn (or you may pre- 
fer calling it maize) is gathered inthe husk, that is, 
by breaking each large ear from the stem. These ears 
are first thrown into heaps in the field, and afterwards 
carried in carts to the barn, or, as in this instance, 
and in such portions of Kentucky, to a shed made of 
the blades or long leaves that hang in graceful curves 
from the stalk, and which, when plucked and dried, 
are used instead of hay as food for horses and cattle. 
The husk consists of several thick leaves rather longer 


| than the corn-ear itself, and which secure it from the 
| weather. 


It is quite a labour to detach these leaves 
from the ear, when thousands of bushels of the corn 
are gathered and heaped together. For this purpose, 
however, and in the western country more especially, 
several neighbouriug families join alternately at each 
other’s plantations, and assist in clearing away the 
husks, thus preparing the maize for the market or for 
domestic use. 

The good people whom we met with at this hospi- 
table house were on the point of going to the barn 
(the farmer here being in rather good condition) to 
work until towards the middle of the night. | en 
we had stood the few stares to which strangers must 
accustom themselves, no matter where, even in a 
drawing-room, we approached the fire. What a shock 
for the whole party! The scent of the pole-cat, that 
had been almost stifled on my companion’s vestments 
by the cold of the evening air, now recovered its primi- 
tive strength. The cloak was put out of the house, 
but its owner could not be well used in the same way. 
The company, however, took to their heels, and there 
only remained a single black servant, who waited on 
us until supper was served. 

I felt vexed at myself, as I saw the good traveller 
displeased. But he had so much good breeding as to 
treat this important affair with great forbearance, and 
merely said he was sorry for his want of knowledge in 
zoology. The good gentleman, however, was not only 
deficient in zoological lore, but, fresh as he was from 
Europe, felt more than uneasy in this out-of-the-way 
house, and would have proceeded towards my own 
house that night, had I not at length succeeded in per- 
suading him that he was in perfect security. 
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We were shewn to bed. As I was almost a stran- 
ger to him, and he to me, he thought it a very awk- 
ward thing to be obliged to lie in the same bed with 
me, but afterwards spoke of it as a happy circumstance, 
and requested that I should suffer him to be placed 
next the logs, thinking, no doubt, that there he should 
run no risk. ‘ 

We started by break of day, taking with us the 
frozen cloak, and after passing a pleasant night in my 
own house, we parted. Some years after, I met my 
Kentucky companion in a far distant land, when he 
assured me, that whenever the sun shone on his cloak, 
or it was brought. near a fire, the scent of the pole-cat 
became so perceptible, that he at last gave it to a poor 
monk in Italy. 

The animal commonly known in America by the 
name of pole-cat is about a foot and a half in length, 
with a large bushy tail, nearly as long as the body. 
The colour is generally brownish-black, with. a large 
white patch on the back of the head; but there are 
many varieties of colouring, in some of which the 
broad white bands of the back are very conspicuous. 
The pole-cat burrows, or forms a subterranean habi- 
tation among the roots of trees, or in rocky places. 
It feeds on birds, young hares, rats, mice, and other 
animals, and commits great depredations on paultry. 
The most remarkable peculiarity of this animal is the 
power, alluded to above, of squirting fov its defence a 
most nauseously scented fluid contained in a receptacle 
situated under the tail, which it can do to the distance 
of several yards. It does not, howéver, for this pur- 
pose, sprinkle its tail with the fluid, as some allege, 
unless when extremely harassed by its enemies. The 
pole-cat is frequently domesticated. The removal of 
the glands prevents the secretion of the nauseous fluid, 
and when thus improved, the animal becomes a great 
favourite, and performs the offices of the common cat 
with great dexterity.—Audubon’s American Ornitho- 


logy. 


BRITISH SILK MANUFACTURE. 

Ir is learned, from the accounts of different authors, 
that the Chinese were the first people who cultivated 
the production of silk by the means of silk-worms, 
and that a knowledge of the art was made known in 
Europe as early as the sixth century, and that by an 
accidental circumstance. Two Christian missionaries 
having travelled into China, there viewed with a cu- 
rious eye the common dress of the people, and the 
myriads of insects employed in furnishing the material 
for the manufacturer. On returning to Europe, they 
mentioned these circumstances; and, stimulated by 
the offer of a large reward, they retraced their steps 
to China, where they contrived to possess themselves 
of a quantity of the eggs of the silk-worm moth, which 
they concealed in a hollow cane, and brought safely 
to Constantinople, in the year 552. From this cane- 
ful of eggs, which were hatched in due season, have 
sprung all the silk-worms now found in almost every 
country of Western Asia and the south of Europe. 
These are daily multiplying, and, up to the present 
time, a1 immensely increased demand for silk has 
been felt all over the civilized globe. 

Silk came into use in England in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, but its manufacture was long in arriving at 
maturity. It was for more than two hundred years 
used almost exclusively by the upper ranks, and it 
is only in recent times that it has formed a part in 
the garments of the middle and lower classes. The 
first manufacture of the article on regular principles 
was at Spitalfields, where a large body of French 
refugees settled, in consequence of the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, in 1685; it was, however, up- 
wards of a century later, when the raw silk of India 
could be imported with facility, before it became a 
great object of national concern. The imports of raw 
and thrown silk into Great Britain in 1824 amounted 
to 3,382,357 lbs., of which 1,716,734 were furnished 
by Italy, and 1,307,300 by,the East Indies and China}; 
in 1829, they amounted. to 2,892,201 lbs. It is diffi- 
cult to form any precise estimate of the present value 
of the British silk manufacture. Mr Wilson, a well- 
informed and extensive manufacturer, in his evidence 
before the House of Lords’ Committee, stated that he 
calculated that 40,000 hands, whose wages would 
amount to 11.350,000, were employed in throwing silk 
for the weaver; that L.300,000 were consumed in 
soap and dye-stuffs used in the manufacture; and 
1..265,000 were paid to 16,500 winders. The number 
of looms he estimated at 40,000, affording employment 
to 80,000 persons, whose wages would amount to 
L.3,000,000, If we include infants and dependants, 
about 400,000 mouths will be fed by the silk-manu- 
facture, the value of which Mr Wilson estimated at 
L.10,000,000. British silk goods are, in general, 
higher priced than those of France; but the prejudice 
in favour of the latter is wearing out, and, in fact, the 
heey proportion of silks professing to be brought 


m Lyons and Marseilles, are direct from Spital- 
Fey Ceres 


fields or Manchester. eat eats teas 

It appears, from a statement now before us, that it 
requires thirty thousand worms to produce five pounds 
of silk. If we reckon that at the present time a million 
and a half pounds are imported annually, it there- 
fore seems that nine thousand millions of insects are 
kept constantly working in order to furnish the Bri- 
tish with the raw silk from which we make such a 
besntiful article of manufacture. 
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HISTORY OF THE VIOLIN. 
Tur violin holds in the orchestra the highest rank : 
it always, and of right, is in the hands of the leader ; 
for the grand point of instrumental imitation is the 
human voice, and no instrument approaches, by its 
tones, its delicacy of execution, and its brilliancy, so 
close to the human voice as the violin. Its origin is 
in the remotest antiquity. Bernardin Maffei, the 
cardinal, born in 1514, in his treatise on inscriptions 
and medals, gives an antique of Orpheus playing with 
a bow on an instrument resembling the violin, but 
which was called the lyre. The Nublium and the 
Psalterium cf the ancient Jews are said to have 
strongly resembled the violin, as the Psalterium of 
the present day obviously does. Euphorion, in his 
book de Isthmiis, describes an ancient instrument 
called Magadis, which was surrounded by strings, 
and which, placed on a pivot, turned round, while the 
performer drew his bow across it. This machine was 
also called the Sambuce. The hieroglyphics of Peter 
Valeriam, p. 628, c. 4, have a figure of a muse hold- 
ing a bass violin her hand. Philostratus, who taught 
at Athens in the time of Nero, thus describes the 
lyre :—“ Orpheus supported the lyre against his left 
leg, while he beat time by striking his foot on the 
ground ; in his right hand he held the bow, which he 
drew across the strings, turning his wrist slightly in- 
wards; he touched the strings with his left hand, 
keeping the knuckles perfectly straight.” This was 
of the nature of the modern viol-di-gamba. The word 
plectrum should be generally translated by bow, 
though it is uncertain whether the bow was not some- 
times used merely to strike the strings. In the middle 
ages, the violin family were numerous, though the in- 
strument had not attained its present exactness of 
shape. The troubadours were often called violleurs, 
or violin players. It was in high estimation in the 
monasteries; and among their treasures are still pre- 
served cases of violins, violas, and similar instruments 
tending to the lute, beautifully wrought with ivory 
and the precious metals. The modern violin has been 
brought into celebrity by a long succession of fine per- 
formers. Arcangelo Corelli, a Bolognese, was the first 
great violinist. He died January 1713, aged 60 years. 
He was the founder of the Roman school. Tartini 
was of a noble Venetian family. He died in 1770, 
first violin master of the church of St Anthony, in 
Padua. In Germany, the violin received great culti- 
vation during the last two centuries. In France, the 
violin was brought into favour by Baltazarini, an Ita- 
lian, sent from Piedmont by Marshal Brissae te Ca- 
therine de Medicis. Lully fourished in the time of 
Louis XTV., 1652. The conservatoire has in the pre- 
sent age furnished France with a multitude of fine 
violin performers. In England, the violin became 
popular at the Restora . Charles II. established a 
band of violin tenors and basses, and placed at their 
head Thomas Baltzar, a Swede, the first violinist of 
his time. Banister, an Englishman, succeeded Balt- 
zar. At the latter end of Charles II.’s reign,: Nicolas 
Matteis, an Italian, arrived, and astonished every one 
by his mastery of the instrument; his style of bowing 
and his shakes were peculiarly fine. Francesco Ge- 
miniani, borat Lucca about 1666, a disciple of Co- 
relli, was leader of the orchestra at Naples. He died 
in Ireland in 1762, aged 96. He was a great im- 
prover of the general taste on the violin by his publi- 
cations. Veracini, the first violinist of his time, and 
a man of great power of composition, arrived in Lon- 
don in 1715. Felici Giardini, a Piedmontese, and 
pupil of Somis, arrived in England in 1750. His first 
performance was for the benefit of Cuzzoni, at the 
little theatre in the Haymarket, when he played a 
solo and a concerto. The applause rivalled the loudest 
ever given to Garrick. In 1755 he led at the opera. 
His elegance of bowing, his facility in embellishing 
passages, and his taste in varying common airs ex- 
tempore, were surprising. After a long residence he 
retired to Italy. William Cramer was born in Man- 
heim in 1744; about 1773 he came to London, and 
succeeded Giardini as leader of the opera band for 
nearly twenty years. He led at the commemoration 
of Handel in 1784. His execution was remarkable 
for neatness, and fullness of tone; his facility of play- 
ing at sight was extraordinary ; as a leader he had no 
equal; he died in 1799. The principal native violin- 
ists were, Corbett, leader of the opera in 1710; he died 
in 1748 ;—Dubourg, leader of the King’s band in Ire- 
land; he died in London in 1767 ;—Clegg, his pupil, 
leader of the opera band ;—Pinto, born of Italian pa- 
rents, leader at the opera, and afterwards at Drury 
Lane; he died in Ireland a few years since; his 
grandson, G. I. Pinto, also dead, was a great per- 
former and musical genius. 

The finer order of violins are expensive instru- 
ments; a brilliant toned violin can seldom be had in 
England or France for less than fifty guineas. Vio- 
lins have been raised even so high as L250. The 
general price for a Stradivarius is a hundred guineas. 
The choice of violins cannot be made but by a mas- 
ter’s experience. But new instruments are always to 
be avoided: if they have a good tone, it is almost 
sure to grow worse. The best violins are generally 
repulsive in their early tone, and few of them are 
good for any thing under fifty years. The violin 
makers most memorable are, Amati, of Cremona— 
(there were several of the name, Andreas, Jerome, 
and Anthony, his sons, and Nicolas, the son of An- 
thony) ; he flourished about 1600. Their violins are 
distinguished by beauty of shape and sweetness of 


tone. Stradivarius; there were two of the name, both 
of Cremona; the latter was living in 1700. His sig- 
nature was Antonius Stradivarius Cremonensis facie- 
bat, anno A. §. Andreas Guarnerius, also of Cremona. 
His signature was Andreas Guarnerius, fecit Cremone, 
substiulo, Sancte Terese, 1680. Stainer, a German, 
a native of Tyrol; his violins are distinguished by 
their piercing and fulltone. His signature is Jacobus 
Stainer, in Absom prope Gnipontum, 1647. Mathias 
Albani, a Tyrolese; his signature was Mathias Al- 
bani, fecit, in Tyrol, Bulsani, 1654. It is remarkable 
that almost the entire of the fine violins now to be 
found are the work of those Cremonese makers. Time 
may have done something for them, for the violin cer- 
tainly improves by age, if it be originally a good one. 
But there is still something more difficult to be ascer- 
tained in their workmanship. Their violins have often 
been taken to pieces by the most expert artists, for the 
purpose of constructing others on their exact model, 
and yet the experiment has utterly failed. New con- 
structions have been tried, and scientific models on the 
principles of sound have been invented, but without 
shaking the superiority of the Cremonese. But the 
most studied and dexterous experiments were made 
about ten years ago in Paris, by a M. Chanot.. This 
intelligent artist presented one of his instruments to 
the French Royal, Academy of the Fine Arts, with a 
curious memoir, in which he explained his proceeding. 
His principle was the acknowledged one, that the long 
fibres of the wood are fitter for the production of the 
low tones, and the shorter fibres, or arches, for the 
high tones.. By fixing the sounding post at the back 
of the bridge, the fibres of the sounding board are di- 
vided into two arches, instead of being cut in two on 
the side of the E string. And this division is neces- 
sary, because the high tones being produced on that 
side, the bridge acts on the shorter arches like a small 
lever, while on the side of the bass string the fibres are 
enabled to vibrate in the long arches necessary to pro- 


| duce the low tones. But the more remarkable change 
| was in the cutting of the sounding board. Among 


other points here, M. Chanot disapproves of the shape 
of the letter f for the sound holes of the violin, as cut- 
ting too many fibres. In his invention, those holes are 
parallel and straight. A committee, on which were 
Cherubini the composer, and Prony the engineer, gave 
in a favourable report on this violin, which they had 
heard played on by Boucher, the famous violinist, in 
an adjoining room, alternately with a Stradivarius, 
without being able to dis¢oyer which was which, ex- 
cepting that they mistook the old violin for the new, 
which, as being the presumed superior, was a triumph 
for M. Chanot. But from all this we have not heard 
of any further results.. The violin of Cremona still 
holds. its ancient supremacy, and deserves it, at least 
in point of figure, for the new violins are angular and 
unpleasing to the eye. We have heard no more of M. 
Chanot, and are inclined to conclude that his inven- 
tion was. finally found inapplicable. This, however, 
should not deter our English artists from the experi- 
ment. They make the best harps and. pianos in. the 
world, and why they should not make every other in- 
strument equally well, is beyond our conjecture.— 
From.an Album. 


THE NE’ERDOWEEL* 


To continue the relation of my uncle :—Mr Badenoch 
was now on his way to a foreign strand. It is un- 
necessary to trace the progress of a man so hopeless, 2s 
if he were a hero. He was landed at Demerara, that 
land where health is staked by the desperate for a 
chance of wealth, and where, with care and assiduity, 


wealth may be attained, and some measure of health — 
The little island of Wakenham, at the — 
mouth of the river, was the scene of our hero’s desti- _ 


preserved. 


nation. As he arrived at the finest part of the season, 
the country seemed delightful ; and as he had formed 
the most anxious determination to repair the past, 
and as, moreover, his recommendations were strong, 
he soon found employment. He became a book-keeper 
under the attorney on a considerable estate. 

For a time he exerted himself to acquire a know- 
ledge of the duties of his new profession ; and though 
he felt humbled from many circumstances, and, con- 
sequently, unhappy, yet, as he was inoffensive in his 
nature, and his employer proved one of those who can 
maintain their dignity without harshness, he was be- 
coming avery faithful and useful servant of the estate. 
He had ever a pride in keeping his provision-grounds 
neat, and the fences of his coffee-land in the very best 
order, and yet working his people with the greatest 
gentleness, and expending his stores at once with fair- 
ness and economy. A feeling for the poor blacks, com- 
pelled, like himself, to a situation that was unpleasant 
to them, was the cause of much of this, combined, 
perhaps, with a melancholy wish to disappoint the 
auguries of his enemies, and to return at no distant 
day to his native country, with at least some share of 
wealth. Be this as it may, he became a favourite with 
the slaves, and so far respected by his master; and 
being now, in some measure, seasoned to the climate, 
he considered himself at last in the way to do well. 
Must it be told ?—this was the dreamofamoment. The 
good feelings of those to whom discretion has been 
denied, are equally capable of injuring themselves as 
the bad. He could not be kind to the poor slaves 
without forgetting that they were uninformed. From 
wishing to show kindness, perhaps a foolish and ja- 


* Resumed from last week, 
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tronising kindness, he became familiar ; from famili- 
arity, they became presuming and negligent. Seeing 
his kindness, as he conceived, abused, he became re- 
sentful. The slaves could not bear ordinary severity 
where they had been-treated with indulgence. From 
mutual sullenness, they proceeded to hatred ; severity 
on his part, and rebellion on theirs. The garg was 
declared disorganised, and the manager was compelled 
to intimate his wish to the proprietors that they should 
part. Once- more, therefore, our hero was at large 
upon the world, and had he been near those who for- 
merly knew him, once more he would have been pro- 
nounced bewitched. 

He soon found another appointment; but his cha- 
racter for discretion was lost. He could never hope 
to rise beyond the situation of a mere overseer, unless 
after proof of a steadiness of which he was little capa- 
ble. He soon put an’end to his probation. Some of 
the slaves whom he had helped to spoil, now regretting 
him as much as they had hated him, and resenting 
the just distance observed by his successor as much as 
they had abused the undue lenity shown by himself, 
escaped from their plantation, and ran to him for pro- 
tection. Had he known any thing, he would have 
known that the concealment of a runaway slave is 
never forgiven by the colonists. He should instantly 
have given information, endeavouring only to mitigate 
the punishment. He intended this, but from time to 
time deferred it, till the retreat of the negroes was dis- 
covered. It was then too late for both parties. The act 
was plain ; his intentions could notbe known ; and it 
was speedily evident that he must leave the colony, or 
starve. He went to Jamaica; but he took no cha- 
racter with him—or rather his character followed him 
—he was a marked man. -He wandered about from 
estate to estate—bospitably enough received, as far 
as a meal would go, but employment was out of the 
question. He was declared unfit. for, and even dan- 
gerous in, the West Indies, at least in any situation 
connected with the negroes, though it seemed’ ex- 
tremely probable he might in time find something to 
do in a store. 

As he wandered about from estate to estate, he en- 
vied even the slaves, as, contented and free of care, 
they trudged along under branches of rich plantains, 
or, in merry bands, carried the richer cane to its final 
destination in the mill. Often, if shame would have 
allowed him, he would have begged to take the place 
of the well-fed and cheerful black, that acted as “ boy” 
in the families that, from time to time, received him 
as he trudged his weary round, sooner than submit to 
returning home poorer than he left it, and with the repu- 
tation of being fit for neither the old world nor the new. 

A very unexpected incident soon decided him. A 

vessel from Scotland arrived in Kingston Roads; and 
having nothing to do, and the thoughts of home again 
coming strong upon him, he went on board. As he 
was ashamed to declare himself, farther than as a na- 
tive of Scotland, little passed beyond the usual and 
natural inquiries ; but being accustomed in his young 
days to climb about his father’s vessels, he must needs 
shew the seamen of the vessel in question his dex- 
terity. She was of considerable tonnage, so that in 
ascending the masts he had to come out a considerable 
distance in the puttock shrouds, his back downwards, 
and hanging by the feet and arms. Hither from being 
long unused to such exercise, or from being desirous 
to shew off a little too much, he lost hold with his feet 
and one hand; and after hanging by the other for 
some time, to the amusement, doubtless, of the seamen, 
who were occasionally looking at him, as, with folded 
arms, they leaned on the gunwales, or loitered about 
the deck, he dropt with a scream into the water; and 
a shark having been for some time in waiting, right 
_ under him, he came up in a very few moments with 
--a loss of a very serviceable leg! Here was a consum- 
mation! Was it possible to account for such misfor- 
tune on ordinary principles ? Even the people of King- 
ston, who had never heard the opinion of those of the 
place of his nativity, could not help looking and laugh- 
ing even while they pitied him, and exclaiming that 
the fellow was certainly bewitched ! 

This was tco much. Unable to live on land, and bit 
by sharks the moment he, but by accident, dropt into 
the water, he now felt that there was only one refuge 
left, and that the sooner he was with his mother the 
better. But how to return? He had no money. He 
could not now work, even as acommon seaman. A 
merchant who heard his history told him to make 
himself easy, and, as soon as he had recovered, gave 

‘him a passage to London. In the interval he had 
given him some employment about his stores—and had 
he been of ordinary prudence, an opening might thus 
again have been found for him; but lame and penni- 
less as he was, and a married man as he had confessed 
himself, he had taken some opportunities afforded by 
the civility of the merchant, to make advances to 
his only daughter! and the old man, in turning him 
with contempt from his premises, could not help join- 
ing in the universal exclamation, that the fellow was 
certainly bewitched ! 

After any misfortune, our friend generally became 
prudent—it might he said religious—for a period pro- 
portioned to the severity of the evil. Upon this occa- 
sion his good resolutions lasted him till he was several 
days at sea. His fellow. passengers were highly re- 
spectable. Our hero attached himself particularly to 
an elderly gentleman who had made his fortune, and 
was returning home, accompanied by a lady, the sister 
of airiend, and who was coming to join some relations 


in this country. According to his general custom, Mr 
Badenoch boasted of the wealth of “‘ the Old Boy,” as 
he termed his father, and of his own absurdity ; and 
the last being very obvious, connected with other cir- 
cumstances, generally gained credence for the first. 
The young lady proved nearly as absurd as himself ; 
at least they had not been many days in company 
till they began to be very constantly together ; to con- 
sider in secret every body fools but themselves, and 
quiz them accordingly ; and at last to join in evading 


| the old gentleman, who, doubtless for very good rea- 


sons, saw it necessary to discourage rather than en- 
courage their intimacy. 

It was too late! The lady was stout and hand- 
some, sung delightfully, and conversed well—at least 
our friend thought so; for by silly people mere talk is 
considered conversation. As she had heen genteelly 
educated, however, had much softness of person, and 
grace and even dignity of manners, it is very possible 
the man was attached, and that, had there been no ob- 
stacle in the way, and either possessed of fortune, their 
connection might have appeared sufficiently suitable, 
and, as Squire Richard says, “‘ done no harm to no- 
body.” But there was not a shilling of fortune upon 
either side, the gentleman, as we have seen, being 
worse than nothing, and the lady depending on the 
good opinion of her friends; and to crown all, the 
man was already married! All these things, how- 
ever, went for nothing. They were intoxicated with 
one another : they rose up but to flirt and wander to- 
gether, and lay down only to dream of one another. 
The elderly gentleman found his authority set at 
nought—the captain and other persons in authority 
were bribed—a marriage ceremony even was gone 
through in the Scottish form, which, being accompa- 
nied by written engagements, satisfied both parties, 
and the moment they could confirm it in England, \it 
was confirmed. Being firmly married, they began to 
think at last of what they should have thought of first, 
namely, how they should maintain themselves ; and 
upon this point their speculations were very black. 
The gentleman knew he had nothing to look to, so 
upon that point there was no difficulty ; and the tem- 
porary guardian of the lady, as well as her friends in 
the country, being either really enraged, or finding it 
for their interest to appear so, they were at once left 
to themselves, with the old declaration that they were 
certainly bewitched. 

At last it occurred to our friend that he had written 
to his family of his misfortunes, and his intention to 
return home, and desiring to hear from them in Lon- 
don, at the house of an old correspondent of his fa- 
ther. As he had given the name of the vessel in which 
he sailed, and her arrival had been announced for some 
time, he found a letter for him, but it was neither from 
his mother nor his father, the last being still too angry 
to write to his son, and the first incapable of permit- 
ting herself to write, in the terms that were necessary. 
Since his leaving the country, short as that period had 
been, strange things had happened. First, a young 
gentleman had come into the world, who claimed to be 
the inheritor of his name, and, what proved of rather 
more consequence, his estates. These, it is true, were 
at one time considered little more than his share of the 
General Entail, that is to say, of the states of sin and 
misery bequeathed by Adam; but the father of the 
lady who had the honour of producing him, being one 
of those pragmatical fellows, who, though they expect 
to see nothing in a well, will yet look into it, and talk 
about a property that has been, for three or four ge- 
nerations after it has left them, so now, finding his 
daughter not only within a hair’s breadth of having 
been a woman of property, but absolutely not exactly 
divorced from it, nothing would hinder him from step- 
ping forward to see whether he had not at least a 
right to talk about the matter. 

He decided very properly, that, of lawyers, the best 
for a doubtful case is one whom all his brethren have 
conspired to call the most troublesome fellow on earth; 
one whose very name strikes terror; who knows it, and 
acts up to it, in order to secure the reputation of his 
prestige, that being his talisman for opening the purses 
of hisemployers. Itisimpossible to step aside to describe 
the person and character of a Scotch country writer 
particularly, but we shall do what we can. | Mr Tho- 
mas M‘Quirk was a middle-sized, dark, pock-pitted 
man, with bushy hair; very tolerably made, but with 
a most forbidding look; at least all who disliked 
him said so, and they were pretty numerous. Your 
dandy man of business, who has only one journey to 
go in a year, not only torments his maid servant in 
preparations for a whole morning, after having tor- 
mented the neighbourhood about it fora week, but 
has as many knick-knacks proper for riding to put on, 
as a tailor preparing for a race-course. Our friend 
Tom had not time for ceremonies. After taking a 
proof ten or fifteen miles from home in one direction, 
and astonishing all. the old women of the place with 
the fact of his keeping all law and lawyers at defiance 
by his single strength, he often found letters lying for 
him, or messengers waiting with directions not to go 
without him, that whistled him perhaps twice as far 
on the other side of his residence; for a famous writer, 
like a famous doctor, is sent for, as the saying is, from 
far and near; and no one that can get hold of either 
can die or be hanged comfortably without having him. 
Our friend Tom, in consequence, required often to start 
on a new journey without shaving, afier feeling at the 
fag-end of the old one as if his bones were shaking 
loose in his clothes. His riding appointments, there- 


fore, were very simple. He wore leather breeches, 

because they served for dress or riding clothes inditfer- 

ently ; shoes and stockings for the same reason; and 

a single spur ; because, like Hudibras, he knew that, 

when one side of his horse could be stirred to a trot, 

the other was not likely to lag behind. A spur, there. * 
fore, might be said to constitute his whole riding-dress 

—switch he had none. He always supplied himself 
from the hedges, any thing else being expensive, and 

apt to be lost. He carried a pen in his waistcoat 

pocket; with a nose that defied injury, and abundance 

of paper in his coat. Such were the person and ap- 

pointments of Mr M‘Quirk—and Mr M‘Quirk was 

the lawyer selected upon this occasion. 

As lawyers know, as well as vultures, when a car- 
case is in the wind, and Mr M‘Quirk knew upon this 
occasion that the windfall was considerable, the very 
idea of having a finger in it was sufficient. He already 
looked upon the greater part of the property as his 
own. When‘he entered the room, all was going on 
smoothly. The creditors of Nicholas Badenoch had 
lodged claims sufiicient to have swallowed up fifty 
such subjects as remained to pay them ; many groan- 
ing over the loss of hundreds, that were never sup- 
posed to have had twenties tolose ; others pretending 
claims whom every body else supposed +o be debtors ; 
but Mr Fiddlededee, the agent.in the sequestration, 
was what the world calls a very decent man—that is, 
nine times in ten a very great blockhead. He re- 
ceived and entered all claims with suitable gravity, 
regretting only that there would be so many honést 
men losers. He very prudently said little about his 
own loss on the occasion, because it is no credit for a 
man of business to lose upon any occasion ; moreover, 
perhaps, because upon this occasion he had not lost at 
all. He had taken all suitable instructions for dispos- 
ing of the property, and the meeting was about to 
have closed with the utmost harmony, when, to their 
horror, they saw approaching the figure of Tom 
M‘Quirk ! : 

When Tom entered, and saw so many there whom 
he did not expect to see, he gave a loud whew ! which 
did not diminish their uneasiness. They instantly 
saw for whom he appeared—for a country client knows 
too well to trust even his own writer out of his sight ; 
so the grey hair and sun-burnt brow of old Docken- 
root were seen behind Tom, like a victim behind the 
swarthy figure of a demon. At first there was an 
impression that his appearance there was ridiculous, 
as he had advanced no money, and there could be no 
reversion; and it seemed to give great satisfaction 
that they might oust him summarily. But Tom took 
his seat. He stated himself to appear inter alios 
for the heir of the bankrupt, and as curator ad litem ! 
—which means, to manage his law-pleas ; desired that 
the minutes of the meeting might be read; and heard 
all with such an imperturbable stare as made all alike 
afraid. ‘‘ Have you the titles to the property ?’% said 
he, for that was their principal hope. ‘‘ No; but there 
could be no doubt it fell under the sequestration.” 
“The minute’s no worth a damn !” said Tom; and 
immediately every one believed it. He said the first 
thing was to apply to the Court for authority to re- 
cover their titles; after that, he believed his client 
would be found exclusively entitled. He also knew, 
that many of the claims would. be found bad, at all 
events; but he did not desire them to be withdrawn, * 
as an agent could never have too much securit for 


his account; but, in the meantime, he declined to - 
‘rank his own client, or to go farther than record his 


demand of the titles, as he might be compelled to take 
entirely separate measures. Several who had at the 
outset been freely and even ostentatiously showing 
their grounds of claim, had long since removed them 
out of sight with great quietness ; and others, as they 
put their hats on their heads with both hands, and 
took a farewell look of the meeting, took also fare- 
well of the business ; for they saw it would now end 
in no good. In this way our friend was left to dictate 
his minute to rather a thin meeting; and to them he 
did not hesitate to let it be known that he meant to 
contend every inch of ground for the benefit of his 
infant client, who, he thought, in his long minority, 
would again bring matters round. 

All this was mere bravado at the time, but it proved 
to be nearly correct ; for upon looking into the titles 
of the property, it was found that it was so devised to, 
a series of heirs, by the contract that had been entered 


into by Nic’s father and mother, as to be incapable of # 


a 


being burdened by him, or evicted for his debts. This 


had been done by the old grandfather, to guard against - 
the vicissitudes of trade, which he hated, being him- 
self unfit for it—but kept a secret, almost from the 
parties themselves, certainly from the mother, that 
the credit of the father might be increased by the sup- 
posed unfettered property of the estate, rather than 
diminished by a recorded restriction. The debts, 
therefore, incurred in Nic’s minority, and which had 
been subsequently confirmed by him, and made good, 
as it was supposed, against the estate by adjudication, 


now became merely personal; the young heir and his 


mother remained unencumbered possessors in expect- 
ancy, and with such advice as they had, were not 
likely to be smuggled out of it. In addition to this, 
it was discovered that sundry superiorities, or rights 
to vote for a member in Parliament, belonged to the 
property; and titles to these, even for the life of the 
incumbent, were then of great value. Upon proper 
inguiry, also, it was ascertained that many of the bills 
of poor Nic had been granted for accommodation of 
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the parties who held them, and yet had not scrupled 
to propose ranking for them, as they afterwards said, 
that the dividends might cover other and unknown 
elaims ; and, lastly, many debts obviously due to him, 
but which had been ranked against him, as the parties 
said, for greater security, were in due time recovered 
from the real debtors. The father, therefore, soon 
saw it expedient to step forward, and, upon a principle 
at once proper and honourable, made offer of a com- 
position generally, that he might get quit as easily as 
possible of debts that were unreal, or had been impro- 
perly contracted, but paid all such debts as were just, 
without any deduction. In short, it was soon seen 
that Nic might have remained at home, and almost in 
independent circumstances ; and when this was heard, 
it only confirmed people in saying, what they had long 
said before, that he was certainly bewitched. 

The letter which he now received in London briefly 
announced these circumstances, so far as necessary, 
and informed him that his wife and child were well, and 
living creditably on an allowance made by his father, 
from the proceeds of the estate. It farther enclosed 
him a sum for his immediate expenses, and to bring 
him home; and concluded by cautioning him against 
all farther nonsense, as, though he fortunately could 
not do all the mischief which it had been supposed he 
could, he would at least make himself miserable for 
life, and that was pretty well. 

When our friend had read this letter, hé was so over- 
powered as to let it fall from his hands; and the old 
merchant who delivered it, having nearly about the 
same time received one from the father, that put him 
nearly in possession of the facts of the case, could not 
help being astonished. He therefore asked with some 
impatience what was the matter ; and very soon ascer- 
tained that our friend had once more arrived at-what 
might be termed prosperity—with the trifling draw- 
back of being liable to be transported for bigamy ! He 
immediately inquired into the circumstances ; and find- 
ing that the lady was not only respectable, but had a 
guardian of very strong notions of propriety, and, 
therefore, likely to do the worst, he could not help ex- 
claiming with the rest of the world, as he turned from 
him, “ The fellow is certainly bewitched !” 

The advice of the old merchant was very distinct. 
It was immediately tomake himself scarce in England, 
and not even to sound a trumpet before him in Scot- 
land ; and Badenoch took leave with the intention of 
implicitly obeying him. But good advice is wasted on 
fools: it is, as Solomon has said long ago, casting 
pearls to pigs. Our friend had not passed a thousand 
yards in the right direction, when he thought it would 
be in the last degree cruel to part without seeing his. 
Maria, as he called her,.and even sharing what he had 
with her; forgetting that the old merchant was, as 
soon as he should be out of danger, to do every thing 
that was proper in that respect. He therefore went 
to hers and having blubbered till she thought him a 
fool, and almost told him so, closed by convincing her 
that he was also a knave. This was too much! Cast- 
ing upon him one bitterly contemptuous look, she left 
the apartment ; and while he sat in stupor, vainly try- 
ing to think what he should do, she had hastened to 
the house of her guardian. He began to think at last 
that he must pack up his things at least, if only to be 
in readiness; but by the time he had finished this, he 
found himself attended by several ill-looking gentle- 


men, with the warrant of a magistrate to commit him 
a \ 


for examination ! 


The greatest fool_has generally some sense of shame. 
He was almost distracted to think that his name and 
crime should be blazed in all the newspapers, and read 
by every one by whom he wished to have been re- 
spected. He was carried to the house of a bailiff for 
the night; and as these places soon extinguish lights, 
he had ample time to reflect upon his incorrigible folly 
in every single circumstance. Even to himself it ap- 
peared endless as it was inconceivable; and he threw 
himself upon the bed in an agony of shame and repent- 
ance. He acknowledged to himself that he could fol- 
low no right advice in any one particular, far less act 
rightly for himself. Pc ee | 

As he, above all things, wished to escape public ex- 
amination, and he had seen that the doors were so 
secured as to render egress in that way impossible, 
he determined to try the window. For this purpose 
he got up; and having placed the table under the win- 
dow, and such props as he could find, upon it, he 
mounted, and opened the casement to reconnoitre. To 
his surprise he found that though there were bars set 
into the wall, they were not strong; probably from 
the height of the apartment, or from its opening into 
a yard, about as secure as the house ; but these things 
did not occur to our friend. He therefore set himself 
to force out the bars, that he might see from what 
height he had to fall; and he succeeded. He now 
stretched up at all his length to ascertain the height, 
but a man with a wooden leg, however well made, 
does nvt act so freely as a man whose supports are na- 
tural. Just as our friend, therefore, had satisfied 
himself that his escape was hopeless, and was drawing 
back his head, the support of his feet gave way, and 
his head being caught between the casement and its 
frame, he hung suspended at a height of several feet ! 

As the casement opened outwards, his weight only 
increased the certainty of its hold. It seemed certain 
that he would soon be relieved from all farther trouble. 
Indeed, he felt that he deserved to be hanged ; he was 
so utterly incorrigible. But it was otherwise ordered. 


- 


The bailiffs, always on the alert to secure, and even 
keep alive people whom it would be charitable to allow 
to escape or die, heard the noise, and were instantly 
in the apartment. Thinking of nothing but to pull 
the man back into the den, they had almost destroyed 
in the act of endeavouring to secure him, by pulling 
him down instead of lifting him up; but a groan soon 
apprised them that he was suspended. A light being 
procured, they soon released him, but found that he 
was in a state of insensibility. 

Medical aid was obtained, and he was at last re- 
covered so far as to breathe; but the idea of an exa- 
mination was out of the question. The old merchant's 
address being found upon the letter that had been ob- 
tained through him, he was sent for ; and having met 
with the lady’s guardian, they soon came to an under- 
standing. The former marriage, though involuntary, 
was indisputable; that point, therefore, was settled. 
The man, though a criminal, was a fool; that also was 
settled; and the old gentleman took care to say no- 
thing of his inheriting the slightest property, and he 
himself fortunately could not blab for the present. It 
was, therefore, resolved, asthe best way of settling a 
bad business, that the lady should immediately return 
to her friends, as the climate of this country was evi- 
dently too cold for her—and she returned accordingly. 

In the meantime, our friend Nicholas had in so far re- 
covered, as that he could sit in the sun in a chair, and 
even turn his head, though not without pain. It was 
universally believed that he had wished to destroy 
himself, and, though that was not the fact, he half 
inclined to let it be understood, that people might be 
more gentle with him. He agreed to live in England, 
to the great relief of his father—and his wife and child 
joined him; and though he never experienced what 
could be called happiness, yet he was so far happy from 
not expecting it. He had ease and competence, with 
a careful, almost an affectionate nurse; and having no 
charge of money, nor opportunity of wasting it, he got 
by degrees into the reputation of a respectable invalid ; 
and, dying at last without encumbering his estate, he 
was considered as not the most unfavourable specimen 
of the family of Badenoch. 

His second wife, not relishing the idea of returning 
to her friends with such a character as she knew she 
must carry with her, married the master of the vessel 
in which she had embarked, and never set foot in 
Jamaica. } : 

A feeling so strong as this indicated, interested her 
friends in her behalf, and they gave her a sum sui- 
ficient to set her husband forward in his profession. 
Thus prospering, and with a woman naturally good 
hearted, and now painfully instructed, handsome, 
moreover, and accomplished far beyond his hopes, he 
was tolerably well off; and though her fortune was 
not brilliant, she had the means of humble happiness, 
and was contented. Her only regret was, that she 
had evet been connected with the name of Badenoch. 

[t would appear, from all together, that stupidity is 
worse than witchcraft; that there is no witchcraft so 
destructive as stupidity. That without proper train- 
ing, the world is a werld of pitfalls, while with it there 
are few situations in which opportunities of happiness 
do not present themselves—in short, that conduct is 


fate, misfortune too often but another name for folly ; 


and bewitching for good or ill but another mode of 
indicating good or bad conduct—at least such was the 
opinion of my uncle. 


WALTER-SCOTTIANA. 


Ir was stated in our Life of Sir Walter Scott that the 
title of his Thesis was not mentioned in the minutes of 
the Faculty of Advocates, at the place where his ad- 
mission into that body was recorded. We haye now 
not only learned the title of his Thesis, but obtained 
the use of a copy; and as it is curious, both on gene- 
ral and particular considerations, we have resolved to 
present an English translation to our readers. The 
title-page is as follows :— 


JURIDICAL DISCOURSE, 

On the 24th head of the 48th book of the Pandects, 
Concerning the Bopirs or CRimrINALs, 
which, 
under divine favour, 
by authority of the most illustrious and learned 
Henry ErskinrE 
of Newhall, 

Dean of the Honourable Faculty of Advocates, 
and also 
With the permission and by decree of the said Faculty, 
was submitted to public discussion, 
in order to obtain the office of Advocate, 


BG 
Water Scort; AUTHOR AND RESPONDENT, 
On the 10th day of July, at the usual hour and place. 
Edinburgh: i 
From the press of Balfour and Smellie, 
Printers to the Faculty of Advocates. 
M,DCC,XCII. 


Afteran imprimatur from William Miller and David 
Williamson, now Judges under the respective desig- 
nations of Lord Glenlee and Lord Balgray, follows 
the dedication :— 


To the Honourable RopERT MacQquEEN 
of Braxfield, 
Lord Justice Clerk, 
and a most meritorious Judge in the Court of Session ; 
a faithful as well as skilful lawyer, 
and therefore 
distinguished equally by prudence and impartiality 
in the discharge of these oflices, 
both in punishing crimes with due severity, 
and in restoring and vindicating the rights of the 
oppressed 3; 
These Juridical Theses are dedicated 
with the highest respect, 
b 


Walter Scott. a 
The body of the work then follows; and we may 
mention that it is an wnusually short juridical dis- 
course :— : 


INTRODUCTION. 

It would almost appear that there is implanted in 
mankind a certain care and solicitude for the decent 
burial of the body after death, as if on the disposal of 
it in some measure depended the condition of the soul. 
For among all the nations hitherto discovered, not one 
has been found in which some funeral ceremonies, 
however dissimilar, did not prevail. This anxiety is 
indeed the natural consequence of the various doctrines 
concerning the state of the dead, and the migration of 
souls, held by different tribes. 4 

The opinion of the Romans on this subject appears 
from the following lines of Virgil :— 


The ghosts rejected are the unhappy crew 

Deprived of sepulchres and funerals due ; 

The boatman, Charon ; those the buried host 

He ferries over to the farther coast ; 

Nor dares his transport vessel cross the waves 

With such whose bones are not composed in graves. 

A hundred years they wander on the shore, 

At length, their penance done, are waited o’er. 
DRryDEN. 


The opinions of the Stoics also leant the same way. 
Lipsius, in the 9th dissertation of his third book De 
Physiologia Stoica, has shown from various authors 
that they considered the soul to be nothing else than 
a particle of ethereal fire. Burning was therefore 
held by the Stoics to be the shortest and most com- 
pendious way of unloosing the souls of the dead from 
the earth, and of enabling them to rejoin their proper 
element—namely, ethereal fire (Macrobius, book Ist, 
chapter 9th; Martian. Capella, book 2d, De Nupt. 
Phil). Vf the body was not consumed, it was believed 
that the sorrowful spirit lingered round the corpse, 
and did not ascend to heaven till the last honours had 
been duly paid (Pliny, Nat. Hist. book 7th, chapter 
52d). Butifa person had been drowned in the séa, it 
was thought the soul of fire was completely extin- 
guished by the contrary element. 

It is not therefore surprising that the exposure of 
the body should be denounced against the more atro- 
cious criminals as the severest possible infliction. 
Hence was probably derived the punishment of par- 
ricide, described in § 6. Instit. de Pub. Jud., and 
dwelt upon in such emphatic language by Cicero in 
his oration for Roscius. He who had deprived a pa- 
rent of life was sewed up in a leathern sack, along 
with a viper, an ape, a dog, and a cock, conveyed to 
the sea-side on a cart drawn by black oxen, and cast 
into the deep, that the water gaining admission by 
degrees, might extinguish him. Thus while alive hé 
was deprived of the power of breathing, and when 
dead, rejected by the earth, and tossed between sea and 
shore ; he underwent, according to the Stoics, the 
death and destruction of the soul as well as of the 
body. Against robbers also, and those convicted of 
treason, this last doom is threatened (book 28th, § 15, 
D. de Penis.) The bodies or ashes of traitors were 
thrown into the Tiber; but robbers were fixed to a 
cross, to remain the sad memorials of their crime and 
punishment. 

Although the introduction of Christianity abolished 
the doctrines of the Stoics, these laws were not abro- 
gated. For as we have been accustomed to feel the 
utmost horror at the sight of a corpse unburied and 
decaying, so we are willingly led to believe that some 
kind of intercourse still subsists between this body 
and the soul; in consequence of which the latter, so 
long the guest and companion of the former, sympa- 
thizes, in some degree, with whatever injuries and 
contumely are inflicted upon it. And, indeed, from the 
very dawning of Christiantty, an opinion prevailed that 
the connexion between soul and body is not wholly 
dissolved by death, but that souls cherish a certain 
affection for their terrestrial relics, hover round, and 
never cease to protect them. 

The exposure of the bodies of criminals was ordered, 
however, not so much to punish the dead, as for a 


| warning to the living. For what is calculated to strike 


greater terror into those who meditate unholy deeds, 
as the loathsome, foul, and livid corpses of those whe 
have undergone sentence for similar crimes, exposed 
to be the prey of fowls and wild beasts > 

By the municipal law of Scotland, the exposure of the 
bodies of those who have been hanged on the accursed 
tree, in some cases, especially on account of the crimes 
of murder or homicide, is in like manner appointed. In 
modern times, however, the custom, certainly to be 
approved, has become frequent among us of delivering 
such bodies to anatomists to be dissected for the ad- 


vantage of medicine. In this manner criminals are 
not only stigmatized with deserved infamy, but, at 
the same time, good is elicited from evil, the bodies of 
those who, when alive, made it their study to produce 
loss. and the worst of evils to the state, being, when 
dead, converted to beneficial purposes. 


Tuesis I. 

Among the Romans the bodies of condemned per- 
sons could not be interred unless permission were ob- 
tained from the prince or judge (book Ist, D. huj. tit.) 
It might be obtained, however, if petitioned for, un- 
less in regard to the more atrocious criminals, concern- 
ing whom we shall afterwards treat (book 2d, D. huj. 
tit.) Thus in the New Testament we find Pilate 
readily granting the blessed body to Joseph of Ari- 
mathea. See also book llth, C. De Religiosis, and 
book 3d, huj. tit. 


Tuesis II. 

In a few cases, however,, the privilege of burial was 
denied to the bodies of the condemned. Many lawyers 
(legislators) ordained that noted highwaymen or rob- 
bers should after death be fixed on gibbets in the places 
where they resorted ; both that the mournful spectacle 
might deter others from the same outrages, and that 
the infliction of punishment in the spot where the 
murders had been perpetrated might afford consola- 
tion to the relatives and friends of those who had been 
slain (book 28th, D. de Penis, §15). Sometimes even 
these enemies of the human race were sentenced to be 
cast to wild beasts, in the bloody jaws of which they 
found a bloody grave. 

But, in particular, sepulture was denied to traitors 


{book Ist, D. huj. tit., book 11th, D. de his qui notant. 


infamia; book 35th, C. de Religios). The bodies or 
ashes of those guilty.of treason were to be thrown into 
a river. 

Tuests ITI. 

Finally, the bodies of exiles, or of those confined in 
an island, who died in banishment, were not to be 
transported to another place or buried, unless the per- 
mission of the prince were specially asked and obtain- 
ed (book 2d, D. huj. tit). Permission to this effect 
was very frequently granted by rescripts, as is testified 
frorn the same law by Marcian. 


ANNEXED POINTs. 


I. 
A mandatory, if he exceeds the limits of his instruc- 
tions, cannot maintain an action. 
Il. 
An oath concerning crimes cannot be given by proxy. 
III. 5 
An oath contains a sort of bargain. 
Iv. 
An action for expenses incurred is not competent to 
a possessor who has not acted in the best faith. 
v. 
A father may appoint a tutor even to a disinherited 
son. 
vi. 
An accused person may be twice put to the torture 
on suspicion of the same crime. 
Vil. 
An agreement to make a partnership pass to heirs 
is not valid. 


Lady Scott one day speaking of a person who had 
been very fortunate in life, seemed to impute a good 
deal of his success to luck. ‘‘ Ah, Mamma !” said Sir 
Walter (he often addressed his wife familiarly by the 
term Mamma), “you may say as you like; but take my 
word for it, ’tis skill leads to fortune.” 


Lady (then Mrs) Scott had a rich piece of cake, 
which she presented-upon a salver to a glass of wine, 
and which, not being eut into nibbleable pieces, had 
been long permitted to remain entire, and had been 
presented and re-presented times without number to 
successive visitors, till her husband at length became 
quite tired of seeing the same piece so often, and one 
day remarked, when a guest was present, “ Really, 
Charlotte, this piece of cake of yours is beginning to 
make me an auld man!” 


Sir Walter resembled every man of true greatness 
of mind, in his deep respect for the illustrious John- 
son. This is apparent throughout all his prose works, 
in whicti he never misses an opportunity of introducing 
a quotation from the “great moralist.” Being one 
day in company when the various merits of Johnson’s 
imitators were discussed, “Ay, ay,” said he, “many 
of them produce his report, but which of them carries 
his bullet 2”? This is one of the most beautiful testi- 
monies that one great mind ever bore to the greatness 
of another ; and the metaphor in which it is conveyed 
is, in addition, singularly appropriate to the forcible 
character of Johnson’s writings. We have been in- 
formed that Sir Walter was often heard to express his 


_ admiration of Dr Johnson, and, on one occasion, in 


the presence of several persons, he took out a volume 
of his works, and read’ “the Vanity of Human 
Wishes” in a tone which showed how deeply he felt 
tae beauties and acquiesced in the truths of that fine 
moral poem, 


Sir Walter said to a friend one day (long before the 
Waverley secret was divulged), “ Man, do you ken 
what wag sbo first book that was lent out in the cir- 
culating libraries at sixpence a-night ?” The indi- 


vidual thus addressed did not know what to say, for’ 
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he had never, heard of any book but the Author of 
Waverley’s novels being lent at that enormous charge. 
Sir Walter, however, soon relieved him by saying, 
“ Man, it was Bruce,” meaning Bruce’s Travels into 
Abyssinia, which, being a very expensive book(L.7, 7s.), 
was charged proportionably high by the librarians. 


, Sir Walter told the following anecdote to a gentle- 
man, who immediately afterwards related it to one of 
the Editors of this paper :—“‘ When Marmion came out, 
it made a considerable noise, and had its day, no 
doubt ; and many people went to see Flodden Field ; so 
that an honest fellow thought it would be a good 
speculation to set up a public-house upon the spot, for 
the accommodation of the visitors: and he sent to 
me, asking me to write a few lines for a sign he was 
going to erect, thinking, as his letter told me, that any 
thing from me would have a good effect. I sent him 
back word, that I was at present a good deal occupied ; 
but begged to suggest, as a next best, a quotation from 
the book which had occasioned his undertaking, which, 
I remarked, would do very well with a slight alter- 
ation—taking out the letter »_ 

«© € Weary stranger rest and p[7Jay.’” 


Sir Walter, who hardly ever spoke slightingly of 
superstitious beliefs, related the following circumstance 
to the same gentleman :—When Abbotsford was built, 
the furniture was procured from London, and some 
of the upholsterer’s men came down to put it up, and 
arrange it in the house. The night after all was put 
to rights, Sir Walter, and indeed the whole house- 
hold, heard noises among the furniture in a distant 
part of the house, as if the workmen had been still en- 
gaged in arranging it. A few days after, intelligence 
was received that the upholsterer had died in London. 


Sir Walter also gave this gentleman a curious trait 
of his own personal character. He had once ridden 
in a chase, along side of Mr Archibald Park (brother 
of the celebrated traveller), when that person, observ- 
ing his fearless deportment in riding (which in Sir 
Walter’s young days was very remarkable), said to 
him, “Od, yell never halt till ye get a fa’ that ill 
send ye hame wi’ yere feet foremost!” Sir Walter 
replied, that when he got upon horseback he felt him- 
self quite changed, entering as it were upon another 
sort of existence, and having no power of restraint 
over himself. After this, who can wonder at his 
glowing descriptions of knights and war-horses ? 


He also said, that when his first two or three works 
were published, he felt exceedingly anxious to see the 
reviews, and hear how the world received him; but 
after that his curiosity or vanity died so much away, 
that he never made the least attempt to seé a review, 
and often never heard or saw a word that was said 
upon the subject. 


He had sent a copy of his first publication toa lady 
of Jedburgh, the wife of his friend Mr Robert Short- 
reed, who accompanied him on his tour among the 
Liddisdale farmers.* On his next seeing her, he ask- 
ed, with the solicitude of a young author, how she 
liked his ‘‘ William and Helen.” She plainly answer- 
ed, “* Not very much ;” upon which he took up the 
little volume, and requested permission to read it aloud 
to her, in order that the composition might receive all 
possible advantage from his knowledge of the emphasis 
due to various passages. After he had done, he was 
somewhat provoked to find that the good lady’s opinion 
was quite unaltered. It is somewhat curious thus to 
view the champion of a hundred fields in his first stage 
as a warrior, and anxious, as we may say, about what 
people theught of his way of tying on his sash. 


Sir Walter was one day visiting the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, while the Waverley authorship was still a mys- 
tery, and took a sight of his library, in which his own 
prose works formed a conspicuous feature, with the 
back-title, “‘Scora’s NovEets.” ‘* Whata stupid fel- 
low of a binder you must have got, Jamie,” exclaimed 
Sir Walter, ‘ to spell Scots with two t’s !” 


A Methodist congregation at Kelso, when some re- 
pairs were about to be made upon their chapel, sent 
some of their number about through the country to 
get subscriptions for the undertaking. An old widow 
brought a subscription paper to Sir Walter. He read 
only the preamble and the conclusion, which bore— 
“and your petitioners shall ever pray ;”’ and returned 
the paper to the woman with a guinea, saying only, 
“Well, well, my good lady, here is something for 
you, as I am very anxious to have the prayers of the 
righteous.” 


So facile was he in contributing to charitable pur- 
poses, that a Burgher congregation, about to set up a 
meeting-house in opposition to a country minister, 
who was not giving satisfaction, applied to him for a 
subscription towards the building. He said, “‘ Really, 
Iam not very favourable to such things as this, and 
think I shall not subscribe.” To which the applicant 
made answer, “Come, come, now, Sir Walter; ye 
ken ye subscribe to mony a thing ye care as little for 
as this, and ye maunna begin and mak’ step-bairns 0’ 
hus!” “ Well, well,” said the good-natured poet, 
“here’s a guinea for you.”? Out of all the numerous 
applications made to him for charity, he was hardly 


* It may be mentioned, by the way, that, besides the gig em- 
ployed by the two travellers on these occasions, they sometimes 
also rode on horseback. Mr Shortreed generally used a grey mare, 
which recommended itself to the young minstrel by its sagacity in 
crossing mosses and mires; and it was the the prototype of Dandie 
Dinmont’s Dumple, as Sir Walter himself stated a few years ago, 
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ever known to 1ifuse one; and, indeed, it is acknow- 
ledged by all who knew him that he squandered a 
great deal of msney every year in this way. 


Not long before the close of his life, while sitting to 
Mr Watson Gordon, he was shown a little picture by 
that distinguished artist, representing a battle. “‘ This 
is not the thing at all,” said he, in reference to the clear- 
ness and multitude of the figures; ‘‘ when you want 
to paint a battle, you should in the first place get up a 
gude stour [cloud of dust]; then just put in an arm 
and a sword here and there, and leave all the rest to the 
spectator.” In this sublime counsel may be said to lie 
the germ of all his power in the description of battles. 


Like his counterpart Shakspeare, Sir Walter Scott 
was much given to punning. Among a thousand in- 
stances of this propensity in the latter, we record one. 
A friend borrowing a book one day, Sir Walter put 
it into his hands with these words—‘‘ Now, I consider 
it necessary to remind you, that this volume should be 
soon returned, for, trust me, I find that although many 
of my friends are bad arithmeticians, almost all of 
them are good book-keepers.” 


THE JEWS. 


On the hopelessness of all attempts to convert the Jews to Chris- 
tianity, Carne, in his Travels in the Kast, thus speaks :—** Great 
efforts have been made for some years, and much money has been 
spent, for the regeneration of this singular and fallen pe or 
rather, it should be said, for their conversion, of which their es- 
tablishment in their native land is to be one of the results. The 
zealous and benevolent people of England have a right to disperse 
their donations to any land under heaven, and there is, no doubt, 
a peculiar charm in the idea that they are scattering them over so 
hallowed a country; that they are aiding to bestow on it a fresh 
glory, second only to that of the last dispensation of life and truth. 
It is a pleasing, but entire illusion. The mind of the Israelite is 
steeled at all aoe against the pure and simple faith of Christi- 
anity; he will converse and reason with the missionary in perfect 
good temper, and will, in most cases, give him a very civil reeep- 
tion in his house. We have even seen the descendants of ti 
ancient people receive copies of the New Testament, sit on the 
divan by the side of their converted countrymen, listen calmly to 
his remonstrances and persuasions, promise to consider the weighty 
and long disputed subject, and read and judge of it maturely for 
themselves. All this sounds very plausibly and sweetly to the ear 
that is ever on the stretch for the happiness of the fallen Hebrew, 
to whom words and promises cost nothing, but who in every in- 
stance stop short, sternly and decidedly, of the threshold of eon- 
version. Long cherished devouring pride, like a spectre, stands in 
the way that leads to Calvary, and warns the wanderer back.” 


TURKISH MANNERS. 


There is a curious dissimilarity between many of the customs of 
Christian Europe and those of Turkey. The Ottomans commence 
their wooden houses at the top, and the ba bel apartments are fre- 
quently completed and inhabited before the lower are closed in. 
They write from right to left; their masons sit while they lay the 
stones, and their compositors, while they arrange the types. The 
slipper, and not the turban, is removed in token of respect, to un- 
cover the head being deemed highly indecent. They turn in their 
toes, mount on the right side of the horse, assign the left hand as 
the place of honour, follow their guests into a room, and take pre- 
eedence on quitting it; help themselves first at their own tables, 
assume the place next the wall, and move rapidly in token of de- 
ference; wear no hair except on the chin and the crown of the 
head, sleep in their clothes ee mattresses on the floor, hold stran- 
gulation as less disgraceful than decapitation, treat an inquiry after 
their wives as an insult, regard dancing as a spectacle to be looked 
at and not mingled in, except by slaves ; wear white as their mourn- 
ing colour, and interdict green garments, the sacred colour of the 
Prophet and his descendants, to any of a different persuasion. 
Many of these peculiarities, as well as others in use among them, 
such as the flowing robe and the seclusion of the women, have ex- 
isted in the East from the earliest ages.—Travels in Turkey. 


HORSES’ POWER. 


This term, used as the name of a measure Of power, is an ex- 
pression which has had its origin in convenience. In its first ap- 
plication, no great nicety was necessary; but as the value of me- 
chanical power became better understood, an exact measure; 
nearly coinciding with the power of a horse, and uniformity in the 
practice of engineers, became desirable. Mr Watt has fixed the 
elementary horse power at 1,980,000 Ibs. raised one foot per hour, 
or 33,000 Ibs, raised one foot per minute, or 550 Ibs. raised one foot | 
per second. Mr Watt farther assigned a proportion for the low 
pressure steam-engine equivalent to a horse’s power, which is 5.5 
times the square of the diameter of the cylinder, in inches, multi- 
plied by the velocity of the piston six feet per minute, and the 
product divided by 33,000, the result is the number of horses’ . 
power. The advantage of steam power is apparent; the horses 
can work at that rate only eight hours; the engine may be kept at 
work as long as it is wanted. 


AUSTRALIAN SPORTS. 


The following account of the aentine &e. at Bathurst, in New 
South Wales, is given bya recent traveller :—‘* Bream is caught in 
all the rivers, bites very fast, and is nearly as large as the salt-water 
fish of the same name caught on the coast. The cod is the most 
remarkable fish at Bathurst, and is not unfrequently caught as 
heavy as fifty, sixty, and even ninety pounds; when caught in 
large quantities, they are generally dried, and may be seen in this 
state hanging up inside the roofs of the settlers’ houses. Game is 
plentiful; ducks, snipes, widgeon, teal, abounding near the rivers. 
I saw eight black ducks brought down at one shot, weighing, as I 
guessed, four pounds each, These are delicious eating. Some- 
times the settlers will throw up a breast-work of boughs, near some 
favourite rendezvous of the birds, close to the water, and when 
they have collected near the spot, the sportsman fires from behind 
his battery, and does dreadful mischief among them, forty ducks 
having been brought down in this manner atone fire. The plover 
and_bronze-winged pigeon are very numerous, and easily shot; 
the latter, especially, is a beautiful creature, and twice the size of 
the domestic pigeon, looks well, and eats well at table. But the 
best sport at Bathurst is the quail: This is the partridge shooting 
of New South Wales generally; but the Bathurst settlers seem to 
enjoy it in perfection, having a much greater seope of clear open 
country. The cockatoo and magpie also abound at Bathurst, and 
are a great nuisance to the cultivated fields. In the forest coun 

a variety of parrots, of the most beautiful plumage, fly about in 
every direction. This abundance of the feathered tribe was the 
more remarkable, as, in a late journey to Hunter’s River, very 
few birds of any kind were seen. There is a hunt at Bathurst for 
the purpose of enjoying the sport after the kangaroo, and exter- 
minating the native dog.” 
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ATTACHMENTS. 
ATTACHMENTS to persons and places are among the 
most familiar sentiments of the human heart; yet 
there are some very mistaken notions respecting them. 
The general idea is, that they are, or eught to be, as 
enduring as the heart itself; that no one who has ever 
cherished either friendship for man er love for woman 
should change, or can change; and that, let our cir- 
cumstances or our situation on the globe be altered as 
they may, we must never forget the people who for- 
merly were around us, or the spot we once called our 
home. Thus, when we part from a friend, whom we 
are almost certain never to see again, we take as many 
vows of fidelity, and exchange as many promises of a 
close epistolary correspondence, as if our mutual wel- 
fare in future depended upon a continued attachment, 
or as if any thing else would be a kind of treason 
against one of the most sacred of human sentiments. 
We depart for the new scene and the new society, 
with desponding hearts, as if we believed it impossible 
ever again te form such attachments as those we are 
just breaking. It may be whispered to us that there 
is much pleasure in novelty, and that we may perhaps 
soon forget our old frtends for the sake of the new, and 
lose the recollection of former scenes in the charm 
“of the present. But we repel these insinuations with 
a kind of indignation, and determine, I may almost 
say, whether we will or no, to preserve a mournful 
retrospection of the past. 

Now, the truth is, we are not designed to live upon 
the recollection of either past faces or past scenes. 
Friendship and love are not to be supported for any 
iength of time without personal intercourse ; nor can 
amy, scene ever be so important to us in recollection as 
that in which we are immediately placed. Instead of 
affection being a tangible object, which we can pledge 
away for ever, as the heart is supposed to be in non- 
sensical poetry, it is a power residing inalienably with- 
in us, to be exerted on whatever successive objects we 
are pleased with, the new objects regularly attracting 
a certain quantity of affection away from the old, till, 
in the end, the old have little or none remaining. Some 
readers will exclaim against this doctrine as a most 
unnatural one; but, in order to convinée ourselves 
that it is really correct, let us recollect the fate of any 
one of all the friendships and loves we ever cherished. 
Suppose, for instance, the case in which friendships 
are supposed to be most warm—a school intimacy. 
Who that ever entertained even the most enthusiastic 
attachment of this kind, and, on parting, vowed to 
write regularly every month, if not oftener, ever 
found that the correspondence was in the least degree 
interesting after the first year? A few fond letters 
dre exchanged, breathing the very spirit of old friend- 
ship. But soon this becomes tiresome. One of the 
parties happens to delay answering a letter of the 
other, till he is almost ashamed to do it; the reply to 
this is more dilatory still; and at last the correspond- 
ence, from which so much was expected, ceases-alto- 
gether. It is much the same with tenderer intimacies. 
‘Love, to be lasting, must be frequently fed with a 
sight of the loved object. Ata distance, other objects 
are presented, and the affair is at length only main- 
tained at the expense of a struggle of principle—in 
which case it is, of course, no longer love. Nor is it 
wrong that our affections should be thus transferable. 
Tf we could never love but one woman in the course 
of our lives, or experience a friendship but for one 
local set of friends, we would be miserable creatures 
indeed. The chances would in that case be ten to 
one against our obtaining a partner in the least agree- 
able tous: we would probably enjoy both friendship 


pening to be at a particular place, far from our even- 
tual residence. All the rest of life—every other part 
of the world—would to us be a waste. Now, as the 
case really stands, though the scenes, and the friends, 
and the mistresses of youth, are, perhaps, the most 
permanently endeared, and though it is certainly pro- 
per that we should not cast off old attachments with 
an appearance of indifference or inconstancy, so as to 
give pain to those we are parting from, we can, never- 
theless, find more or less pleasure in all the scenes 
which fortune has provided for our residence—all the 
various sets of people among whom we are thrown, 
from the beginning even to the close of life—and each 
successive woman upon whom our power of affection 
has chanced to be exerted. 


POPULAR TNFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
TREES. 


“ Give me,” says the common thinker, “only a 
little practice, and a fig for the visions of theory.” 
Theory, nevertheless—that is, science—is the great 
source of instruction for practice, and it would be just 
as reasonable for the man who lights the gas lamps in 
our streets to laugh at the German philosopher who 
invented the use of gas, as it is for practice in general 
to undervalue theory. In most of the arts of life, 
theory already regulates the most esteemed practice, 
and these may be said to be in a perfect state; be- 
cause, in them, every thing that is done is done on 
principles perfectly well ascertained, and for which it 
is known that none better can be substituted. But 
yet, in some of the most common and most important 
arts, it is surprising to find that science was only of 
late, or is not even yet, employed. For example, it is 
not above forty years since a Scottish nobleman, the 
Earl vf Dundonald, gave the first hints as to the ap- 
plication of chemical science to agriculture ; it is little 
more than twenty years since these hints were en- 
larged upon and enforced by Sir Humphrey Davy ; 
and even at this day, important as agriculture is to all 
men, most rural operators proceed upon practice alone, 
and are totally ignorant of many methods suggested 
by Dundonald and Davy, of cultivating the ground in 
a much superior manner. 


It is natural that men should at first proceed upon 
practice alone. Adam, and his descendants for many 
generatidns, could know nothing but that, if they put 
seed into the earth, it would grow up again with an 
increase ; or that, if they boiled their grain or their 
animal food, it would make it more agreeable in taste, 
and perhaps more salubrious. But it is disgraceful to 
mankind to continue acting upon these simple prin- 
ciples, after men of science have pointed out to them 
principles that are superior, grounded upon the inter- 
nal nature of the things operated on, by which the 
workman may not only know why he does such or 
such things, but may do them in a better and far more 
profitable manner. Science, from its usually coming 
in so late, finds unfortunately that practice, with all 
its blindness, has established itself in a certain degree 
of reputation, and that men are, from natural indo- 
lence, apt to content themselves with a present good, 
derived from this source, to the neglect of a greater, 
which could not be acquired without superior labour. 
But this must be manfully contended with. We must 
not permit the mass of mankind to be too easily con- 
tented. They must be roused to a sense of their own 
benefit, whether they will or no—if not for their own 
enjoyment, at least for that of their posterity. Learn, 
then, they must, that science, in almost every case, 
can confer some advantage on the common arts of 


and love only for one brief space in youth, while hap-{ life, and that theory, as they cull it, so far from being 


, 


a more vague or uncertain thing than practice, is in 
reality the only certain guide of the two, and that, 
without it, we should not perhaps have as yet made 
any great advances beyond the condition of our sa- 
vage ancestors. 


The cultivation of timber, as every body knows, is 
an art of great importance, especially in a country 
whose chief means of defence lie in what are fondly 
called its “ wooden walls.” Trees protect the coun- 
try from foreign invasion: Trees soften the climate, 
and shelter the soil, so as to favour the production of 
food: Trees render the country more delightful to 
the eye, and give it an indelible and endearing feature 
in the fondness of recollection.. The children of the 
gentry delight in the old trees that surround the an- 
cestral homes of Britain: The children of the pea- 
santry have their own heartfelt pleasure in the ancient 
village beech, beneath whose boughs youth has sport- 
ed, and age looked on, during many generations. 
Whither does the lover delight to lead the mistress of 
his bosom ?—to the green and far retreats of the 
wood, where all the minstrels of nature are in full 
voice. What scene does the student choose for his 
abstracted wanderings ?—the solemn grove, where 
few intrude. Wood, indeed, enters to an immense 
extent both into the pleasures and the accommoda- 
tions of human beings, and its culture, accordingly, 
cannot be otherwise than an important object of sci- 
ence. 


Strange to say, no attempt was made in Britain, 
nor in any other country of Europe, to apply scientific 
principles to this useful art, till the year 1828, when 
Sir Henry Stenart, of Allanton, in Lanarkshire, pub- 
lished his ‘‘ PLanvEeR’s GuriDE,” a work in which 
those principles are laid down in clear, forcible, and 
even eloquent terms, together with a complete view 
of their previous reduction to practice on the author’s 
own estate. By the diffusion of two ample editions 
of this work, the scientific principles of the art are 
already pretty generally known; yet they have not 
hitherto been so generally acted on as to preclude the 
necessity of our giving a brief view of them, for the 
use of our own readers. 


Trees, as well as all other plants, are living beings, 
organised on principles some} it similar to, but not 
possessed of all the functions of, animals. It might at 
first sight be supposed that they are chiefly composed 
of fibres or thready substances; but in reality the 
substance of trees is almost altogether composed of 
vessels or tubes, through which the sap flows, like 
blood in the veins of an animal. Seven millions of 
these vessels have been counted in the surface of a 
square inch of wood! The vessels in trees, like those 
in animals, are of different sizes; but it has been as- 
certained that there is not any thing in trees perform- 
ing the same functions as the heart in animals; that 
is, propelling the blood throughout the system, and, 
by its return again to the heart, completing the circu- 
lation. The vessels simply extend from one end of the 
tree to the other, sometimes joining with each other, 
as the veins and arteries of animals do, and, more- 
over, exhibiting circles, which, when the tree is cut 
across, have the appearance of rings. One of these 
circles of vessels grows round the outside of the tree 
(under the bark) every year, and is called alburnum, 
or sap-wood, while the inner and harder matter is 
called duramen; and thas, when a tree is cut, it is 
possible, by counting the rings, to ascertain its age. 

A tree consists of four principal parts—the Root, 
the Trunk, the Branches, and the Leaves. 


The Roor consists of two parts—the body or bulb 
of the root, and the long branch-like fibres, great and 
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small, which disperse themselves abroad into the soil. 
The body of the root differs little in substance from 
the trunk, but the rootlets terminate in slender spongy 
threads, fitted for absorbing the sap of the earth, and 


‘ sending it up into the rootlets, whence it ascends into 


the’trunk. Itis observed that the earth is only ex- 
hausted of its nourishing matter in the neighbourhood 
of those soft extremities of the roots. 

"The Trunk is called by Linneus Caudix ascendens, 
or root above ground, an illustration perhaps more 
fanciful than philosophical. It is covered by bark, 
consisting of a,series of thin layers, one of which is 
formed (next the timber) every year; while in the 
outside of all is a very thin layer of a different sub- 
stance, called the epidermis or cuticle, analogous to 
the outer skin of the human body. The new inner 
layer which is formed every year receives the name of 
liber, because it was on this substance that the an- 
cients, before the invention of printing, were accus- 
tomed to write; and Jider, it is well known, is the 
Latin word for a book. Within the bark is the wood, 
consisting chiefly of vessels, great and small, which 
may be torn asunder from each other, and which are 
employed in conveying sap to the upper extremities. 
In the very centre of the trunk is a small space filled 
with a soft substance called pith, which is supposed 
to be a reservoir of nutritious matter for the develope- 
ment of the buds in spring. 

The BrancuEs require no further notice than that 
they precisely resemble the trunk in every respect, ex- 
cept that they are upon a minor scale in point of size. 

The LEAVES consist principally of tissue, like the 
trunk, with vessels throughout, and an external cuticle 
enveloping the whole; and they are connected with 
the branch by a small stalk called the petiole. The 
leaf is one of the most important parts of the whole 
tree. By a most curious process, not certainly known 
to us, the crude sap rises through the wood, in the 
manner just described, and is elaborated or prepared 
into juice of a more nutritious sort, by the leaves. 
That process, according to some, is effected by means 
of an alternate contraction and dilatation of the sap- 
vessels, and, still more, by a respiration, perceptible 
and imperceptible, in the leaves, and by the action of 
the atmosphere ; but, according to others, it is rather 
the exhalation from the leaves, than what are properly 
their respiratory functions, that effects the ascent of 
the crude sap. It is then converted into. proper sap, 
or cambium, and, being fitted for the nutrition of the 
whole tree, it descends by the returning vessels of the 
Jeaf-stalk, and the longitudinal vessels of the rind or 
inner bark. At length it reaches the roots, which ori- 
ginally supplied the crude sap itself. This elaborated 
sap is like human food digested into, chyle, and as it 
forms the only real nourishment of the tree, it be- 
comes apparent that.the plant must decay if stripped 
of its leaves. 

Although some of these facts were discovered about 
the year 1660, by Dr Grew, an English physician, 
and nearly about the same time by Dr Malpighi of 
Bologna, yet, till Sir Henry Steuart published his book 
in 1828, no planter of-wood had ever thought of apply- 
ing them to the practice of his art. The transplanting 
of a full-grown tree has, in all ages, been deemed next 
to impossible ; and when it was attempted, the opera- 
tor thought it necessary to cut off a great number of 
the branches (and consequently the leaves), from an 
idea that, if suffered to remain, they would require 
more sap than the roots could supply in their new si- 
tuation. Of course, just in as far as they deprived the 


tree of its branches, or, we may rather say, ofits leaves, | 


they deprived it of the principal organ. of its existence, 
and it invariably decayed to a corresponding degree. 
The lopping was like a cutting off of the lungs in a 
human being; and it would be as absurd to expect a 
man in that state to be healthy and strong, as it was to 
hope for vigour in the stripped member of the forest. 


Sir Henry Steuart, having studied the internal 
structure of trees, began, a good many years ago, to 
practise the art of transplanting on what he justly 
calls the preservative principle; that is, without mu- 
tilating either roots or branches, as was universally 
practised till his time. His seat, Allanton House, is 
situated on an irregular slope, on the right bank of 
the river Calder, which is a tributary of the Clyde. 
The neighbouring ground, though diversified, has no 
very picturesque natural points ; but he has contrived, 
by the removal of large trees, and forming an artifi- 
cial lake and river, to realize in some measure the mi- 
racle of bringing new and picturesque scenery into 
actual existence, in an almost endless variety of com- 
bination. He has, in fact, created landscape, where 
no landscape existed before, and almost as promptly as 
the Hero of the Lamp created the palace of Aladdin. 
An English aristocrat, who observed with jealousy the 
extensive building operations of a mercantile neigh- 
bour, cried, “ Thank heaven, the fellow can’t build a 
tree!” But the citizen who seeks to employ his ho- 
nourable wealth in rearing a suitable home for the 
evening of his life, is now placed by Sir Henry Steuart 
upon a level with the proudest baron in the kingdom, 


seeing that he can build a forest, if he pleases, by only - 


exerting industry, according to the laws of Science, 
and then leaving Nature to do her own work. Havy- 


ing studied the principles of landscape, Sir Henry ar- 


ranged his trees in ‘such a manner as to form a great 
variety of beautiful pictures on a larger or smaller 
scale, the combination of which is almost as endless as 
there are numerous points in the park for beholding 
them. Here almost every tree is made to serve seve- 


ral‘purposes. Perhaps, when beheld from the west, it 
is an undistinguished member of a beautiful clump or 
grove ; when seen from the east, it possibly terminates 
a fine vista; at some other point, it forms the opening 
of some delightful glade, leading the eye in remoto 
gramine (to quote a happy expression of Horace); that 
is to say, into some far and dim retreat, where the eye 
is‘lost in a mass of foliage and verdure. 


Besides all this, each individual tree is, of course, 
useful to the general landscape effect of the whole 
park. Sir Henry, as we understand, does not previ- 
ously, as might be imagined, delineate these striking 
pictures on paper; he merely stakes them out upon the 
ground in the general outline, adding the subordinate 
features as the work proceeds in the execution, until 
the whole is finished to the intended design, and as he 
has imagined it in the beginning. Yet the result is a 
new and happily conceived mode of producing pictures 
in real landscape,* which has probably never been at- 
tempted in our times, and such as would transmit his 
name, as an artist, to future ages, were not his disco- 
veries destined to a higher and more useful purpose, 
namely, that of giving fixed principles to general ar- 
boriculture, and raising it from the rank of a mecha- 
nical, to that of a scientific art. Had he drawn up a 
dry and didactic treatise on general tree culture, as 
improved by physiology, instead of enforcing its laws 
through the medium of’ a popular branch of the art, 
his work most probably would have attracted but little 
notice. 

It is impossible, in our limited space, to pursue this 
interesting and scientific system through its various 
ramifications ; we must therefore refer the reader to 
Sir Henry’s excellent volume. But we cannot omit 
to suggest to an intelligent public, laudably anxious to 
carry reform into every department of arts as well as 
institutions, the expediency of establishing a society 
for promoting the improvement of arboriculture among 
us. As it is to our English neighbours that we stand 
originally indebted for our knowledge of most of the 
useful and elegant arts, so, in eminently advancing 
those of agriculture and arboriculture, it is pleasing to 
think that we have of late been able to repay, with 
interest, some portion of these obligations. Of such 
an object as the society in question, the landowners 
and country gentlemen must beyond a doubt be the 
prime movers and most efficient supporters. These 
constitute the great and influential class of British 
planters ; and were phytological science to become a 
favourite study among them, it would, of course, be 
acquired by gardeners and nurserymen, who would 
soon become its ostensible and most appropriate pro- 
fessors, whether in the creating of real landscape in 
parks, or for general forest purposes. In their pre- 
sent state, we regret to say that the British planter is 
never a physiologist, and the physiologist is never a 
planter, whether in the north or south. The planter, 
therefore, is the mere pupil of experience, that slow 
instructress who can tell him only how certain results 
are brought about respecting trees, but who is utterly 
ignorant why they are brought about. But before 
many years pass over us, we are confident that a revo- 
lution must take place in our ideas of arboricultural 
skill and science, as complete as in political. The fu- 
ture, compared with the present condition of our race 
of planters, will then be like that of mariners who 
have long been at sea without a compass, or like men 
working in the dark, when the light of the sun was let 


-in upon their labours ! 


THE BRAVE BRITISH TAR.—A Tate. 
«« There’s a sweet little cherub sits perch’d up aloft, 

~ To keep watch for the life of poor Jack.” 
To be sure there is, and it’s the best and sweetest 
hope of a tar, that, in every hour of danger and of dif- 
ficulty, ‘the same gracious Providence watches for 
all.” But there, I arn’t a going to give you a long 
rigmarol for a prologue. No, no, I’ll just tell you the 
story as I’ve heard it fifty times with my own ears on 
board the ould “ Marmaid,”” commanded by Captain 
Malcolm, for d’ye see Jem Gantline knew all about it, 
and many a mid-watch he’s kept us awake by telling 
it. 

“Tt was one beautiful morning in July (says Jem), 
and the sun was just taking his look-out aloft, that 
Ned Davenport quitted his native village to become a 
lonely wanderer upon the wide world, determined to 
stifle recollection among the busy scenes of life, or 
amidst the tumult and wild roar of warfare. Yet, on 
passing through the churchyard, he stopped to shed one 
last tribute on the graveiof his parents. He looked*on 
the surrounding lands and spacious farm which once 
had been their property, and thought of the time when, 
overwhelmed with accumulated distress, they had de- 
scended to their long home in anguish and poverty. 
He turned from this to catch a distant view of the 
stately mansion which contained all that was dear and 
precious to him in existence ; and a sweet girl she was 
too (Jem would say), for I remembers her, mess- 
mates, like a lovely flower blooming on the breast of 
spring. But when poor Ned was left destitute, all 
intercourse was forbidden between them, and the 
hearts that had throbbed together from infancy were 
cruelly torn from each other ; but I lie, messmates, I 
lie; nothing on earth can separate the hearts that truly 
love. Howsomever, they parted without.a hope of 


* By ‘real landscape” is here meant a picture formed of Na- 
ture’s own materials, such as wood, water, ground, &e., in contra- 
distinction to ‘‘ artificial landscape,” which is produced by can- 
vass or paper, by means of colours, 


‘I’ve got her, sir, I’ve got her !’ 


meeting again on the shores of time. Oh, who can 
paint the‘sorrows of his soul as he lay prostrate on the 
grassy mound, and poured‘forth the anguish of his 
spirit ? 
scuppers overflow whenever I think of it. That name, 
that endearing name, he had first learned to lisp in 
early infancy, ‘My mother!’ burst from his lips, 
and then he prayed to Heaven for mercy, Mercy was 
near—a kindly yoice, mild as the gentle breeze on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, instilled the balm of con- 
solation on his wounded mind, and directed him to 
look up to that wise unerring Being who feeds the 
young ravens when they cry. ’T'was the curate of the 
village, who had been passing the night by the hum- 
ble pallet of a dying cottager, administering the last 
offices of humanity, and encouraging the departing 
spirit ere it took its flight to the realms of everlasting 
rest. He was returning to his little home when he 
heard the petition for mercy, and, as the servant of 
that Power to whom it was addressed, he soothed the 
sufferer’s anguish, calmed the inward tempest of his 
mind, and they parted—the curate to his modest man- 
sion, and Ned—ay, Ned, to brave the dangers, to feel” 
the contumely, of that world to which he was a stran- 
ger. 


“ The father of Anna, had risen from comparative 
obscurity to wealth and honours: he was what they 
call a privy councillor. I don’t know what it means, 
but they told me it was something near the King, 
and so he had no time to devote to his daughter, 
whose mother died in giving her birth; and the” 
sweet girl grew like a mountain-rose-bud, luxuriantly 
wild, till poor Ned’s parents, feeling for her situation, 
loved and cherished her as their own; and thus was 
formed that deep, strong, deathless passion, which 
distance could not shake, nor time dissolve. I knows 
what love is, messmates, for in my younger days I— 
but there, its over now, its over—yet I love to think 
about it too. She heard of Edward’s departure, and 
struggled with her agony ; but the generous man 
who had softened the sorrows of the youth performed 
the same kind office for the sinking maid. Her prin- 
cipal gratification was to wander to the lone church- 
yard, and, sitting on the cold grave-stone near the 
resting-place of her early friends, she would recall 
the visions of her childhood, and commune with her 
own sad heart. Now, messmates, you shall hear in 
what manner she kept her vows of truth and con- 
stancy ; but, poor thing, she couldn’t help it ! 

“ Tt was one still calm evening that a gallant little 
20-gun ship lay under easy sail in the middle of the 
Atlantic Ocean, to protect the commerce of our coun- 
try from the attacks of the enemy. Five weeks had _ 
already passed om that enchanted station (many of 
you know it, messmates, no doubt), and our cruise 
(for I was in her) had been particularly fortunate in 
making captures and reprisals. The week after we 
were to return into port for stores and provisions. 
Well, d’ye see, the hands were turned up to skylark, 
and every soul hurried upon deck to enjoy the sport. 
The captain and officers assembled abaft, and shared 
among themselves in the amusement ; but in all their 
athletic exercises no one could be found fore and aft 
to equal the junior lieutenant. This young man had 
risen solely by merit to the quarter-deck ; and his 
bravery in several actions had recommended him so 
powerfully to his commander (whose life he had once. 
preserved at the imminent risk of his own), that he 
adopted him as his son, and obtained him a commis- 


sion in his own name, for Captain Malcolm himself - 


had come in at the hawse-holes, and had no relations 
that he knew of in the world. Young Malcolm was 
beloved, ay, almost idolized, by every hand aboard. 
He was the smart seaman, the brave officer, and, with. 
out departing from the strict line of duty, he concili- 
ated the esteem and regard of all the men. His face, 
bronzed by a tropical sun, was seamed with honour- 
able scars, that made him appear much older than he 
really was. His figure was remarkably neat and trim, 
firm-built and powerful, and he tried to copy his be-. 
nefactor in every pursuit. 

“ A match against time had just been made from 
the deck to the mast-head and down again, and the 
lieutenant was laying his hand upon the truck, when, 
casting his eye round the horizon, he shouted, ‘A 
sail, a sail upon the lee beam!’ All was instantly 


hushed. ‘Turn the hands up, make sail!’ cried the, 
captain. ‘Keep her away, boy! Square the after. 
yards! Stations, men, stations! Mast-head there !” 


“Sir !? ‘Look out when she’s right a-head? ‘Ey, 
ey, sir; starboard a little—there, steady, so, steady !” 
In a few minutes every stitch of canvass that would 
draw a breath of wind was spread and trimmed. We 
had just light sufficient to make out that the stranger 
was a large ship, when darkness obscured all further 
observation. The breeze freshened, and the officers 
crowded on the forecastle to look out for the chase. 
Light bells came, and we began to fear that we had 
missed the stranger. The captain was just giving di- 
rections to alter the course, when a marine sung out, 
©Got who ?” in- 
quired the lieutenant. ‘Got her, sir, got the ship,’ re- 
plied the sodger. ‘Where ? where ?” said the cap- 
tain, running aft. ‘ Here, sir ! here, in the starboard 
waste.’ ‘That’s right, my lad, hold her fast,’ ex- 
claimed amidshipman, while the sail was shortened and 
the ship hauled to the wind. We were sufiiciently close 
to discover that the stranger was a heavy frigate, and, 
as our night signals were unanswered, concluded she 
was an enemy. * Give hima shot,’ cried the captain 5 


I cannot do it justice, messmates, for my ~ 
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it was instantly returned by a whole broadside that 
laid several of our best men lifeless on thesdeck, and 
the action commenced with daring bravery. Well, 
d’ye see, we kept at it for about two hours, when the 
frigate’s fire began to slacken, and shortly after ceased. 
 Sail-trimmers to the weather braces,’ cried the cap- 
tain. ‘Boarders on the starboard quarter! Stand 
by to heave all aback, and, Malcolm, be ready to lead 
the men.’ All this was obeyed; but, just as we got 
with our yard-arms touching, the enemy poured in a 
tremendous fire, and Captain Malcolm, with his se- 
cond lieutenant, fell. It would be impossible to de- 
‘scribe the sensations of horror which this event occa- 
sioned. The young officer ran and raised his gener- 
ous friend. He was yet living, though the tide seemed 
ebbing fast; but his poor messmate was a corpse. 
© Leave me, Malcolm; leave me, my brave lad,’ faint- 
ly articulated the captain ; and pointing to the colours, 
added, ‘’Tis the flag of England—do your duty. 

- Take her, and I die content.’ At this moment one of 
the midshipmen came to young Malcolm, and told 
him the first lieutenant talked of striking. Rage and 
indignation shook his frame. The captain had been 
earried below senseless, and the command devolved 
upon the senior cfficer—that officer who was about to 
disgrace himself for ever., ‘The first lieutenant was giv- 
ing directions to haul down the colours and the light, 
when Malcolm rushed aft. Here he found the boat- 
swain standing by the ensign halliards, with his pistol 
cocked, swearing he would shoot the first man that of- 
fered to touch them. The commanding officer drew 
his sword, and was .in the act of making a thrust, 
when a shot very unceremoniously walked off with 
his head, and the sole charge now rested upon Mal- 
colm, who fought the ship with heroic intrepidity, de- 
termined not to surrender till every hope was lost. 
~The carpenter appeared, and reported that we were 
making so much water, that she could not hold it out 
another half hour. This was appalling news, yet, 
rousing all the energies of his mind, he called to the 
master to lay him aboard the frigate. In a few mi- 
nutes the young officer, followed by his brave crew, 
were upon the enemy’s deck, and the conflict became 
terrible. In vain we swept away our foes; others in- 
stantly supplied their places, and, though our numbers 
were fast diminishing, yet our hearts were unsubdued. 
Twenty minutes had elapsed in hard fighting, when 
the master, carpenter, and-surgeon, were seen on our 
own decks carrying in their arms our beloved com- 
mander—the ship was sinking. This sight operated 
like enchantment.on the men ; a wild shout of despera- 
tion resounded, and in a few minutes more the frigate 
was our own. Scarcely had Malcolm received the 
Dutch captain’s sword (lor she waa Dutch frigate, 
laden with specie for the Cape), scarcely had the three 
officers with their dying burden been assisted on board, 
than our own gallant little bark wentdown. In a few 
hours afterwards our brave captain breathed his last, 
and we bore up for England, where we anchored in 
Plymouth Sound, in about eight days’ time. The 
young hero landed, and was ordered by the comman- 
der-in-chief to carry his own dispatches to the metro- 
polis ; at the same time receiving letters of introduc- 
tion to a. nobleman in a high official station. On his 
arriyal he drove immediately to the house, and it hap- 
pened that a large party of the nobility were assem- 
bled to a sheave-o, as they call it. Now, I can tell you 
all this, messmates, for a fact, because, d’ye see, I was 
with him to take caré of the colours and baggage, hav- 
ing sailed with him when he was a youngster, and 
first taught him his duty as a seaman; but no matter 
for that; his Lordship left the company, and entered 
the room where Malcolm was'waiting to receive him ; 
-but when their eyes met, the young officer staggered 
back upon a chair, and turned as pale as ashes. Re- 
covering, however, he apologized for his behaviour, 
and attributed it to the effects of his unhealed wounds. 
The Dutch captain’s sword and the frigate’s colours 
were displayed, and, while the lieutenant took some 
refreshment, Lord N. returned to the drawing- 
room, and related the particulars. All were desirous 
of seeing the intrepid young tar immediately ; but his 
Lordship promised to introduce him the following day, 
ashehad no doubt that Malcolm required rest. Among 
the party were several members of the cabinet (that’s 
a strong box, I believe, messmates, and every one of 
the gemmen belonging to it carries a gold key in his 

~ pocket, but I arn’t sure): howsomever, next morn- 
ing some of ’em got telling our good old King about 
it, and he expressed a wish to see the officer. Mal- 
colm, of course, was introduced, and appeared before 
his Majesty with his right arm bound round with 
a black bandage, his left suspended in a sling, while 
his curly hair, hanging over his forehead, scarcely 
concealed the covering of a deep wound. ‘ Make, 
make, make him a captain,’ said old George; ‘shall 


be a captain, shall be a captain—he deserves it—good ' 


officer, brave officer—shall be a captain ;’? and Mal- 
colm obtained a commission for post rank. On the 
same evening he dined with his Lordship, but on en- 
tering thé room his embarrassment and agitation were 
excessive, as the ladies crowded round, and were al- 
most ready to embrace him. Lord N. led him 


first to his daughter, and Anna (for ’twas she, mess-_ 


mates, ’twas she) received him with all the natural 
warmth and goodness of her heart. I saw it all, for 
they would drag me up too. I was never so daunted 
in my life; for all the beautiful creatures said such 
kind things, I was ready to pipe my eye. I dare say 
I looked foolish enough, for I scratched my head, 
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= ; 
shucked up my trousers, and twirled my hat, till at 
last I dashed my quid into the fire, and offered to kiss 
’em. My eyes, how they run ! all but one sweet little 
cherub, who put her arms round my neck, and then 
—there, don’t laugh, messmates, ’twas the sweetest 
buss I ever had in my life—and says she, ‘If the 
brave defenders of our country do not merit our gra- 
titude, who does?’ ‘To see Anna, and not love her, 
was impossible; and what’s' a sailor without a sweet- 
heart, eh ? Why, he is like a ship without stays, and 
so Malcolm fell in love. When we were alone, he 
used to talk all manner of things, but I couldn’t un- 
derstand him. Anna’s affections, however, were still 
fixed on him, whom she feared was lost to her for ever. 
Tis true, she felt pleased in the captain’s company, 
for he was. so widely different from the airy flutterers 
that continually buzzed in-her ear ; but love—oh, no, 
she had sworn never to love but one. On the follow- 
ing week after our arrival, his Lordship purposed re- 
turning to his country seat, and we were invited to 
accompany him ; but: Malcolm*candidly told him the 
state of his heart, and his Lordship, with equal can- 
dour, related the story of her early attachment and 
continued fidelity, declaring ‘ that, though the captain 
was unexceptionable, yet he had promised never again 
to importune his daughter.’ A circumstance occurred 
which detained Lord N. another week in town, 
during which time the captain’ passed every spare mo- 
ment with his beloved Anna, till she became alarmed 
at his attentions, and yet an indescribable emotion 
prevented her from checking them. His conduct was 
so delicate, his manners were so engaging, and he ap- 
peared to anticipate her wishes with such winning 
kindness, blended with a marked respect, as excited a 
deeper interest in her heart than she liked to confess 
even to herself. Well, d’ye see, at last we commenced 
our journey early one morning, and the next after- 
noon arrived at the family seat. After partaking of 
a sumptuous dinner, his Lordship withdrew to arrange 
some affairs with his steward. ‘The captain took a 
stroll in the park, while Anna hastened to her old 
friend, the curate, who had been prevented by the 
gout from attending their arrival. After passing some 
time with that excellent man, she promised to return 
on the morrow with the captain, and took her leave. 
One other duty yet remained—the visit to the lone 
churchyard. The shades of evening began to fall 
heavier and heavier on the landscape, but Anna was 
superior to fear. Advancing with a light step towards 
the hallowed spot, what was her surprise and agony 
to see a man kneeling by the grave in the attitude of 
prayer! She bounded forward, ‘It is he—it is he— 
Edward, my Edward !’ and she sunk senseless in the 
arms of Captain Malcolm, who sprang from the grassy 
tomb, and caught her to his heart. Yes, it was Ed- 
ward, her own Edward, that held her to his breast, 
changed in all but that affection which could never 
change. He called her his Anna, moistened ‘her lips 
with kisses, and, as she slowly recovered, heard her 
sweet voice acknowledge him. The poor lad, who 
had once implored the mercy of Heaven on that very 
spot, when cast abandoned like a weed upon the ocean, 
was now—yet, why need I repeat it ?)» Ned Davenport 
and Captain Malcolm were one. Together they re- 
traced their steps to the curate’s cottage, where they 
poured forth the fulness of their hearts in gratitude 
and praise. Lord N. heard their tale, joined their 
hands, and blessed them. There, messmates, it’s a 
tough yarn, but ’tis all true, you may depend on’t; 
and some other time I'll tell you all about the wedding, 
when I got groggy for joy ; but it’s my next look-out, 
and so I'll just shut my eyes for five minutes, to keep 
7em warm.”—Greenwich Hospital. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
PETER THE GREAT. 


Frew men, and, least of all, those in an exalted sta- 
tion in society, have so distinguished themselves for 
the pursuit of knowledge as Peter the Great,of Russia, 
one of the most extraordinary men who ever lived ; 
and although his life has been already communicated 
in various forms to the public, it is considered that a 
relation such as that which follows will not be without 
its effect in the present publication :— 

The Czar, Peter I. of Russia, was born in 1672, 


and at ten years of age found himself in nominal pos-" 


session of the throne, although, for some time, all the 
actual power of the state remained in the hands of 
his sister, the princess Sophia, who was about five 
years older than himself. But his boyhood was 
scarcely expired, when he gave proof of the energy of 
his character by ridding himself of this domination ; 
and in 1689 the princess was already removed from 
the government, and immured ina monastery. From 
this moment, the young Czar, now absolute in reality 
as well as in name, directed his whole efforts to the 
most extraordinary enterprise in which a sovereign 
ever engaged ; being nothing less than to change en- 
tirely the most settled habits and prejudices of his 
subjects, and not so much to reform them, as to trans- 


form them, almost by main force, from barbarians into 


a civilized people; for the Russians at this time— 
not more than a century and a half ago—were, in 
truth, little better than a nation of savages. Nay, 
Peter himself was born and reared.a savage; and to 
his last days the passions and propensities of his ori- 
ginal condition remained strong in his nature. It 
speaks the more for his wonderful genius that, through- 
out his whole history, he forces us to feel that we are 
reading the adventures of the chief of a barbarous 


country, struggling to civilize himself as well as his 
people ; and undoubtedly we do not follow his pro- 
gress with the less interest on that account. Nothing, 
in fact, in his proceedings or his character, so much 
engages our curiosity as to watch the astonishment 
with which his own ignorance was struck on the first 
view of those arts of civilized life which he was so 
anxious to introduce among his less ambitious, but 
hardly more ignorant, subjects. It is exactly the case 
of a strong-minded and enterprising leader of some 
tribe of wild Americans, or South Sea Islanders, set- 
ting out to see with his own eyes the wonders of those 
distant lands of which his white visitors have told 
him, and, after all, viewing the scenes which civiliza- 
tion presents to him with an intoxication of surprise, 
which shows. how imperfectly even his excited fancy 
had anticipated their actual nature. But, however 
he was at first struck with what he beheld, Peter did 
not continue long lost in mere amazement. The story 
which is told of the occasion which awakened him to 
the ambition of creating a Russian navy is very illus- 
trative of his character. While looking about one day 
among some old stores, and other neglected effects, he 
chanced to cast his eye upon the hulk of a small Eng. 
lish sloop, with its sailing tackle, lying among the rest 
of the lumber, and fast going to decay. This vessel 
had been imported many years before by his father, 
Alexis Michelovitch, also a prince of distinguished 
talents, and who had nourished many schemes for the 
regeneration of his country ; but ithad long been for- 
gotten by every body, as well as the object which it 
was designed to promote. No sooner, however, was 
it observed by Peter than it fixed his attention ; he 
made inquiries of some of the foreigners by whom he 
was surrounded, as to the use of the mast and sails, 
even the general purposes of which he did not know ; 
and the explanations which he received made him 
look on the old hulk with new interest. It imme- 
diately became, in his imagination, the germ of a mag- 
nificent national marine; and he could take no rest 
till he had made arrangements for having it repaired 
and set afloat. With some difficulty the Dutch pilot 
was found out whom Alexis had procured at the same 
time with the sloop to teach his subjects the method 
of managing it; the man, like the vessel of which he 
was to have the charge, had long been forgotten by 
all the world. Once more, however, brought out of 
his obscurity, he soon refitted the sloop; and the Czar 
was gratified beyond measure by at length beholding 
it, with its mast replaced and its sails in order, moy- 
ing on its proper element. Delighted as he was, he 
went himself on board, and was not long before he be- 
came a sufficiently expert seaman to take the place of 
his Dutch pilot. For several years after this his chief 
attention was given to maritime affairs ; although his 
first ships were all of foreign construction, and it was 
a considerable time before any issued from his own 
docks. From so small a beginning as has been de- 
scribed, Russia has since become, after England, one 
of the greatest naval powers in the world. 

But the most extraordinary of the plans which 
Peter adopted in order to obtain an acquaintance with 
the arts of civilized life, was that which he put in exe- 
cution in 1697, when he set out in the suite of his own 
ambassador to visit the other countries of Europe. On 
this occasion, passing through Prussia, he directed his 
course to Holland, and at last arrived in the city of 
Amsterdam. His embassy was here received by the 
government of the United Provinces with all manner 
of honour and distinction; but he himself refused to 
be recognised in any other charaeter than as a private 
individual. The first days of his visit were spent in 
perambulating the different streets of the city, the va- 
rious wonders of which were probably never viewed 
by any eye with more astonishment and gratification 
than they excited in this illustrious stranger. The 
whole scene was nearly as new to him, and as much 
beyond any thing by which he had ever before been 
surronnded, as if he had come from another world, 
The different arts and trades which he saw exercised, 
and the productions of which met him, wherever he 
turned, in such surprising profusion, were all atten. 
tively examined. But what especially attracted his 
attention was the great East India dock-yard in the 
village of Saardam (situated a few miles from Amster- 
dam), which was then the principal establishment of 
this description in Holland. Here he actually took 
the singular resolution of entering himself as a work- 
ing carpenter ; and accordingly, giving in to the su- 
perintendant the simple name of Peter Michaelof, 
he took his place among the other workmen, and be- 
came in all respects one of them, even wearing the 
same dress, eating the same sort of food, and inhabit- 
ing equally humble lodgings. The hut in which he 
lived is still shewn at Saardam. When he first made 
his appearance in the dock-yard, nobody knew who he 
was, and he of course attracted no notice; but, even 
after his true quality was discovered, he would suffer 
none of the observances usual to persons of his rank 
to be paid to him, repelling every attempt of the kind 
with evident displeasure. And in this way of life he 
passed several months, during which time he bore a 
considerable part in the building of a vessel, which, 
when completed, was named the St Peter, and was 
purchased by the royal person whose hands had thus 
helped to put its timbers together. While thus em- 
ployed, however, the Czar did not neglect his duties 
and appropriate occupations as a sovereign. After the 
labours of the day were over, his evenings were gene- 
rally employed either in writing dispatches to the mi- 
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nisters whom he had left in charge of affairs at home, 
or in holding consultations with his ambassador re- 
garding the negociation pending with the Dutch go- 
vernment, in which he took the most anxious interest, 
as having for its object the procuring of a supply of 
vessels and seamen from that power to aid his favour- 
ite scheme of forming a navy for Russia. In this ap- 
plication, however, he was unsuccessful. 

On leaving Holland, Peter proceeded to England in 
a vessel sent to convey him by the government; but 
on his arrival in London he insisted upon still being 
treated only as a private individual. Here he spent 
his time at first as he had done in Holland, examining 
the many interesting objects that everywhere met his 
view. Among other places he went to see the Tower, 
where he was much delighted with the armoury, and 
the coining of money in the Mint. He was taken also 
to see the two houses of Parliament when sitting ; and 
he appeared twice or thrice at the play, but did not 
seem to have much relish for that species of amuse- 
ment. He was very fond, however, of visiting the 
churches ; and was so anxious to learn the mode of 
worship observed by the different denominations of 
dissenters, that he attended several of their chapels. 
On one occasion he was present at a Quaker’s meet- 
ing. He paid one visit to Oxford, to see the Univer- 
sity; and another to Portsmouth, where he was greatly 
entertained by a mock sea-fight that was exhibited to 
him. On this occasion he declared that he considered 
an. English admiral a happier man than a Czar of Mus- 
covy. He also applied himself with zeal and diligence 
to learn whatever he deemed useful, without regard- 
ing the humble nature of any of the handicrafts in 
which lie wished to become a proficient. With these 
views he did not scruple to work as a common labourer 
in paper-mills, saw-mills, rope-yards, and other esta- 
blishments of a similar kind. Voltaire mentions that 
he studied with particular attention the art of watch- 
making. His first residence was a house appointed 
for his reception by government below York Build- 
ings, in the neighbourhood of Westminster Bridge ; 
but he found this both a very noisy place of abode, and 
not conveniently situated for the object on account of 
which principally he had come to England—his im- 
provement in the art of ship-building. After a short 
time, therefore, he removed to Deptford ; and here he 
spent several months in the dock-yard, employing him- 
self in the same manner as he had done in that of Saar- 
dam. 


While the dock-yard, however, was the place in 
which the Czar spent the greater part of the day, he 
employed many of his leisure hours in taking lessons 
in mathematics, navigation, and even anatomy, which 
he had begun to study, while in Holland, under the in- 
struction of the eminent professor Frederick Ruysch, 
whose museum he afterwards purchased for the sum 
of thirty thousand florins. Peter, indeed, neglected 
a0 opportunity, during his travels, of forming the ac- 
quaintance of distinguished individuals ; and both in 
Holland and England many of the ablest men of the 
time were introduced to him, some of whom he per- 
suaded to accompany him home to Russia. He also 
expended considerable sums in purchasing such cu- 
rious productions of art as he conceived might best ex- 
cite the emulation of his subjects. 


We cannot here enter into any detail of the various 
reforms in the customs of his people which this extra- 
ordinary man proceeded to introduce on his return to 
his own dominions, with the view of assimilating them 
more to those which he had found prevailing in the 
other countries of Europe. Suffice it to say, that by 
a series of the most energetic and frequently violent 
measures, he succeeded in effecting a complete change 
in some of the oldest institutions of his empire, and 
even commenced a revolution in the habits and man- 
ners of general society, which, from that beginning, 
has since gone on till it has established, in what was 
before almost.a barbarous country, all the benefits of 
a flourishing civilization. Peter may be said, indeed, 
to have given to his subjects nearly every art of civi- 
lized life, of which they were some time afterwards 
found in possession. He taught them navigation, 
commerce, and even agriculture and the management 
of flocks, having imported from Saxony and Silesia 
both herds of sheep and shepherds to take care of them. 
He called to him artists of all descriptions from other 
countries, and employed them in contriving, each in 
his appropriate department, how best to bring into de- 
velopement the natural resources of the country. He 
built a new capital, the first truly European city that 
had been seen in Russia, on a site which did not form 
part of the empire at his accession. Finally, he 
founded schools, academies, colleges, libraries, and 
museums, and thus laid the surest of all foundations 
for the permanent and progressive improvement of his 
people. 

A college of physicians, a dispensary, an observa- 
tory, and a botanical garden, were among the esta- 
bHshments with which he adorned his twocapitals. The 
art of printing had been introduced into*Russia about 
the middle of the sixteenth century; but this early 
press seems to have hardly left any trace of its opera- 
tions, and Peter, at his accession, found his country 
without books. To supply this deficiency, he had 
some scientific works translated into Russian; and 
when he was in Amsterdam, he employed a printer 
of that city to print them, giving him a monopoly for 
the sale of them in Russia. His Majesty himself, 
some time after this, remodelled the alphabet of his 
uative language, considerably simplifying the forms 
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of the characters, and established several printing- 
houses in Petersburg, at which various elementary 
works were thrown off, mostly translated from foreign 
tongtes. : 

In 1717, the Czar set out on a second foreign tour, 
attended on this occasion as became his rank. In the 
course of his progress he visited successively Ham- 
burgh, Berlin, Amsterdam, and Paris; in the last of 
which cities especially he found all that the arts had 
yet contrived for the use and enjoyment of man, in 
the highest state of advancement. He no longer now 
applied his hand to the practice of the different crafts 
which he inspected ; his days of apprenticeship were 
over ; but he was not on that account less diligent in 
visiting every workshop and manufactory in which 
any thing novel or curious was to be seen. He went 
also to see the observatory, the libraries, and the dif- 
ferent learned institutions, and was present at a sit- 
ting of the Academy of Sciences, which admitted him 
one of its members. 

This great man’s education in his youth had been 
worse than neglected. His sister and her counsellors 
had even surrounded him with every seduction most 
calculated to deprave both his moral and intellectual 
nature, and to stifle in him the desire of knowledge. 
The bad parts of his character were undoubtedly, ina 
great measure, the result of the manner in which he 
was treated at this time of his life. Yet, violent and 
ungovernable as his passions continued to be, in some 
respects, to the last, making him act often with a fe- 
rocity unsurpassed by any thing that is told of the 
excesses of infuriated savages, he succeeded in com- 
pletely overcoming that one of his evil habits which 
he found would have interfered most with the conduct 
of his great schemes. In his- youth he was a slave to 
the love of ardent spirits, but he had weaned himself 
entirely, in his maturer days, from that destructive 
vice; nor was he insensible to the other defects of his 
original character which he had failed to correct. 
“ Alas !” he would sometimes exclaim, on recovering 
from one of those paroxysms of rage by which he was 
liable to be carried away, ‘‘ I have reformed my peo- 
ple, but have not been able to reform myself.” Per- 
haps, however, no man in any station ever did more 
than this illustrious monarch to repair the mischie- 
vous consequences of a neglected youth, as far as in- 
tellectual acquirements are concerned. In addition to 
a competent knowledge of mathematics, mechanics, 
navigation, medicine, and anatomy, he appears to 
have made himself master of more than one of the mo- 
dern languages of Europe. He translated several 
works from the French, the manuscripts of which are 
still preserved at Petersburg. He had even made 
himself familiar with the Latin tongue, if we are to 
believe an anecdote told by M. Stihlin, of his detec- 
tion, upon one occasion, of the inaccuracies of a monk 
whom he had employed to translate a work written in 
that language into Russian. 

When he began to educate himself, he did not ne- 
glect even the more elegant and ornamental acquire- 
ments. During his first visit to Holland, he had an 
opportunity of seeing many good pictures; and this 
gave him a taste for painting, to which he was ever 
afterwards much devoted. ven while at Amsterdam, 
many of his hours were spent in the working-rooms 
of the eminent artists who then resided in that city, 
some of whom he engaged to accompany him to Rus- 
sia. He afterwards expended very considerable sums 
in the purchase both of pictures and sculptures, and 
commenced the formation of a gallery of these works 
of art at Petersburg. He also formed a valuable col- 
lection of medals. Every department of liberal know- 
ledge, indeed, found in Peter a munificent patron, 
and, so far as his leisure and opportunities permitted, 
even an ardent cultivator. When passing through 


any country, interesting from its historical recollec- | 


tions, were he conducting his army on a warlike ex- 
pedition, he would go many miles out of his way to 
examine a celebrated ruin, or to tread a spot that fame 
had consecrated. In the same spirit, he was especially 
solicitous for the preservation of the old historic me- 
morials of his own country. While travelling, his 
constant habit was to obtain as much information as 
he could beforehand, with regard to every place he 
was about to visit; and even when he approached the 
smallest village, he would inguire if it contained any 
thing remarkable. If those about him told him it did 
not, he would reply, “Who knows ? if it be not so 
to you, perhaps it is to me; let me see all.”” When 
setting out on his investigations, on such occasions, he 
carried his tablets in his hand; and whatever he 
deemed worthy of remembrance was carefully noted 
down. He would often even leave his carriage, if he 
saw the country people at work by the way side as he 
passed along, and not only enter into conversation 
with them on agricultural affairs, but accompany them 
to their houses, examine their furniture, and take 
drawings of their implements of husbandry. He ob- 
tained in this manner much minute and correct know- 
ledge which he could scarcely have acquired by other 
means, and which he afterwards turned te admirable 
profit in the improvement of his own country. 

He was rarely absent when a dissection took place 
in Petersburg, and occasionally he assisted as one of 
the operators. He let blood and extracted teeth with 
great expertness; and he is recorded to have once 
tapped a patient for dropsy. These may not seem the 
most appropriate accomplishments for a king; but 
we must remember the peculiar circumstances of Rus- 
sia during the reign of this great author of her civili. 


zation. On the one hand, the simplicity of the ne 
tional manners was such that it was not held at al 
indecorous for the Emperor to mix in the domesti. 
circles of his subjects, almost as one of themselves» 
and, on the other, the prejudices of the people were s: 
strong, and their aversion to innovation so bigottea, 
that probably nothing less than the actual example of 
their sovereign would have roused them to take any 
interest in the new arts he wished to introduce among 
them. Peter, therefore, rightly felt that the conside~ 
ration of the undignified nature of some of the occu- 
pations in which he engaged was far more than over- 
balanced by the advantages that his personal exertions 
gave him, in overcoming the inertness and positive 
opposition on the part of his countrymen which his 
reforms had to encounter. 


This must be his apology also (if the case shall be 
thought to require any) for certain other labours to 
which he was sometimes wont'to apply hishand. He 
once passed a month, M. Stéhlin tells us, at Miiller’s 
iron-works at Istia, about seventy. miles from Mos- 
cow, during which time he employed himself in learn- 
ing the business of a blacksmith ; and so much pro- 
gress did he make, that on one of the last days of his 
stay he forged, with his own hand, 720 pounds of iron, 
making his raark on each bar. Cn his return to Mos- 
cow, he proceeded to Miiller’s house, and, having re- 
ceived from that gentleman the same pay for his la- 
bour which would have been allowed to any other 
workman, about two shillings of our money, he im- 
mediately went and purchased a pair of shoes with it, 
which he ever afterwards took great pleasure in shew- 
ing. One of the bars he forged on this occasion is 
still to be seen at Istia. He was also accustomed, ac- 
cording to Voltaire, to take his place sometimes among 
the men employed in cutting canals, a species of pub- 
lic labour on which he expended large sums, in order 
to encourage and animate them in the more difficult 
parts of their work. But his favourite art was that of 
ship-building, his lessons in which, Jearned in Holland 
and England, he took care not to forget on his return 
home. 

Peter died in 1725, in the fifty-third year of his 
age. Tis history presents us with, perhaps, as re- 
markable a case of the conquest of difficulties in the 
pursuit of knowledge as it would be possible to quote, 
In his noble resolution to educate not only himself, 
but his country, he had to contend with obstacles at 
every step, which nothing could have overcome but 
that determination to succeed which overcomes “all 
things. Few monarchs have better deserved the epi- 
thet of Great, if he is to be appreciated either by the 
great powers of mind he displayed, or the great effects 
he accomplished. And of these Jast, it is to be re- 
marked that none have passed away; all have been 
permanent and productive. Compare Peter the Great, 
in this respect, with many other characters who dur- 
ing their time have filled the earth with the noise of 
their exploits, and how high must he be placed above 
them! Alexander’s mighty empire fell to pieces as 
soon as his own hand had resigned its sceptre; so did 
that of Charlemagne; so did that of Buonaparte. 
These all, after moving everything, established almost 
nothing. But whatever the Russian planted~ still 
grows and flourishes, and bears fruit more plentifully 
every year. ‘The reason is, that while other builders. 
up of empires have trusted, for the support of their in- 
stitutions, alone or chiefly to the sword, he based his 
on the moral strength of knowledge and civilization. 
—Abridged from Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 


BURYING WITH THE HEAD TO THE 
WEST. 


Ir is too much the custom in Presbyterian places of 
worship for the congregation to disregard all those ob- 
servances which might be construed as signs of re- 
spect for the place where they are assembled. The 
people in the country march along the passages with 
their hats on, in the very same manner that they do in 
the highway ; and when seated, they loll about in the 
pews, rest their heads upon their hands, fold their 
arms, and try all methods to adjust themselves in an 
easy position during the service. Then they think 
nothing of blowing their noses, which sound like so 
many occasional blasts of a trumpet; they seem to 
keep all their coughs for the Sunday, and burst in, 
full bark, between the singing of psalms and prayers, 
so that the miimister and precentor are frequently un. 
der the negessity of pausing a space, until these ap- 
palling: sternutations subside. Some, indeed, do re- 
main at rest during the sermon ; but though the poor 
preacher may flatter himself that it is because they are 
immersed in the profoundest and most reverential at~ 
tention, he is destined, at the close of his discourse, to 
behold them stretch themselves as if they were just 
relieved from an oppressive load, or were struggling to- 
get rid of the effects of a powerful soporific draught. 
If any one drops a bible or a pair of spectacles, a great 
commotion and stretching of necks take place, on at- 
count of the remarkable anxiety which generally pre. 
vails to ascertain with precision what it is that has 
caused the noise. There is a general looking of 
watches when the hour strikes, from a natural curi. 
osity to know how many minutes of difference there 
is between their pieces and the church clock; and 
some who are scrupulous about keeping time, take 
that opportunity to adjust and regulate their watches, 
so that, as the cases are again successively closed, « 
snapping of springs and catches is heard all over the 
church, Then, if a baptism is to take place, every 
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‘as if he were about to put in a 

eremony, though the real motives 

»- the man and his child are like. 
»pardonable to go home, and not 

i to te'l whe were at church; and a sketch of 
ule Culvur aiid jusuiva of the clothes they wore never 
proving unacceptable to the female friends who may 
happen to have kept the house for the day, a concus- 
sion of bonnets is not unfrequently the consequence of 
one female being desirous to gratify her curiosity as to 
the occupants of the seats to the left, while her next 
neighbour on that hand is preparing to make a simi- 
lar scrutiny of those to the right. In short, toomany 
people dolittle else, from the moment they enter church, 
‘but make signals to show how extremely uneasy they 
are in it. 

On the other hand, the Catholic is attentive to pre- 
serve all the appearances of devotion. He listens un- 
weariedly to the discourse of the priest, looks with re- 
verence upon the ceremonies which are gone through 

_in his presence, and departs apparently impressed with 

_ a sense of the truth of what he has heard. This punc- 

_tiliousness in the observance, in all that regards the 
Deity, of all those forms of respect which civility re- 
quires from a man towards his superior, probably gave 
rise to a custom, which, as it is a convenient one, has. 
been adhered to by Protestants, of whom few have any 
idea, or at all trouble themselves to consider, what may 
be the origin of it. The practice of digging all graves 
in a direction from west to east produces this advan- 
tage, that a much smaller plot of ground serves for a 
churchyard than if space were less economized, and 
bodies were laid in all directions, along, across, and 
aslant, as accident or fancy might determine. It was 
not this, however, but another consideration, which 
gave rise toit. There is a passage in the Gospel of 
St Matthew (chap. xxiv. ver. 27), which says, “ For 
as the lightning cometh out of the east, and shineth 
eyen unto the west, so shall the coming of the Son of 
Man be.” The meaning of this passage probably is, 
not that our Saviour, when he comes to judge the 
world, will approach it from any particular quarter, 
but that the knowledge of his presence will pervade it 
as rapidly as lightning. From a literal interpretation 
of the words, however, the opinion seems to have in 
elder times prevailed, that Jesus would at the resur- 
rection appear from the east; and hence that, by be- 
ing deposited in the grave with their faces upward 
and their heads to the west, the dead would be in rea- 
diness to stand up with their faces towards their Judge 
—a position more respectful than any other mode of 
sepulture would permit them to assume. As we have 
said, the custom, being established, is convenient for 
the present, though wholly immaterial as respects its 
supposed ultimate results. 


It is plain that Swift alludes to this practice when 
he says, in Gulliver’s Voyage to Lilliput, that the in- 
habitants of that country “bury their dead with their 
heads directly downward, because they hold an opi- 
nion, that in eleven thousand moons they are all to 
rise again, in which period the earth, which they con- 
ceive to be flat, will turn upside down, and by this 
means they shall at their resurrection be found ready 
standing on their feet. The learned among them,” 
he adds, “ confess the absurdity of this doctrine, but 
the practice still continues in compliance to the vul- 
gar.’ This Lilliputian theory, it will be observed, 
would, if carried into effect, have produced peculiarly 
awkward consequences to those who held it, because, 
although, by the earth turning upside down, they 
would have been placed with their feet downwards, it 

‘would have been with nothing to stand upon; which 
any one may satisfy himself of who sticks a pin in a 
board, supposing the point to be the head of a man, 
and the board the earth ; on reversing the board, the 
man’s head is indeed upward, but the earth is above 
him, and his feet rest upon nothing. In this situa- 
tion the Lilliputians would have been in a bad case for 
walking. This may be one absurdity of the doctrine 
which their learned men perceived ; but the main one 
was that of believing that it could be of the slightest 
avail to any one at the last day whether his body had 
been deposited with the head_or the‘heels upward. 

' One of Swift’s commentators has very widely mista- 

' ken the meaning of this passage. “Here,” says Lord 
Orrery, “ the author dares even exert his vein of hu- 
mour so liberally as to place the resurrection, one of 
the most encouraging principles of the Christian reli- 
gion, in a ludicrous and contemptible light. Why 
should that appointment be denied to man, or appear 
so very extraordinary in the human mind, which the 
Author of Nature has illustrated in the vegetable 
world, where the seed dies and corrupts before it can 
rise again to new beauty ?”’ This is a very cruel misin- 
terpretation, the doctrine ridiculed being, as is above 
shown, not that of the resurrection, but the belief that 

' the particular position of body will be of any conse- 
quence to people when that great event arrives. 

It is probable that the Author of Waverley had this 
superstitious belief in his eye when he makes Meg 
Merrilies manifest her anxiety to be placed on her 
deathbed in a posture the reverse of that in which the 
dead are buried. It is very natural to suppose that 
the laying of a sick person with his head to the west 
si ele to be considered ominous, and that, there- 
-fore, the position was always the reverse. It is quite 
in unison with Meg’s character, that, though in a state 
where an omen of death could not make its approach 
more certain, she should be scrupulously observant of 
old customs. The passage referred to is as follows :— 
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“When the gipsy arrived at the hut, she produced 
the key ; and when they entered, and were about to 
deposit her upon the bed, she said, in an anxious tone, 
‘Na! na! not that way; the head to the east ;’ and 
appeared gratified when they reversed her posture ac- 
cordingly.” On the scaffold, before the execttion of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, a reference to the same supersti- 
tion was made, and his comment upon it may very 
well serve to conclude what we have to say on the 
subject. ‘‘ He called for the executioner,” says Jar- 
dine, in his Criminal Trials (vol. i. p. 509), ‘‘ who 
kneeling, and asking his forgiveness, he laid both his 
hands upon his shoulders, and said he heartily forgave 
him. And there being some dispute that his face 
should be toward the east, he made answer and said, 
‘ So the heart be straight, it is no matter which way 
the_head lieth.’ ” 


Now that the bodies of suicides are sometimes per- 
mitted to be interred in consecrated ground, they are 
not buried like the other dead, but with the head to 
the north and the feet to the south. Suicides were 
formerly buried in England in cross ways, and had a 
hedgestake driven through their bodies; in Scotland 
they were buried—as if not only consecrated ground, 
but every other portion of earth, rejected, as far as pos- 
sible, the unholy remains—where “‘ three lairds’ lands 
met.” ‘This was for the most part in wild situations 
on the tops of mountains ; and many such places, par- 
ticularly in the south of Scotland, are still distin- 
guished by names which mark them out as spots 
where such interments have taken place. ‘ he 
Dead Wife’s Grave’ is a prevailing designation of 
this kind for mounds still to be seen on many elevated 
ridges. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON HISTORY. 
EGYPT. 

Tux study of History, which is so much calculated 
to enlarge and cultivate the understandings of youth, 
usually commences with a perusal of the annals of 
those nations in the east in which the light of science 
and the charms of civilization first arose and human- 
ized the faculties of our race. Among those ancient 
kingdoms and empires, now decayed and little known 
in the intercourse of the modern world, the most ho- 
nourable place has been given to Egypt—a country 
which, long ere Greece was known, or the foundations 
of Rome were laid, was inhabited by a learned and 
ingenious people, governed on regular principles, and 
capable of offering an example to the inhabitants of 
other parts of the earth, In point of local situation, 
Egypt possesses various advantages. It lies in the 
north-east corner of Africa, in a salubrious part of 
that vast continent, presenting its northern base to 
the Mediterranean Sea, and bounded on the east by 
the Red Sea, which separates it from Asia. Through 
the whole land from north to south, a length of six 
hundred miles, flows the Nile, a fine large stream ris- 
ing in the inland kingdom of Abyssinia, and, from 
certain periodic floods, of great use in irrigating and 
fertilizing the country. A large portion of Egypt 
consists of an alluvial plain, similar to our fertile 
carse grounds, formed by the deposits of the river, 


“and bounded by ranges of mountains on either side. 


The greatest breadth of the land is 150 miles. An- 
ciently this territory was divided into three principal 
parts—Upper Egypt, or Thebais (from Thebes, its 
capital city), which was in the inner or southern part ; 
Middle Egypt; and Lower Egypt, which included 
what was called the Delta, a low district of land on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, formed by the mouths 
of the Nile into the shape of the Greck letter A, or 
delta. 

The history of the people who at one time inhabit- 
ed this remarkable country is carried by their annal- 
ists to the very earliest ages of the world ; indeed, to 
a period far more remote than that ascribed by Moses 
to the creation of the universe. When divested of 
fable, it appears that an Egyptian monarchy was es- 
tablished by Menes, or Misraim, in the year of the 
world 1816, and that it lasted till the year 3479, when 
it was destroyed by Cambyses, King of Persia. To 
Misraim succeeded a line of sovereigns of great power 
and fame, almost every one of whom seems to have 
delighted in rearing edifices of extraordinary magni- 
tude and splendour. Extensive and beautiful cities, 
obelisks, pyramids, and temples, were erected without 
regard to the toil or resources of the people; and as 
their remains are till this day extant, and have been 
described by travellers, we are impressed with the 
most significant tokens of the taste and knowledge of 
the ancient Egyptians. Although each of the Egyp- 
tian monarchs was distinguished by his own peculiar 
name—as Moeris, Rameses, Sesostris, Pheron, Cheops, 
&c.—those who reigned for a considerable period, in 
Lower Egypt especially, were designated Pharaoh, a 
title commonly used in Scripture to express the Egyp- 


tian rulers at the time. The Pharaoh who was noted 
for his oppression of the Israelites, and who flourished 
1577 years before the Christian era, was properly 
called Rameses Miamum, while his son, the Pharaoh 
under whose reign the Children of Israel departed out 
of Egypt, and who was drowned in the Red Sea, was 
erttitled Amenophis. , 

The country thus governed, by a course of circum- 
stances unknown to the present age, and which will 
most likely ever remain hid from our understanding, 
was the first on the face of the earth which exhibited 
any demonstrations of education and intelligence, and 
it was from hence that most of the arts, the sciences, 
and other branches of human skill and knowledge, 
were derived. ‘* This kingdom (says Rollin) bestowed 
its noblest labours and finest arts on the improving of 
mankind ; and Greece was so sensible of this that its 
most illustrious men—as Homer, Pythagoras, Plato, 
even its great legislators, Lycurgus and Solon, with 
many more—travelled into Egypt to complete their 
studies, and draw from that fountain whatever was 
most rare and valuable in every kind of learning. 
God himself has given this kingdom a glorious testi- 
mony, when, praising Moses, he says of him, that 
“he was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.’ ” 
Such was the desire for encouraging the growth of 
scientific pursuits, that discoverers of any useful in- 
vention received rewards suitable to their skill and 
labour. They studied natural history, geometry, and 
astronomy, and, what is worthy of remark, they were 
so far masters of the latter science as to be aware of 
the period required for the earth’s annual revolutions, 
and fixed the year at 365 days 6 hours—a period which 
remained unaltered till the very recent change of the 
style. They likewise studied and improved the science 
of physic, in which they attained a certain proficiency. 
The persevering ingenuity and industry of the Egyp- 
tians are attested by the remains of their great works 
of art, which could not well be surpassed in modern 
times ; and although their working classes were 
doomed to engage in the occupations of their fathers, 
and no others, as is still the custom in India, society 
might thereby be hampered, but the practice of handi- 
crafts would be certainly improved. The Egyptians 
were also the first people who were acquainted with 
the process of communicating information by means 
of writing, or engraving on stone and metal; and 
were, consequently, the first who formed books and 
collected libraries. These repositories of learning they 
guarded with scrupulous care, and the titles they bore 
naturally inspired a desire toenter them. They were 
called the ‘‘ Office for the Diseases of the Soul,” and 
that very justly, because the soul was there cured of 
ignorance, which, it will be allowed, is the source of 
many of the maladies of our mental faculties. As 
these repositories of the learning of the ancient Egyp- 
tians were all destroyed, and are only known from the 
records of historians, the works of their sages and 
poets cannot now be shewn; and it is by little else 
than the inscriptions on stones, found amidst the ruins 
of pyramids and temples, that we are so much as aware 
of the nature of the characters employed in their writ- 
ing. These characters were exceedingly curious, con. 
sisting chiefly of representations of animate and in. 
animate objects, each of which stood for some particu. 
lar idea. The use of emblematic figures seems to 
have been, as it still is, common among uncultivated 
races of men, being the first approach towards litera- 
ture; but the use of an alphabet, by which words are 
formed by combinations of different characters, was, 
in early times, confined entirely to the Egyptians, from 
whom the invention was communicated across the 
Mediterranean to Greece, by a person of celebrity 
called Cadmus, and from thence spread into other 
European nations. It is also understood that the 
Israelites, and other Asiatics, received their know- 
ledge of letters from the learned inhabitants of Egypt. 
The use of rude emblematic figures was not abandoned 
by the Egyptians as letters became known, but con- 
tinued chiefly to denote matters of a mysterious or 
religious tendency. These figures have received the 
name of hieroglyphics, and are of various kinds, more 
or less significant of the thing or idea intended to be 
expressed. For thousands of years the world remained 
in total ignorance of the manner of deciphering these 
hieroglyphics, for the Egyptians left no clue where- 
with to make the discovery ; and it was only in 1814 
that, by the researches of some Frenchmen, a key was 
made known. It was found that, although the figures 
often signify the thing which they represent—for in- 
stance, the figure of a lion signifying that animal— 
yet, that in many instances it does no such thing, but 
stands simply for the letter L, which is the initial 
letter in the word lion. ‘The discovery of this mode 
of deciphering the Egyptian hieroglyphics, by reckon- 
ing only the initial letters in the names of the things 
represented, lays open a wide field for the investiga- 
tion of learned and inquisitive travellers in the an- 
cient territory of the Pharaohs. 

The comparative intelligence of the Egyptians did 
not rescue them from the most debasing superstitions 
in their religious faith. They had a great number of 
ideal gods ; among others, Osiris and Isis, which are 
thought to have been the sun and the moon, They 
also worshipped a number of beasts, as the ox or bull 
(under the name of Apis), the dog, the wolf, the hawk, 
the crocodile, the ibis or stork, the cat, &c. ; and such 
was the reverence which they had for these animals, 
that, in extreme famine, they chose to eat one another 
rather than feed on their imagined deities. ‘The Egyp- 
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clean or unclean animals, according to the deeds done 
in the body, and that at a distant period of time they 
returned to the body to which they originally belonged. 
A doctrine so extravagant led their kings to build 


enormous architectural edifices for the reception of 


their bodies, in order that théy might, as they thought, 
repose in safety till they were again to be endowed 
with a living soul. In this fantastic notion we find a 
satisfactory solution of the mysterious practice of in- 
huming mummies in those huge pyramids, now rec- 
koned among the greatest wonders in the world. 

In the days of Egypt’s ancient glory, it was dignified 
with two greater and many lesser cities. The two 
principal were Thebes, the capital of Upper Egypt, 
and a city of extraordinary extent and splendour ; and 
Memphis, the capital of the middle district of the coun- 
try. Memphis was built on the west side of the Nile, 
and has been succeeded by the comparatively modern 
city of Cairo, on the east bank of the river. On the 
site of Thebes and Memphis, and in their neighbour- 
hood, are now found the greatest quantity of the ruins 
of ancient temples and other magnificent erections. 
In the present day Thebes receives the name of Said. 

Like all other distinguished nations of antiquity, 
Egypt, after a lengthened period of extensive civil 
power, military glory, and dignified learning, suffered 
a series of reverses of fortune, and finally sunk into a 
state of utter poverty and barbaric ignorance,» 
political distractions into which it fell were taken 
vantage of by the Babylonians, under their king, Ne- 
buchadnezzar, who, according to the promises of the 


‘Almighty, recorded by the prophet Jeremiah—“ I will 


give the land of Egypt unto Nebuchadnezzar, King of 
Babylon, and he shall take her multitude, and take 
her spoil, and take her prey, and it shall be the wages 
of his army,”’ &c.—overran the country with his hosts, 
and carried off, in peace, an immense quantity of its 
moveable wealth. ‘This transaction took place about 
569 years before Christ; and it will be remembered 
by the readers of Scripture that the Egyptians, on this 
and other occasions, excited the anger of the Deity, 
and brought upon them the visitations of his outraged 
providence, by their vicious and idolatrous practices. 
About forty-four years afterwards, Hgypt was again 
intruded upon by force of arms, and fell a prey to the 
conquering hordes of Persia under Cyrus. It now be- 
camea distant colony of Persia, which maintained an 
authority over it for more than two hundred years, at 
the end of which it was seized by Alexander the Great, 
a monarch of Greece, who shortly afterwards conquered 
the whole of Persia. Besides settling the government 
of the country, Alexander improved it in various ways 
—among the rest of his enterprises, building the city of 
Alexandria, which he called after his own name; and 
as it was placed on the sea-coast, at one of the mouths 
of the Nile, it speedily rose to be one of the largest and 
most opulent sea-port towns in the world. Upon the 
division of the Persian empire some time later, Egypt 
fell ‘to Ptolemy Lagus, one of Alexander’s generals, 
who was succeeded by a race of princes distinguished 
by the name of Ptolemy, in addition to their other ap- 
pellations ; and hence the Ptolemies of Egypt who are 
spoken of in ‘ancient history. The last royal descen- 
dant of this noble Grecian line,was Cleopatra, a prin- 
cess of great beauty and accomplishments, and at her 
decease, which she accomplished by suicide, the land 
of Egypt became a province of Rome, some of whose 
emperors endeavoured to revive in it a love of letters, 
and enriched it by various improvements. Subse- 
quently, Egypt fell into a state of ruinous distraction, 
consequent on the troubles and decline of the Roman 
government, and was at last completely subdued by 
the Saracens, who introduced the religion of Mahomed, 
destroyed the libraries, and, as far as possible, the splen- 
did works of art ; so that, under their sway, every spe- 
eies of barbaric rudeness was made to supersede the 
ancient refined habits of the people. Since that dismal 
epoch, Egypt has, century after century, sunk deeper 
and deeper into a state of perfect neglect and ruin. In 
recent times it has been under the itnmediate despotic 
rule of Mahomet Ali, nominally a pasha of the Sultan 
of Constantinople, and a man who is apparently both 
able and willing to do much towards restoring civiliza- 
tion to the place of its birth. 


CRACOW.* 
At about one a.m. on the 19th of August we reached 
the confines of the small portion of territory attached 
tu the town of Cracow. Here we were stopped, it be- 
ing necessary that our passport and luggage should be 
examined at the customhouse, which could not take 
place before five or six o’clock. Our German had now 
ceased to be of service to us ;, and as the postilion un- 
derstood nothing but Polish, we were kept half an hour 
in the midst of the road in a dark rainy night, vainly 
endeavouring to persuade our postilion to proceed, and 
unable to conjecture the cause of delay. The mystery 
was at length explained by our being taken back to 
the posthouse where we had last changed horses, the 
driver of which, being a German, informed us of ‘the 


nature of ‘the predicament in which we were placed, 
and having directed us to a miserable hovel, called an 
inn, left us to shift for ourselves during the rest of the 


% One of the chief cities in Poland. 


‘night as well as we were able. A od t 
ple, and, after much difficulty, gained admission to a» 
dirty room, where we found two German officers asleep |. 


tians had a belief, inculcated by their priests, that the 
souls of men, after death, passed into the bodies of 


Phe, 
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We aroused the peo- 


on the chairs. There being no beds to be had in the 
place, they brought us in two bundles of straw, and 
spread it on the floor. We laid ourselves down in the 
hope of having a few hours’ repose. 
ever, had we closed our eyes, when a simultaneous at- 
tack of fleas soon convinced us that sleep was not for 
us; and the remainder of the night was spent in writh- 
ing and scratching, and wishing for day-light. An 
early breakfast, on black coffee and brown bread, the 
only. refreshment which the house afforded, having 
been soon despatched, we once more set out, and ina 
few hours after, having passed through the purgato- 
rial forms of the customhouse, we found ourselves in the 
suburbs of the once flourishing and populous Cracow. 
The inn at which we stopped had a long range of 
apertures for windows, eighteen in number, only three 
of which were furnished with glass. The chimneys 
tottering, and the tiles sliding from the roofs of all the 
surrounding houses, added to the miserable and squa- 
lid appearance of the inhabitants, who consisted of 
Jews, convicts, and a semi-barbarous peasantry, pre- 
sented a scene of dilapidation and misery never to be 
forgotten. Having been provided by the landlord of 
the inn with a sort of cicerone, who undertook to shew 
us the principal parts of the town, we turned our steps 
towards the castle. This is a large pile of building, 
on a slight eminence, which commands the town. Only 


_a part of the inclosure within the walls is occupied by 
‘the structure itself, there being a large yard, from 


which you enter the cathedral. Here are the tombs 
containing the mouldering remains of the Kings of 
Poland. The valiant and the vile, the paternal and 
the despotic, side by side, partake a general doom, ,un- 
troubled by the woes and slavery of their wretched 
country, for whose downfall they, by internal dissen- 
sions, but too surely prepared the way. But the tombs 
of the Casimirs, the Sigismunds—rich as they are in 
historic recollections—pass from the mind of the tra- 
veller as hestands by the monument raised to the me- 
mory of Sobieski. This hero was the first to stem the 
torrent of Islamism, which, having overrun the whole 
of Hungary, threatened to sweep away the Austrian 
empire ; and, with an army of sixty-three thousand 
men, though opposed by six times that number, he re- 
pelled the invaders, saved the throne of Leopold, and 
caused a turn in that tide of Ottoman power which is 
now at its lowest ebb in Europe. Lamentable indeed 
is it, that the empire, so rescued in its hour of need, 
which owed its safety, and, we may say, owes its pre- 
sent existence to Poland, should have been among the 
first to assist and partake in the dismemberment of that 
once rich and noble kingdom—a dismemberment which 
must eternally stand recorded among the most flagi- 


tious and unblushing outrages on political faith and- 


national law. Our regret for the unmerited prostra- 
tion of Poland is increased, if we take a comparative 
view of the present state and prospects of the Poles 
and Greeks. Whilst the former are subject to a sys- 
tem of unremitting espionage and constraint, and, in 
retufh for their chivalrous exertion in the cause of 
Christianity and European freedom, are abandoned to 
a merciless despotism, the latter, who, by their in- 
trigues and pusillanimity, prepared the way for the 
Turkish invasion ; who lowered the cross to the cres- 
cent, and crouched in the very dust beneath Ottoman 
dominion ; who equal their conquerors in fanaticism, 
and. exceed them in vice, without partaking of one 
spark of that honour and bravery which have ever dis- 
tinguished the Turkish character; are held forth as 
the inheritors of the high spirit and patriotism which 
gave undying glory to ancient Greece. Thus, the 
needy adventurer and Philhellene, taking advantage 
of the false impressions imbibed through classic asso- 
ciations, mislead the untravelled enthusiast ; and thus 
is the fate of nations decided by the dreaming influ- 
ence of schoolboy recollections. ” 

On leaving the body of the church, we were con- 
ducted by our guide to the crypt below, which con- 
tains the tomb of Sobieski, and the coffin in which are 
the remains of Poniatowski. We then left the castle, 
and, descending the eminence, entered a church, which 
we found crowded with people lying round the altar, 
with their arms extended and motionless. The aisles 
were filled with devotees, many kissing the ground, 
some striking their breasts, and few evincing the calm of 
true devotion. The church is long, lofty, and gaudily 
gilded. Returning towards the inn, we entered a book- 
seller’s shop, to seek for some publication enumerating 
the objects worthy of being visited in the town, and 
were surprised to find a translated edition of Scott’s 
Life of Napoleon, which, though only published in 
England a few weeks before, had already found its 
way to this remote and unfrequented city. j 

On a height to the left, about a mile from the town, 
is a conical mount, to the memory of Koscitsko. 

Cracow has about forty thousand inhabitants, chiefly 
Jews, all of whom dress alike, in a black robe, and 
wear their hair very long. They carry long sticks, 
and usually wear fur hats with broad rims. The part 
called Mount Vistula is inhabited exclusively by them. 
As you pass the doors, they come out and take you by 
the hand, imploring you to buy something of them. 
The women have very long hair, and caps of cloth and 
fur. ‘he dress of the unmarried is somewhat distine- 
tive, consisting of a red kerchief tied round the head 
like a turban, the curls falling from beneath. Web- 
ster’s Travels through the Crimea, 1830. 


Scarcely, how- 


BATTLE OF OTTERBOURNE. 

he year 1388, the Scottish nobles had determined 
an invasion of England on a large scale, and 
d assembled a great army for that purpose; but, 
arning that the people of Northumberland were as- 


‘sembling an army on the eastern frontier, they re- 


solved to limit their incursion to that which might be 
achieved by the Earl of Douglas, with a chosen band 
of four or five thousand men, With this force he pe- 
netrated into the mountainous frontier of England, 
where an assault was least expected, and, issuing forth 
near Newcastle, fell upon the flat and rich country 
around, slaying, plundering, burning, and loading his 
army with spoil. 

Percy, Earl of Northumberland, an English noble 
of great power, and with whom the Douglas had fre- 
quently had encounters, sent his two sons, Sir Henry 
and Sir Ralph Percy, to stop the progress of this in- 
vasion. Both were gallant knights; but the first, 
who, from his impetuosity, was called Hotspur, was 
one of the most distinguished warriors in England, 
as Douglas was in Scotland. The brothers threw 
themselves hastily into Newcastle, to defend that im- 
portant town; and as Douglas, in an insulting man- 
ner, drew out his followers before the walls, they came 
out to skirmish with the Scots. Douglas and Henry 
Percy encountered personally ; and it so chanced that 
Douglas got possession in the struggle of Hotspur’s 
spear, to the end of which was attached a small orna- 
ment of silk, embroidered with pearls, on which was 
represented a lion, the cognizance, as it is called, of 
the Percies. Douglas shook this trophy aloft, and 
declared that he would carry it into Scotland, and 
plant it on his castle of Dalkeith. ‘“‘ That,” said 
Percy, “shalt thou never do. I will regain my lance 
ere thou canst get back into Scotland.” ‘ Then,” 
said Douglas, “‘ come to seek it, and thou shalt find 
it before my tent.” ! 

The Scots army, having completed the purpose of 
their expedition, began their retreat up the little river 
Reed, which afforded a tolerable road running to- 
wards the Scottish frontier. They encamped at Ot- 
terbourne, about twenty miles from the frontier, on the 
19th August 1388. In the middle of the night the 
alarm arose in the Scottish camp that the English 
host were coming upon them, and the moonlight 
showed the advance of Sir Henry Percy, with a body of 
men equal, or superior, in number to that of Douglas. 
He had already crossed the Reed water, and was ad- 
vancing towards the left flank of the Scottish army. 
Douglas, not choosing to receive the,assault in that 
position, drew his men out of the camp, and, with a 
degree of military skill which could scarce have been 
expected when his forces were of such an undisciplined 
character, he altogether changed the position of the 


‘army, and presented his troops with their front to the 


advancing English. 

Hotspur, in the meantime, marched his squadrons 
through the deserted camp, where there were none 
left but a few servants and stragglers of the army. 
The interruptions which the English troops met with 
threw them a little into disorder, when the moon 
arising showed them the Scottish army, who they 
fancied were retreating, drawn up in complete order, 
and prepared to fight. The battle commenced with 
the greatest fury; for Percy and Douglas were the 
two most distinguished soldiers of their time, and 
each army trusted in the courage and talents of their 
commanders, whose names were shouted on either 
side. The Scots, who were outnumbered, were at 
length about to give way, when Douglas, their leader, 
caused his banner to advance, attended by his best men. 
He himself, shouting his war-cry of “ Douglas!” rush- 
ed forward, clearing his way with the blows of his 
battle-axe, and breaking into the very thickest of 
the enemy. He fell, at length, under three mortal 
wounds. Had his death been known, it would pro- 
bably have decided the battle against the Scots; but 
the English only knew that some brave man-at-arms 
had fallen.. Meantime the other Scottish nobles 
pressed forward, and found their general dying among 
several of his faithful esquires and pages, who lay slain 
around. <A stout priest, called William of North- 
Berwick, the chaplain of Douglas, was protecting the 
body of his patron with a long lance. ; 

“How fares it, cousin?” said Sinclair, the first 
Scottish knight who came up to the wounded leader. 

“ Tndifferentty,” answered Douglas ; “but, blessed 
be God, my ancestors have died in fields of battle, not 
on down beds. I sink fast; but let them still ery my 
war-cry, and conceal my death from my followers. 
There was a tradition in our family that a dead 
Douglas should win a field, and I trust it will be this 
day accomplished.” ‘ 

The nobles did as he had enjoined; they concealed 


_| the Earl’s body, and again rushed on to the battle, 


shouting ‘“ Douglas! Douglas !’? louder than before. 
The English were weakened by the loss of the braye 
brothers, Henry and Ralph Percy, both of whom were 


made prisoners, fighting most gallantly, and almost — 


no man of note amongst the English escaped death or 
captivity. Hence a Scottish poet has said of the name 
of Douglas— 


«Hosts have been known at that dread sound to yield, 
And Douglas dead, his name has won the field.’ 


Sir Henry Percy became the prisoner of Sir Hugh 
Montgomery, who obliged him, for ransom, to build a 
castle for him at Eaglesham, in Renfrewshire, which 
he called Poinon, from having been reared with poined 
money. The battle of Otterbourne was disastrous to 
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the leaders on both sides, Percy being made captive, 
and Douglas slain on the field. It has been the sub- 
ject of many songs and poems, and the great historian 
Froissart says that, one other action only excepted, it 
was the best fought battle of that warlike time. ’ 


NOVEMBER. 
Now (says the author of the Mirror of the Months), 
as the branches become bare another sight presents 
itself, which, trifling as it is, fixes the attention of all 
who see it. I mean the dirds’ nests that are seen here 
and there in the now transparent hedges, bushes, and 
copses. Now, the felling of wood for the winter store 
commences; and, in a mild still day, the measured 
strokes of the woodman’s axe, heard far away in the 
thick forest, bring with their sound an associated feel- 
ing, similar to that produced by a wreath of smoke 
rising from out the same scene: they tell us a tale of 
« Uncertain dwellers in the pathless wood.” 

The “dusy flail,” too, which is now in full employ- 
ment, fills the air about the homestead with a pleasant 
sound, and invites the passer-by to look in at the great 
open doors of the barn, and see the wheatstack reach- 
ing to the roof on either hand; the little pyramid of 
bright grain behind the threshers ; the scattered ears 
between them, leaping and rustling beneath their fast- 
falling strokes; and the flail itself flying harmless 
round the labourers’ heads, though seeming to threaten 
danger at every turn; while, outside, the flock of 
““barn-door” poultry ply their ceaseless search for 
food, among the knee-deep straw ; and the cattle, all 
their summer frolics forgotten, stand ruminating be- 
side the half-empty hay-rack, or lean with inquiring 
faces over the gate that looks down into the village, or 
away towards the distant pastures. 

Of the éirds that have hitherto made merry even at 
the approach of winter, nowall are silent; all, save that 
one who now earns his title of ‘‘ the household bird,” 
by haunting the thresholds and window-cills, and cast- 
ing sidelong glances in-doors, as if to reconnoitre the 
positions of all within, before the pinching frosts force 
him to lay aside his fears, and flit in and out, silently, 
like a, winged spirit. All are now silent except him ; 
but he, as he sits on the pointed palings beside the 
door-way, or on the topmost twig of the little black 
thorn that has been left growing in the otherwise 
closely-clipt hedge, pipes plaintive ditties with a low 
inward voice—like that of a love-tainted maiden, as 
she sits apart from her companions, and sings soft me- 
lodies to herself, almost without knowing it. 

Some of the other small Jirds that winter with us, 
but have hitherto kept aloof from our dwellings, now 
approach them, and mope about among the house-spar- 
rows, on the bare branches, wondering what has be- 
come of all the leaves, and not knowing one tree from 
another. Of these the chief are the hedge-sparrow, 
the blue titmouse, and the linnet. These also, to- 
gether with the goldfinch, thrush, blackbird, &c., may 
stil be seen rifling the hip and haw-grown hedges of 
their scanty fruit. Almost all, however, even of those 
singing-birds that do not migrate, except the redbreast, 
wren, hedge-sparrow, and titmouse, disappear shortly 
after the commencement of this month, and go no one 
knows whither. But the pert house-sparrow keeps 
possession of the garden and courtyard all the winter ; 
and the different species of wagtails may be seen busily 
haunting the clear cold spring-heads, and wading into 
the unfrozen water in search of their delicate food, 
consisting of insects in the awrelia state. 

Now, the farmer finishes all his out-of-door work 
before the frosts set in, and lays by his implements till 
the awakening of spring calls him to his hand-labour 
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Now, the sheep, all their other more natural food 
failing, begin to be penned on patches of the turnip- 
field, where they first devour the green tops joyfully, 
and then gradually hollow ott the juicy root, holding 
it firm with their feet, till nothing is left but the dry 
brown husk. 

Now, the herds stand all day long hanging their dis- 
consolate heads beside the leafless hedges, and waiting 
as anxiously, but as patiently too, to be called home to 
the rik stall, as they do in summer to be driven 
afield. ; 

Now, cold rains come deluging down, till the drench- 
ed ground, the dripping trees, the pouring eaves, and 
the torn ragged-skirted clouds, seemingly dragged 
downward slantwise by the threads of dusky rain that 
descend from them, are all. mingled together in one 
blind confusion ; while the few cattle that are left in 
the open pastures, forgetful of their till now intermi- 
nable business of feeding, turn their backs upon the 
besieging storm, and, hanging down their heads till 
their noses almost touch the ground, stand out in the 
middle of the fields motionless, like dead images. 

Now, too, a single rain-storm, like the above, breaks 
up all the paths and ways at once, and makes home no 
longer “home” to those who are not obliged to leave 
it; while, en revance, it becomes doubly endeared to 
those who are. 

London is so perfect an antithesis to the country in 
all things, that whatever is good for the one is bad for 
the other. Accordingly, as the country half forgets 
itself this month, so London just begins to know itself 
again. Its streets revive from their late suspended 
animation, and are alive with anxious faces, and musi- 
cal with the mingled sounds of many wheels. 

Now, the shops begin to shine out with their new 
winter wares ; though as yet the chief profits of their 


owners depend on disposing of the ‘summer stock,” 
at fifty per cent. under prime cost. 

Now, the theatres, admonished by their no longer 
empty benches, try which shall be the first to break 
through that hollow truce on the strength of which 
they have hitherto been acting only on alternate nights. 

Now, during the first week, the citizens see visions 
and dream dreams, the burthens of which are barons 
of beef; and the first eight days are passed in a state 
of pleasing perplexity, touching their chance of a ticket 
for the Lord Mayor’s dinner on the ninth. 

Now, all the little boys give thanks in their secret 
hearts to Guy Faux, for haying attempted to burn 
“the Parliament” with “ gunpowder, treason, and 
plot,” since the said attempt gives them occasion to 
burn every thing they can lay their hands on—their 
own fingers included: a bonfire being, in the eyes of 
an English schoolboy, the true “ beauteous and su- 
blime of human life.” 


YOUNG RANDAL. 


Young Randal was a bonnie lad, when he gaed awa, 
Young Randal was a bunnie lad, when he gaed awa; 

’T was in the sixteen hunder year o’ grace and thretty twa, 
That Randal, the laird’s youngest son, gaed awa. 


It was a’ to seek his fortune in the High Germanie, 
To fecht the foreign loons in the High Germanie, 

That he left his father’s tower 0’ sweet Willanslee, 
And mony wae friends i’ the North Countrie. 


‘He left his mother in her bower, his father in the ha’, 

His brother at the outer yett, but and his sisters twa, 

And his bonnie cousin Jean, that look’d owre the castle wa’, 
And, mair than a’ the lave, loot the tears doun fa’. 

*« Oh, whan will ye be back ?” sae kindly did she spicr, 

«© Oh, whan will ye be back, my hinnie and my dear?” 

** Whenever I can win eneuch o’ Spanish gear, 

To dress ye out in pearlins and silks, my dear.” 


Oh, Randal’s hair was coal black,"when he gaed awa, 
Oh, Randal’s cheeks were roses red, when he gaed awa, 
And in his bonnie ee, a spark glintit high, 

Like the merrie, merrie lark, in the morning sky. 


Oh, Randal was an altert man when he came hame, 
A sair altert man was he, when he came hame; 

Wi’ a ribbon at his breast, and a str at his name, 
And grey, grey cheeks, did Randal come hame, 

He lichtit at the outer yett, and rispit wi’ the ring, 
And down came a ladie to see him come in, 

And after the ladie came bairns feifteen— 

** Can this muckle wife be my true-love, Jean?” 


** Whatna stoure earl is this,” quo’ the dame; 

* Sae gruff and sae grand, and sae feckless and sae lame ?” 
«Oh, tell me, fair madam, are ye bonnie Jeanie Grahame?” 
** In troth,” quo’ the ladie, ‘sweet sir, the very same.” 

He turned him about, wi’ a waeful ee, 

And a heart as sair as sair could be; 

He lap on his horse, and awa did wildly flee, 

And never mair came back to sweet Willanslee. 


Oh, dule on the puirtith o’ this countrie, 

And dule on the wars o’ the High Germanie, 

And dule on the love that forgetfu’ ean be— 

For they’ve wrecked the bravest heart in this hale come | 
K.-C. 


MIERS’S “TRAVELS IN CHILE.” 
Tue difference between a Frenchman and an English- 
man is certainly very great and very remarkable. Mr 
Miers, the author of this book, in conjunction with a 
friend, was possessed of a disposable capital of twenty 
thousand pounds. Were a Parisian to find himself in 
possession of a moiety of this sum, would he not, mar- 
ried or single, live in two or three spacious garrets 
within half a mile of the gardens of the Tuileries or 
the Luxembourg ? Would he not spend his mornings 
at the café or the reading room ? his evenings in pro- 
menading the walks and gardens, or assisting at some 
spectacle 2 Would his wife have any domestic affairs 
to attend to? Certainly not. He and she dine, se- 
parately or in company, at a restaurateur’s, who takes 
all the business of dinner on himself, and, with the 
keeper of the café, all the business of all the meals. 
The quiet home is disturbed by few servants, and by 
no odour of cookery, neither by noisy children : a Pa- 
‘risian family is always small. It is exceedingly ennu- 
yeux to both parties to be burthened by more than one 
or two children. Look on this picture, and then on 
the English one. My Miers, being in possession of a 
moderate and disposable fortune, considers it in no 
other light than capital—as the seed of future wealth 
—and immediately casts about how he may increase it 
by some enterprise tenfold, and in a few years make 
himself an enormously rich man. The scene of money- 
making for the moment is supposed to be South Ame- 
rica—Chile presents itself, and an experiment on cop- 
per promises much. Yes; ‘the conclusion was irre- 
sistible,” says Mr Miers, ‘‘ that upon the given data 
an immense fortune might rapidly be made in the pro- 
posed speculation.” This was enough—.Mr Miers 
spends his honeymoon in purchasing and shipping a 
grand train of machinery for refining, rolling, and ma- 
nufacturing copper into sheathing; the next months 
of married happiness are spent on board a packet bound 
for Buenos Ayres; his wife is then hurried across the 
continent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and the 
painful period of gestation is passed in- tumbling 
through the broken roads and barbarous deserts of the 
Pampas, until the moment of parturition arrives, and 
the unfortunate wife of the anxious speculator is 
brought to bed, if it may be so termed, in a savage pass 
of the lofty and almost inaccessible Andes. All this 
too, with the utmost attachment and tenderness on the 
part of the enterprising husband ; and with the great- 
est courage, strength of mind, and heroic fortitude of 
the English wife. The unhappy lady faints on her 
mule ; her anxious husband conveys her to a wretched 
post-hut, unsheltered from either rain or- wind, where 
she is delivered. In this atrocious place.she recovers 
from her labour and her puerperal fever, until the time 
comes when her husband may carry her, on hides and 
poles borne on the shoulders of himself and of three 


others, forty-five miles to the nearest civilized place, 
which he does till the poles eat into the very flesh of 
his scapulary muscles. This is only a trifling part of 
the difficulties which Englishmen will voluntarily en- 
counter in aspeculation, when an “ immense fortune” 
is to be “rapidly” acquired. Mr Miers leaves his wife 
and new-born child in a comfortable retreat, and pro- 
ceeds to the end.of his journey ; for his machinery is 
to be landed, the ships will charge for demurrage, and 
the workmen will get drunk and run away ; besides, 
the capital is lying dead. When this machinery is 
landed, the speculator has all the prejudices of the na- 
tives to contend with, their rogueries and jealousies to 
defeat, the corruption and delay of their courts of jus- 
tice to submit to, the ingratitude and neglect of friends 
to bear with, before the great manufacturing train can 
be put into action. All this and more Mr Miers, it 
seems, had to contend with, for we doubt whether the 
machinery is even yet at work; and Mr Miers is in 
England, and Mrs Miers is at Concon, in Chile, where 
the great fortune is or was to be made. However, 
whether Mr Miers has succeeded in making a good 
speculation or not, his adventures have put him into 
the way of compiling an excellent book. Certainlv, 
neither the very excellent one of Captain Basil Hall, 
nor that of Mrs Graham, nor any other we have seen, 
is entitled to more attention, from the fulness and va- 
riety of its instruction.—London Magazine. 


AN OLD SCOTTISH PUNISHMENT. 


Iv appears, from the Records of Justiciary, that a 
custom at one time prevailed in criminal jurispru- 
dence of commuting sentence of death into gifting 
away as slaves into perpetual servitude under specified 
masters. The following extract will make the mode 
of gifting understood :— 

“At Perth, the 5th day of December 1701. The 
Commissioners of Justiciary of the south district, for 
securing the peace in the Highlands, considering that 
Donald Robertson, Alexander Stewart, John Robert- 
son, and Donald M‘Donald, prisoners within the Tol- 
booth, and indicted and tried at this court, and by vir- 
tue of the inquest, returned guilty of death ; and the 
Commissioners have changed.their punishment of death 
to perpetual servitude, and that the said pannels are 
at the court’s disposal: Therefore, the said Commis- 
sioners have given and gifted, and hereby give and 
gift, the said Donald M‘Donald, one of the said pri- 
soners, as a perpetual servant, to the Right Honour- 
able John Earl of Tullebardane ; recommending to his 
Lordship to provide a collar of brass, iron, or copper, 
which, by his sentence or doom, whereof ‘an extract is 
delivered to the magistrates of the said burgh of Perth, 
is to be upon his neck, with this inscription—‘ Donald 
M‘Donald, found guilty of death for theft, at Perth, 
December 5, 1701, and gifted as a perpetual servant 
to John Earl of Tullebardane :? Recommending to his 
Lordship to transport him from the said prison next 
week,” &c. 

It would appear that a similar commutation was 
made of the doom of the other prisoners. About forty 
years ago, some fishermen, in dragging their nets in 
the river Forth, above Alloa, brought up from the bot- 
tom a brass collar with this inscription upon it :— 
“ Alexander Stewart, found guilty of death for theft, 
at Perth, 5th December 1701, and gifted by the Jus- 
ticiars, as a perpetual servant to Sir John Aresken of 
Alva.” This curious collar is now in the possession 
of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries. 


LORD SANQUHAR AND THE FENCING. 
MASTER. 

We learn from every authority that duels became 
nearly as common in England, after the accession of 
James VI., as they had ever been in France. The 
point of honeur, so fatal to the gallants of the age, was 
nowhere carried more highly than at the court of the 
pacific Solomon of Britain. Instead of the feudal com- 
bats upon the Hiegate of Edinburgh, which had often 
disturbed his tepose at Holyrood, his levees at Theo- 
bald’s were occupied with listening to the detail of more 
polished, but not less sanguinary contests. 

Though such shifts might occasionally be resorted 
to by the faint-hearted, yet the. fiery cavaliers of the 
English court were but little apt to profit by them ; 
their vengeance for insulted honour sometimes vented 
itself through fouler channels than that of fair combat. 
It happened, for example, that Lord Sanquhar, a Scot- 
tish nobleman, in fencing with a master of the noble 
science of defence, lost his eye by an unlucky thrust. 
The accident was provoking, but without remedy 5 
nor did Lord Sanquhar think of it, unless with regret, 
until some years after, when he chanced to be in the 
French court. Henry the Great casually asked him 
how he lost his eye? ‘* By the thrust of a sword,” 
answered his Lordship, not caring to enter into parti- 
culars. The King, supposing the accident the conse- 
quence of a duel, immediately inquired, “ Does the 
man yet live?” These few words set the blood of the 
Scottish nobleman on fire; nor did he rest till he had 
taken the base vengeance of assassinating, by hired 
ruffians, the unfortunate fencing-master. The mutual 
animosity betwixt the English and Scottish nations 
had already occasioned much bloodshed among the 
gentry, by single combat; and James now found him- 
self under the necessity of making a striking example 
of one of his Scottish nobles, to avoid the imputation 
of the grossest partiality. Lord Sanquhar was con- 
demned to be hanged, and suffered that ignominious 
punishment accordingly, 
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Garvdening,—NovEmMBER. 

Favurr GARDEN.—Plant out all sorts of fruit trees and bushes in 
the orehard, against walls, and in the quarters and borders of the 
garden. Prune and train vines, and all other fruit trees against 
walls and espaliers, except figs, which must be left till April. Prune 
also all standard and dwarf fruit trees and bushes in orehards, and 
in the quarters and borders of the garden. Where late grapes are 
now hanging upon the vines, in an immature state, the branches 
may be cut off, with a joint or two of the branch above and below 
the fruit, and hung up ina dry, warm room, or in a warm, airy 
kitchen, which is much better, when they may be preserved two 
months, and will acquire a higher degree of maturity. Fig-trees, 
which are likely to be injured by frost, should now be covered with 
mats, having previously tucked in a little soft hay among the 
branches. Newly planted trees should be mulched to prevent the 
frost from injuring their roots. ; 

KircHen GARDEN.—Treneh and manure ground for planting. 
Earth up eardcons and celery. Take up parsnips on a dry day, 
as soon as’ the leaves are dead, and lay them up for winter use, 
Sow frame peas and Mazagan beans, on a warm south border. 
Plant out lettuces under frames and hand-glasses the beginning of 
this month, if they have been omitted before. Tie up endive 
when the plants are dry; or the middle of the plants may be co- 
vered with slates or tiles. Draw up the mould close to the heads 
of sea kale, so as nearly to cover them. Clear artichoke plants 
from their old stalks, and cover up the heads with half-rotten 
dung, to keep off the frost. Cut down the stems of asparagus; dig 
the alleys, and cover the beds with mould three inches deep. Lay 
into the ground purple and white broccoli, if it has not been already 
one in the last month. ‘Take up the tuberous roots of the scarlet 
running kidney bean, and preserve them in dry sand, in a cellar 
excluded from frost. In taking up the roots, care must be taken 
Not to injure the stem, but to cut it down to within a foot of the 
crown of the root; this part must also be carefully covered with 
old tan, to preserve it from the frost. In April these roots must be 
planted out again, when they will produce another abundant crop. 
—Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen Garden. a 
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VALUE OF MACHINERY. 


The creation of employment amongst ourselves by the cheapness 
of cotton goods produced by machinery, is not to be considered a 
a mere change from the labour of India to the labour of England. 
It is a creation of employment, operating just in the same manner 
as the machinery did for printing books. The Indian, it is true 

‘no longer sends us bis calicoes and his coloured stuffs; we make 
them ourselves. But he sends us forty times the amount of raw 
eotton that he sent when the machinery was first set up. In 1781 
we imported five million pounds of cotton wool. In 1828 we im- 
ported two hundred and ten million pounds—enough to make 
twelve hundred and sixty million yards of eloth, which is about 
two yards apiece for every human being in the world, The work- 
man.on the banks of the Ganges (the great river of India) is no 
longer weaving calicoes for us, n his loom of reeds under the shade 
of a mango tree; but he is gathering for us forty times as much 
ectton as he gathered before, and making forty times as much in- 
digo for us to colour it with, The export of cotton has made such 
a demand upon the Indian power of labour, that even the people 
of Hindostan, adopting European contrivanees, have introduced 
machinery to pack the cotton, Bishop Heber says, that he was fre- 
quently interested by seeing, at Bombay, immense bales of cotton 
lying on the piers, and the ingenious screw, by which an astonish- 
ing quantity 1s pressed into the canvass bags.. ‘The Chinese, on the 
contrary, from the want of these contrivances, sell their cotton to 
us at much less profit ; for they pack it so loosely, that it occupies 
three times the bulk of the Indian cotton, and the freight costs 
twelve times the price to which it might be reduced by mechanical 
skill. When the Chinese acquire the know!edge from other na- 
tions, which their institutions now shut out, they will know the 
value of mechanical skill, in preference to unassisted manual la- 
bour.—Results of Machinery. 


THERMOMETER AND BAROMETER. 


Italy had the honour of inventing both the thermometer and 
barometer, the most important auxiliaries of modern science. 
Three different forms of thermometers, constructed for the Aca- 
demy del Cimento, were copisd and circulated over Europe. But 
the great object now was to procure an exact correspondence, by 
fixing on some standard scale. The Itaiians began the divisions 
at the cellar heat, supposing this to be uniform; and they marked 
other points by plunging the ball in certain chemical murxtures, 
Boyle proposed the freezing of the oil of aniseed for the lower 
pene and Halley recommended the ebullition of aleohol as the 
limit of the scale. The great advantage of deriving a point from 
the congelation of water was not at first perceived. Many ob- 
servers believed it to vary under differeat eircumstances, being de- 
ceived by the fact that water will bear a greater cold before it 
shoots into erystals, though the temperature at which ice or snow 
begins to melt is always the same. Guericke was the first who 
started from the thawing point, in dividing the scale of a large 
spirit of wine thermometer. To regulate the divisions, two dit 
ferent ways oeeurred; either to assume a higher point, or to dis- 
tinguish into small portions the capacity of the ball. The latter 
was the mode adopted by Newton, who recreated his mind with 
chemical experiments. Employing linseed oil, which expands 
largely, and bears a great heat, he subdivided the capacity of the 
glass into 10,000 equal parts; and, beginning from the point of 
thawing ice, he found the liquid to expand 256 at the heat of the 
human body, 725 at boiling water, and 1516 at melting tin; but 
preferring smaller numbers, he assumed 12 for blood heat, and re- 
duced the other numbers in the same proportion to 34 and 71, 
This method was quite philosophical, but of very difficult execu- 
tion. A correct and ingenious process for determining the scale 
of heat was proposed in 1694 by Renaldini, a learned Italian 
mathematician. Taking the freezing and boiling of water for the 
extremes, he found the intermediate points from a mixture of ten 
parts, composed progressively of melting snow and water just 
ceased from ebullition, the ingredients bemg 1 and 9, 2 and 8, 3 
and 7, &c. About twenty years afterwards, Brook Taylor and 
Hauksbee pppiled that ingenious mode to ascertain whether the 
expansions of certain fluids are exactly proportional to the corres- 
ponding accessions of heat.—Encye. Brit. new edit. 


‘ THE WILD PINE. 


During the fervid consuming heats of this season, the wood- 
eutters of Campeachy betook themselves to the forests in search of 
the wild pine, which afforded them a hearty and refreshing draught. 
This interesting plant is minutely described by Dampier in that 
clear and suceynet manner which characterizes all his notices of 
natural productions :—‘* The wild pine,” he says, ‘is a plant so 
called because it somewhat resembles the bush that bears the pine; 
they are commonly supported, or grow from some buneh, knot, 
or exerescence of the tree, where they take root and grow upright. 
The root is short and thick, from whence the leaves rise up in 
folds one within another, spreading off at top. They are of a good 
thick substance, and about ten or twelve inches long. The out- 
side leaves are so compact as to contain the rain-water as it falls, 
They will hold a pint and a half, or a quart; and this water re- 
freshes the leaves and nourishes the root. When we find these 
pines, we stick our knives into the leaves just above the root, and 
that lets out the water, which we catch in our hats, as I have done 
many times to my great relief.”—Kdinlurgh Cabinet Library. 


POPULATION OF RUSSIA, 


The Russian Mereury contains the results of a census of the 
Russian empire, taken officially in the year 1829. It is curious, 
inasmuch as it gives these resuits differently from those which 
have been published by able writers upon statistics. The popula- 
tion of Russia amounts to 43,710,000; the great principality of 
Finland to 1,250,000; the kingdom of Poland to 4,050,000; the 
whole of the Russian empire to 49,000,000. The population of 
Georgia, Inverski, Mingrelia, Gouriel, Armenia, ee in short, all 
the countries to the south of the Caucasus and the mouth of the 
Terch, of which there are no official accounts, is estimated at 
1,200,000. The military portion is 743,537, comprising in this 
number all the Cossacks, Calmucks, the wandering tribes of the 
Bachkirs, the Bogouls, and the Samoiedes, at 6000. The inhabi- 
tants of Siberia, both wandering and fixed, who pay tribute in 
furs, are put down at 400,000. We find amongst: the clergy 6638 
M A or the Mahometan Tartars, and 150 Lamas for the Cal- 
mucks, : 
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LONDON FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

No season has offered such vericlés im costume as the early part 
of the present month. Fancy dresses of the most owtré deseription 
have appeared, even in the streets. Short waists and long, full 
sleevéS and empty, broad skirts and narrow, whole skirts, half 
skirts, and none at all, have been indifferently worn, For the Pro- 
menade, rags and tatters of all kinds have been in. much favour ; 
very few buttons are worn, and the coats, waistcoats, and panta- 
loons, have been invariably padded and stuffed with hay or straw. 
We observed several exquisites making morning calls in seare-crow 
great coats; the skirts, lappels, collars, and ecufis, picturesquely, 
but not too formally, jagged, @ la Vandyke. The prevailing co- 
lours—all colours at once. Wigs have been very general—both en 
buzz and frizzé; these have been commonly composed of deal- 
shavings ; but -in some cases of tow, and sometimes horse-hair. 
For the evening party, a few squibs and crackers are stuck in the 
perruque or hat, and the boots and shoes are polished up with a 
little piteh: or tar; sometimes a Catherine wheel has been added en 
coquarde. Frills, collars, and ruffles, of papier coupé, have en- 
tirely superseded those of cambric or lace, and shirts of every de- 
scription are quite discarded. Paint has been in much request, and 
ruddle seems to have been preferred to rouge; patches are also 
much worn, not on the countenance, but on the clothes; for these 
the favourite materiel is tartan, plush of any colour, or corduroy. 
Several dandies appeared on the 5th with gloves, but they are not 
essential requisites to be in the tom: canes are discarded; even a 
riding whip. would be reckoned to evince mauvais gout, but a half 
penny bunch of matches ‘‘ @ /a main” is indispensable to a fashion- 
able aspirant. The old practice of being carried abroad in chairs 
has been universally revived; and it must be confessed that it ex- 
hibits the Figure to much advantage. 

Amongst the Nowveautés we observed the following Caractére, 
as making a felicitous debit. The coat was a la militaire, of the 
colour formerly so much in vogue, under the name of fwmée de 
Londres, tuned up with fllamme Venter. It was garni with very 
dead gold; and slashed a? Espagnolle, back and front. The pan- 
taloons were equally bizarre; one leg being composed of Sectch 
tartan, and the other of blue striped bed-ticking, made very full, 
en matelot, in compliance with the prevailing taste. The wig 
was made of green and white willow shavings, with a large link 
for a queue, tied on with a nwud of red tape. The hat, brown, 
somewhat darker than the Devonshire beaver, but disinclining to 
black. It had no brim, and was without a crown. A tarnished 
badge of the Phenix Fire Office, on the bust, gave a distingué air 
to the whole Figure, which was going down Bond Street, and ex- 
cited a sensation quite & Penvie by its appearance in the World cf 
Fashion.—Hood’s Comic Annual. 


THE BIBLE ANALYZED. \ 
The Bible history ceases 43) years before Christ. The Septua- 
gint version was made in 284; and first divided into chapters in 
1253, The first English edition was in 1536; the first authorized 
edition in England was in 1539; the second translation was or- 
dered to be read in churches, 1549; the present translation finished, 
Sept. 1611; permitted by the Pope to be translated into all the 
languages of the Catholic states, Feb. 28, 1759. The following is a 
disscetion of the Old and New Testament :— 


In the Old Testament. In the New, Total. 
Books 39 27, 66 
Chapters 929 260 1189 
Verses 23,214 31,173 
Words . 592,493 be 773,746 
Letters 2,728,100 838,380 3,566,480 


The Apocrypha has 183 hal orate 6081 Werses, and 125,185 words. 
The middle chapter, and the least in the Bible, is the 117th Psalm ; 
the middle verse is the 8th of 118th Psalm; the middle line is the 


2d book of the Chronicles, 4th chapter, and 16th verse; the word” 


and oceurs in the Old Testament 35,535 times; the same word in 
the New Testament occurs 10,684 times; the word Jehovah oceurs 
6855 times, 

Old Testament.—The middle book is Proverbs ; the middle 
chapter is the 29th of Job; the middle verse is the 2d book, of 
Chronicles, 20th chapter, and the 18th verse; the least verse is the 
1st book of Chronicles, lst chapter, and Ist verse. * 

New Testament.—The middle is the Thessalonians, 2d; the 
middle chapter is between the 13th and 14th of the Romans; the 
middle verse is the 17th of the 17th chapter of the Acts; tlfe least 
verse is the 35th yerse of the 11th chapter of the Gospel by St John. 

The 2Ist verse of the 7th chapter of Ezra has all the letters of 
the alphabet in it. 

The 19th chapter of the 2d book of Kings and the 37th chapter 
of Isaiah are alike. 

The book of Esther has 10 chapters, but neither the words Lord 
nor God in it, 


TO RESTORE FROSTED POTATOES. 

This is partially done by steeping potatoes, or any other frosted 
vegetable, in cold water till thawed. A better and more effectual 
method has been discovered by a Cumberland gentleman. This 
remedy is simply to allow the potatoes to remain in the pits after a 
severe frost, till the mild weather has set in for some weeks, and 
allowed them to recover gradually. If onee exposed to the atmo- 
spherie air, no art will recover frosted potatoes.—Cook and House- 
wife's Manual. 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


In the ‘‘ Adventures of Ross Cox on the Columbia River,” &e, 
the author presents the following traits of manners in the Sand- 
wich Islanders :— 

USE OF SILK STOCKINGS. 

Tiam’s brother was our major domo; he attached himself par- 
ticularly to Nicolls, who ealled him Tom; and as a compensation 
for his trouble and obliging attention to us, made him a present of 
his stockings, which, unfortunately for peor Tom, were silk ones. 
He was so proud of the gift, that he immediately put them over 
his olive-eoloured calves, and, without any shoes, he continued 
walking and working about the house. This was usage to which 
silk stockings were not accustomed, and the consequence was, that 
before morning their soles had vanished. 

KING OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

-There was a degree of negligent simplicity about his dress, which 
strongly characterized the royal philosopher. His head was crowned 
with an old woollen hat! the coat was forrned of coarse blue cloth 
in the antique shape, with large metal buttons; the waistcoat, of 
brown velvet, which in its youthful days had been black. A pair 
of short, light, and well-worn velveteen pantaloons, displayed to 
great advantage coarse worsted stoekings and thick-soled shoes, all 
admirably adapted for the tropics ; while his shirt and cravat, 
which had formerly been white, seemed to have had a serious mis- 
understanding with their washerwoman. Such, gentle reader, was 
the costume of Tamaahmaah the First, King of the Sandwich 
Islands, hereditary prince of Owhyee, and protector of a confede- 
ration of eseaped convicts from New South Wales! 

‘ HORSE FLESH. 

We lived principally on deer, trout, and carp, and occasionally 
killed a fat horse, as a substitute for beef, Custom had now so far 
reconciled us to the flesh of this animal, that we often preferred it 
to what in LRT might be regarded as luxuries. Foals or colts 
are not good, although a few of our men preferred them. A horse 
for the table should not be under three years, or above seven. The 
flesh of those which are tame, well fed, and occasionally worked, 
is tender and firm, and the fat hard and white; it is far superior to 
the wild horse, the flesh of which is loose and stringy, and the fat 
yellow and rather oily. We generally killed the former for our 
own table; and I can assure my readers, that if they sat down to 
a fat rib, or a rump steak off a well-fed four-year-old, without 
knowing the animal, they would imagine themselves regaling on a 
piece of prime ox beef. 

PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE. 

The chief told her, that if she would beeome his wife, he would 
send one hundred sea-otters to her relations; that he would never 
ask her to carry wood, draw water, dig for roots, or hunt for pro- 
visions; that he would make her mistress over his other wives, and 
permit her to sit at her ease from morning to night, and wear her 
own clothes; that she should always have abundance of fat salmon, 
anchovies, and elk, and be allowed to smoke as many pipes of to- 
bacco during the day as she thought proper; together with many 
other flattering inducements, the tithe of which would have shaken 
the constaney of a score of the chastest brown vestals that ever 
flourished among the lower tribes of the Columbia, 


ANECDOTES 

PICKED UP IN CONVERSATION. 
PARTY DISTINCTIONS. 
Tue present Dukes of Richmond and Bedford, though 
married to two sisters, daughters of the late Duke of 
Gordon, are firmly attached to opposite parties; and 
may be said to have literally handed down to their 
children the distinction of party—one of the sons of 
the former bearing the name of Lord William Pitt 
Lennox, and a son of the latter Lord Charles James 
Fox Russell. 


sHoPs alitus CHOPS. , 

An English traveller happening to be on the street 
in Aberdeen, observed the town crier proclaiming with 
an audible voice, “ that, by order of the magistrates, 
next day being the king’s fast, all persons were strictly 
enjoined to keep their cuors (meaning swoPrs, but 
speaking broad Scotch) shut during the whole of the 
day.” The Englishman immediately went and told 
his landlord that he must be under the necessity of 
quitting the place forthwith, as he was not prepared 
for such a rigid observance of the king’s fast as the 
magistrates purposed. 


MISUNDERSTANDING MISUNDERSTOOD. 

A countryman, going into a court of justice, took 
notice of two lawyers at the bar, who, being employed 
on opposite sides of the cause at issue, scrupled not to 
wrangle and contradict each other frequently, while at 
the same time each bestowed the appellation of brother 
on his opponent. The simple bystander observed to 
another person next him, that there seemed to be no 
brotherly love between the two. ‘“ Why,” says the 
other, “‘ you misunderstand the matter; they are 
merely brothers in law.” ‘Oh, then,” replied the 
countryman, “I presume they are married on two 
sisters ; and in this case the old saying holds good, 
that relations agree best when separate.” 


FEMALE ORTHOGRAPHY, 

A lady, writing to a friend, meant, among other 
things, to inform her “that she had got a great cough 
and hoarseness, and that she was advised to try black 
beans for her hoarseness ; she hoped, however, if the 
hoarseness went away, the cough would follow.” In- 
stead of this sense, the letter was literally expressed 
in the following manner :—“ I have got a great coach 
and horses, and am advised to try black beans for my 
horses ; however, I hope, if the horses go away, the 
coach will follow.” . 


EARLY RISING. 

Richardson, the author of “ Clarissa,” &c. used to 
encourage diligence and early rising among his work- 
men, by leaving at night sometimes money and some- 
times fruit in the letter boxes. 


HIGHLANDER. 

“ A Highlander,” says Mrs Grant (that is, one of 
the real mountaineer kind), ‘never sits at ease at a 
loom ; it is like putting a deer in the plough.” 

CHINESE TAILOR. 

The Chinese tailors do not take measures like the 
Europeans, though they can make clothes exact enough 
to a pattern. An American captain at Canton wish- 
ing to have a new coat, sent the proper quantity of 
cloth, with an old coat as a pattern, to a tradesman of 
the place. It unluckily happened that the old coat 
had a large patch at one of the elbows, and this defect 
was carefully copied by the Chinese, to the no small 


mortification of his employer. ' 


COSTS OF COURTSHIP. 

A young couple in the west of Scotland, after the 
usual term of courtship, fixed a day for their wedding. 
In the meantime, the lady thought proper to change 
her mind, and drew up with another'man. The dis- 
appointed lover, enraged at this conduct, prosecuted 
the lady for damages; in an account of which, pub- 
licly produced, there appeared not only the expense of 
furnishing a house, but a charge for the loss of time 
sustained by him in the courtship, stated by him in 
this manner—‘ To so many hours’ attendance on you 
this day,” &c. 

AMBIGUOUS SIGN. 

The following is said to be copied from a sign-board 

at D——: “ Boarding-school for young daddies.” 


PRINTED SERMONS. 

In a manse in Fife, the conversation of a large party 
one evening turned on a volunie of sermons which had 
just been published with considerable success, and was 
supposed to have brought a round sum into the hands 
of the author. When the minister’s wife heard of what 
had been made by the volume, her imagination was 
excited, and, turning to her husband, who sat a little 
aside, she said, “‘ My dear, I see naething to hinder 
you to print afew of your sermons, too.” ‘* They were 
a’ printed lang syne,” said the candid minister in his 
wife’s ear. 
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TURNERS. 

“TURNERS” are a class of people, so called because 
they regularly take what they call a turn every Sun- 
day afternoon before dinner. They are a middle-aged 
order of men, married and unmarried; and you may 
always know them at a distance, evén when they 
mingle in the crowds of the emptying churches, by their 
faces rendered rosy with the country air, their shoes 
somewhat dusty or muddy, and the breasts of their 
coats blown back over their shoulders, as if they were 
anxious to receive as much of the air as possible. 
Your turner of the present year of God 1832, is a buck 
of the year of Grace 1808 or 9, and a muttoneer* of 
1820. He is confined all the week by some sedentary 
employment, to which he sits down every day regu- 
Jarly at ten o’clock—having first opened, with a neat 
and adroit jerk, the lowest button of his waistcoat— 
and from which he does not rise till four, after which 
he takes a constitutional walk till five. The arrear of 
exercise and air, which has been gathering during the 
week, he pays off by one good “turn” on the Sunday 
afternoon, having first heard the forenoon sermon— 
or perhaps not—in some respectable church, such as 
St Giles’s, which always presents ample scope and verge 
enough for a great number of what may be called skir- 
mishing church-goers. Say he hds been indulging a 
little on the Saturday night, in the lodgings of some 
friend, or in the Rainbow; perhaps a brother turner 
drops in upon him next forenoon, exactly out of time 
for sermon, and finds him, as the bells are just ring- 
ing in, beginning to reach his arms out of bed, and 
calling for breakfast. In one hour after that date, the 
two are seen dropping out at the bottom of the King’s 

ark, on the way to Portobello. We say no more. 
They return about four, and, falling into the ranks of 
the church-going people, may be singled out, secure as 
they think themselves, by the characteristics we have 
described. But we must look back to the turners and 
the turner system of thirty years since—a class, of 
course, who were the gay young men of the time of 
Deacon Brodie. ? 

Suppose the High Street of Edinburgh, on a Sunday 
forenoon, about that period—a fine summer Sunday— 
the sun throwing a deep black shade on the south side 
of the street, and brilliantly illuminating the north 
side ; the bells of St Giles’s just beginning to stagger 
to a cessation; Dr Blair past in his gown; only a few 
decent citizens, with their wives and children, remain- 
ing unchurched; these evidently about to disappear 
off the street altogether. A small group of middle- 
aged respectable Lawnmarketeers, who have hitherto 
been standing at the Cross, as if intending to go into 
church themselves, begin to observe that the streets 

_ are getting so empty as to make ¢heir appearance a 
little conspicuous. When the bell ceases entirely, they 
start a little, as if taken by surprise, and, muttering 
something about being too late, psalms begun, and so 
forth, pull out their watches to see if they are exact 
with the town clock, cast a few affectedly careless 
glances around them, and then begin to sidle away in 
«diferent directions, some apparently towards the Tron, 
others towards St Giles’s. They never reach those 
places, however. They are absorbed in closes and 
Stairs upon the way. In about half an hour, if you 
were stationed about the Meadow Walk, or Brunts- 
field Links, you would see the same figures come 
oozing out at different exits from the town, and meet 
at the Golf-house, or at the Cage, or other place of ren- 
dezvous, and then proceed, in full band, in the direc- 
tion of Currie or the Hunter's, Tryste. About one 
o'clock, Mr J— L—— might be ie cooling it through 


* See Journal, No, 14. 


SATURDAY, 


| Straiton, in the midst of a slow procession of bellied | 


men, his hat and wig perhaps borne aloft on the end 
of his stick, and a myriad of flies buzzing and hum- 
ming in the shape of a pennon, from behind his shin- 
ing pow. Perhaps Captain B. , of the town-guard, 
is of the set; he has a brother a farmer about Wood- 
houselee ; and they intend to call there, and be treated 
.to a check of lamb, or something of that kind, with a 
glass of spirits and water, “for really the day is very 
warm.” The talk is of Sir Ralph Abercromby and 
General Brune, and the Duke of York and the Texel ; 
or, more interesting subject still, the last week’s pro- 
ceedings of the Edinburgh volunteers in the Links. 
These fat men, who not only sleep o’ nights, but al- 
most 0’ days too, are all serjeants and corporals in the 
regiment, though, of course, they employ real veteran 
serjeants to run about planting the little flags to march 
by, and other matters of duty; it being as much as 
they can do to go through the regular business of the 
drill. 

“*Pon my honour,” says one, ‘it was too bad of 
Justice Clerk Hope to keep us so long upon the ground 
on Thursday. Two mortal hours. I thought I should 
have fainted with the fatigue and the heat together. 
I declare, when we all rushed afterwards into the Golf- 
house to get a draught of porter, I think I drank a 
whole bottle before ever I felt the taste of it. It was 
all spent upon the mere aridity of the soil.” 


« 


“Tt was a terrible drill, indeed,” remarks another. 
“JT heard Lieutenant Beveridge himself say, that he 
never knew one so fatiguing; Captain Jardine was 
quite at a loss to know what his Lordship meant. 
That hopping body, , who was my rear rank 
man, tramped down the heel of my shoe at the begin- 
ning of the drill, and I had to march.all the time in 
that state: I thought I should have died of the pain 
of it.” 

“ But what do you think Lord Cathcart said of us,” 
asks another, ‘‘ after our last review ? Why, he said 
that with five hundred such troops he would not be 
afraid to meet the charge of three thousand French- 
men,” ; 


The turners do not countenance newfangled flashy 
houses of entertainment, which spring up by the way- 
side every now and then, and, after a year or two, 
sink again into another state of existence. They are 
attached to old, small, permanent thatched ale-houses, 
kept by decent widow-women, whose husbands perished 
many years ago by the shooting of quarries, or other 
accidents, and who were then set up “in a way of do- 
ing”? by subscription. With the snecks of the doors 
of such houses they are as familiar as with their own 
firesides. _ They enter the humble quiet abode, and in 
an easy friendly way step into the family apartment, 
where they find the widow compounding between God 
and Mammon (being unable to leave the house for 
church), by sitting in front of an extinct fire, with a 
large Bible open upon her knees, which she reads with 
one of the eyes of her spirit, while the other is cast 
backward and benward, in reflection upon a reckoning 
there in progress, 

“ Well, Mrs Simpson, how are you the day? Very 
warm weather. When did you hear from your son 
William ? And how is John getting on now ?” 

“ Oh, sir,” answers the widow, “ William’s still 
with the army in Holland ; but I heard frae him lately, 
and, thank Heaven, he keeps his health. John has 
been in the Hielands for mair than a year, and he’s 


* This was said by different officers of every militia regiment 
raised durmg the French war. It was a pickled phrase for review- 
days, and, we need not remark, had little reference to the real me- 
rit of any particular corps of which it was said, 


now gardener to Mr M‘Scandlish of Dronascandlish— 
some gait about Badenoch, I think they ca’ it.” 

“ Aud is your dochter Jean still in her place with 
Mr Smith, in Edinburgh ?” 

“ Ou ay, sir; and she has got an addition of ten 
shillings a-year to her wages.” ‘ 

After some chat of this kind, the result of a sincere 
interest which the Messrs Turners take in the affairs 
of the widow once a-week, some undertoned communi- 
cations pass amongst them—whispers, and mutter- 
ings, and unsyllabled sounds—concerning neither they 
nor any other body knows what, but which at last 
take shape and language—“ Ay, a little spirits and 
water ;” their minds, be it remarked, having been all 
alike made up upon the subject, without communica- 
tion, for the last two miles of the road, though nobody 
likes to pronounce the exact words till a certain trace 
of the general wish is mutually perceived through the 
hum of discussion. ‘“‘ Ay,” at last says one aloud, af- 
ter the sounds have been advancing gradually to speech 
for a quarter of a minute, “a little spirits and water.” 
The widow parades the desired liquor, which is no 
sooner set upon the table, than they begin with re- 
newed vehemence to wipe their dewy foreheads, and 
remark upon the heat of the day, although for a mi- 
nute or two previously they had intermitted that em- 
ployment. As there is only a single tumbler, one who 
assumes the office of high priest of the stoup, presents 
a little of the fluid to his neighbour, who says, how- 
ever, with a disinterested air and hurried tone, “ Be 
doing yoursel’, Mr » be doing yoursel’—I’m in 
nae hurry”—though in secret he is all the time ab- 
solutely burning to be at it; and then, taking up the 
water, he says, ‘ Tell me when to stop,” and so pours 
the proper modicum of that less generous fiuid upon 
the spirits already in the glass. ‘ Hech, that’s re- 
freshing !”? is the exclamation of each, as he sets down 
the empty rummer. “ We’ve had a long walk. I 
dinna ken the time when I was so thirsty before.” 
“ Good whisky that,” says one; ‘‘ Clemie’s Wells, I 
suppose.” “ A wee thocht of a goo,” * says another, 
“but good whisky.” ‘ I thought,” says a third, tast- 
ing a little of it raw, with a very knowing air, and 
a peculiar compression of the lips, and shutting of the 
eyes, “ I thought it had a kind o’ fook.+ Where dye 
get this, mistress?” ‘ Ou, I deal wi’ Mr Galloway, 
i the Bow-fit. We juist get ey the twa gallons as 
ither swa’s dune. He’s an eatro-o-rnar decent man, 
Mr Galloway.” They then enter into extensive con- 
versation with the widow about the improvements of 
the country-side, and the late deaths and marriages 
among the inhabitants. “‘ That’s a fine new gate Mor- 
tonha’ is building.” Or, ‘ that’s an excellent crop of 
beare behind the house, Mrs Simpson.”’ Or, “ Mrs H. 
of C. has had a son lately, I hear.” Or whatever else. 
The object is to keep up an apparently interested talk, 
or what Haggart would have styled gammon, for the 
landlady, till they are fully gratified with liquor. Af- 
terwards they stroll back to town in a cool light way, 
with their sticks at the advance, and their lapels 
drifting far over their shoulders in the wind. 


Sometimes turners are very much annoyed by the 
weather. At setting out, they are by no means criti- 
cal about the sky. They hope for good weather so 
fondly, that they will hardly permit themselves to 
suppose that it can be any thing but fair. If either 
the sky, however, is overcast, or a few straggling 
drops from some passing cloud are felt upon the 
cheeks, then is it curious to observe how they coax, 
as it were, the powers of the air, and extract, like true 


* Gout—Fr, taste. 
+ This word, we suspect, is beyond even Dr Jamieson, 
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hilosophers, good out of evil. “ A little dull, I 
think: clouds high, though.” “ Draw to heat, I 
think.” Likely clear up about twelve o’clock.” 
“Only a few drops:-good to lay the dust.” “ Too 
much wind to be much rain.” “A little rain do much 
good: help to lay the wind.” Sometimes it is “the 
rain to lay the wind;” sometimes “ the wind to lay 
the rain:” but there is always some consolation—al- 
ways some refuge. If the rain come seriously on 
when they are, perhaps, one mile out of town, ‘ Oh, 
never mind; soon be at Mrs Thomson’s.”” Some- 
times, however, a traitor to the cause of turning re- 
marks, as he contemplates the soaking of his clothes, 
“It would have been better, perhaps, if we had been 
all at church yet;’’ a sentiment that falls upon the 
poor company like ten additional bucketfuls. An. 
other, however, chancing to look up, says, cheerfully, 
“ Clearing in the west! We'll have a fine day yet.” 
When, again, all is joy; and Mrs Thomson’s door is 
passed—that not being “the house.” ‘A mere skiff, 
after all: nothing to speak of. The folk at Penny- 
cuik are getting it, though.” “ There’s a rainbow— 
it’s all off—down with the umbrellas.” 

There is a certain class of turners, who have a par- 
ticular penchané for Leith Pier, as the object and goal 
of a walk. ‘A turn to the end of Leith Pier” used 
to be a nice neat thing, just sufficient to give.a keener 
relish for the jigot of mutton done to a turn at home, 
and to be partaken of at five. They used to drop 
down Leith Walk, or the Easter Road, at the rate of 
two knots and a half in the hour; and when they had 
reached the end of the pier, they would stand listlessly 
for a quarter of an hour, gazing over the parapet, and 
‘casting their minds, as it were, abroad upon the 
waters. This has long been a favourite walk, we sus- 
pect, among the turners; for we observe that in the 
acts passed in the reign of King William against Sab- 
bath-breaking, the Castlehill, the King’s Park, and 
Leith Pier, ave the promenades particularly pointed 
out as most frequented by the public. Judge, then, 
how. the race and order of turners have felt of late at 
seeing the end of the pier—or what had been the end 
from time immemorial—converted into a middle, by 
the elongation of the mole towards the Martello 


Tower! Was not that a matter for despair? A friend, | 
who enters fully into the feelings and associations of | 
“‘ the turners,”’ is of belief that they have not yet ac- | 
knowledged the wooden addition as a part of the pier | 


proper; just as some stately old government of the 
east of Europe might refuse to sanction a new-set-up 


country made out of a province in the west, and which | 
They cannot | 


pretended to have a king of its own. 
away with this unseemly upstart thing, or piece of 


work, which has disturbed their souls with new and | 


untoward ideas. In short, the novelty of the length- 
ened pier has destroyed all their comfort in this walk ; 
and while the managers of the work are congratulat- 
ing themselves and the public on its advantages for 
the harbour, they little think how much mischief it 
has occasioned-among the TURNERS. 


[The English and provincial reader will, it is hoped, make some 
allowance for the locality of this article: there is little reason to 
deubt that corresponding characters are to be found standing in the 
same relation to corresponding places in and about every large town 
in the empire. The Editors at the same time hope that the bur- 
lesque which lurks at the bottom of the article will be obvious 


enough to satisfy those who consider the trespasses of the turners | 


in their more serious light.) 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON HISTORY. 
THE JEWS. 
Tnoucu there were nearly as great a variety of na- 


tions in ancieut times as in the present, there were | 
much fewer who practised the art of reading and | 


writing; hence the very names of most of them are 
forgotten, and what we know of the rest is derived 
only from the records which three celebrated nations 
have left of their own neighbourhoods, or of the places 
visited by their armies or merchants. The countries 
occupied by these three nations, the Hebrews, Greeks, 


and Romans (independent. of that of the Egyptians, | 


already noticed), lay at different points along the 
shores of an inland sea, and were neither large nor 
far removed from each other. When we look on the 
coast of the Mediterranean, at the places where they 
dwelt, we wonder that our whole knowledge of the 


world for four thousand years should be derived only | 
from the inhabitants of such inconsiderable spots. 


But it was in these spots only that means were in 
practice for transmitting the kuowledge acquired in 
one age to the people of another. Over all the rest of 
the world, when a generation pasSed away, its labours 
and knowledge passed away with it: the knowledge 
of every man, however much he had done or learned, 
died when he died, and was lost to his successors ; 
hence the bulk of the people of antiquity never rose 
above the situation of savages. Among some of them 
there were indeed certain imperfect modes of writing ; 
but on account of their clumsiness, these took so much 
time to acquire even in their imperfections, that they 
could only be learned by a few, such as the priests, and 
avere never diffused among the people. This was the 
case in Egypt, and, it is supposed, also in Persia and 
Chaldea, in all which countries, relics of some lame 
attempts at the use of letters are found on stones, and 
rocks, and in tombs; but they contain, as far as they 
can be unriddled, only names, and circumstances serv- 
ing for dates, which would be utterly unintelligible 
without the light thrown on them by the writings of 
the three nations we have mentioned. The Egyptians 
had made considerable progress in some arts, such as 
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painting, building, and statuary ; but every thing was 
learned by direct instruction from one man to another, 
almost in the manner of apprenticeship; and their 
marks used for writing were quite insufficient for com- 
municating specific instruction on any subject. Hence 
we know nothing of their history but what is learned 
from the Hebrews and Greeks, whose writings are some- 
times dimly illustrated bv monuments and dubious in- 
scriptions found in Egypt itself, With regard to all 
the other nations of antiquity, it is the same; what 
even is known concerning them is known only from 
the books of the three nations we have mentioned. 
Without these the whole world, for four thousand 
years, would have been to us as if it had never been ; 
and concerning every people whom they have not men- 
tioned (with a few exceptions), it is so now. We know 
nothing of them, not even of their existence; whole 
nations lived, flourished, and became extinct ; tongues 
and languages were formed, changed, and lost during 
several thousand years, without one step of the process 
having reached our ears ; solely because they were be- 
yond that circle which was known to the only nations 
who were acquainted with the art of writing. In the 
continent of North America there are now and then 
found relics of a people more civilized than any who 
have lived there for many ages; fortifications, it is 
said, have been discovered, which could only have been 
planned by some degree of science ; and tools of excel- 
lent quality have been found in certain gold mines re- 
cently opened in Virginia; all of which are traces of 
the existence of a race of men now forgotten, and of 
whom the very name has perished ; it seems like be- 
lieving in a mystery to credit even their very exist- 
ence. Wet, had it not been for the solitary writings 
of the Hebrews, a like darkness would have overspread 
the memory of all the nations of our own continent.for 
the first two thousand years of its existence; the 
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Greeks rescued it from oblivion for the next thousand ; | 


and the Romans only were added for another thousand, 
to preserve the memory of its nations from perishing. 
The Hebrews are the most ancient of these ‘‘ People 


of the Book,” and were descended from an Arabian | 


shepherd of the name of Abraham, whose grandson, 
Jacob, and his children, emigrated into Egypt, where 
they settled, and became a numerous, though distinct, 
people. 


In their adopted country they received the | 


name “ Hebrew,” or ‘‘ Foreigners,” and were at the | 
beginning treated with much kindness, and had pecu- | 


liar privileges, especially while under the protection 


of Joseph, who, as described in Scripture, was the ori- | 


ginal cause of their migration. Agreeable to ancient 
patriarchal usages, the sons of Jacob became the heads 


of separate tribes, or clans, yet all adhering together | 


ina general union of interests. From an early pe- 


riod, the descendants of Abraham, as we’ are told in | 


the inspired writings, were selected by the Almighty 
for the purpose of establishing a religion much more 
pure than any prevalent in the ancient world, and 


| intended as a typical precursor of that still purer faith 
This is a | 


which all civilized nations now profess. 
most extraordinary fact in the history of the Hebrews, 


who, be it well remembered, were, from whatever | 


cause, the only people in the early ages who had any 
conception of the nature and attributes of the true and 
unseen Gon. 


The rapid increase of the Hebrews in Egypt soon 


| excited the jealousy of the masters of the country ; and, 


from being in high favour, their tribes gradually fell un- | 
der the lash of power, and came to be treated as public | 


slaves. From the description of their situation, which is 
given in Genesis, and the affecting allusions to it after- 


wards in different passages of the Psalms, it appears | 
that their tyrannical masters viewed them with the same | 


kind of hatred, contempt, and fear, which are now in- 
spired by the negroes in the southern States of America, 
and by slaves, indeed, inevery country. Theirsufferings 
were at last avenged by a direct interposition of Provi- 
dence, which visited their oppressors with successive 


plagues, storm, vermin, and pestilence, till every liv- | 


ing and growing thing in the land of Egypt was threat- 
ened with destruction ; and the selfish rulers of the 
country were at last constrained by terror to release 
their injured bondsmen. The God-of their fathers 
brought the Hebrews out of Ngypt with a high hand 
and an outstretched arm; a branch of the Red Sea 


was dried up in order to aid their departure ; and the | 
Egyptians, who attempted to pursue them, were over- | 


whelmed in the returning waters. 


Even during their | 


sojourn in the ‘house of bondage,” the Hebrews seem | 
to have cultivated a national learning, which rendered | 
them superior to their taskmasters ; for though Moses, | 
their leader, had been trained in all the wisdom of the | 


Egyptians, he was obliged to have recourse to the elo- 
quence of his brother Aaron, the Levite (who had been 
educated after the manner of the Hebrews), on any oc- 
casion where it became necessary to speak in public. 
The acquaintance with writing, besides, which is shown 
in the transactions of the Hebrew leaders, immediately 
on their taking command of their countrymen, is a 
feature not to be traced in any relics we have of Egyp- 
tian knowledge ; the latter people seem to have paid 
more attention to the arts of life, which their wealth 
gave them the means and inducement to cultivate ; 
while the Hebrews, who were poor and oppressed, 
sought relief in the recollection of an ancestry of whom 
they had just reason to be proud, and cultivated the use 
of letters, that they might be enabled to cherish their 
fame. One of the tribes was early set. apart for sacred 
duties, and for preserving the records of their nation ; 
and their history is therefore complete and authentic, 


shedding a steady light on all the first ages of the 
world. 

After crossing the Red Sea (before Christ 1490), 
the Hebrews passed into a desert country, parched, 
rocky, and barren, with the purpose of journeying 
through it, to take possession of the fertile land which 
lay onwards to the north-west. In this sandy and 
trackless wilderness, their multitudes could neither 
have traced their way nor procured subsistence, with- 
out a continual miracle—the hand of God brought for 
them rivers of water out of the flinty rock; rained 
manna, or bread, from heaven; and gave a pillar of 


“cloud to direct their journeys through the day, and a 


pillar of fire by night. He delivered the tables of a 
moral law to Moses, their leader; and gave out a set 
of regulations for the ceremonies of worship, the esta- 
blishment of a separate order devoted to religion and 
learning, and for the civil government of the nation. 
They had thus a regular polity and written laws, when 
most other countries of the world knew only the law 
of the sword, or of savage animal superiority. 

The country which was allotted as a settlement to 
this people was at that time oecupied by many nume, 
rous and warlike tribes, who had grown strong in its 
fertile plains and vallies; and the generation of the 
Hebrews, whose spirits had been tamed by the bondags 
of Egypt, was too timid to be willing to encounter such 
enemies. Their want of confidence in the arm which 
had hitherto protected them was punished by a so- 
journ in the wilderness of forty years, till the whole 
of that generation had died, and left their bones in 
the deserts. . 

The contest of their successors with the Canaanites, 
the inhabitants of the country which they were to oc- 
cupy, was not of long duration, They defeated them 
one after another in rapid succession ; and the alarm 
which had deterred their fathers from making the at- 
tack was now transferred to their enemies, who feared 
it. The old Israelites had said in the desert, “ we are 
in our own sight as grasshoppers, before these sons of 
Anak; hath the Lord brought us out of the land of 
Egypt to fall by the sword of this people?” But the 
new generation had a firmer confidence in the help 
which was promised them; and it was now the turn 
of their foes to shrink, insomuch that “their hearts 
melted, neither was their spirit in them any more, be- 
cause of the children of Israel.” (Before Christ 1450.) 

The Book of Judges exhibits the Hebrews in pos- 
session of the Promised Land, but often forgetful in 
their prosperity of the God who had guided them 
through their sufferings. To punish their ingratitude, 
and remind them of their dependence on Heaven, they 
were obliged to maintain a continual struggle with the 
nations who surrounded them, for the fertile country 
which they occupied. They were at this time divided 
into two or three separate governments, each of which 
had at times a different judge, and sometimes fell 
separately under the arm of some powerful enemy. 
The instances of generous patriotism, of bravery, and 
of devout confidence in the God of their fathers, which 
are shown in the acts of sevéral of the judges, rend 
the record of their history one of the most interestin 
and romantic in the earth. Yet they were often re- 
duced to the greatest distress. ‘‘ Because of the Mi- 
dianites,’’ it is said, “ the Children of Israel made 
them dens in the mountains, caves, and strongholds ; 
and when Israel had sown, the people of the east 
came up avainst them, and destroyed the increase of 
the earth, till they left no’ sustenance for Israel, 
neither sheep, nor ox, nor ass—for they came up as 
the grasshoppers for multitude; and the Children of 
Israel cried to the Lord.’ From these calamities they 
were at times delivered by the devotion of some pas- 
toral soldier among their tribes. Their songs of re- 
joicing on such occasions still.more pathetically teil 
the disturbed state of the country, and present the 
troubles “of its inhabitants for three hundred years 
(before Christ 1427 to 1112), while they formed a re. 
public under their judges; but it is also a picture of 
the whole earth at that period : the Hebrews only bore 
a share of calamities which fell much more severely 
upon others, in an age when regular government was 
unknown. It says much for this people, that in the 
midst of such a scene of unrest, they continued still to 
cultivate letters: The beautiful simplicity of the nar- 
ratives given concerning the heroes of their country is 
not to be equalled in any other remains of antiquity. 


The epoch of kings succeeded that of judges. The 
reign of Saul, their first monarch, though the people 
were stronger by being united, was gloomy and 
troubled. David, who succeeded, was a soldier and a 
conqueror. He rendered the Hebrews formidable to 
the whole of their enemies, and gave them a regular 
and defensible position, expelling their old antagonists 
from every part of the country. He left an empire 
peaceful, respected, and strong ; and, what was of as 
much importance; he selected from among his sons a 
successor who was able to improve all these advan- 
tages, and to add to the progress which his country- 
men had already made in prosperity. Under Solo- 
mon, the name of the Hebrew government being able 
to protect its subjects in other countries, the people 
and their king began to employ themselves in com- 
merce. Their trade was at first engrafted on that of 
Tyre, a people speaking a similar language with them. 
selves, and like them, too (though certainly to a 
smaller degree), acquainted with the art of writing. 
The commerce of the time of Solomon is the only por- 
tion of that part of the history of the Jews which is 
noticed in sacred writ, but there is no reason to sup- 
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pose that after his day it was discontinued. It was, 
perhaps, no longer a matter of state; but the wealth 
of the country (which exposed it to continual pillage), 
and the number of prosperous Hebrews who were 
found in all parts of the earth (it would be idle to say 
that these were all brought away as captives), render 
it probable that, from the splendid reign of this mo- 
narch, they always continued to be addicted to com- 
merce. It is indeed likely that they had heen so be- 
fore his reign, and that Solomon merely took com- 
merce under the protection of the state; for there is 
no instance on record of any monarch all at once, and 
successfully, creating a national trade. However this 
may be, a greater contrast cannot be imagined than 
between the. troubles of the time of the judges (only 
one hundred years before), and the peace, security, 
and enjoyment of this reign. “And the king made 
silver to be in Jerusalem as stones; and cedars made 
he to be as sycamore trees that are in the vale for 
abundance: and Judah and Israel were many; as the 
sand which is by the sea-shore for multitude, eating, 
and drinking, and making merry.” The riches la- 
vished upon the temple, which was erected in his 
time, are still the wonder of the east and west » and 
though the building itsélf may now be rivalled in ex- 
tent by many of our parish churches, yet the, gold, 
ivory, and other precious materials employed in its 
decoration, indicate a wealth which ust, at that 
time, have been without a parallel. Both Solomon 
and David, his father, were men accomplished in 
learning, as well as in the arts of government; and 
the writings which they have left, it they show their 
own abilities, indicate not less a great attention to the 
cultivation of knowledge among the rest of the He- 
brews. That nation could neither have reared such 
men, nor treasured up their productions, had there 
not been many among them well qualified to relish, 
and even to imitate, such efforts. We do not here 
allude to the inspiration of these writings ; it is merely 
to their poetical beauties, and to the profound and 


/ calm knowledge of mankind with which they abound, 


“beyond all Greek, beyond all Roman fame.” It is 
vain to look in all the long list of the kings of other 
nations for two such names as David and Solomon. 
after the death of Solomon, the country fell into 
the same divisions which had weakened it in the time 
of the judges. Each of the districts of North and 
South Israel were under a separate king, and they 
were exposed both to the attacks of their enemies and 
to quarrels with each other. Their history is a suc- 
cession of agitating conflicts for independence, and of 
unexpected and remarkable deliverances, of a similar 
nature to those of the earlier period, and they continued 
for about the same length of time (380 years) ; but they 
are marked by fewer of those traits of heroic devotion 
which distinguished the epoch of the judges. The back- 
slidings,,errors, and misgovernment of their kings, is 
the chief and painful subject which is presented to us ; 
and though these are relieved at times by the appear- 
ance of such monarchs as Josiah, Jehoshaphat, and He- 
_zekiah, yet the whole history of this period is overcast 
with the gloominess of progressive decline. By far the 
most delightful parts of it are those which relate to the 
lives of the Prophets, who were raised up at intervals 
to warn the nation and its rulers of the fate which 
they incurred by forsaking the religion of their fa- 
thers. These inspired men sometimes sprung up from 
‘among the humblest: classes of the community: one 
from “the herdsmen of Tekoa,” another from “ plough- 
ing with twelve yoke of oxen ;’’ several were of the 
priestly order, and one (Isaiah) is said to have been of 
royal lineage; but the works of all are marked with 
the same sacredness, force, and authority.. They re- 
prehend their countrymen, inthe most eloquent strains, 
at one time for their idolatry, and at another for their 
hypocrisy ; and their indignation is expressed with the 
same freedom and dignity against the vices of the high- 
est and the lowest. It has become fashionable to trace 
the free spirit of our national tone of thinking to the 
historians and orators of Greece and Rome, which are 
taught in our schools ; but any one who looks into the 
writings of the Hebrew prophets, and sees the bold- 
ness and energy with which the humblest of them 
threatens the nobles and princes of his country, or 
chastises the vices of the nation around him, will re- 
mark the pedantry of seeking, in volumes known only 
to the learned, for an effect which may be traced to 
books whose strong and pathetic eloquence has long 
swayed the affections of every peasant of the country. 
There is no subtlety of reasoning, no sporting with 
ambiguities, in these writings; every thing is bold, 
decided, and powerful, appealing to great principles, 
and marked with high and energetic feelings. What 
a film of fancy-work are the metaphysical ingenuities 
of Plato, compared with the firm, broad, and uncom- 
promising morality, the mild domestic charities, taught 
in the books of Psalms and Proverbs, or the pathetic 
and indignant remonstrances of the Prophets against 
the backslidings of-the “daughter of their people !” 
At the end of the epoch of the kings (about 600 
years before Christ), the land of Israel was-swept by 
several powerful invaders, who carried off many thou- 
sands of the people into captivity. Little is known of 
_the fate of those of the northern district, who are some- 
times supposed to have been carried to India, some- 
times to Tartary ; but there are many interesting no- 
tices of the captives of Judah. They were carried to 
Babylon, a flat country interseeted by rivers,. to the 
eastward of their own. Here they seem to have been 
treated with kindness, and many of them ever arrived 
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at wealth and distinction. Nothing, however, could 
overcome their regret at being torn from the country 
of their ancestors—a feeling which is expressed with 
unrivalled beauty in the 137th Psalm, where the He- 
brew captive looks back mournfully to the mountains 
and brooks of Judah, as he hangs his harp on the wil- 
lows by the sluggish Euphrates, and refuses, with 
sorrow and scorn, to gratify his conquerors by sing- 
ing the celebrated songs of his country in a strange 
land. It is a farther proof of what we have said of 
the general intelligence and education of the Jews, 
that all the conquerors who carried them off granted 
them high privileges in their new countries. Alex- 
aiider, it is said, made them equal with his own Mace- 
donians in the city which he founded ; Ptolemy con- 
ferred on them similar privileges. We find one cele- 
brated man of their nation (Daniel) chief minister of 
two successive monarchies. Hebrew generals more 
than once commanded the armies of Egypt; and the 
scattered notices of history present to us many of them 
in other public situations of importance and trust. 

After 70 years (during which there is little account of 
the people who were left in the country), permission was 
given to some of the chief Hebrews of the captivity to re- 
turn with their people to Judea, and to establish there 
a government, conducted by their own countrymen, 
under the protection of the Persians. They were also 
allowed to rebuild the temple. Many families returned 
accordingly; and the Hebrews from this period enjoyed, 
as tributaries of this powerful monarchy, a long peace 
of about 220 years, during which their country seems 
to have been quiet and prosperous. About 187 years 
before Christ, in consequence of their becoming in- 
volved in the quarrels of neighbouring powers, they 
were obliged to maintain’a series of struggles in behalf 
both of their religious and national independence, 
more fierce and prolonged than we read of in almost 
any other nation. We are accustomed to admire 
the gallantry and perseverance of Wallace and of 
William Tell in behalf of their country; but Judas 
Maccabeus surpassed both, and with more brilliant suc- 
cess. The actions of one family of Jewish priests, be- 
longing to a town (Modin) of which the very site is 
unknown, might dignify the scutcheons of a whole 
aristocracy. Under them the Hebrews were again, 
for three reigns, an independent. and even a powerful 
people. 

The empire of the Romans was now extending it- 
self to the east; and that power being called in to aid 
the Hebrews on one occasion (about 70 years before 
Christ), seized the opportunity to establish its influence 
among them permanently. Their kings, the three 
Herods, and their other rulers, were now dependants 
of the emperor, and their ‘country the tributary of 
Rome. But they were by this time a people scattered 
over the whole earth; their captivities and emigra- 
tions had taken them abroad, and their intelligence or 
knowledge had rendered them prosperous; so that, 
when, about 70 years after our Saviour’s birth, those 
who remained at home engaged in a rebellion against 
the Romans, and were slain in tens and hundreds of 
thousands at the capture of Jerusalem, the misfor- 
tune had no more effect in extinguishing the Jewish 
name than it would have now. 

As in the case of Egypt, already detailed, the coun- 
try of the Jews, now known chiefly by the name of 
Palestine, became a conquest of the Saracens, a half- 
civilized Arabian people, and the professors of Maho- 
medanism. Since that event it has been the seat of 
barbaric ignorance, and been little visited. Of the 
Jews themselves, few are found in their ancient ter- 
ritory, the nation being scattered over the face of the 
whole earth, yet in its misfortunes maintaining an in- 
dividuality so surprising as to be almost miraculous, 
and as if designed, according to the prophecies of the 
sacred writers, to be at some period restored to the be- 
loved Zion from which it has been banished. 


* HUNTING ADVENTURES. 
Tue following anecdote is abridged from that clever 
periodical, the Monthly Magazine, of March 1831, 
where it is given upon the authority of a Danish 
writer. Whether true or not, it possesses a power and 
force of description altogether its own :— 
About three years since, after a short residence in 


Mexico, I embarked for Guayaquil, in order to visit 


from thence the celebrated mountains of Quito. On 
arriving at Guayaquil, I found there two travellers, 
who were preparing to take the same route. These 
were Captain Wharton, an English naval officer, and 
a young midshipman, named Lincoln. The frigate 
which Wharton commanded had suffered considerably 
in her voyage through the South Seas; and as it was 
now undergoing the necessary repairs, Wharton re- 
solved to devote some of his leisure time to visiting 
the forests and mountains of Quito. It was quickly 
agreed that we should make the journey together. [ 
found Wharton a frank and open-hearted man; and 
his young favourite, Lincoln, a youth of eighteen, had 
a handsome sun-burnt countenance, with an expres- 
sion of determined bravery. 

We set out on a fine clear morning, attended by my 
huntsman, Frank, and two Indians as guides. On 
beginning to ascend the mountain, the scenery became 
more enchanting at every step. The mighty Andes, 
like a vast amphitheatre, covered to their summits 
with gigantic forests, towered aloft; the snow-crested 
Chimborazo reared its proud front; the terrific Coto- 
paxi sent forth volumes of smoke and flame; and in- 


! more secure. asylum. 


numerable other mountains, branching from the far- 
spreading Cordilleras, faded away in the distance. 
With an involuntary shudder I entered the narrow 
path that leads into the magnificent forest. The 
monkeys leaped from branch to branch ; the paroquets 
chattered incessantly; and the eagles, from amidst 
the tall cypresses where they had built their nests, sent 
down a wild cry. The farther we advanced, new ob- 
jects presented themselves on every side: the stately 
palms, with their broad sword-like leaves; the singu- 
lar soap-tree; the splendid mongolia; the tall wax- 
tree, and the evergreen-oak, reared themselves proudly 
over the orange groves, with whose fragrance was 
blended the aromatic perfume of the vanilla. 

Towards evening, our guides began to quicken their 
pace, and we hastened after them. *In a short time 
they uttered a shout of joy, of which we quickly dis- 
covered the cause. By the light of a large fire, which 
was kindled in an open space of the forest, we descried 
a little Indian village, consisting of several huts 
erected on trunks of trees, and to which were ap- 
pended ladders of reeds. ‘The Indian who was em- 
ployed in replenishing the fire, answered the cry of 
our guides in a similar tone; and, after a short con- 
ference, we were conducted into one of the huts, where 
we passed the night. 

Early in the morning we again resumed our way 
through the deep shade of the forest, and in due time 
stopped to enjoy a repast under a broad-leaved palm. 

We then continued to wind round Chimborazo’s 
wide base; but its snowy head no longer shone above 
us in clear brilliancy, for a dense fog was gradually 
gathering round it. Our guides looked anxigusly to- 
wards it, and announced their apprehensions of a 
violent storm. We soon found that their fears. were 
well-founded. The fog rapidly covered and obscured 
the whole of the mountain; the atmosphere was suf- 
focating, and yet so humid, that the steel-work of our 
watches was covered with rust, and the watches stopt. 
The river beside which we were travelling rushed 
down with still greater impetuosity; and from the 
clefts of the rocks which lay on the left of our path, 
were suddenly precipitated small rivulets, that*bore 
the roots of trees, and innumerable serpents, along 
with them. These rivulets often came down so sud- 
denly and so violently, that we had great difficulty in 
preserving our footing. The thunder at length began 
to roll, and resounded through the mountainous passes. 
Then came the lightning, flash following flash—above, 
around, beneath—everywhere a sheet of fire. We 
sought a temporary shelter in a cleft of the rocks, 
whilst one of our guides hastened forward to seek a 
In a short time he returned ; 
he had discovered a spacious cavern. We proceeded 
thither immediately, and with great difficulty, and not 
a little danger, at last got into it. 

The noise and raging of the storm continued with 
so much violence, that we could not hear the sound of 
our own voices. I had placed myself near the en- 
trance of the cave, and could observe, through the 
opening, which was straight and narrow, the singular 
scene without. The highest cedar-trees were struck 
down, or bent like reeds; monkeys and_ parrots lay 
strewed upon the ground, killed by the falling branches; 
the water had collected in the path we had just passed, 
and hurried along it like a mountain stream. When 
the storm had somewhat abated, our guides ventured _ 
3ut in order to ascertain if it were possible to continne 
our journey. The cave in which we had takén-refuge™ 
was so extremely dark, that, if we moved-a-few paces 
from the entrance, we could not see an i#eh before us ; 
and we were debating as to the propriety of leaving it 
even before the Indians came back, when we suddenly 
heard a singular groaning or growling in the farther 
end of the cavern, which instantly fixed all our atten- 
tion. Wharton and myself listened anxiously; but 
our daring and inconsiderate young friend, Lincoln, 
together with my huutsman, crept about upon their 
hands and knees, and endeavoured to discover, by 
groping, from whence the sound proceeded. They 
had not advanced far into the cavern, before we heard 
them utter an exclamation of surprise; and they re- 
turned to us, each carrying in his arms an animal 
singularly marked, and about the size of a cat, seem- 
ingly of great strength and power. Wharton had 
scarcely glanced at them, when he exclaimed in con- 
sternation, ‘Good God! we have come into the den 
of ——.” He was interrupted by a fearful cry of dis- 
may from our guides, who came rushing precipitately 
towards us, erying ont, “A tiger! a tiger !”—and, 
at the same time, with extraordinary rapidity, they 
climbed up a cedar-tree which stood at the entrance 
of the cave, and hid themselves among the branches. 

After the first sensation of horror and surprise, 
which rendered me motionless for a moment, had sub- 
sided, I grasped my fire-arms. Wharton had already 
regained his composure and self-possession ; and he 
called to us to assist him instantly in blocking up the 
mouth of the cave with an immense stone, which for- 
tunately lay near it. The sense of approaching dan- 
ger augmented our strength; for we now distinctly 
heard the growl of the epee animal, and we were 
lost beyond redemption if it reached the entrance be- 
fore we could get it closed. Ere this was done, we 
could distinctly see the tiger bounding towards the 
spot, and stooping in order to creep into his den by 
the narrow opening. At this fearful moment our 
exertions were successful, and the great stone kept 
the wild beast at bay. There was a small’open space, 
however. left between the top of the entrance and th¢ 
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stone, through which we could see the head of the ani- 
mal, illuminated by its glowing eyes, which it rolled, 
glaring with fury, upon us. Its frightful roaring, too, 
penetrated to the depths of the cavern, and was an- 
swered by the hoarse growling of the cubs, which 
Lincoln and Frank had now tossed from them. Our 
ferocious enemy attempted first to remove the stone with 
his powerful claws, and then to push it with his head 
irom its place; and these efforts proving abortive, 
served only to increase his wrath. He uttered a fright- 
ful howl, and his flaming eyes darted light into the 
darkness of our retreat. 

“ Now is the time to fire at him!” said Wharton, 
with his usual calmness; ‘‘ aim at his eyes; the ball 
will go through his brain, and we shall then have a 
chance to get rid of him.” 

Frank seized his double-barrelled gun, and Lincoln 
his pistols. The former placed the muzzle within a 
few inches of the tiger, and Lincoln did the same. At 
Wharton’s command they both drew the triggers at 
the same moment, but no shot followed. The tiger, 
who seemed aware that the flash indicated an attack 
upon him, sprang, growling, from the entrance, but, 
feeling himself unhurt, immediately turned back again, 
and stationed himself in his former place. The powder 
in both pieces was wet; they therefore proceeded to 
draw the useless loading, whilst Wharton and myself 
hastened to seek our powder-flask. It was so ex- 
tremely dark that we were obliged to grope about the 
cave; and at last, coming in contact with the cubs, we 
heard a rustling noise, as if they were playing with 
some metal substance, which we soon discovered was 
the canister we were looking for. Most unfortunately, 
however, the animals had pushed off the lid with their 
claws, and the powder had been strewed over the damp 
earth, and rendered entirely useless. This discovery 
excited the greatest consternation. 

“ All is over now,” said Wharton; “ we have only 
to choose whether we’shall die of hunger, or open the 
entrance to the blood-thirsty monster without, and. so 
make a quicker end of the matter.” 

So saying, he placed himself close behind the stone 
which for the moment defended us, and looked un- 
dauntedly upon the lightning eyes of the tiger. Lin- 
coln raved and swore; and Frank took a piece of strong 
vord from his pocket, and hastened to the farther end 
_ of the cave, I knew not with what design. We soon, 
however, heard a low stifled groaning; and the tiger, 
who heard it also, became more restless and disturbed 
than ever. He went backwards and forwards before 
the entrance of the cave in the mos¢ wild and impe- 
tnous manner, then stood still, and, stretching out his 
neck in the direction of the forest, broke forth into a 
deafening howl. Our two Indian guides took advan- 
tage of this opportunity to discharge several arrows 
from the tree. He was struck more than once; but 
the light weapons bounded back harmless from his 
thick skin. Atlength, however, one of them struck 
him near the eye, and the arrow remained sticking in 
the wound. He now broke anew into the wildest fury, 
sprang at the tree, and tore it with his claws. But 
having at length succeeded in getting rid of the arrow, 
he became more calm, and laid himself down as before, 
in front of the cave. 

Frank now returned from the lower end of the den, 
and a glance shewed us what he had been doing. He 
had strangled the two cubs ; and before we wexze aware 
of his intention; he threw them through the opening 
to the tiger. No sooner did the animal perceive them 
than he gazed earnestly upon them, and began to ex- 
amine them closely, turning them cautiously from side 
to side. A's soon as he became aware that they were 
dead, he uttered so piercing a how] of sorrow, that we 
were obliged to put our hands to our ears. When I 
censured my huntsman for the rashness and cruelty of 
the action, I perceived, by his blunt and abrupt answers, 
that he also had lost all hope of rescue, and with it all 
sense of the ties between master and servant. 

The thunder had now ceased, and the storm had 
sunk to a gentle gale; we could hear the songs of birds 
in the neighbouring forest, and the sun was streaming 
among the branches. The contrast only made our 
situation the more horrible. The tiger had laid him- 
self down beside his whelps. He was a beautiful ani- 
mal, of great size and strength, and his limbs being 
stretched out at their full length, displayed his im- 
mense power of muscle. All at once another roar was 
heard at a distance, and the tiger immediately rose 
and answered it with a mournful howl. At the same 
instant our Indians uttered a shriek, which announced 
that some new danger threatened us. A few moments 
eonfirmed our worst fears, for another figer, not quite 
so large as the furmer, came rapidly towards the spot 
where we were. “ This enemy will prove more cruel 
than the other,” said Wharton, “for this is the fe- 
inale, and she knows no pity for those who deprive her 
of her young.” 

The howls which the tigress gave, when she had ex- 
amined the bodies of her cubs, surpassed every con- 
ception of the horrible that can be formed; and the 
tiger mingled his mournful cries with her’s, Suddenly 
her roaring was lowered to a hoarse growling, and we 
saw her anxiously stretch out her head, extend her 
nostrils, and look round, as if in search of the mur- 


derers of her young. Her eyes quickly fell upon us,, 


and she made a spring forward with the-intention of 
penetrating to our place of safety. Perhaps she might 
have been enabled by her immense strength to push 
-away the stone, had we not, with all our united power, 
held it against her. 
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When sho found that all her et-. 


forts were fruitless, she approached the tiger, who lay 
stretched out beside his cubs, and he rose and joined 
in her hollow roaring. They stood together for a few 
moments as if in consultation, and then suddenly went 


off at a rapid pace, and disappeared from our sight. | 


Their howling died away in the distance, and then 
entirely ceased. We now began to entertain better 
hopes of ‘our condition ; but Wharton shook his head 
—‘Do not flatter yourselves,” said he, “with the be- 
lief that these animals will let us escape out of their 
sight till they have had their revenge. The hours we 
have to live are numbered.” 

Nevertheless, there still appeared a chance of our 
rescue, for, to our surprise, we saw both our Indians 
standing before the entrance, and heard them call to 
us to seize the only possibility of flight, for that the 
tigers had gone round the height, possibly to seek an- 
other inlet to the cave. In the greatest haste the stone 
was pushed aside, and we stepped forth from what we had 
considered a living grave. Wharton was the last who 
left it; he was unwilling to lose his double-barrelled 
gun, and’stopped to take it up; the rest of us thought 
only of making our escape. We now heard once more 
the roaring of the tigers, though at a distance; and 
following the example of our guides, we precipitately 
struck into a side path. From the number of roots 
and branches of trees with which the storm had strew- 
ed our way, and the slipperiness of the road, our flight 
was slow and difficult. 

We had proceeded thus for about a quarter of an 
hour, when we found that our way led along the edge 
of a rocky cliff with innumerable fissures. We had 
just entered upon it, when suddenly the Indians, who 
were before us, uttered one of their piercing shrieks, 
and we immediately became aware that the tigers were 
in pursuit of us. Urged by despair, we rushed to- 
wards one of the breaks or gulfs in our way, over 
which was thrown a bridge of reeds, that sprung up 
and down at every step, and could be trod with safety 
by the light foot of the Indians alone. Deep in the 
hollow below rushed an impetuous stream, and a 
thousand pointed and jagged rocks threatened de- 
struction on every side. Lincoln, my huntsman, and 
myself, passed over the chasm in safety ; but Wharton 
was still in the middle of the waving bridge, and en- 
deavouring to steady himself, when both the tigers 
were seen to issue from the adjoining forest; and the 
moment they descried us they bounded towards us 
with dreadful roarings. Meanwhile Wharton had 
nearly gained the safe side of the gulf, and we were 
all clambering up the rocky cliff except Lincoln, who 
remained at the reedy bridge to assist his friend to 
step upon firm ground. Wharton, though the ferocious 
animals were close upon him, never lost his courage 
or presence of mind. As soon as he had gained the 
edge of the cliff he knelt down, and, with his sword, 
divided the fastenings by which the bridge was at- 
tached to the rock. He expected that an effectual 
barrier would thus be put to the further progress of 
our pursuers ; but he was mistaken, for he had scarcely 
accomplished his task, when the tigress, without a 
moment’s pause, rushed towards the chasm, and at- 
tempted to bound over it. It was a fearful sight to 
see the mighty animal for a moment in the air above 
the abyss; but-her strength was not equal to the dis- 
tance—she fell into the gulf, and before she reached 
the bottom she was torn into a thousand pieces by the 
jagged points of the rocks. Her fate did not in the 
least dismay her companion ; he followed her with an 
immense spring, and reached the opposite side, but 
only with his fore claws; and thus he clung to the 
edge of the precipice, endeavouring to gain a footing. 
The Indians again uttered a wild shriek, as if all hope 
had been lost. But Wharton, who was nearest the 
edge of the rock, advanced courageously towards the 
tiger, and struck his sword into the animal’s breast. 
Maddened with pain, the furious beast collected all 
his strength, and fixing one of his hind legs upon the 
edge of the cliff, he seized Wharton by the thigh. 
That heroic man still preserved his fortitude; he 
grasped the stem of a tree with his left hand, to steady 
and support himself, while with his right he wrenched, 
and violently turned the sword that was still in the 
breast of the tiger. All this was the work of an in- 
stant. The Indians, Frank, and myself, hastened to 
his assistance; vut Lincoln, who was already at his 
side, had seized Wharton’s gun, which lay near upon 
the ground, and struck so powerful a blow with the 
butt end upon the head of the tiger, that the animal, 
stunned and overpowered, let go his hold, and fell 
back into theabyss. The unhappy Lincoln, however, 
had not calculated upon the force of his blow: he 
staggered forward, reeled upon the edge of the preci- 
pice, extended his hand to seize upon any thing to 
save himself—but in vain, For an instant he hovered 
over the gulf, and then fell into it, to rise no more. 

We gave vent to a shriek of horror—then for a few 
minutes there was a dead and awful silence. When 
we were able to revert to our own condition, I found 
Wharton lying insensible on the brink of the preci- 
pice. We examined his wound, and found that he 
was torn dreadfully. The Indians collected some 
herbs, the application of which stopped the bleeding, 
and we then bound up the mangled limb. It was now 
evening, and we were obliged to resolve upon passing 
the night under the shelter of some cleft in the rocks. 
The Indians made a fire to keep the wild beasts from 
our couch; but no sleep visited my eyes. I sat at 
Wharton’s bed, and listened to his deep breathing. 
It became more and more hard and deep, and his hand 
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grasped violently, as if in convulsive movements.’ 
His consciousness had not returned, and in this situs 
ation he passed the whole night. In the morning the’ 
Indians proposed to bear our wounded friend back to 
the village we had left the previous day. They plaited 
some strong branches together, and formed a bridge’ 
to repass the gulf. It was a mournful procession. On 
the way Wharton suddenly opened his eyes, but in- 
stantly closed them again, and lay as immovable as 
before. Towards evening we drew near our desti- 
nation; and our Indian friends, when they saw our 
situation, expressed the deepest sympathy; but the 
whole tribe assembled round us, and uttered piercing 
cries of grief when they learnt poor Lincoln’s fate. 
Some hastened away in search of the body, and I re- 
mained with my wounded friend, who still lay insen- 
sible to every thing around him. Sleep at length 
overpowered me. ‘Towards morning a song of lamen~ 
tation and mourning aroused me—it was from the 
Indians, who were returning with Lincoln’s body. IT 
hastened to meet them, but was glad to return back’ 
again, when my eyes fell upon the torn and lifeless’ 
body of our young companion. The Indians had laid 
him ttpon the tigers’ skins, which they had strewed 
with green boughs; and they now bore him to the 
burial-place of their tribe. 


DIGHSTION. 


TuE food being received into the stomach, is prepared’ 
fer assimilation with the body by digestion. This pro- 
cess—to borrow the words of an acute modern writer 
—taken in its most general and most proper sense,’ 
may be defined the conversion of dead into living mat-' 
ter; at all events, it is the conversion of dead animal 
and vegetable substances into an animalized fluid, 
qualified to enter into the current of the circulation, 
and then to become part and parcel of the living ma- 
chine. No other fluid, not even milk from the living 
udder, can be poured into the blood-vessels without 
risk of life; and, therefore, we are authorised to con- 
clude, that the chyle (that is, the digested food) is a 
vitalized fluid, like the blood itself. : 

There have been various opinions concerning the 
manner in which the digestive process is carried on. 
The ancients supposed that it was effected by heat : 
and this opinion was formed from a consideration of 
the situation of the stomach, which they thought was 
in the hottest part of the body, being placed in the ca- 
vity of the abdomen, and surrounded by numerous soft 
organs. That heat acts as am auxiliary to digestion, 
is not to be doubted ; but it can never be considered 
as a principal agent in the process; for cold-blooded 
animals are known to digest their food sufficiently 
well to supply the wants of the machine ; their tempera~ 
ture is but little higher than that of the atmosphere. © 

Another idea was that of fermentation ; butthe food 
does not remain a suflicient time in the stomach to 
allow of fermentation; nay, if this process should take 
place, it would induce disease. The best founded 
theory is that of solution; that is, of solution through 
the means of a very peculiar solvent. Rheaumur in- 
closed alimentary matter in tubes, which were pervious 
at both ends, and introduced them into the stomach of 
animals; when they were discharged, he found that 
the substances which he had inclosed in the tubes were 
so acted upon by the gastric juice as to become almost 
dissolved. Sometimes a part of the stomach itself has 
been found dissolved or digested after death; but this 
phenomenon is rarely found in those who have died ot 
any lingering malady ; it usually oceurs in such as die 
suddenly, and are at the time immediately previous to 
their death in good health; it is observable also, that 
in these cases it is always the upper portion of the 
stomach which disappears. The following interesting 
experiments, made by Dr Stevens, will show, in a very 
forcible manner, the effect of this peculiar process of 
solution. The first series which we shall describe was 
made upon a man who was in the habit of swallowing 
stones. Alimentary matter was introduced into hol- 
low silver spheres, divided into two cavities by & 
partition, and having a number of apertures on the 
surface, to allow the gastric juice to mix freely with the 
food. In one experiment a portion of meat was put 
into one of the cavities, and into the other a portion 
of fish: when the sphere was discharged, both the 
substances were found to have been acted upon by the 
gastric juice, but more especially the fish. In another ~ 
experiment, the Doctor wished to ascertain if the cook- 
ing of meat retarded its digestibility. For this purpose 
he introduced a quantity of boiled meat into one part 
of the sphere, and some roast into the other, when it 
was ascertained\ that the boiled meat was more dis- 
solved than the roast. The next discovery he wished 
to make was the comparative effect of this extraordi- 
nary solvent upon food previously masticated, and 
upon that which was swallowed whole. Thisexperiment 
was conducted like the former, and the food, which 
was previously masticated, was more dissolved than 
the other. : f 

Finding that animal substances thus submitted to 
the action of the gastric juice were easily digested, he 
made many similar experiments on vegetables, which 
were also digested, but not so speedily as animal mat- 
ter. Inanimate substances not being so readily so- 
luble, he next inquired how far living animals were 
capable of resisting the action of the gastric juice. — 

To ascertain this, he inclosed a leech in a sphere, to 
prevent its wounding the stomach. The man swal- 
lowed it, and, when voided, nothing was found in the 
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sphere but a viscid black miasma, the undefined re- 
mains of the digested leech. i 

Dr Stevens, having no longer an opportunity of con- 
ducting his experiments on the man, had recourse to 
dogs and ruminating animals. Having previously 
weighed a quantity of animal and vegetable matter, he 
inclosed them in different ivory spheres, and made a 
dog swallow them. Some hours after this the dog was 
killed, and the animal food was found to be by far the 
most dissolved. The gastric juice of these animals has 
such a strong solvent power, that the ivory spheres 
which were employed were found to have been acted 
upon. He then made several experiments on herbi- 
vorous animals, by giving them animal and vegetable 
substances inclosed in different tubes. When these 
were discharged, the animal food had undergone no 
alteration; while, on the contrary, there were no re- 
mains of the vegetable matter. 

These experiments plainly prove that digestion is 
by solution, in which process the gastric juice is the 
principal and general agent that acts upon the food, 

issolyes it, and combines with it previous to its pro- 
pulsion into the intestines, where the process of 
assimilation is further advanced. It also appears, 
from these experiments, that some animals can only 
digest vegetable substances, while others are only 
capable of digesting animal food—every species of 
animal having, in fact, its peculiar gastric juice.— 
New London Literary Gazette. 


SICILY. 

Ix common apprehension, Sicily is a good place 
for the scene of a dark-blue romance about castles, and 
dukes, and priests, and daggers. Nobody knows any 
thing about the place; and the writers of fiction, 
presuming upon the public ignorance, have taken 
occasion to people it with a world of their own, which 
they might almost as well place in. Great Britain, if it 
were not that they would be found out if they did. 
This is not right. Sicily has as good a right to be 
known for exactly what it is, and what it contains, as 
any place; and we therefore present the following 
-account of it from the work of a recent and most 
intelligent traveller : * 

The island of Sicily, which lies in the Mediterranean 
Sea, at the most southerly extremity of Italy, pos- 
sesses a population of only a million and a half. 
The disproportion of nobles is great, there being 
in this small kingdom, exclusively of the royal family, 
the archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, and other 
church dignitaries, no less than one hundred and 
twenty-seven princes, seventy-eight dukes, one hun- 
dred and forty marquises, with counts, barons, and 
knights .almost innumerable. Many of these titles, 
however, never wore the honourable badges of 
power and trust, but simply marks of distinction, 
conferring little more than local importance, and 
bestowed by the crown for various services. The 
‘baronial peers alone possess any influence in the 
country, and are entitled to sit in the Upper House of 
Parliament. 

A. few of the nobles attend to public affairs, and 
shew a considerable share of talent and sagacity ; but, 
from defective education, and from being deprived of 
the adyantages of travelling, the majority have narrow 
_and contracted idéas, which lead them to prefer the 
dissipation and the heartless pleasures of the capital, 
to rural, literary, or scientific pursuits. So far from 
enjoying the varied beauties of Sicilian landscape, their 
country excursions, called Villeggiature, are confined 
to a residence of about a month in spring and autumn, 
at a small distance from the great towns, where the 
time is passed<in the usual routine of paying and 
receiving visits, in those monotonous assemblies called 
_conversazioni, and in gambling. In their deportment 
‘they are obliging, affable, and attentive, though very 
ceremonious. ‘Those violations of truth and morality 
that so frequently cloud the brightest titles, may be 
attributed to the neglect of the domestic ties, to their 
indolence, and to the effects of bad example. 

In this elevated class the rights of primogeniture 

_ are so strictly exercised, that the eldest son alone is 
well provided for; the others, being retainers for life, 
on a small pension, called “ Il piatto,” or dinner- 

- cover, at the father’s or elder brother’s table, are 
driven to mean habits; and, as they are not allowed 
to marry, and are generally deficient in military or 
eivil enterprise, they abandon themselves to idleness, 
vice, and debauchery. 

There is also a class of nobility miserably poor, 
whose honours never had any patrimony annexed to 


* them, and who are yet too vain to permit themselves 


or their progeny to engage in commercial or profes- 
sional undertakings; and it is this class that, by its 
misdeeds, has lowered the respectability of the whole 
Sicilian peerage. 
A pompous affectation of title is, indeed, the 
_ principal trait of the Sicilian character, and is as 
observable in the vain inscriptions which their public 
edifices, fountains, and statues display, as in the 
metapheric superscriptions of letters in tise among all 


* Memoirs descriptive of Sicily and its islands, inter- 
— with antiquarian and other notices. By Captain W, 
. H. Smyth, R.N. London, 1824, ‘ ; 
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ranks ; 

Tlustrious, and a..letter to any gentleman scarcely 
ranking with an esquire in England, is addressed as 
pompously as to the first peer of the realm. 

Most of the nobles have a palace of their own, 
which goes by their name; but very few, if any, have 
an establishment sufiiciently numerous to, occupy the 
whole building, and many let even the “ apartamento 
nobile,” or second floor, restricting themselves to an 
inferior suite of rooms. They are proud of having a 
tall robust man as porter at the gate, decked out in 
more gorgeous livery than any of their other servants, 
with mustachios, a huge cocked hat and feather, broad 
cross-belt and hanger, and a large silver-headed cane. 

In Sicily every house is a palace, and every handi- 
craft a profession ; every respectable person is addressed 
as his Excellency, and even a servant on an errand 
is charged with an embassy. This attachment to 
ostentation is so inveterate, that the poorer nobility 
and gentry are penurious to an extreme in their 
domestic arrangements, and almost starve themselves 
to be able to appear abroad in the evening with an 
equipage, often mean, and calculated rather to indicate 
poverty than comfort. 

All the Fine Arts are at a very low ebb in Sicily, 
while the mechanics are idle, and have no notion of 
constant work. Although there is a manifest decay 
in the genius of their literature, some expressive 
sonnets and pastoral poems of merit, with a few 
works on jurisprudence, ethics, mineralogy, mathe- 
matics, natural philosophy, and archeology, however 
disguised in diffuse and inflated language, prove that 
talent has not fled,from amongst them ; but statistics 
are neglected, and reviews, travels, romances, tales, 
plays, and other lively productions, are almost strangers 
to their press. Perhaps the custom of submitting 
manuscripts to the inspection of supervisors and 
censors, has contributed to clog the flights of fancy, 
and occasioned the suppression of many an elegant 
treatise; for even their “ Opusculi, Effemeridi, 
Notizie Letterarie,” and various other journals, have 
severally existed but for a short period. From the 
causes before enumerated, female readers are few, and 
writers of that sex unknown. Of private libraries 
there is a great dearth. Public libraries are numerous, 
though but little attended; and foreign authors, 
except a favoured few, (those principally German that 
have been translated,) are interdicted; for the least 
reference to freedom of opinion, in religion or politics, 
is sufficient to prohibit their introduction into the 
country. Scarcely any English works, except Young’s 
Night Thoughts and Hervey’s Meditations, are in 
circulation. The names of Milton, Dryden, Pope, 
Thomson, Goldsmith, and other British bards, have 
barely pierced the gloomy atmosphere of Sicilian 
prejudice; and even Shakespeare was only latterly 
introduced to public notice,-by a ballet founded on 
Macbeth. Scott, Crabbe, Byron, and other ornaments 
of the present day, have found a few admirers; some 
ef our new works on chemistry and medicine became 
known and esteemed, during the occupation of the 
island by the British troops, when many students were 
received as assistants into our military hospitals. 

Gambling seems to be still more universal than 
any other pursuit; it is the inveterate vice of all ranks. 

Besides the riches of her mineral and vegetable 
products, Sicily boasts the finest fisheries in the 
Mediterranean Sea. There is a destructive method 
of fishing practised, called the Bilancella, in which 
two latine-rigged vessels, with a fresh breeze, drag 
an immense net by means of hawsers, which draws in 
every thing in its course. 

In eating, the Sicilians are generally temperate, 
though there are many exceptions; and when an 
entertainment is given, the guests are expected to taste 
of all. the dishes, which are, therefore, successively 
handed round by the servants, after having been carved. 
At the feasts of the great, the head of the table is 
opposite the door where the servants enter, and is 
appropriated to the most honoured of the company, 
while the dependants are ranged at the opposite end, 
around the family chaplain, who is, too often, the 
butt of the party. The meal commences with soup, 
which is followed by maccaroni, vegetables variously 
dressed, and shell-fish, called * frutti di mare.” The 
table, during the changes, remains garnished with 
small plates of raw ham, anchovies, olives, and fresh 
figs, and melon when in season; then come bouilli, 
huge fish, made dishes, roast meats, salad, luscious 
pastry, and, lastly, fruit and coffee. Wine is plentifully 
drunk during the repast, sometimes accompanied with 
“« prindisi,” a kind of toast, expressed in an extem- 
poraneous complimentary couplet, endiig with, and 
rhyming, either to the name of the guest, or that of 
the host ; and, latterly, the English custom of pledging 
has been frequently adopted. When the dessert is 
finished, every one rises with the ladies, a measure 
that contributes greatly to prevent excess. From the 
jealousy of their government, they are deprived of that 
fertile topic of conversation, political discussion. The 
habit of pilfering at entertainments is a singular mean- 
ness, derived from the Romans, and still in. full 
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upper end of a table, and bad, or indifferent, among 
the dependants. The rage to excel in the size of fish 
for their grand entertainments, yet exists; and I have 
seen the Jate Prince of Butera, than whom nobody 
better understood good cheer, place a whole tunny, 
garnished round with mullet, like a leviathan, in the 
centre of his festive board. 

Besides the usual fare, snails, ink-fish, frogs, 
hawks, jackdaws, and small birds of every kind, are 
eaten ; but maccaroni, with cheese grated over it, is 
the standard and favourite dish of all classes ; and there 
are not a few, even of their public characters, 
renowned for their prowess in its attack; a kind of 
honour, corresponding to that enjoyed by our fiye and 
six bottle men. Their bread is very fine, and of good 
quality, with the sweetish seeds of the “ gingiolina,” 
an indigenous Sicilian plant, strewed over it. They 
eat a greater quantity of salads, fruit, pulse, and other 
vegetables, than, perhaps, would be wholesome, were 
they not qualified by numerous culinary ingredients, 
among which cinnamon and otber spices, sugar, oil, 
and garlic, form a prominent feature. 

The usual drinks are light wines, lemonade, and 
orgeat; beer and tea they are strangers to, except 
medicinally. Iced creams are a favourite luxury, with 
which they daily regale themselves, besides drinking 
iced water at their meals, sometimes corrected by a 
few drops of ‘“ zambu,” a spirit distilled from aniseed. 


AMERICAN ENTERPRISE. 


“THERE is perhaps nothing more difficult to an 
American traveller (continues Mr Fergusson, in his 
Wotes on the United States and Canada) than to assign 
their due and proper status to the places which he 
may visit on the Western Continent, where a mill 
and a few paltry stores or shops‘start, as it were by 
magic, into importance, and where he will hear of the 
busy transactions of men, carried on in villages or 
towns, which he may look for in vain upon his map. 
Buffaloe [a town at the east end of Lake Erie, oppo- 
site the Canadian frontier] was becoming a place of 
some importance in 1814, when it wag burnt by the 
British in a hostile incursion, and would, in our old 
jog-trot part of the world, have been most probably 
thereby utterly extinguished, or thrown back for a 
long and indefinite period. Not so, however, here. 
A spirit of enterprise, which, without doubt, charac- 
terises the citizens of America, forbade the local ad- 
vantages of such a place to remain dormant. The 
town is now rapidly advancing in wealth and trade, 
full of bustling merchants, and stores amply provided 
with the products of every quarter of the globe. The 
navigation of the great inland seas [Lakes Erie, On- 
tario, Superior, &c.], and of the Grand Canal [ which, 
by means of the Hudson river, communicates with 
the Atlantic at New York] here uniting, must con- 
firm the prosperity ef Buffaloe ; and the influx of emi- 
grants fowing through it, to secure the rich and vir- 
gin treasures of the western lands, is almost without 
example. At this time [about eighteen months ago] 
the numbers were such, that it required compulsory 
measures to clear the decks of the daily steamers upon 
Lake Erie. The population of Buffaloe (1 believe) 
at this time is about 7000. Besides the concourse of 
strangers common to the season, the town was par- 
ticularly crowded, during my visit, from the interest 
excited by the incorporation of a new bank, of which 
the shares were to be at this time apportioned, and 
being considered an extremely good investment, a 
downright scramble ensued for the stock. ‘The capi- 
tal had been fixed by the State Legislature at 200,000 
dollars; but in a few minutes a million and a half 
were subscribed, and the greatest disappointment ex- 
pressed by those who had failed to obtain shares, and 
many of whom had come a great distance for that 
purpose. Thedividend was expected at once to reach 
10 per cent. 

“T took my departure this morning from Buffaloe, 
by the track-boat on the Erie Canal, for Rochester, a 
distance of 94 miles. Fare 34 dollars, or 15s. 9d., 
three capital meals included. These boats are much 
in use by travellers ; they are moderate in their 
charges, comfortable, and well regulated. The cabins 
are provided with books and pamphlets, and the table 
abundantly supplied with good cheer. ‘The upper 
deck affords a pleasant promenade, with fine views of 
the country, though rather frequently interrupted by 
innumerable bridges upon the canal, so near the deck 
that it-is absolutely indispensable to descend upon ap- 
proaching them. The Hrie Canal is undoubtedly:a 
magnificent work, and reflects high credit upon those 
who planned it, and upon the legislature of the state 
of New York, who have carried it into effect, within 
the short period of five years, at an expense of 8,000,000 
of dollars. It is the property of the state. ‘The out- 
lay has been most judicious, and will produce large 
returns to the public exchequer, besides the incalcu- 
lable collateral advantages which it must confer upon 
the state. It has made a very prosperous opening 
this spring. Upon the 23d of April, the collection of 
dues amounted to 4483 dollars, or about L.1200 ; and 
the average since bas heen about L.450 per day. The 
canal is 40 feet wide et tap, 28 at bottom, and 4 deep. 
The whole extent is 360 miles. Soon after leaving 
Buffaloe, my eye was atiracted to a strange-looking 
barge, which proved to be a floating menagerie, and 
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of the canal, and the rich improving country which it 
intersects, will make the speculation, I dare say, a 
good one; and by judicious intervals in their visits, 
with a reasonable change of stock, it may expect to 
retain the charm of novelty. Another travelling es- 
tablishment lay near it, containing a grocer’s store, 
which must prove a considerable accommodation to 
families on the line of the canal, living distant from 
villages or towns. 

“ Lockport, 27 miles from Buffaloe, has been rapidly 
transformed from the wilderness into a thriving village 
of perhaps 2000 inhabitants. The canal near this has 
been cut through the solid calcareous rock, for a dis- 
tance of five miles, to a depth of from 5 to 30 feet, and 
still maintaining the general width of 40. At the ter- 
mination of this stupendous excavation are placed five 
double combined locks, of handsome solid masonry. 
The descent, I believe, is about 70 feet, and the scene 
is altogether picturesque and interesting. After hav- 
ing been for above an hour immured by the rock on 
either side, you find yourself suddenly emerge, and 
approaching steadily to an abyss of a somewhat threat- 
ening aspect. Presently, however, a halt takes place, 
and the beautiful mechanism of the hydrostatic lad- 
der transports you in safety to the plains below. You 
have in fact descended the Falls of Niagara, for it is 
the same ridge which intersects Canada, and you are 
now upon the level of Ontario. Next day we reached 
the far-famed Rochester ; and here I took leave of the 
canal, intending to prosecute the remainder of my 
journey to Albany by land. Rochester is well known, 
to all who take an interest in America, as a remark- 
able instance of what may be done in the way of 
‘transition, and as exhibiting in its streets a perfect 
sample of the progress from stumps to steeples: It is 
certainly an interesting place, and presents a busy 
scene of manufacturing and commercial enterprise.”’— 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
THE REV. ROBERT WALEER, 
Otherwise styled, THE WONDERFUL WALKER. 

Mr Worpsworrn, the poet of the English Lakes, 
in the notes to his poetical volume styled “ Sonnets 
on the River Duddon,” gives a prose account of the 
Rev. Robert Walker, who acted for many years dur- 
ing the last century as curate of Seathwaite, in that 
part of the country. This person’s character and 
mode of life are so perfectly extraordinary, and afford 
a picture so truly grateful to the moral affections, that 
we have resolved to make room for it in our columns. 

In the year 1709, Robert Walker was born at 
Under-crag, in Seathwaite; he was the youngest of 
twelve children. His eldest brother, who inherited 
the small family estate, died at Under-crag, aged 
ninety-four, being twenty-four years older than the 
subject of this memoir, who was born of the same 
mother. Robert was a sickly infant; and, through 
his boyhood and youth continuing to be of delicate 
frame and tender health, it was deemed best, accord- 
ing to the country phrase, to breed him a scholar ; for 
it was not likely that he would be able to earn a live- 
lihood by bodily labour. At that period few of these 
dales were furnished with school-houses, the children 
being taught to read and write in thechape!; and in 
the same consecrated building, where he officiated for 
sO many years both as preacher and schoolmaster, he 
himself received the rudiments of his education. In 
his youth he became schoolmaster at Lowes-water ; 
not being called upon, probably, in that situation, to 
teach more than reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
But, by the assistance of a “ gentleman” in the neigh- 
bourhood, he acquired, at leisure hours, a knowledge 
of the classics, and became qualified for taking holy 
orders. Upon his ordination, he had the offer of two 
curacies ; the one, Torver, in the vale of Coniston— 
the other, Seathwaite, in his native vale. The value 
of each was the same, viz. five pounds per annum: 
but the cure of Seathwaite having a cottage attached 
to it, as he wished to marry, he chose it in preference. 
*The young person on whom his affections were fixed, 
though in the condition of a domestic servant, had 
given promise, by her serious and modest deportment, 
and by her virtuous dispositions, that she was worthy 
to become the helpmate of a man entering uponaplan 
of fife such as he had marked out for himself. By her 
frugality she had stored up a small sum of money, 
with which they began housekeeping. In 1735 or 
1736, he entered upon his curacy; and, nineteen years 
afterwards, his situation is thus described, in some let- 
ters to be foundin the Annual Register for 1760, from 
which the following is extracted :— ‘ 


“ Coniston, July 26, 1754. 

“Srr—lI was the other day upon a party of pleasure, 
avout five or six miles from this place, where I met 
with a very striking object, and of a nature not very 
common. Going into a clergyman’s house (of whom 
I had frequently heard), I found him sitting at the 
head of a long square table, such as is commonly used 
in this country by the lower class of people, dressed 
in a coarse blue frock, trimmed with black horn but- 
tons; a checked shirt, a leathern strap about his neck 
for a stock, a coarse apron, and a pair of great wooden- 
soled shoes, plated with iron to preserve them (what 
we call clogs in these parts), with a child upon his 
knee eating his breakfast; his wife, and the remainder 
of his children, were some of them employed in wait- 
ing on each other, the rest in teasing and spinning 
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wool, at which trade he is a great proficient ; and, 
moreover, when it is made ready for sale, will lay it 
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by sixteen, or thirty-two pounds weight, upon his, 


back, and.on foot, seven or eight miles, will carry it 
to the market, even in the depth of«winter. I was 
not much surprised at all this, as you may possibly 
he, having heard a great deal of it related before. 
But I must confess myself astonished with the alac- 
rity and the good humour that appeared both in the 
clergyman and his wife, and more so at the sense 
and ingenuity of the clergyman himself.’ * * 

Then follows a letter from another person, dated 
1755, from which an extract shall be given :— 

“ By his frugality and good management, he keeps 
the wolf from the door, as we say ; and if he advances 
a little in the world, it is owing more to his own care 
than to any thing else he has to rely upon. I don’t 
find his inclination is running after further prefer- 
ment. Heissettled among the people, that are happy 
among themselves; and lives in the greatest unani- 
mity and friendship with them; and I believe the 
minister and people are exceedingly satisfied with 
each other; and indeed how should they be dissatis- 
fied, when they have a person of so much worth and 
probity for their pastor ?—a man who, for his can- 
dour and meekness, his sober, chaste, and virtuous 
conversation, his soundness in principle and practice, 
is an ornament to his profession, and an honour to 
the country he is in; and bear with me if I say, the 
plainness of his dress, the sanctity of his manners, the 
simplicity of his doctrine, and the vehemence of his 
expression, have a sort of resemblance to the pure 
practice of primitive Christianity.”’ 

We will now give his own account of himself, to be 
found in the same place :— ’ 

“ The annual income of my chapel at present, as near 
as I can compute it, may amount to about L.17, 108,, 
of which is paid in cash, viz. L.5 from the bounty 
of Queen Anne, and L.5 from W. P. Esq. of P. 
out of the annual rents, he being lord of the ma- 
nor, and L.3 from the several inhabitants of L. 
settled upon the tenements as a rent-charge; the 
house and gardens I value at L.4 yearly, and not 
worth more; and I believe the surplice fees and vo- 
luntary contributions, one year with another, may be 
worth L.3; but as the inhabitants are few in num- 
ber, and the fees very low, this last-mentioned sum 
consists merely in free-will offerings. 

“T am situated greatly to my satisfaction with re- 
gard to the conduct and behaviour of my auditory, 
who not only live in the happy ignorance of the follies 
and vices of the age, but in mutual peace and good 
will with one another, and are seemingly (I hope 
really too) sincere Christians, and sound members of 
the established church, not one dissenter of any de- 
nomination being amongst them all. I got to the 
value of L.40 for my wife’s fortune, but had no real 
estate of my own, being the youngest son of twelve 
children, born of obscure parents; and though my 
invome has been but small, and my family large, yet, 
by a providential blessing upon my own diligent en- 
deavours, the kindness of friends, and a cheap country 
to live in, we have always had the necessaries of life.” 

About the time when this was written, the Bishop 
of Chester recommended the scheme of joining the 
curacy of Ulpha to the contiguous one of Seathwaite, 
and the nomination was offered to Mr Walker; but 
an unexpected difficulty arising, Mr W., in a letter to 
the Bishop (a copy of which, in his own beantiful 
hand-writing, now lies before me), thus expresses him- 
self: “If he,” meaning the person in whom the dif- 
ficulty originated, “‘had suggested any such objection 
before, I should utterly have declined any attempt to 
the curacy of Ulpha; indeed, I was always appre- 
hensive it might be disagreeable to my auditory at 
Seathwaite, as they have been always accustomed to 
double duty, and the inhabitants of Ulpha despair of 
being able to support a schoolmaster who is not curate 
there also; which suppressed all thoughts in me of 
serving them both.” 

And in a second letter to the Bishop he writes :— 

“ My Lorp—I have the favour of yours of the Ist 
instant, and am exceedingly obliged on account of the 
Ulpha affair; if that curacy should lapse into your 
Lordship’s hands, I would beg leave rather to decline 
than embrace it; for the chapels of Seathwaite and 
Ulpha annexed together would be apt to cause a 
general discontent among the inhabitants of both 
places, by either thinking themselves slighted, being 
only served alternately, or neglected in the duty, or 
attributing it to covetousness in me; all which occa- 
sions of murmuring I would willingly avoid.” And 
in concluding his former letter, he expresses a simi- 
lar sentiment upon the same occasion, “desiring, if 
it be possible, however, as much as in me lieth, to 
live peaceably with all men.” 

The year following, the curacy of Seathwaite was 
again augmented; and to effect this augmentation, 
fifty pounds had been advanced by himself; and in 
1760, lands were purchased with eight hundred 
pounds. Scanty as was his income, the frequent offer 
of much better benefices could not tempt Mr Walker 
to quit a situation where he had been so long happy, 
with a consciousness of being useful. : 

Besides being liberal in the education of his nume- 
rous family, he was even munificent in hospitality asa 
parish priest. Every Sunday were served upon the 
long table, at which he has been described sitting with 
a child upon his knee, messes of broth, for the refresh- 
ment of those of his congregation who came from a 
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eats as parts of his 
own household. It seems scarcely possible that this 
custom could have commenced before the augmentation 
of his cure; and, what would to many have been a 
high price of self-denial, was paid, by the pastor and 
his family, for this gratification; as the treat could 
only be provided by dressing at one time the whole, 
perhaps, of their weekly allowance of fresh animal 
food; consequently, for a succession of days, the table 
was covered with cold victuals only. His generosity 
in old age may be still further illustrated by a little 
circumstance relating to an orphan grandson, then 
ten years of age, which I find in a copy of a letter to 
one of his sons; he requests that half a guinea may be 
left for “little Robert’s pocket-money,” who was then 
at school; entrusting it to the care of a lady, who, as 
he says, ‘‘ may sometimes frustrate his squandering it 
away foolishly,” and promising to send him an equal 
allowance annually for the same purpose. The con- 
clusion of the same letter is so characteristic, that 1 
cannot forbear to transcribe it. ‘‘ We,” meaning his 
wife and himself, “are in our wonted state of health, 
allowing for the hasty strides of old age knocking 
daily, at our door, and threateningly telling us we are 
not only mortal, but must expect ere long to take our 
leave of our ancient cottage, and lie down in our last 
dormitory. Pray pardon my neglect to answer yours : 
let us hear sooner from you, to augment the mirth of 
the Christmas holidays. .Wishing you all the pleasures 
of the approaching season, I am, dear son, with lasting 
sincerity, yours affectionately, Ri W.? 

He loved old customs and usages, and in some in- 
stances stuck to them to his own loss; for, having had 
a sum of money lodged in the hands of a neighbouring 
tradesman, when long course of time had raised the 
rate of interest, and more was offered, he refused to 
accept it; an act not difficult to one, who, while he 
was drawing seventeen pounds a-year from his curacy, 
declined, as we have seen, to add the profits of another 
small benefice to his own, lest he should be suspected 
of cupidity. From this vice he was utterly free; he 
made no charge for teaching school; such as could 
aiford to pay, gave him what they pleased. When 
very young, having kept a diary of his expenses, how- 
ever trifling, the large amount, at the end of the year, 
surprised him; and from that time the rule of his life 
was to be economical, not avaricious. At his decease 
he left behind him no less a sum than L.2000, and 
such a sense of his various excellencies was prevalent 
in the country, that the epithet of WONDERFUL 18 to 
this day attached to his name. 

There isin the above sketch something so extra- 
ordinary as to require further explanatory details. 
And to begin with his industry: Hight hours in each 
day, during five days in the week, and half of Satur- 
day, except when the labours of husbandry were urgent, 
he was occupied in teaching. His seat was within the 
rails of the altar ; the communion table was his desk ; 
and, like Shenstone’s schoolmistress, the master em- 
ployed himself at the spinning-wheel, while the chil- 
dren were repeating their lessons by his side. Every 
evening, after school-hours, if not more profitably 
engaged, he continued the same kind of labour, ex- 
changing, for the benefit of exercise, the small wheel, 
at which he had sat, for the large one on which wool 
is spun, the spinner stepping to and fro. Thus was 
the wheel constantly in readiness to prevent the waste 
of a moment’s time. Nor was his industry with the 
pen, when occasion called for it, less eager. Hntrust- 
ed with extensive management of public and private 
affairs, he acted in his rustic neighbourhood as scrive- 
ner, writing out petitions, deeds of conveyance, wills, 
covenants, &c., with pecuniary gain to himself, and to 
the great benefit of his employers. These labours (at 
all times considerable) at one period of the year, viz. 
between Christmas and Candlemas, when money 
transactions are settled in this country, were often so 
intense, that he passed great part of the night, and 
sometimes whole nights, at his desk. His garden also 
was tilled by his own hand; he had a right of pas- 
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couple of cows, which required his attendance; with 
this pastoral occupation, he joined the labours of hus- 
bandry upon a small scale, renting two or three acres 
in addition to his own less than one acre of glebe ; and 
the humblest drudgery which the cultivation of these 
fields required was performed by himself. 

He also assisted his neighbours in hay-making, and 
shearing their flocks, and in the performance of this 
latter service he was eminently dexterous. They in 
their turn complimented him with a present of a hay- 
cock or a fleece; less as a recompence for this particu- 
lar service than as a general acknoieae The 
Sabbath was, in a strict sense, kept holy, the ‘Sun- 
day evenings being devoted to reading the Scripture 
and family prayer. The principal festivals appointed 
by the church were also duly observed; but through 
every other day in the week, through every week in 
the year, he was incessantly occupied in work of hand 
or mind, not allowing a moment for recreation, except 
upon a Saturday afternoon, when he indulged himself 
with a newspaper, or sometimes with a magazine, 
The frugality and temperance established in his house 
were as admirable as the industry. Nothing to which 
the name of luxury could be given was there known ; 
in the latter part of his life, indeed, when tea had 
been brought into almost general use, it was provided 
for visitors, and for such of his own family as returned 
occasionally to his roof, and had been accustomed to 
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wife ever partook of it. The raiment worn by his 
family was comely and decent, but as simple as their 
diet ; the home-spun materials were made up into ap- 
parel by their own hands. At the time of the decease 
of this thrifty pair, their cottage contained a large 
store of webs of woollen and linen cloth, woven from 
thread of their own spinning. And it is remarkable 
that the pew in the chapel in which the family used 
to sit remained a few years ago neatly lined with 
woollen cloth spun by the pastor’s own hands. It is 
the only pew in the chapel so distinguished; and I 
know of no other instance of his conformity to the 
delicate accommodations of modern times. The fuel 
of the house, like that of their neighbours, consisted 
of peat, procured from the mosses by their own labour. 
The lights by which in the winter evenings their 
work was performed, were of their own ‘manufacture, 
such as still continue to be used in these cottages ; 
they are made of the pith of rushes dipped in any 
unctuous substance that the house affords. White 
candles, as tallow candles are here called, were re- 
served to honour the Christmas festivals, and were, 
perhaps, produced upon no other occasions. Once 
a month, during the proper season, a sheep was drawn 

’ from their small mountain flock, and killed for the use 
of the family; and a cow, towards the close of the 
year, was salted and dried, for winter provision; the 
hide was tanned to furnish them with shoes. By 
these various resources, this venerable clergyman 
reared a numerous family, not only preserving them, 
as he affectingly says, “‘ from wanting the necessaries 
of life,” but afforded them an unstinted education, 
and the means of raising themselves in society. 

It might have been concluded that no one could 
thas, as it were, have converted his body into a ma-~ 
chine of industry for the humblest uses, and kept his 
thoughts so frequently bent upon secular concerns, 
without grievous injury to the more precious parts of 
his nature. How could the powers of intellect thrive, 
or its graces be displayed, in the midst of circum- 
stances apparently so unfavourable, and where, to 
the direct cultivation of the mind, so small a portion 

~ of time was allotted? But, in this extraordinary 
man, things in their nature adverse were reconciled ; 
his conversation was remarkable, not only for being 
chaste and pure, but for the degree in which it was 
fervent and eloquent; his written style was correct, 
simple, and animated. Nor did his affections suffer 
more than his intellect; he was tenderly alive to all 
the duties ef his pastoral office; the poor and needy 
“he never sent empty away’’—the stranger was fed 
and refreshed in passing that unfrequented vale—the 
sick were visited. The feelings of humanity found 
further exercise among the, distresses and embarrass- 
ments in the worldly estate of his neighbours, with 
which his talents for business made him acquainted ; 
and the disinterestedness, impartiality, and upright- 
ness which he maintained in the management of all 
affairs confided to him, were virtues seldom separated 
in his own conscience from religious obligations. Nor 
could such conduct fail to remind those who witnessed 
it of a spirit nobler than law or custom; they felt 
convictions which, but for such intercourse, could not 


have been afforded, that, as in the practice of their | 
pastor there was no guile, so in his faith there was | 


nothing hollow; and we are warranted in believing, 
that, upon these occasions, selfishness, obstinacy, and 
discord, would often give way before the breathings 
of his good will and saintly integrity. It may be 
presumed also, while-his humble congregation were 
listening to the moral precepts which he delivered 
from the pulpit, and to the Christian exhortations, 
that they should love their neighbour as themselves, 
and do as they would be done unto, that peculiar effi- 
cacy was given to the preacher’s labours by recollec- 
tions in the minds of his congregation, that they were 
called upon to do no more than his own actions were 
daily setting before their eyes. , 

The afternoon service in the chapel was less nume- 
rously attended than that of the morning, but by a 
more serious auditory; the lesson from the New 
Testament, on those occasions, was accompanied by 
Burkitt’s Commentaries. ‘These lessons he read with 
impassioned emphasis, frequently drawing tears from 
his hearers, and leaving a lasting impression upon 
their minds. His devotional feelings and the powers 
of his own mind were further exercised, along with 
“of his family, in perusing the Scriptures; not 
1 the Sunday evenings, but on every other 

vhile the rest of the household were at work, 
the children, and in her turn the servant, 
S practice in reading, or for instruction, 
read the Bible aloud; and in this manner the whole 
was repeatedly gone through. That no common im- 
portance was attached to the observance of religious 
ordinances by his family, appears from the following 
memorandum by one of his descendants, which I am 
tempted to insert at length, as it is characteristic, and 
somewhat curious :—‘“‘ There is a small chapel, in the 
county palatine of Lancaster, where a certain clergy- 
man has regularly officiated above sixty years, and a 
few months ago administered the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper in the same, to a decent number of 
devout communicants. After the clergyman had re- 
ceived himself, the first company out of the assembly 
who approached the altar, and kneeled down to be 
partakers of the sacred elements, consisted of the par- 
son’s wife, to whom he had been married upwards of 
sixty years; one son and his wife; four daughters, 
each with her husband; whose ages all added together 
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amount to above 714 years. The several and respec- 
tive distances from the place of each of their abodes to 
the chapel where they all communicated, will measure 
more than 1000 English miles: Though the narration 
will appear surprising, it is without doubt a fact, that 
the same persons, exactly four years before, met at 
the same place, and all joined in performance of the 
same venerable duty.” 

It would be unpardonable to omit, that, in the main- 
tenance of his virtues, he received due support from 
the partner of his long life. She was equally strict in 
attending to her share of their joint cares, nor less 
diligent in her appropriate occupations. A person 
who had been some time their servant in the latter 
part of their lives, concluded the panegvric of her mis- 
tress by saying to me, ‘‘she was no less excellent than 
her husband ; she was good to the poor, she was good 
to every thing!” » He survived for a short time this 
virtuous companion. When she died, he ordered that 
her body should be borne to the grave by three of 
her daughters and one grandaughter ; and when the 
corpse was lifted from the threshold, he insisted upon 
lending his aid, and feeling about, for he was then 
almost blind, took hold of a napkin fixed to the coffin, 
and, as a bearer of the body, entered the chapel, a few 
steps from the lowly parsonage. 

Whata contrast does the life of this obsctirely-seated, 
and, in point of worldly wealth, poorly-repaid church- 
man, present to that of a Cardinal Wolsey ! 


**Q’tis a burthen, Cromwell, ’tis a burthen 
Too heavy for a man who hopes for heayen !” 


THE PERSECUTIONS OF GENIUS. 

Tue successful efforts of genius have not been more 
remarkable in the biography of erainent individuais, 
than the miseries which have often, during barbarous 
times, been endured by men of learning and scientific 
skill, through the ignorance of the very persons whom 
they intended to benefit. It is only, indeed, in the 
present age that we find the discoverers of new arts 
and sciences rewarded with the approbation of their 
fellows, if not with more substantial gifts; and in con- 
sidering what has from first to last been the amount 
of the cruel persecutions of the learned, the existing 
generation can hardly believe it credible that so much 
wanton abuse of power can have been exercised. On 
this subject of melancholy interest, D’Israeli, in his 
Curiosities of Literature, has collected a variety of 
striking particulars. “ Before the times of Galileo 
and Harvey (says this accurate writer), the world be- 
lieved in the diurnal immovability of the earth, and 
the stagnation of the blood; and for denying these, 
the one was persecuted, and the other ridiculed. The 
intelligence and virtue of Socrates were punished with 
death. Anaxagoras, when he attempted to propagate 
a just notion of the Supreme Being, was dragged to 
prison. Aristotle, after a long series of persecutions, 
swallowed poison. The great geometricians and che- 
mists, as Gerbert, Roger Bacon, and others, were 
abhorred as magicians. Virgilus, Bishop of Saltz. 
burg, having asserted that there existed antipodes, the 
Archbishop of Mentz declared him a heretic, and con- 
signed him to the flames ; and the Abbot Trithemius, 
who was fond of improving stenography, or the art of 
secret writing, having published some curious works 
on that subject, they were condemned, as works full 
of diabolical mysteries. Galileo was condemned at 
Rome publicly to disavow his sentiments regarding 
the motion of the earth, the truth of which must have 
been abundantly manifest : He was imprisoned in the 
Inquisition, and visited by Milton, who tells he was 
then poor and o/d. Cornelius Agrippa—a native of 
Cologne, and distinguished by turns as a soldier, phi- 
losopher, physician, chemist, lawyer, and writer, was 
believed to be a magician, and to be accompanied by a 
familiar spirit in the shape of a black dog—was so vio- 
lently persecuted that he was obliged to fly from place 
to place; the people beheld him as an object of horror 

and not unfrequently, when he walked, he found the 
streets empty at his approach: This ingenious man 
died in an hospital. When Urban Grandier, another 
victim of the age, was led to the stake, a large fly 
settled on his head: a monk, who had heard that 
Beelzebub signifies in Hebrew the God of Flies, re- 
ported that he saw this spirit come to take possession 
of him. 

“* Even the learned themselves, who had not applied 
to natural philosophy, seem to have acted with the same 
feelings as the most ignorant; for when Albertus 
Magnus—an eminent philosopher of the thirteenth 
century—constructed an automaton, or curious piece 
of mechanism, which sent forth distinct vocal sounds, 
Thomas Aquinas (a celebrated theologian) imagined 
it to be the work of the devil, and struck it with his 
staff, which, to the mortification of the great Albert, 
annihilated the labour of thirty years. Descartes was 
horribly persecuted in Holland when he first published 
his opinions: Voetius, a person of influence, accused 
him of atheism, and had even projected in his mind to 
have this philosopher burnt at Utrecht in an extraor- 
dinary fire, which, kindled on an eminence, might be 
observed by the seven provinces. This persecution of 


science and genius lasted till the close of the seven- 
teenth century.” ‘ 
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THE SCOTTISH COTTAR. 

Tue peasantry of Scotland have been long noted for 
the simplicity and purity of their manners, as well as 
for their sagacity and spirit of independence. Burns, 
in his “ Cottar’s duthrdee Night,” feelingly embodies 
an exceedingly accurate detail of their character and 
manners, with which his birth and early life led him 
to be peculiarly well acquainted. Though still main- 
taining the greater part of their ancient characteristics, 
the peasantry have been much modified in their habits 
of living and style of thinking. A taste for refine- 
ments in dress, and a less sober system of manners, 
have in most places broken down the old distinctions 
of their class, while their deportation from the soil, and 
the destruction of their hamlets, in consequence of the 
modern practice of farming on a large scale with im- 
proved machinery, have tended to cast them loose on 
society, and make them totally regardless of their an- 
cient masters, the Janded proprietors. The settlement 
of Irish emigrants has been another obvious cause in 
reducing the tone of the peasantry, and is one which, 
in all likelihood, in a certain space of time, will leave 
no remnant of a class, which for ages has been an ob- 
ject of national boasting. 


There are few places in Scotland traversed by the 
tourist which can now offer a perfect specimen of the 
old Scottish peasant and his family, nearly the whole 
land having undergone a change as wonderful as it has 
been rapid. Perhaps, in the wilder parts of Ayrshire 
and Galloway, or in the secluded vales of Nithsdale, 
the “cottar’s ha’”’ is to be found in a more primitive 
condition, as to its structure and inmates, than in any 
other part of the country. The following picture of 
one of these rude residences, with the venerable rites 
of which it was often the scene, presented by Mr 
Cromek, in his “‘ Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway 
Song,” is extremely interesting, and may be given as 
a memorial of the former condition of our respected 
peasantry :— 


‘¢ On entering a neat thatched cottage, when past 
the partition or hallan, a wide, far projecting chimney 
piece, garnished with smoked meat, met your eye. 
The fire, a good space removed from the end wall, and 
contained in a grate open all round. Behind this were 
benches stretching along the gable, for the use of the 
family as well as for all visitors. The cottar sire was 
placed on the left of the fire, removed from the bustle 
of housewifery. A settee of oak, antiquely carved, and 
strewn with favourite texts of Scripture, was the good 
man’s seat, where he rested after the day’s fatigue, 
nursing and instructing his children.. His library 
shelf above him displayed his folio Bible, covered with 
rough calf-skin, wherein were registered his children’s 
names and hour of birth; some histories of the old 
reforming worthies, the sacred books of his fathers, lay 
carefully adjusted and pretty much used ; and the acts 
and deeds of Scotland’s saviour, Wallace, and the im- 
mortal Bruce, were deemed worthy of holding a place 
among the heroic divines who had won the heavenly 
crown of martyrdom. Above these were hung a broad 
sword and targe, the remains of ancient warfare, 
which happily the hand of peace had long forgot to 
wield. From the same pin depended the kirn-cut of 
corn—the name given to the last handful of grain cut 
down on the harvest field—euriously braided and adorn- 
ed with ribbons. Beside him was his fowling-piece, 
which, before the enaction of game laws, supplied his 
family with venison and fowls in their season. At the 
end of the lang-settle was the window, which displayed 
a few panes of glass and two oaken boards, that 
opened like shutters, for the admission of air. On the 
gudewife’s side appeared her articles of economy and 
thrift. A dresser, replenished with pewter plates, 
with a large meal chest of carved oak, extended along 
the side wall; bunches of yarn hung from a loft or 
flooring, made of small wood or rysé, spread across the 
joisting, and covered with moor turf. The walls, 
white with lime, were garnished with dairy utensils 
(every cottar almost having one or two kye). At each 
side of the middle entry was a bed, sometimes of very 
curious and ingenious workmanship, being posted with 
oak, and lined with barley straw, finely cleaned, and 
inwoven with thread; these were remarkably warm 
and much valued. 

“ Family worship was performed every evening; but 
on the Sabbath morning it was attended with peculiar 
solemnity. At that season all the family, and fre- 
quently some of the neighbours, presented themselves 
before the aged village apostle. He seated himself on 
the lang-settle, laying aside his bonnet and plaid. 
His eldest child came submissively forward, and, un- 
clasping the Bible, placed it across his father’s knees. 
After a few minutes of religious silence, he meekly 
lifts his eyes over his family to mark if they are all 
around himjeand decorous. Opening the Bible he 
says—in a tone of simple and holy meekness—‘ Let us 
reverently worship our God by singing the (eighth) 
Psalm.’ He reads it aloud; then gives or recites line 
after line, leading the tune himself. The Martyrs is 
a chosen air, so called in honour of those men who 
displayed a zeal worthy of the name, and perished in 
“the Persecution.”” All the family join in this exqui- 
sitely mournful tune till the sacred song is finished. 
A selected portion of Scripture is then read from the 
sublime soarings of Isaiah, or the solemn morality of 
Job. As the divine precepts of his Saviour are the 
sacred rules by which the good man shapes the con- 
duct of his children, Isaiah’s fifty-third chapter, where 
the coming of the Redeemer is foretold, is the soul- 
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lifting favourite of rustic devotion. It is read with an 
exalted inspiration of voice, accordant with the sub- 
ject. The family rise as he clasps the book, fall down 
on their knees, bowing their heads to the ground. 
The good ran, kneeling over his Bible, pours his 
prayer to heayen in a strain of feeling and fervent elo- 
quence. His severity of church discipline relaxes in 
the warmth of his heart—‘ May our swords become 
ploughshares, and our spears reaping-hooks: May all 
find grace before thee !” 

“¢ Phere is not perhaps a more impressive scene than 
a Scottish Sabbath morn presents, when the wind is 
low, the summer sun newly risen, and all the flocks 
at browse by the waters and by the woods: how glo- 
rious then to listen to the holy murmur of retired 
prayer, and the distant chant of the cottarman’s 
psalm spreading from hamlet and village!” 


STREETS. 
Tux people of Great Britain, who are so much accus- 
tomed to the use of certain comforts not known in 
other nations, that they are hardly aware of possessing 
any thing peculiar, do not sufficiently appreciate the 
comparative excellence of the pavement of their streets. 
Throughout the greater part of the Continent the 
streets are kept in an execrable condition. There are 
no water or gas pipes laid;* no proper establishment 
of lamps; few or no common sewers, the whole li- 
quid refuse of the town flowing in the gutters; and, 
what is worst of all, no side pavements for foot passen- 
gers. When foreigners land in this our well-regulated 
island, the first thing which astonishes them is the side 
pavements, of which they had previously little or no 
knowledge. Bonaparte felt chagrined at the want of 
these comfortable appliances to the streets of Paris, and 
in some of his improvements attempted a piece of side 
pavement, which is esteemed one of the wonders of that 


city. It is somewhat remarkable that in the destroy- 
ed towns of Pompeii and Herculaneum, there were 
side pavements, which shews that the invention is by 
no means British. 

In illustrating this subject, Beckmann, in his His- 
tory of Institutions and Inventions, has the following 
observations :— 

“The public accommodations now so commonly 
found in every, great town, are considered as so indis- 
pensably necessary, that they are generally supposed 
to have been coeval with the first erection of cities ; 
yet, if we inquire into the antiquity of many of them, 
we shall find that some, of the most obvious utility, 
were not only unknown to the most splendid capitals 
of ancient times, but are, in fact, comparatively mo- 
dern improvements. 

Among the first of all public conveniences is that of 
a facility of locomotion ; and hence we find that the 
Greeks and Romans paid particular attention to the 
construction of their roads. But it is somewhat sin- 
gular, that they were at the same time indifferent as 
to the state of their streets ; and although one might 
imagine that men would be more desirous of a good 
pavement. in front of their houses, where they daily 
trod, than on highways which they could seldom have 
occasion to use, it is nevertheless certain that the 
streets of ancient Rome were only very partially 
paved during its most brilliant era, and are described 
by authors of that period as being filled with dirt. 

Although the most minute accounts have been 
transmitted of the buildings in many of the Grecian 
cities, yet we hear nothing of the pavement of any of 
them: except, indeed, that the streets of Thebes were 
under the inspection of certain officers, whose duty it 
was to keep them in repair ; from which some persons 
have inferred that the} were paved. 

The oldest pavement of which we have any account, 
in modern cities, is that of Cordova, in Spain, which 
was paved with stones so early as the middle of the 
ninth century, while under the dominion of the Moors, 
in the thirtieth year of the reign of the Caliph Abdul- 
rahman II., who also caused water to be conveyed 
into the city in leaden pipes. 

Paris was the next to adopt this improvement; but 
it did not take place there until the year 1184, on 
which occasion Rigord, the historian of Philip IL, 
says, ‘that the name of the city was changed from 
Lutetia, by which it had been previously called on ac- 
count of its filthiness, to that of Paris the son of 
Priam.’ What connection there was between the 
city and Priam does not appear; but he tells us that 
the king, standing one day at a window of his palace, 
and remarking that the dirt thrown up by the carts 
produced a most noxious stench, resolved to remedy 
the nuisance by causing the streets to be paved. We 
may, indeed, conjecture how offensive they must have 
previously been, from the circumstance that swine 
were constantly permitted to wallow in them, until a 
prince ef the blood being killed by a fall from his 
horse, in consequence of a sow running between its 
legs, an order was issued that they should not in fu- 
ture be suffered in the streets. But against this the 
monks of the Abbey of St Anthony remonstrated 
strongly, insisting that it was a want of respect to 
their patron to prevent his pigs from going wherever 
they pleased ; anu it was, in consequence, found ne- 


* Gas is now, or was lately, manufactured at Brussels, but on a 
seale which is surpassed by any Scottish country towa. 


cessary to grant them the exclusive privilege of wal- 
lowing in the mire without molestation, only requiring 
the holy fathers to turn them out with bells about 
their necks. . 

The streets of London were not paved in the 
eleventh century; nor is it certain at what time this 
improvement was first introduced. In 1090, Cheap- 
side was of such soft earth, that when the roof of Bow 
Church was blown off by a violent gale of wind, four 
of the beams, each twenty-six feet long, were so deeply 
buried in the street, that little more than four feet re- 
mained above the surface. The first toll that we know 
of in England, for repairing the highways;.was im- 
posed in the fourteenth century, during the reign of 
Edward III., for mending the road between St Giles’s 
and Temple Bar. It was not until 1417 that Holborn 
was paved, though it was often impassable from its 
depth of mud. Even during the reign of Henry VIII. 
many of the streets are represented as ‘ very foul, and 
full of pits and sloughs, very perilous and noyous, as 
well for all the King’s subjects on horseback as on 
foot, and with carriages; and Smithfield was without 
pavement until 1614. In 1678, Commissioners of 
Sewers were appointed: but we learn ‘from a procla- 
mation of tke Lord Mayor, in the following year, that 
the paving and cleansing of the city were still much 
neglected, and, in fact, down to 1762, the streets of 
the metropolis were generally obstructed with stalls, 
sheds, sign-posts, and projections of various kinds. 
Each inhabitant paved before his own door, in such 
manner, and with such materials, as pride, poverty, 
or caprice might suggest: there were no flagged trot- 
toirs—the footway was exposed to the carriage-road, 
except in some of the leading streets, where they were 
separated by a line of posts and chains, or by wooden 
paling. In that year the ‘ Westminster Paving Act’ 
passed, from which we may date all those improve- 
ments which have rendered London superior in clean 
liness and accommodation for passengers to any other 
city in Europe. 

They who are only accustomed to the pure air and 
clean streets of London, will searcely believe that 
many large cities are even yet in a great measure des- 
titute of the convenience of water-closets. Madrid was 
without this improvement at a time when it was found 
by English navigators near the habitations of the 
savages of New Zealand, and most of the towns 
throughout Spain are still deficient in that respect. 
In the streets of Lisbon the filth is suffered to accu- 
mulate in heaps, which, in the summer months, are 
dried into dust and scattered by the wind, and in the 
winter are partially carried off by the rain; hogs and 
unowned dogs are the only scavengers ; and, in some 
of the narrow lanes of the old town, the inhabitants 
are supposed never to have seen the pavement. It is 
only a few years since the streets of Warsaw ceased 
to be the common receptacle of every kind of dirt. 
Even those of the now elegant Berlin were never 
cleaned until about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; and hog-sties were at that time to be found im- 
mediately under the windows. 

The pavement of the cities of Holland is superior 
to any other, both from being entirely composed of 
that kind of brick which we call clinkers, and from 
its being but little worn by carriages. The Dutch 
could scarcely be otherwise than cleanly, from the 
abundance of water in all the streets of their large 
towns.” 

The streets of Edinburgh, which were formerly 
in an uncleanly condition, are now kept in the best 
order, through the exertions of the police, and the im- 
provement in manners in the inhabitants. The side 
pavement of this city, from the quantity of fine free- 
stone in the neighbourhood, is also excellent, and is, 
perhaps, superior to that of any other town in the 
world. 


SONG. 


MINNIE TO HER SPINNIN’-WHEEL. 
By William Tennant, Esq. Author of * Anster Fair,” S¢. 


Birr on, birr on, my spinnin’-wheel ! 
Spin on, spin on, my birrin’-wheel ! 
The roofs and wa’s are dash’t wi’ rain 
The wind doth gow] at ilka pane; 
But here I sit fw warm and 5 

And eare na for the blasts one 

Aye birrin’ at my spinnin’-wheel ! 


Birr on, birr on, my spinnin’-wheel ! 
Spin on, spin on, my birrin’-wheel ! 

Hey, how the towslet tow comes down! 
Hey, how the wheel rins roun’ and roun’! 
How merrily, hey, the tirlin’ pirn 

Snaps wi’ its iron teeth the yairn, 

Aye followin’ fast the birrin’-wheel ! 


Birr on, birr on, my spinnin’-wheel ! 
Spin on, spin on, a birrin’-wheel ! 
Kate’s bridal day will soon be here, 
And she maun hae her pairt o’ gear; 
The weaver’s hands are toom o’ wark 3 
He’s crying loud for sheet or sark, 
And flytes you, lazy spinnin’-wheel ! 


Birr on, birr on, my spinnin’-wheel ! 
Spin on, spin on, my birrin’-wheel ! 
Haud aff, ye bairns! touch nae the rock; 
Play farrer aff, wee Jean and Jock; 

For minnie is taskit and set to hae 

A braw linen wab ere sweet May-daye, 
Wi birrin’ at her spinnin’ wheel! 


Birr on, birr on, my spinnin’-wheel ! 

Spin on, spin on, my birrin’-wheel ! + 
The roofs and wa’s are dash’t wi’ rain ; 

The wind doth gowl at ilka pene s 

But here I sit fu’ warm and dry, 

And eare na for the blasts out-by, 

Aye birrin’ at my spinnin’-wheel ! 


| emissary was termed ‘‘ the ear ;” the tax-gath 


COTTON TRADE. ? 
Of the cotton cloth made in England, three hundred and sixty 
million yards are annually exported, and three hundred and ninety- 
nine million yards are retained for home eonsumptton. This was: 


the state of the cotton trade upon an average of years from 1824 


till 1828, 
AN ITALIAN ROBBER. 

At Rochefort there is a convict, a native of Italy, whose inge- 
nuity in putting travellers under contribution might have fur-. 
nished the facetious Grimaldi himself with a banditti seene in a 
pantomime. This hero was for some years the Turpin of France, 
and was much dreaded by travellers. Gasparini, though guilty of 
many robberies on the highway, has never been aceused of wanton 
cruelty. Hesome years ago undertook alone to stop a diligence as it 
was passing at nightfall through a wood; here he drew up hia 
forees, which literally consisted, not of bloody-minded robbers, . 
but of half a dozen of well-stuffed coats, fixed on poles, with for- 
midable caps, presented arms, and other appendages well suited 
to inspire the travellers with terror. When the diligence arrived, \ 
he ordered the postilion to stop; he then made the conductor and 
the passengers alight, and ina resolute tone, te to his supposed 
companions, whom he had ranged on the chives of the wood, de- 
sired the trunks to be opened, out of which he took what he 
thought proper. He then said to the trembling travellers—** Don’t 
be alarmed, gentlemen; allow me totake what I require, and depend 
on it my troops shall not advance astep further ; from them, I as- 
sure you, you have nothing to fear.” This modern Rolando was. 
sentenced to hard labour for life in the galleys. It appeared on the 
trial, that when the gendarmes went to scour the wood, they were 
not a little surprised to find half a dozen robbers who appeared de- 
termined to stand their ground: they summoned them to surren- 
der, and on receiving no reply, fired a volley, and then attacked 
the manikins sword in hand: of course they met with but feeble 
resistance, and laughed heartily at the joke.-—Goldsmith’s Statis- 
tics of France. 

TORTOISE-SHELL. 

The following singularly barbarous process for obtaining the 
tortoise-shell is abstracted from an Indian newspaper, called the 
Singapore Chronicle:—This highly-prized aquatic production, 
when caught by the Eastern islanders, is suspended over a fire, 
kindled immediately after its capture, until such time as theefiect 
of the heat loosens the shell to such a degree that it can be removed 
with the greatest ease. The animal, now stripped and defenceless, 
is set at liberty, to re-enter its native element. If caught in the 
ensuing season, or at any subsequent period, it is asserted that the 
unhappy animal is subjected to a second ordeal of fire, rewarding 
its capturers this time, however, with a very'thin shell. This, if 
true, shows more policy and skill than tenderness in the method 
thus adopted by the islanders; it is a questionless proof, too, of 
tenacity of life in the animal, and must further be accounted a 
very singular fact in natural history. 

USE OF FORKS 

A foreigner remarks, in his work on Great Britain, that an En2z- 
lishman may be discovered any where if he be observed at table, 
beeause he places his fork upon the left side of his plate; a Frenen- 
man by using the fork alone without the knife; and a German by 
planting it perpendicularly into his plate; and a Russian by using? 
it as atoothpick. Holding the fork is a national custom, and pa- 
tions are characterised by their peculiarity in the use of the fork at 
table. An afiectation ef the French usages in this respect seems 
now to be gaining ground in this country 


MONSIEUR LE CHAT. 

Mr Shaw, an agent of one of the Fur Trading Companies, hac 
passed many years in the interior of the North-West Territory, and 
was by the voyageurs called Monsivur Le Chat. On quitting the 
Indian country, he married a Canadian lady, by whom he had 
several children. Some years after this event, one of his old fore- 
men, named Louis la Liberte, went to Montreal to spend the 
winter. Hehad heard of his old bowrgeois’s marriage, and was 
anxious to see him. Mr Shaw was walking on the Champ de 
Mars with a couple of officers when La Liberte spied him. . He im- 
mediately ran up, and seizing him by beth hands, began as fol- 
lows :—** Ah, mon cher Monsieur Le Chat, comment yous portez- 
yous ?”—‘* Tres bien, Louison.”—“ Et comment se porte Madame 
La Chatte?”—** Bien, bien, Louison! elle est tres bien.”—** Et 
tous les petits Chatons?” This was too mueh for Mr Shaw, who 
answered shortly, that kiftens and all were well, and, telling him 
to call at his house, twmed away with his military friends, leaying 
the Catechetieal Louison quite astonished at the abruptness of his 
departure —Ross Cox’s Adventures. # 


FRANCE.—CHEAP LITERATURE. 

Cheap literature is becoming even more prevalent in Paris than 
in London; that is to say, literature of a particular class. I have 
now before me five prospectuses of works of this nature; the first 
is a collection of the principal historians, compris Rollin, Cu- 
vier, Anquetil, Lingard, We. beautifully printed, and illustrated by 
maps and portraits; this is published in weekly volumes, contain- 
ing about two hundred pages each, at twelve sous, or sixpence per 
volume; the next comprises the complete works of Buffon, edited 
by Cuvier, and published in the same manner, and at the same 
price; the third is a translation of Sir Walter Seott’s works, publish- 
ed in the same manner, but at fifteen sous per volume; the fourth 
isa collection of the most celebrated voyages in every country, 
and will form two hundred volumes, in 18mo., published in a 
similar manner, at thirteen sous per volume; and the fifth com- 

rises an admirable selection of all the best authors in the French 
anguage, at twelve sous per volume; the whole are got up in a 
style'which would make them admissible to any library, while the 
price and mode of publication render them accessible to those to 
whom otherwise they would be for ever forbidden fruit. In the 
last-mentioned werk, L’Histoire de Charles XII. is comprised in 
one volume for sixpence, and his Siecles de Louis XIV. and Louis 
XV. in another. The importance of publications of this deserip- 
tion is most perceived with reference to the rising generation, 
Young people allowed to appropriate sixpence per week in this 
manner, instead of squandering it as formerly, feel at onee the 
pride of seeing their own library accumulate around them, and 
shame, if they are not-masters of its contents. Hence the mind is 
early stored with materials for thinking, and it is easy to give a 
proper direction to the use of these materials when collected. The 
importance of general education becomes every day more. uni- 
versally felt and acknowledged; even those who at first opposed 
it, find themselves carried away by the strong current of opinion, 
and are compelled (reluctantly, indeed, and not without some in- 
sidious efforts to poison the springs of truth) to lend their assis- 
tance to the great work.—_ New Monthly Mag. 
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which, according to Xenophon, Cyrus bestowed on his 0 

state, calling them his feet, hands, eyes, and ears. ; 

trusted with domestic affairs were styled « nee nate 

the warrior ‘‘ the foot ;” and the judge, as mouth-piece of the law, 

the ** longue of equity.” eug Sere 5 
Wied 


%*4& Tt was overlooked in our last number, that the Duke of Rich- 
mond allyded to in the aneedote nezr the end, was the late Duke. 
Se 
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MONSIEUR MOLLIN.* 
Axzour the end of the last war, a considerable num- 
ber of the French officers, who had been taken pri- 
soners and sent to the depédts in Scotland, were 
liberated upon their word of honour, and permitted 
to reside in the neighbouring towns, updén a certain 
small allowance made to them by our government. 
Amidst a host of dashing fellows who resided on this 
footing at the ancient burgh of Cairnton, in the south 
of Scotland, there were a few old personages who had 
been captured in the earlier years of the war, and al- 
most grown grey in this species of honourable impri- 
sonment. Some of these latter personages were so 
different in age and habits from the others—were so 
entirely, as it were, of a different generation or fashion 
of Frenchmen (for every thing about this nation 
/ changes in ten years)—that they hardly seemed to be- 
long to the same country. While the gay young 
officers of the Emperor went frolicking about in long 
surtouts and moustaches, turning the heads of all the 
girls, and running into as much debt as possible with 
all the tradesmen, the ancient subalterns of the Re- 
public and First Consul were a race of quiet, little, old, 
wind-dried men, with much of the ancien regime about 
them, wearing, in some cases, even the anti-revolu- 
tionary powder, and all of them’ as inoffensive as if 
they had been each sensible that he was in his own 
parish. A particular individual, called Monsieur Mol- 
lin, had become so perfectly assimilated with the peo- 
ple of the town, that he was not at all looked on in the 
light of a stranger. He lived in a small room, which 
he rented from a poor old “single woman,” Lizzie 
Geddes by name, and nothing could be more simple or 
irreproachable than the whole tenor of his life. In 
the morning, before breakfast, he went to the public 
green, which he traversed in one particular direction 
exactly ten times. For the ducks which cruised along 
the neighbouring mill-race, he had a few crumbs: for 
the servant lasses, who spread their washings on the 
sod, he had a few complaisant observations. If Jamie 
Forbes, the shoemaker, happened to be leaning over 
the bottom-wall of his kail-yard, Monsieur Mollin 
would courteously salute him, and express a hope that 
Madame Forbes (otherwise called Kirsty Robertson) 
was well. If, in returning to breakfast, a group of 
, weavers were found clustering about the head of the 
close, the benevolent old gentleman would join their 
conversazione, and learn, perhaps, that Napoleon 
Bonaparte was about to set up a new kingdom, or that 
John Jamieson had got a new coat. After partaking 
of his frugal meal (consisting of the ustial Scottish 
fare in humble life, porridge and milk), he would set 
out for a country walk, and perhaps return about one, 
with his pockets filled with jir-tops, which he made a 
gathering in the plantations, in order that 
d his landlady’s little fire. He then ate 
er dinner, in company with Lizzie Geddes 
and her ne hew, and had, it was said, as many polite 
cbserrandellel the matter of second-day’s broth and a 
cold serag of lamb, as if he had been seated at the table 
of a sovereign prince. In the evening, good Monsieur 
Mollin was to be seen, perhaps, mingling in the cla- 
morous company who amused themselves in the bowl- 
ing-green, or else enjoying another cool walk beside 
the mill-race, where, 1 well recollect, there was a little 
trodden footway, which I believed to have been solely 
formed by his own “ constant feet,” so exclusively, to 
my childish apprehension, did it seem-appropriated to 
himself. 

Lizzie Geddes, in whose humble garret Monsieur 


* Our late article, entitled ‘‘ ArrAcHMENTS,” serves, in some 
pai as an introduction to the following tale, which is from 
real life, 
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Mollin occupied an apartment, was the daughter of a 
person who had been town-clerk in Cairnton, in an 
age far beyond the ken of the present generation ; and 
an annuity of ten pounds was all that she could depend 
upon for her subsistence, the rent of her house being 
paid by what she got from Monsieur Mollin for his 
lodging. Though little removed above the condition 
of a pauper, she had had a good education, and pos- 
sessed a mind of no vulgar cast. In her old age, she 
had been burdened with the duty of bringing up an 
orphan nephew, to which task, however, she applied 
with a zeal that went far beyond her humble means. 
As the boy showed an aptitude for learning, and as the 
school-fees at Cairnton were remarkably cheap, she 
was tempted to give him a classical education, instead 
of placing him at some trade by which he might have 
sooner begun to support himself. There was some 
hope of patronage from a distant relation, who, hold- 
ing some inferior public office at Edinburgh, was 
looked upon at Cairnton as a person of immense con- 
sideration. But when application was made to this 
individual for the means of setting forward the youth 
at College, all those hopes were found to have been 
fallacious, and young Geddes, with the refined notions 
of a classical scholar, and at an age when ambition 
begins to bud in the human bosom, was obliged to 
abandon his books and become a shoemaker. Mon- 
sieur Mollin, who in all respects treated Miss Geddes 
as a sister, and took a sincere interest in the prospects 
of her nephew, was exceedingly chagrined at this sad 
reverse; but he was so poor himself that he could not 
help it. “If I ver not one poor prisonér,” he would 
say, “if I ver once more in mine own countrie, and 
had so much money as I once had, begar, Mademoi- 
selle Geddes, your nephew should not stop till he ver 
one ministér, putting his head into one pulpit; but 
I am only one poor prisonér, with six shillings in de 
veek from your king—and what can I do with that ?” 
The good old man was determined, nevertheless, that 
the youth should not forget his learning, or sink into 
the tastes and habits proper to his new candition. So, 
every evening after Thomas had returned from his 
work, he caused him to bring forth his books, and 
heard him execute a translation in Virgil or Livy be- 
fore going to rest. Sometimes this was varied by other 
intellectual exercises, such as the reading of a novel 
from the circulating library. Colebs in Search of a 
Wife, or Thaddeus of Warsaw, or the Farmer of 
Inglewood Forest, or any other crack book of the year 
1812, was borrowed at the cheap and easy price of 
eighteenpence a quarter, and read by Thomas to his 
aunt and her lodger, who generally became so much 
absorbed in the interest of the tale, that they heeded 
far less the progress of the war then going’on in Rus- 
sia, important as it was to the interests of both French 
and English, than they did the proceedings of the fic- 
titious hero among a set of characters as shadowy as 
himself. Thus, while an ordinary person would have 
been apt to answer the common question of “ what 
news ?” by mentioning that Bonaparte had over- 
thrown the Russian army at the Borodino, poor Lizzie 
Geddes would have been apt to state that Robert 
Bruce had just made his escape from the English 
court, with his horse’s shoes put on backwards ; her 
mind, in fact, running upon the last chapter she had 
heard read of the Scottish Chiefs. 

For several years this little family lived in humble 
peace and general affection, with hardly an incident 
to ruffle the habitual calm. Monsieur Mollin daily 
exhibited his thin shanks, in white cotton stockings, 
on the beaten foot-path in the green, and every even- 
ing enjoyed mental pleasures beside his landlady’s 
fire. Sunday after Sunday, he was to be seen gallant- 


ing Miss Geddes to church; himself rigged out in a 
clean shirt, exhibiting a profusion of frill, and a large 
New Testament under his left arm; while she, on her 
part, tried to look as well as possible in a well-saved 
cardinal, first put on about forty years ago; Thomas 
bringing up the rear, in his leather cap and corduroys, 
with almost as much linen folded over his shoulders 
and back as what could be supposed to be in contact 
with his skin. Few persons in Cairnton lived a more 
blameless life, or were more generally respected. 

At length, the tranquil contentment of this scene 
was broken up by the peace of 1814, which afforded 
to Monsieur Mollin, for the first time since his cap- 
ture, an opportunity of returning to his native country. 
Had it been the old man’s fate to live on and on a 
prisoner till death, he would have been perfectly happy 
in his bonds, for time had so completely reconciled 
him to the present, scene and manner of his existence, 
that he never formed a wish respecting any other. 
When it came to pass, however, that a residence in 
Cairnton was no longer a matter of necessity, when 
a possibility of returning to France actually arose, 
that which, in ordinary circumstances, ought to have 
been hailed as a blessing, became to him a bitterness 
and a misery. “ Mademoiselle,” said he, “I must 
leave you—I must go back au ma patrie: your king 
will give me no longer any money to live upon, and I 
must see what I can do in mine own countrie. It is 
tres grand malheur—one great distress; for I do not 
expect that I vil find any one in France to love as much 
as you and your nephew. But vat can I do? how 
shall I pay my lodging? how shall I live?” The 
case was too clear to admit of argument; and Mon- 
sieur Mollin, therefore, packed up his baggage in an 
old satchel that had once held Thomas’s books, and 
prepared to take his leave. In the first place, how- 
ever, he made two walks each day for a week, to ga- 
ther fir-tops, of which he was thus able to store up as 
many as promised to serve for a week after his de- 
parture. He then spent as much money as he pos- 
sibly could spare, in purchasing a stock of sugar and 
tea for Miss Geddes; as likewise a few drugs, which 
she occasionally required for a particular malady to 
which she was subject. On the day when he and his 
fellow prisoners were appointed to march, it happened 
that Miss Geddes was confined to’bed with this indis- 
position—a circumstance that added greatly to his dis- 
tress. “Ah, pauvre Mademoiselle,” said he, as with 
his own hand he mixed and brought forward her me- 
dicine, “je suis bien faché at your maladie—that is, 
T am not vat you call fashed, but I am sorry—I am 
penetré with grief, that I should have to leave you on 
your bed of indisposition. Come now—prenez votre 
medicin, and make yourself better. Here is de cup; 
and I vil leave it on de little table, and you must take 
von other tea-spoonful in two hours more, and de 
good fille, Peggy Dickson, down stairs, she say she 
vil come soon and see if you vant any thing. I have 
myself taken de dirty vater away, and swept in de 
hearth-stone, and now let me put in de clothes at your 
back, and make youcomfortable. One kiss, Mademoi- 
selle—now adieu—God bless you for ever—adieu !” 
And they separated, with tears more bitter, perhaps, 
than any ever shed by youthful lovers when parting 
to meet no more. 

About two months after the departure of Monsieur 
Mollin, his friends at Cairnton received a letter from 
him, informing them that he had got back to his na- 
tive city of Bourdeaux, where he had the satisfaction to 
find that he had recently been left heir to a small pro- 
perty, which promised to maintain him in comfort 
during the remainder of his life. He was distressed, 
however, to learn that hardly any of his relations 
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were alive, The only one in whom he felt the least 
interested was a young girl, who had for some years 
been an orphan—the daughter of a niece who had 
once been his favourite, and a person, as he described 
her, of the most agreeable properties—quite fitted, 
he said, to become, in a few years, the wife of his 


young friend Thomas, provided they had an oppor-, 


tunity of seeing each other. He complained, how- 
ever, of the change that had taken. place in his ab- 
sence, the effect of which was to render his native 
country far less kindred to him than even Scotland ; 
and ‘it is not impossible,” -he added, ‘ that I may 
come back to Cairnton, and spend the remainder of 
my days with you.” 

This was déstined to be the actual consummation 
of his story. About six months after having left his 
humble lodging at Cairnton, Monsieur Mollin re- 
appeared on the street, with a sprightly young French- 
woman leaning on his arm. Quite disappointed with 
his native country and its new regime, he had made 
up his mind to return to the quiet little Scottish 
burgh, where he had spent so many happy years, and 
where dwelt almost the only two mdividuals of his 
race in whom he felt the slightest interest. The joy 
of the Geddeses, as may be supposed, was boundless, 
more especially as Monsieur Mollin took an early 
opportunity of declaring his intention to complete the 
education of his friend Thomas, and push him for- 
ward in the profession he originally contemplated. 
Ina few days the whole of the little party was es- 
tablished in a neat house in the suburbs, where it 
soon became apparent, to the delight of the benevo- 
lent Frenchman, that his niece and Thomas were ex- 
ceedingly taken up about each other. In the process 
of time, the young man obtained a manse, and Eloise 
as his companion in its occupancy ; and the latter 
days of Mollin and Miss Geddes have been spent in 
serenity and happiness. 


POMPEIL AND HERCULANEUM. 


Tue Mountain of Vesuvius, celebrated in ancient and 
modern times for the number and terrific violence of 
its volcanic eruptions, stands upon the shores of the 
Bay of Naples (an inlet of the Mediterranean Sea, on 
the west side of Italy), and is distant about eight 
miles from the Neapolitan metropolis. It is at pre- 
sent about 3400 feet high, having lost 800 feet of its 
height by the last eruption, which happened in 1822. 
Five miles from Vesuvius, and thirteen from Naples, 
stands, or rather stood, Pompeii, at the bottom of the 
above-named bay; and on the same coast, between 
Pompeii and Naples, but nearer to the latter city, and 
also to Vesuvius, was situated Herculaneum. Of the 
early history of these devoted cities, nothing certain is 
known: their origin is enveloped in the common and 
impenetrable darkness which hangs over remote ages. 
Strabo, however, has the following passage :—“ This 
city (%. e. Herculaneum) and its next neighbour, Pom- 
peii, on the river Sarnus, were originally held by the 
Osci, then by the Tyrrhenians and Pelasgians, then 
by the Samnites, who were in their turn expelled by 
the Romans.” Farther than this, it will be in vain to 
inquire. 
SITUATION. 


Both Pompeii and Herculaneum were sea-ports. 
The latter town is still very near the shore, but a mile 
of land now intervenes between Pompeii and the bay 
which formerly washed its buildings. This gain of 
land is owing to the filling up of the bed of the sea 
with volcanic matter. Pompeii occupied a small emi- 
nence, composed of the ancient effusions of lava from 
Vesuvius. Flights of stairs led down to the water’s 
edge, and the lowest steps of these are said to be still 
on a level with the sea. The adjacent country was 
distinguished in all ages for its romantic loveliness and 
beauty. The whole coast as far as Naples was studded 
with villas, and Vesuvius, whose fires had been long 
quiescent, was itself covered with them. Villages were 
also thickly scattered all along the shores, and the 
scene presented the appearance of one vast city, cut 
into a number of sections by the luxuriant vegetation 
of the paradise in which it was embosomed. ‘The fol- 
lowing epigram of Martial gives an animated view of 
the scene previous to the dreadful catastrophe which 
so bloated this fair page of Nature’s book :— 


Here verdant vines o’erspread Vesuvius’ sides; : 
The generous grape here poured her purple tides. 
This Bacchus loved beyond his native scene ; 

Here dancing satyrs joyed to trip the green. 

Far more than Sparta this in Venus’ grace ; 

And great Alcides once renowned the place ; 

Now flaming embers spread dire waste around, 

And gods regret that gods can so confound. 


ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS, IN THE YEAR 79. 


The scene of luxurious beauty and tranquillity above 
described was doomed to cease, and the subterranean 
fire, which had been from time immemorial extinct in 
this quarter, again resumed its former channel of es- 
cape. The long period of rest which had preceded this 
event seems to have augmented the energies of the 
volcano, and prepared it for the terrible explosion. 
The first intimation of this was the occurrence of an 
earthquake in the year 63 after Christ, which threw 
down, a considerable portion of Pompeii, and also did 
great damage to Herculaneum. In the year following, 
another severe shock was felt, which extended to 
Naples, where the Roman Emperor Nero was at the 
time exhibiting as a vocalist. The building in which 
he performed was destroyed, but, unfortunately, the 
tnusician had left it. These presages of the approach- 
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ing catastrophe were frequently repeated, until, ‘in 
A.D. 79, they ended in the fatal eruption. Fortu- 
nately we are in possession of a narrative of the awful 
scene by an eye-witness, Pliny the younger, who was 
at the time at Misenum, with the Roman fleet com- 
manded by his uncle Pliny the elder. The latter, in 
order to obtain a nearer view of the phenomena, ven- 
tured too far, and was suffocated by the vapours.* 
His nephew remained at Misenum, and describes the 
appalling spectacle in a very lively manner. * 

A dense cloud was first seen to ascend from Vesu- 
vius to a great height, and, spreading itself out la- 
terally as it rose, bore a strong resemblance (says 
Pliny) to a pine-tree. Darkness more profound than 
night enveloped the land for many miles round the 
mountain, occasionally alleviated by columns of blood- 
red fire, which were belched forth by the raging phle- 
gethon, and appeared far more terrible than the utter 
gloom which they pierced. Showers of ashes and vo- 
lumes of steam were spouted for miles into the sky, 
and then rained down again in torrents upon the 
earth, which, convulsed in every part, reeled and 
staggered like a sinking ship. The sea receded from 
the shore, as if it shrunk from the appalling scene, 
and left numbers of the finny tribes upon dry land. 
These horrors were augmented by the shrieks of the 
women and children, and the cries of the men—some 
lamenting their own fate, others that of their family 
—now “howling to their gods”—and anon finding 
consolation in the miserable belief that they were about 
to perish with the world itself. 

No lava appears to have flowed from Vesuvius 
during this eruption ; and hence Pompeii was buried 
under the shower of ashes and sand which continued 
to pour down for eight days. Much of this matter 
was deposited in a liquid state; which is accounted 
for by suppesing that the steam projected into \the 
air was condensed, and descended in torrents of rain. 
Proofs of this fact will be afterwards noticed. It was 
not by one eruption alone that the cities were covered 
to their present depth. Successive layers are clearly 
to be traced, and the lowest has evidently been moved 
while the others remained untouched—a proof that 
some time had elapsed between their deposition, and 
that the inhabitants had made excavations in search 
of their property. This is further established by the 
fact, that few articles of intrinsic value have been 
found. But let us hasten to a period nearer our own, 
when the long-forgotten cities of antiquity were to be 
reclaimed from the sepulchre where they had lain un- 
known and undisturbed for nearly seventeen centuries, 
and again revisited by the glimpses of the moon. 


DISCOVERY OF HERCULANEUM. © 


Herculaneum, though buried many feet deeper than 
the other city which shared its fate, was the first dis- 
covered, by the accidental circumstance of a well being 
sunk in 1713, which came down upon the Theatre, 
where the statues of Hercules and Cleopatra were 
soon found. It may well be conceived with what in- 
terest the intelligence was received, that a Roman 
city had been discovered, which, safely entombed un- 
der ground, had thus escaped the barbarian Goths 
and Vandals who ravaged Italy, or the sacrilegious 
hands of modern pillagers. The process of excavation 
began; but it was found so excessively tedious, from 
the depth and hardness of the volcanic products be- 
neath which the city lay, that places formerly cleared 
it was found necessary to fill up again with the rub- 
bish of new excavations. The Theatre alone is open 
to inspection, and it can only be seen by artificial 
light. Several articles of use or luxury were, how- 
ever, obtained, which at present adorn various mu- 
seums. But the disappointment felt at the obstacles 
opposed to the exhumation of Herculaneum, was re- 
paired by the . 


DISCOVERY OF POMPEII. 


This city, as was formerly observed, stood at a 
greater distance from Vesuvius than the companion 
of its fate; and hence the streams of lava which have 
successively flowed over the latter have never reached 
the former. The ashes, &c. under which it was 
buried, are of a loose and friable description, and, 
therefore, easily removed. The upper stories of the 
buildings, which were probably composed of wood, 
were either burned by the red-hot stones which fell 
upon them, or borne down by the weight of matter 
which collected on their roofs and floors. With this 
exception, the city may be said to stand as it did 
nearly two thousand years ago—the buildings un- 
altered from their original designs ; furniture stand- 
ing in all the disarrangement of recent use ; paintings 
apparently fresh from the easel ; articles of value 
abandoned in the precipitation of flight, as if they had 
dropped from the trembling hands of some fugitives, 
who, like Orpheus, were not permitted to look back 
even upon their dearest treasures. Memorials of a 
more impressive kind, the skeletons of some sufferers, 
also bear sad testimony to the suddenness of the doom 
which overtook them. One-fourth of Pompeii has 


* The death of this celebrated naturalist was probably occa~ 
sioned by carbonic acid gas. This noxious vapour must have been 
generated to a great extent during the eruption, It is heavier 
than common air, and, of course, Oecupies in greater proportion 
the substrata of that cireumambient fluid, The supposition is 
greatly strengthened by the fact, that the old philosopher had lain 
down to rest; but the flames approaching him, he was compelled 
to rise, assisted by two servants, which he had no sooner done 
than he fell down dead. 


now been rescued from its subterranean darkness, 
and laid open to the sun. Of this portion we shall 
endeavour to give as minute an account as our limits 
will permit. 


GENERAL CHARACTER OF POMPEII. 

The city was surrounded with walls, the greater por- 
tion of which has been traced; and six gates and twelve 
towers have also been counted. Its greatest length 
is little more than three quarters of a mile, its breadth 
less than half a mile, and its circuit nearly two miles. 
It occupied an area of about one hundred and sixty- 
one acres. The general figure of the city is something 
like that of an egg. There have been excavated about 
eighty houses, an immense number of small shops, the 
public baths, two theatres, two basilice, eight temples, 
the prison, the amphitheatre, with other public build- 
ings of less note, and also fountains and tombs. 

The streets are paved with large irregular pieces of 
lava, neatly dovetailed into each other. ‘This pave- 
ment is rutted with the chariot wheels, sometimes to 
the depth of one inch and a half. In general, the streets 
are so narrow that they may be crossed at one stride. 
Where they were of greater breadth, a stepping-stone 
was placed in the middle for the convenience of foot 
passengers. On each side of the street there is a foot- 
path, the sides of which are provided with curbs, vary- 
ing from one foot to eighteen inches high, to prevent 
the encroachments of the biga, or chariot. But to pro- 
ceed to the public buildings: and first, let us enter the 


FORUM. 


A Roman Forum was the focus of business, and the 
arena of political and legal contention. As the city of 
Rome itself increased in wealth and splendour, it was 
found necessary to have two classes of fora—Venalia, 
mere markets, and Civilia, those devoted to the other 
purposes of a public assembly. The Forum of Pompeii 
answered for both. It is situated at the north-west 
corner of the city, and is entered by a flight of steps, 
leading downwards threugh an arch in a brick wall, 
still partly covered with stucco. Upon entering, the 
spectator finds himself in a large area, surrounded by 
columns, the ruins of temples, triumphal arches, and 
other public erections ; there are also a number of pe- 
destals for the support of statues. The wall by which 
we have thus entered, is connected with the back of a» 
building called by some the Temple of Jupiter, and by 
others the Senaculum, or Council-chamber. It stands 
upor an elevated basement, which was ascended by a 
flight of steps. Those near the columns, which served 
both for ornament and for supporting the upper part 
of the building, run along the whole front of the por- 
tico. The interior has been painted ; red and black 
are the prevailing colours. Fragments of a colossal 
statue were discovered upon the pavement; a sun- 
dial was also found. 

Near this temple are the ruins of what has been 
conjectured was the Granary, from the publie mea- 
sures being found near them. Adjacent to this build- 
ing is the prison, where were found the skeletons of 
two soldiers, their leg bones still within the shackles. 
These are preserved in the museum at Portici. 


PANTHEON. 


One of the buildings surrounding the Forum has 
received this appellation, from there being found 1. 
the centre of its area an altar encircled with twelve 
pedestals, on which it has been presumed stood the 
statues of the mythological deities. The area is one 
hundred and twenty feet in length, by ninety in 
breadth. Numerous cells attached to this building 
have been found ; these in all probability were for the 
accommodation of priests, Near to the Pantheon, 
ninety-three brass coins were discovered, and also sta- 
tues of Nero and Messalina- 

On the north side of the Pantheon, there runs a 
street named the Street of Dried Fruits, from the 
quantity of fruits of various kinds preserved in glass 
vases which have been found. Scales, money, moulds 
for pastry and bread, were discovered in the shops, 
and a bronze statue of Fame, small and well executed, 
having bracelets of gold upon the arms. In the en- 
trance which conducts from this street to the Pan- 


are representations of Cupids making bre 
mill stands in the centre of the picture with 


are a great number of other paintin 
ing, some of which are very beautiful. ~~" 

Adjoining to the Pantheon is a building supposed 
to have been the Senaculum, or place for the meeting 
of the Senate or Town Council. In the centre is an 
altar, and on each side of this, in two large recesses, 
stand two pedestals, which most likely supported efii- 
gies of the gods to whom the place was saered. Near 
this is a small temple elevated on a basement. On 
the altar there is an unfinished bass-relief, represent- 
ing a sacrifice. In the cells attached to this building 
were found a number of vessels in which wine was 
kept. The liquer was brought to the door in large 
skins, and then drawn off into these vases. 

Adjacent to this is a large building, which, from 
various inscriptions, appears to have been erected at 
the expense of a lady named Humachia, for the bene- 
fit of the public. Amongst other relics found, was a 
statue of the lady, five feet four inches high, and 
painted green and red. , 


, Royal Highness,”’ &c. 


selves, by contemning the mustees and quadroons: 


interval he had been tossed on the wild waters of the 
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Along the south side of this building runs a broad 
street, which, from various articles of jewellery being 
found there, is called the,Street of the Silversmiths. 
On the walls of the shops several inscriptions appear, 
one of which has been thus translated—“ The scribe 
Issus beseeches Marcus Cerrinius Vatia, the /Rdile, 
to patronise him: he is deserving.” This is some- 
what analogous to our own—“ Patronised by his 
At the end of this street was 
discovered a skeleton, supposed to have been a priest 
of Isis. In the hand was a bag of coarse linen, not 
entirely destroyed, containing three hundred and 
sixty silver coins, forty-two of copper, and six of gold. 
Nearshjm were also found various articles. belonging 
to the worship of Isis.. 

The next building of importance connected with 
the Forum is the Temple of Venus, in one of. the 
apartments of which was found a very beautiful 
painting of Bacchus and Silenus, in a state of perfect 
preservation. In most of the paintings, the colours 
are as vivid as when first laid on. 

These are the principal edifices which surround the 
Forum. An account of the baths, theatres, amphi- 
theatres, manuscripts, and other interesting: relics of 
antiquity, which. have been discovered, will be com- 
prised xn another article. 


THE. PLANTER. 

‘ A WEST INDIAN STORY. 
Frrry—sixty—seventy (any given number of) years 
ago, the West Indies were not as they are now. 

The colonists themselves were not what they are at 
present; that is to say, they were not then humane, 
temperate, independent people; on the contrary, they 
were boastful, and loved Scheidam and pine-apple rum, 
worshipped their superiors in. station, and despised 
every body below themselves. Thus the newly import- 
ed Englishers held the regular colonists in utter con- 
tempt: the colonists (a white race) requited them- 


these last, on their parts, heartily despised the half- 
caste, who, in turn, transmitted the scorn on to the 
heads of the downright blacks. Whom the blacks 
despised, I never could learn; but probably all the 
rest: and, in fact, they seem to have had ample cause 
for so. doing, unless the base, beggarly, and cruel va- 
nity imputed to their “superiors,” be at oncea libel 
and a fable. & 
Such was the state of things in the colony of Deme- 
rara, in the year 17—, when a young Englishman 
went there, in order to inspect his newly acquired 
property. His name was John Vivian. .He came 
of a tolerably good family in shire; possessed 
(without being at all handsome) a dark, keen, intel- 
ligent countenance; and derived, from his maternal 
uncle, large estates in Demerara, and from his father, 
a small farm in bis own county, a strong constitution, 
and a resolute, invincible spirit. Perhaps he had too 
much obstinacy of character—perhaps, also, an intre- 
pidity of manner, and carelessness of established forms, 
which would have been unsuitable to society as now 
constituted. All this we will not presume to deter- 
mine. We do not wish to extenuate his faults, of 
which he had as handsome a share as usually falls to 
the lot of young gentlemen who are under no control, 
though not altogether of precisely the same character. 
In requital for these defects, however, he was a man 


of firm: mind, of a generous spirit, and would ‘face | 


danger, and stand up against oppression, as readily on 
behalf of others as of himself; and, at the bottom of 
all, though it had lain hid from his birth (like some of 
those antediluvian fossils which perplex our geologists 
and antiquaries), he had a tenderness and delicacy of 
feeling, which must not be passed by without, at least, 
ous huroble commendation. 

Exactly eight weeks from the day of his stepping on 
board the good ship “ Wager,” at Bristol, Vivian 
found himself standing on the shore of the river De- 
merara, and in front of its capital, Stabroek. In that 


Atlantic—had passed from, woollens to.nankeens— 
from English cold to tropic heat—and now stood eye- 
ing the curious groups which distinguish our colonies, 
where creatures of every shade, from absolute sable to 
pallid white, may be seen—for the trouble only of a 


old for the reader’s benefit. 

—here am I, thy friend John Vivian, 
} at the country of cotton and tobacco. 
_Six. m ago. I would have ventured a grosschen 
that nothing on this base earth could have tempted 
_me to leave foggy England: but the unkennelling a 
knave was a temptation not to be resisted; and ac- 
cordingly I am here, as you see. 

“Since I shook your hand at Bristol, I have seen 
somewhat of the world. The Cove of Cork—the Ma- 
deiras—the Peak of Teneriffe—the flying fish—the 
nautilus—the golden-fianed dorado—the deep blue 
-seas—and the tropic skies—are matters which some 
would explain to you in a chapter. ) But I have not 
the pen of a ready writer; so you must be content 
with a simple enumeration. R 

“My voyage was, like all voyages, detestable. I 
began with sea-sickness and piercing winds—I ended 
with headache and languor, and weather to which 
your English dog-days are a jest.. The burning, 
blazing heat was so terrific, that I had well nigh oozed 


away into a 


| per. 
| best of his way to the house of the Mynheer Schlachen- 


iron spectacles. 


sea-god. Nothing but the valiant army 
of bottles which your care provided could have saved 
me. Mv mouth was wide open, like the seams of our 
vessel; but, unlike them, it would not be content 
with water. I poured in draught after draught of 
the brave liquor. I drank deep healths to you and 
other friends ; til], at last, the devil, who broils Euro- 
peans in these parts, took to his wings and fled. Thus 
it was, Clinton, that I arrived finally at Demerara. 
“But now comes your question of ‘ What sort of a 
place is this same Demerara?’ I’faith, Dick, ’tis flat 
enough. ‘ihe run up the river is, indeed, pretty ; 
and there are trees enough to satisfy even your um- 
brageous-loving taste. It is, in truth, a land of woods 
—at least, on one side—and you may roam among 
orange and lemon trees, and guavas and mangoes, 
amidst aloes and cocoa-nut, and cotton and mahogany 
trees, till you would wish yourself once more on a 
Lancashire moor. Stabroek, our capital, is a place 
where the houses are built of wood; where melons, 
and oranges, and pine-apples, grow as wild as thyself, 
Dick; and where black, brown, white, and whitey- 
brown people, sangaree and cigars, abound. Of all 
these maryels I shall know more shortly. I lodge 
here at the house of a Dutch planter, where you must 
address me under my travelling cognomen. . John 
Vivian is extinct for a season; but your letter will 
find me, if it be addressed to ‘Mr John Vernon, to 
the care of Mynheer Schlachenbruchen, merchant in 
Demerara.’ That respectable individual would die 
the death cf shame, did he know that he held the 
great ‘ proprictor,’ Vivian, in his garret At present, 
Iam nothing more than a poor protegee of Messrs 
Greifulhe, come out to the hot latitudes for the sake 
of health and employment.” 
Vivian was, in truth, tolerably pleased with the 
banks of the river, fringed as it was with trees, and 
spotted with cottages; but when he actually tred upon 
the ground of the New World, and found himself 
amidst a crowd of black and tawny faces—amidst hats 
like umbrellas, paroquets, and birds of every colour of 
the rainbow, and children, almost as various, plung- 
ing in and out of the river like water-dogs or mud- 
larks—he could not conceal his admiration, but laughed 
outright. 


for the sea-port of a West Indian colony has as many 
volunteers of all sorts as Dublin itself. A score of 
blacks were ready to assist him with his luggage, and 
at least a dozen of free negresses and mulattoes had 
baskets of the best fruit in the world. He might have 
had a wheelbarrowful for sixpence, and the aid of a 
dozen Sambos for an insignificant compliment in cop- 
Neglecting these advantages, Vivian made the 


bruchen, the Fleming, which was well known fo all 
the clamorous rogues on the quay. The merchant 
was not at home, having retired, as usual, to sleep at 
his plantation house, a few miles from town. Our 
hero, however, was received, with slow and formal 
respect, by his principal clerk, Hans Wassel, a strange 
figure, somewhat in the shape of a cone, that had ori- 
ginally sprung up (and almost struck root) somewhere 
near Ghent or Bruges. Holding Vivian’s credentials 
at arm’s length, this “shape” proceeded to decypher 
the address of the letter through an enormous pair of 
In due time he appeared to detect 
he hand-writing of the London correspondent; for 
he breathed out, “‘ Aw! Mynheer Franz Greffulhe !” 
and proceeded to open a seal as big as a saucer, and 
investigate the contents. These were evidently satis- 
factory ; for he put on a look of benevolence, and wel- 
comed the new comer (who was announced as. Mr 
Vernon) to Stabroek. “ You will take a schnap ?” 
inquired he, with a look which anticipated an affirma- 
tion. ‘‘As soon as you please,” replied Vivian; to 
which the other retorted with another “Aw!” and 
left the room with something approaching to alertness, 
in order to give the necessary orders. 

The ordinary domestics of the Fleming were much 
more rapid in their movements ; for Vivian had 
searcely time to look round and admire the neatness 
of the room, when a clatter at the doar compelled him 
to turn his eyes to that quarter. He saw a lively- 
looking black come in, with a large pipe of curious 
construction, and a leaden box containing tobacco, fol- 
lowed close by his co-mate Sambo (another “ nigri- 
tude’), who bore, in both hands, a huge glass, almost 
as big as a punch-bowl, filled to the brim with true 
Nantz, tempered, but not injured, by a small portion 
of water. Sambo appeared justly proud of his bur- 
den, which he placed on the table in its original state 
of integrity; for, after looking for a moment lovingly 
at the liquid, he turned round to Vivian, and said, 
exultingly, ‘“ Dear massa !” 

But we will not detain the reader with any detail 
of our hero’s movements on his arrival in the colony, 
excepting one or two, which have direct reference to 
our present narrative. He was introduced to Myn- 
heer Schlachenbruchen and his wife, each of whom, 
were our limits larger, might fairly lay claim to com- 
memoration. As it is, we must pass them by, and 
content ourselves with stating the fact of their (the 
merchant, at all events) treating Vivian with more 
consideration than his ostensible rank demanded, and 
introducing him to their acquaintance. The person, 
however, into whose society Vivian was more espe- 
cially thrown, was a young girl, who performed the 
offices of governess, &c, &c. in the house of the Myn- 
heer Schlachenbruchen. The visitors of the family 


He was not left long to his contemplations, however, ° 


avoided her, as though she had the plague (even the 
Mynheer himself preserved a distance); and the con- 
Sequence was, that Vivian—himself rather looked 
dewn upon by the colonial aristocracy—felt himself 
drawn nearer to the friendless girl, and assiduously 
cultivated her good opinion. 

This, however, was not a thing to be easily attained. 
Sophie Halstein (for that was her name) had few of 
the qualities commonly ascribed to thriving gover- 
nesses : she was, indeed, an acute-minded, and even 
accomplished girl ; butshe was as little supple, demure, 
or humble as Vivian himself. In fact, she received 
our hero’s advances with indifferent cordiality at first ; 
but the magic of sincerity will win its way, and they 
accordingly, at last, became excellent friends. The 
thing which surprised our hero the most was—how 
it was possible for the dull, gross, unenlightened 
blockheads of the colony to feel, or even affect, a dis- 
dain for one who was evidently so much their superior. 
At last the truth came upon him; she was the child 
of—a guadroon! She was lovely, graceful, virtuous, 
intellectual, accomplished, modest—a model for women; 
but she had a particle—(scarcely apparent, indeed, but 
still there was a particle or two)—a few drops of blood 
of a warmer tinge than what loiters through the pallid 
cheeks of an European; and hence she was visited by 
universal contempt. 

“ But she shall be my friend,” was Vivian’s exclama- 
tion, “‘my—my—sister. The senseless brutal wretches ! 
—they little think that, under the mask of Vernon, 
the wealthiest of their tribe is amongst them, and that 
he respects the little Pariah beyond the whole of their 
swollen and beggarly race.”” A very short time was 
sufficient for him to form a determination to rescue 
the object of his admiration from her painful state of 
servitude. Not being accustomed, however, to deal 
with the delicacy of ladies, he plunged at once into the 
matter with headlong rashness. 

“ You are badly off, Miss Halstein ?” said Vivian 
to her one morning, in his very bluntest tone. 

“T do not complain, sir,’’ replied she coldly. 

“Tam sorry for you,” said he hesitatingly, “and 
would help you.” 

“Spare your pity,” returned the lady; “ we-have 
neither of us much to thank Fortune for. Yet you are 
‘content, or seem so; and so also can I be. We will 
talk on another subject.” 

“S’death !” exclaimed the other, recollecting his 
incognito: “I had forgot. Pardon me—I was a fool. 
You will think me mad, with my offers of hélp, and 
my show of pity; but it is not so: I am sane enough, 
and some of these days you shall confess it. Come, 
will you not go with us up the river ? We are torun 
up almost as far as the Sandhills to-morrow, to visit 
the Reynestein estate and the Palm-Groves, which 
belong to the rich Englishman, Vivian. Perhaps you 
were never there ?” 

“I was born there,” was the reply; and it was 
somewhat tremulously uttered. 

“Ha! then you will he delighted to visit the spot, 
no doubt. Did you know the late proprietor ?” ‘‘ 'Tvo 
well,” said she; “he was—a villain.” a ; 

“How, madam?” Vivian was forgetting 
again, at this attack on his uncle’s memory; but he 
hastened to recover. ‘‘I mean the dast owner,” he 
resumed, “‘ whose name was, I think, Morson.” 

“I knew him, sir; and, as I have said; rope. 
Do you know by what luck it was that he obtained 
the Palm-Groves ?” “No.” “ Then I will tell you, 
sir. His predecessor was a careless, easy, and very 
old man. By a series of unforeseen reverses, by the 
failure of correspondents, and the roguery of friends, 
he became involved at last. All that he wanted, how- 
ever, was a little money for present exigencies ; with 
that, and a course of economy for a few years, he 
might have retrieved his broken fortunes. His most 
intimate friend and neighbour was this Morson. Who, 
then, was more likely than he to help him with a loan 
of money ? He was rich and childless; but the old 
planter whom I have spoken of had one single child 
—a girl. Pity, therefore, as weli as friendshi 
move Morson to aid him in his extremity. 
did aid him—at least, he lent him money, 
stigation of his manager 4 Wy 

“ Seyton ?” asked Vivian, interrupting her 

“Yes, Seyton,” replied she, ‘“ who coveted the old 
planter’s daughter for a wife, and who thought, that, 
if the parent was ruined, his child would be glad of 
any refuge. He dreamed that she, who had inter- 
fered often between him and his victims, would forget 
all her old abhorrence, and unite her fate with that 
of the most barbarous tyrant that ever disgraced even 
a West Indian colony. Well, sir, to end this tedious 
story “4g 

“Tt is most interesting to me,” said Vivian— 
“deeply, deeply interesting ;” and his glowing eyes 
and earnest attention were sufficient proofs that he 
spoke truly. 

“ Well, sir, the end was, that Morson advanced the 
money; that Seyton intrigued with the slaves, and 
caused many of them to revolt and run away into the 
woods ; and that the poor cld man fell from trouble 
into went, and from want into absolute despair. His 
plantations were useless ; his crops perished on the 
ground for want of slaves; his mills and buildings 
were burnt by unknown hands; and, finally, his 
hard and avaricious creditor, the relentless Morson, 
came upon him, and took possession of al] his estates, 
for a debt amounting to one-sixth of their value. The 
old man (Miss Halstein’s voice shock at this part, and 


imself 
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betrayed great agitation)—the old man soon after- 
wards died, and his only child was cast upon the world 
to earn her bitter bread. This is all, sir. I have 
given you the history of one-half of Mr Vivian’s pro- 
perty ; perhaps the other (she spoke this with some 
acrimony) is held upon a similar tenure.” 

“ God forbid!” said Vivian. ‘But Seyton? Did 
he urge his suit ?”—‘“‘ He did, and was refused. And 
therefore it is (for he is a bad and revengeful man) 
that I am fearful of coming upon an estate of which 
he is essentially the master. In the absence of Mr 
Vivian, his power is uncontrolled; and there is no 
knowing what claim he might urge against me. He 
once hinted that I was born a slave on the Palm- 
Grove estate, and, as such, belonged to his master— 
I, who am the only daughter of Wilhelm Halstein, to 

’ whom all, but a few years ago, belonged.” 

“ You!” exclaimed our hero; “ are you the person 
whom Vivian intercepts ? He shall do it no more. 
Rest content, Miss Halstein. Vivian is not the man 
to injure any one, and least of all yourself. Go with 
us to-morrow—lI beg, I pray, that you will. I pledge 
my honour, my soul, that you shall not be a sufferer.” 

The lady still refused, however, and it was not till 
the old merchant (Schlachenbruchen, to whom Vivian 
had spoken in the meantime) had also given his solemn 
promise to protect her, that she consented to go. She 
was a little surprised, indeed, at Vivian’s urging the 
matter so vehemently ; but as the merchant seconded 
his requests, she could not continue to refuse. 

A row up the river Demerara—past Diamond Point, 
to the Sandhills, needs not call for any particular de- 
scription. We will suppose that the party had arrived 
at the Palm-Grove estate, which the merchant (au- 
thorised by a power transmitted by Vivian from Eng- 
land) had come to overlook. 

The party were introduced to Seyton, a ferocious 
looking man, of middle age, who, with a mixture of 
self-consequence and ambiguous civility, welcomed the 
merchant and his companions. He took no notice of 
Vivian, indeed ; but when he saw Miss Halstein (who 
leant on our hero’s arm), his eyes sparkled and his lip 
curled, and, turning to the merchant, he said hastily, 
““ Before you leave the estate, there is a point of some 
consequence that I must take leave to mention, re- 
specting this young person :”” and he touched her, as 
he spoke, with the point of the cane that he carried 
in his hand. 

“ Stand off, fellow!” said Vivian, angrily; “‘another 
touch, or another insolent word, and I will lay you at 
my feet.” 

The other started, and examined our hero’s appear- 
ance cautiously and sullenly. He saw nothing, how- 
ever, except an athletic figure and a resolute counte- 
nance, and retreated from collision with so formidable 
an opponent. He did not, however, retreat from his 
demand. 

“ Observe, Mynheer,” said he, addressing the mer- 
chant once more, “‘I speak as the agent only of Mr 
Vivian. This—gentleman will scarcely blame me for 
insisting on the rights of my principal.” 

“By no means, by no means,” replied the mer- 
chant. “Allin good time. We will talk of that pre- 
sently. In the meantime, we will look at the balances. 
After that, we will ask what your larder contains ; 
and then—for the rights you speak of. Eh, Mr Ver- 
non—is not that the way ?” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said Vivian. “ Miss Hal- 
stein will leave all to you: I am quite sure that she 
may do so safely.” 

Two or three hours were sufficient to overlook the 
accounts, and to dispose of the refreshments, which 
were offered with some degree of parade to the visit- 
ors, at the expense of the estate. Vivian ate heartily, 
and without scruple, of the produce of his own pro- 
perty; and every thing unpleasant seemed forgotten, 
except by Miss Halstein, when the party (which had 
been augmented, as agreed upon, by the arrival of the 
Syndic, from Stabroek) prepared to go. 

“Now,” said Seyton, ‘I must, once more draw 
your attention to my demand. I claim this—lady, if 
you will—as a slave. She was born on the estate, has 
never been made free, and belongs of right to my 
principal, Vivian.” 

“ Bah! man,” exclaimed the merchant; ‘I thought 
all that was past. Surely good wine and excellent 
Nantz must have washed all such bad thoughts out of 
your head. Come, let us go. Sophie, girl, take hold 
of Mr Vernon’s arm, and ——” 

“ By your leave, it must not be so,” said Seyton, 
imperatively. He rung a bell, and eight or ten black 
slaves appeared. ‘‘ You are at liberty to go, gentle- 
men ; but the lady remains with me. ° Have I not the 
law with me ?” added he, addressing the Syndic. 

That officer. assented, adding, however, that all de- 
pended on the will of Vivian. The lady might, in- 
deed, be entitled to her liberty ; but until she proved 
her freedom, she must remain the property of the 
planter. 

“ That is sufficient,” said Seyton; “I am Vivian’s 
representative.” Then I am lost,” exclaimed Sophie. 

“ Pardon me,” replied the Syndic; ‘‘ Mr Seyton is 
superseded. Mynheer, here, has the power of ap- 
pointing a manager over this property. Besides 
which, Mr Vivian himself has arrived at Stabroek—” 

“Ha!” said Seyton, then no time is to be lost. 
Superseded or not, Mr Vivian shall not lose his pro- 
perty. Do your duty, fellows,” added he, addressing 
the slaves. ‘‘ Seize upon that woman, in the name of 
“your master, Vivian.” 
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“ Back, I say,” said our hero, pulling out a brace 
of pistols, and pointing them ‘towards the advancing 
negroes. ‘‘ Back, men, and be wise. And you, Mr 
Manager, or whatever you are, take heed how you 
overstep your duty. Know, Sirrah, that your master 
does not think your false accounts the worse part of 
‘your bad history. Your cruelty to these poor slaves 
beneath you has come to his ears; and for that he dis- 
misses you his service. For your impudent and un- 
founded claim upon this lady, whom your master 
loves st 

“What!” exclaimed Sophie; but the merchant 
restrained her surprise. 

“Whom your master loves, wooes, and whom, if 
heaven is propitious (he says this doubtingly and 
humbly), he will win—for this atrocious insult there 
is no punishment great enough. Yet if any attempt 
be made upon her, you shall at least be chastised to 
your heart’s content. Be satisfied that I do not jest, 
and remain quiet.” 

“We are all armed, Mr Seyton,” said the mer- 
chart; ‘you had better let us depart quietly.” 

“ She shall not go,”’ replied Seyton, foaming with 
rage. ‘Once more seize upon her, men ; seize upon 
her for your master, Vivian. ‘Till he comes, I will 
be obeyed at least.” 

“ He is here!” said Vivian, rushing between Sophie 
and her adversaries ; “he is here: he overlooks you, 
and will punish you. Look, slaves, I am Vivian, 
your master! Obey me, as you value the liberty 
which every man on my estate shall have if he de- 
serve it.” 

“What he saysis true. This is, indeed, Mr Vivian,” 
said the merchant ; and the Syndie corroborated his 
tale. All was quiet in an instant. Yet Sophie’ Hal- 
stein still looked overcome. “‘ What is this ?”?\in- 
quired the merchant; ‘‘ you ought to be rejoiced.” 

“Tam,” she replied. ‘But, Mr Vivian, you have 
something to forget. Can you forgive me ?” 

“JT cannot,”’ answered Vivian; ‘‘ unless with the 
Palm-Groves (which from this moment is all your 
own), you take an incumbrance with it.” 

“ And that is— ?” said Miss Halstein, inquiringly. 

“Tt is myself, Sophie,” replied Vivian, tenderly. 
“ Prithee, be generous; and think what away I have 
wandered from home. Take pity on me, and give 
me shelter with you at the Palm-Groves.” 

‘¢ We will talk of this hereafter,” said Miss Hal- 
stein gently, and dropping her eyes upon the ground. 

‘What a strange lover he is !”’ whispered the Syn- 
dic to the merchant. 

“ That is true enough,” answered the other. “ Yet 
would I wager a grosschen that he succeeds. He is a 
fine, intrepid, persevering young fellow; and such 
men seldom fail in any thing that they set their hearts 
upon.” 

The old merchant was a true prophet. For before 
three months had elapsed, the pretty Sophie became 
lawful mistress of the heart and household of Vivian. 
The Reynestein flourished ; but the Palm-Groves be- 
came their home. In the course of time, the blacks 
on their estates were enabled, in pursuance of a system 
equally wise and generous, to emerge from the condi- 
tion of bondmen ; but they still remained as cultiva- 
tors, attracted equally by kind treatment, and an 
equitable share of the profits of their labours. 

“¢ After all—_the greatest pleasure in the world,” 
said Vivian, one day to his wife, “is conferring plea- 
sure ; and the greatest pleasure which one can confer, 
is to give Freedom to one’s fellow men.”—Abridged 
from “ Friendship’s Offering” for 1831. 


ANAGRAMS, 
ANAGRAMS are now hardly known as efforts of wit, 
but in ancient times they formed the subject of learned 
disquisition, and were ranked among the cabalistic 
sciences. ‘The paltry process of anagramatising sen- 
tences and proper names was also extremely fashion- 
able in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, occu- 
pying that place now enjoyed by conundrums, and 
other small means of amusement among the idle. 
The French are reputed to have been exceedingly 
fond of anagrams. On one occasion an anagram was 


made on the mistress of Charles IX., which threw 
the nation into an ecstacy of delight. The name of 
the lady was Marie Touchet, the letters of which 
words were transformed into Je charme tout (or, I 
charm all)—an anagram said to be historically just. 
But this anagram was perhaps surpassed by the fol- 
lowing: The assassin of Henry III. was Frere Jacques 
Clement, and it was soon discovered that the letters of 
these three words could form the appalling sentence, 
i. Venfer qui ma erée (or, It is hell which created 
me. 

Various anagrams were appropriately formed on the 
name and titles of our own King James VI., one of 
which was, James Stuart—a just master. One on 
the same monarch, but referring to his complete name, 
was, Charles James Stewart—claims Arthur’s Seat. Of 
the poet Waller it was said— 

His brows need not with laurel to be bound, 

Since in his name with Lawrel he is erowned. 
And Randle Holmes, a person who wrote a book on 
heraldry, was complimented by the expressive ana- 
gram, Lo Men’s Herald! Perhaps the happiest of 
all anagrams, says. D’Israeli, ‘‘ was produced on a 
singular person and occasion. Lady Eleanor Davies, 


the wife of the celebrated Sir John Davies, the poet, 
was a very extraordinary character: she was the Cas- 
sandra of her age; and several of her productions’ 
warranted her to conceive she was a prophetess.. As 
her prophecies in the troubled times of Charles I. were 
usually against the government, she was at length 
brought by them into the Court of High Commission. 
The prophetess was not a little mad, and fancied the 
spirit of Daniel was in her, from an anagram she had 
formed of her name, Eleanor Davies—to Reveal O 
Daniel. The anagram had too much by an J, and too 
little by an s; yet Daniel and Reveal were in it, and 
that was suflicient to satisfy her inspirations. The 
court attempted to dispossess the spirit from the lady, 
while the bishops were in vain reasoning the point 
with her out of the Scriptures, to no purpose, she 
poising text against text. One of the Deans of the 
Arches, says Heylin, took up a pen, and at last hit 
upon this excellent anagram: Dame Eleanor Davies— 
Wever so mad a ladie! The happy. fancy put the so- 
lemn court into laughter, and Cassandra into the ut- 
most dejection of spirit. Foiled by her own weapons, 
her spirit suddenly forsook her ; and either she never 
afterwards ventured on prophesying, or the anagram 
perpetually reminded her hearers of her state. No 
more was heard of the prophetess.” ; 


COLKITTOCH. 


[Some years ago, a series of interesting papers appeared in that re- 
spectable weekly report of literature, the London Literary Gazette, 
entitled ** Traditions of the Western Highlands.” ‘* They were 
communicated,” says the Editor of the Gazette, ‘* by a gentleman 
intimately acquainted with the language and the manners of the 
Highlanders in the present timmes—who was indeed born and bred 
among them—and who, with the advantages of learning and a 
very extensive acquaintance with general history, had rare oppor- 
tunities of collecting materials to throw light on the history of the, 
Highlanders.” We propose to do ourselves an honour, which we 
are sure Mr Jerdan will not object to, by giving one or two of these 
traditions a circulation more germane to their character than what 
they have hitherto had, in the columns of the Edinburgh Journal. 
The following refers to a very remarkable person :—] 


Tue name of Colkittoch often oceurs in the history of 
the great rebellion in the reign of Charles I. By some 
he is denominated Macdonald of Colkittoch, by others 
Colkittoch, and by many he is confounded with his 
son. His name was Coll, or Colle, Macdonald: he 
was a native of Ireland. His father was Archibald 
Macdonell, who was an illegitimate son of the Earl of 
Antrim. With the aid of his partisans, Coll took 
violent possession of the island of Colonsay, one of the 
Hebrides, having driven away the Macfees, who had 
held it for many centuries. Coll was denominated 
Kittoch, or, more correctly, Ciotach, from his being 
left-handed. Coll had distinguished himself in the 
unhappy disturbances in Ireland; and when Lord 
Antrim sent troops to Scotland as auxiliaries in the 
royal cause, he served as an officer under his own son, 
Allister, or Alexander, who had the chief command of 
the corps. The father and son were well qualified for 
this service, both of them being well known in the 
Highlands, and connected by blood or marriage with 
some of the best families in that country. F 

Coli was noted for his strength and prowess, though 
tainted with the cruelty too familiar to his country- 
men at that time. He fought in all the battles in 
which the Irish auxiliaries were engaged under Mon- 
trose; he was also concerned in their plundering ex- 
peditions in Argyleshire, where private revenge was 
unfortunately added to the horrors of war. Many of 
the lyric compositions of those days extol his bravery 
and. his bloody vengeance on his antagonists, the 
Campbells, though it seems he was on very friendly 
terms with some of that name. 

Coll had possession of the Castle of Duntroon, and 
having pluced a garrison in it, he went to another 
quarter ; but in his absence it was taken by strata- 
gem. He was ignorant of this misfortune, and on his 
return he steered his boat direct for the castle. His 
own piper was then a prisoner there; and knowing 
his master’s boat, to warn him of his danger, he played 
a tune which he composed for the purpose; and so 
accurately did the sound. correspond with the mean- 
ing, that Coll understood the intention, and avoided 
the castle. 

After the defeat of Montrose at Philiphaugh, and 
the retreat of his son Alexander to Ireland, Coll was 
left in command of the Castle of Dunaovaig, the an- 
cient seat of the Macdonalds of Islay. The ga 
consisted of 150 men; hut the pipes whic 
the water being cut by the enemy, on the a 
of Sir David Leslie, who commanded the pat 
tary forces, Coll was induced to go out of th 
to hold parley with his old friend Campbell of Dun- 
staffnage. Leslie basely broke his word, and made 
Coll prisoner. The Marquis of Argyle was present 
on this occasion, and was blamed for this. After the 
Restoration, when Argyle was brought to trial, he 
was accused of the heinous crime of having ordered 
this garrison to be put on a rock, surrounded by the 
sea, to perish without food or water. He denied all 
knowledge of any such thing; and the proof on this 
point does not appear satisfactory, nor could we find 
any tradition in that country of such an atrocious 
action. 

Coll was committed to the custody of the captain of 
Dunstafinage, in whose castle he was confined, and 
the tower where he lay is still named after him. That 
gentleman being no doubt sensible of the dishonour- 
able treatment his prisoner had received, gave hira 
every possible indulgence. He permitted Coll to walk 
about the place, but he had cause to repent his lenity. 


’ 


The Marquis of Argyle charged him with misconduct ; 
and dreading the well-known severity of his chief, 
Dunstaffnage denied it. Argyle swore that if Coll 
should be found at large, the captain would be severely 
punished, and a messenger was dispatched to ascertain 
the fact. Dunstaffnage being at Inverary at the 
time, ordered his foster-brother to set off with all 
speed, and outrun the other, which he did; and on 
coming in sight of the castle, he cried out, Coll in 
irons! Coll in irons! Coll was occupied in superin- 
tending’ the shearing of corn at the time, and was the 
first who heard the cries. Conjecturing what the 
cause might be, he instantly retired to his dungeon, 
and with his own hands put on the irons. He was 
soon after this brought to trial before the Sheriff of 
Argyle, in the castle where he was confined. Mac- 
lean of Ardgour, who originally had been on the royal 
side, was one of the jury ; and wishing to display his 
zeal for the republican cause, which, with many others, 
he then espoused, asked Coll if he had been present 
at the battle of Inverlochy ; the prisoner boldly re- 
plied, “ By my baptism! Iwas so, Carle, and did more 
service there than thyself.’ We was condemned to 
die, and was executed, by hanging from the mast of 
his own boat, laid across the cleft of a rock. He suf- 
fered death without dismay, requesting that his body 
might be laid so near that of his friend the captain of 
Dunstaffnage, that they might exchange-snuff-boxes 
in their graves; and this request was complied with. 
The fate of Colkittoch was amply avenged : at the Re- 
storation, his death and sufferings formed some of the 
most serious and fatal charges against the Marquis of 
Argyle. : 

Coll’s execution took place in 1647. 


him up, and they renewed their embraces. “‘ We stood 
with pleasure,” says Dampier, “‘ to behold the surprise, 
tenderness, and solemnity of their interview, which 
was exceedingly affecting on both sides; and when 
these their ceremonies of civility were over, we also 
that stood gazing at them drew near, each of us em- 
bracing him we had found here, who was overjoyed 
to see so many of his old friends, come hither, as he 
thought, purposely: to fetch him.” 

At the time William was abandoned, he had with 
him in the woods his gun and knife, and a small quan- 
tity of powder and shot. As soon as his ammunition 
was expended, by notching his knife into a saw he cut 
up the barrel of his gun into pieces, which he con- 
verted into harpoons, lances, and along knife. ‘To ac- 
complish this he struck fire with his gun-flint and a 
piece of the barrel of his gun, which he hardened for 
this purpose in a way he had seen practised by the 
Buccaneers. In this fire he heated his pieces of iron, 
hammered them out with stones, sawed them with his 
jagged knife, or grinded them to an edge, and tem- 
pered them; “‘ which was no more than these Mos- 
quito-men were accustomed to do in their own coun- 
try, where they make their own fishing and striking 
instruments without either forge or anvil, though they 
spend a great deal of time about them.” Thus fur- 
nished, William supplied himself with goats’ flesh and 
fish, though, till his instruments were formed, he had 
been compelled to eat seal. He built his house about 
a half-mile from the shore, and lined it snugly with 
goat-skins, with which he also spread his couch or bar- 
becue, which was raised two feet from the floor. As 
his clothes wore out, he supplied this want also with 
goat-skins, and, when first seen, he wore nothing save 
a goat’s skin about his waist.—Edinburgh Cabinet Li- 
trary. 


THE PATRIOTIC SHOEMAKER. 

Mr Timoruy BENNETT, a shoemaker, resided in the 
*village of Hampton-Wick, near Richmond, in Surrey. 
The first passage from this village to Kingston-upon- 
Thames, through Bushy Park (a royal demesne), had 
been for many years shut up from the public. This 
honest Englishman, “unwilling,” as he said, “to 
leave the world worse than he found it,”’ consulted a 
lawyer upon the practicability of recovering this road, 
and the probable expense of a legal process. ‘I have 
seven hundred pounds,” said this honest patriot, 
“‘ which I should be willing to bestow upon this at- 
tempt. It is all I have, and has been saved through 
along course of honest industry.”” The lawyer in- 
formed him that no such sum would be necessary to 
produce this result ; and Timothy determined accord- 
ingly to proceed with vigour in the prosecution of this 
public claim. In the meantime, Lord Halifax, ranger 
of Bushy Park, was made acquainted with his inten- 
tions, and sent for him. An excellent engraving 
of Mr Bennett is still extant, which represents him of 
a firm and complacent aspect, sitting down in the atti- 
tude of his conversation with his Lordship. The in- 
scription beneath the engraving is, “‘ Timothy Ben- 
nett, of Hampton-Wick, Middlesex, Shoemaker, aged 
75.” “And who are you?” inquired his Lordship, 
“that have the assurance to meddle in this affair ?” 
“My name, my Lord, is Timothy Bennett, shoemaker, 
of Hampton Wick: I remember, an’t please your 
Lordship, when I was a young man, sitting at my 
work, the people cheerfully pass by to Kingston mar- 
ket; but now, my Lord, they are forced to go round 
about, through a hot sandy road, ready to faint be- 
neath their burdens, and I am ‘unwilling (it was his 
favourite 6xpression) to leave the world worse than I 
found it.’ This, my Lord, I humbly represent, is the 
reason of my conduct.” ‘ Begone, you are an imper- 
tinent fellow;” replied his Lordship. However, upon 
more mature reflection, being convinced of the equity 
of the claim, and anticipating the ignominy of defeat, 
“Lorp Harirax, the NosLeman, nonsuited by 
TimotHy BENNETT, the SHoEMAKER,” he desisted 
from his opposition, and opened the road, which is en- 
joyed, without molestation, to this day: he died 1756. 

Such a disinterested instance of public virtue is 
highly worthy of being recorded ; and though it may 
not be in the power of every one to suggest valuable 
improvements, or to confer lasting benefits on poste- 
rity, yet each may, like the patriotic Bennett, en- 
deavour, at least, not to leave the world worse than he 
Found it.—Crispin Anecdotes. 


THE EARTHQUAKE. 


TRAVELLING through the Barrens of Kentucky, in 
the month of November, I was jogging on one after- 
noon, when I remarked a sudden and strange dark- 
ness rising from the western horizon. Accustomed 
to our heavy storms of thunder and rain, I took no 
more notice of it, as I thought the speed of my horse 
might enable me to get under shelter of the roof 
of an acquaintance, who lived not far distant, before 
it should come up. I had proceeded about a mile, 
when I heard what I imagined to be the distant rum- 
bling of a violent tornado, on which I spurred my 
steed, with a wish to gallop as fast as possible to the 
place of shelter; but it. would not do; the animal 
knew better than I what was forthcoming, and, in- 
stead of going faster, so nearly stopped, that I re- 
marked he placed one foot after another on the ground 
with as much precaution as if walking on a smooth 
sheet of ice. I thought he had suddenly foundered, 
and, speaking to him, was on the point of dismount- 
ing and leading him, when he all of a sudden fell a- 
groaning piteously, hung his head, spread out his four 
legs, as if to save himself from falling, and stood stock 
still, continuing to groan. I thought my horse was 
about to die, and would have sprung from his back 
had a minute more elapsed, but at that instant all the 
shrubs and trees began to move from their very roots, 
the ground rose and fell in successive furrows, like the 
ruffled waters of a lake, and I became bewildered in 
my ideas, as I too plainly discovered that all this awful 
commotion in nature was the result of an earthquake, 

I had never witnessed any thing of the kind before, 
although, like every other person, I knew of earth- 
quakes by description. But what is description com- 
pared with the reality ? Whocan tell of the sensa- 


as it were on my horse, and with him moved to and 
fro like a child in a cradle, with the most imminent 
danger around, and expecting the ground every mo- 
ment to open, and present to my eye such an abyss as 
might engulf myself and all around me? The fearful 
convulsion, however, lasted only a few minutes, and 
the heavens again brightened as quickly as they had 
become obscured ; my horse brought his feet to the 
natural position, raised his head, and galloped off as 
if loose and frolicking without a rider. 

I was not, however, without great apprehension 
respecting my family, from which I was yet many 
miles distant, fearful that where they were the shock 
might have, caused greater havock than I had wit- 
nessed. I gave the bridle to my steed, and was glad 
to see him appear as anxious to get home as myself. 
The pace at which he galloped accomplished this 
sooner than I had expected, and I found, with much 
pleasure, that hardly any greater harm had taken 
place than the apprehension excited for my.own safety. 

Shock succeeded shock almost every day or night 
for several weeks, diminishing, however, so gradually 
as to dwindle away into mere vibrations of the earth. 
Strange to say, I for one became’ so accustomed to the 
feeling as rather to enjoy the fears manifested by 
others. JI never can forget the effects of one of the 
slighter shocks which took place when I was at a 
friend’s house, where I had gone to enjoy the merri- 
ment that, in our western country, attends a wedding. 
The ceremony being performed, supper over, and the 
fiddles tuned, dancing became the order of the mo- 
ment. This was merrily followed up to a late hour, 
when the party retired to rest. We were in what is 
called, with great propriety, a log-house, one of large 
dimensions, and solidly constructed. The owner was 
a physician, and in one corner were not only his Jan- 


age 
THE ORIGINAL ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
Wuen Captain Watling and his company escaped from 
Juan Fernandez three years before, they had left a 
Mosquito Indian on the island, who was out hunting 
goats when the alarm came. This Mosquito-man, 
named William, was the first and the true Robinson 
Crusoe, the original hermit of this romantic solitude. 
Immediately on approaching the island, Dampier and 
a few of William’s old friends, together with a Mos- 
quito-man, named Robin, put off for the shore, where 
they soon perceived William standing ready to give 
them welcome. From the heights he had seen the 
ships on the preceding day, and, knowing them to be 
English vessels by the way they were worked, he had 
killed three goats, and dressed them with cabbage of 
the cabbage-tree, to have a feast ready on the arrival 
af the ships. How great was his delight, as the boat 
neared the shore, when Robin leaped to the land, and 
running up to him, fell flat on his face at his feet! 
William raised up his countryman, embraced him, and 
in turn prostrated himself at Robin’s feet, who lifted 


tions which I experienced when I found myself rocking | 
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cets, tourniquets, amputating knives, and other san- 
guinary apparatus, but all the drugs which he em- 
ployed for the relief of his patients, arranged in jars 
and phials of different sizes. These had some days 
before made a narrow escape from destruction, but 
had been fortunately preserved by closing the doors 
of the cases in which they were contained. 

As I have said, we had all retired to rest, some to 
dream of sighs and smiles, and others to sink into 
oblivion. ‘Morning was fast approaching, when the 
rumbling noise that precedes the earthquake began so 
loudly, as to waken and alarm the whole party, and 
drive them out of bed in the greatest consternation. 
The scene which ensued it is impossible for me to de- 
scribe, and it would require the humorous pencil of 
Cruickshank to do justice to it. Fear knows no 
restraints. Every person, old and young, filled 
with alarm at the creaking of the log-house, and ap- 
prehending instant destruction, rushed wildly out to 
the grass enclosure fronting the building. The full 
moon was slowly descending from her throne, covered 
at times by clouds that rolled heavly along, as if to 
conceal from her view the scenes of terror which pre- 
vailed on the earth below. On the grass-plat we all 
met, in such condition as rendered it next to impossi- 
ble to discriminate any of the party, all huddled to- 
gether in a state of almost perfect nudity. The earth 
waved like a field of corn before the breeze; the birds 
left their perches, and flew about not knowing whither ; 
and the Doctor, recollecting the danger of his galli- 
pots, ran to his shop-room, to prevent their dancing 
off the shelves to the floor. Never for a moment did 
he think of closing the doors, but, spreading his arms, 
jumped about the front of the cases, pushing back 
here and there the falling jars, with so little success, 
however, that before the shock was over, he had lost 
nearly all he possessed. 

The shock at length ceased, and the frightened fe~ 
males, now sensible of their dishabille, fled to their 
several apartments. The earthquakes produced more 
serious consequences in other places. Near new Ma- 
drid, and for some distance on the Mississippi, the 
earth was rent asunder in several places, one or two 
islands sunk for ever, and the inhabitants fled in dis- 
may towards the eastern shores.—Audubon’s Amert- 
can Ornithology. 


SCOTTISH DUKES. 
GORDON. 
THE Gordon family aifords a lively instance of what 
is by no means uncommon in Scottish family history 
—a race of Norman lineage, which has gradually ac- 
quired, in no very remote times, the character of High. 
land chiefship. The founder of the race, a settler from 
England, possessed, in the reign of David I. (1123-56), 
the lands of Gordon, in Berwickshire, from which he 
probably took his name. Sir Adam de Gordon, in , 
the time of Bruce, is found a powerful Baron. In 
reward for his services to Bruce, he obtained a royal 
grant of the lands of Strabogie, in Banffshire, which 
has ever since been the principal residence of the 
family. With a natural attachment to local preposses- 
sions, the names Gordon and Huntly, which belonged 
to their lands in Berwickshire, were tranferred to 
places in their northern territory. The last of the 
line, another Sir Adam de Gordon, fell at the battle 
of Homildon Hill, in 1402, and his memory is embalmed 
in the drama by Sir Walter Scott, styled (pro ewphonia 
gratia) “ Halidon Hill.” His daughter and heiress 
marrying a Seton, the true line of the Gordons was 
lost, though the name was still retained. Alexander, 
the son of this pair, was elevated from his territorial 
style of Lord of Gordon, to the title of Earl of Huntly, 
by King James II., in 1449. He was a conspicuous 
adherent of the royal cause against the rebellious 
Douglases and Crawfords. Having obtained a grant 
of the lordship of Badenoch, which forms a large dis- 
trict in the centre of the Highlands, he laid the foun- 
dation of that influence in the country of the Gael, by 
which his successors have been so much distinguished ; 
an. influence derived exclusively, it will be observed, 
from the possession or superiority of lands, and from 
no pretensions of birth or lineage. George, second 
Earl of Huntly, married the sister of the King, and 
was the father of that Lady Catherine Gordon who 
became the wife of Perkin Warbeck, as well as of Sit 
William Gordon of Gicht, whose family ended in the 
person of Lord Byron. The immense estates of the 
Earls of Huntly, with the power they possessed of 
marshalling all their tenants and dependants in war- 
like array, rendered them so very powerful, that, but 
for the remoteness of their residence alone, they must ~ 
have been at all times the leading noblemen of the 
country. George, the fourth Earl, was at the head of 
the Catholic interest in Queen Mary’s time, and offer- 
ed to that Princess to place her in the government 
without any toleration of the reformed doctrines ; but 
she thought it safest to go in with the Protestants, 
and entrust her affairs to her brother James, Earl of 
Moray. The consequent turbulence of the Earl of 
Huntly ended fatally ; he was killed in rebellion by 
Murray. Notwithstanding this unhappy incident, 
his son, the fifth Earl, was a partisan of the Queen in 
her latter and evil days. Nor fora hundred and fifty 
years did they forsake this faith, or abandon the Tory 
politics which formerly used to be always connected 
with it. George, the sixth Earl, occasioned infinite 
troubles in the reign of James VI., by his endeavours 
to obtain toleration for the ancient faith, and his in- 
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trigues 
ie it was who killed the young Earl of Murray—a 
dreadful piece of feudal revenge. Though frequently 
in open arms against King James, he was in reality 
rather the enemy of the royal counsellors, than of the 
royal person. James loved him very much, gave him 
his cousin Lady Henrietta Stewart to wife, and in 
1599 created him Marquis of Huntly, being the first 
Peer of that rank in the kingdom. This nobleman 
was as great a favourite with Charles I. as he had 
been with King James, but was not so well fitted to 
shine in the more polished court of the former mo- 
narch. Having arrived there after a long absence, he 
excited the surprise of the glittering circle, by omitting 
that gesture which Sir Pertinax MacSycophant has 
caused the greater part of Englishmen to believe in 
the highest degree characteristic of their northern 
neighbours. On being reminded of the omission, he 
begged the King’s pardon, and excused his want of 
respect by saying, “he was just come from a place 
where every body bowed to him.” The Cock or THE 
Nor'ri was in those days, as it has been since, the po- 
pular and highly appropriate title for this Highland 
potentate and his descendants. In 1636, the first Mar- 
quis left his honours and estates to George, second 
Marquis, who, after many zealous efforts in favour of 
King Charles I., was beheaded bythe Maiden at Edin- 
burgh, March 22, 1649; chiefly, it was said, at the 
instigation of his brother-in-law, the Marquis of Ar- 
gyll. Four sons of this nobleman distinguished them- 
selves in the cause of royalty; and-one of his daughters, 
marrying a Polish nobleman, was ancestress to the 
unfortunate Prince Czartorinski. His grandson 
George, the fourth Marquis, proved his loyal zeal by 
holding out Edinburgh Castle, after the Revolution, in 
favour of King James; and his wife afterwards, in 
the easy times of Queen Anne’s. Tory ministry, created 
a vast sensation by presenting a Jacobite medal openly 
to the Faculty of Advotates. 'Phis Marquisate was, 
in 1684, converted by Charles II. into a Dukedom, 
when the title was changed from Huntly to Gordon. 
The family throughout all the last century, and to the 
present hour, professed those Tory principles which it 
has advocated, with such extraordinary consistency, 
ever ‘since the division of opinion at the Reformation. 
The Catholicism, however, was resigned about a cen- 
tury ago, in consequence, it is said, of a rustic jest. 
A tenant on the estate had experienced some neglect 
at the hands of his Grace’s factor; at last, he applied 
to the Duke personally, a whom he was very quickly 
redressed. Catching a glimpse, on this occasion, of 
the images within the family chapel, he asked what 
they were. ‘The Duke answered that these were the 
representations of certain holy men, to whom good 
Catholies were accustomed to apply for intercession 
with the Deity. “Such nonsense !” said the honest 
farmer; ‘‘ would it not be far better to do as I have 
been doing—speak to the laird himsell ?” It is said 
that this was the proximate cause of the conversion of 
the family. The late Duke, Alexander, who died: in 
1828, was the fourth possessor of the ducal title; and 
it is remarkable, that he had possessed it for the space 
of about seventy-six years, having succeeded his father 
in 1752. He married, in 1767, his celebrated Duchess, 
- Jane, second daughter of Sir William Maxwell of 
Monreith—one of the most sprightly, elegant, and 
fascinating women of her time; an eminent favourite 
of the highest class of British society for nearly half a 
century, and who lived:to see three daughters married, 
each toan English Duke, and one toa’ Marquis. The 
present Duke, who, as Marquis of Hnntly, distin- 
‘guished himself highly in the late war, and was, in 
1807, created a British Peer, isa High Tory. As a 
man anda landlord, he is greatly respected. From his 
want of issue, the title, dissevered from a large portion 
of the estates, will probably descend to the Harl of 
Aboyne, a cadet of the ducal house. 


WASHINGTON. se 
Oun young readers who have followed us through. 
the various accounts presented to their notice, of men 
of genius and perseverance rising from the most hum- 
ble situations in life to places of honourable distinc- 
tion, will now be gratified in perusing a sketch of the 
life of one who, from the condition of a private gentle- 
‘man, attained the highest situation in his country, 
and died with the extraordinary reputation of having 
preserved integrity of principle and genuine simplicity 
of character to the close of his career. 

George Washington was born in Westmoreland 
county, in the North American colony of Virginia, on 
the 22d of February 1732, and was great grandson of 
John Washington, a gentleman of the south of Eng- 
land, who, about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, emigrated to this province. The education of. 
young Washington extended only to the reading of 
English, and some of the more practical branches of 
mathematics. His inclinations, it seems, led him to 
adopt a sea life, and, when very young, he obtained 
the commission of midshipman in ‘the British navy, 
but was soon induced to relinquish that service, by the 
pressing entreaties of his mother. After this, he en- 
tered upon the business of land-surveying, and was 
remarked for his diligence and expertness, but parti- 
cularly fora certain gravity and dignity of demeanour, 
that would have graced riper years, and a more ele- 
vated station. In this humble sphere, however, his 
vountrymen seem early to have discovered his capa- 
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with foreign Catholic powers for that purpose. 


cuously displayed by his appointment as envoy to the 
French commandant on the Ohio, to remonstrate 
gainst certain encroachments of his troops upon the 


province of Virginia. Upon his return, he published 
a very clear and interesting account of this arduous 
mission, and was immediately appointed lieutenant- 
colonel of a regiment which had been ordered to 
proceed against the French, the answer of the com- 
mandant not having proved satisfactory. He had not 
proceeded far, when the command devolved upon him 
by the death of the colonel, and his services in this 
campaign obtained the thanks of the legislature of 
Virginia. Soon after, he resigned his commission, in 
consequence of certain regulations which he thought 
derogatory to the officers of the provincial troops, and 
retired to Mount Vernon, an estate on the banks of 
the Potomac, to which he had lately succeeded by the 
death of his brother, purposing to devote himself to 
the occupations of a country life. 

His military bias, however, did not permit him to 
remain Jong in retirement. He was invited once more 
to defend the frontiers of the provinces from the inva- 
sions of the French, and his conduct, during the whole 
expedition, was so much approved, that, though only 
twenty-three years of age, he was soon made com- 
mander of all the provincial troops of Virginia. The 
frontiers being in some measure secured from inva- 
sion, he again, in 1758, resigned his commission, 
amidst the applauses and regrets of his soldiers. 

Here might have terminated the military career of 
George Washington, and he might have passed the 
remainder of his days in the quietude of rural affairs, 
but for the unfortunate quarrel which took place he- 
twixt Great Britain and her American possessions. 
It will here be necessary to explain to our juvenile 
friends the origin and nature of this distressing dis- 
pute. For a considerable period Great Britain pos- 
sessed a large tract of territory in the North American 
continent, divided into colonies or separate jurisdic- 
tions, the inhabitants of which being chiefly emigrants 
from this country, were governed by English laws, 
and guaranteed that civil/and religious liberty com- 
mon to ordinary British subjects. Each of these 
colonies had a local parliament or assembly of dele- 
gates of itsown, presided over by a governor appointed 
by the British ministry. One of the understood regu- 
lations in managing these distant countries was, that 
they should contribute no taxes to Britain $:but it 
having happened in the course of time, that the Bri- 
tish treasury stood much in need of a supply of money, 
our ministry and parliament resolved on exacting cer- 
tain taxes or duties from the American colonists. 
These taxes, we are informed, would have been freely 
contributed by the Americans, provided they had been 
granted the power of sending representatives to Bri- 
tain to sit in parliament; but this proposal being 
strenuously refused, through a fear of its leading to 
further changes in the British legislature, the result 
was, that the Americans refused to pay ary taxes what- 
ever, and in a short time opposed their exaction by 
force. All men are now of opinion that the British 
government at this period acted with extreme impro- 
priety ; nevertheless, the nation at the time rusbed 
heedlessly into a war with the colonies, expecting 
speedily to quell all opposition to the laws. As for the 
Americans, they sagaciously prepared for the struggrle. 

In constructing an army for the defence of the pro- 
vinces, the Americans bestowed the command of the 
forces on George Washington, of whose’ military ta- 
lents and prudence they had already seen many proofs. 
No man in any age or country ever filled a more 
arduous station than that in which he was now placed. 
He was called to defend an extensive country just be- 
ginning the perilous experiment of self-government, 
altogether unpractised in war on a great scale, and 
with no other resources than her spirit, against a na- 
tion possessed of all the means, and strong with all 
the sinews of war, and able, by its command of the 
ocean, to carry its hostilities against any part of that 
extensive coast, which had drawn towards it the best 
part of the wealth and industry of the country. For 
a considerable period, his troops had no fire-arms but 
what they provided themselves; they had no tents, 
no magazines, no cavalry, no artillery, and scarcely 
any ammunition. So provided, or rather unprovided, 
the best troops in the world would not have been able 
to do much; but when we consider the nature and 
description of the American armies, we must wonder 
that he was able to keep the field for a single campaign 
against the well-trained forces of Britain. 

The history of the war in America may be summed 
up in a few words. Instead of transporting large 
masses of men capable of crushing in an instant the 
united force of the colonists, the British ministry dis- 
patched small detachments of troops, who were inva- 
riably cut up in detail as they marched through the 
country, and on some occasions whole regiments had 
ignominiously to lay down their arms. In this species 
of inglorious war, which has afforded our American 
brethren some cause for boasting, Washington was 
equally conspicuous for his cool determination and 


courage in the heat of conflict, and his mercy after 


victory, so as to win the applause of both friend and 
foe. The situation of the general was, moreover, one 
of peculiar difficulty. He experienced languor, insub- 
ordination, and desertion in his followers; and it was, 


only after he had the address to induce his country- 
men to establish a standing army, on something like 
regular principles, that success crowned his exer- 
tions. It is allowed by all parties that the services 
of Washington in this grand struggle against oppres- 
sion were as great as ever were performed by any. 
man to any nation. History is full of far more bril- 
liant exploits ; but it must always be recollected that 
in Washington’s situation, mot to be defeated was vic- 
tory. In the arrangements om the day of battle, we 
should discover hut a small portion of those happy 
endowments which gave him an unrivalled ascen- 
dancy over the minds of his countrymen; which 
enabled him to keep a powerful enemy in awe with, 
fluctuating levies, whose defective constitution for- 
bade the necessary severities of discipline; which 
enabled him to awaken sentiments of honour and pa- 
triotism in hearts divided by animosities and jea- 
lousies. In criticising his military conduct, we must 
always keep in view his means; and if we cannot dis- 
cover any single achievement of peculiar brilliancy, 
we shall yet be forced to admire a long series of ardu- 
ous operations, which display penetration and energy, 
combined with uniform and unerring sagacity. Al- 
though it was simply the redress of grievances relative 
to taxation which prompted them to take up arms, as 
they began to feel their strength, they aspired to 
higher views. 

The war was commenced on the 14th of June 1774, 
and, with greater or lesser vigour, was carried on for 
about eight years. Two years after its breaking out, 
on the 4th of July 1776, the colonists declared their in-, 
dependence of the English crown, which was acknow- 
ledged by France in 1778, by Holland in 1782, but 
not by the British parliament till the 30th of Novem- 
ber 1783. Yet, in thus securing the blessing of national 
liberty, the colonists, it seems, were by no means satis- 
fied. They broke out into parties; disaffection spread 
on all sides ; and had not the wisdom and patriotism of « 
Washington suggested expedients to allay the fer- 
ment and avert the danger, the Union of States would 
have been dissolved, and national ruin and disgrace the 
consequence. 

Having given liberty to his country, Washington 
once more retired from public life to his paternal roof, 
followed by the fervent admiration of his countrymen. 
Unlike Cromwell, or Napoleon in later times, he had 
no desire to take advantage of his situation or popu- 
larity, and so secure the office, for life, of emperor, 
king, or protector. He freely renounced all. official 
distinction, thereby offering an example of moral vir- 
tue quite unparalleled in the history of modern times, 
and retaining no other reward for his extraordinary 
services than his country’s love. The following letter 
to La Fayette—a distinguished French nobleman, who 
assisted in establishing the independence of the States, 
and who still survives—written soon after his arrival 
at Mount Vernon, gives a lively picture of his feelings, 
and breathes a fine spirit of philosophy. 

‘At length, my dear Marquis, I have become a 
private citizen on the banks of the Potomac, and un- 
der the shadow of my own vine and my own fig-tree. 
Free from the bustle of a camp, and the busy scenes 
of public life, I am solacing myself with those tranquil} 
enjoyments, of which the saldier, who is ever in pur- 
suit of fame—the statesman, whose watchful days and 
sleepless nights are spent in devising schemes to pro- 
mote the welfare of his own, or the ruin of other 
countries, as if this globe was insufficient for us all— 
and the courtier, who is always watching the counte-~ 
nance of his prince, in the hope of catching~a gracious 
smile, can Have very little conception. I have not 
only retired from all public employments, -but am re- 
tiring within myself, and shall be able to view the 
solitary walk, and tread the paths of private life, with 
heartfelt satisfaction. Emvious of none, I am deter- 
mined to be pleased with all, and move gently down 
the.stream of life, until I'sleep with my fathers.” 

During his retirement, objects of public utility still 
occupied his thoughts; and it was not long befure he 
formed, with his characteristic sagacity, a plan of im- 
proving the internal navigation of the country. This 
plan was, to open as high as possible the great eastern 
rivers, and to connect them, by means of intermediate 
streams, with the Ohio: and his object in this mag- 
nificent undertaking was to draw the States beyond 
the Alleghany mountains into a closer connexion with 
those upon the Atlantic; and thus, Ey ae ine 
their commercial relations, to give stability and unity 
to those of a political nature. These beneficent 
schemes of Washington have been fully accomplished. 
He was soon, however, called upon by a sense of duty 
into more burdensome labours. The jealousies pre- 
vailing among the States threatened again to wreck 
the newly-formed republican government. When at 
last it became evident to all that some alteration of 
the general system was indispensable to the preserva- 
tion of its parts, a convention was held under his 
auspices ; and the constitution which it formed having 
been adopted by the greater part of the States, he was, 
in April 1789, called to the office of First President, 
by the unanimous voice of the confederation. There 
is abundance of evidence that he accepted this office 
of chief magistrate of the United States with the 
greatest reluctance. He had no ambition of high 
place; and, free from all presumption, this truly 
great man felt difident of his capacity to administer, 
in peace, the affairs of a country which, in war, he 
had saved from ruin. “I bade adieu to Mount Ver- 
non, to private life, and ‘domestic felicity,” says he, in 
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an entry in his diary; ‘and, with a mind oppressed 
with more anxious and painful sensations than I have 
words to express, set out for New York, with the best 
dispositions to render service to my country, but with 
less hope of answering its expectations.” 

The duties of Washington’s civil administration, 
though far less arduous than those of his military com- 
mand, yet required much of that fortitude and sa- 


- gacity which that command so conspicuously displayed. 


To re-establish credit, and provide for the debts of 
the Union, when there was every desire to profit by 
injustice, and where taxation was both difficult and 
odious—to give stability and energy to a new go- 
vernment, encountered in its first operations by the 
contending interests of thirteen separate States—and 
to preserve the blessings of peace to a rising com- 
munity, when the misguided feelings of the people 
would have precipitated a war, were efforts which 
statesmen are seldom called to make, and which but 
few would have been equal to perform. In his public 
conduct, we look in vain for any of those vices which 
oppose the prosperity of nations, and the peace of the 
world. In choosing the officers of his government, in 
virtue of the powers committed to him by the consti- 
tution, he is universally allowed to have displayed the 
utmost disinterestedness. No prejudices, no affec- 
tions, no interests, were seen to interfere with his 
great duty, to call to the management of a nation’s 
concerns the talents from which a nation has most to 
hope. His addresses to the people and to Congress— 
as the parliament of the American States is called— 
afford indubitable proofs of the purity, as well as the 
solidity of his principles; and it is impossible to read 
them, and to trace them, as exemplified in the whole 
course of his public career, without admitting “ that 
he performed justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, 
all the offices, both public and private, of peace and 
war.” General Washington survived his retirement 


. from the Presidency, which he twice enjoyed, only 


two years. He died on the 14th of December 1799, 
of an inflammation in the throat, occasioned by a 
slight rain to which he had been exposed the preced- 
ing day. Soon after the disease commenced, he fore- 
saw he would die; and he met his fate with his ac- 
customed fortitude. 

The personal appearance of this lamented states- 
man was noble and commanding; and it has been 
frequently remarked, that the impression of awe 
which it was calculated to produce, was never ef- 
faced by frequency of intercourse. He was reserved 
in his manners, and unaffectedly modest. He was 
hospitable, and his establishment expensive, but under 
exact regulation. He spoke with diffidence; but his 
letters ¢o Congress, and his written addresses, are ad- 
mirable for clearness and solidity. His personal ha- 
bits were exceedingly temperate, and the purity of 
his morals was never questioned. In short, to use 
the words of Mr Fox, ‘‘a character, of virtues so 
happily tempered by one another, and so wholly un- 
alloyed with any vices, is hardly to be found in the 
pages of history.” By all classes of citizens in the 
United States, the memory of George Washington is 
cherished above that of all other patriots, while his 
name serves as a lasting incitement to the nation to 
preserve its institutions unimpaired to a distant pos- 
terity. ; 
= 


SCOTTISH CRIMINAL TRIALS. 


WITCHCRAFT AND POISONING—KATHERINE ROSS 
LADY FOWLIS. 


THis woman, daughter of Ross of Balnagown, was the 
second wife of the fifteenth Baron of Fowlis; and the 
object of her crimes was to destroy her stepsons Ro- 
bert and Hector Monro, with about thirty of their 
principal kinsmen, in order that her own children 
might succeed to the possessions of their father, which 
were considerable, and lay in the counties of Ross, 
Sutherland, and Inverness. Her brother, George 
Ross, seems to have been in league with her for the 
accomplishment of this diabolical purpose—a partici- 

ation the more atrocious in his case, because his wife, 
Marjory Campbell, called the young Lady Balnagown, 
was marked out as a victim, whose removal, with that 
of the persons already named belonging to the Fowlis 
family, might pave the way for his marriage with the 
wife of Robert Monro, the young laird. Their schemes 
were brought into active operation in the summer of 
1577. Inthe end of November of that year, four of 
their accomplices, Agnes Roy, Catherine Ross in Ca- 
north, William MacGillievorie-dam, and Thomas 
MacKane More MacAllan MacEvoch, were arraigned 
in a justice court held in the cathedral kirk of Ross, 
convicted, and burnt. One of the judges who pre- 
sided at this trial was Robert Monro, the husband of 
the principal instigator of the crimes, and father of 
the family whose lives were practised against. Lady 
Fowlis, upon the discovery of her wickedness, fled into 
the county of Caithness. After remaining there for 
the space of three quarters of a year, her husband was 
persuaded, “ be lauburrous,” and by the influence of 
the Harl of Caithness, to receive her home again. 
What kind of “ lawburrows” it was that existed at 
that time, of force enough to effect a reconciliation in 


such circumstances, is not explained, and we are to- 


tally at a loss to conjecture. Lady Fowlis seems to 
have lived unmolestec during the rest of the life of 
the old baron; and even the young laird, for whose 
destruction she had perseveringly laboured, made no 
€xertion to bring her to justice. He, however, en- 


joyed the family estates only from November 1588 to 


October 1589. _ His brother Hector, on succeeding 
him, procured a commission for the punishment of 
certain witches and sorcerers, which was understood 
to be aimed at his stepmother; but before he had time 
to act upon the power thus granted, she had influence 
enough to obtain a suspension of the commission ; 
and it was not till the July of 1590, thirteen years af- 
ter the perpetration of the crimes, that she was brought 
to trial at his instance. The evidence mainly rested 
upon seems to have been the notoriety of the facts, 
and the confession of the accomplices; each count of 
the indictment closes with a reference to the record of 
the process before the provincial court, with the occa- 
sional addition of “as is notour,” “ as is manifest be 
the haill countrie of Roiss,”’ or words to that effect. 
The verdict was favourable to the accused; but Mr 
Pitcairn is of opinion that her escape was owing to 
her powerful interest. ‘ The inquest, he says, 
“ bears all the appearance of a selected or packed jury, 
being in a very inferior rank and station of life to the 
pannel, contrary to the usual custom” It is also to 
be remarked, that several individuals who had been 
summoned as jurymen did not come forward, and 
were, in consequence, ‘ unlawit,” or fined in the sum 
of forty pounds (Scots). Their failure to answer the 
citation may not improbably have been a discreet way 
of avoiding the inconveniences that might have fol- 
lowed, had they passed upon the assize and given their 
voice against a person of influence like the Lady 
Fowlis. The dittay or indictment is the only part of 
the proceedings which is preserved ; indeed the read- 
ing of it seems to have constituted the whole case of 
the prosecutor, and the simple denial of the “ samin 
and the hajll poyntis thereof,” the whole case for the 
accused ; after which the jury retired to consider their 
verdict. The acquittal which followed was no doubt 
such as any modern jury, with no better proof before 
them, would instantly acquiesce in ; hut this can scarce 
be held a presumption of the innocence of the party, 
because we are now habituated to an entirely different 
manner of leading evidence ; and if the whole tribe of 
ancient evildoers, whose crimes were neither few nor 
trivial, were arraigned, according to the forms and 
practice of their own times, before a court of the nine- 
teenth century, not a single conviction could be ob- 
tained. But to come to the matter against Lady Fowlis. 

The first method adopted to compass the deaths of 
the persons who stood in the way of her ambition, was 
to form figures to represent the young Laird of Fowlis 
and the young Lady Balnagown, which were shot 
at with elf-arrows, in conformity with the belief that, 
if these charmed weapons struck the typical bodies, 
the wounds would be felt in their real bodies, and pro- 
duce invisibly the desired effect. For the performance 
of the necessary rites, a meeting of three witches took 
place in the house of Christian Ross at Canorth, 
Christian herself being one of them, Lady Fowlis an- 
other, and third, Marjory MacAllester, a hag of pecu- 
liar eminence, distinguished also by the name of Los- 
kie Loneart, which was probably conferred upon her 
by the second or diabolic baptism, to which the rest 
had not attained. Having constructed two images of 
clay, they placed them on the north side of the west- 
ern chamber, and Loskie, producing two elf-arrows, 
delivered one to Christian Ross, who stood by with it 
in her hand, while, with the other, Lady Fowlis shot 
twice at the figure of Lady Balnagown, and Loskie 
three times at that of Robert Monro, without success. 
In the meantime the images, not having been properly 
compacted, crumbled to pieces; and their purpose being 
thus thwarted for the present, the unhallowed convo- 
cation broke up, Loskie Loncart having engaged, at 
the command of Lady Fowlis, to make two other fi- 
gures. MacGillievorie-dam seems now to have been 
taken into their counsels; and, by his advice, an image 
in butter of the young Laird of Fowlis was placed 
by the side of the wall in the same western chamber 
of Canorth, and shot at eight times with an elf-arrow 
by Loskie, without effect. This was on the 2d July 
1577; and, nothing discouraged by repeated failures, 
a clay figure of the same person was constructed on the 
6th, when the indefatigable Loskie discharged the elf- 
arrow twelve times, sometimes reaching the image, but 
never wounding it. The other two hags stood by, 
anxiously watching for a successful shot, Christian 
Ross having provided three quarters of fine linen cloth 
to be bound about the typical corpse, which was to 
have been interred opposite the gate of the Stank of 
Fowlis, in order to complete the enchantment by a full 
representation of every circumstance which they were 
desirous of producing as its consequence. The main 
part of the rite, however, consisted in the infliction of 
a wound; and this not having been accomplished, they 
desisted from the vain labour. 

What are called elf-arrow heads, as the reader is pro- 
bably aware, are pieces of flint chipped into the shape 
of a barb with serrated edges, used by our barbarian 
ancestors for mutual destruction in the absence of the 
more effective weapons which civilization contrives for 
the same purpose. They are sometimes dug up in con- 
siderable quantities together, and were long thought 
by the vulgar to be of fairy origin, and to possess de- 
stroying powers without the infliction of a visible 
wound; thus, if a man or beast were seized with any 
disease attended with unusual symptoms, it was im- 
mediately concluded that they were elt-shot. Even 
till within a few years of the present day, when cattle 
were grievously tormented with flies in the summer, 
and galloped about in a distracted manner to get rid 


of them, it was no unusual thing to hear exclamations 
of “ What can be the matter with the beasts ?. They’re 
surely elf-shot !” the impression being, that they were 
consuraed by some invisible smart that preyed upon 
the vitals, and drove them about in maddened flight. 
Lady Fowlis was so eager to obtain one of these arrow 
heads, that she sent four messages to John MacNilland 
in Dingwall, who possessed one, and who was at last 
induced to pay her a visit at Fowlis, and dispose of it 
for four shillings (Scots). Another messenger was 
dispatched to Tain, and procured a second from two 
women there, reputed witches, who had it in keeping. 

The more secret arts of witchcraft having failed to 
effect the desired ends, Lady Fowlis next had recourse 
to poison; and numerous were the consultations held 
to concoct drugs, and devise means for administer- 
ing them. The same assistants figured as the chief 
agents in this equally abominable work. A stoupful 
of poisoned ale was first mixed in the barn of Drum- 
nyn; but opportunity not serving for its immediate 
use, it was kept three nights in the kiln ; and the stoup 
being leaky, the liquor was lost, all but a very small 
quantity, to prove the strength of which, Lady Fowlis 
caused her servant lad, Donald Mackay, to swallow it. 
The three confederates were assembled upon this ccca- 
sion, and as the draught did not kill the boy, but only 
threw him into a state of stupor, Loskie Loncart was 
dismissed with an injunction to ‘‘mak ane pig-full of 
ranker poysoune.” The obedient hag prepared the 
potion, and sent it to her patroness, by whom it was 
delivered to her nurse, Mary More, to be conveyed to 
Angus Leith’s house, where the young Laird then was, 
that it might be employed for his destruction. Night 
was the time chosen for dispatching her on this errand ; 
she broke the vessel by the way, spilt the liquor, and 
wishing probably to ascertain the nature of what had 
been entrusted to her under such circumstances of mys- 
tery, tasted it, and paid the forfeit of her curiosity with 
her life ; and what helps to shgw the deadly qualities of 
this preparation, the indictment adds, that “ the place 
quhair the said pig brak, the gers that grew upon the 
samin wes so heich by (beyond) the natour of uther 

ers, that nather cow, ox, nor scheip ewir preavit 

tasted) thairof.” It were endless to detail all the 
traffickings and messengers kept scouring the country 
to collect the requisite quantity of poison. lLoskie 
Loncart was lodged and maintained a whole summer 
in Christian Ross’s house, for the greater convenience 
of assisting to drug drinks, and devise means of ad- 
ministering them—MacGillievorie-dam was sent*to 
consult the gipsies about the most effectual way of 
poisoning the young laird.. He also purchased a 
quantity of the powder used to destroy rats, from a 
merchant in Elgin, and another portion in Tain, and 
was strictly questioned by Lady Fowlis whether it 
would suit best to mix the ingredient with eggs, brose, 
or kale. No fitting opportunity seems to have oc- 
curred for administering any of the potions to Robert 
Monro; but, after three interviews, John MacFar- 
quhar, young Balnagown’s cook, was prevailed upon, 
by the present of two ells of grey cloth, a shirt, and 
twelve shillings and fourpence (Scots), to lend them 
his aid in accomplishing their purpose on his mistress. 
That young lady being to entertain a party of friends 
one night at her house of Ardmore, a witch named 
Katherine Neynday carried poison thither to Mac- 
Farquhar, who strewed it on the principal dish, which 
was kidneys. This woman remained to witness the 
effects, and afterwards declared that she “skunnerit,” 
or revolted, at the sight, which was “the sarest and 
maist cruell that evir scho saw, seing the vomit and 
vexacioun that was on the young lady Balnagown and 
her company.” The victim of these horrible practices, 
did not die immediately, but contracted a deadly sick- 
ness, “quhairin,” says the indictment, “scho re- 
manis yet [that is, upwards of twelve years after tak- 
ing the poison] incurable.” 

Such were the desperate means adopted by a lady 
of the 16th century to elevate her own children to the 
birthright of the elder sons of her husband. We 
might be apt to think that the affection was at least 
very strong which prompted her, for the benefit of 
her offspring, to engage in these odious practices, and 
to incur so great hazards. But this is a supposition 
founded solely upon modern notions of the atrocity of 
her guilt. Ifa woman now were to meditate murder 
for the space of a year, and to use all that time in un- 
wearied endeavours to carry her purpose into exe- 
cution, risking constantly, for so long a time, the in- 
famy and the penalty of discovery, while, even if her 
design succeeded, the principal advantage was to be 
reaped by her son and brother, we must accord to her 
the character of being disinterestedly and heroically 
wicked. But in the time of Lady Fowlis, crime was 
not so repulsive in itself, nor so fatal in its conse- 
quences. The daring requisite for its perpetration 
was, therefore, not so great. Men’s minds, in place 
of revolting at the idea of depriving a fellow-being of 
life, were familiar with every form of murder: it was 
the business of the next of kin to revenge it; but it 
exposed the guilty individual to the execration of no 
one beyond the limits of blood-relation to the sufferer. 
Hence the ease with which accomplices were found in 
the basest crimes.’ The persons named as privy to 
the designs of Lady Fowlis were numerous, and in- 
cluded the daughter of a baronet.of her own name, 
whose interest in the matter seems to have been merely 
that of a connection, or, at most, of a clanswoman ; 
and the bribes with which she purchased assistance 
and secrecy were of the paltriest kind. , She provided 
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lodgings in the houses of her adherents, for some 
whom she wished to have near her, for the better 
maturing of her schemes. The cook of young Lady 
Balnagown was bribed, as we have seen, with little 
more than a shirt, anda shilling sterling! The fidelity 
of Christian Ross was bespoken, by reminding her 
that she ought not to reveal any thing against one who 
was her lady and mistress. Another of the gang was 
paid with “ ane half furlett of meill.”” MacGillievorie- 
dam got four ells of linen for his trouble, but, besides, 
appropriated six and eightpence (Scots) of the money 
given him to be expended in the purchase of poison ; 
at other times, however, this person was conciliated 
with 20s., a firlot of meal, five ells of linen, and 16s. 
The brother of Lady Fowlis is also said to have pro- 
mised to Thomas MacKane More MacAllan Mac- 
Evoch “ane garmounthe of clais” (suit of clothes) 
for his services in the same base plot. 

From a review of this whole case, with others of the 
same date, it will appear that the crimes of romper 
times were distinguished from those of the present, 
not so much by the greater atrocity of any single a¢t, 
as by the length of time for which they were medi- 
tated, and the number of persons admitted to a know- 
ledge of them without any fear of disclosure. They 
were the offspring of habitual thoughts rather: than 
the effects of sudden starts of passion. Before the eye 
of sober investigation, the romance with which many 
of the bloody deeds of the olden time and of savage 
life are invested must vanish. The villain then had 
not to brave the risk of certain punishment, nor to cut 
himself off, as it were, from sympathy with his kind. 
The villain of civilized times acquires the courage to 
do both. If we desire, therefore, to admire the beau 
ideal of a bold ruffian, let us not take the trouble to 
search into antiquity. There we find only the exer- 
cise of habitual ferocity, with the necessity of breaking 
through few restraints. It is our own day that gives 
birth to peculiar monstfosity of crime, where the im- 
pulse of passion, or the dogged purpose of an impe- 
netrably hardened heart, finds itself withstood by al- 
most every conceivable restraint, and sets them all at 
nought. 


SIR M. HALE. 


Tux character of Sir Matthew Hale as a judge was 
splendidly pre-eminent. His learning was profound ; 
his patience unconquerable; his integrity stainless. 
In the words of one who wrote with no triendly feeling 
towards him, ‘‘ his voice was oracular, and his person 
little less than adored.” The temper of mind with 
which he entered upon the duties of the bench is best 
exemplified in the following resolutions, which appear 
to have been composed on his being raised to the dig- 
nity of Chief Baron at the Restoration :— : 

“< Things necessary to be continually had in remem- 
brance : 

“], That in the administration of justice I am in- 
trusted for God, the King, and country; and therefore, 

“2. Thatit bedone, 1. Uprightly; 2. Deliberately ; 
3. Resolutely. 

“3. That I rest not upon my own understanding 
or strength, but implore and rest upon the direction 
and strength of God. 

“4, That in the execution of justice I carefully lay 
aside my own passions, and not give way to them, 
however provoked. 

“5, That I be wholly intent upon the business I am 
about, remitting all other cares and thoughts as un- 
seasonable and interruptions. 

‘< G. That I suffer not myself to be prepossessed with 
any judgment at all, till the whole business and both 
parties be heard. 

“<j. That I never engage myself in the beginning 
of any cause, but reserve myself unprejudiced till the 
whole be heard. 

«8, That in business capital, though my nature 
prompt me to pity, yet to consider there is a pity also 
due to the country. 

9. That I be not too rigid in matters purely con- 
scientious, where all the harm is diversity of judg- 
ment. 

“10. That I be not biassed with compassion to the 
poor, or favour to the rich, in point of justice. 

“11. That popular or court applause or distaste 
have no influence in any thing I do, in point of distri. 
bution of justice. 

“12, Not to be solicitous what men will say or 
think, so long as I keep myself exactly according to 
the rule of justice. 

“13. If in criminals it be a measuring cast, to in- 
cline to mercy and acquittal. 

“14, In criminals that consist merely in words, 
where no more harm ensues, moderation is no in- 
justice. 

‘15. In criminals of blood, if the fact be evident, 
severity is justice. 

“16. To abhor all private solicitations, of what 

kind soever, and by whomsoever, in matters depend- 
ing. 
“17. To charge my servants, 1. Not to interpose 
in any matter whatsoever; 2. Not to take more than 
their known fees; 3. Not to give any undue prece- 
dence to causes; 4. Not to recommend counsel. 

“18. To be short and sparing at meals, that I mav 
by the fitter for business.” ; 

Under the influence of resolutions like these, the 
conduct of Hale on the bench appears to have been al- 
most irreproachable. 


CORK. 


Many persons see corks used daily without know- 
ing whence come these exceedingly useful materials. 
Corks are cut from large slabs of bark of the cork-tree, 
a species of the oak which grows wild in the countries 
in the south of Europe. The tree is generally divested 
of its bark at about fifteen years old, but before strip- 
ping it off, the tree is not cut down, as in the case of 
the oak. It is taken while the tree is growing; and 
the operation may be repeated every eighth or ninth 
year, the quality of the cork continuing each time to 
improve as the age of the tree increases. When the 
bark is taken off, it is singed in the flame of a strong 
fire; and, after being soaked for a considerable time 
in water, it is placed under heavy weights, in order 
to render it straight. Its extreme lightness, the ease 
with which it may be compressed, and its elasticity, 
are properties so peculiar to this substance, that no 
efficient substitute for it has yet been discovered. The 
valuable properties of cork were known to the Greeks 
and Romans, who employed it for all the purposes for 
which it is used at present, with the exception of 
stopples for bottles—the ancients mostly employing 
cement for closing the mouths of vessels. The Egyp- 
tians are said to have made coffins of cork, which, 
being spread on the inside with a resinous substance, 
preserved dead bodies from decay. In modern times, 
cork was not generally used for stopples to bottles till 
about the close of the seventeenth century, wax being 
till then chiefly in use for that purpose. The cork 
imported into Great Britain is brought principally 
from Italy, Spain, and Portugal. The quantity an- 
nually consumed is upwards of 5000 tons. 


AN ADVENTURE. 
As Mr Thomson, with his companion, was pro- 
ceeding across the uninhabited desert in South Africa, 
he met with the following adventure : — 

“ We proceeded on our course, over extensive plains, 
sprinkled with numerous herds of game—quaggas, 
elands, gnoos, koodoos, hartebeests, gemsboks, and 
smaller antelopes, the movements of which helped to 
relieve our lonely journey. The gnoo here was of a 
larger size, and apparently different from that on the 
other side of the Cradock, being of a dark blue colour, 
and having a black bushy tail, instead of a white one. 
I observed also two sorts of hartebeests. As we 
travelled along, I observed my Hottentot continually 
looking out for the spoor (track) of human feet, being 
exceedingly anxious to get to some kraal before night ; 
but the only tracks he could discover were those of 
the wild animals above mentioned, and of their pursuer, 
the lion. The foot-prints of the latter were so fre- 
quent and so fresh, that it was evident these tyrants 
of the desert were numerous and near tous. Fre- 
derick also remarked to me, that wherever such numbers 
of the large game were to be seen, we might be certain 
lions were not far distant. The numerous skeletons 
of animals scattered over the plain, presented suflicient 
proofs of the justness of our apprehensions, and these 
were soon confirmed by ocular evidence. We were 
jogging pensively along, the Hottentot with two horses 
about ten yards before me, I following with the other 
two. Frederick was nodding on his saddle, having 
slept little, I believe, the preceding night. In this 
posture, happening to cast my eyes on one side, I 
beheld, with consternation, two monstrous lions, 
reclining under a mimosa bush, within fifteen yards of 
our path. They were reclining lazily on the ground, 
with half-opened jaws shewing their terrific fangs. I 
saw our danger, and was aware that no effort could 
save us, if these sayage beasts should be tempted to 
make a spring. I collected myself, therefore, and 
moved on in silence, while Frederick, without per- 
ceiving them, rode quietly past. I followed him exactly 
at the same pace, keeping my eyes fixed upon the 
glaring monsters, who remained perfectly still. When 
we had got about seventy or eighty yards from them, 
I rode gently up to Frederick, and, desiring him to 
look over his shoulder, shewed him the lions. But 
such a face of terror I never beheld, as he exhibited, 
on perceiving the danger we had so narrowly escaped. 
He was astonished, too, that he had not previously 
observed them, being, like most of his countrymen, 
very quick-sighted. He said, however, that I had 
acted very properly, in not speaking or evincing the 
least alarm, while’ passing the lions; for, if. I had, 
they would probably not have let us pass so quietly. 
Most likely; however, we owed our safety to their 
hunger being satiated, for they appeared to have been 
just devouring some animal they had killed, a quagga, 
as it seemed to me, from the hurried glance I had in 
passing.” 


WATCHMEN OF STOCKHOLM. 


THE appearance of the watchmen in Stockholm is 
most grotesque. Their dress consists entirely of the 
skins of animals, and they walk constantly in pairs, 
carrying in their hands a curious instrument for seiz- 
ing culprits who may endeavour to escape from them. 
It is so contrived as to shut fast about the neck, being 
applied below the back part of the head, and becomes 
tighter the more the person caught struggles to get 
free. 


STANZAS 
Written in the Churchyard of Richmond, Yorkshire. 
By HERBERT KNOWLES. 


«Tt is good for us to be here; if thou wilt, let us make here three 
abavnucles, one for thee, one for Moses, and one for Elias.” —St 
Mat. 


Methinks it is good to be here, 
If thou wilt let us build—but for whom ? 
Nor Elias nor Moses appear ; 
But the shadows of eve that encompass with gloom 
The abode of the dead, and the place of the tomb. 


Shall we build to Ambition? Ah, no! 
Affrighted, he shrinketh away ; 

For see, they would pin him below 
In a dark narrow cave, and, begirt with cold clay, 
‘To the meanest of reptiles a peer and a prey. 


To Beauty? Ah, no! she forgets 
The charms which she wielded before ; 
Nor knows the foul worm that he frets 
The skin that, but yesterday, fools could adore, 
For the smoothness it held, or the tint which it wore. 


Shall we build to the purple of Pride, 
The trappings which dizen the proud? 
Alas! they are all laid aside, 
And here’s neither dress nor adornment allowed, 
Save the long winding-sheet and the fringe of the shroud. 


To Riches? Alas, ’tis in vain; 
Who hid in their turns have been hid ; 
The treasures are squandered again ; 
And here, in the grave, are all metals forbid, 
Save the tinsel that shines on the dark coffin lid. 


To the pleasures which Mirth can afford, 
The revel, the laugh, and the jeer? 
Ah! here is a plentiful board! 
But the guests are all mute as their pitiful cheer, 
And none but the worm is a reveller here. 


Shall we build to Affection and Love? 
Ah, no! They have withered and died, 
Or fled with the spirit above : 
Friends, brothers, and sisters, are laid side by side, 
Yet, none have saluted, and none have replied. 


Unto Sorrow? The dead cannot grieve; 
Not a sob, not a sigh, meets mine ear, 
Which Compassion itself could relieve. 
Ah! sweetly they slumber, nor love, hope, or fear, 
Peace! peace! is the watchword, the only one here. 


Unto Death, to whom monarchs must bow ? 
Ah, no! for his empire is known, 
And here there are trophies enow ! 
Beneath the cold head, and around the dark stone, 
Are the signs of a sceptre that none may disown. 


The first taberracle to Hope we will build, 
And look for the sleepers around us to rise! 
The second to Faith, which ensures it fulfilled ; 
And the third to the Lamb of the great sacrifice, 
Who bequeathed us them both when he rose to the skies. 


ANECDOTE OF BURNS. 


One Sunday morning, some time before Burns commenced 
author, when he and his brother Gilbert were going to the parish 
church of Tarbolton, they got into company with an old man, a 
Moravian, travelling to Ayr. It was at that time when the dispute 
between the Old and New Light Burghers was making a great 
noise in the country; and Burns and the old man, entering into 
conversation on the subject, differed in their opinions about it, the 
old man defending the principles of the Old Light, and Burns 
those of the New Light. The disputants at teas grew very warm 
in the debate, and Burns, finding that with all his eloquence he 
could make nothing of his antagonist, became a little acrimonious, 
and tauntingly exclaimed, ‘Oh! I suppose I have met with the 
Apostle Paul this morning.” ‘* No,” replied the old Moravian 
coolly, ‘‘ you have not met the Apostle Paul; but I think I have 
met one of those wild beasts which he says he fought with when 
at Ephesus.” 


ANIMAL LIFE. 


The following is a seale of the average duration of animal life 
from the most celebrated writers on natural history :—A hare will 
live 10 years, a cat 10, a goat 8, an ass 30, a sheep 10, aram 15, a 
dog from 14 to 20, a bull 15, an ox 20, swine 25, a pigeon 8, a 
turtledove 25, a partridge 25, a raven 100, an eagle 100, a goose 100. 


THE ODD FAMILY. 

In the reign of William the Third, there lived in Ipswich, in 
Suffolk, a family, which, from the number of peculiarities belong- 
ing to it, was distinguished by the name of the Odd Family, Every 
event remarkably good or bad happened to this family on an oda 
day of the month, and every one of them had something odd in 
his or her person, manner, and behaviour ; the very letters in their 
Christian names always happened to be an odd number. The 
husband’s name was Peter, and the wife’s Rabah; they had seven 
children, all boys, viz. Solomon, Roger, James, Matthew, Jonas, 
David, and Ezekiel. The husband had but one leg, his wife but 
one arm, Solomon was born blind of the left eye, and Roger lost 
his right eye by accident; James had his left ear pulled off by a 
boy in a quarrel, and Matthew was born with only three fingers on 
his right hand; Jonas had a stump foot, and David was hum 
backed; all these, except David, were remarkably short, while 
Ezekiel was six feet two inches high at the age of nineteen; the 
stump-footed Jonas and the humpbacked David got wives of for- 
tune, but no girl would listen to the addresses of the rest. The 
husband’s hair was as black as jet, and the wife’s remarkably 
white, yet every one of the children’s was red. The husband had 
the peculiar misfortune of falling into a deep sawpit, where he was 
starved to death in the year 1701, and his wife, refusing all kind 
of sustenance, died in five days after him. In the year 1703, 
Ezekiel enlisted as a grenadier, and although he was afterwards 
wounded in twenty-three eee he recovered. Roger, James, 
Matthew, Jonas, and David, died at different places on the sam 
day in 1713, and Solomon and Ezekiel were drowned together in 
crossing the Thames, in the year 1723, 


CATS. 


The first couple of cats which were carried to Cuyaba sold for a 
pound of gold. There was a plague of rats in the settlement, and 
they were purchased as a speculation, which proved an excellent 
one. Their first kittens produced thirty oitavas each; the next 
generation were worth twenty; and the price gradually fell, as the 
mhabitants were stocked with these beautiful and useful creatures. 
Montenegro presented to the elder Almagro the first cat which was 
brought to South America, and was rewarded for it with six hun- 
dred pesos.—Southey’s Brazil, 
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A TURN FOR BUSINESS. 

Next to a thorough grounding in good principles, 
perhaps the thing most essential to success in life is 
a habit of communicating easily with the world. By 
entering readily into conversation with others, we not 
only acquire information by being admitted to the 
stores which men of various modes of thinking have 
amassed, and thereby gain an insight into the pecu- 
liarities of human character, but those persons into 
whose society we may be accidentally thrown are gra- 
tified to think that they have been able to afford in- 
struction. Seeing that we appreciate their favourite 
subject, they conceive a high opinion of our penetra- 
tion, and not unfrequently exert themselves wonder- 
fully to promote our interests. Men in business, par- 
ticularly, who have this happy turn of being able to 
slide as it were into discourse, and to throw it into 
that train which is best suited to the capacities and 
humours of others, are wonderfully indebted to it for 
the run of customers it entices to their shops. A 
stately, grave, or solemn manner, is very inappropriate 
im measuring stuffs by the yard; and though a man 
be penetrated by the deepest sense of gratitude, if 
his bow be stiff, and his countenance not of a relax- 
ing cast, he makes not half so favourable an impres- 
sion as another who may not perhaps be a more 
deserving person in the main, but has a more graceful 
method of acknowledging his obligations. It is asto- 
nishing, too, at how cheap a rate good will is to be 
purchased. An insinuating way of testifying satis- 
faction with the pleasantness of the weather, is often 
a very effectual way of extending popularity ; itis re- 
garded as an act of condescension when addressed to 
some, while with others it is received as the indica- 
tien of a happy temperament, which is at all times at- 
tractive. A person who “has little to say,’ or, in 
other words, who does not deign to open his mouth 
except when it is indispensably necessary, never proves 
generally acceptable. You will hear such a one de- 
scribed as ‘avery good sort of man in his way ;”? but 
people rather avoid him. He has neither the talent 
of conversing in an amusing vein himself, nor of lead- 
ing on others to do so; and they are only the arrantest 
babblers who are contented with an inanimate listener. 
I remember a striking example of the various fortune 
of two persons in the same profession, who happened 
to be of those different dispositions. 

Two pedlars made their rounds in the same district 
of country. The one was a tall, thin man, with a 
Nothing could éxceed this fel- 
low’s anxiety to obtain customers ; his whole powers 
seemed to be directed to the means of disposing of his 
wares. He no sooner arrived at a farm-house than he 
broached the subject nearest his heart—‘‘ Any thing 
wanted in my line to-day ?”” He entered into a most 
unqualified eulogium on their excellency; they were 
all unequalled in fineness ; he could sell them for what 
might be said to be absolutely nothing ; and as for'last- 
ing, why, to take his word for it, they would wear for 
ever. He chose the table where the light was most 
advantageous, proceeded immediately to undo the la- 
byrinth of cord with which his goods were secured, and 
took the utmost pains to exhibit their whole glories to 
the eyes of the admiring rustics. If the farmer endea- 
youred to elicit from him some information concerning 
the state of the crops in the places where he had been 
travelling, he could only afford a brief and unsatisfac- 
tory answer, but was sure to tack to the tail of it the 
recommendation uf some viece of west of England 
cloth which he held in his Land ready displayed. Nay, 
if the hospitality of the goodwife made him an offer of 
refreshment before he entered upon business, he most 
magnanimously, but urpedlar-like, resisted the temp- 
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tation to eat, animated by the still stronger desire to 
sell. There was no possibility of withdrawing him 
for a moment from his darling topic. 'To the master 
he said, “ Won’t you buy a coat ?”—to the mistress, 
“ Won’t you buy a shawl ?’—to the servant girls, 
“ Won’t you. buy a gown a-piece ?”’ and he earnestly 
urged the cowherd to purchase a pair of garters, re- 
gardless of the notorious fact that the ragged urchin 
wore no stockings. But all his efforts were ineffec- 
tual; even his gaudiest ribbons could not melt the 
money out of a single female heart; and his vinegar 
aspect grew yet more meagre as he restored each ar- 
ticle untouched to his package. 

The rival of this unsuccessful solicitor of custom was 
a short, squat man, fair-haired and ruddy. He camein 
with a hearty salutation, and set down his pack in some 
corner, where, as he expressed himself, it might be 
“ out of the way.” He then immediately abandoned 
himself to the full current of conversation, and gave 
a detail of every particular of news that was within 
his knowledge. He could tell the farmer every thing 
that he desired to know—what number of corn-stacks 
appeared in the barn-yards wherever he had been, and 
what quantity of grain still remained uncut or in shock, 
and he took time to enumerate the whole distinctly. 
He was equally well prepared in other departments of 
intelligence, and so fascinating was his gossip, that 
when the duties of any member of the family called 
them out of hearing, they were apt to linger so long, 
that the goodwife declared he was “a perfect offput 
to a’ wark.” This, however, was not meant to make 
him abate of his talkative humour; and neither did 
he: the whole budget was emptied first. and he re- 
ceived in turn the narratives of alland sundry. Then 
came the proposal from some of those whom he -had 
gratified with his news, to “ look what was in the 
pack.”? The goods were accordingly lugged from their 
place of concealment, and every one’s hand was ready 
to pick out some necessary or some coveted piece of 
merchandise. The master discovered that, as he would 
be needing a suit ere long, it was as well to take it 
now. The mistress was just waiting for Thomas 
coming round to supply herself with a variety of ar- 
ticles, “‘for,”’ quoth she, “ mony things are needit in 
a house.”” The servants exhorted each other to think 
whether they did not require something, for it was im- 
possible to say when another opportunity of getting it 
might occur. The ellwand was forthwith put into di- 
ligent requisition, the scissars snipt a little bit of the 
selvage, and an adroit “‘screed”’ separated the various 
cloths from the rapidly diminishing webs. The cor- 
ners of many chests gave up their carefully hoarded 
gains, with which cheap remmants were triumphantly 
secured. In the midst of this transfer of finery, the 
poor herd boy looked on with a countenance so woe- 
fully expressive of the fact that he had not a farthing 
to spend, that some one took compassion on him, and, 
having laid out a trifling sum, had the satisfaction of 
making him perfectly happy with the equivalent, 
flinging it into his unexpectant arms, and exclaiming, 
“ Fere, callant, there’s something for you!” What 
a multiplicity of pleasing emotions had this trader the 
tact of calling into exercise, all of them redounding ten- 
fold to his own proper advantage! It was impossible to 
say whether he cultivated his powers of talk from fore- 
thought, as knowing that they would produce a crisis 
favourable to his own interests, or if he indulged in 
them because gossiping was congenial to his own dis- 
position. He had asharp eye enough to what is called 
the main chance; but at the same time he did not 
possess that degree of intellectual depth, which we 
might expect to find in one who could calculate upon 
exciting the purchasing propensities by a method so 
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indirect. Most probably, therefore, his success in bu- 
siness was more the result of an accidental cast of 
mind than of wisdom prepense, or any aptitude be- 
yond common for the arts of traffic, as considered by 
themselves. 

Such, also, in most cases, is that talent which gets 
the name of “a fine turn for business.” The pos- 
sessor exerts his powers of pleasing, alike when en- 
gaged in the concerns of his profession, and in society 
when there is no object to serve but that of passing 
time agreeably. His engaging address is productive 
of commercial advantages, but it is not a thing ac- 
quired and brought into exercise solely for that end. 
Some people, no doubt, finding themselves to have a 
prepossessing manner, do employ it systematically to 
promote their views of business; but by far the greater 
number employ it because they have it, and without 
reference to the pecuniary profit that may accrue. 
The pecuniary profit, however, follows not the less as 
its consequence ; and we have the satisfaction of see- 
ing urbanity of manners almost uniformly rewarded 
by attaining to easy circumstances, while the man of 
a gruff unsocial humour has usually to maintain a 
hard struggle with fortune. The mere packing of 
knowledge into the heads of children is not the only 
thing required to ensure their future respectability 
and happiness—the qualities of the heart also demand 
the fostering care of the instructor ; and since so much 
depends on their temper and behaviour to those around 
them, parents cannot be too assiduous in the cultiya- 
tion of affability, the possession of which virtue is the 
grand secret that confers “a fine turn for business.” 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
ANIMALS WITH A BACKBONE. 

Man is the most perfect of all vertebrated animals; 
from him down to the lowest fish, the brain is pro- 
tected by a skull, and the spinal marrow is inclosed 
in a bony column, consisting of small bones articu- 
lated together, which is called the spine or backbone. 
The ribs are attached to the sides of the spine, as well 
as the bones of the legs and arms ; there is no instance 
of their having more than four limbs. These are 
technically called the upper and lower extremities. 
Above the bones are built the muscles, or fleshy sub- 
stance which gives action to them. The alimentary, 
or nourishing system of the body, is inclosed within 
the cavity of the ribs, and belly. 

All animals with a backbone have a muscular 
heart ; their blood is of a red colour; their mouth 
consists of two horizontal jaws. Organs are situated 
in their head, through which they enjoy what is called 
the senses; namely, seeing, hearing, smelling, and 
tasting. 

By a knowledge of comparative anatomy, we are 
enabled to trace a similarity of the various parts of 
man through the whole animals which are provided 
with a backbone. Fishes are vertebrated animals, 
the most remote from man in their external struc- 
ture. Yet comparative anatomists can trace in these, 
different series of bones, which correspond to or re- 


| present the bones of the arms, legs, hands, fingers, 


feet, and toes of man. The knowledge of these facts 
has tempted many philosophers to hazard the absurd 
opinion that man had his beginning in a minute ani- 
malcule, and has attained his present perfect condi- 
tion from progressive improvement by reproduction. 
These opinions first originated with the ancients, 
from their want of knowledge of facts which are now 
universally established. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that they should have been deceived into 
these views; but when we find, so late as the year 
1773, that Lord Monboddo, alearned and philosophi 
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cal senator of the Scottish College of Justice, should 
have adopted such opinions, we must feel surprise; and 
we learn with astonishment that even so late as the 
year 1803, one of the greatest scholars, and ablest me- 
dical man of his day, Dr Darwin, espoused these false 
doctrines. He says— 
*¢ Hence, without parent, by spontaneous birth, 
Rise the first specks of animated earth ; 
From Nature’s womb the plant or insect swims, 
And buds, or breathes, with microscopic beings.”* 
He is of opinion that life first commenced 
otean, On this point he says— 
** Organie life, beneath the shoreless waves, 
Was born and nurs’d in Qcean’s pearly caves 5 
First forins minute, unseen by spheric glass, 
Move oh the head, or pieree the watery mass; 
These in domestic generations bloom, 
New powers acquire, and larger limbs assume ; 
Whence countless groups of vegetation spring, 
And breathing realms of fin, and feet, and wing. 
Thus the tall oak, the giant of the wood, 
Which bears Britannia’s thunders on the flood; 
'The whale, unmeasured monster of the main, 
The lordly lion, monarch of the plain; 
The eagle soaring in the realms of air, 
Whose eye, undazzled, drinks the solar glare ; 
Imperious man, who rules the bestial crowd, 
Of language, reason, and reflection proud, 
With brow erect, who seorns this earthly sod, 
And styles himself the image of his God; 
Arose from rudiments of form and sense, 
An embryon point, or microscopic ens !” + 
, The acute anatomical knowledge of the Doctor, and 
his deeply sophisticated arguments, have a strong ten- 
dency to seduce the less philosophical reader into his 
baseless doctrines. 

But views like these can never be entertained by 
healthy minds, and it requires but little reflection to 
dispel such absurd theories. Xenophon, who flourish- 
ed 550 years before Christ, in his “‘ Treatise De Re 
Equestri,” describes Arabian horses exactly as they 
are found at the present day; and pedigrees are pre- 
served of horses by the Arabs for upwards of five 
hundred years; and we haye never heard of a horse 
becoming another animal. In short, this theory is 
too absurd to require a serious refutation. 

There is a law in nature completely opposed to 
these doctrines, which is, that wild animals, of differ- 
ent species, while in a state of freedom, never commix ; 
and thus the purity of their race is preserved in an 
unsullied and uninterrupted stream. In a state of 
domestication, man has so far changed the habits of 
some nearly allied species, as to induce them to pro- 
pagate a spurious breed, but the produce are invari- 
ably mules; that is, they are barren, and incapable 
of continuing their kinds, with the exception of a 
few solitary instances; and these have never extended 
beyond the second generation, seldom living long, and 
always incapable of reproduction. But for this wise 
law, the world would become a scene of hideous mon- 
strosity. 

The organs of sense, in all animals with a backbone, 
consist in two eyes, two ears, two nostrils, the tongue, 
and all the muscles which cover the skeleton. The 
nervous system takes its rise in two masses situated 
in the cavity of the skull; the essential part is called 
the medullary substance or marrow; and anatomists 
have remarked, that its quantity is proportioned to the 
intellectual energy. The true nature of the marrow 
has not yet been ascertained. When minutely ex- 
amined, it appears a soft matter, of a cream-coloured 
white, and seems to consist of innumerable infinitely 
minute globules. It appears itself to be devoid of mo- 
tion; but from it are transmitted to the mind the 
impressions of the senses, whether in man or animals, 
and from the brain are conveyed the impulses of the 
will to the different muscles of the body. 

The brain itself seems to be principally composed 
of marrow ; and the spinal cord, or marrow, is the 
great stem leading from it, which conducts the nume- 
rous branches of the nerves through every part of the 
body. It is from the nerves we enjoy sensation or 
feeling. 

The flesh, or what is termed the muscular fibre, is 
compesed of many series of fleshy threads, whose dis- 

‘tinctive property consists of contraction, arising either 
from the contact of an external body, or the agency 
of the will carried along the nerves. 

The whole ingredients of the body are derived from 
the food which is taken into the stomach; this is 
termed the vegetative system. All the substances 
taken into the stomach are converted into fluids, of 
which the blood is the principal, and contains the ge- 
neral ingredients of the animal system. It is com- 
posed of carbon, or the essence of charcoal; hydrogen, 
or one of the constituent parts of which water is com- 
posed; oxygen the acid principle, another constituent 
of water; and azote or nitrogen, or that gas which 
has the quality of extinguishing flame. They are all 
combined with a substance called fibrin; gelatin, or 
jelly, and a compound substance named albumen ; 
these combine to form constituent parts of the animal 
solids and fluids; there are, besides, phosphorus and 
lime, of which the bones are principally composed ; 
also iron, and oily or fatty matter. 

Hence it is evident that the fluids derived from food 
sustain and supply the waste of all thesolid parts of the 
body, which are subject to perpetual change, from re- 
spiration, perspiration, and other causes. 

The intestines, or what is termed the alimentary 
or intestinal canal, extends from the mouth to the 
opening of the rectum; and its length comprises va- 
rious degrees of expansion, which anatomists have 


in the 


* Darwin's Temole of Nature, Canto I, line 247, &e, 
+ Ibid, line 295, ac. 


tary canal, converted into a fluid substance, called 
chyle. 
tubes, which have their opening into the large vessel 


the mesentery. In the words of the poet— 


«« The glands 
All artful knots, of various hollow threads, 
Which lympheducts, an art’ry, nerve, or vein, 
Involv’d and closed together wound, contain.” 

Chyle is conveyed by these vessels to the heart, and 
it mixes with the mass of blood. 

The blood, after having served the end of nour- 
ishment, is returned to the heart by the veins. 
This blood, for the purpose of restoring its arterial 
character, must pass, either wholly or in part, through 
the lungs, or organs of respiration, before it is con- 
veyed by the arteries to the various parts of the body. 
In the three first classes of animals with a backbone, 
the lungs consist of a number of small cells, through 
which the external ai: passes as it is breathed. 

The quantity of respiration, or breathing, depends 
on two causes: first, the relative portion of blood 
contained at every instant of time, in the breathing 
organ ; and, secondly, the quantity of oxygen which 
enters into combination with the surrounding fluid. 

The blood receives its red colour, in its passage 
through the lungs, by being exposed to the oxygen 
contained in the air, which is drawn into them while 
breathing. 

In animals which suckle their young, the circula- 
tion is double, and is performed by means of their 
capacious lungs alone. The volume of their breath- 
ing is, consequently, greater than in reptiles, or fishes, 
whose organs of respiration are less. 

Birds breathe in greater quantity than quadrupeds, 
in consequence of their double circulation and aérial 
respiration, with the addition of cavities, which pene- 
trate through almost every part of their bodies. 

Hence, in quadrupeds, which are designed for 
walking and running, the respiration is moderate. 
Birds which are lightly formed, and which require 
strength of muscle to support them in the air, have 
a greater degree or extent of respiration. Reptiles, 
which crawl along the earth, have more restricted 
powers of breathing ; and fishes, which move through 
a fluid so much heavier than themselves, breathe by 
means of gills. 


OF THE MAMMALIA, OR ANIMALS WHICH SUCKLE 
THEIR YOUNG. 

These are placed at the top of every system, as 
possessing a superiority of structure, and a higher 
degree of intelligence. Their organs are more per- 
fect, their faculties more numerous, and their sensa- 


rank in the scale of animal life. 
which are nourished after their birth by milk secreted 


the Crass, from the Latin word mamma, a breast. 
The animals of this class have but moderate powers 
of breathing, and are, with a few exceptions, only 
fitted for progressive motion on the earth, which, 
however, they can sustain for a great length of time. 
A few species, such as bats, can mount into the air 


wings. These are attached to their limbs, and are 
usually greatly lengthened. Animals of this con- 
struction may be considered as the connecting links 
betwixt the feathered tribe and quadrupeds. On the 
other hand, whales, and all that tribe of marine ani- 


ing links betwixt quadrupeds and fishes. 
suckle their young in the same manner as quadru- 
peds. They are formed for moving in the water only, 
from the shortness of their limbs. 

Most of the distinctions of the genera of quadru- 
peds are founded on the number and structure of 
their teeth, together with the size and shape of the 
bones of the skeleton. Man is the most perfect of 
organised beings; his skeleton contains all the bones 
of other animals. His teeth are of three kinds, 
namely, the imeisory or cutting teeth, which are the 
four centre ones in both jaws; next to these on each 
side, are the four canine teeth, being one above and 
below in each jaw ; all the other teeth are called the 
molars or grinders. 

We would recommend to all who wish to have a 
thorough knowledge of the natural history of ani- 
mals, to make themselves acquainted with the bones 
of the skeleton, and also of the several muscles. which 
form the outer covering of the body. 


Genus Man. 

Generic Character.—Man has eight incisory or cut- 
ting teeth, four above and four below; four canine 
teeth, one above and below, on each side of the cut- 
ting teeth ; and twenty grinders or molars, five above 
and five below, further into the mouth than the other 
teeth; being in all thirty-two. The angle of his face 
varies in different nations. 

Man, who ranks at the head of created beings, 
consists but of one species. _When he enters the 
world, he is a helpless and defénceless creature, and 
continues in a state of infaney longer than any other 
animal, and arrives at maturity from the years of 
twelve to twenty, according to the latitude in which 
the individual lives, Speech and reason, which place 


designated by different names. The food, after it has 
been digested, is, in its passage through this alimen- 


This substance enters a series of vessels, or 
ealled the thoracic duct, and are called the lympha- 


tics, whose cavities are contracted at small and un- 
equal distances; they are carried into the glands of 


tions more delicate—thus entitling them to a higher | 
They all produce their young in a living state, | 


within the breasts of the female; hence the name of 


by means of extensible membranes, in the form of | 


mals which breathe by lungs, seem to be the connect- | 
These | 
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man above all other creatures, are but germs, which 
do not ripen of themselves, but are evolved by the aid 
of culture and education. His instinct seems in- 
ferior to that of most other animals; for they possess 
internal impulses, peculiar to their kinds, by which 
they can provide for themselves almost immediately 
on entering the world, and in maturity are capable 
of forming habitations for their young, while man 
is entirely destitute of these instincts. he Almighty 
has, however, given him in their stead reason and 
reflection. He is also provided with a soul, by which 
he can give utterance to infinite modifications of 
articulate sounds ; and thereby has constructed lan- 
guage, which enables him to eommunicate his ideas 
to his fellow-men. These qualities are possessed by 
every known race of mankind. Man, besides, differs 
from all other creatures in his upright gait, and in 
the admirable construction of his hands, which enable 
him to perform actions and to form instruments with 
much nicety. These, in connection with his intel- 
lectual qualities, have enabled him to make discoveries 
beyond the sphere of this earth. 

The specific distinction betwixt man and all ather 
animals consists in his upright posture, and in the 
bones of his legs and arms being so constructed that 
it is impossible for him to walk with ease on his four 
extremities. The length of the thigh bone would 
bring the knee in contact with the ground, and the 
short inflexible structure of his feet disqualify him 
for this sort of action. ‘The arms, being so far sepa- 
rated from the central line and the articulations of 
the shoulder joints, together with their distance from 
each other, show that he could not support himself im 
a horizontal position. The muscles, which act as a 
binder betwixt the shoulders, are small in man com- 
pared to those of other animals; his head is heavier, 
and the bones and muscles of his neck are weaker, sv 
that he could not possibly long support himself in this 
posture. In the quadruminous animals, or those 
having four hands, such as apes and monkeys, the 
arteries which supply the brain with blood are sub. 
divided, while in man they are entire; and would, 
consequently, in the horizontal position, flow with 
such force and rapidity as soon to produce stupor- 
Man is the only true biped, his feet being exclusively 
formed for walking, and his hands for higher and 
more varied purposes. In one particular they dilfer 
widely from those of all other animals, namely, ix 
the structure of the thumb, which, being entirely in- 


| dependent from the fingers in its action, gives a fa- 


cility and power in grasping, greatly superior to the 
orang-outang or chimpanse, whose structure ap- 
proaches most nearly to that of man. 

But what raises man far above every other creature, 
is his brain. Several of the inferior animals, as the 
elephant and whale, have larger brains in absolute 
size than man; various species of monkeys, and in 
the sparrow, canary, linnet, and redbreast, the brain 
is larger in proportion to the size of the body than in 
him. But man is distinguished from the inferior 
creatures by the possession of several cerebral parts, 
which are wanting in them. For example, in man 
there are several convolutions lying transversely in 
the upper region of the brain, under part of the 
parietal bones; and also a variety of convolutions in 
the anterior lobe, which do not present themselves in 
the brains of the inferior animals. ‘These would ap- 
pear to be eonnected with certain moral feelings and 
intellectual faculties which are denied to brutes. 

Man, under all his varied modifications, is but of 
one species. Cuvier has reduced these changes to 
three distinct varieties, which, he considers, preserve 
uniformity of character; namely, the white, or Cau- 
casian; the yellow, or Mongolian; and the negro, 
or Ethiopian. These, however, we conceive too 
limited, and agree with Bloomenbach, that they may 
be divided into five races or varieties; namely, the 
Caucasian, Mongolian, Ethiopian, American, and 
Malayan. 

For a more detailed account of the varieties of the 
human race, we beg to refer the reader to an article 
on that subject in Number 34, of the Journal. 


ONE NIGHT IN ROME.* 
Durine those extraordinary times when Nero wan- 
toned in every species of atrocity, a young man, by 
name Agenor, was brought up in one of the provinces 


‘of Italy. He lost both his parents, and finding him- 


self his own master, set out to visit Rome. 

It was at dusk, after a fatiguing journey, when he 
first made his approach to that immense labyrinth of 
wonders and of crimes. Lights were seen scattered 
all over the city. The sound of chariot wheels, voci- 
ferations, and musical instruments, reached him be- 
fore his entry, and. soon after stunned him, in passing 
along the streets, where senators and women of rank, 
flamens, gladiators, knights, thieves, matrons, orators, 
and debauchees, were strolling together in companies, 
and conversing in a thousand different tones, of 
drunkenness, derision, kindness, resentment, vulga- 
rity, and high breeding. In short, it was the festival 
of Cybele, the mother of the gods, and all Rome was 
in an uproar. 

Our youth feels abashed in the metropolis. The 
number of countenances that wear a look of intelli- 
gence and penetration, without any stamp of moral 
goodness, dismays and confounds him. He falls into 
reveries upon the subject, and tries to conceive what 


* From ‘‘ Fragments and Fictions.” 


style of manners would best protect him from ridicule 
in dealing with such men; or how he could endea- 
your to match their shrewdness, when it was accom- 
panied by no respect for justice or truth. 

In the meantime, a scuffle took place among some 


slaves. One of them was wounded, and retired among | 


the pillars of a temple, where he lay down, without 
receiving the least notice or comfort from any passen- 
ger. Agenor went up to the spot and spoke to him: 
After inquiring into the nature of his hurt, he learned 
the name and abode of his master, who was a pretor, 
and whom he next went to seek, for the purpose of 
procuring assistance. 

It was a magnificent house to which the slave had 
directed him. The master was out at supper, but 
his lady was giving an entertainment in his absence, 
and, ere long, came in person to learn what intelli. 
gence our youth had to communicate. She was a 
noble figure, had some beauty, with a gay look, and 
an eye full of a thousand meanings. While Agenor 
was telling his story, she regarded him attentively. 
Indeed his cheek had a fine bloom, and his locks were 
as rich and exuberant as what we now behold on the 
forehead of the charming Antinous. As for his man- 
ner; it implied the most unbroken simplicity, so that 
after giving orders for bringing home the wounded 
slave, she begged, in a matronly tone, that he would 
come up stairs, and partake of a repast along with 
some of her friends, ‘‘ because,” added she with a 
smile, “it is the festival of Cybele.” Agenor com- 
plied. 

There was a good deal of company in her saloon. 
Among others, a centurion, who did not appear so 
devout as Cornelius ; an old senator, toothless and 
half blind ; a Greek belonging to the theatre; several 
married women of the city; and a beautiful young 
girl, with dark eyes and modest lips, whose name was 
Phrosine, a niece of their absent host. 

It was upon this young person that our hero’s 
thoughts were principally fixed during supper: al- 
though the lady of the house never allowed much 
time to pass without asking him some question, or 
sending a smile to meet his eye as it wandered over 
the table; and although she presented him with a 
sweatmeat where there was a sprig of myrtle floating 
in the juice. Phrosine spoke little, but Agenor could 
observe she never missed any thing he said. This 
made him talk with animation, and gave his voice 
that sort of mellowness which quiets the female bosom 
into a delicious languor, while it penetrates to its 
very core. An easy gaiety prevailed throughout the 
company. The perfumes which were burned in the 
chamber, together with the occasional strains of music 
peveeeed by. attendants, operated in producing that 

uxurious indolence which is averse to any sort of 
contention. Every disagreeable thought was turned 
aside by some dexterous pleasantry. No altercation 
had time to occur before it was solved by a jest. The 
choicest wines of the pretor were circulated with a li- 
beral hand: and the old senator, from time to time, 
poured forth unmeaning gailantries, without knowing 
exactly to whom they were addressed. Agenor began 
to perceive the beauty of nonsense, which is almost 
the only thing that can relax the vigilance of our 
self-love, and enable us to live harmoniously together. 

In the meantime, a great deal of gossip took place 
among the married women. Nero’s conduct was ex- 
amined with freedom; but more as an object of ridi- 
cule than of detestation. The Greek enlarged upon 
some fine panthers then at the circus. The centurion 
drank assiduously, and lay in watch for any ambi- 
guities of language that migh ypen to drop from 
the company. These he ularly followed up with 
such remarks as implied their worst 
meaning ; and he shoy S in this exer- 
taught him. 
the senator 
which | noet-MoU quivocal declara- 
tion or proposal. The reverend father himself had no 
suspicion of this, although shouts of laughter were 
constantly breaking forth among the male part of 
the company; and therefore he continued slowly 
bungling forward from one subject to another, while 
the ton chasms between his ideas were filled up and 

garnished by the centurion at his own discretion. 
In those days an old senator was considered as the 
finest butt in the world. ; 

When the party broke up, Agenor came near 
Phrosine, and said, for the pleasure of speaking to 
her, “ How long does the festival of Cybele continue ?” 
Any question will serve to accompany the looks of a 
lover. Phrosine replied, “ Only two days more; but 
in that time you will see much of the nature of 
Rome ;” and then added with a girlish ignorance of 
her own feelings, “ What a pleasant companion that 
old senator is! I never spent a night so happily.” 
“ Nor I,” said Agenor, who knew the reason better. 

A servant was waiting at the door of the saloon. 

_ Agenor followed him ; but instead of ‘being shown 
down to the street as he expected, he was left in a so- 
litary chamber, enriched with furniture and paintings 
of exquisite beauty. Here was an ivory couch, lined 
with purple; two Etruscan vases full of roses; and a 
Cupid of Parian marble, by one of the first sculptors 
ain Greece. The paintings were all of an amorous 
description. Satyrs gambolled along the walls, and 
Sbbeghéleas nymphs were seen very much exposed 
among the dark recesses of an ancient forest. Agenor 
endeavoured to find out the meaning of his situation, 
but could not. Presently the pretor’s wife entered. 
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She took his hand with much cordiality, and said, 
“My dear Agenor, pardon me for this detention. I 
cannot let you depart, without some advice concern- 
ing the perils of this bad city ; for I perceive you are 
a stranger. Young men sometimes endeavour to get 
near the Emperor in public places, in order to see his 
person. Beware of doing so. It is impossible to say 
what might happen if you should attract his notice ; 
for his power is absolute, and mischief is always in his 
thoughts. Do not associate with gladiators and cha- 
rioteers, who seldom leave an obolus in the pockets of 
their companions ; nor with Greeks, who are sad im- 
postors. Again, your handsome person may chance 
to captivate some of our matrons, who love gallantry ; 
but although they should smile on you from their 
windows,. and beckon with a look of insinuation, do 
not stop to talk with them, otherwise you will get 
entangled in a thousand scrapes. You will be left in 
the lurch, while they go to intrigue with some other 
person. Avoid all this, and come often back to visit 
me,” said the pretor’s wife, laying her hand upon his 
shoulder : ‘‘ Be assured I will prove as good a friend 
as can be met with in Rome.” ’ 

Agenor was a good deal astonished. Perhaps he 
would have been at a loss what to say ; but the pretor 
himself was that moment heard lumbering up stairs, 
and hemming at intervals, in a state of intoxication. 
His wife started up, and bade Agenor good night. 
She then opened a private passage down to the street, 
and gently pushed him out, saying, with a smile, 
“ Farewell at present; come back to-morrow, and I 
shall introduce you to the pretor, who is a very wor- 
thy man.” 

When Agenor came away, the streets were still as 
crowded as ever, but afforded more examples of the 
debaucheries and vices of Rome. The town which 
Cato loved was now sadly altered. Every god and 
every virtue had left the place; and although their 
temples remained as beautiful as in better times, they 
were filled with scoffing instead of prayer. Agenor 
had lived as yet uncontaminated ; and the conduct of 
the pretor’s wife that night had not seduced him, be- 
cause he thought of Phrosine. Phrosine’s image'en- 
grossed his attention so much that he could scarcely 
find the house where he meant to sleep; and when 
he lay down, the fantastic dreams of youth continued 
hovering about his pillow. 

Next morning he took a walk through the town. 
He viewed the public buildings, the places noted in 
history, the books of the Sybils, which he could not 
understand, and the charming productions of the fine 
arts, worth all the rest put together. Many a beau- 
teous head, and many a voluptuous form of alabaster, 
awoke in him the softest feelings of delight; many a 
group of Bacchanals taught him a jovial indifference; 
and many a picture bore a motto from the songs of 
Horace, which told him that life is short, and that 
we should gather its roses while fate leaves them in 
our power. Xeno’s philosophy had once been his 
pride; but a softness of heart now crept in upon him, 
and the feelings of the Stoics died away before other 
feelings, which rendered him a fitter inhabitant for 
modern Rome. In the morning he had scrupled 
about returning to the pretor’s house, but now, he 
said, “‘ I must go back to see Phrosine.” 

In the meantime, as it was yet early in the fore- 
noon, he repaired to the circus, where he found the 
citizens already placed in thousands along its far- 
spreading benches, and some of them distinguished 
by very magnificent attire. The games began. Racers 
and combatants appeared on the vast arena. Trum- 
pets were sounded. A number of tigers, newly 
brought from confinement, scattered the dust in their 
terrific gambols. Blood began to be shed, and accla- 
mations to rise from the populace. The wild ani- 
mals increased the noise in receiving their mortal 
stabs, and the gladiators fought and died with enthu- 
siasm ; for the sweet music of applause rung in their 
ears until they could not hear it any longer. 

Agenor grew much interested in these fatal sports. 
Nevertheless, he fell sometimes into reveries about 
Phrosine ; and in glancing his eye ever the long rows 
of the cireus, observed the pretor’s wife, attended not 
only by her husband, who was a corpulent figure 
with a red nose, and a countenance full of good- 
natured sensuality, but also by some of the hand- 
somest men in Rome. 

Agenor thought there was no need of increasing 
the number. He therefore left the circus, and went 
to see if Phrosine had been left at home. Fortunately 
this was the case. He found her watering some plants 
in an open gallery, and removing such of their leaves 
as had withered by too powerful a sun. She recog- 
nised him with blushes of gladness ; and after a short 
time, Agenor engaged in dressing the flowers along 
with her. These young people found this occupation 
a very pleasing one. Their smiles met every moment 
over hyacinths and myrtles; and their words were 
breathed in a low voice among exhalations of perfume. 
When Phrosine thought the jars were ill arranged, 
Agenor transposed them so as to produce a finer 
grouping of the blossoms; and when their pitcher of 
water was exhausted, this languishing boy and girl, 
who had already forgotten all conventional forms of 
behaviour, went, arm in arm, to the fountain down 
in the garden to get more. There, at a basin of mar- 
ble, which foamed to the brim, they replenished their 
vessel. Some drops of the spray came dashing on 
Phrosine’s white shoulders, and Agenor used the 
freedom to wipethem off with a corner of her gar- 


ment. Phrosine submitted with a slight struggle ; 
but all this took place in silence, for the feelings of 
the parties were by far too serious to suit with jests 
and compliments. Afterwards they leant for a long 
time, side by side, against the trunk of a chestnut. 
Their souls were lost in musing, and their eyes were 
fixed on the shadows of branches that played over the 
sunny ground before them. ‘ Ah, how pleasing is a 
country life!” said Phrosine. ‘‘ I sometimes wish that 
I could get leave to spend my time in Calabria, or 
Apulia, or some of those delightful provinces where 
the ground is covered with yellow sheaves, and where 
the days are so beautiful, that if a person merely walks 
about in the open air, it is enough to make him re. 
gardless of all other pleasures. I do not like the town, 
or its inhabitants. Our visitors are so cold-hearted, 
that I am treated as a child if I behave kindly to them. 
They laugh at any person who is simple enough to 
feel attachment even for themselves. Again, there is 
no peace or security in Rome ; for every one is afraid 
of being cruelly insulted by the Emperor, or some of 
his favourites ; and their brutality renders so many 
precautions necessary, that I am inclined more and 
more to envy the inhabitants of those distant pro- 
vinces, who are out of its reach. Pray, from what 
province do you come?” “ From no other than Ca- 
labria,”’ tele Agenor. “I have a small farm 
there ; but a country life is sometimes insipid, and I 
came to Rome from curiosity and desire of change. 
Ah, Phrosine! if I had not come to Rome, I should 
never have enjoyed the happiness of being near you ; 
and, now, if I go back to Calabria, I shall not know 
what to do with my heart.” 

“Keep your heart with sufficient care,” said Phro- 
sine, blushing, ‘‘and it will give you no trouble. 
Those deep and lasting attachments which have been 
described by the poets, are no longer to be found in 
Rome. It is now the fashion to change rapidly from 
one object of admiration to another, and, indeed, 
never to allow the feelings to be seriously engaged at 
all. The example of Nero and his detestable court 
has annihilated every thing amiable, and left us no- 
thing but selfishness, profligacy, and indifference.” 

“Then you must seek elsewhere,” said Agenor, 
“for a heart which is worthy of you. Rome, as you 
describe it, can never be the theatre of your happi- 
ness.” 

“Oh! I could endure it well enough,” said Phro- 
sone, “ provided I were agreeably situated at home. 
But the pretor’s wife is jealous of the attention I re- 
ceive from her visitors, and sometimes treats me with 
a degree of harshness which it is difficult to support. 
She is still fond of admiration, as you may observe, 
and imagines that I wish to encroach upon her share.” 

“There can be no doubt of it,” replied Agenor. 
“Tt is evident she wishes you out of her family.” 

“ But what is worse,” said Phrosine, with tears in 
her eyes, and at the same time laying her hand upon 
his shoulder ; “ would you believe it, Agenor? I can 
hardly be sure that my own uncle, if circumstances 
should entice him, will not deliver me up to this 
monster who calls himself the Emperor. It seems he 
had observed me with particular attention. somewhere 
in public, and has repeatedly inquired about me since. 
The pretor is at present in favour; but if he were 
to evade any of Nero’s orders, there would at once be 
an end to his farther good fortune, and perhaps to his 
life.” 

“ Then why, my beautiful Phrosine,” said our 
youth, gently encircling her waist, “why do you re- 
main here to endanger your uncle’s life? Would it 
not be much wiser, and more consistent with your 
duty, to marry a poor husbandman who adores you, 
and set out for Calabria, where you will enjoy all the 
pleasures of a charming climate, and never hear of 
this wicked Emperor any more? Surely this pro- 
posal need only be stated, to make you at once per 
ceive its propriety.” : ‘ 

“Oh! but my aunt,” said Phrosine, sobbing, in 
great agitation; “ she would not approve of my con- 
duct.”” 

“Nor would you approve of hers, if you knew all 
the particulars of it,” replied Agenor. ‘‘ Wrap your 
veil about your head, and we shall get out by the 
garden door, which opens into some of the back lanes. 
A couple of mules can soon be purchased ; and in a 
short time we will be far from Rome.” 

“Oh, no! it is impossible,” said Phrosine; “ I 
cannot go just now.” 

« Just now is the very best time,” replied Agenor. 
“ Every person is at present in the circus, where 
Nero performs as a charioteer ; and neither the pretor 
nor his wife can return till the games are finished. 
Come along,” said our youth, employing a little gentle 
violence. 

“ Oh, no! itis impossible,” said Phrosine, weeping 
and struggling, and gradually allowing herself to be 
dragged away. 

The moral of the story is, that a great deal may be done 
with young ladies, if they are taken by surprise. 


ANECDOTE. 
~ An English gentleman travelling in the north of Scotland, was 


| told, when he came to Edinburgh, that he would not be able to 
: understand the Aberdeenshire dialect, and was advised to take an 
’ Edinburgh servant as an interpreter, which he did; and upon his 


arrival at Lady F——’s, an old Scottish countess, he was desired 
by the hospitable lady, when seated at dinner, to ** fa’ lee, fa’ tee 
and eat.” Upon his application to the interpreter for an explana- 
tion, the servant said, ‘‘ Hoot, man, her be Seat, Acioped Sa@ tu 

Get a“ «* And pray what the devil,” replied master, ‘* is 
fa’ tu?” 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


'uE improvement of the Highlands of Scotland, the 


change from barbarity and poverty to civilization 
and comparative comfort, have been almost magical, 
and cannot be too widely made known. The grand 
improvement of the district has been its intersection 
with roads, any one of which is as good as is to be 
found in the southern part of theisland. Along these 
commodious ways, which have been constructed by 
parliamentary commissioners, and extend in length 
upwards of 900 miles, there are now suitable inns, af- 
fording good accommodation for travellers, both as 
regards lodgings, and the hire of horses, chaises, and 
gigs. Regular carriers of goods also travel in all 
directions, conveying intelligence, personal comforts, 
and luxuries, to the most remote regions. Formerly 
there were few or no carts used in agriculture; now 
they are numerous in every quarter, and serve to 
introduce the use of ploughs, and other cumbrous 
instruments of husbandry. As an instance of the 
improvement that has taken place in Ross-shire, now 
the most beautiful and highly cultivated county in 
the Highlands, it may be mentioned, that more wheat 
is now grown on certain farms than was produced in 
the whole shire thirty or forty years since. It was 
not until 1813 that the first barley mill, north of the 
Cromarty Firth, was erected; and it was not till 1821 
that the first flour mill was established. To such an 
extent, however, has cultivation of late years been 
carried, that the growth of wheat alone is now esti- 
mated at 20,000 quarters annually. Among other 
exports may likewise be mentioned the produce of 
various extensive whisky distilleries, and a consider- 
able quantity of salted pork, bacon, &c. A marked 
improvement is every where observable in domestic 
animals. Since the communication with the south 
has been opened up, considerable attention has been 
recently paid to the breed of horses, both for the 
purposes of agriculture and draught; and, in some 
instances, those of the finest description have been 
successfully reared. The improvements in many 
parts of Inverness-shire have been scarcely upon a less 
extensive scale than in the county of Ross, although 
the field for agricultural operations in that county is 
naturally more limited. In the county of Suther- 
land, the objects of the commissioners have been pro- 
moted in an extraordinary degree, by the liberal 
exertions of the Marquis of Stafford, and other heri- 
tors, who have effected a complete revolution in the 
state of that extensive district of the Highlands. 
‘Agriculture is there conducted on the most approved 
plans, and farm buildings, and other establishments 
of husbandry, have been erected on a scale equally 
extensive and complete as in the most improved parts 
of the kingdom. ‘This is the more remarkable, as, 
not twenty years ago, nothing of the kind existed; 
and until that period the great body of the inhabi- 
tants were confined to the upper parts of the county, 
and had undergone little change from their primitive 
‘and uncultivated habits, living in huts of the most 
wretched description, and strangers to every species 
of industry or comfort. Latterly, however, crofts, or 
‘small portions of ground, were gradually lotted out 
for them near the coast, in such positions as were 
best calculated to employ their labour with advantage 
to themselves and to the country; and every en- 
couragement was given for the improvement of the 
lands, and the erection of comfortable and suitable 
cottages, while the upper parts were converted into 
extensive farms for the rearing of cattle and sheep, to 
which they are naturally adapted, and in which way 
only they can prove valuable to the proprietors or to 
the community. 

Certainly a more striking example of what roads do 
effect, and effect, too, in an extremely poor country, has 
rarely been seen than in Sutherlandshire; such a quick 
developement of what natural wealth lay latent in such 
a country, is unexampled. From this wild and moun- 
tainous territory about 80,090 fleeces of wool and 

_ 20,000 Cheviot sheep are annually exported, besides 
a good many droves of well-fed cattle, and from 30,000 
to 40,000 barrels of herrings and other fish. The 
effects of the different improvements are particularly 
exhibited in the usages of the people :—the pigs and 
cattle are treated to a separate table; the dunghill is 
turned to the outside of the house; the tartan tatters 
have given place to the produce of Huddersfield and 
Manchester, Glasgow and Paisley ; the Gaelic to the 
English. Thanks to the exertions of the Scottish 
ecclesiastical establishment, under the immediate di- 
rection of the very Rey. Principal Baird of Edin- 
burgh, few of the inhabitants, comparatively speak- 
ing, are now found who cannot both read and write— 
accomplishments yet unknown to thousands of indi- 
viduals in England, who, perhaps, never think of the 
Highlanders but as ignorant savages. 

The various improvements in the Highlands have 
had the effect of raising the rental and value of pro- 
perty toa most remarkable degree. Estates which were 

ately let for L.70 or L.80, now bring about L.609. In 
1799, a property on the Beauly Firth was sold for 
1.25,000,'and in 1824 was again sold for L.135,000. 
Estates in the romantic district of Strathglass have 
risen, since 1785, from L.700 of rental, to be worth 
now upwards of 1.5000. When Donald Macdonell of 


Glengarry died in 1788, his yearly income did not ex- 
ceed 1.800; the same lands now yield from L.6000 
to L.7000 a-year. But instances of this nature are so 
mumerous that they need not be particularised. It 
will not be unimportant to remark, says the writer of 
a Report to Parliament, from which these details are 


extracted, that the formation of roads has also led to 


the advantageous establishment of great sheep and 
cattle fairs inthe north. At Inverness, which has in 
various ways become the central point in Highland 
commerce, there is one of these markets at which an 
astonishing amount of business is now transacted. 
Thither all the sheep farmers resort from the remotest 
parts of the country, to meet the wool-dealers and 
manufacturers of the south. There, nearly the whole 
fleeces and sheep of the north of Scotland are gene- 
rally sold, or contracted for in the way of consign- 
ment. At arecent yearly fair, upwards of 100,000 
stones of wool, and 150,000 sheep, were thus disposed 
of. 


BISSET, THE ANIMAL TEACHER. 

Frw individuals have presented so striking an in- 
stance of patience and eccentricity as Bisset, the ex- 
traordinary teacher of animals. He was a native of 
Perth, and an industrious shoemaker, until the no- 
tion of teaching animals attracted his attention in the 
year 1759. Reading an account of a remarkable horse 
shown at St Germain’s, curiosity led him to experi- 
ment on a horse and a dog, which he bought in Lon- 
don, and he succeeded in training these beyond all 
expectation. Two monkeys were the next pupils he 
took in hand, one of which he taught to dance and 
tumble on the rope, whilst the other held a candle in 
one paw for his companion, and with the other played 
the barrel organ. These antic animals he also in- 
structed to play several fanciful tricks, such as drink- 
ing to the company, riding and tumbling on a horse’s 
back, and going through several regular dances with 
a dog. Being a man of unwearied patience, three 
young cats were the next objects of his tuition. He 
taught those domestic tigers to strike their paws in 
such directions on the dulcimer, as to produce several 
regular tunes, having music-books. before them, and 
squalling at the same time in different keys or tones, 
first, second, and third, by way of concert. He after- 
wards was induced to make a public. exhibition of his 
animals, and the well known Cats’ Opera, in which 
they performed, was advertised in the Haymarket 
Theatre. The horse, the dog, the monkeys, and the 
cats, went through their several parts with uncommon 
applause to crowded houses ; 2nd, in a few days, Bis- 
set found himself possessed of nearly athousand pounds, 
to reward his ingenuity and perseverance. 

This success excited Bisset’s desire to extend his 
dominion over other animals, including even the fea- 
thered kind. He procured a young leveret, and reared 
it to beat several marehes on the drum, with its hind 
legs, until it became a good stout hare. He taught 
canary birds, linnets, and sparrows, to spell the name 
of any person in company, to distinguish the hour and 
minute of time, and perform many other surprising 
feats: he trained six turkey cocks to go through a 
regular country dance; but, in doing this, confessed 
he adopted the eastern method, by which camels are 
made to dance, by heating the floor. In the course of 
six months’ teaching, he made a turtle fetch and carry 
like a dog ; and having chalked the floor and blacken- 
ed its claws, could direct it to trace out any given name 
in the company. He trained a dog and acat to go 
through many amazing performances. His confidence 
even led him to try experiments on a goldfish, which 
he did not despair of making perfectly tractable. But, 
some time afterwards, a doubt having started to him, 
whether the obstinacy of a pig could be conquered, 
his usual patient fortitude was devoted to the experi- 
ment. He bought a black sucking pig, and trained 
it to lie under the stool at which he sat at work. At 
various intervals, during six or seven months, he tried 
in vain to bring the young boar to his purpose; and, 
despairing of every kind of success, he was on the 
point of giving it away, when it struck him to adopt 
a new mode of teaching; in consequence of which, in 
the course of sixteen months, he made an animal, sup- 
posed the most obstinate and perverse in the world, to 
become the most tractable. In August 1783, he once 
again turned itinerant, and took his learned pig to 
Dublin, where it was shown for two or three nights at 
Ranelagh’s. It was not only under full command, but 
appeared as pliant and good natured as a spaniel. 
When the weather made it necessary that he should 
move into the city, he obtained the permission of the 
chief magistrate, and exhibited the pig in Dame Street. 
“It was seen,” says the author of Anthologia Hiber- 
nica, “for two or three days by many persons of re- 
spectability, to spell, without any apparent direction, 
the names of those in the company; to cast up ac- 
counts, and to point out even the words thought of by 
persons present; to tell exactly the hour, minutes, and 
seconds ; to point out the married, to kneel, and to 
make his obeisance to the company,” &c. &c. Poor 
Bisset was thus in a fair way of ‘‘ bringing his pig toa 
good market,” when a man, whose insolence disgraced 


authority, broke into the rooms without any sort of ! 


pretext, assaulted the unoffending man, and drew his 
sword to kill the swine, an animal that, in the practice 
of good breeding, was superior to his assailant. ‘The 
injured Bisset pleaded in vain the permission that had 
been granted him; he was threatened to be dragged 
to prison. He was now constrained to return home, 
but the agitation of his mind threw him into a fit of 
illness, and he died, a few days after, at Chester, on his 
way to London. 


THE HEADLESS CUMINS. 

In the parish of Hdinkellie, a place towards the centre 
of Morayshire, in the northern part of Scotland, there 
is aromantic and fearful chasm, supposed to have been 
at one time the bed of the river Divie. It has twe 
entrances at the upper end, and the ancient courses 
which led the river into these successively, are easily 
traceable. he lower extremity of the ravine termi- 
nates abruptly about forty feet high above the Divie, 
that flows at its base. This spot is one of a very in- 
teresting nature. Its name in Gaelic signifies * the 
Hollow of the Heads,” a name originating, it is said, 
in the following transaction :— 


Near the upper end of the ravine there is a curious 
cavern, formed of huge masses of fallen crags, that 
cover the bottom of the place. It enters downwards 
like a pit, and the mouth, which is no more than wide 
enough to admit a man, is not easily discovered. Here 
it was that the brave Allister Bane secreted himself 
after the battle of the Lost Standard. At this time 
the Castle of Dunphail was besieged by Randolph, 
Earl of Moray; and Allister Bane, who could no 
longer make head against him in the open field, con 
tented himself with harassing the enemy. Knowing 
that his father and his garrison were reduced to great 
want, he and a few of his followers disguised them- 
selves as countrymen, and, driving a parcel of horses 
yoked in rude sledges, laden with sacks, they came to 
the edge of the glen where Randolph’s beleaguering 
party lay, and, pretending to be peasants carrying 
meal from the low country to the highlands, they en- 
treated their protection from one Allister Bane, of 
whom they were afraid. Their prayer being granted, 
they unyoked their horses, and took care to leave their 
sledges at the brink of the precipice, so that, on a 
given signal agreed on with the garrison, they tumbled 
sledges, sacks, and all, over into the glen below, and 
the garrison, making a sally at the same time, each 
man. bore off a sack on his back, whilst the pretended 
peasants sprang on their horses, and were out of sight 
before the astonished sentinels of the enemy had well 
given the alarm. 

Randolph was so provoked on searning who the au- 
thor of this trick was,’ that he set a price upon his 
head. A certain private pique led a Cumin to betray 
his master’s lurking place. His enemies hurricd to 
the spot to make sure of their game; but when they 
saw the small uncouth-locking aperture, they paused 
in a circle around it. One only could descend at a 
time, and the death of him who should attempt it was 
certain ; for the red glare of the Cumin’s eye in the 
obscurity within, and the flash of his dirk-blade, 
shewed that he had wound up his dauntless soul to 
die with the “courage” of the lion on his crest. They 
called on him to surrender at discretion. He replied 
by hurling a deep note of defiance from the dark womb 
of the rocks—“ Let me but come out, and, with my 
back at-that crag, I will live or die like a Cumin!” 
“ No!” exclaimed the leader of his foes ; ‘‘ thou shalt 
die like a fox as thou art!” Brushwood was quickly 
piled over the hole, but no word of entreaty for mercy 
ascended from below. Heap after heap was set fire 
to, and crammed blazing down uponhim. His strug- 
gles to force 4 way upwards were easily repelled by 
those above, and, after a sufficient quantity of burning 
matter had been thrust in to insure suffocation 
they rolled stones over the moiith of the holes faa 

When the cruel deed was done, and the hole opened, 
Allister Bane was found reclining in one corner, his 
head muffled in his plaid, and resting on the pommel 
of his sword, with two or three attendants around 
him, all dead. To make sure of them, their heads 
were cut off, and thrown, one after another, into the 
fortress. with this horrible taunt to the old man— 
“ Your son provided you with meal, and we now send 
you fiesh to eat with it.” The veteran warrior recog- 
nised the fair head of his son. “ It is a bitter mor- 
sel indeed,” said he, as he took it up, kissed it, and 
wept over it; “ but I will gnaw the last bone of it 
before I surrender,”— From Sir T. Dick Lauder’s 
Account of the Moray Floods. : j 


WITTICISM OF KING JAMES. 


Tue following pleasant joke of the witty King James 
has seldom been in print. In his first journey to Lon- 
don, his Majesty was treated with a splendid enter- 
tainment by the mayor of an English town, whose 
liberality was such that he kept an open house, in 
honour of the new sovereign, for several days. Some 
of the English courtiers took occasion from this to 
hint, that such examples of munificence must be very 
rare among the civic dignitaries of a certain other 
kingdom. “‘ Fient a bit o’ that are they.” cried King 
James ; “ the provost o’ my burgh of Forfar, whilk 
is by nae means the largest town in Scotland, keeps 
open house a’ the year round, and aye the mae that 
comes the welcomer!” The secret was, that the chief 
magistrate of Forfar kept an ale-house. - 
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THE BRITISH IRON TRADE. 

Great Brirar has been particularly fortunate in 
possessing inexhaustible mines of coal and iron—two 
natural products which give the country a prodigious 
superiority over the adjacent continental nations. By 
means of these valuable materials, and the skill of the 
inhabitants, we are able to export hardware goods 
and machinery of every description, on the most ad- 
vantageous terms, to all parts of the world. From 


an early period the natives have enjoyed a high repu- 
tation for the manufacture of warlike weapons; and, 
what is justly esteemed a compliment to the people, 
it has more than once occurred that they have sup- 
plied fire-arms, bayonets, swords, and daggers, to the 
very nations with which they were at war: thus 
- furnishing instruments for their own annoyance and 
destruction. 

‘The iron trade of England is one of the chief staples 
in the country, and gives employment to a vast body 
of labourers and artizans. very where our obser- 
vation is attracted towards the combinations and re- 
sults of this extensive branch of traffic, and we find 
that there is even less to create astonishment in the 
multitude and variety of the products, than in the 
exquisite perfection of the machinery employed— 
machinery seeming almost to usurp the functions of 
human intelligence. ‘‘ No one, for instdnce,”’ says a 
writer in the Quarterly Review, ‘‘ can adequately 
comprehend the mighty agency of the steam-engine, 
who has not viewed the machinery of some of our 
mining districts, where it is employed on a scale of 
magnitude and power unequalled elsewhere. In 

rnwall especially, steam-engines may be seen work- 
ing with a thousand horse power, and capable (ac- 
cording to a usual mode of estimating their perfection 
as machinery) of raising nearly 50,000,000 pounds of 
water through the space of a feot, by the combustion 
of a single bushel of coals. No Englishman, espe- 
cially if destined to public life, can fitly be ignorant 
of these great works and operations of art which are 
going on around him; and if time can be afforded in 
general education for Paris, Rome, and Florence, 

‘time is also fairly due to Manchester, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Birmingham, and Sheffield. Nor, speaking of the 
manufactures of England, can those be neglected 
which depend chiely or exclusively on chemical pro- 
cesses. itmay be conceded, that the French chemists 
nave had their share in the suggestion of these pro- 
cesses; but the extent, variety, and success with 
which they have been brought into practical operation 
in England, far surpass the competition of any other 
country: These are, perhaps, from their nature and 
from their frequent need of secrecy, the least accessi- 
ble of our manufactures to common observation; yet 
they, nevertheless, offer much that is attainable and 
valuable. Connected with our manufactures are the 
great works of the civil engineer, which cover every 
part of the kingdom ; the canals, roads, docks, bridges, 
piers, &c.; works which attest more obviously than 
any other the activity, power, and resources of the 
country.” 

It was lately computed that about 700,000 tons of 
iron are annually made in Great Britain, a very large 
proportion of which are the produce of South Wales 
and Staffordshire. In Scotland, 36,500 tons were, at 
the same time, made. The chief consumption of this 
immense quantity of metal is in the island itself, there 
being little more than 100,000 tons exported. The 
value of that which was exported was, for British 
iron, L.1,226,617, and for hardware and cutlery, 
1..1,387,204. 

The great seat of the iron manufacture in Scotland 
is at Carron, a place in Stirlingshire, situated on the 
north bank of the river Carron, about three miles 
from the south shore of the Firth of Forth, and a 
short way north of Falkirk. The Carron iron-works, 
which are reckoned one of the greatest wonders in 

- North Britain, are the property of a chartered com- 
pany, established in 1760. They are employed in 
smelting ores, and the manufacture of all kinds of 
éast iron goods, whether used in war or agriculture, 
domestic economy, or any other purpose. Cannon, 
mortars, howitzers, and carronades of every descrip- 
tion, are here made in the greatest perfection. The 
carronade now used in warfare was first made at 
©arron, and hence assumed its name. Shot and bomb- 
shells of every sort and size are also made, and on a 
scale which rivals the manufactories of Germany and 
Russia. This large establishment is placed in the 
midst of a country, ‘possessed of inexhaustible stores 
of the materials of its manufacture, and has every fa- 
citity of export. Besides these qualifications, the 
country is rich in every species of produce, and able 
to support a dense population. Including those em- 
ployed in the works, and those engaged in the mines 
and pits, with the individuals employed in the coast- 
ing and carrying trade, the whole will amount to be- 
tween 2000 and 3000 persons, who subsist directly by 
the works. ‘To a stranger, the approach to the esta- 
blishment from the north, in acalm night, is striking 
and terrible, from the illumination of the atmosphere, 
which is seen at a great distance, the noise of the 
weighty hammers resounding upon the anvils, the 
groaning of blast machines, and the reflection of the 
flames in the reservoir which bounds the works on 
the north, as in a large mirror. The scene is much 
admired, and often resorted to, in ‘‘ the calm summer 
€’en,” even by the local inhabitants. . 
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THE AURORA BOREALIS IN ORKNEY. 
ive borrow the following short, but vividly descriptive article, 

rom a volume entitled ‘* Orcadian Sketches; Legendary and 
Lyrical Pieces, by David Vedder,” Edinburgh, 1832. ‘The volume 
appears to contain the first literary efforts of a strong, graphic, 
and poetical mind, and forespeaks, we are persuaded, better things 
to come. ] 
To the contemplative mind, which, enthusiastically 
fond of the sublime and beautiful, gazes on nature 
with the eye of a poet, and lists with rapture to the 
howling of the deep-toned winds—the moaning of 
the ocean—the never-ceasing murmur of a hundred 
mountain streamlets—the irresistible Atlantic rush- 
ing with inconceivable velocity into countless subter- 
ranean gios or helyers, with a noise louder than thun- 
der, and anon receding with equal rapidity, few places 
are equal to the island of Hoy, in Orkney. 

Towering over the neighbouring islands, like the 
fragment of some huge Gothic cathedral over the 
humble cottages of the peasantry, this insulated moun- 
tain may be seen from forty to sixty miles’ distance, 
according to the state of the atmosphere, from every 
point of the compass, whilst its rocky base is deeply 
immersed in, and lashed by a tremendous 


wilderness of waves 
Where all the tribes of earth might sleep 
In their unerowded graves ! 


But the freshness of spring, the glories of summer, 
the sere and yellow leaves of autumn, and the vapours, 
clouds, and storms of winter, dwindle into insignifi- 
cance when compared with certain celestial pheno- 
mena which very frequently occur in these wild regions 
during the winter months. 

Let the reader imagine himself standing alome in 
the midst of such desolate scenery, surveying the 
azure vault of heaven, bespangled with stars innu- 
merable, whose scintillating rays converge and blend, 
apparently throwing a gossamer veil of silver over the 
blue expanse. 

Let him turn his eyes northward, and what must 
be his feelings, when, in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye, ten thousand rainbows rush into a glorious 
existence, and fill the celestial arch with their radi- 
ance, shifting their positions with the velocity of a 
sunbeam, blending into a circular halo round the con- 
cave of heaven, mounting to the zenith like squadrons 
of cherubim, diving intothe profound like bright but 
fallen spirits, and evanishing with the speed of thought, 
leaving the stars and planets glowing in tranquil su- 
blimity, and the spectator, if he possesses a particle of 
the vivida vis animi, entranced with the recollection 
of the glories by which he had been surrounded ? 
Again and again, in my school days, have such visions 
of celestial grandeur floated before my delighted eyes, 
and many a chilly hour have I passed amidst the ri- 
gour of a hyperborean winter night, watching the 
progress, the advance, the retreat, the medée, and the 
final extermination of these celestial armies; and I 
do aver, that no object in nature can illustrate the 
wars of the 

Thrones and dominions, potentates and powers, 
of Milton, half so well as the splendid sight which I 
have been attempting to describe. 

It is rather humiliating to human nature’ when I 
observe, that the majority of the peasantry regard 
this beautiful phenomenon with frozen apathy.— 
Though its splendours are beyond the power of pen 
to delineate, though its glories, on particular occa- 
sions, are absolutely overpowering, yet I have fre- 
quently mingled in the groups, made one in their 
parties, and never heard an impassioned exclamation 
escape a single individual of them, though the aurora 
borealis was flickering and flaming, and glowing, nay, 
actually hissing, as if in scorn of the frigid feelings of 
those who were so happy as to witness the jousts and 
tournaments of these aérial revellers. 


THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 
A work with this title, written by Sharon Turner, 
and published, in an octayo volume, by Longman and 
Company, London, has recently made its appearance, 
and we feel bound to state, that a more valuable pro- 
duction could not be brought under the perusal of 
families requiring instruction on the great topics 
treated of in its pages. The creation of the world, as 
narrated to us in the most ancient history and bock 
now existing, and which has. been universally vene- 
rated in the Christian world for its truth and its origin, 
from the commencement of the Christian faith, is na- 
turally the first subject of investigation to this erudite 
author, while the opinions he expresses: throughout 
seem of the soundest description. The following ob- 
servations on the origin of the earth which we inhabit, 
and the universe of which our globe forms but a mere 
unit, as well as on the nature of the Being who created 
and sustains the whole, will be perused with edifica- 
tion by our young readers. 

“Our globe consists of iis earthly structure—of the 
ethereal fluids which move upon it and above it—of 
the watery masses and effusions—of the vegetable 
kingdom—and of the animated races. . It is subjected 
to the potent and varied agencies of the sun and 
moon. It rolls, with undisputed and unsupported 
freedom, through a boundless space; and it is con- 
nected by immediate relations with the planets of our 
system ; more remotely with the splendid stars, whose 


nature and numbers we have not yet ascertained ; and 
occasionally, at intervals, some of which are recurrent, 
with the rapidly-moving comets. These rush suddenly 
and unexpectedly, for the most part, into our visible 
heavens, by laws and for purposes yet unknown ; 
rather advertising us of their existence, and amazing 
us by their appearance, than exercising any percepti- 
ble effect or imparting any knowledge of their com- 
position, of the causes of their journey, or of the places 
from which they come, and to which they so myste- 
riously depart. In this grand system of existence, 
man is the most intelligent being that is visible to our 
material sense ; and we have as yet no decisive evi- 
dence that any thing, below the Creator, will be ulti- 
mately his superior.—'The sacred history of the world 
is built on the grand truth expressed in the first verse 
of the Pentateuch :— 
«In the beginning, God (ZZohkim) created the heavens 
and the earth.’ 

This is the foundation of all religion, whether popu- 
lar or philosophical. The intellectual world possesses 
an invaluable treasure in this simple, but emphatic, 
information. It deserves the epithet invaluable, be- 
cause it is a fact which could be certainly known to 
us only from revelation, as no human eye could have 
witnessed the event; and because the greatest minds 
of antiquity were in doubt and darkness, and in oppo- 
sition to each other, on this subject, as we should still 
be, if the book of Genesis had not descended to us. 
Instead of deriving the world from God, it was more 
common among the classical nations to derive their 
gods from the world. Hesiod, as well as Epicurus, 
makes his divinities to be an order of beings springing 
out of the material universe. Several Pagan nations, 
even in our own times, thus account for their exist- 
ence. Few have thought the Deity to be the Creator 
of the earth or of the heavens; and the mind had be- 
come so confused on this point, that it was more ge- 
nerally supposed, that either these were eternally what 
they are, or that they were united into what we see 
them to be, by a fortuitous concourse of self-moving 
atoms. Such ideas were highly patronized in ancient 
times; and until the prevalence of Christianity dif- 
fused the knowledge and authenticity of the Mosaic 
record as to the origin of things, nothing was posi- 
tively known or rationally believed about it. The 
more we investigate the conflicting and chimerical 
opinions of mankind on this great topic, the more we 
shall appreciate the first chapter of Genesis. On no 
subject of its thought has the human mind been more 
fantastic, than in its suppositions on the origin of the 
gods whom it chose to worship, and of the material 
world in which it was residing. Revelation has ba- 
nished these, by giving to us the desirable cerjainty. 

The theory, that the component atoms or particles 
of things could have moved themselves into the beau- 
tiful forms and scientific arrangements and motions of 
visible nature, was felt to be incredible by some of the 
finest minds of antiquity, and finds no patronage now 
from the true philosopher. Design, contriving thought, 
the adaptation of things to each other, and the skilful 
production of important ends by the application and 
co-operation of the fittest means, are so manifest in the 
structure of the earth, in the formations of the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, and in all the astronomical 
phenomena, that no judicious inquirer will attempt to 
support the Lucretian reveries. The more favoured 
opinion of some, who desire to remove the Creator 
from the material universe, is the arbitrary assumption, 
that the system and course of things which we admire, 
has had no origin at all, but has been eternally what 
we see it to be. This is no new conception of the 
human mind, but it is that to which those who are 
adverse to religion, and who discredit revelation, seem 
to be now most inclined to adept. For this reason, it 
may be useful to suggest an observation, which seems 
to prove it to be an impossible hypothesis. 

If the material world had been one uniform homo- 
geneous mass, its eternal existence would have been 
always a possibility.. It would then not have contained 
any evidence in itself to contradict the supposition. 
But the actual fact is, that all visible nature is a mul. 
tifarious association of very compounded substances. 
Nothing is simple—nothing is uncompounded.. Every 
thing we see, feel, or handle, is a composition, a mix- 
ture or union of more particles or of more elements than 
one. Not merely the grosser earthly bodies are so, 
but even the water, the air, and the light, are in this 
compounded state. Now, it is impossible that any 
compound can.have been eternally a compound. 
Composition and eternity are as incompatible, as to be 
and not tobe. The particles of which compounds con- 
sist, must have been in some other state before they 
were compounded together.. The single condition of 
the elements must have preceded their union in the 
composition ; and thus it is physically impossible that 
a compound can have been eternal. The schoolboy 
perceives at once that his plum-cake cannot have been 
eternal.. The plums, the flour, the butter, the eggs, 
and the sugar, of which it is composed, must have 
been in some-other places and state, before they were 
brought together to make the substance which grati- 
fies him. So the mighty world we live on, the rocks, 
the mountains, the minerals—so every substance 
around us, animate and inanimate—cannot have 
been eternal, because every one is a combination of 
numerous particles, usually very heterogeneous, and 
the primary elements of each must have been in their 
elementary state, and in some other position, before 
they moved and joined into their compound one. 
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The process of creation, in the primitive construc- 
tion of our earthly fabric, has not been detailed by 
the Hebrew legislator. He mentions no more of its 
massive composition than this short sentence :— 


© The earth was without form, and void; and dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit 
of Elohim moved upon the face of the waters,’ 


‘The earth was without form.’ 
be put into form. Its material substance had been 
ereated, but had not been arranged into any specific 
formation. It was also ‘void;’? it was therefore 
empty; vacant of all that now adorns its surface, 
or that was afterwards made within it. It had to 
receive and to be replenished, both internally and 
externally, with all those additional and organized 
things and beings, or more specific metals and mi- 
nerals, which were intended to be within it and upon 
it. As ‘darkness was upon the face of the deep,’ 
there was in its primeval state a deeper abyss—a 
vast obscure concavity ; and as ‘ the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters,’ its surface must 
have been covered with the aqueous fluid. Thus the 
first state of our earth which is noticed to us after the 
general creation, is that of a dark mass, unformed 
and void, with an abyss within, and whose surface 
was covered with moving waters, but on which the 
Divine Spirit was operating. The effects of this ope- 
ration are not stated, but we may presume them to 
Kave been to produce those formative arrangements 
which constitute its present structure—its great 
masses of rocks and strata—its geological system and 
construction. 

At this point of time, when its specific composition 
was taking place, the Divine command was issued for 
the appearance of the luminous fluid. The intro- 
duction of this grand agent of the creative process is 
mentioned with that sublimity of diction which arises 
from the emphatic conciseness of imperative dignity :— 

«And Elohim said, ‘Lieut! Be,” and light was.’ 
It came instantaneously, pouring on and pervading 
the terrestrial mass ; and the operations of this beauti- 
ful element, whose penetrating, universal, and mar- 
vellous agencies are yet so little understood, fulfilled 
its author’s wishes :— 
‘Elohim saw the light, that it was good.’ 

The next act of the Deity was tomake a boundary, 
or division, between the effect of the visible presence 
or action of light, and that darkness which arises from 
its latent state or disappearance ; calling the duration 
of our luminous sense of it ‘day,’ and the time of its 
absence ‘night.’ Their succession was made to con- 
stitute that portion of time which we designate by a 
natural day. ‘The evening and the morning were 
the first day.” Our earthly day is that space of 
time in which our globe turns once completely round. 
‘This section of time, which we subdivide into twenty- 
four parts, or hours, does not depend upon the sun, 
nor arise from it. As it is only an entire rotation of 
the earth, it could occur as well without ‘a solar orb 
as with one. 

The annual cireuit, or a year, which is the com- 
pleted orbit of the earth round this luminary, could 
not take place without a sun; but a day requires the 
existence and revolving motion of the earth alone. 
This is mentioned by Moses as beginning before the 
sun was made the centre of our astronomical system. 

, As this faet denotes the diurnal movement to be dis- 
tinct from the sun, and independent of it, it is another 
instance of the correctness of the Mosaic account. 
The first rotation of the earth round its own axis 
made the interval of the first day, and each subsequent 
revolution constituted the several days which suc- 
ceeded. Our planet might cease to turn round in this 
diurnal continuity, and might yet circle round the 
sun in its yearly course. The moon moves in this 
way about our earth; for it has no rotatory motion. 
The cause of our earth’s revolving round its axis is 
quite distinct from the double and mutually counter- 
acting forces which produce its annual orbit. Physics 
have not discovered, nor can rational conjecture assign 
any reason for the diurnal rotation, except the com- 
manding will and exerted power of the Divine Crea- 
tor. Nor is ita mere revolution alone which makes 
our day; but it is a revolution with that particular, 
chosen, specifically assigned, and limited and yet mar- 
vellous velocity, in which this movement is and ever 
has been performed. To occupy that portion of time 
which composes our day, it must move precisely, and 
with constant and undeviating exactness, at the rate 
of about 1000 miles an hour, or above 16 miles every 
minute; a stupendous celerity for a massy globe 
nearly 8000 miles in diameter! A greater velocity 
‘would make our day so much the shorter; a slower 
progress would as much prolongit. But this revolv- 
ing force has been continued and has acted for nearly 
6000 years with a precision which has never varied. 
Jn all the ages of which history has preserved any 
memorial, the natural day has always exhibited every 
where the uniform duration ; a proof that the rolling 
power which actuates it has never undergone any al- 
teration or diminution, but has still the same measured 
and governed proportion or agency with which it was 
first attached to our terrestrial habitation. 

When sufficiently arranged and consolidated, our 
earth was placed, with the planets, at those immensely 
distant points and scientifically caleulated intervals, 
both from each other and from the sun, which would 
accomplish the purposes to be fulfilled in each. A 
mighty impulse was then added to each, apparently 
differing in amount, which, if it had been unchecked, 


It had therefore to | 


would have propelled them through the endless ex- 
pansion of the universe ; but an attractive force was 
at the same time attached to the sun, which drew 
them, by a mysterious gravitating tendency, down to 
his centre. A marvellous adaptation was then skil- 
fully and most exactly settled between these counter- 


| acting forces, and according to their individual diver- |, 


sities ; by which, while the attraction of gravitation 
was made by an invariable law to be ever equal to the 
masses of each planet, the centrifugal or projectile im- 
pulsion, precisely proportioned in every one to that 
attraction, was given to each planet : so that in no one 
it should exceed the solar attraction, and yet that it 
should be always sufficient to prevent that command- 
ing power from pulling any one out of its appointed 
orbit down to the absorbing centre. On this nicely 
balanced adjustment of two most mighty and ever 
struggling and opposing forces, all the movements of 
our planetary system are daily proceeding, ever on the 
verge of the most destructive danger, by either energy 
mastering the other; and yet such a powerful and vi- 
gilant superintendence is constantly governing both, 
that this perilous contest has continued nearly 6000 
years without the balance varying in the slightest 
degree. The most scientific harmony continues to 
regulate them with unabated constancy and unrelax- 
ing exactitude—ceaseless battle with as unceasing 
equalization of force and energy; the most miracu- 
lous activity with the most steady maintenance of 
undeviating order. Nothing but the Divine wis- 
dom could have composed such a finely-balanced 
system of tremendous forces; nothing but the Divine 
power eould command them, or perpetuate their in- 
dispensable equality; and nothing but the Divine 
will can dissolve what it is upholding. We may 
again repeat, and on high human authority, that it is 
impossible that this can be the meaningless result, of 
unmeaning chance; for it is La Place who has said, 
‘One of the most remarkable phenomena of the solar 
system is the rigorous equality which is observed to 
subsist between the angular motions of rotation and 
revolution of each satellite. Ir 1s Inrinity TO 
Unity that this is not the effect of hazard.’ ” 


YANKEE COURTSHIP. 


Arter my sleigh-ride last winter, and .the slippery 
trick I was served by Patty Bean, nobody would sus- 
pect me of hankering after the women again in a 
hurry. To hear me jump and swear, and rail out 
against the whole feminine gender, you would have 
taken it for granted that I should never so much as 
look at one of them again to all eternity. O, but I 
was wicked, Tear out their eyes, saysI; blame their 
skins ; and torment their hearts. Finally, I took an 
oath, that if I ever meddled or had any thing to do 
with them again, I might be hung and choked. 

But swearing off from women, and then going into 
a meeting-house choke-full of gals, all shining and 
glistening in their Sunday clothes and clean faces, is 
like swearing off from liquor and going into a grog- 
shop—it’s all smoke. 

I held out, and kept firm to my oath for three 
whole Sundays—forenoons, afternoons, and inter- 
missions complete. On the fourth, there were strong 
symptoms of a change of weather. A chap about my 
size was seen on the way to the meeting-house, with 
a new patent hat on; his head hung by the ears upon 
a shirt collar; his cravat had a pudding in it, and 
branched out in front into a double-bow knot. He 
carried a straight back and a stiff neck, as a man 
ought to do when he has his best clothes on; and 
every time he spit, he sprung his body forward like a 
jack-knife, in order to shoot clear of the ruffles. 

Squire Jones’s pew is next but two to mine, and 
when I stand up to prayers, and take my coat-tail 
under my arm, and turn my back to the minister, I 
naturally look right straight at Sally Jones. Now, 
Sally has got a face not to be grinned at in a fog. 
Indeed, as regards beauty, some folks think she can 
pull an even yoke with Patty Bean. For my part, I 
think there is not much boot between them. An 
how, they are so nigh matched that they have hated 
and despised each other, like rank poison, ever since 
they were school girls. 

Squire Jones had got his evening fire on, and set 
himself down to reading the great Bible, when he 
heard a rapat his door. ‘ Walk in. Well, John, 
how der do? Get out, Pompey.”—“ Pretty well, I 
thank ye, Squire, and how do you do ?”—“ Why, so 
as to be crawling—ye ugly beast, will ye hold yer 
yop? Haul up a chair, and sit down, John.” 

“How do you do, Mrs Jones ?”—“ ©, middlin’ ; 
how’s yermarm? Don’t forget the mat there, Mr 
Beedle.” This put me in mind that I had been off 
soundings several times, in the long muddy lane; and 
my boots were in a sweet pickle. 

It was now old Captain Jones’s turn, the grand- 
father. Being roused from a doze, by the bustle and 
racket, he opened both his eyes, at first with wonder 
and astonishment. At last he began to. halloo so 
loud that you might hear him a mile; for he takes it 
3 granted that every body is just exactly as deaf as 

e is. 

“Who is it? I say, who in the world is it?” 
Mrs Jones, going close to his ear, screamed out, 
“It’s Johnny Beedle.” —“ Ho, Johnny Beedle, I re- 
member he was one summer at the siege of Boston.” 
— “No, no, father, bless your heart, that was his 


grandfather, that’s been dead and gone this twenty 


ness. 
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year.”—“‘ Ho; but where does he come from ?”— 
“ Daown taown.”— And what does he follow for a 
livin’ 2”? And he did not stop asking questions, after 
this sort, till all the particulars of the Beedle family 
were published and proclaimed in Mrs Jones’s last 
screach. He then sunk back into his doze again. 

The dog stretched himself before one handiron ; 
the cat squat down upon the other. Silence came on 
by degrees like a calm snow storm, till nothing was 
heard but a cricket under the hearth, keeping tune 
with a sappy yellow-birch forestick. Sally sat up 
prim, as if she were pinned to the chair-back—her 
hands crossed genteelly upon her lap, and her eves 
looking straight into the fire. Mammy Jones tried 
to straighten herself too, and laid her hands across in 
her lap; but they would not lie still. It was full 
twenty-four hours since they had done any work, and 
they were out of patience with keeping Sunday. Do 
what she would to keep them quiet, they would 
bounce up now and then, and go through the mos 
tions, in spite of the fourth commandment. For my 
part, I sat looking very much like a fool. The more 
I tried to say something, the more me tongue stuck 
fast. I put my right leg over the left, and said, 
“hem.” Then I changed, and put the left over the 
right. It was no use—the silence kept coming on 
thicker and thicker. The drops of sweat began to 
craw] all over me. I got my eye upon my hat, hang- 
ing on a peg, on the road to the door—and then F 
eyed the door. At this moment, the old captain all 
at once sung out, “Johnny Beedle!” It sounded 
like a clap of thunder, and I started right up on an 
end. 

“ Johnny Beedle, you’ll never handle sich a dram- 
stick as your father did, if yer live to the age of Me- 
thusaler. He would toss up his drumstick, and while 
it was whirlin’ in the air, take off a gill er rum, and 
then ketch it as it come down, without losin’ a stroke 
in the tune. What d’ye think of that,ha? Butskull 
your chair round, close er long side 0’ me, so yer can - 
hear. Now, what have you come a’ter ?” “T-a’ter ? 
O, jest takin’ a walk.” “ Pleasant walkin’, I guess.” 
“I mean, jest to see how you all do.”” “‘ Ho !—__That’s, 
another lie. You’ve come a-courtin’, Johnny Beedle 
—you’re a'ter our Sal. Say, now, d’ye want to marry, 
or only to court ?” 

This was what I call a choker. Poor Sally made 
but one jump, and landed in the middle of the kit- 
chen ; and then she skulked in the dark corner, till 
the old man, after laughing himself into a whooping- 
cough, was put to bed. : 

Then came apples and cider,; and, the ice being 
broke, plenty chat with Mammy Jones, about the 
minister and the ‘“‘sarmon.”’ I agreed with her toa 
nicety upon all the points of doctrine; but I had for- 
got the text, and all the heads of the discourse but 
six. Then she teased and tormented me to tell who 
I accounted the best singer in the gallery that day. 
But, mum—there was no getting that out of me. 
‘¢ Praise to the face is often disgrace,” says I, throw- 
ing a sly squint at Sally. 

At last, Mrs Jones lighted t’other candle ; and, 
after charging Sally to look well to the fire, she led 
the way to bed, and the Squire gathered up his shoes 
and stockings, and followed. 

Sally and I were left sitting a good yard apart, 
honest measure. For fear of getting tongue-tied again, 
I set right in with a steady stream of talk. I told 
her all the particulars about the weather that was 
past, and also some pretty ’cute guesses at what it 
was likely to be in future. At first I gave a hitch up 
with my chair at every full stop. Then, growing 
saucy, I repeated it at every comma and semicolon ; 
and at last it was hitch, hitch, hitch, and I planted 
myself fast by the side of her. 

“T vow, Sally, you looked so plaguy handsome to- 
day that I wanted toeat you up.” “ Pshaw, git along 
you,” says she. My hand had crept along, somehow, 
upon its fingers, and began to scrape acquaintance 
with hers. She sent it home again with a desperate 
jerk. ‘Try it agin”—no better luck. “Why, Miss 
Jones, you're gettin’ upstropulous—a little old maid~ 
ish, I guess.” ‘* Hands off is fair play, Mr Beedle.” 

It is a good sign to find a girl sulky. I knew where 
the shoe pinched. It was that are Patty Bean busi- 
So I went to work to persuade her that I had 
never had any notion after Patty, and to prove it J 
fell to running her down at a great rate. Sally could 
not help chiming in with me, and I rather guess Miss 
Patty suffered a few. I now not only got hold of her 
hand without opposition, but managed to slip an arm 
round her waist. But there was no satisfying me— 
so I must go to poking out my lips after a buss. I 
guess I rued it. She fetched me a slap in the face 
that made me see stars, and my ears rung like a brass 
kettle for a quarter of an hour. I was forced to laugh 
at the joke, though out. of the wrong side of my mouth, 
which gave my face something the look of a gridiron. 

The battle now began in the regular way. ‘Ah, 
Sally, give me a kiss, and have done with it.” ‘No. 
I won’t, so there, nor.tech to.” “‘T’ll take it, whether 
or no.” ‘Do it, if you dare.” And. at it we went, 
rough and tumble. An odd-destruction of starch now 
commenced. The bow of my cravat was squat up in 
half a shake. At the next bout, smash went shirt 
collar, and, at the same time, some of the head fasten. 
ings gave way, and down came Sally’s hair ina flood, 
like a mill-dam broke loose, carrying away halfadozen 
combs. Qne dig of Sally’s.elbow, and my blooming 
ruffles wilted down to a dishcloth. But she had no 
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time to boast. 
ver; it parted at the throat, and whorah, came a 
whole school of blue and white beads scampering and 
Tunning races every which way about the floor, 

By the hokey, if Sally Jones isn’t real grit, there’s 
no snakes. She fought fair, however, I must own, 
and neither tried to bite or scratch ; and when she 
could fight no longer, for want of breath, she yielded 
handsomely. 

The upshot of the matter is, I fell in love with Sally 
Jones head over ears. Every Sunday night, rain or 
shine, finds me rapping at Squire Jones’s door, and 
twenty times have I been within a hair’s breadth of 
popping the question. But now I have madea final re- 
solve ; and if I live till next Sunday night, and I don’t 
get choked in the trial, Sally Jones wil! hear thunder! 


(This humorous specimen of the off-hand style of a New-Eng- 
lander, originally appeared in one of the newspapers under the 
signature Y. Y.). 


LIFE IN INDIA. 


Younce men who enter the Indian army as cadets are 
peculiarly situated. They at once join regiments 
" composed of foreigners, to whose language and habits 
they are entire strangers; who form a class of men 
remarkable for superstitious attention to habits, and 
bigoted attachment to the manners and religious cere- 
monies of their ancestors. Among these people the 
European officer is probably destined to pass the 
greater part of his life; and one of the first objects of 
his duty, as regards himself individually, as well as 
the men to be placed under his command, must be to 
acquire their language, and to become familiar with 
their customs. 

Indian cadets are usually like yourself, youths from 
sixteen to eighteen years of age, who have seen very 
little of the world, and know nothing beyond what 
they have acquired at the schools in which they have 
been educated. It is not surprising, therefore, to find, 
that on their first arrival they are struck with as- 
tonishment at all they see, nor that they should at 
first dislike, and become even disgusted with, the 
habits of nations so essentially different from their 
ewn. In addition to these circumstances, there is 
another feeling, which, in India, tends to create a 
contempt towards the natives, and, however absurd 
the notion, it is, nevertheless, true, that their dark 
complexions convey to the mind of a European a sen- 
sation of inferiority. It is a well known fact that 
most of the barbarous nations in the universe, and the 
savages found on the several islands discovered by 
modern navigators, are dark, and that the unhappy 
and debased slaves conveyed from the western coast 
of Africa are also black. From this circumstance, 
which renders them the objects of commiseration, 
probably arises the contempt we feel for men of that 
colour, and which leads us to consider them as a de- 
graded race, whose minds are incapable of energy, or 
of the nobler passions of mankind. ‘This prejudice, 
so commonly prevalent among Europeans towards all 
dark men, makes us too apt to identify fairness of 
complexion with intellectual powers and civilization, 
and to associate with the term “ black man,” the idea 
of barbarism and brutality. 

These notions are usually brought to India by every 
cadet, and they frequently receive confirmation by an 
association with the officers of the ship, who see and 
know little of the natives of India in general. Their 
intercourse is confined to those interested and mer- 
cenary individuals abounding at sea-ports in every 
part of the world, and who, feeding on the necessities 
and ignorance of seafaring men, make unfavourable 
impressions on their minds of the whole nation. Yet 
it would not be more unfair in a foreigner to judge of 
the whole English people by the casual communica- 
tion he maintains with the boatmen, and others con- 
cerned in clearing ships at Liverpool, Blackwall, or 
Portsmouth, than to draw unfavourable conclusions 
of the Hindoo race from the specimens which an Eng- 
lishman sees of the natives of Calcutta, Madras, or 
Bombay. There is, however, an additional reason 
why a person arriving from on shipboard should, on 
his first landing in this country, be more shocked with 
every strange object he sees, than a traveller would in 
Europe. In the latter case, although he meets with 
great varieties of dress, of modes of worship, and of 
manners, yet there is a general similarity to what he 
has always been accustomed. For instance, though 
the costumes in Europe vary, still there is no absolute 
nakedness, such as strikes every person on arriving in 
India. This is observable at Madras in particular, 
where, with the exception of a small stripe of linen 
round his girdle, and a sharp-pointed skull-cap, made 
of leaves, fitting the head, the men in the canoes are 
absolutely naked. To a European the sight is hardly 
human, to see a black animal kneeling on three bits 
of wood, connected only with the fibres of the cocoa- 
nut, paddling away, alone, several miles from land. 
Yet, strange to say, these men, on their rude skiffs, 
pass through a tremendous surf on the coast, into 
which no English seaman or English boat dare ven- 
ture. 
country boats, filled frequently with European pas- 
‘sengers, in order-to save their lives; and they en- 
counter, night and day, not only the risk of drowning, 
but the more serious chance of being carried away by 
sharks, to which animals many of them frequently 
fall victims. As rewards for their services, however, 
we see these naked Indians adorned with medals, 
presented by government for their brave exertions in 


Soon her neck tackling began to shi- j 


The natives, however, fearlessly attend the | 
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saving the lives of shipwrecked persons, of which they 
are justly as proud as any military and naval heroes 
who may have fought for their king and country. 

In Europe, the climate every where requires that 
the human body should be clothed, which is by no 
means necessary in India. Religion, too, though it 
assumes various forms among the numerous sects of 
Protestants, Roman Catholics, &c., and the disciples 
of the Greek church, still none of these differences 
shock us by their extravagances. We have, in some 
degree, become familiar with them by our education ; 
and, in the course of passing from one country to an- 
other, a traveller in Europe becomes gradually intro- 
duced to the novelties which occur on his journey. 
With regard to customs, too, though in some respects 
different, yet there is a general similarity preserved 
throughout the European and Christian nations. The 
same habit every where prevails of saluting by un- 
covering the head ; of sitting on chairs and couches ; 
of entering houses, and even palaces, with shoes; of 
eating all sorts of flesh, fish, and fowl, and of using 
knives, forks, and spoons at our meals. All these 
customs are so common, and so universal with us, that 
when we find the whole of them neglected, we are 
naturally disposed to think such a people sunk into 
the lowest state of barbarism. Our surprise is not less 
than that of an Indian chief, who one day asked me 
if we had abundant rice crops in England; but was 
surprised to hear that neither rice, nor any other of 
the Indian grains, wheat excepted, grew in England. 
You will be equally astonished, no doubt, to learn 
that a great part of a population of a hundred millions 
of inhabitants, exists, for the most part, without eat- 
ing wheaten bread, flesh, fish, or fowl, or drinking 
fermented liquors of any sort. Both the Indian and 
the European would very naturally ask of each other, 
“Then what is it you do subsist on ?” 

What, then, must be the feelings of a person land- 
ing fresh from London, without having witnessed any 
intermediate state of society between the height of 
European civilization in the finest city in the universe, 
and that to which he is so suddenly brought ! 

All the several shades of similarity which exist in 
European society, are lost in this hemisphere. 

The climate, as I have already observed, requires 
the natives to use very little clothing, and the labour- 
ing classes, consequently, hardly use any. The mid- 
dling and upper classes, instead of being clad in close 
broadcloth garments, are habited in long flowing linen 
robes, giving them, in our eyes, an air of effeminacy. 
The men shave their heads, both for cleanliness and 
comfort, and use cotton turbans ot various colours, 
instead of hats. These it is rude to take off on any 
pretence; so that what we do out of courtesy, must 
to them appear ill-bred. The women have their heads 
uncovered, and wear their hair after the fashion of the 
Greeks. The eyelids of the Mahommedans are tinged 
with antimony, to give the eyes brillianey ; the com- 


| plexions of the Hindoos are not unfreyuently dyed 


yellow with saffron; and the teeth of the Mahom- 
medan females are stained black as ebony after they 
marry. 

The dryness and the heat of the climate render it 
unnecessary to use chairs or couches, as in Europe. 
The floors of the rooms of the upper classes are cover- 
ed with carpets, brocades, or fine linens. Upon these 
they sit, eat, and lie down ; hence the custom through- 
out the East of taking off the shoes before entering on 
them, which, soiled by the dirt of the streets, would 
not only injure the furniture, but also pollute the linen 
garments in which they are clad. The custom of re- 
moving the shoes from off the feet, on coming into 
houses and temples, and on approaching superiors, is 
very ancient ; and a stronger proof of the fact need 
not be adduced, than by consulting the third chapter 
of Exodus, when God commands Moses “ to put off 
his shoes, for he stands on holy ground ;” and yet, 
till we become accustomed to this habit, it is extremely 
repugnant to our feelings to see men walking about 
our houses with naked feet; and it is the more extra- 
ordinary, that we know it is done purely out of respect. 
—Briggs’ Letters to a Young Person in India. 


LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN LEDYARD. 


LEDYARD was an American. He was first designed 
for the law, a study which did not suit his romantic 
turn of mind ; secondly, for a missionary among the 
Indians, which proved as uncongenial to his habits 
and dispositions. While prosecuting his theological 
studies at College, to relieve the tedium of the chapel 
and the lecture-rooms, he introduced the acting of 
plays, occasionally performing himself in a long grey 
beard. The missionary scheme was soor abandoned, 
and he made his escape from college in a canoe which 
he hollowed from the trunk of a tree; sailing 
alone, and dressed in a bear-skin, he reached home 
after performing a voyage of 140 miles on a dangerous 
river. His next profession was that of a common 
sailor on board a vessel bound for Gibraltar. Having 
heard his grandfather speak of some wealthy relation 
in England, he resolved on a journey to London ; and 
accordingly setting out from New York, he was landed 
at Plymouth without a shilling or a single acquaint- 
tance. In company with an Irishman as thoughtless 
and poor as himself, and agreeing to take their turn 
in begging along the road, hereached London, where 
he discovered the house of his rich relation. His 
story, however, was discredited, and himself treated 
as an impostor, which roused his indignation to such 


a pitch that he abruptly left the house, resolved never 
to return. Upon further inquiry his friend became 
satisfied of the truth of the connexion, and sens Led- 
yard a kind invitation, which he haughtily declined. 
He even rejected a sum of money which his relation, 
on hearing of his distressed situation, had sent; de- 
siring the servant to tell his master that he belonged 
not to the race of the Ledyards. His next function 
was that of a corporal of marines, on board the ship 
of Captain Cook, then preparing for his third and last 
voyage round the world; in which capacity he made 
the tour of the globe. He was present at Cook’s 
death, and published a short narrative of the voyage. 
From a marine he was next converted into a fur-mer- 
chant, having his head full of romantic projects about 
a trading voyage to Nootka Sound. His main diffi- 
culty was in procuring a ship. He applied to various 
individuals in New York and Philadelphia, but all he 
got was a promise. Finding himself disappointed, and 
cursing the lack of enterprise among his own aa 
men, he resolved to try his fortune in Europe. e 
visited Cadiz, Brest, L’Orient, and Paris, with no 
better success. At Paris he got acquainted with Paul 
Jones, an adventurer as enthusiastic as himself, and 
with Sir James Hall, who generously gave him fifteen 
guineas, as he was now reduced to a sort of wander- 
ing vagabond, without employment, motive, or means 
of support. His next plan was a journey, by land, 
through the northern regions of urope and Asia, 
then to cross Behring’s Straits to the continent of 
America. While waiting for the permission of the 
Empress of Russia, he received an invitation to London 
from Sir James Hall, who had procured him a free 
passage in an English ship, bound for the Pacific 
Ocean, and to be put on shore at any spot he chose on 
the north-west coast. Sir James, moreover, gave him 
twenty guineas, with which Ledyard “bought two 
great dogs, an Indian pipe, and a hatchet,” the only 
companions of his journey. The happy moment seem- 
ed now arrived when he was to open to his blinded 
countrymen the path to unbounded wealth: but, 
on reaching Deptford, the vessel was seized by a 
custom-house officer, brought back, and exchequer- 
ed. This was a severe blow, but Ledyard was never 
without a resource: “I shall make the tour of the 
globe (says he), from London eastward, on foot.” A 
subscription was raised by Sir Joseph Banks, Sir 
James Hall, and others, by which means he got over 
to Hamburgh, which he reached, he tells us, “in 
perfect health, and with ten guineas exactly,” with 
which he had to traverse the vast continents of Europe 
and Asia. His ten guineas, however, were otherwise 
disposed of. His host, at the tavern where he lodged, 
having informed him that a Major Langhorn, an 
American officer, and “a very good kind of man,” 
had left Hamburgh for Copenhagen, “ with only one 
spare shirt, and very few other articles of clothing,” 
Ledyard concluded that the man must necessarily be 
in distress ; and, moreover, that a person in this situa- 
tion was just suited to be the companion of his travels. 
The sympathy was irresistible. “I shall fly to him 
(says be) and lay my little all at his feet.’’ Accord- 
ingly, though it was the dead of winter, and Copen- 
hagen several hundred miles out of his way, he set 
out on this charitable expedition. After a tedious 
journey through Sweden and Finland, he reached the 
Danish capital, and discovered his countryman, the 
Major, shut up in his room, where he had been some 
time detained in captivity for want of money and a 
clean shirt. Ledyard’s countenance glowed with joy 
as he disbursed the remains of his ten guineas into 
the palm of this needy adventurer. After staying a 
fortnight, he propounded to his friend the other 
grand object of his visit, viz. that the Major should 
accompany him to St Petersburgh. The proposition 
met with an abrupt refusal. ‘‘ No,” was the reply ; 
“I esteem you, but no man on earth shall travel with 
me the way I do.” ‘This dissolved the intended as- 
sociation ; and Ledyard, having parted with his 
friend and his last shilling, set out alone for the 
Russian capital. -The passage by sea being imprac- 
ticable, he was obliged to perform a journey of twelve 
hundred miles, round the Gulf of Bothnia, which, in 
a direct line, did not exceed fifty. We cannot here 
follow him in his route from St Petersburgh across 
the regions of snow and desolation which he traversed 
on his way to Okotsk. After many hardships and 
delays, he reached Irkutsk, where he was appre- 
hended as a French spy, and put under arrest by an 
order from the Empress. Accompanied by a guard 
of soldiers, he was conveyed back to the frontiers of 
Poland, a distance of six thousand versts, in six 
weeks! “Thank Heayen!” he exclaimed, as he 
approached the boundaries of civilized Europe, “‘ pet- 
ticoats appear, and the glimmerings of other features.” 
Here the soldiers set him at liberty, giving him to 
understand that he might go where he pleased, only 
if he again returned to the dominions of the Empress, 
he would certainly be hanged. He contrived, by 
drawing on his friends, to reach London, where he 
was introduced to Mr Beaufoy, Secretary to the Af- 
rican Association. In a short time he set out on a 
mission of discovery to that ill-fated country ; and 
was among the first that fell a victim to the cause of 
African geography. His plan was to proceed up the 
Nile as far as Senaar, and from thence to strike 
across the African continent to the coast of the At- 
lantic. He died, however, at Cairo, of a bilious com- 
plaint, about the end of November 1788, in the 
thirty-eighth year of his age. 
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ANECDOTES 
PICKED UP IN CONVERSATION. 


MODERN INQUISITION ANECDOTE. 
Mr G , a native of Xeres, near Cadiz, from the 
commercial intercourse his family carried on with 


Britain, had imported a number of English books,’ 


which he was fond of perusing. While resjding in 
the house of his uncle, a considerable merchant at 
Xeres, the parish priest was a frequent visitor. ‘I'his 
man, with a little more erudition, though not honesty, 
than usually falls to the lot of Spanish ecclesiastics, 
had acquired some knowledge of our language, and 
was in the practice of borrowing from Mr G. some 
of the best English authors. Blair’s Sermons, in par- 
ticular, attracted his attention, as a work which he 
could turn to account. By way of precaution, he ob- 
served to Mr G . that no other but a Catholic 
clergyman could produce such elegant compositions. 
Mr G. , though he knew better, took care to agree 
with him for obvious reasons. Not long after, on a 
Palm Sunday, which is observed by the Catholics with 
more than usual soleninity, the priest regaled his pa- 
rishioners with a Spanish version of one of our coun- 
tryman’s, most flowery discourses. Every body was 
charmed at such an unexpected display of pulpit elo- 
quence. “My uncle, in particular,” said Mr G——, 
“expressed himself highly delighted with the preacher’s 
exertions. I could not help remarking to him,” 
added Mr G. , “that I could point out the source 
from whence all these fine sentiments and imagery 
were derived—in plain language, that the friar was a 
downright plagiary.” Mr G was then challenged 
to make a translation himself of the sermon in ques- 
tion. This task, after some delay, he performed, and 
his uncle failed not instantly to recognise the striking 
likeness which it bore to the subject treated by the 
friar, on Palm Sunday. In the fullness of his heart, 
he seized the first opportunity of triumphing over the 
dishonesty of the priest, who was accordingly, for this 
purpose, forthwith invited to dinner. ‘‘ Pray, father 
» every body is in raptures with your Palm Sun- 
day sermon; have you all the merit of that wonderful 
discourse ?”” “I certainly consider it as my master- 
piece,” replied the other, “having employed some 
months in its composition.” “Why, my nephew here 
alleges he read a sermon remarkably like it in an 
English book.” The friar was mute—he felt mortified, 
but took care to conceal his chagrin, and parted with 
the company seemingly in good humour. ‘“ Next day,” 
added Mr G , “tothe great surprise of the family, 
the house was beset with the officers of the Inquisi- 
tion, who had a warrant to seize my person, and all 
the English books.”” I made my escape to Port $1 
Mary, where a relation concealed me for a fortnight. 
By that time the sacrifice of a considerable sum en- 
abled me to make my peace with the Holy Office ; but 
upon the whole, the detection of this glaring imposi- 
tion cost me rather déar. 


INGENIOUS RECTIFICATION OF AN OMISSION. 

Dr S. , after realizing a considerable fortune 
abroad, having no near relations, left the bulk of his 
fortune to endow an hospital near Edinburgh. It 
happened, in the latter part of his life, that he became 
acquainted with a mason of his own name, who proved 
to be a distant kinsman. ‘This man, who was rather 
in confined circumstances, had a family of twelve 
children, all of whom had arrived at maturity. To 
each of eleven of these, the twelfth being probably 
omitted by oversight, the Doctor bequeathed a legacy 
of one hundred pounds. The mason having got notice 
of the particulars of this will, was naturally anxious 
that his children should partake equally of the Doc- 
tor’s bounty. He took an early opportunity, there- 
fore, of calling his whole family together, and, having 
informed them that Dr S had left 1.100 to each 
of them except one, whom he did not name, he 
recommended them to sign an agreement that the 
L.1100 should be equally divided among the twelve. 
To this proposal all parties cheerfully consented, as 
no one could tell on whom the loss would fall, if any 
one should refuse to concur in sucha measure. Thus 
the whole twelve were very nearly as well provided 
for as if each had been left 1.100. 


TITLE APPROPRIATE. 

Mr Matthew Ross, who some years ago bore tne 
honourable distinction of Dean of the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates, though a lawyer of reputation, was rather of 
diminutive stature. About the time General Kerr’s 
estate of Littledean was advertised for sale, Mr John 
Clerk made up to Mr Ross, and told him that this 
property would be a very desirable purchase for him, 
‘as you know, in that case, you would be Little Dean 
of that ilk.” 


FLOOD EXTRAORDINARY. 
An inhabitant of an upper flat in the highest part 
of the town of Glasgow, was in company one evening, 
where a good deal of conversation passed on the sub- 
ject of the Clyde overflowing its banks, and inundat- 
ing the lower part of the houses of the Bridgegate 
{the street next the river). Next morning when he 
awoke, it being quite dark, and the former night’s 
discussion still engrossing his thoughts, the first step 
he made out of bed was into a tub of water, which 
had, accidentally, been misplaced. He could not help 
exclaiming, “If the water is come to this height, 
Heayen have mercy upon the folks of the Briggate.” 


DISADVANTAGE OF A WRY NECK. 

The postman who went between Perth and Dundee 
formerly happened one day to fall from his horse into 
a’ditch, and was a good dealhurt. A stranger’ pass- 
ing by, and observing what had happened, endea- 
voured to give him what assistance he could. Not 
knowing, however, that the postman was wry-necked, 
he laboured hard to make his neck straight, thinking 
this part of his body had got a wrong twist by the fall, 
The poor man, thus tortured by his benefactor, ex- 
claimed, “Ay, ay, that way,” meaning that his neck 
had been always in that position; but the other, sup- 
posing he wished him to persist. in his attempts to 
rectify what was wrong, redoubled his efforts; and 
before the matter could be explained, the patient had 
suffered not a little by the well-meant exertions of 
the operator. 


VALUE OF LONG NAILS. 
At Batavia, the Chinese used to pay the Dutch for 
a licence to wear their nails long. 


THE LADYE THAT I LOVE, 


Were I a doughty cavalier, 
On fire for high-born dame, 

To win her smile, with sword and spear, 
I'd seek a warrior’s fame ; 

But since no more stern deeds of blood 
The gentle fair may move, 

I'll woo in softer—better mood, 
The ladye that I love. 


For helmet bright with steel and gold, 
And plumes that flout the sky, 

T'll bear a mind of hardier mould, 
And thoughts that sweep as high. 

For scarf athwart my corslet cast, 
With her fair name y-wove, 

Tl have her piettired in my breast— 
The ladye that I love. 


No mettled steed through battle-throng, 
Shall bear me bravely on, 

But pride shall make my spirit strong, 
Where honours may be won: 

Among the great of inind and heart, 
My prowess I will prove ; 

And thus P’ll win, by gentler art, 
The ladye that I love. ‘s 

R.C. 


“ TAKE HIM, DEAD OR ALIVE.” 

The late Lord H d, whose irritable disposition, 
eccentricities, and facetiousness, have been so aptly 
pourtrayed by the author of the Scrap Book in his 
story of “ The Man,” had his natural propensities 
called into action on another occasion, when presid- 
ing in a criminal court in the north. A trial, where 
life or death was at stake, was proceeding with that 
solemnity which distinguishes our justiciary courts 
over those of our neighbours, when a wag (for there 
are some characters who must have their joke, how- 
ever solemn the occasion) entered the Court, and set 
a musical snuff-box a-playing ‘‘Jack’s Alive” upon 
one of the benches. . In the silence of conducting the 
inquiry, the music struck the ears of the audience, 
and particularly the venerable judge, whose auricular 
organ was to the last most admirably acute; and a 
pause to the business was the immediate consequence. 
He stared for an instant at a sound so unusual in a 
court of justice, and with a frantic demeanour ex- 
claimed, “‘Macer, what, in the name of God, is that ?” 
The officer looked around him in vain to answer the 
inquiry, when the wag exclaimed, “ It’s. ‘ Jack’s 
Alive,’ my Lord.” “ Dead or alive, put him out this 
moment.” ‘We canna grup him, my Lord.” ‘If 
he has the art of hell, let every man assist to arraign 
him before me, that I may commit him for this out- 
rage and contempt.” Hvery one endeavoured to dis- 
cover the author of the annoyance, but he had put 
the check upon the box, when the sound for a time 
ceased, and the macer informed his Lordship that 
the person had escaped. The judge was indignant 
at this, but not being able to make a better of it, the 
trial proceeded, when, in about half an hour, sounds 
of music again caught the ears of the Court. “ Ishe 
there again?” exclaimed his Lordship. “ By all 
that’s sacred, if he shall escape me this time; fence, 
bolt, bar the doors of the Court, and, at your peril, 
let a man, living or dead, escape.” All was now 
bustle, uproar, and confusion; but the search was 
equally vain as before. His Lordship, who had lived 
not long after the days of witchcraft, began to imagine 
that the sound was something more than earthly, and 
exclaimed, “‘ This is a deceptio awris ; it is absolute 
delusion, necromancy, phantasmagoria ;”’ and to the 
hour of his death never understood what had occa- 
sioned the annoyance that day to the Court. 


LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 


If nothing may be published but what civil authority 
shall have previously approved, power must always be 
the standard of truth ; if every dreamer of innovation 
may propagate his projects, there can be no settlement; 
if every murmurer at government may diffuse dis- 
content, there can be no peace; and if every sceptic 
in theology may teach his follies, there can be no reli- 
gion. The remedy against these evils is to punish 
the authors ; for it is yet allowed, that every society 
may punish, though not prevent, the publication of 
opinions, which that society shall think pernicious; 
but this punishment, though it may crush the author, 
promotes the book ; and it seems not more reasonable 
to leave the right of printing unrestrained because 
writers may be afterwards censured, than it would be 
to sleep with doors unbolted, because by our laws we 
can hang a thief.—Dr Johnson. 


ANTS. 

Among the foreign ants, we may mention asmall yel- 
low ant of South America, described by Dampier, which 
seems, from his account, to construct a nest of green 
leaves. ‘‘ Their sting,” he says, “is like a spark of 
fire; and they are so thick among the boughs in some 
places, that one shall be covered with them before he 
is aware. These creatures have nests on great trees, 
placed on the body between the limbs: some of their 
nests are as big as a hogshead. This is their winter 
habitation ; for in the wet season they all repair to 
these their cities, where they preserve their eggs. In 
the dry season, when they leave their nests, they swarm 
all over the woodlands, for they never trouble the sa- 
vannahs. Great paths, three or four inches broad; 
made by them, may be seen in the woods. They go 
out light, but bring home heavy loads on their backs, 
all of the same substance, and equal in size. I never 
observed any thing besides pieces of green leaves, so 
big that I could scarcely see the insect for his bur- 
den; yet they would march stoutly, and so many 
were pressing forward, that it was a very pretty sight, 
for the path looked perfectly green with them.” 
Ants observed in New South Wales, by the gentle- 
men in the expedition under Captain Cook, are still 
more interesting. ‘‘ Some,” we are -told, “ are as 
green as a leaf, and live upon trees, where they build 
their nests of various sizes, between that of a man’s 
head and his fist. These nests are of a very curious 
structure: they are formed by bending down several 
of the leaves, each of which is as broad as a man’s 
hand, and glueing the points of them together, so as 
to form a purse. The viscous matter used for this 
purpose is an animal juice which nature has enabled 
them to elaborate. Their method of first bending 
down the leaves we had no opportunity to observe ; 
but we saw thousands uniting all their strength to 
hold them in this position, while other busy multi- 
tudes were employed within, in applying this gluten 
that was to prevent their returning back. To satisfy 
ourselves that the leaves were bent and held down by 
the efforts of these diminutive artificers, we disturbed 
them in their work ; and as soon as they were driven 
from their stations, the leaves on which they were 
employed sprang up with a force much greater than 
we could have thought them able. to conquer by any 
combination of their strength. But though we gra- 
tified our curiosity at their expense, the injury did 
not go unrevenged, for thousands immediately threw 
themselves upon us, and gave us intolerable pain with 
their stings, especially those which took possession 
of our necks and hair, from whence they were not 
easily driven. Their sting was scarcely less painful 
than that of a bee; but, except it was repeated, the 
pain did not last more than a minute.”—Library of 
Enteriaining Knowledge. 


THE SPIRITED SHOEMAKER. 

The following pleasant anecdote used to be told by 
the eccentric Dr Monsey :—The Duke of Leeds, the 
Doctor, and his Grace’s Chaplain, being one morning, 
soon after breakfast, in his library, Mr Walkden, of 
Pall Mall, his Grace’s shoemaker, was shewn in with 
a pair of new shoes for the Duke. The latter was 
remarkably fond of him, as he was at the same time 
clerk of St James’s church, where the Duke was a 
constant attendant. ‘* What have you there, Walk- 
den ?” said the Duke. “A pair of shoes for your 
Grace,” he replied. “ Let mesee them.” They were 
handed to him accordingly. The chaplain, taking 
up one of them, examined it with great attention. 
“ What is the price ?” asked the chaplain. “ Halfa 
guinea, sir,” said the shoemaker. “‘ Half a guinea! 
what, for a pair of shoes!” said the chaplain. “ Why, 
I could go to Cranbourn Alley and buy a better pair 
of shoes than they ever were or ever will be, for five 
and sixpence.”” He then threw the shoe to the other 
end of the room. Walkden threw the other after it, 
saying, that, as they were fellows, they ought to go 
together ; and at the same time replied to the chaplain 
—‘ Sir, I can go to a stall in Moorfields and buy a 
better sermon for twopence than my Lord gives you 
a guinea for.” The Duke clapped Walkden on the 
shoulder, and said, “ that is a most excellent retort, 
Walkden; make me half a dozen pairs of shoes di-« 
rectly.” —Crispin Anecdotes. 


A STAGE-STRUCK HERO. 

About the time when Murphy so successfully at- 
tacked the stage-struck heroes in the pleasant farce of 
The Apprentice, an eminent poulterer went to a spout- 
ing-club in search of his servant, who, he understood, 
was that evening to make his debut in Lear; he en-~ 
tered the room at the moment when Dick was ex- 
claiming, “ Iam the king—you cannot touch me for 
coining!” ‘* No, you dog,” cried the enraged master, 
catching the mad monarch by the collar ; ‘* but I can 
for not picking the ducks.” 
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No. 44. 
CONTROLLERS-GENERAL. 
Tr is a prevailing notion, that people are all so exclu- 
sively engrossed with their own concerns in this world, 
as to have no time or opportunity to take the least in- 
terest in those of their neighbours. No idea could be 
more mistaken. The truth is, a great many people— 
perhaps a third of the population of large towns, and 
three-fourths of those in small ones—are far more 
anxious about the concerns of their neighbours than 
about their own. In fact, society in this respect re- 
sembles the ape department in a menagerie, where, it 
is said, every individual chatterer neglects his own 
pan of meat (opposite his cage), and stretches with all 
his might to reach the mess of some distant compa- 


‘nion in captivity, who, on his part, tries, with equal 


straining and exertion, to rob some other friend. The 
case, however, differs immensely as tointention. The 
monkeys, as we seriously believe, act thus from a wish 
to eat all the neighbouring pans of meat in the first 
place, after which they think it will be time enough 
to attend coolly to their own. But human beings 
look after each other’s morals and worldly prosperity 
through the most generous impulses. They think it 
selfish to be always attending to their own affairs, and 
that it would be an utter defiance of the greatest law 
of nature, if they were only to look after themselves. 
Our own business requires, perhaps, the first atten- 
tion, but common justice to our race demands that all 
our spare time, at least, should be devoted to a super- 
vision of the concerns of other people, and a surveil- 
lance of their moral conduct. We are to love our 
neighbours as ourselves, and, in order to testify that 
we love them, we are to do as we do with children, 
-eastigate them properly whenever they misbehave. 

[t is lamentable to think how negligent some large 
elasses of society are respecting the affairs of their 
neighbours. In large cities, the more actively en- 
gaged citizens go on from year to year in the pursuit 
of their own advantage, never casting a single thought 
upon their next door neighbours, unless, perhaps, to 
make a transient inquiry into the state of their credit. 
Is it not fortunate, that, while the men are thus apt to 
get wrapped up in their own sordid interests, the fairer 
and more generous part of the race are still in general 
‘sufficiently at leisure to see after their neighbours ? 
‘What would society do without these amiable con- 
trollers-general ?—or what would society do, if these 
amiable controllers were to get so much engaged too, 
as to have no time for the affairs of their friends ? It 
is dreadful even to think of such a calamity. How 
many poor improvident wretches would, in such an 
event, be left to sink or swim as chance directed ! 
How naughty the world at large would become ! 

‘Let us contemplate the delightful picture of one of 
these friends of society. She is generally a person 
‘very much at leisure; for without leisure, that natu- 
ral preference of our own concerns to those of others 
precludes all exertion of the faculty: she is also, in 
general, placed in a tolerably secure position in the 
world, whence she may survey, with compassionate 
and patrenising eyes, the poor strugglers beneath her. 
Virtuous she is, as virtuous can be; that is to say, 
she is altogether beyond temptation. Herself and all 
her own immediate friends have been fortunate; 
therefore she has a kind of prescriptive title to speak 
freely of the misfortunes of others. It is incredible 
what exertions this amiable person will make to pro. 
cure data for her remarks. or, to speak more properly, 
grounds whereon she may proceed in her benevolent 
exertions. Charity being an excuse for every thing, 
she will even descend so far from her dignity as to in- 
stitute inquiries, through servants and children, into 


the concerns of those persons whom she has taken un- 
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der her patronage. 
turn with herself, takes frequent opportunities of vi- 
siting the kitchens of her friends ; and all the remarks 


| 


Her own Betty, having the same ; nions, or upon the most unimportant failures in the 


performance of the most unimportant duties. If a 
holy sister has been observed to smile at a wrong mo- 


that the girl has been able to make upon the external } ment, if she has miscounted a bead, or tripped in her 
state of things there, and all the prattle she has been gown while walking in a procession, there is as much 


able to pick up from the servants in that house, is 
brought home and faithfully detailed to her mistress, 
who accidentally, for that purpose, opens a conversa- 
tion with her. Nor is this all. Through the impulse 
of her benevolent wishes, the good lady will often take 
information from her servant, which she has learned 
from another servant, respecting the concerns of a fa- 
mily in which that other servant has perhaps a sister 
or a friend; her sincere desire of doing good being so 
strong as to reconcile her to every possibility of mis- 
representation, which astory may be supposed to un- 
dergo in its progress through so many mouths. It is 


also to be observed, that she is not exclusively atten- | 


tive to the concerns of those whom she actually knows. 
‘Phe acquaintances of her acquaintances, and their ac- 
quaintances again, even to the third generation, she 
will inquire about with equal solicitude; and if she 
knows any thing disagreeable connected with your 
friends, or any thing that might be thought to unfit 
them for your acquaintance, she always very kindly 
lets you hear of it, so that you may be quite upon your 
guard. 

“ What do you think?” the talk, perhaps, thus 
proceeds; “ they say she is such a fine lady that she 
never enters her kitchen: ske never knows any day 
what is to be for dinner: all that kind of thing she 
leaves to her servants. And such quantities of com- 
pany they keep! Hardly a night but what there are 
more or less visitors. A neighbour of ours, Mrs 
Blackwell, bas an aunt who lives opposite them; and 
she says that the racket is without end. I’m sure I 
was just saying to our goodman the other day, that if 
we were to go on in such a way [be it marked, the 
speaker is reputed to be in infinitely better circum- 
stances than the party commented on], we could not 
go on long. Puir young things! I’m greatly con- 
cerned about them—although, to be sure, it’s not my 
business. I was at the school with her mother, and 
I would like to see them keep right, if it were possible. 
Young folk are often newfangled about things at first. 
They think every body that they see is their friend 
—and its ‘ this one, come to your supper,’ and ‘ that 
one, come to your dinner,’ as if they could not get past 
it. When they come to my time o’ life, they’ll not be 
sae flush.” 

*< They say she’s highly accomplished,” thus runs 
another strain of remarks; ‘‘ plays on the piano-forte 
and harp—draws—speaks French and Italian. That 
would be all very well if he had a fortune to keep it 
up; but a poor man’s wife! Commend me to a 
woman that can darn her husband’s stockings, and 
help to get ready his dinner. I think there’s naething 
like a gude plain education—reading, writing, and 
sewing—what mair does a woman need? The gude- 
man and I were often advised to send our girls to 
learn music, but I never thought it their station. It 
just puts a parcel o’ nonsense into a girl’s head. Our 
lasses never learned ony thing but what they could 
mak a gude use 0’; while, there’s Mary Foster does 
nothing but read novells from morning till night: 
she’s one o’ your fine misses. If our girls were to 
bring a novell into our house, I would put it at the 
back of the fire, though there was na another novell 
i’ the world.” 

It is said that in nunneries, where there is neither 
vice, nor the possibility of it, the ladies, if unable to 
talk real scandal, make up for it by censorious re- 
marks upon the most trifling foibles in their compa- 


prattle about it as if she had committed 'a real offence. 
Just so, in a country town, every trivial incident be- 
comes a subject of comment for those amiable people 
who make a point of attending to every body’s business 
but their own. The consequence is, that every person 
moves in a country town as if he were upon an am- 
buscading party : he sends by stratagem for every ne- 
cessary of life which he requires: he takes all kinds of 
byways and back roads to escape observation, and 
cannot so much as cross the street without fearing he 
will be circumvented. Any thing like a good round 
thumping impropriety is hailed in such a place like 
rain in a drought. The most of the matters of remark 
are very small deer, hardly worth hunting down. 
When one of a more important character arises, it is 
quite a godsend. Suppose, for instance, the failure of 
some unfortunate merchant, who has been ruined by 
mere simplicity of character. The country people, 
somehow, have a most exaggerated idea of the mis- 
chiefs of bankruptcy. A bankrupt, in their eyes, ‘is 
a person of distinguished criminality—almost enough 
to make him be regarded as a world’s wonder. In 
proportion, therefore, to their previous remarks for 
the edification of the unhappy man, is their wholesome 
severity afterwards. They are surprised to find that, 
after such an event, he still bears the ordinary shape 
of a human being—that he has not become signalised 
by some external transfiguration, of a kind sufficiently 
awful to indicate his offence. Another thing they 
are astonished at—that the family of a bankrupt 
should continue to have the usual appetites of human 
beings—that they should not, indeed, have altogether 
ceased to eat, drink, or sleep. The following is very 
nearly a conversation which really occurred, on such 
an occasion, in a somewhat humble rank of mercan- 
tile life. 

“ Weel, hae ye heard the news ?” 

* What news, woman ?” 

“ Ou, hae ye no heard it ?—James Sinclair’s shop’s 
no open this mornin’—that’s a’.” 

*¢ Aih, weel, has it come to that at last? I aye 
thocht it. It was easy seeing yon could na stand lang. 
Sic on-gauns as they had for a while—sic dresses— 
sic parties! But every thing comes to its level at last. 
I wonder folk dinna think shame to gang on sae wi’ 
other folk’s siller. It’s a perfect black-burning dis- 
grace. And she’s just as muckle to blame as him. 
There was hersell, just last Sunday eight days, at the 
kirk wi’ a new pelisse and a bannet, and the laddies 
ilk ane o’ them wi’ new leather caps. I’se warrand 
there was nae bannocks ever seen in their house— 
naething but gude wheat bread. Whenever a bairn 
whinged for a piece, it buid to get a shave o” the laiff. 
I’t-weel her grandfather, auld George Morrison, was 
na sae ill to serve. Mony a claut 0’ cauld parritch he 
gat frae my aunty Jess, and was thankfu’ to get them.” 

“ Na, but, woman, I saw Jamie himsell gaun up 
the street this mornin’, and a superfine coat on his 
back just the same as ever. Na, the lass was seen this 
forenoon getting a leg o’ lamb—a fifteenpence leg it 
was, for our Jenny got the neebor o’t—the same as if 
naething ava had happened. But, of course, this’ll no 
gang on lang. They’ll be roupit out, stab and stow. 
puir thochtless creatures; and I’m sure I dinna ken 
what’s to come o’ them. She has nae faither’s house 
to gang back tonow. They’ll hae to set up some bit 
sma’ public, I reckon.” 

“ Heaven keep us a’ frae extravagance—I had never 
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ony brow o’ that new plan she had o’ pitting black silk 
ribbands round the callants’ necks, instead o’ cotton 
napkins.” 

Such are a few of the remarks of our good friends 
the controllers-general of society; and we are very sure 
that few people alive but what must look upon them 
as a most useful, most exemplary, and most benevo- 
lent class of persons. 14 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 


METEOROLITES, 

OR STONES WHICH HAVE FALLEN FROM THE SKY. 
Amonest the few instances in which vulgar belief 
has outstripped philosophy in the explanation of natu- 
ral phenomena, the fact of stones having really fallen 
from the atmosphere is perhaps the most remarkable. 
Tt is strange, that, after an accumulation of facts of 
such occurrences, merely to give the dates of which 
would fill more than a page of this Journal, the scien- 
tific world should have looked on with callous indif- 
ference, and maintained the utter impossibility of such 
events. 

So late as the year 1790, an iron tempest which fell 
in a parish of France, and was authenticated by a 
great number of individuals, some of whom were of 
the highest respectability, was treated in the most 
contemptuous manner by the journalists of the time, 
and said to be calculated to excite not only the pity of 
the learned, but of all rational beings. Meanwhile 
Mr Howard, an able English chemist, was prosecuting 
the study of the subject, and pursuing the only route 
which could lead to a solution of the problem. He 
collected specimens of stones which had fallen at dif- 
ferent times, and in various places. His researches 
led to the important conclusion, that they are all com- 
posed of the same principles, and in nearly the same 
proportions. This remarkable circumstance has since 
been proved by the investigations of philosophers of 
the highest authority, both in chemistry and minera- 
logy. 

A thin crust, of a deep black colour, covers the 
whole of them. They have no gloss, and the surface is 
roughened with small asperities. When broken, they 
are internally of a greyish colour, and are of a granu- 
lated texture, amongst which, four different substances 
can be discovered by a lens. Those which occur most 
frequently vary from the size of a pin’s head to that 
of a pea. They are of a greyish colour, sometimes 
inclining to brown ; opaque, with a little lustre, and 
capable of giving faint sparks with steel. The second 
kind is of a reddish yellow colour, and black when 
powdered. A third consists of small particles of iron, 
in a perfectly metallic state. From the presence of 
these, the mass possesses the quality of being attracted 
by the magnet. The fourth is in general of an earthy 
consistence, and crumbles when pressed between the 
fingers. These bodies are composed of iron and nickel, 
both in a metallic and oxidized state; sulphur, silex 
(anearth), magnesia, and about one per cent. of chrome. 

The chronicles of almost every age and country 
record the fall of these bodies. The Chinese and 
Japanese noted down with great care every thing con- 
nected with the appearance of these extraordinary 
puenomena. ‘The Chinese actually made catalogues 
of them, believing they were connected with contem- 
porary events. ‘here is no occasion for laughing at 
this oriental superstition, since there were not want- 
ing, half a century ago, philosophers in enlightened 

_ Europe, who declared the impossibility of stones fall- 
ing from the atmosphere at all. 

One of the most remarkable cases of antiquity is 
that mentioned by Pliny, in his Natural History. 
This stone fell near Egospotamos, in Thrace, about 
465 years before the Christian era, Pliny informs us 

that it was still shown in his day, and that it was the 
size of a cart, and of a burnt colour. The Greeks 
believed it to have fallen from the sun, and that the 
philosopher Anaxagoras had predicted the exact period 
when it should arrive on the earth’s surface. Accord- 
ing to the historians who have recorded the event, its 
fall was preceded by a meteoric appearance of a very 
unusual character. We are told that a large fiery 
body, like a cloud of flame, careered through the 
heavens with a vague, uncertain motion. By its vio- 
lent agitation, several fragments were projected from 
it in various directions, sweeping with the velocity of 
“shot stars down the troubled sky.” On examining 
it after its fall, no trace of combustible matter was 
found, and the stone, although large, did not at all 
correspond to the dimensions of the meteor. Various 
other instances are recorded of the fall of meteoric 
stones in ancient times, but we prefer giving an ac- 
count of the better authenticated cases which belong 
to a modern date. 

On the 7th of November 1492, between eleven 
o'clock and noon, there arose a furious storm at En- 
sisheim, a town of France. The sky was inlaid with 
sheeted flame, and loud thunder “ pealed in the blood- 
red heaven.’’ Weare told by a contemporary that there 
were also other sounds of a strange confused descrip- 
tion ; these probably arose from the rapid passage of 
the falling body through the atmosphere. In the 
midst of this ‘‘ hurtling in the air,” a large stone was 
seen to fall in a field of wheat ; and, on examination, 
it was found to have sunk between five and six feet 
into the ground ; its weight was about 260 Ibs. In 
the true spirit of the times, this event was considered 
an indubitable miracle, and the meteorolite was ac- 


_and was probably the cause of its preservation. 


cordingly, by order of the king, suspended in the 


church of Ensisheim, all persons being prohibited from 
touching it. Atallevyents, this was a wise prohibition, 
It is 
now in the library at Colmar, but has been reduced in 
weight to 150 lbs. 

The celebrated Gassendi informs us, that, on the 
29th November 1637, about 10 o’clock a.m., while the 
sky was perfectly serene and transparent, he saw a 
flaming stone, apparently about four feet diameter, 
fall on Mount Vaision, an eminence situated between 
the small towns of Perne and Guillaumes, in Provence. 
This stone was encircled with a zone of various colours, 
like a rainbow, and accompanied in its fall with a noise 
resembling the discharge of artillery. It Was of a 
dark metallic colour, extremely hard, and 59 lbs. in 
weight. 

In June 1668, two stones, one of which weighed 300, 
and the other 200 lbs., fell near Verona. The event 
took place during the night, and when the weather 
was perfectly serene and mild. They appeared to be 
all on fire, descending in a sloping direction, and with 
a tremendous noise. ‘The phenomenon was witnessed 
by a great number of people, who, when the sounds 
had ceased, and their courage sufficiently re-established, 
ventured to approach these celestial deposits, and found 
that they had formed a ditch, with such a velocity and 
force had they descended from the heavens. 

In July 1790, another case occurred at Barbotan, a 
place in the vicinity of Bourdeaux, which is thus de- 
scribed by Lomet, a respectable citizen who witnessed 
the phenomenon :—“ It was a very bright fire-ball, 
luminous as the sun, of the size of an ordinary balloon, 
and, after inspiring the inhabitants with consterna- 
tion, burst, and disappeared. A few days after, some 
peasants brought stones, which they said fell from the 
meteor ; but the philosophers to whom they offered 
them laughed at their assertions as fabulous. “The 
peasants would have now more reasons to laugh at 
the philosophers.”’ So they would, Monsieur Lomet. 
One of these stones, fifteen inches in diameter, broke 
through the roof of a cottage, and killed a herdsman 
and a bullock. After reading the above statement, 
we cannot refrain from wondering at the slow belief 
of philosophers as to the heavenly origin of these 
stones. Where was the body to come from, a body of 
the dimensions described, which was capable of break- 
ing through the roof of a cottage, and committing 
such deadly havoc, if it did not come from the atmo- 
sphere, ay, and from an immense height too ? 

The following shower of meteorolites is not only 
remarkable in itself, but because, though slighted by 
many eminent philosophers at the time, it ultimately 
led to the conversion of most of them. This pheno- 
menon occurred in August 1790, near Juillac, a small 
town of France. It is described, amongst others, by 
two credible witnesses nearly as follows :—About nine 
o’clock in the evening, while the air was calm and 
the sky cloudless, they found themselves suddenly 
surrounded by a pale clear light, which obscured that 
of the moon, though then nearly full. On looking 
up, they observed, almost in the zenith, a fire-ball, 
in size exceeding the diameter of the moon, with a 
tail five or six times longer than itself, which gradually 
tapered to a point, the latter approaching to blood-red, 
though the rest of the meteor was of a pale white. 
It proceeded with amazing velocity from south to 
north, and in two seconds split into portions of con- 
siderable size, like the fragments of a bursting bomb. 
Two or three minutes after, a dreadful explosion was 
heard, like the simultaneous firing of several pieces of 
ordnance. The concussion of the atmosphere shook 
the windows in their frames, and threw down house- 
hold utensils from their shelves; but there was no 
sensible motion felt under foot. The sound continued 
for some time, and was prolonged in echoes for fifty 
miles along the mountain chain of the Pyrenees. At 
the same time a strong sulphurous smell was diffused 
in the atmosphere. The fragments of the exploded 
meteor were found scattered in a circular space of 
about two miles in diameter. Some of them weighed 
eighteen or twenty, and a few, it is said, even fifty 
pounds. 

We pass over several interesting details of these 
phenomena, and proceed to notice the great shower of 
stones which fell at Aigle, in Normandy, in April 
1803. The best account is that given by Biot, the 
celebrated French philosopher, who was appointed by 
the Institute of France to proceed to Aigle, and col- 
lect all the information possible upon the subject. He 
says—“ On Tuesday, 6th Floréal, year 11 (April 26, 
1803), about one o’clock Pp. M., the weather being se- 
rene, there was observed from Caen, Pont d’Audemer, 
and the environs of Alencon, Falaise, and Verneuil, 
a fiery globe, of a very brilliant splendour, and which 
moved in the atmosphere with great rapidity. Some 
moments after, there was heard at |’Aigle, and in the 
environs of that town, in the extent of more than 30 
leagues in every direction, a violent explosion, which 
lasted five or six minutes. At first there were three 
or four reports, like those of a cannon, followed by a 
kind of discharge which resembled the firing of mus- 
ketry ; after which there was heard a dreadful rum- 
bling, like the beating of a drum. The air was calm, 
and the sky serene, except a few clouds, such as are 
frequently observed. This noise proceeded from a 
small cloud which had a rectangular form, the largest 
side being in a direction from east to west. It ap- 
peared motionless all the time that the phenomenon 
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lasted ; but the vapours of which it was composed 
were projected momentarily from different sides, by 
the effect of the successive explosions. This cloud was 
about half a league to the north-north-west of the towm 
of PAigle. It was at a great elevation in the atmo- 
sphere, for the inhabitants of two hamlets, a league 
distant from each other, saw it at the same time above 
their heads. In the whole canton over which this 
cloud was suspended, there was heard a hissing noise, 
like that of a stone discharged from a sling, and a 
great many mineral masses exactly similar to those 
distinguished by the name of meteor-stones were seen 
to fall. The district in which these masses were pro- 
jected forms an elliptical extent of about two Jeagues 
and a half in length, and nearly one in breadth, the 
greatest dimension being in a direction from south- 
east to north-west, forming a declination of about 22 
degrees. This direction, which the meteor must have 
followed, is exactly that of the magnetic meridian, 
which is a remarkable result, The greatest of these 
stones fell at the south-eastern extremity of the large 
axis of the ellipse, the middle-sized in the centre, and 
the smaller at the other extremity. Hence it appears 
that the largest fell first, as might naturally be sup-. 
posed. The largest. of all those that fell weighs seven- 
teen pounds and a half. The smallest which I have 
seen weighs about two gros (a thousandth part of the 
last). The number of all those which fell is certainly 
above two or three thousand.” 

In the same month and year as the preceding fall, 
a fire-ball struck the White Bull Inn, at East Norton, 
in England, and left behind it several meteoric frag- 
ments. Exactly twelve months after the above, a 
stone fell with a loud hissing noise at Possil, near 
Glasgow. In 1810, a great stone fell at Shahabad, 
in India. It burned five villages, and killed several 
people. 

Such are a few instances of the descent of meteoric 
stones. In a late number of a French periodical, 
above two hundred falls are enumerated. That they 
occur frequently is evident. How many relations of 
the phenomena may have passed into oblivion from 
the contempt with which they were treated by the 
learned ! How many showers may have fallen in 
desert and unexplored tracts of country, on the tops 
of inaccessible mountains, and in the pathless expanse 
of the sea ! 


With respect to the ultimate origin of these stones, 
no perfectly satisfactory theory has yet been pro- 
pounded. Some have supposed them to be merely 
projected from volcanoes. .This doctrine, however, 
appears to us untenable; first, because the phenomena 
have sometimes taken place at such immense distances 
from any volcano, that the possibility of their being 
transmitted so far can scarcely be entertained; se- 
condly, nothing ever thrown out by these safety-valves 
of the globe, has, in its composition, borne any resem- 
blance to meteoric stones. Indeed, the latter have 
nothing similar to them on the surface of the earth, 
as far as man has yet been able to investigate. This 
is a very extraordinary circumstance, and, when taken 
in connection with the fact already noticed, that the 
whole of them consist of the same substances, or nearly 
so, it seems to favour the hypothesis that they were 
thrown from our satellite, the moon. The profound 
La Place demonstrated the possibility of this, and Dr 
Hutton, with great ingenuity, has reasoned upon the 
probability of it. Others have followed in the same 
wake, but the’subject is still involved in great ob- 
scurity. Some have maintained that their origin is 
to be ascribed to the combinations of gases in the 
higher regions of the atmosphere. In chemistry, 
many cases might be enumerated where two gases 
combine, and form a solid substance. This theory, 
therefore, involves no impossibility ; but there are al- 
most insuperable difficulties opposed to its probability. 
It would hence be an unfruitiful task for us to specu- 
late upon a subject which so few scientific men have 
formed any definite opinions upon; indeed, they 
have been singularly cautious in offering any—a clear 
proof that they were not themselves perfectly satisfied 
with any solution of the problem hitherto given. The 
fact, however, that stones have fallen from the atmo- 
sphere, is now an established philosophical truth. 


GOING TO THE RACES.—A Tate. 


A MEMORABLE day was the third of last June to Mary 
and Henrietta Coxe, the young daughters of Simon 
Coxe, the carpenter of Aberleigh, for it was the first 
day of Ascot races, and the first time of their going 
to that celebrated union of sport and fashion. There 
is no pleasure so great in the eyes of our country dam- 
sels as a jaunt to Ascot. In the first place, it is, when 
you get there, a genuine English amusement, open 
alike to rich and poor, elegant as an opera, and merry 
as a fair; in the second, this village of Aberleigh is 
situate about fourteen miles from the course, just 
within distance, almost out of distance, so that there 
is commonly enough of suspense and difficulty—the 
slight difficulty, the short suspense, which add such 
zest to pleasure. 

All people love Ascot races ; but our country lasses 
love them above all. It is their favourite wedding 
jaunt, for half our young couples are married in the 
race week, and one or two matches have seemed to me 
got up purposely for the occasion ; and of all the at- | 
tentions that can be offered by a lover, a drive to the’ 
races is the most irresistible. In short, so congenial 


is that gay scene to love, that it is a moot point which 
are most numerous, the courtships that conclude there 
in the shape of bridal excursions, or those which begin 
on that favoured spot in the shape of parties of plea- 
sure; and the delicate experiment called “ popping 
the question” is so often put in practice on the very 
course itself, that when Robert Hewitt, the young 
farmer at the Holt, asked Master Coxe’s permission 
to escort his daughters, not only the good carpenter, 
but his neighbours the blacksmith and the shoemaker, 
looked on this mark of rustic gallantry as the precur- 
sor of a declaration in form; and all the village cried 
out on Hetta Coxe’s extreme good luck, Hetta being 
supposed, and with some reason, to be the chief object 
of this attention. 

Robert Hewitt was a young farmer of the old school, 
honest, frugal, and industrious ; thrifty, thriving, and 
likely to thrive; one of a fine yeomanly spirit, not 
ashamed of his station, and fond of following the ha. 
bits of his forefathers, sowing his own corn, driving 
his own team, and occasionally ploughing his own 
Jand. As proud, perhaps, of his blunt speech and 
homely ways as some of his brother farmers of their 
superior refinement and gentility, nothing could ex- 
ceed the scorn with which Robert Hewitt, in his mar- 
ket cart, drawn by his good horse Dobbin, would look 
down. on one neighbour on his hunter, and another in 
his gig. To the full as proud as any of them was 
Robert, but in a different way, and perhaps a safer. 
He piqued himself, like a good Englishman, on wear- 
ing a smock frock, smoking his pipe, and hating fo- 
reigners, to our intercourse with whom he was wont 
to ascribe all the airs and graces, the new fashions, 
and the effeminacy, which annoyed him in his own 
countrymen. He hated the French, he detested dan- 
dies, and he abhorred fine ladies, fine ways, and finery 
of any sort. 

Henrietta Coxe was a pretty girl of seventeen, and 
had passed the greater part of her life with an aunt in 
the next town, who had been a lady’s maid in her 
youth, and had retired thither on a small annuity. 

0 this aunt, who had been dead about a twelve- 
month, she was indebted for a name, rather too fine 
for common wear—lI believe she wrote herself Hen- 
rietta-Matilda ; a large wardrobe, pretty much in the 
same predicament; an abundant stock of superfine 
notions, some skill in mantua-making and millinery, 
and a legacy of a hundred pounds, to be paid on her 
wedding-day. Her beauty was quite in the style of a 
wax doll; blue eyes, flaxen hair, delicate features, and 
a pink and white complexion, much resembling that 
sweet pea which is known by the name of the painted 
lady. Very pretty she was certainly, with all her airs 
and graces ; and very pretty, in spite of her airs and 
graces, did Robert Hewitt think her; and love, who 
delights in contrasts, and has an especial pleasure in 
oversetting wise resolutions, and bending the haughty 
self-will of the lords of the creation, was beginning to 
make strange havoc in the stout yeoman’s heart. His 
operations, too, found a very unintentional coadjutrix 
in old Mrs Hewitt, who, taking alarm at her son’s 
frequent visits to the carpenter’s shop, unwarily ex- 
pressed a hope, that if her son did intend to marry one 
of the Coxes, he would have nothing to do with the 
fine lady, but would choose Mary, the elder sister, a 
dark haired, pleasant looking young woman of two- 
and-twenty, who kept the house as clean as a palace, 
and was the boast of the village for industry and good 
humour. Now, this unlucky caution gave Robert, 
who loved his mother, but did not choose to be ma- 
naged by her, an additional motive for his lurking 
hii aed by piquing his self-will ; add to which, the 

ittle damsel herself, in the absence of other admirers, 

took visible pleasure in his admiration; so that af- 
fairs seemed drawing to a crisis, and the party to As- 
eot appeared likely to end like other jaunts to the 
same place, ina wedding. It is true that the invita- 
tion, which had been readily and gratefully accepted 
by her sister, had been received by Miss Hetta with 
some little demur. ‘‘ Going to the races was delight- 
ful; but to ride in a cart behind Dobbin was odious. 
Could not Mr Hewitt hire a phaeton, or borrow a 
gig? However, as her sister-seemed to wish it, she 
might perhaps go, if she could find no better convey- 
ance.” And with this concession the lover was con- 
tented ; the more especially as the destined finery was 
in active preparation. Flounces, furbelows, and 
frippery of all descriptions, enough to stock a mil- 
liner’s shop, did Hetta produce for the adornment of 
her fair person; and Robert looked on in silence, 
sometimes thinking how pretty she would look ; some- 
times, how soon he would put an end to such nonsense 
when once they were married; and sometimes, how 
odd a figure he and Dobbin should cut by the side of 
so much beauty and fashion. 

Neither Dobbin nor his master were fated to be so 
honoured. The evening before the races there hap- 
pened to be a revel at Whitley Wood: thither Hetta 
repaired ; and there she had the ill fortune to be in- 
troduced to Monsieur Auguste, a young Frenchman, 
who had lately hired a room at B., where he vended 
eau de Cologne, and French toys, and essences, and 
did himself the honour, as his bills expressed, to cut 
the hair and the corns of the nobility and gentry 
of the town and neighbourhood. Monsieur was a 
dark, sallow, foreign looking personage, with tremen- 
dous whiskers, who looked at once fierce and foppish, 
was curled, and perfumed in a manner that did ho- 
nour to his double profession, and wore gold rings in 
his ears and on his fingers, a huge bunch of seals at 
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his side, and a gaudy brooch at his bosom. Small 
chance had Robert Hewitt against such a rival, espe- 
cially when, smitten with her beauty or her hundred 
pounds, he devoted himself to Hetta’s service, made 
fine speeches in most bewitching broken English, 
braved for her sake the barbarities of a country dance, 
and promised to initiate ber into the mysteries of the 
waltz and the quadrille; and, finally, requested the 
honour to conduct her in a cabriolet, the next day, to 
Ascot races. Small chance had our poor farmer against 
such a Monsieur. 

The morning arrived, gloomy, showery, and cold, 
and at the appointed hour up drove the punctual Ro- 
bert, in a new market cart, painted blue with red 
wheels, and his heavy but handsome horse Dobbin 
(who was indeed upon occasion the fore horse of the 
team), as sleek and shining as good feed and good 
dressing could make him. Up drove Robert with his 
little sister (a child of eleven years old, who was to 
form one of the party) sitting at his side; whilst 
equally punctual, at Master Coxe’s door, stood the 
sisters ready dressed, Mary in a new dark gown, a 
handsome shawl, and a pretty straw bonnet, with a 
cloth cloak hanging on her arm ; Hetta in a flutter of 
gauze and ribbons, pink and green, and yellow and 
blue, looking like a parrot tulip, or a milliner’s doll, 
or like any thing under the sun but an English country 
girl. Robert looked at her and then at Mary, who 
was vainly endeavouring to persuade her to put on, 
or at least to take, a cloak, and thought for once 
without indignation of his mother’s advice; he got 
out, however, and was preparing to assist them into 
the cart, when suddenly, to the astonishment of every 
body but Hetta, for she had said nothing at home of 
her encounter at the revel, Monsieur Auguste made 
his appearance in a hired gig of the most wretched 
description, drawn by an equally miserable jade, 
alighted at the house, and claimed Mademoiselle’s 
promise to do him the honour to accompany him in 
his cabriolet. The consternation was general. Mary 
remonstrated with heresister mildly but earnestly ; 
Master Coxe swore she should not go; but Hetta was 
resolute; and farmer Hewitt, whose first impulse had 
been to drub the Frenchman, changed his purpose 
when he saw how, willing she was to be carried off. 
“ Let her go,” said he; “ Monsieur is welcome to her 
company’s;.for my part, I think they are well matched. 
It would be'a pity to part them.” And, lifting Mary 
rapidly into, the cart, he drove off at a pace of which 
Dobbin, to judge from his weight, appeared incapa- 
ble, and to which that illustrious steed was very little 
accustomed. ; 

In the meanwhile, Hetta was endeavouring to in- 
troduce her new beau to her father, and to reconcile 
him to her change of escort; and the standers by, 
consisting of half the men and boys in the village, 
were criticising the Frenchman’s equipage. “I could 
shake the old chaise to pieces with one jerk, it’s so 
ramshackle,” cried Ned Jones, Master Coxe’s fore- 
man.. “ The wheel will come to pieces long before 
they get to Ascot,” added Sam, the apprentice. “ The 
old horse has a spavin in the off fore leg, that’s what 
makes him so lame,” said Will Ford, the blacksmith. 
“¢ And he has been down within the month. Look at 
his knees !”” rejoined Jem, the carter. ‘He's blind 
of an eye,” exclaimed one urchin. ‘‘ He shies,” cried 
another. ‘The reins are rotten,” observed Dick, 
the'collarmaker. ‘ The Frenchman can’t drive,” re- 
marked Jack, the drover, coming up to join the crew; 
“he’d as nearly as possible run foul of my pigs.” 
“ He'll certainly overturn her, poor thing,” cried one 
kind friend, as, overcome by her importunities, her 
father at length consented to her departure. “ The 
chaise will break down,” said another. ‘ Break! 
he’ll break her neck,” added a third. “They'll be 
drenched to the skin in this shower,” exclaimed a 
fourth ; and amidst these consoling predictions the 
happy couple departed. 

Robert and Mary, on their side, proceeded for some 
time in almost total silence !—Robert too angry for 
speech, and Mary feeling herself, however innocent, 
involved in the consequences of her sister’s delin- 
quency ; so that little passed beyond Anne Hewitt’s 
delighted remarks on the beauty of the country, and 
the hedge-rows, bright with the young leaves of the 
oak, and gay with the pearly thorn blossoms and the 
delicate briar rose. 

Anne and Mary enjoyed the races much. They 
saw the line of carriages, nine deep—more carriages 
than they thought ever were built ; and the people— 
more people than they thought the whole world could 
hold ; had a confused view of the horses, and a distinct 
one of the riders’ jackets; and Anne, whose notions 
on the subject of racing had been rather puzzled, so 
far enlarged her knowledge and improved her mind 
as to comprehend that yellow, crimson, green, and 
blue, in short, all the colours of the rainbow, were 
trying which should come first to the winning post ; 
they saw Punch, a puppet-show, several peep-shows, 
and the dancing dogs; admired the matchless display 
of beauty and elegance when the weather allowed the 
ladies to walk up and down the course ; were amused 
at the bustle and hurry-scurry, when a sudden shower 
drove them to the slielter of their carriages. In short, 
they had seen every thing and every body, except 
Hetta and her beau; and nothing had been wanting 
to Mary’s gratification, but the assurance of her sis- 
ter’s safety ; for Mary had that prime qualification for 
a sight-seer, the habit of thinking much of what she 
came to see, and little af herself. She made light of 


all inconveniences, covered little Anne (a delicate 
child) with her own cloak during the showers, and 
contrived, in spite of Robert’s gallant attention to his 
guest, that Anne should have the best place under the 
umbrella, and the most tempting portion of the provi- 
sions ; so that our farmer, by no means wanting in 
moral taste, was charmed with her cheerfulness, her 
good humour, and the total absence of vanity and sel- 
fishness ; and when, on her ascending the cart to re- 
turn, he caught a glimpse of a pretty foot and ankle, 
and saw how much exercise and pleasure had height- 
ened her complexion, and brightened her hazel eyes, 
he could not help thinking to himself, ‘“‘ My mother 
was right. She’s ten times handsomer than her sister, 
and has twenty times.more sense; and, besides, she 
does not like Frenchmen.”’ 

But where could Hetta be ?—what had become of 
poor Hetta? This question, which had pressed so 
frequently on Mary’s mind during the races, became 
still more painful as they proceeded on their road 
home, which, leading through cross country lanes, far 
away from the general throng of the visitors, left more 
leisure for her affectionate fears. They had driven 
about two miles, and Robert was endeavouring to 
comfort her with hopes that their horse’s lameness 
had forced them back again, and that her sister would 
be found safe at Aberleigh, when a sudden turn in 
the lane discovered a disabled gig, without a horse or 
driver, in the middle of the road, and a woman seated 
on a bank by the side of a ditch—a miserable object, 
tattered, dirty, shivering, drenched, and crying as if 
her heart would break. Was it—could it be Hetta ? 
Yes—Hetta it was. All the misfortunes that had 
been severally predicted at their outset had befallen 
the unfortunate pair. Before they had travelled three 
miles, their wretched horse had fallen lame in his 
near fore leg, and had cast the off hind shoe, which, as 
the blacksmith of the place was gone to the races, and 
nobody seemed willing to put himself out of the way 
to oblige a Frenchman, had nearly stopped them at 
the beginning of their expedition. At last, however, 
they met with a man who undertook to shoe their 
steed, and whose want of skill added a prick to their 
other calamities; then Monsieur Auguste broke a 
shaft of the cabriolet by driving against a post, the 
setting and bandaging of which broken limb made 
another long delay; then came a pelting shower, 
during which they were forced to stand under a tree ; 
then they lost their way, and owing to the people of 
whom Monsieur inquired not understanding his Eng- 
lish, and Monsieur not understanding theirs, went 
full five miles round about ; then they arrived at the 
Chequers public house, which no effort could induce 
their horse to pass, so there they stopped perforce to 
bait and feed; then, when they were getting on as 
well as could be expected of a horse with three lame 
legs and a French driver, a waggon came against them, 
carried away their wheel, threw Monsieur Auguste 
into the hedge, and lodged Miss Henrietta in the 
ditch ; so now the beau was gone to the next village 
for assistance, and the belle was waiting his return 
on the bank; and poor Hetta was evidently tired of 
her fine lover and the manifold mis-adventures whieh 
his unlucky gallantry had brought upon her, and ac- 
cepted very thankfully the offer which Anne and 
Mary made, and’ Robert did not oppose, of taking her 
into the cart, andy leaving a line written in pencil on 
a leaf of Mary’s pocket-book, to inform Monsieur of 
her safety. Heartily glad was poor Hetta to find her- 
self behind the good steed Dobbin, under cover of her 
sister’s warm cloak, pitied and comforted, and in a 
fair way to get bome. Heartily glad would she have 
been, too, to have found herself reinstated in the good 
graces of her old admirer. But of that she saw no 
sign. Indeed, the good yeoman took some pains to 
show that, although he bore no malice, his courtship 
was over. He goes, however, oftener than ever to 
the carpenter’s house; and the gossips of Aberleigh 
say that this jaunt to Ascot will have its proper and 
usual catastrophe—a merry wedding; that Robert 
Hewitt will be the happy bridegroom, but that Hetta 
Coxe will not be the bride.— Abridged from Our Vi1- 
LAGE, by Miss Mitford. AR, 


ee. 


HIGHLAND LAKES. 


Iy our various excursions through the romantic re- 
gions in the northern district of Scotland, we do not 
recollect of having seen a prettier or more interesting 
lake, of the class to which it belongs, than one lying 
in the bosom of the mountainous country of Badenoch, 
entitled Loch Laggan. This beautiful expanse of wa- 
ter, which, after Lochness, is the only lake of any 
great extent in Inverness-shire, was made known to 
the amateur tourist only within the last twenty years, 
by the opening of the branch of the great Highland 
road which pursues its way westward to Fort Wil- 
liam. 

Loch Laggan lies nearly east and west, and is fed 
by numberless mountain torrents, the most consider- 
able of which, the Pattaig, usually distinguished by 
the designation of a river, brings down with it the 
drainage of a great tract of country extending as far 
as the borders of Rannoch in Perthshire. The surplus 
of this large assemblage of water is carried off by the 
Spean, which, leaving the lake at the west end, passes 
through the extensive vale of Glen Spean, and finally 
loses itself in the Lochy, to which it contributes a 
great portion of the waters which the latter dis- 
charges into the Western Sea. Loch Laggan is embo- 
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somed in hills of vast elevation, particularly those on 
the south side, two of which are known by the name 
of Easter and Wester Binnean, a term in the Celtic 
tongue denoting a peak. These mountains are covered 
with verdure to their very summits, and afford swm- 
mering to numerous flocks of sheep, which have now 
in a great degree supplanted the aboriginal natives of 
these wilds, the red-deer. A few straggling parties 
and individuals, however, of this magnificent species, 
are occasionally to be found venturing, like their bro- 
ther vagrant of the American forest, the Red Indian, 
upon a stolen visit to their early haunts, and, like him 
too, experiencing the common result of the progress 
of civilization, in the baying of the hound, or the salu- 
tation of a bullet. Not many months ago the remains 
of no less than six of these fugacious creatures were 
discovered at the foot of an almost inaccessible preci- 
pice near the top of Wester Binncan, while, a little way 
above them, lay bleaching the bones of their ruthless 
pursuer. Gruim, the son of Oscar—both sire and son 
the finest specimens of their kind—chancing to fall on 
the scent of the deer, had given his conductor the 
slip, and his fate continued a matter of mystery and 
wonderment till the accidental discovery of his remains 
and those of his luckless intended prey. The lake is 
nearly nine miles in length, by about one in breadth, 
having its banks densely clothed with wood, chiefly 
the fragrant birch, one of the few remnants now to be 
met with of the forests with which the whole face of 
the country is understood to have been covered of old ; 
a conjecture countenanced by the name of the district, 
Badenoch in Gaelic implying woody. |The'attractions 
of this beautiful sheet of water appear not to have been 
unacknowledged in pristine times. King Fergus, the 
venerable founder of the Scottish monarchy—probably 
long before the period when the Castle of Inverlochy 
was the seat of royalty, or when the Fingalean engin- 
eers were employed, according to the theory of a late 
worthy Lochaber parson, in contributing to the diver- 
sion of their chiefs, by framing, with pick and shovel, 
the triple parallels of Glenroy—made this lake and the 
surrounding hills the scenes of royal pastime. A fa- 
vourite spot on the south bank is yet known by the 
name of Ardmerigie, or the Height of Fergus. Of 
several islets in the lake, two are consecrated to the 
memory of the same prince; one by the name of Ian 
na Righ, or the King’s Island, which still exhibits 
traces of rude masonry; the other by that of Ilan na 
Conn, or Island of the Dogs, where Fergus is under- 
stood to have kept those indispensable accompaniments 
of Highland sport. On the adjoining hills the unfor- 
tunates of 1746 found security, if not shelter; and there 
is a well-authenticated tradition that the royal fugitive 
himself, while roving with some ill-fated companions 
in arms, condescended to honour Macdonald, the tacks- 
man of the farm of Tullochchrombe, by accepting a 
portion of dress to replace some exhausted habiliment. 
Loch Laggan abounds in excellent trout, and it would 
be unfair to conclude this sketch without apprising 
the angling sportsman that he will find a boat at his 
service at the little inn lately built by Cluny Mac- 
pherson, the proprietor, near the head or east end of 
the lake. Here, too, besides sundry other comforts, 
the adventurous Southron may be accommodated with 
abundance of good English, a commodity not always 
attainable in a Highland inn, as well as with a pro- 
fusion of civility from the learned professor, who per- 
forms the part of master of the ceremonies to all who 
honour his hospitiwm with a visit. 

The other lakes of this district of Inverness-shire 
are sO insignificant in point of size, and so entirely 
destitute of interest otherwise, that they may be dis- 
posed of summarily with little more than a mere 
enumeration. Loch Spey, the parent of the “rapid 
Spey,” is a miserable reedy marsh on the borders of 
Glenroy. Lochnalarig and Dearg Lochen, amidst the 
Monilei hills, between Badenoch and Stratherrick, are 
known only for their trout—a distinction common to 
every collection of water in that country. Loch Pat- 
taig, on the high ground near the borders of Rannoch, 
has an air of wild grandeur, which can find ad- 
piirers only in a class of people who have seldom lei- 
sure or taste to turn aside in quest of the picturesque, 
the sportsman and the shepherd. Loch Inch and 

/Nioch Alvie, on the line of the great Highland road 
between Pitmain and Aviemore, are indebted for what 
attractions they present rather to the operations of 
man than’ to the hand of nature. 

From this enumeration is intentionally. excluded 
Loch Uricht, famed in song, which, though situated in 
the midst of that gigantic range of mountains which 
separates Badenoch from Rannoch, may claim to be 
reckoned a Perthshire lake—a pretension the more 
readily allowed when it is known that it discharges its 
waters into the German Ocean by the T'ay, the com- 
mon receptacle of all the streams of Perthshire. 


EFFECTS OF CERTAIN EMPLOYMENTS 
ON HEALTH. 

An interesting little work, entitled “The Effects of 
the Principal Arts, Trades, and Professions, on Health 
and Longevity,” written by C. Turner Thackrah, has 
just fallen under our notice, and as it abounds in curi- 
ous maatter, suitable for the entertainment and instruc- 
tion of our readers, we take the liberty of inserting 
the following details relative to that description of 
operatives who approach nearest to the perfection of 
the physical state, or whose employments are chiefly 
in the open ‘air :— 


Burcupnrs stand at the head of this division. They 
are much in the open air, and take strong exercise. 
Most of the masters ride on horseback to the neigh- 
bouring markets, and often traverse the surrounding 
country to buy cattle. They are well known to ride 
fast, and to take often long journeys. Drovers of 
cattle for the butchers, though their action is gene- 
rally less violent, have great distances to travel. 
They walk twenty, thirty, or forty miles a-day. 
Butchers, and the slaughter-men, their wives, and 
their errand-boys, almost all eat fresh cooked meat 
at least twice a-day. They are plump and rosy. 
They are generally also cheerful and good-natured. 
Neither does their bloody occupation, nor their beef- 
eating, render them savage, as some theorists pretend, 
and even as the English law presumes. ‘They are 
not subject to sach anxieties as the fluctuations of 
other trades produce ; for meat is always in request ; 


and butchers live corafortably in times as well of ge- + 


neral distress as of general prosperity. They are 
subject to few ailments, and these the result of ple- 
thora (overfulness of blood). 

The atmosphere of the slaughter-house, though 
sufficiently disgusting to the nose, does not appear to 
be at all injurious to health. The mere odours of 
animal substances, whether fresh or putrid, are not 
apparently hurtful; indeed, they seem to be often de- 
cidedly useful. Consumption is remarkably rare 
among the men employed in the slaughter-house. 

CarTLE AND Horsk DrauErs, leading an active 
life in the open air, are generally healthy, and would 
be almost exempt from ordinary maladies, were it not 
for their habit of drinking. Wet and cold would 
rarely produce even temporary ailment to temperate 
men in an employment so conducive to vigour. Horse- 
dealers’ grooms or riders are a sickly set of men. 
Their appearance indicates those diseases of the sto- 
mach and liver which result from a debauched and 
irregular life. 

FisHMONGERS, who bring fish from the coast, are 
of course greatly exposed to the weather. ‘They are 
not, however, subject to rheumatism or other inflam- 
matory disease. Generally hardy and temperate, they 
enjoy health, and attain considerable age. Different 
is the state of the retailers of fishin towns. ‘These 
are often addicted to dram-drinking, and are conse- 
quently sickly and short-lived. 

Cart-DrivEers, though exposed to atmospheric vi- 
cissitudes, are healthy in proportion to their temper- 
ance and the nourishment they take. Their wages, 
however, are low; they are often indifferently fed ; 
and many, particularly among the coal-leaders, con- 
gregate and spend at the alehouse that money which 
would be better employed in buying solid food. The 
attention of masters might do much to correct the evil. 

LaBourEers 1n HusBanpry, SAND LEADERS, AND 
MEN EMPLOYED ON THE Roabs, would be healthy, 
were their means of subsistence adequate to their 
wants. Aman who has himself, his wife, and family, 
to support on twelve or sixteen shillings a-week, can- 
not be well fed. Hence this body of men are far 
less robust in figure than we should expect from the 
nature of their employ. They are subject to disor- 
ders of the digestive organs, and generally suffer also 
greatly from epidemics. 

BrickMakERS, with the advantage of full muscular 
exercise in the open air, are subject to the annoyance 
of cold and wet. These, however, appear little, or not 
at all injurious. Brickmakers, half naked, and with 
their bare feet in the puddle all day, are not more 
liable to catarrh, pneumonia (inflammation of the 
lungs), and rheumatism, than men whose work is 
under cover and dry. Of twenty-two brickmakers of 
whom we made personal inquiry, only one had been 
affected with rheumatism, or could state himself sub- 
ject to any disease. All declare that neither rheu- 
matism, nor any inflammatory complaint, is frequent 
among them. Individuals of great age are found at 
the employ. : 

CuatsE-Drivers, Posritions, STacE-Coacu- 
MEN, and Guarps or Coacnes, with an equal advan- 
tage of fresh air, are differently situated in reference 
to exercise. Postilions, of course, have great and 
continued exertion; but the kind is objectionable. 
Their position on the saddle is bad, and they use the 
arms unequally ; hence curvature of the spine. They 
are moreover said by Morgagni to be particularly sub- 
ject to aneurism of the aorta (a diseased condition of 
the principal artery of the body). The drivers of 
chaise and hackney-coaches, have more moderate and 
equal exercise; but their position subjects them to pop- 
liteal aneurism (a swelling of the artery in the ham). 
They, as well as postilions, suffer from irregular 
living, and the habit of frequent potation. They are 
subject to disorders of the head and the stomach. Still 
worse is the state of stage-coachmen and guards. 
With an eqnal or greater degree of intemperance, 
they have less muscular exercise to counteract its ef- 
fects. In addition to morning sickness, and other 
affections, indicating gastric disease (disease of the 
juices of the stomach), they have venous congestion 
of the abdomen ; then of the head; finally, apoplexy 
and palsy. 

Gentlemen’s coachmen often suffer from excess of 
nourishment ; they eat more than they work. Hav- 
ing often to wait for their masters—to use Dr Good’s 
phrase— they fill up their time, by filling up their 
stomach.”” They also take ale too frequently. 

Coacu-BuILpDERs may be divided into three classes 
—carpenters, smiths, and painters. In the first, the 
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only injurious circumstance is the common. atmo- 
spheric impurity of a town. The men work in open 
sheds, have full and varied muscular exertion, and are 
temperate in their habits. They are consequently 
healthy, and frequently attain advanced age. The 
smiths are often drunken, and neglect their work for 
days at once. They labour, consequently, under dis- 
order of the digestive organs, and die comparatively 
young. ‘The painters, steady in their habits, suffer, 
though in a less degree, from the disorders which we 
shall have to notice when we speak of house-painters. 
CaRPENTERS, JOINERS, WHEELWRIGHTS, and 
MiLLwnicutTs, appear to receive no injury from their 
respective employments. I must state, however, that 
although temperate millwrights are healthy, and con- 
tinue their employ to a great age, often even to that 
of 60, there is another class, who fit up the shafts and 
wheels to convey the power from the steam-engine to 
the machinery, and who suffer from their debauched 
habit of life. ‘These men earn high wages, take much 
of that pernicious compound called ale, and sometimes 
even drams in addition, and are, moreover, off work at 
the pothouse two or three days in the week. Such 
men, of course, are unhealthy and short-lived. 
Coopers have good muscular exercise. When lads 
enter the employ, the stooping posture affects the head ; 
and the noise, thehearing. This, indeed, is often per- 
manently, though not greatly impaired. The men 
are annoyed also by pain in the loins, the result of 
posture. On the whole, the employment is healthy. 
RoPpEMAKERS, though they have exercise in the open 
air, suffer inconvenience from their stooping posture. 
A similar observation applies to GARDENERS. 
Pavirrs are well known to have strong muscular 
exercise in the open air of the town. Though exposed 
to the weather, they are not subject to acute diseases. 
Their chief complaint is pain in the loins, which in- 
creases with their age. It is probably the effect of long 
standing and labour. Though addicted to dram-drink- 
ing, they often live to an advanced period. 


A GLANCE AT GLASGOW. 


Ir has been remarked in-some of our papers of statis- 
tical information, that no country on this side of the 
Atlantic has exhibited so speedy a rise from poverty 
and idleness, to opulence and habits of industry, as 
Scotland. Within the last sixty or seventy years this 
naturally poor, and by no means fortunately situated 
country, has undergone a perfect revolution in its ap- 
pearance and character. So striking and gratifying aa 
instance of what can be accomplished by perseveranc> 
unger difficulties and peaceful pursuits, is particularly 
exemplified in the history and present condition of the 


city of Glasgow. This large and populous town, which 


enjoys a pleasant situation on the north bank of the 
Clyde, at the head of the navigation of that beautiful 
river, originated in the sixth century as the seat of a 
pious ecclesiastic, named Mungo, and continued for 
many ages little else than an episcopal village. Solong 
did it continue to be a place of small consideration, 
that it was not till the year 1630 that it possessed a 
printing press, and it was only at the revolution of 
1688 that a regular quay was erected for the recep- 
tion of the vessels which navigated the Clyde. Until 
the year 1707, when the highly advantageous measure 
of the Union took place, the traffic carried on by ex- 
port was confined to transactions with the Continent 
of Europe, but, even at the best, on a small scale. It 
was not till the Union took effect, that any thing like 
a real and advantageous system of commerce was in- 
stituted. At this auspicious epoch, Glasgow rose on 
the ruins of many small towns on the east coast of 
Scotland, particularly those of Fife, whose trade it 
acquired. As Bailie Nicol Jarvie was pleased to ex- 
press himself—“nane were keener against the Union 
than the Glasgow folk, wi’ their rabblings, and their 
risings, and their mobs,”’? and none have profited to 
such an extent by this judicious measure. In short, 
the Union opened up a trade with the American and 
other colonies, induced the manufacture of lawns, 
cambrics, muslins, and other articles of similar fabric, 
and created that energy of mind in the people that 
has placed them in the highest rank of commercial 
enterprise and intelligence.  .-~ 

Though this great emporium of the commerce and 
manufactures of Scotland possesses not either the pic- 
turesqueness or the elegance of the legal and aristocratic 
capital, it is nevertheless an impressive and fine city. 
The number of its spires, and the judicious arrange- 
ment of its public buildings—the more general preva- 
lence of a moderate degree of elegance in the private 
structures, and the grace given to the whole by the 
Clyde, are points in which it surpasses the more am- 
bitious city of the east. It possesses various other 
advantages in point of outward appearance. Its 
cathedral gives a solemn dignity to the more ancient 
district. The college buildings, the finest in Scotland 
before the erection of those of Edinburgh, and still 
possessing the superior merit of more nearly resembling 
the splendid models of Oxford, have also a highly dig- 
nifying effect. The Trongate, which, with its con- 
tinuations, intersects the whole city from east to west, 
is a noble piece of street scenery, indeed one of the 
finest things of the kind in Europe. Few cf the 
streets are irregular or mean, while many of them 
may be called fine; and what must add greatly to the — 
pleasure experienced by a stranger contemplating 
them. is, that all are filled during the whole day by 
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crowds of prosperous and happy-looking people, who 
walk at a lively pace, and in whose eyes some animat- 
ing piece of business or of pleasure may constantly be 
read. 

The men of Glasgow—for by this appellation are 
they distinguished, in popular phraseology, from the 
folk of Greenock and the bodies of Paisley—shine pe- 
culiarly in the walk of social hospitality. There is an 
openness of heart about them, that at once wins the 
affection and admiration of strangers. They are pros- 
perous, and prosperity disposes them to take the world 
well, and view aliens with a kindly aspect. They 
often hold wealth by an uncertain tenure, and there- 
fore lay the less stress upon its possession. There is 
also an ease in the fitness of all the individual parts 
of Glasgow society, which enables a stranger to join 
its ranks without in aught disarranging them. There 


is plenty of wealth for all, and no one need be jealous | 


lest snother pull the morsel from his mouth. And as 
there is little distinction of ranks in the commercial 
republic, no occasion exists for jealousy on the score of 
pretension. /\ll thishasa beauty in it which we look for 
m vain among such towns as Edinburgh, where society 
consists of two distinct classes, both of which are kept 
in a state of continual irritation and fret, by the re- 
serve on the one hand of the upper ranks, and on the 
other by the forward ambition of the lower. While 
in Edinburgh there prevails a perpetual straining to 
appear members of the higher ranks of society, often 
at a ruinous expense, and where the glare of outward 
show frequently covers much secret poverty and want 
of substantial comfort, in Glasgow there is compara- 
tively none of these peculiarities. There the internal 
abundance and comfort of the domicile ordinarily 
supersedes the reliance on outward architectural 
splendour, and the satisfaction of being in good cir- 
cumstances leaves little to be desired as to the vanities 

f an ideal superiority of rank. The social interchange 
‘of friendly communication, which is produced by the 
simplicity of character in the people of Glasgow, has 
been highly advantageous to the general interests of 
the citizens. The remarkable hauteur of manner 
which is so observable among the mass of the popula- 
tion of Edinburgh, and which amounts to a species of 
horror of coming in contact with fellow-citizens sup- 
posed to be in the slightest degree inferior as to worldly 
circumstances or family connection, has been unfor- 
tunately the cause of leading the town into the most 
ridiculous projects, and the most grievous debts, as, by 
the total want of concert, in almost all cases, the in- 
habitants, have been imposed upon by small factions of 
designing individuals. The opposite freedom of in- 
tercourse, which, as we say, is pursued in Glasgow, 
gives at all times room for a very thorough investiga- 
tion of all public matters, which generally stand or 
fall by the prevalent opinion. The voice of all, more- 
ever, is concentrated by a species of representation in 
two large reading-rooms or Exchanges—a mode of 
collecting general sentiment unknown in Edinburgh, 
where institutions of this kind have never succeeded, 
principally from the existing dread of a collision of 
ranks. 


Although such are the characteristics of society in- 


Glasgow in comparison with that of Edinburgh, it has 
to be stated, that before this mercantile capital arrived 
at its present pitch of prosperity, and ere wealth had 
been so universally diffused throughout all parts of its 
community, there seems to have existed init as marked 
a division of ranks as may be observed in all less com- 
mercial cities at the present day. Many of the earlier 
merchants of Glasgow were younger sons of the neigh- 
bouring gentry, and traded at a time when ideas of 
birth were still fondly clung to by even lowlanders. 
When the Virginia and other foreign trades, there- 
fore, prospered in their hands, and enabled them to 
hold up their heads perhaps a little higher than even 
the cousins, or brothers, or nephews, who represented 
their own families, they did not fail to comport them- 
selves as became men who had not only a little blood, 
but, moreover, a good deal of money. Assuming the 
complete air proper to Scottish gentlemen of what is 
now called the old school, they wore, it is said, fine 
scarlet cloaks deeply trimmed with gold or silver lace, 
cocked hats, and canes, not forgetting under-clothes 
of costly velvet, and silver buckles at knee and instep. 
In the pride of their wealth and birth, they could be 
compared, we believe, to no race of men but to the 
merchant princes and nobles of Venice. In fact, they 
formed among themselves a class distinct from all 
their fellow-townsmen—a sort of mercantile aristo- 
cracy. Such were the Walkinshaws, the Crosses, the 
Stirlings, and the Glassfords, of whom it is recorded 
by the tradition of Glasgow, that they usually walked 
upon a particular side of the Trongate, and took it ill 
if any inferior persons presumed to approach or jostle 
them. They considered it a vast condescension to a 
shopkeeper or retailer if they acknowledged him in 


‘passing upon the street; and if they were graciously 


pleased to walk a little way with him along the pave- 
ment, they thought they had put him in a fair way of 
making his fortune. Though this superciliousness 
of manner be long since gone, and though there pre- 
vails throughout the present community of Glasgow 
that system of equality already noticed, society is not 
altogether deficient now, any more than formerly, in 
what may be considered an aristocracy. Among the 
active manufacturers of Glasgow are to be found men 
of prodigious wealth, and, at the same time, highly 
elevated and enlightened minds, who form a sort of 
nobility. These men, though in general raised from 


a very humble rank in life, display a munificence of 
disposition, and a proud feeling of honour in their 
dealings, which might add lustre to coronets and gar- 
ters. It is perhaps their noblest characteristic, that 
whatever may be their superiority over the rest of the 
citizens in point of capital, they exhibit no disposition 
to withdraw themselves from, or, to use other lan- 
guage, lord it over their less eminent brethren. They, 
on the contrary, disdain not to attend daily to the 
minutest details of their business, and, on the agita- 
tion of any public measure, are usually the first to 
take any interest in it, and the most active in carry- 
ing it into effect. Altogether, their public spirit and 
their talent, their well-won and well-used wealth, 
their greatness and their humility, entitle them to the 
admiration of even those who may be least disposed 
to applaud greatness in the first generation. 


ANECDOTES OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


“Tue following lines were written by Walter Scott 
when he was between ten and eleven years of age, and 
while he was attending the High School, Edinburgh. 
His master there had spoken of him as a remarkably 
stupid boy, and his mother with grief acknowledged 
that they spoke truly. She saw him one morning in 
the midst of a tremendous thunder storm standing 
still in the street, and looking at the sky. She called 
to him repeatedly, but he remained looking upwards 
without taking the least notice of her.. When he re- 
turned inte the house, she was very much displeased 
with him: ‘Mother,’ he said, ‘I could tell you the 
reason why I stood still, and why I looked at the sky, 
if you would only give me a pencil.’ She gave him 
one, and, in less than five minutes, he laid a bit of 
paper on her lap with these words written on it :— 

‘ Loud o’er my head what awful thunders roll, 

What vivid lightnings flash from pole to pole, 

It is thy voice, my God, that bids them fly, 

Thy voice directs them through the vaulted sky ; 

Then let the good thy mighty power revere, 

Let harden’d sinners thy just judgments fear.’ 
The old lady repeated them to me herself, and the 
tears were in her eyes: for I really believe, simple as 
they are, that she values these lines, being the first 
effusion of her son’s genius, more than any later beau- 
ties which have so charmed all the world besides.” 
—Extract from an Original Letter. 


About the year 1820. or 21, when in the very zenith 
of his supposed prosperity, and engaged in building 
Abbotsford House, he one day discovered the sense he 
entertained of his extraordinary fortunes (a thing ge- 
nerally hid in the simplicity of his manners), by say- 
ing to a very familiar friend, ‘‘ Lo, I passed the river 
Tweed with my staff and scrip, and now I am become 
a great nation.” He probably intended to adapt to 
his own case the expression of Jacob, Genesis xxxii. 
10, “for with my staff I passed over this Jordan, and 
now I am become two bands.” 


Mr Tegg, the London publisher, was taken by a 
Galashiels manufacturer to Abbotsford, and the latter, 
having been informed, jestingly, by Mr Tegg, that he 
was the author of Jokeby, introduced him to Sir 
Walter with that designation attached to his name. 
“The more jokes the better,” said Sir Walter, as he 
bustled about for a chair; and in the whole course of 
the interview he never made further allusion to the 
burlesque poem, but, after his usual manner, or it 
may be called policy, conversed generally upon the 
profession of the individual whom he was address- 
ing. 


It is on all hands confessed that nothing ever spoilt 
this great man. Through all his exaltations, both of 
fortune and reputation, he never lost the original 
good, easy, kind, and benignant man—never for a 
moment ceased to be what he naturally was. Mr 
Dugald Stewart, in his life of Dr Robertson, relates 
that that eminent writer “used frequently to say, that 
in Mr Hume’s gaiety there was something approach- 
ing to infantine; and that he had found the same 
thing so often exemplified in the circle of his other 
friends, that he was almost disposed to consider it as 
characteristical, of genius.” This remark derives 
great additional force from the example of Sir Walter 
Scott, who seemed to prefer natural affections and 
natural feelings above all things, and could sympathize 
in all the levities and simple ideas of childhood. The 
individual who relates these anecdotes recollects well 
with what true grandfatherly feeling he spoke, in the 
end of the year 1824, of the precocious talent of his 
grandson, John Hugh Lockhart, then a child of hardly 
four years of age. John, he said, had composed a 
verse in imitation of a certain nursery riddle, to the 
following effect :— 


«‘ The waters of Tweed have broken the law, 
And they’ve come roaring down the haugh; 
Grendpapa and all his men 

Cannot turn them back again.” 


Whether we are to believe that the child really per- 
formed this feat of versification without assistance, 
may be matter of debate; but certainly Sir Walter 
spoke of the thing quite seriously, and with no little 
pride, as a composition of his grandson. 


As another illustration of the extreme familiarity 
and simplicity of his manners, the following may be 
related :—He was sitting one evening after dinner, 
with a friend who has been oftener than once alluded 
to in these anecdotes. They were no longer drinking, 
neither were they talking; both were in that state 
of partial somnolence which sometimes occurs after 
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the second tumbler or first bottle has been emptied, 
and while as yet the candles have not been introduced 
to stir the company afresh with the excitement of light. 
All at once, amidst the twilight stillness of the hour, 
a hen got up a most vivacious cackle in the court- 
yard, so as to rouse them both effectually; and Sir 
Walter, to the great amusement of his friend, burst 
out with a musical, or rather most unmusical, imita- 
tion of the cheerful sound, which he perhaps recol- 
lected for the first time since his childhood, being a 
human interpretation of what the hen is supposed to 
say to the old woman, her mistress, when she cackles— 
** Buy tobacco—buy tobaceo—Ill pay a’ !” 

the “T’ll pay a’” terminating in a scraugh in alt, - 
exactly after the manner of the hen. Perhaps some 
of our old readers will remember the time when boys 
used thus to give verbal expression to the parturient 
exultations of Dame Partlet. 


In the Album at the Bell Rock Light-house are the 
following lines by Sir Walter Scott :— 


PHAROS LOQUITUR. 
Far in the bosom of the deep, 
O’er these wild shelves my watch I keep; 
A ruddy gem of changeful light, 
Bound on the dusky brow of night: 
The seaman bids my lustre hail, 
And scorns to strike his tim’rous sail. 
July 30, 1814. WALTER Scorr. 


THE VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Ow the Continent of America the works of nature are 
on a great and extensive scale; and in estimating 
their magnitude, the mind is actually lost in wonder. 
When we think of the valley of any river in this 
country, we have only in view a district of ground 
measuring at most a hundred miles in length by less 
than the third of that extent in breadth ; but in speak- 
ing of the vallies in America, we are called on to re- 
member that they sometimes include a territory far 
more extensive than the whele island of Britain. The 
chief wonder, of this description in North America is 
the valley of the Mississippi, which is the natural 
drain of the central part of that vast continent, and 
embraces all that tract of country of which the waters 
are discharged into the Gulf of Mexico. It is hounded 
on the north by an elevated country, which divides it 
from the waters that flow into Hudson’s Bay, and the 
northern lakes and St Lawrence; on the east by the 
table land from whence descend the waters that fall 
into the Atlantic ; and on the west by the Rocky, or 
Chippewau Mountains, which separate the waters of 
the Atlantic from those of the Pacific. 

This great central vale of America is considered the 
largest division of the globe, of which the waters pass 
into one estuary. It extends from the 29th to the 
49th degree of north latitude, or about 1400 miles from 
south to north, while the breadth across is about the 
same dimensions. To suppose the United States and 
its territory to be divided into three portions, the ar- 
rangement would be—the Atlantic slope, the Mis- 
sissippi basin or valley, and the Pacific slope. A 
glance on any map of North America will show that 
this valley includes about two-thirds of the territory 
of the United States. The Atlantic slope contains 
390,000, the Pacific slope about 300,000, which, com- 
bined, are 690,000 square miles; while the valley of 
the Mississippi contains at least 1,300,000 square miles, 
or four times as much land as the whole of England. 
This great vale is divided into two portions, the Upper 
and Lower Valley, distinguished by particular features, 
and separated, by an imaginary intersecting line at the 
place where the Ohio pours its waters into the Mis- 
sissippi. This large river has many tributaries of first 
rate proportions besides the Ohio. ‘The chief is the 
Missouri, which indeed is the main stream, for it is 
not only longer and larger, but drains a greater extent 
of country. Its length is computed at 1870 miles, and 
upon a particular course 3000 miles. In its appear- 
ance it is turbid, violent, and rapid, while the Mis- 
sissippi, above its junction with the Missouri, is clear, 
with a gentle current. At St Charles, 20 miles from 
its entrance into the Mississippi, the Missouri mea- 
sures from five to six hundred yards across, though 
its depth is only a few fathoms. 

The Mississippi Proper takes its rise in Cedar Lake, 
in the 47th degree of north latitude. From this to the 
Falls of St Anthony, a distance of five hundred miles, 
it runs in a devious course, first south-east, then south- 
west, and, finally, south-east again; which last it con- 
tinues, without much deviation, till it reaches the 
Missouri, the waters of which strike it at right angles, 
and throw the current of the Mississippi entirely upon 
the eastern side. The prominent branch of the Upper 
Mississippi is the St Peter’s, which rises in the great 
prairies in the north-west, and enters the parent 
stream a little below the Falls of St Anthony. The 
Kaskaskia next joins it, after a course of 200 miles. 
In the 36th degree of north latitude, the Ohio (formed 
by the junction of the Alleghany and Monongahela) 
pours in its tribute, after pursuing a course of 750 
miles, and draining about 200,000 square miles of 
country. A little below the 34th degree the White 
River enters, after a course of more than 1000 miles. 
Thirty miles below that, the Arkansas, bringing in its 
tribute from the confines of Mexico, pours in its Wa- 
ters. Its last great tributary is Red River, a stream 
taking its rise in the Mexican dominions, and flowing 
a course of more than 2000 miles. 

Hitherto the waters in the wide regions of the west 
have been congregating to one point. The “ Father 
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of Waters” is now upwards of a mile in width, and 
several fathoms deep. During its annual floods it 
overflows its banks below the mouth of the Ohio, and 
sometimes extends thirty and forty miles into the in- 
terior, laying the prairies, bottoms, swamps, and other 
low grounds under water for a season. After receiv- 


ing Red River, this vast stream is unable to continue | 


in one channel; it parts into separate courses, and, 
like the Nile, finds its way to the ocean at different 
and distant points. 

The capabilities of the Mississippi for purposes of 
trade are almost beyond calculation, and are hardly 
vet developed. For thousands of years this magnifi- 
cent American river rolled its placid and undisturbed 
waters, amidst widely-spreading forests, rich green 
prairies, and swelling mountain scenery, ornamented 
with the ever-varying tints of nature in its wildest 
mood, unnoticed save by the wandering savage of 
the west, or the animals which browse upon its banks. 
At length it came under the observation of civilized 
men, and now has begun to contribute to their wants 
and wishes. Every part of the vast region irrigated 
by the main stream and its tributaries can be pene- 
trated by steam-boats and other water craft; nor is 
there a spot in all this wide territory, excepting a 
small district in the plains of Upper Missouri, that is 
mere than one hundred miles from some navigable 
water. A boat may take in its lading on the banks 
of the Chataque Lake, in the state of New York—an- 
other may receive its cargo in the interior of Virginia 
—a third may start from the Rice Lakes at the head of 
the Mississippi—and a fourth may come laden with 
furs from the Chippewau Mountains, 2800 miles up 
the Missouri—and all meet at the mouth of the Ohio, 
and proceed in company to the ocean. 

Reader, you probably inhabit the island of Great Bri- 
tain, where the traffic of every sea-port, every branch 
of inland navigation, has been pushed to its utmost 
limits—where every art is overdone, and where the 
heart of the ingenious almost sinks within them for 
want of scope for their enterprise. But, reader, here, 
on this wide-spread ramification of navigable streams, 
there is an endless, a boundless field for mercantile 
adventure. Within the last twenty-four years, the 
Mississippi, with the Ohio, and its other large tribus 
taries, have been covered with steam-boats and barges 
of every kind, and populous cities have sprung up on 
their banks. There are now sea-ports at the centre 
of the American continent—trading towns, each al- 
ready doing more business than some half dozen cele- 
brated ports in the Old World, with all the protection 
which restrictive enactments and traditional import- 
ance can confer upon them. 

The valley of the Mississippi, one of the greatest na- 
tural wonders of the world, will one day possess and 
comfortably sustain a population nearly as great as 
that of all Hurope. Let its nhabitants become equally 
dense with England, including Wales, which contains 
207 to the square mile, and its numbers will amount 
to 179,400,000. But let it become equal to the Ne- 
therlands—which its fertility would warrant—and its 
surface will sustain a population of two hundred mit- 
lions. What'reflections ought this view to present to 
the philanthropist and the Christian !* 


POMPEII AND HERCULANEUM. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


BATHS. 

Ir is well known, that, amongst the Romans, bathing 
formed a part of every day’s occupation. It was a 
luxury universally indulged in by both sexes; and 
the buildings erected for the accommodation of the 
public were generally remarkable for their costliness 
and splendour. In the year 1824 the baths of Pom- 
peli were excavated. They are admirably arranged, 
spacious, highly decorated, and superior to any thing 
of the kind in modern cities. They are, fortunately, 
in good preservation, and throw considerable light on 
what the ancients have written upon the subject. 

It was customary with the Romans to solemnize 
the completion of a public work by dedicating it, which 
cousisted simply in opening the building to the people 
in a solemn manner, and gratifying them with lar- 
gesses and the exhibition of spectacles, to which that 
extraordinary people were exceedingly partial. Vari- 
ous circumstances prove that the completion of the 
baths only a short while preceded the destruction of 
the city. They occupy a considerable space, and are 
divided into three separate compartments. One of 
these was set apart for the fire-places and the accom- 
modation of the servants; and the other two were 
each occupied by a set of baths, one of which was ap- 
propriated to the men, and the other to the women. 
The apartments and passages are paved with white 
marble in mosaic, or alternate white and black squares. 
The chambers are ornamented with various devices, 
and highly finished. Above one thousand lamps were 
discovered during the excavations. 

There were three kinds of baths; the frigidarium, 
er cold baths; the tepidarium, or tepid baths; and 
the caldarium, or warm baths. The frigidarium is a 
round chamber, encrusted with yellow stucco, with 
indivations here and there of green. The walls are 
ornamented with figures modelled in stucco. The ba- 
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sin is twelve feet ten inches in diameter, and two feet 
nine inches deep, and is entirely lined with white mar- 
ble. The plan for emptying and filling it was similar 
to that adopted amongst ourselves. This frigidarium 
is remarkable for its preservation and beauty. 

The tepidarium was so called, because its tempera- 
ture was of a mild warmth, and which prepared the 
bodies of the bathers for the more intense heat which 
they were to undergo in the vapour and hot baths, 
and also softened the transition from the hot bath to 
the external air. It is divided into a number of com- 
partments by Telamones,* two feet high, carved in 
high relief, placed against the walls, and supporting a 
rich cornice. They are composed of baked clay, en- 
crusted with the finest marble stucco. They have 
been originally painted of a flesh colour, with black 
hair and beards. ‘The basket on their heads, and the 
moulding of the pedestal, were in imitation of gold. 
The pedestal itself, the wall behind, and the niches 
for the reception of the bathers’ clothes, were an imi- 
tation of red porphyry. The ceiling is worked in 
stucco, and ornamented with figures, and carvings. 
The window of this room is two feet six inches high, 
by three feet wide, in the bronze frame of which were 
four beautiful panes of glass, fastened by small nuts 
and screws, so that they could be removed at pleasure. 
From this, it is evident that windows of glass were in 
use amongst the ancients. Glass-blowing seems to 
have been better understood by them than the learned 
seem inclined to admit of. This is proved from the 
quantities of bottles, vases, glasses, and other utensils 
which have been discovered at Pompeii. Amongst 
other articles found in this bath was a large and hand- 
some bronze brasier. 

The caldarium had on one side the laconicum, where 
was placed a vase, called labrum, for washing the 
hands and face. On the opposite side was the hot 
bath, called lavacrum. The labrum was a great round 
basin of white marble, into which the hot water bub- 
bled up through a pipe in its centre, and served for 
the partial ablutions of those who took the vapour 
bath. This apartment like the others is well stuccoed, 
and painted yellow. These details, although neces- 
sarily circumscribed, afford us some idea of the value 
which the Romans attached to bathing. 

In a street which conducts to the Forum, called the 
street of Fortune, an immense number of utensils 
have been found. Amongst other articles were vases, 
basins with handles, bells, elastic springs, hinges, 
buckles for harness, a lock, an inkstand, gold ear- 
rings, a silver spoon, an oval cauldron, a saucepan, a 
mould for pastry, and a weight of alabaster, used in 
spinning, with its ivory axis remaining ; a number of 
lamps, three boxes, with a slit to keep money in, in 
one of which were found several coins of Titus, Ves- 
pasian, and Domitian, &c. &c. Among the most cu- 
rious things discovered were seven glazed plates packed 
in straw. A pair of scales and steelyard were like- 
wise found. 

Gell informs us that the skeleton of a Pompeian 
was here found, “‘ who, apparently, for the sake of 
sixty coins, a small plate, and a saucepan of silver, 
had remained in the house till the street was already 
half filled with volcanic matter.” From the situation 


in which he was found, he had apparently been ar- 
rested while in the act of escaping from the window. 
Two others were also found in the same street. 


THEATRES, 


There have been two theatres excavated, a large 
and a small one ; both display the remains of consider- 
able magnificence. They are constructed after the 
usual plan of a Roman theatre. The seats for the 
audience were semicircular, and sloped downwards 
like those in the galleries of our own theatres. At the 
bottom was the orchestra, and in front the stage. 
Within the orchestra were circular ranges of seats 
set apart for the senate, and other distinguished indi- 
viduals. The theatre is formed upon the side of a 
hill, the corridor being the highest part, so that the 
audience on entering descended at once to their seats. 
There is space to contain about five thousand persons. 
This theatre appears to have been entirely covered 
with marble, although only a few fragments remain— 
another proof that the ancients had visited Pompeii 
after the eruption, and despoiled it of what was most 
valuable. 

The small theatre nearly resembles the large one 
in plan and disposition of parts, but there is this re- 
markable difference: it appears from an inscription to 
have been permanently roofed. It has been computed 
that it accommodated fifteen hundred persons. 

Adjoining to the theatres, a building has been ex- 
cavated, called, from the style of its architecture, the 
Greek Temple, otherwise, the Temple of Hercules. 
The date of its erection some have supposed to be as 
far back as eight hundred years before the Christian 
era, It is in a very dilapidated state. Before the 
steps in front there is an enclosure supposed to have 
been a pen to contain victims for the sacrifice, and by 
its side two altars. Near to the small theatre, a large 
angular enclosure has been excavated, which has been 
called the Provision Market by some, by others the 
Soldiers’ Quarters. It contains a number of small 
chambers, supposed to have been occupied by butchers, 
_and venders of meats, liquors, &c. In one of these, 
utensils for the manufacture of soap were discovered ; 


* Figures of men, usually in a slightly stooping position, and 
, supporting cornices in buildings. 
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in another, an oil mill; in a third, supposed to have 
been a prison, stocks were founds; and in a fourth 
were pieces of armour, whence it has been called the 
Guard Room. In this quarter of the city a bronze 
helmet was found, enriched with bas-reliets relating 
to the principal events of the capture of Troy. An- 
other helmet found represents the triumphs of Rome ; 
greaves of bronze, highly ornamented, were also found. 
Contiguous to the little theatre the house of a sculp- 
tor has been cleared. Here were found statues, some 
half finished, others just begun, with blocks of mar- 
ble, and all the tools required by the artist. 

The Temple of Isis is here situated. It is one of 
the most perfect examples now existing of the parts 
and disposition of an ancient temple. The skeleton 
of a priest was found in one of the rooms. Near his 
remains lay an axe, from which it would appear that 
he had delayed his departure till the door was closed 
up, and so attempted to break through the walls with 
his axe. He had already forced his way through two, 
but, before he could pass the third, was suffocated by 
the vapour. Within the sacred precincts lay a num- 
ber of skeletons, probably those of priests, who, repos- 
ing a vain confidence in their deity, would not desert 
her temple, until escape was hopeless. Several paint- 
ings of the priests of Isis, and the ceremonies of their 
worship, together with a statue of the deity herself, 
were found. 


AMPHITHEATRE, 

A Roman amphitheatre was a building of an oval 
form, having its area encompassed with rows of seats, 
one above another, where spectators might witness 
gladiatorial and other exhibitions. In the Street of 
Tombs, which is situated without the principal gate 
of the city, there is a bas-relief on one of the tombs, 
which represents the amusements of the amphitheatre. 
These, it would appear, consisted of combats of vari- 
ous kinds between men and wild beasts—as bears, 
lions, panthers, &c. ; and also between two gladiators, 
some of which were equestrian. 

The Amphitheatre of Pompeii does not differ in 
any particular from other Roman buildings of the 
same kind. Its form, as usual, is oval. The extreme 
length, from outside to outside of the exterior arcade, 
is 430 feet; its greatest breadth is 335 feet. The 
spectators were admitted by tickets, which had marks 
and numbers on them corresponding with similar 
signs on the arches through which they entered. The 
seats are elevated above the arenaupon a high podium 
or parapet, upon which, when the building was first 
opened, there were several inscriptions, containing 
the names of duumvirs who had presided upon differ. 
ent occasions. There were also paintings in fresco— 
one representing a tigress fighting with a wild boar; 
another, a stag chased by a lioness; another, a battle 
between a bull and a bear. There were other repre- 
sentations besides these; but the whole disappeared 
upon exposure to the atmosphere. The Amphithea- 
tre comprises twenty-four rows of seats, and is cal- 
culated to have accommodated ten thousand people, 
exclusive of those who were obliged to take up with 
standing room.—To be continued. 


THE POINT OF HONOUR. 


«* He would find it another guess story, 
Would bring his bare back to the cat.” 


“T say he was a Tartar,” said an old pensioner, 
turning round the quadrangle of the building, and 
advancing upon the terrace, near the spot where I 
was standing, contemplating the beauties of a summer 
evening—“ I say he was a Tartar.”’ ‘* Then you are 
mistaken, Harry,’’ replied his companion; “ he was a 
lad who did his duty, and saw that every one did 
theirs. I allow that he was strict, but always a sailor’s 
friend.” “ Ay, ay, for tarring a rope’s end, or rope’s- 
ending a tar, ’twas all.the same tohim. His cats were 
often fed, Tom.” ‘ That’s poor wit, Harry; I sailed 
with him captain and admiral some years, and ought 
to know a little about him.” “ Well, well, messmate, 
mayhap you did so; let’s hear, for I love to talk about 
past times and old commanders. There’s old Jarvis 
has dowsed his coach-whip, and gone out of commis- 
sion, and Lord Keith has resigned his command to 
harbour in a better world. Ive sailed with ’em both, 
but [’ll not say more till you’ve told me of Seymour.” 
“* Why then, d’ye see, where could there be a stronger 
attachment shown to our officers then when we arrived 
at Spithead during the mutiny ? Ah, Harry, you old 
cartridge ! you was then in that rebel ship the Tvi- 
umph—but howsomever I won’t blow you up. You 
must know Lieutenant Q. was commanding-officer 
when the delegates came on board. ‘ Well, my men,’ 
says he, ‘what do you want here?’ ‘ We want to 
speak to the ship’s company, sir,’ said the foremost. 
‘Oh, certainly, certainly,’ replied the lieutenant. 
‘Here, boatswain’s mate, pass the word, and walk 
forward my men.’ Well, Harry, you old rogue, 
didn’t we all muster on the forecastle, and listen to 
their lingo? Ay, that we did. And says our spokes- 
man, says he, ‘ Mayhap, gemmen, you have had bad. 
treatment, and are dissatisfied with your officers?’ 
“Yes, yes,’ said the leader, ‘you’re right.? ‘Then 
all we have to say is,’ said our spokesman, ‘that we 
are not. We like our ship, like our captain, like our 
officers, and like one another—and so, gemmen, good 
day.’ There was reasoning for you, you old swab. 
Ah, Harry, you ought to have been taken in tow for 
a mutineer; and, now I’m in the line, I’ll tell you 
more. D’ye see, every order was exposed publicly for 
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the ship’s company to read, so that every man fore 
and aft knew what he had todo. This was his plan: 
© Do your duty, and no one shall wrong you ; neglect 
tt, and I'll punish.’ Among other orders, there was 
one, that no man should sing out, either in pulling a 
rope, or any other duty, but all were to be silent as 
death. One day we were mooring ship, when some 
one sung out, at the capstan, ‘Hurrah, my boys! 
heave!’ The captain heard it—‘Send that man on 
deck directly.’ The officer immediately pick’d him 
out, and he was ordered aft under the sentry’s charge. 
As soon as the ship was moored, the hands were turn- 
ed up for punishment. Well, up we goes, and there 
stood the captain with the Articles of War in his hand 
—by-the-by I don’t think he wasa lord then. How- 
somever, there he stood, and the officers around him 
in their cocked hats and swords. The gratings. were 
sashed to the break of the poop, the quarter-masters 


- ready with their foxes, and the boatswain’s mates with 


the cats. ‘Come here, my man,’ said the captain. 


_ ‘Was it not my orders that there should be silence 
y 


“sues the same fanciful train of thought. 


fore and aft?’ ‘Yes, sir.” ‘And why did you dis- 
obey ?? ‘It warn’t me, sir; Inever opened my lips.’ 
‘Are you sure this was the man that sung out at the 
capstan ?’ said the captain, turning to the officer. 
©Yes, sir, confident: I removed him instantly from 
the bar.’ ‘ Indeed, sir, Mr is mistaken—I never 
spoke.’ ‘Are you certain, Mr 2” © Yes, sir, 
quite certain.’ ‘Strip, then.’ It was complied with. 
The poor fellow was seized up—hats off—the article 
for disobedience of orders read—and ‘boatswain’s 
mate, give him two dozen,’ was heard. The tails of 
the cat were clear’d, the arm was lifted up, and the 
blow just falling, when a man rush’d from amongst 
us, and call’d out, ‘Avast! it was I that sung out at 
the capstan !’ and in an instant his shirt was over his 
head, and his back bare. ‘Stop,’ said the captain to 


the boatswain’s mate; and, then, turning to the sea- 


man, ‘ Why didn’t you come forward before?’ ‘ Be- 
cause, sir, I was in hopes you would have taken my 
messmate’s word, for he never tells a lie, axing your 
pardon ; but when I saw him likely to suffer for me, 
no, no, [ couldn’t stand that.’ ‘And did he know 
it was you?’ ‘Yes, your honour, he knew it well; 
I was alongside of him at the bar—but he scorn’d to 
flinch.’ ‘Cast him off, and pipe down,’ said the 
captain. But oh, Harry, if you had seen the two 
bare-backed dogs stand and look at each other for 
more than a minute without moving, and then, grasp- 
ing each other’s hands, after a hearty shake, walk off 
together—but I can’t describe it, though [ve got it all 
in my heart as strong now as [| had then.” 

‘And what became of the officer ?” 

“Why, the captain slued round to him, and ils 

Here they again turned the quadrangle ; all was 
hush’d, and I sought my pillow. Greenwich Hospital. 


DOES THE SOUL ALWAYS THINK ? 
A FAVOURITE argument with the advocates for faith 
in dreams is, that, though the body be liable to ex- 
haustion, and to a temporary suspension of its powers, 
while the repair of its wasted energies is going on, 


the soul, which is of an imperishable, and, therefore, 


indefectible essence, never relaxes its activity, but, 
while the limbs are sunk in repose, gladly seizes the 
opportunity of escaping from its mortal coil, and, 
roaming in the world of spirits, holds communion 
with kindred angels, and from them receives instruc- 
tion in such knowledge as is suitable to its nature. 
A portion of the knowledge acquired in these excur- 
sions, penetrating the dull vapours which wrap our 
mortal being, is represented to reach us in dreams, 
the greater part, however, never being perceived at 
all; “for,” says an old writer, “the thoughts of 
worldly affairs, and the intemperances most men com- 
mit in meats, drinks, labours, exercises, and passions, 
enfeeble and destroy the brisk, lively apprehensions, 
and stupify all the faculties of nature: and particu- 
larly the memory and retaining power are so dulled 
and rendered fluid and oblivious, as not to conserve 
any impressions made thereon—as we see in drunken 
men, who the next day remember none of those loud 
vociferations and mad pranks they played over night. 
And you may as well argue,” continues he, “ that 
such lewd people did not commit any such extrava- 
gancies, because very often they are not sensible of 
them after they come to be sober, as to think you do 
not dream, because sometimes you cannot remember 
it when you wake.”’* 

Addison, in the 487th paper of the Spectator, pur- 
“ Our 
dreams,”’ says he, “are great instances of that ac- 
tivity which is natural to the human soul, and which 
it is not in the power of sleep to deaden or abate. 
When the man appears tired and worn out with the 
Jabours of the day, this active part in his composition 
is still busied and unwearied. When the organs of 
sense want their due repose and reparations, and the 


* A Treatise of Dreams and Visions, by Philotheos Physiologus, 


substance to which it is united, the soul exerts her- 
self in her several faculties, and continues in the 
action till her partner is again qualified to bear her 


company.” 


Absolute proof that the soul does not always think, 


cannot perhaps be given; but, as far as the subject 
admits of investigation, we find every fact obtained to 
be arrayed against the supposition that it does. In the 


first place, if the soul be so resolute upon perpetual 


thought, and so well fitted for it-that it never breaks 
off from the exercise, one would expect it not to flag or 
be overcome with fatigue, but to be at all times equally 


vigilant and able to perform whatever task of contem- 


plation comes in its way. How does the experience 
of every man who has been accustomed to think at 


all contradict this! How worn out by long applica- 


tion to study, and, after an interval of relaxation, how 
invigorated to resume it is he whom the pursuit of 
knowledge has captivated ! 
capricious indeed, if it be fit for continual motion, and 
yet get on at this halting pace; when, too, the goal 
in view is one which itself fervently desires to reach. 


The soul must be very 


In the second place, if the soul were occupied in think- 


ing as well when we sleep as when we are awake, it 
would surely be a matter of indifference to it in which 
of these states the body is; and drowsiness, stealing 
heavily on the eyelids, should never be able to deaden 
the liveliness of our ideas. 


Now, in sinking to rest, 
we perceive the powers of thought gradually weaken- 


ed till they approach the point of complete suspension. 


We should be still more sensible of this declension of 
their energies, if it were not that the effort necessary 


for observation counteracts the pleasing encroachments 


of oblivion, and banishes those symptoms which it is 
our object to examine. But, though we cannot, upon 


any single occasion, minutely scrutinize the steps by 
which sleep advances, their repeated occurrence makes 
us in time sufficiently aware of their nature, and 
teaches us how to invite them. 
persons who, at the hour of rest, find their minds em- 


Accordingly, many 


ployed with mistimed activity on any subject which 
excites the attention strongly, have recourse to num- 
bering, in order that, excluding those ideas we have 
from reflection and association, and confining them- 
selves toa single exertion of memory, the current of 
thought may at last become so attenuated as to be 
easily got rid of altogether. The mind thus throws 
off its thoughts just as a man gives the slip to a crowd 
of troublesome companions, and, released from their 
pressure, delivers itself up to the enjoyment of the 
wished-for repose. 

At some times, also, when we are not desirous to 
invite sleep, we find it induced by whatever tends to 
limit the range of our ideas; pleasing and monotonous 
sounds—the hum of bees, the murmur of a fountain, 
the chanting of music to which the ear is accustomed, 
the reading of an uninteresting discourse—withdraw 
the mind from other contemplations, and do not pre- 
sent it with any new theme of meditation. The con- 
sequence is, that, in this insidious manner, many an 
honest gentleman is stolen from his thoughts at very 
inconvenient seasons. ‘It is also matter of common 
observation,” says Stewart, “ that children, and per- 
sons of little reflection, who are chiefly occupied about 
sensible objects, and whose mental activity is in a 
great measure suspended as soon as their perceptive 
powers are unemployed, find it extremely difficult to 
continue awake when they are deprived of their usual 
engagements. The same thing has been remarked of 
savages, whose time, like that of the lower animals, 
is almost completely divided between sleep and their 
bodily exertions.” 

While we thus see that the absence of thought 
brings on sleep, it is no less true that the active ex- 
ercise of the thinking powers keeps drowsiness aloof. 
Anxiety, in its various shapes, banishes long the de- 
sire of repose; the philosopher, intent on his favourite 
study, pursues it deep in the night; and even those 
who have no good will to watch, are often compelled 
to be awake, because they have become involved in a 
train of musing, from which they cannot escape till 
the whole current of thick-coming fancies be run out. 
If the soul can think as well without the assistance of 
the corporeal functions, is it not strange, that, when 
it has matters of contemplation on hand, it should 
detain them so long from yielding to the soft entice- 
ments of slumber? Its conduct in this respect would 
appear no less unreasonable than that of a mathema- 
tician who should insist upon his whole household 
sitting up until he solve his problem, although their 
doing so cannot help him a jot. 

But the advocates for perpetual thought deny, that, 
in long application to business or study, it is the soul 
which fails. This principle of life and action, they 
say, would never relax its exertions, unless some de- 


body is no longer able to keep pace with that spiritual ; fect in the body forced it to desist, and abandon the 


material organ till the waste be repaired—just as a 
breach in the roof of his workshop obliges the artificer 
to desert it until the’ tiles be renewed. There is, 
however, we may remark, this difference between the 
two cases—that, while the artificer may pursue his 
trade elsewhere with little diminution of his profits, 
the soul, let it think ever so assiduously when absent 
from the body, derives no benefit from any of the 
stores of knowledge itmay then accumulate. It might, 
therefore, as well avoid all this fruitless trouble. “ T'o 
think often,’’ says Locke, “and never to retain it so 
much as one moment, is a very useless sort of think- 
ing; and the soul, in such a state of thinking, does 
very little, if at all, excel that of a looking-glass, 
which constantly receives varieties of images or ideas, 
but retains none; they disappear and vanish, and 
there remain no footsteps of them ; the looking-glass 
is never the better for such ideas, nor the soul fox 
such thoughts.”” And not only does the soul never 
bring back from its nocturnal flights any new disco- 
veries, by which its own condition, or that of its com- 
panion, the body, might be elevated or improved, but 
it is wholly unconscious of having been engaged in 
them; insomuch that, if a man were roused, and 
with a sword pointed to his breast, commanded to tel 
what he was thinking of the moment before, he could 
not save his life by giving any manner of account of 
his sleeping contemplations—they have escaped him 
utterly, and without the smallest hope of recall. This 
is a degree of forgetfulness which we can find nothing 
to parallel. That produced by intoxication is, indeed, 
said to resemble it; but it can by no means be made 
to appear that it is the same, or even makes an ap- 
proach to it: for, though the reveller may recollect 
but hazily in the morning that he broke a watchman’s 
lantern overnight, he is conscious of it while the act 
is doing, and for some time after; so that, if it were 
possible for his drunkenness to be shaken off as in- 
stantaneously as sleep is dispelled, there seems no 
reason to suppose he would be at a loss to remember 
his riotous behaviour the moment before. The san 
thing may be said of persons, who, on recovering trom 
delirium, brought on by fevers or otherwise, remember 
nothing of what they said or did, and yet were active 
and percipient all the while. 

Nor is it an argument to the purpose to say, that 
one may as well maintain a drunken man was guilty 
of no extravagancies, because he does not remember 
them when the fumes of the liquor have evaporated, 
as to think the soul is not employed during sleep, 
though all its transactions cannot be traced after 
waking. Watchmen with their shattered lanterns 
afford sufticient extraneous evidence of the midnight 
riot. But no testimony whatever can be brought to 
the fact of the soul’s thinking ; we are not conscious 
of it ourselves, and no man’s soul ever perceived his 
neighbour’s soul so engaged. 

It is indeed said, that glimpses of the occupations 
of the soul during sleep are afforded by dreams; and 
that, since there are some dreams which we recollect 
imperfectly, and others, of which, though we are cer- 
tain we had them, no particulars are retained, it is 
reasonable to conclude it is owing to defect of me- 
mory that the whole of the soul’s midnight musings 
are not retained. But this is to offer conjecture for 
argument: as well might the judge hold it to be es- 
tablished against a reveller, that he continued break. 
ing lamps the whole night without intermission, 
whenever it is established against him that he broke 
one or a couple. 

Moreover, if we were to grant that dreams are the 
offspring of the soul at a time when it is independent 
of the budy, and has an opportunity of exerting its 
native energies uncontrolled, what would be the con- 
sequence to the argument of those who maintain such 
a doctrine? The body is represented as being a clog 
upon its spiritual companion, restraining all its no- 
bler aspirations, and keeping it to the drudgery of 
ordinary thinking; and dreaming, we are told, is a 
state in which the soul, released from this ignoble 
subserviency, rushes amid scenes worthy of itself, and 
engages in conceptions upon a magnificent scale, whico 
prove the vastness of its powers, and the perfection 
of its original constitution. One would therefore 
naturally expect dreams to be the most rational things 
in the world—models which wise men should never 
for a moment lose sight of in training themselves to 
correct habits of thinking. Is it so? The case is 
entirely different; nor is there any thing which s> 
readily suggests the idea of disorder and extravagance 
as the mention of a dream. To whata poor pass, then, 
would they reduce the soul, who would persuade us, 
that in dreams we have a glimpse of the excellent 
thoughts it might be expected to hit upon, if it were 
not for its unfortunate connection with the body ! 
They appreciate dreaming better, who hold it to be 
a deteriorated kind of thinking—‘“‘an emunctory of 
the brain,”’ as Fordyce expresses it, ‘‘ by which the 
whole refuse of fancy is drained off.” 

Thus we see there is no proof nor tenable argument 
for the opinion that the soul spontaneously engages 
and continues engrossed in dreams or trains of thought 
during the whole time that the body is asleep. The 
only other conclusion is, that the soul, as well as the 
body, requires rest, and that, though they are so dis- 
tinct in their nature, their union is arranged upon 
principles of mutual dependence so perfect, that they 
both need repose at the same intervals, and arg 
equally refreshed by the same portion of it. 
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Grardening,_—DEcEMBER. 


Fruit GARDEN.—Continue to prune and train wall trees and 
espaliers, and to prune ali standard and dwarf trees and bushes in 
the orchard and garden. In looking over the espaliers, where any 
of the stakes are decayed they must be vaplaced with new ones, 
and the whole put into a thorough state of repair, boas to 
thé commencement of training. Where the trees and bushes have 
been pruned in the quarters or on the borders, these places should 


be dug over, leaving the ground rough to be acted upon by the | 


winter frosts; and where manure was wanted, it ought to have 
been dug in, which will benefit the trees much more than it would 
if left till the spring. ‘ 
KitcKEN GARDEN.—Trench and manure ground for spring 
crops. Force asparagus, Elford rhubarb, and sea kale. In the 
early patt of the month lay in purple and white broccoli, unless it 
has been done already. Earth up peas and beans, where the tops 
areadvanced from early sowing; also cardoons and celery, for the 
last time, The finest ridges of celery should now be covered with 
litter or soft meadow hay, to keep off severe frost, or the tops will 
rot, and this will in time extend down to the root. Cover the 
mushroom beds thickly with clean dry straw, and do not let the 
»ushroom-house descend to a lower temperature than 50 degrees 
of Fahrenheit’s scale. Look over the cauliflower plants in frames, 
and pick off all decayed leaves. Every day the weather is mild 
and dry, let the glasses be taken off, that the plants may have free 
air; but let the lights be put on every night. When the weather 
is very wet, keep the lights over them; but, at the same time, if 
mild, let them be raised at the back of the frames, to let in a large 
portion of air to the plants. In severe frosty weather, keep the 
plants constantly covered with the glasses, and other covering of 
mats, straw, fern, and other long litter; and apply long litter also 
xound the outsides of the frames, when the frost 1s very rigorous. 
Cauliflower plants under hand-glasses must be treated in the same 
manner. Lettuces in frames and under hand-glasses require 
ares treatment.—Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen 
arden. 


JEANIE MORRISON.* — 


I’ve wander’d east, I’ve wander’d west, 
Through mony a weary way ; 

But never, never, can forget 
The luve o’ life’s young day ! 

The fire that’s biawn on Beltane e’en, 
May weel be black gin Yule ; 

But blacker fa’ awaits the heart 
Where first fond luve grows cule. 


O dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
The thochts o’ bygane years 

Still fling their shadows ower my path, 
And blind my een wi’ tears: 

They blind my een wi’ saut, saut tears, 
And sair and sick I pine, 

As memory idly summons up 
The blithe blinks o’ langsyne. 


‘Twas then we luvit ilk ither weel, 
‘ ’T was then we twa did part ; 

Sweet time—sad time! twa bairns at schule, 
Twa bairns, and but ae heart ! 

‘Twas then we sat on ae laigh bink, 
To leir ilk ither lear ; 

And tones, and looks, and smiles were shed, 
Remember’d ever mair. 


I wonder, Jeanie, aften yet, 
When sitting on that bink, 
Cheek touchin’ cheek, loof lock’d in_loof, 
. What our wee heads could think. 
When baith bent doun ower ae braid page, 
Wi’ ae buik on our knee, 
Thy lips were on thy lesson, but 
My lesson was in thee. 


O mind ye how we hung our heads, 
How cheeks brent red wi’ shame, 
Whene’er the schule-weans, laughin’, said, 
We cleek’d thegither hame? 
And mind ye o’ the Saturdays, 
(The sehule then skail’t at noon), 
When we ran aff to speel the braes— 
The broomy braes o’ June? 


My head rins round and round about, 
My heart flows like a sea, 

As ane by ane the thochts rush back 
O' schule time and o’ thee. 

Oh, mornin’ life! Oh, mornin’ luve! 
Oh, lichtsome days and lang, 

When hinnied hopes around our hearts, 
Like simmer blossoms, sprang ! 


O mind ye, luve, how aft we left 
The deavin’ dinsome toun, 
To wander by the green burnside, 
And hear its water croon ; 
The simmer leaves hung ower our heads, 
The flowers burst round our feet, 
And in the gloamin o’ the wud 
The throssil whusslit sweet. 


The throssil whusslit in the wud, 
The burn sung to the trees, 

And we with Nature’s heart in tune 
Concerted harmonies ; 

And on the knowe abune the bum, 
For hours thegither sat 

In the silentness o’ joy, till baith 
Wi’ vera gladness grat ! 


Aye, aye, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
Tears trinkled doun your cheek, 

Like dew-beads on a rose, yet nane 
Had ony power to speak ! 

That was a time, a blessed time, 
When hearts were fresh and young, 

When freely gush’d all feelings forth, 
Unsyllabled—unsung ! 


f marvel, Jeanie Morrison, 
Gin I hae been to thee 

As closely twined wi’ earliest thochts 
As ye hae been to me? 

Oh! tell me gin their music fills 
ute ear as it does bd ; 

Oh! say gin e’e= your heart grows grit 
Wi dreamings 0’ aneenel 


- I’ve wander’d east, I’ve wander’d west, 

I’ve borne a weary lot ; 

But in my wanderings, far or near, 
Ye never were forgot. 

The fount that first burst frae this heart, 
Still travels on its way; 

And channels deeper as it rins, 
The luve o’ life’s young day. 


© dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 

__ Since we were sinder’d young, 

T’ve never seen your face, nor heard 
The music o’ your tongue; 

But I could hug all wretchedness, 
And happy could I dee, 

Did I but ken your heart still dream’d 
O’ bygane days and me! 


* This poem—the most beautifully natural, the most elegantly 
expressed, the most replete with tender and mournful association, 
that we have read for a long time—is the composition of William 
Motherwell, Esq. a gentleman who promises to become a distin- 
guished ornament of Scottish literature. It is borrowed from 
Taii's Edinburgh Magazine. 


MARCH OF SCIENCE OVER IMPROVED ROADS. 


Nearly all the plans for proposed new rail-roads set 
forth with proposals to carry goods and passengers at 
the rate of twenty miles an hour, including stoppages. 
It is the opinion of the most distinguished men of 
science, that this rate is only the first step in imp ove- 
ment, and that it is not extravagant to expect that this 
rate will in time be doubled with safety, and the cost 
of the conveyance at the same time cheapened. Com- 
pare this with the state of the roads until within fifty 
or sixty years ago. ‘‘It is not easy,” says Mr M‘Cul- 
loch, in his new and able Commercial Dictionary, “for 
those accustomed to travel along the smooth and level 
roads by which every part of this country is now in- 
tersected, to form any accurate idea of the difticulties 
the traveller had to encounter a century ago. Roads 
were then hardly formed, and in summer not unfre- 
quently consisted of the bottoms of rivulets. Down 
to the middle of the last century, most of the goods 
conveyed from place to place in Scotland, at least where 
the distances were not very great, were carried, not 
by carts or waggons, but on- horseback. Oatmeal, 
coal, turf, and even straw and hay, were conveyed in 
thisway. At this period, and for long previous, there 
was a set of single-horse traflickers (cadgers), that re- 
gularly plied between different places, supplying the 
inhabitants with such articles as were then most in 
demand, as salt, fish, poultry, eggs, earthenware, &c. ; 
these were usually conveyed in sacks or baskets, sus- 
pended one on each side of the horse. But in carry- 
ing goods between distant places it was necessary to 
employ a cart, as all that a horse could carry on his 
back was not sufficient to defray the cost of a long 
journey. ‘The time that the carriers (for such was 
the name given to those who used carts) usually re- 
quired to perform their journeys, seems now almost 
incredible. The common carrier from Selkirk. to 
Edinburgh, thirty-eight miles distant, required a fort- 
night for his journey between the two places, going 
and returning! The road originally was among the 
most perilous in the whole country; a considerable 
extent of it lay in the bottom of that district called 
Gala-water, from the name of the principal stream, 
the channel of the water being, when not flooded, the 
tract chosen as the most level, and easiest to travel in. 
Even between the largest cities, the means of travel- 
ling were but little superior. In 1678, an agreement 
was made to run a coach between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, a distance of forty-four miles, which was to 
be drawn by six horses, and to perform the journey 
from Glasgow to Edinburgh and back again in six 
days. Even so late as the middle of last century, it 
took a day and a half for the stage-coach to travel 
from Edinburgh to Glasgow, a journey which is now 
accomplished in four and a half or five hours. So late 
as 1763, there was but one stage-coach from Edin- 
burgh to London, and it set out only once a-month, 
taking from twelve to fourteen days to perform the 
journey! At present, notwithstanding the immense 
intercourse between the two cities by means of steam- 
packets, smacks, &c., six or seven coaches set out 
each day from the one for the other, performing the 
journey in from forty-five to forty-eight hours.”— 
Edinburgh paper. 


SINGULAR ANECDOTE OF GARRICK. 


One afternoon, when Garrick expected Dr Monsey 
to call on him, he desired the servant to conduct the 
Doctor into his bed-room. Garrick was announced 
for King Lear on that night, and when Monsey saw 
him in bed, he expressed his surprise, and asked him 
if the play was to be changed. Garrick was dressed, 
but had his nightcap on, and the quilt was drawn over 
him, to give him the appearance of being too ill to rise. 
Monsey expressed his surprise, as it was time for 
Garrick to be at the theatre to dress for King Lear. 
Garrick, in a languid and whining tone, told him that 
he was too much indisposed to perform himself, but 
that there was an actor named Marr, so like him in 
figure, face, and voice, and so admirable a mimic, that 
he had ventured to trust the part to him, and was 
sure that the audience would not perceive the differ- 
ence. Pretending to be worse, he requested Monsey 
to leave the room, that he might get a little sleep, but 
desired him to attend the Theatre, and let him know 
the result. As soon as the Doctor quitted the room, 
Garrick jumped out of bed, and hastened to the 
Theatre. Monsey attended the performance. Hav- 
ing left Garrick in bed, he was bewildered by the 
scene before him, sometimes doubting, and sometimes 
being astonished at the resemblance between Garrick 
and Marr. At length, finding that the audience were 
convinced of Garrick’s identity, Monsey began to 
suspect that a trick had been practised upon him, and 
hurried to Garrick’s house at the end of the play ; but 
Garrick had been too quick for him, and was found 
by Monsey in the same apparent state of illness. Some 
friends of Garrick who had been let into the secret, 
and were present at the performance, witnessed and 
enjoyed Monsey’s perplexity, who, when he discovered 
the deception, shared in the laugh at his own expense, 
determining, however, to retaliate on the first oppor- 
tunity.—Records of My Life, by the late John Taylor, 


CURIOUS CUSTOM IN SWEDEN. 


It is an almost universal custom in Sweden, at 
Christmas time, to expose a sheaf of unthrashed corn 
on a pole in the vicinity of their dwellings, for the poor 
sparrows and other birds which at this inclement 
period of the year must be in a state of starvation. 


< 


EUROPEAN SHEEP. 
Nearly every country in Europe has its own race 

of sheep. These, again, are subdivided into peculiar ~ 
varieties, arising from difference of climate, food, 
treatment, and intermixture. European sheep vary 
considerably in size and form; but the most impertant 
difference is in the quantity and quality of the wool, 
it being thin in some, dense in others, coarse or fine, 
more or less elastic, &c. &c. Of the German sheep 
there are the following varieties:—The Friesland, 
about three feet high and four in length, producing a 
coarse wool about four or five inches long. It yields 
two lambs in the year, is strong, and endures winter 
even in the open air. It is found in the marshes of 
Schleswick, near Husum, in Friesland, in the envi- 
rons of Bremen, in Holland, &c., and if put upon in- 
feripr pasture, soon degenerates, and becomes smaller. 
The Hyderstaedt, which is somewhat smaller, having 
long wool on the back, and very short hairs on the 
belly and thighs. The Suabian, also termed Zau- 
belschaaf, found in different parts of Suabia and Fran- 
conia. It is small, lambs twice yearly, and produces 
about two pounds of fine wool, like flock silk. It is 
soon affected by the wet. ‘The Heather sheep, also 
called Heidschnucke, one of the smallest kinds, found 
on the heath of Lunebourg, in the environs of Bre- 
men, and the Mark. It is commonly horned, with 
black face and legs, and has a lively, wild disposition. 
It is clipped twice a-year, yielding each time about a 
pound and a half of long, coarse wool. This method 
of twice clipping has been generally adopted in large 
flocks, amongst sheep bearing a secondary quality of 
wool. The Spiegelschafe, found in Mecklinburg, 
Franconia, &c., with a blue woolly ring round the 
eyes, may be considered a species of German sheep, 
produced by intermixture. The Polish sheep resem- 
bles the German sheep in size ¢nd wool. The Danish 
is distinguished by a smooth head, erect ears, and wild 
disposition. The wool is coarse, mingled with stiff 
hairs. The Norwegian is said to be a description of 
it, but improved by a cross with the English and 
Spanish. The Swedish, a cross breed of the Spanish, 
has lately been much improved. It had originally but 
little wool, and that of a coarse quality. The Belgian, 
Flemish, and Flanders sheep, are nearly five feet in 
length, and weigh about two cwt. They originally 
came from the Kast Indies, and are remarkable for 
fecundity, producing several lambs in the year. ‘The 
wool is middling. The Dutch sheep are a species 
of them. ‘The Hungarian sheep, like the Moldavian, 
have a very Jong, coarse, and inferior wool, and the 
flesh is very fat and unpalatable.—Newspaper. 


A NEGRO’S ANSWER. 


A planter in St Domingo was one day disposing of 
a horse to a neighbour, and being questioned by the 
purchaser regarding its qualities, among the rest, 
whether it kicked, the disposer replied it was the 
quietest beast imaginable. He had however, hardly 
used the expression when it flung up its heels to the 
danger of the bystanders. The purchaser being ir- 
ritated at the duplicity of the other, reproached him 
with his intended deception, when, to substantiate 
the peaceful character of the animal, he called one of 
his slaves, and demanded of him if he ever saw this 
fine animal kick before. ‘‘O, no me massa,” smartly 
answered the negro, “never saw him kick before— 
always saw him kick behind.” 


ADVANTAGE OF SNUFFING CANDLES. 


Count Rumford made various experiments to ascer- 
tain the relative expense of different inflammable sub- 
stances for the production of light, and the results 
were, that a good wax candle, properly snuffed, and 
burning with a clear bright flame, consumed 100 parts 
in weight ; a good tallow candle, burning under the 
same circumstances, consumed 1013; but a similar tal- 
low candle, burning very dim from the want of snuf- 
fing, consumed 229; so that the consumption of more 
than double the quantity of combustible matter yielded 
less light. This latter circumstance proves the ad- 
vantage of snuffing candles frequently, both as regards 
the quantity of light, and the economy of the prac- 
tice. 


Along with the present number of the Journal, may be purchased 
the second number of a monthly record of events, under the title 
of CHAMBERS’S HISTORICAL NEWSPAPER, price three halfpence. 
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Prick THREE HALFPENCE. 


WHERE IS MY TRUNK? 


‘Ir is well known in Scotland that the road from 


Edinburgh to Dundee, though only forty-three miles 
in extent, is rendered tedious and troublesome by the 
interposition of two arms of the sea, namely, the Firths 
of Forth and Tay, one of which is seven, and the other 
three miles across. Several rapid and well-conducted 
stage-coaches travel upon this road; but, from their 


frequent loading and unloading at the ferries, there 


is not only considerable delay to the travellers, but 
also rather more than the usual risk of damage and 
loss to their luggage. On one occasion it happened 
that the common chances against the safety of a tra- 
veller’s integuments were multiplied in a mysterious, 
but most amusing manner—as the following little nar- 
rative will show. 


The gentleman in question was an inside passenger 


-—a very tall man, which was so much the worse for 


him in that situation—and it appeared that his whole 
baggage consisted of a-single black trunk—one of 
medium size, and no way remarkable in appearance. 
On our leaving Edinburgh, this trunk had been dis- 
posed in the boot of the coach, amidst a great variety 
of other trunks, bundles, and carpet bags, belonging 
to the rest of the passengers. 

Having arrived at Newhaven, the luggage was 
brought forth from the coach, and disposed upon a 
barrow, in order that it might be taken down to the 
Just as 
the barrow was moving off, the tall gentleman said— 

“ Guard, have you got my trunk ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” answered the guard; “ you may be 
‘gure it’s there.” 

“ Not so sure of that,” quoth the gentleman ; 
“whereabouts is it ?” 


The guard poked into the barrow, and looked in 


vain among the numberless articles for the trunk. At 
length, after he had noozled about for two or three 
minutes through all the holes and corners of the mass 
of integuments, he drew out his head, like a terrier tired 
of earthing a badger, and seemed a little nonplussed. 

“ Why, here it is in the boot !” exclaimed the pas- 
senger, “snug at the bottom, where it might have 
remained, I suppose, for you, till safely returned to 
‘the coach-yard in Edinburgh.” 

The guard made an awkward apology, put the 


‘trunk upon the barrow, and away we all went to the 


steam-boat. 
Nothing further occurred till we were all standing 


beside the coach at Pettycur, ready to proceed on the 


principal terraqueous part of our journey through 
Fife. j 

Every thing seemed to have been stowed into the 
coach, and most of the passengers had taken their 
proper places, when the tall gentleman cried out— 

“ Guard, where is my trunk ?” 

“Yn the boot, sir,” answered the guard; “you 
may depend upon that.” 


“J have not seen it put in,” 


said the passenger, 


-“and I don’t believe it is there.” 


“Oh, sir,” said the guard, quite distressed, “there 
ean surely be no doubt about the trunk now.” 

“There! I declare—there!” cried the owner of 
the missing property; ‘my trunk is still lying down 
yonder upon the sands. Don’t you see it? The 
sea, I declare, is just about reaching it. What a 
careless set of porters! I protest I never was so 
treated on any journey before.” 

The trunk was instantly rescued from its somewhat 
perilous situation, and, all having been at length put 
to rights, we went on our way to Cupar. 

Here the coach stops a few minutes at the inn, and 


there is generally a partial discharge of passengers. 
As some individuals, on the present occasion, had to 
leave the coach, there was a slight discomposure of 
the luggage, and various trunks and bundles were 
presently seen departing on the backs of porters, after 
the gentlemen to whom they belonged. After all 
seemed to have been again put to rights, the tall gen- 
tleman made his wonted inquiry respecting his trunk. 

“ The trunk, sir,’ said the guard, rather pettishly, 
“is in the boot.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” said its owner, who in the mean 
time had been peering about. “‘ There it lies in the 
lobby of the inn !” 

The guard now began to think that this trunk was 
in some way bewitched, and possessed a power, unen- 
joyed by other earthly trunks, of removing itself or 
staying behind, according to its own good pleasure. 

“ The Lord have a care o’ us !” cried the astonished 
custodier of baggage, who, to do him justice, seemed 
an exceedingly sober and attentive person. ‘“‘ The 
Lord have a care o’ us, sir! That trunk’s no canny.”* 

“Tt’s canny enough, you fool,” said the gentleman 
sharply; ‘‘ but only you don’t pay proper attention 
to it.” 

The fact was, that the trunk had been taken out 
of the coach and placed in the lobby, in order to allow 
of certain other articles being got at which lay be- 
neath. It was now once more stowed away, and we 
set forward upon the remaining part of our journey, 
hoping that there would be no more disturbance about 
this pestilent member of the community of trunks. 
All was right till we came to the lonely inn of St 
Michael’s, where aside road turns off to St Andrew’s, 
and where it happened that a passenger had to leave 
us to walk to that seat of learning, a servant having 
been in waiting to carry his luggage. 

The tall gentleman, hearing a bustle about the boot, 
projected his immensely long slender body through 
the coach window, in order, like the lady in the fairy 
tale, to see what he could see. 


“¢ Hollo, fellow !’* cried he to the servant following | 


the gentleman down the St Andrew’s road; “‘is not 
that my trunk ? Come back, if you please, and let 
me inspect it.” ; 

“ The trunk, sir,” interposed the guard, in a sen- 
tentious manner, “is that gemman’s trunk, and not 
yours : yours is in the boot.” 

“We'll make sure of that, Mr Guard, if you please. 
Come back, my good fellow, and let me see the trunk 
you have got with you.” 

The trunk was accordingly brought back, and, to 
the confusion of the guard, who had thought himself 
fairly infallible for this time, it was the tall man’s 
property, as clear as brass nails could make it. 

The trunk was now the universal subject of talk, 
both inside and outside, and every body said he 
would be surprised if it got to its journey’s end in 
safety. All agreed that it manifested a most extra- 
ordinary disposition to be lost, stolen, or strayed, but 
yet every one thought that there was a kind of special 


‘providence about it, which kept it on the right road 


after all; and, therefore, it became a fair subject of 
debate whether the chances against, or the chances for, 
were likely to prevail. 

Before we arrived at Newport, where we had to go 
on board the ferry steam-boat for Dundee, the con- 
versation had gone into other channels, and, each 
being engaged about his own concerns, no one thought 
any more about the trunk, till just as the barrow was 


* Not innocent—a phrase applied by the common people in 
Seotland to any thing which they suppose invested with super- 
natural powers of a noxious kind. ; 


descending along the pier, the eternal long man cried 
out— 

“ Guard, have you got my trunk ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” cried the guard very promptly, “ I’ve 
taken care of it now. There it is on the top of all.” 

“It’s no such thing,” cried a gentleman who had 
come into the coach at Cupar; “that’s my trunk.” 

Every body then looked about for the enchanted 
trunk ; the guard ran back, and once more searched 
the boot, which he knew to have been searched to the 
bottom before; and the tall gentleman gazed over 
land, water, and sky, in quest of his precious en- 
cumbrance. 

“Well, guard,” cried he at length, “what a pretty 
fellow you are! There, don’t you see?—there’s my 
trunk thrust into the shed, like a piece of lumber !” 

And so it really was. At the head of the pier at 
Newport, there is a shed with seats within, where 
people wait for the ferry-boats ; and there, perdu be- 
neath a form, lay the enchanted trunk, having been 
so disposed, in the bustle of unloading, by means 
which nobody could pretend to understand. The 
guard, with a half-frightened look, approached the 
awful object, and soon placed it with the other things 
on board the ferry-boat. 

On our landing at Dundee pier, the proprietor of 
the trunk saw so well after it himself, that it was evi- 
dent no accident was for this time to be expected. 
However, it appeared that this was only a lull to our | 
attention. The tall gentleman was to go on to Aber- 
deen by a coach then just about to start from Mer- 
chant’s Inn; while I, for my part, was to proceed by 
another coach, which was about to proceed from the 
same place to Perth. A great bustle took place in 
the narrow street at the inn door, and some of my 
late fellow travellers were getting into the one coach, 
and some into the other. The Aberdeen coach was 
soonest prepared to start, and, just as the guard cried 
“all’s right,” the long figure devolved from the win- 
dow, and said, in an anxious tone of voice— 

“ Guard, have you got my trunk ?” 

“ Your trunk, sir!” cried the man; “ what likeis 
your trunk ?—we have nothing here but bags and 
baskets.” 

*¢ Heaven preserve me!” exclaimed the unfortu- 
nate gentleman, and burst out of the coach. 

It immediately appeared that the trunk had been 
deposited by mistake in the Perth, instead of the 
Aberdeen coach; and unless the owner had spoken, 
it would have been, in less than an hour, half way up 
the Carse of Gowrie. A transfer was immediately 
made, to the no small amusement of myself and one 
or two other persons in both coaches who had wit- 
nessed its previous mis-adventures on the road through 
Fife. Seeing a friend on the Aberdeen vehicle, I took 
an opportunity of privately requesting that he would, 
on arriving at his destination, send me an account by 
post of all the further mistakes and dangers which 
were sure to befall the trunk in the course of the 
journey. To this he agreed, and, about a week after, 
I received the following letter :— 


« DEAR , 

“ All went well with myself, my fellow travellers, 
and THE TruNK, till we had got a few miles on this 
side of Stonehayen, when, just as we were passing 
one of the boggiest parts of the whole of that boggy 
road, an unfortunate lurch threw us over upon one 
side, and the exterior passengers, along with several 
heavy articles of luggage, were all projected several 
yards of into the morass. As the place was rather 
soft, nobody was much hurt; but, after every thing 
had again been put to rights, the tall man put some 


his usual manner, and asked the guard if he was sure 
the trunk was safe in the boot. 

“¢QOh, Lord, sir!’ cried the guard, as if a des- 
perate idea had at that moment rushed into his mind, 
‘the trunk was on the top. Has nobody seen it lying 
about any where ?” , 

“¢ ¢Tfit be a trunk ye’re looking after,’ cried a rus- 
tic, very coolly, ‘I saw it sink into that well-ee* a 
quarter of an hour syne.’ 

*¢<Good God!’ exclaimed the distracted owner, 
‘my trunk is gone for ever. Ohmy poor dear trunk! 
— where is the place—show me where it disappeared.’ 

“ The place being pointed out, he rushed madly up 
to it, and seemed as tf he would have plunged into the 
watery profound to search for his lost property, or 
die in the attempt. Leing informed that the bogs in 
this part of the country were perfectly bottomless, he 
soon saw how vain every endeavour of that kind 
would be; and so he was with difficulty induced to 
resume his place in the coach, loudly threatening, 
however, to make the proprietors of the vehicle pay 
sweetly for his loss. 

“ What was in the trunk, [ have not been able to 
learn. Perhaps the title-deeds of an estate were among 
the contents: perhaps it was only filled with bricks 
and rags, in order to impose upon the innkeepers. In 
all likelihood, the mysterious object is still descending 
and descending, like theangel’s hatchet in Rabbinical 
stoty, down the groundless abyss; in which case its 
contents will not probably be revealed till a great many 
things of more importance and equal mystery are made 
plain.” 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON HISTORY. 
THE GREEKS. 

Tux north-eastern part of the Mediterranean is di- 
vided into two large bays or gulfs, which run far up 
into the European continent; that towards the west 
being called the Adriatic, and the other the Egean 
Sea. The peninsula, or tongue of Jand which lies 
between the two, is the original country of the Greeks : 
colonies of the same nation have, from times beyond 
the reach of history, occupied the whole coasts and 
islands of both these gulfs, from Sicily almost to Cyprus ; 
but the parent states of the middle peninsula are those 
to which the Grecian name is indebted for all its 
splendour ; and it is this country only which is pro- 
perly called Greece. 

From the situation of the Greeks in a region whose 
bays, headlands, and islands present a great extent of 
s¢a-coast, habits of adventure and mutual intercourse 
were produced among them in the earliest times, which 
had the greatest influence in cherishing a national 
activity of character, and making each community 
eager to rival the prosperity of the others. The peo- 
ple were early accustomed to make voyages, sometimes 
for traffic, sometimes for war, betwixt the opposite 
coast of their gulfs, guiding themselves by the stars 
from island to island ; and a curious proof both of their 
adventurous spirit, and of the difficulties they encoun- 
tered in their attempts at navigation, is afforded by 
the tradition which exists in some old poems concern- 
ing one of these isles called Delos, a huge pile of lime- 
stone rock, which was frequently used as a sea mark in 
the Egean: this island is said once to have floated 
about on the waves, and only to have been fixed in 
its place at last by Jupiter driving a stake through its 
centre. In the present age we can understand by 
this poetical flight that the Greek canoe-men some- 
times lost their reckoning, and fell in with the island 
where they did not expect it, or, as happened once to 
amore scientific mariner with regard to St Helena, 
sailed over the ground where they reckoned on finding 
it, and declared that it had shifted from its place. 

The early period of Grecian history has been made 
famous by Homer, a celebrated poet of that nation, 
whose works are still read and admired. The picture 
there given of the manners of the people at this time, 
affords but little promise of the elegance or philosophy 
of the ages that followed. The country was divided 
among a number of petty chieftains, whose incessant 
raids upon one another distracted the people, and 
maintained among them habits of idleness and mutual 
plunder, instead of the regular pursuits which after- 
wards made them powerful and celebrated. The names 
of some of these tyrants have been handed down for 
execration by the poets ; while others of a better kind, 
who stood forward to oppose them, are enshrined, on 
the same authority, as heroes and demi-gods ; among 
the latter are Theseus, Castor and Pollux, and Her- 
cules. The religion of the Greeks consisted at this 
time in the worship of a set of imaginary beings digni- 
fied with the name of gods, but who fought, squabbled, 
made love, and cheated each other like the Greeks 
themselves ; and who, indeed, seem to have differed 
from them in no respect, except that they were not 
subject to death, or to work for subsistence. The 
same legends were circulated concerning them in later 
periods, but were then chiefly taken up, like our fairy 
tales, as good subjects for poetry, and were believed 
only by the common people, who, in all countries, even 
while partaking of the comforts of civilization, have 
unhappily too little share in its knowledge. With 
regard to the progress of the Greeks at this time in 
other matters, we see, from the same poems, that any 
acquaintance which they had with the mechanical 


* The orifice of a Ceep pool in a morass is so called in Scotland. 
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arts was like the skill of the savage in making his 
boat or his hatchet, chiefly valued for its usefulness 
in war. Strength, swiftness, or dexterity in the use 
of weapons, were reckoned the only manly qualities 
among the young; and the leading of an expedition, 
or arranging an ambuseade, gave the chief title to wis- 
dom in advanced life: like the savages of our own 
times, they only copied such of the arts of civilized life 
from the stangers who came among them, as were 
useful for carrying into effect their own projects. 
They had early learned, from Cadmus and Danaus, 
adventurers of Phenicia and Egypt, the art of working 
the metals, which was made instantly available for 
war. ‘Ihe same persons had also brought with them 
a knowledge of the alphabet ; but this piece of infor- 
mation seems to have lain dormant, or known only te 
a few for many centuries; it is not doubtful+that 
Homer himself was unacquainted with it. Some idea 
of the motions of the stars, and other elements of 
science, they seem to have gradually learned from 
persons of the same countries, as they became useful 
to them ; and the fertility of many parts of Greece led 
them also to an early acquaintance with agriculture, 
on which Hesiod, an author to whom, like Homer, 
writing was perhaps unknown, has left a poem. From 
this work, it appears that the Greek farmers of his 
day paid nearly as much attention to lucky and un- 
lucky days as to the state of the weather; a circum- 
stance which says more for the steadiness of the cli- 
mate than the industry of the people. The simpler 
labours of agriculture seem to have been understood ; 
but it is not to be supposed that many improvements 
could originate in a country where, as we are,told by 
one of these historians, the most barren district (At- 
tica) became at last the mast thriving, because the 
others were continually plundered on account of\their 
fertility. \ 

Such is a picture of the state of Greece in its early 
ages, a period which the poems of Homer have made 
as interesting as those in which the knowledge and 
real superiority of the country gave it an actual title 
to fame. A long period intervenes from the war of 
Troy (which was the subject of his work), 1184 
years before Christ, till the Persian war, 700 years 
later, during all which time the Greeks continued to 
improve, and to acquire habits of civilization ; so 
that, in the next writer who describes them (Herodo- 
tus), we find thema very different people indeed from 
that depicted by the poets. \ Their governments had 
now been changed from turbulent chieftainships to 
orderly magistracies ; most of the states had begun to 
see the advantage of protecting those of the people 
who were making profit by the ordinary occupations 
of peace; much riches had been acquired by trade ; 
and some of the states had foreign colonies subject to 
them. Those districts which were most celebrated in 
the heroic times (as Thessaly), and which still retained 
the same habits, had fallen into the rear ; while others, 
such as Athens, that were hardly known in the early 
period, had now, by their industry and better form of 
government, begun to take the lead in every national 
affair. As a proof both of the wealth of the country, 
and of its increasing taste for the arts, it is mentioned 
that there were in the different-temples a hundred 
ivory statues of the gods, all larger than life, and 
many of them covered with gold. The treasures of 
one temple alone, that of Delphi, were reckoned equal 
to a year’s revenue of the Persian empire. Public 
games were celebrated yearly in different parts of the 
country, which were also attended as great annual 
fairs, and drew together vast numbers of people. The 
games were contests in wrestling, leaping, running, 
horse-racing, and chariot-racing, and trials of merit 
in literature and the fine arts. They afforded thus 
equal interest to ail classes of the community, and 
were the means both of keeping up among the young 
a useful bodily training, and of diffusing a thirst for 
knowledge. The first and most interesting history 
of Greece that ever was written, was read (after 
this period, however) at the games called Olympian, 
by its anthor Herodotus, and the venerable historian 
was listened to there by thousands of his countrymen, 
who learned, by this means, both to emulate the deeds 
of their ancestors, and to feel the value of the learning 
which preserved their memory. 

Such was the state in which we find Greece at the 
time of the Persian invasion,, about 500 years before 
Christ. The Persian king sent three successive 
armies against it, and came himself in command of 
the last, which consisted of more than a million of 
men. All his efforts were discomfited by the bravery 
of a handful of patriots, fighting in defence of their 
national independence ; and the vain tyrant was 
obliged to make his escape in shame and confusion, 
leaving the bones of his army strewed over the coun- 
tries through which he had led them, 

Greece was now left secure from foreign enemies 
(before Christ 470 years), and a splendid period fol- 
lowed, which is adorned by some of the greatest names 
in history. The different Grecian communities ar- 
rived at a pitch of wealth and influence which, in 
such small states—for none of them was larger thana 
middling county—appears extraordinary. Athens, 
which had a territory only about 40 miles long by 30 
broad, brought under her dominion great part of the 
coasts and islands of the Egean Sea, and added to her 
wealth daily by the trade and revenue of many opu- 
lent cities. A new harbour was made for the pro- 
tection of her shipping, and the road to it from the 


city was formed by walls five miles long, on which | 


two chariots could pass abreast, and whic 
of the largest stones fixed together with 
Many public edifices were erected, whose 
tinue to be the admifation of ages for the 
; while the s 


seums of Europe. The p 
flourished in Athens durin 
attract the admiration and 
and the high qualities of then 
—at the distance of twenty-two cen 
areward sufficient for learning the lang 
though it has long ceased tobe spoke 
barbarous people.. Of the. philosophe 
morals, Socrates, though he eft no w of | 
own, deserves the highest place, for the practical 
nevolence and good sense of his doctrines, ant 
patient forbearance under persecution # in bi 
which respects he acted as if he had a 
guided by the example of our Saviour. 
the first, and almost the only heathe 
who taught, without reference to poet 
doctrine of the soul’s immortality. Diff 
of philosophy were established in Athens, a 
attained high celebrity from the talents ofa it 
ers, and the curiosity of an opulent and)iim 
people. It deserves to be mentioned, as a.rema) 
trait of Athenian manners, that a public \theatre 
which the plays of their grea{ dramatists were” 
formed, was maintained in the city, to’ whic 
whole people had access free of expense—the es 
ment being maintained out of the revenues of thi 
pendent towns. i oii 

Sparta, the next considerable state in Greece, was, 
in every thing, the reverse of Athens. There ismot 
a single Spartan writer or philosopher ; not a stine 
remains of her public buildings ; and her people enl- 
tivated no amusements but those which tended to fit 
them for war. ‘The state of society here was highly 
artificial, the people properly named Spartans being 
comparatively few, and the rest consisting of slaves 
called Helots, who did all kinds of labour and drud- 
gery. The Spartans were excellent soldiers, having 
performed prodigies of valour in the Persian war, 
and long contested the supremacy of Greece with 
Athens, which at one time they completely humbled. 
But their country only retained its consideration 
while it could do so by force; whereas the learning 
and arts of Athens rendered her respected even when 
she could not defend her own walls. 

Of the other cities of Greece, Delphi was celebrated 


_for its mysterious oracle of Apollo, and for being the seat 


of all that kind of learning which related to the wor- 
ship and history of the gods. Elis was famous as the 
site of the Olympian games, and possessed a temple 
whose magnificence, in days when less money is ex- 
pended on temples, almost surpasses belief. Its statue 
of Jupiter is said to have been 60 feet high, of gold 
and ivory, the later material heing then almost as 
precious as gold. Many of its decorations were also 
of gold; and the sculpture in all was of the highest 
character. The front of the temple presented a 
splendid marble colonnade, 68 feet high and 230 long, 
all points of which were adorned with the most ela- 
borate sculpture, or with statues of the divinities. 

After the Persian war, though the country was not 
disturbed by foreign enemies, the several states ha- 
rassed one another with continual hostility. Firs, 
Athens (before Christ 405 years), and then Sparta 
(before Christ 371 years), were brought to the very 
brink of destruction, by quarrels which spread the 
misery of war through all the states and colonies of 
Greece. The jealousies of the several states, though 
they promoted a kind of useful émulation among their 
citizens, had the effect of retarding the general pro- 
sperity, by keeping up a continual civil war. Some 
of the greatest of the Grecian generals, such as Epa- 
minondas, are only famous for victories gained over a 
different clan of their own countrymen. 

The next great epoch in the history of Greece (be- 
fore Christ 360 years) begins with the reign of Philip 
of Macedon, the most northern of the Grecian coun- 
tries. This prince, by artifice, bribery, and by his 
talents as a general, thwarted all the councils of the — 
independent states, took advantage of their divisions, 
defeated their armies, and, finally, reduced them to 
a state of dependence on his own power. After his 
time, the boasted liberties of Greece existed only in 
name, or by the toleration of his successors. But the 
country seems to have lost little happiness by the loss 
of its ill-regulated independence. His son, Alexander 
the Great (herore Christ 330 years), carried a conquer- 
ing army to the centre of India; and under his com- 
mand the valour and discipline of the Greeks, which 
had long been wasted in quarrels among themselves, 
were employed in rendering the name of their country 
respected over the whole eastern world, Their arms 
and regular order seem to have made an impression 
on the ignorant orientals, like that which the gun- 
powder of the Spaniards produced on the natives of 
America. And out of the fragments of his empire, his 
generals were able to form for themselves three great 
kingdoms, which endured for several centuries. His 
conquests, which were the conquests of Greeks, had 
a more beneficial effect than those which had yet been 
made by any other power; for, as Greece was far 
advanced in civilization, and had both cultivated lite- 
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rature and the elegant arts, the influence of the con- 
querors rendered the pursuit of these both creditable 
and easy, where otherwise they were despised, and, 
perhaps, unattainable. European knowledge was 
thus naturalized, both in Asia and Africa; and those 
arts, which had during many centuries been growing 
slowly to maturity in the little peninsula of Greece, 
were diffused, with sudden splendour, over a great 
part of the east. It is to the conquests of Alexander, 
‘and the thirst for knowledge which they diffused, 
that we owe the first translation of the Bible; and the 
splendid ruins of Palmyra, Petra, and other de- 
serted cities, which were raised in those eastern coun- 
tries to which Grecian knowledge had penetrated, 
still show the powerful effects which the influence of 
that people produced through the means of Alex- 
ander’s conquests. 
_ After this period the Greeks continued for a time 
subject to the kings of Macedon, sometimes struggling 
bravely against their dominion, but never able alto- 
gether to throw it off. About 200 years before Christ, 
the Romans took occasion to interfere in their national 
affairs; and after a gallant but ineffectual struggle, 
the country became a province of that empire, and 


_ thenceforth took no part in the affairs of the world, 


except under its guidance. 

_ But though her independence was destroyed, the 
influence of the superior knowledge and civilization 
of Greece became now more powerful than ever. The 
Romans, though they were rude and ignorant in com- 
parison with the people whom they had conquered,, 
had still a kind of blind respect for the knowledge in 
which they excelled; and as a proof both of the fame 
of Greece and the ignorance of Rome, itis mentioned 
that the Roman general who took Corinth seized se- 
yeral pictures, which were prized as the highest 
works of Grecian art, and in order to secure their 
safe transport to Italy, told the persons who were 


_ sent in charge of them, that if they damaged one, 


they should be obliged to produce another as good. 
As Greece had formerly sent her knowledge and arts 


~ over the east by the arms of one of her own kings, 


‘she now diffused them through the western world un- 
der the protection of Rome. Athens, which was the 
emporium of Grecian learning and elegance, became 
‘the resort of all who were ambitious of excelling ei- 
ther in knowledge or the arts ; statesmen went thither 
to improve themselves in eloquence; philosophers to 
learn the tenets of the sages of Greece; and artists to 
study models of excellence in building, statuary, or 
painting: natives of Greece were also found in all 
parts of the world, gaining an honourable subsistence 
by the superior knowledge of their country. That 
country, in the meantime, was less disturbed by in- 
testine feuds than formerly, but was not exempt from 
the usual fate of conquests, being subject to the con- 
tinual extortions of governors and lieutenants, who 
made the conquered provinces the means of repairing 
fortunes which had been broken by flattering the ca- 
prices of the populace at home. . 

Greece has passed through many stages of fortune 
since the days of her celebrity. It has been the sin- 
gular fortune of the country to give rulers to many 
powerful kingdoms, and to impose her language and 
manners upon one of the largest empires of the world 
—the Greek empire of Constantinople—while the na- 
tive region of all this influence remained an unno- 
ticed and dependent province. Greece herself has in 
later times been repeatedly the theatre of action for 
contending armies, and, amid the quarrels of the great 
powers by whom she has been surrounded, has sel- 
dom had her fate at her own disposal. The period of 
her independence, during which all those great deeds 
were performed which have attracted the attention of 
the world, may be reckoned from the era of the first 
Persian war to the conquest of Macedon, the last in- 
dependent Greek state, by the Romans. This period 
reached from 490 to 190 years before Christ, and thus 
includes only 300 years. It is not therefore from the 
duration or the extent of her political power, that her 
fame arises. Even the patriotism of her soldiers, and 


the heroism of Thermopyle and Marathon, have been 


emulated elsewhere, without attracting much regard ; 
and we must therefore conclude that it is chiefly from 
the superiority of her poets, philosophers, historians, 
and artists, that she has gained such an empire over the 
‘minds of men. It was not from the warlike qualities 
‘of the Greeks, but from the manner in which they 
improved their intervals of peace, that their fame 
-arose. Even in their late wars, the modern people 
of the country could emulate all the martial virtues 
‘of their ancestors, and performed many actions which 
were worthy of the best days of Sparta; but they 
‘knew not how to unite for any of the useful purposes 
oi peace. The fiercest savages may be easily trained 
_to the blind discipline of war, and if they have indeed 
only a few well-informed men to command them, they 
make the best soldiers; but it requires higher quali- 
ties in a people to turn a time of peace to advantage. 
It was this in which the ancient Greeks excelled, and 
it is the want of this which now marks out their de- 
scendants as a semi-barbarous people. 

Greece has been long under the power of the 
Turks, a people themselves careless of improvement, 
and, therefore, bent on crushing it in all who are sub- 
ject to them, All the natural capabilities of the 
country remain; its sunny hills and rich vallies, its 
magnificent bays and long fertile line of sea-coast, are 
still the same; but the spirit which animated the 
whole has been dormant for many centuries. A small 


part of the Grecian country, consisting of the south- 
ern angle of the peninsula, has been lately declared 
independent, and is to have a king from one of the 
royal families of Europe ; but it will take many years 
to restore proper feeling and national union to tribes 
who have been either slaves or rebels for many cen- 
turies. 


HIGHWAYMEN AND HOUSEBREAKERS. 
ONE of the most remarkable exemplifications of the 
changes in society within these few years, is found in 
the character of the crimes which are now committed 
in comparison with those prevalent half a century 
ago. There was a time, and it is not long since, 
when no man might securely travel, singly or in com- 
pany, without fire-arms. Every horseman who ap- 
peared on the horizon was suspected to be a Golden 
Farmer or a Sixteen-stringed Jack ; and every pedes- 
trian you met, especially if the unfortunate wight 
carried a stick, which was, of course, considered to be 
a bludgeon, was looked upon as a footpad, and you 
prepared either to resist, or “stand and deliver,” as 
suited your taste. Now all this is changed; paper 
money, stage coaches, and the police officer, have out- 
witted these heroes of the road, and you may travel 
any thoroughfare in Britain without having your 
journey signalized with an adventure of the least 
moment. An excellent paper, on the subject of crimes 
and criminals, has just appeared. in that successful 
periodical, Fraser's Magazine, the writer of which 


appears fully aware of the alteration in the nature of 


crime we here allude to. ‘“‘ Highway robbery (says 
he), according to the usual acceptation of the term, is 
now an unknown crime, Haynes, of Hounslow Heath 
memory, being the last of those termed highwaymen. 
It is now only committed by occasional desperate men, 
and generally in the suburbs of the metropolis, or in 
a crowd, where a gang of persons sometimes surround 
the person, robbing the party in the face of all the 
standers-by. Nothing but the vigilance of the police 
can cope with those characters, as the recklessness 
and desperate state of the thief at the time, arising 
from want of money, places the offence out of the 
pale of all precautionary measures ; and it may be 
relied on, that the generality of thieves have even an 
abhorrence of any violence committed on the person. 
They have a very unfavouraole opinion of any of the 
fraternity who cannot carry on the business with- 
out it. 

“T had an opportunity of seeing a remarkable in- 
stance of this last year. An Irish itinerating tinker 
knocked a captain of a vessel down in the neighbour- 
hood of the London Docks, in a most brutal manner, 
in the dark, and robbed him of his money. When 
the fellow was committed to Newgate, he applied to 
me to make out his brief. From the desperate nature 
of his offence, I at first declined duing it, knowing he 
must suffer; but the man urged me so much that at 
last I consented, he saying, ‘if I am found guilty, 
I know I am as dead as Henry the Highth, and shall 
not blame you.’ There were in the same yard where 
he was before his trial, nearly a hundred prisoners, 
one half of whom were transports, but not one of 
them would associate with him, in consequence of the 
nature of his offence; and when I went to take his 
instructions for making out his brief, they all called 
out for me not to do it, and I got some insults for 
having undertaken it. They afterwards led the man 
such a life, that he appeared to be relieved when he 
was condemned and sent to the cell: From this it 
may be seen that, as Lord Byron writes, ‘none are 
all evil.’ 

On the morning of this man’s execution, not a 
word of commiseration for him, or reproach on the 
practice of hanging, was uttered, by one hundred and 
twenty men who followed crime as a trade. On the 
contrary, they all, nemine contradicente, said he de- 
served his fate. 

The explanation of this is, that the character and 
feelings of the public thief, as of all other classes of 
society, have undergone a visible and marked change 
within the last thirty years. Whether it has been 
for the better is another question. Formerly the 
heroes of their party were fellows conspicuous and 
famed for open and daring acts of plunder, in whom 
the whole body had a pride, and whom they all felt 
ambitious to imitate, failing only to do so from lack 
of the same quantum of courage. The more desperate 
and numerous the instances of robbery, the more were 
the parties lauded and admired. It was then the 
fashion among these men to boast of their conduct 
under punishment. In those times there must be no 
snivelling, no ’peaching, no contrition ; and the male- 
factor must die bravely to entitle himself to fame. 
The Turpins and Jerry Abershaws of the day were 
the objects of their admiration ; such men as, on the 
road to execution, would stop and drink gin, offering 
libations to the success of all highwaymen, and, when 
on the gallows, kick off their shoes, swearing with an 
oath they “always said they would never die with 
them on;” or, like Despard, who, when.brought out 
for execution, remarked to the executioner that it 
was a fine morning, and wondered what sort of 
weather in the other country, adding, ‘‘ but never 
mind, I shall soon know all about it.”) All this kind 
of heroism has subsided, and their leaders now are 
men rendered famous for scheming, subtlety, and 
astuteness. Formerly, the passport to enrolment un- 
der their banners was a name for boldness and mon- 


strous acts of outrage; now a certificate must be 
brought of the man never having committed an in- 
discreet act in his calling, and that the party “is up 
to all the moves on the board, and knows something.” 

“« Although not the largest body of offenders (con- 
tinues this clever writer), the housebreakers are yet 
a numerous and a formidable party, and a greater 
proportion of them have eluded the vigilance of the 
law than any other species of criminal. None of the 
gangs under the heads of crime as stated above, con- 
fine their operations wholly to the metropolis. Lon- 
don is the head-quarters of the regular and practised 
delinquent—it is the centre to which they all gravi- 
tate, and whence they again diverge into the country 
to commit crime; many of them taking journeys as re- 
gularly as any mercantile house of business in the city 
of London. There is a gang of pickpockets who start 
regularly every spring to make the circuit of all the 
race-courses, cattle fairs, and other places of public 
resort, returning as the season closes to winter busi- 
ness in town. The housebreaker travels at all seasons, 
but his journeys are direct, for the accomplishment of 
some one specific object of robbery. Sometimes it is 
a put-up affair ; that is, notice has been given them 
by some one on the premises intended to be robbed, 
or by an agent residing near the spot, of an opportu- 
nity to commit a robbery. When an intimation of 
this kind is given, hands are forthwith sent down with 
a vehicle, to accomplish the speedy removal of the 
property to town. Some of the parties are always in 
the country on the adventure and look-out for busi- 
ness. When the burglary is accomplished, one of the 
party drives with all possible speed to town, where 
the goods are either carried direct to a buyer, or de- 
posited in a house kept for the purpose by one of their 
confederates, who takes no part in the business other- 
wise than keeping the premises for the reception of 
property, and making a respectable show of carrying 
on some kind of trade. As he is never seen in any 
transaction of actual robbery, they conceive no suspi- 
cion can ever be attached to him. Their wariness on 
this head is carried to an extreme. None of the ope- 
rative burglars are ever allowed to go. to the house, 
save for the purpose of depositing the goods when first 
stolen ; and some of them are even deceived in this, 
as the property is sometimes, on its arrival in town, 
left at one place, and subsequently removed by the 
master-men to the depét. Some of them are so wealthy 
as to be enabled to keep their goods for years, and 
thus avoid any risk of immediate sale. 


Many of these house robberies are through servant 
girls, who very simply give admittance to men of loose 
character, under the idea of courtship; and thus the 
localities of the premises and the habits of the family 
become known to the gang. Hundreds of burglaries 
are through sweeps, who, as they go occasionally into 
every room in the house, can give the necessary in- 
formation. I can name several boys, now in custody, 
who have been actors in some of the most complicated 
schemes of burglary—one in particular, who began 
his career by robbing a gentleman in Mark Lane of 
plate to a considerable amount; and as it shows one 
method of committing a robbery, I will relate how it 
was accomplished. The boy was under sentence of 
death when I got the history of his life from him, he 
having been nine years in the successful commission 
of crime. Whilst in custody, his constant theme of re- 
gret was, that he had left the parties in whose serviceshe .. 
had been so long and so securely employed, to join some 
of his own age, embarking in business for themselves, 
by which he was taken up. He was an orphan, and 
had been brought up in the poor-house, where he was 
apprenticed to a sweep in the city. He was a remark- 
ably sharp boy, which no doubt was noticed by those 
who are always on the look-out for agents to aid them 
in their schemes. He was met one morning early, 
with the soot-bag on his back, by a man who pre- 
tended to be his uncle, and who gave him a half- 
crown, piece, making another appointment for a 
meeting ; the result of which was, that before he had 
served sixteen months of his time, he had given infor- 
mation by which fifteen robberies had been commit- 
ted. He of course had been paid for his services, 
which soon made him disgusted with the sooty busi- 
ness ; and he made an arrangement with the man who 
drew him into crime, to leave his master’s service, 
and to commit with him a robbery on their own pri- 
vate account before he left. ‘The house fixed on was 
the one above alluded to in Mark Lane. The pre- 
mises had before been surveyed, and deemed impreg- 
nable; that is to say, they were considered too well 
guarded to be robbed without detection. They, how- 
ever, got possession of the plate in the following man- 
ner :—-The boy was a favourite with the cook of the 
house, ‘and she would have no other to sweep her 
kitchen chimney, a matter of business which was 
performed the last Saturday in the month. It was 
concerted between the man and the boy that the for- 
mer should dress himself in. the character of a sweep, 
and accompany the latter as his overlooker or assis- 
tant. | Phe real sweep overlooker, of course, must be 
kept out of the'way ; and here lay all the difficulty. 
It cost the boy (to use his own expression) six months’ 
longer punishment as a sweep, and the man six ap- 
pearances, at an early hour of the morning, in the 
same character, before the object could be carried, 


namely, to get rid of the real sweep. At length, one 


Saturday, by pretending to forget the job until all the 
men were gone out upon other work, the boy, affect- 
ing suddenly to recollect it, persuaded the master to 
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let him go alone, saying he himself could perform the 
duty. It was five o’clock in the morning when he 
and the disguised robber reached the house ; the cook 
opened the door, having nothing on save a blanket 
thrown over her shoulders. The arch young rogue 
said, ‘it’s only me and Harry;, it’s a very cold 
morning ; if you like to go to bed again, cookey, we 
will do it well, and leave all clean, and shut the door 
fast after us.’ She went to bed, and they went to 
the plate depository, which had been well noted 
oftimes before. They put the whole of its contents 
into the soot-bag, and fearlessly walked through the 
streets with it on their backs. The boy, a few hours 
afterwards, was so metamorphosed, being dressed in 
the smartest manner, with cane in hand and fifty 
pounds in his pocket, that he walked the streets in 
full confidence that not even his master or his fellow 
apprentices would know him.” 


ELEMENTS OF HEALTH. 


Sounp health of body, which, next to an unburdened 
conscience, forms the greatest of earthly blessings, is 
defined to be that condition of the living body, when 
all its various functions are performed without either 
pain or any physical impediment. If we view the 
animal machine, we find it to be composed of a bony 
skeleton, upon which the whole of the locomotive or- 
gans are sustained ; and in the cavities, formed by the 
bones, the vital softer parts are preserved, and pro- 
tected from external injury; so also are the organs 
of sense, together with a variety of others, which are 
destined to perform certain important offices or func- 
tions. Now, these functions are absolutely necessary 
to animal existence, and, consequently, physiologists 
have given them the name of vital functions. If, 
therefore, any circumstance occurs which tends to 
their interruption or cessation, the life of the indi- 
vidual becomes endangered, and death is necessarily 
the result. The vital functions are, the circulation 
of the blood, the office of respiration or breathing, to- 
gether with that irritability connected with the brain 
and the nervous system. If the human body only 
possessed these powers, this machine, the chéf @’euvre 
of the Almighty’s works, would soon perish, inasmuch 
as the solid parts of the system would be materially 
injured by the constant exercise of these functions ; 
they would be worn down, and its fluids dispelled 
from the incessant motion, or they would be cor- 
vupted spontaneously. But the Omnipotent Creator 
has constructed organs possessed with the power of 
repairing its yarious losses, and of counteracting its 
tendency to immediate death or destruction. These 
organs and their powers are denominated the natural 
Junctions, in contradistinction to the former which we 
have mentioned ; they are the functions of digestion, 
nutrition, and secretion, and to which may be added 
that of discharge or excretion. These organs are 
constituted for the reception of food and drink, to- 
gether with a series of vessels which extract the nu- 
tritious portions of the aliment, and conyey it into 
the system through the medium of the blood-vessels 
(i. e. the subclavian vein, which lies under the left 
clavicle or collar-bone) ; by this means the waste oc- 
casioned by the performance of the vital functions, as 
well as the loss caused by the secretion of the fluids, 
is made up, and no injury to the constitution thereby 
sustained. Thus constructed, the vital engine would 
be devoid of all connection with the objects in the 
external world, if it had not what are denominated 
the animal functions—as the organs of sense, the 
powers of volition and of locomotion, and the men- 
tal faculties superadded ; by means of the latter, 
we are enabled to acquire a knowledge of the physical 
circumstances of the globe, and to modify them in due 
accordance with our pleasures, desires, and necessities. 
The human body is said to be in a state of perfect 
health when all the functions we have enumerated are 
duly performed with freedom, ease, and regularity. 
This state of the system is compatible with a very 
considerable variety in the condition of the various 
functions, both mentally as well as bodily ; whence 
we perceive the various temperaments and constitu- 
tions of different individuals. These are very fre- 
quently hereditary, inasmuch as we see them often de- 
scending from one generation to another; as also with 
different degrees of disposition and abilities, of magni- 
tude, symmetry, and muscular strength in the corpo- 
real structure. There are also great varieties of the 
particular functions, such as digestion, respiration, &c. 

The most excellent health, however, is generally 
found to be connected with a peculiar conformation 
of the various organs of which the body is composed, 
and is marked by certain characteristic signs and 
qualities of the system. Thus the most powerful 
constitution, which possesses all the usual functions 
performed in the most healthy manner, is generally 
to be found in a well-formed and proportioned body, 
neither very tall nor yet very short; it must neither 
be lean nor loaded with fat—an accumulation of the 
latter is universally allowed (even by the least in- 
formed) as prejudicial to health. . The frame must 
not be slender, but rather stout, and should be par- 


ticularly endowed with a fine expanded and open | 


chest, and a moderate breadth of shoulders. The 
bones forming the skeleton in such an individual are 
somewhat large; the muscles are fine and fleshy, as 
also firm, strong, and well marked; the skin on the 
surface of the body is soft, rather inclined to moisture, 


but never dry; the colour of the body, especially on . 


the face, is steady, and not inclined to vary, whether 
it verges to the fair or brown, if it does not exhibit 
an approximation, on the one hand, to a paleness, or 
tora yellowness, on the other. There is an open and 
cheerful countenance, the eyes are bright and quick, 
with sound and strong teeth. ‘The step of the foot is 
firm, the limbs affording a strong support to the su- 
perincumbent weight of the body; a steady and erect 
walk ; the various exercises of the body are performed 
with ease and freedom; and even severe and long- 
continued labour causes no exhaustion, or derange- 
ment of the constitution. The organs of sensation 
are capable of performing all their wondrous, though 
mysterious, functions, as there is neither a dullness 
on the one hand, nor a too great sensibility on the 
other ; the nocturnal rest is calm and continued, in- 
asmuch as it is not easily disturbed, and affords re- 
freshment to thesystem, particularly after long fatigue ; 
and if the sleep is not devoid of all dreams, at least 
they are not of that frightful nature to create disturb- 
ance or inquietude. In fact, the sleep of a person 
enjoying a sound state of health lays to repose all the 
cares of life in a calm and grateful oblivion, and 
soothes, with the agreeable phantoms of imagination, 
the mental faculties. 

We may also enumerate among the symptoms of a 


healthy constitution, a steady, calm, and regular cir-’ 


culation of the blood; the pulse arising from the 
contractions of the arterial system being strong, full, 
soft, and equal, it is neither too frequent nor too 
slow, neither is it too easily excited to unusual quick- 
ness; the respiration is full, free, slow, and almost 
imperceptible, which is not much accelerated by ex- 
ercise or bodily motion; the voice is powerful and 
sonorous, and in men it is grave in tone, not being 
easily rendered hoarse ; the vapour, or breath, from 
the lungs, is not disagreeable, being destitute of any 
unpleasant smell; the mouth is moist, there being 
not too much saliva secreted, but only a sufficient 
quantity for the various offices of mastication, articu- 
lation, &c. ; the tongue should not be too red, but, 
at the same time, destitute of fur ; the appetite should 
be good, but not soas to require the aid of stimulants ; 
the thirst moderate; the digestion of the various 
species of food easy and good, without flatulence, or 
any uneasiness in the stomach. 

The health of both sexes principally consists not 
alone in the due performance of the mental and bo- 
dily functions, but likewise in a tenuity, if we may use 
the expression, of this regularity, and in an accom- 
modation.of the habit of body to many of the varia- 
tions in the climate, weather, and seasons, species of 
diet, and method of Jife. Thus, although the human 
constitution may bear with impunity many causes of 
disease, which would altogether annihilate the weaker 
or less healthy system, or at least endanger its falling 
into a severe, and perhaps a malignant disease, yet, 
the health of the same individual, although it may 
continue good, is not always the same, inasmuch as 
very many important changes occur in the animal 
economy during life; so that one man can hardly be 
said to differ so much from others cf the same age and 
stature as himself, as he differs from himself at va- 
rious periods of his own existence, whether we con- 
sider his conformation, the muscular strength of his 
body, the faculties of his mind, or the internal com- 
posing parts and functions depending upon them. 

Having described the body in the state of health, 
we shall now make a few observations on the best mode 
of preserving it. It is an old but trite saying, that 
health is more valuable than wealth, and one in which 
the general voice of mankind coincides. To obtain, 
then, this blessing, we must avoid all injuries to the 
various organs of the body, as also derangements of 
the important, and, in particular, the vital functions 
in the system, as far as possibly lies in our power, 
when consistent with the exertions and the various 
forms in which the human frame is exposed, either in 
the exercise of our various daily employments and 
avocations, or in the performance of the different acts 
of humanity which circumstances, or the misfortunes 
of others, thrust upon our attention, and demand our 
services; or, in common language, to avoid the ex- 
citing causes of disease in a constitution formed si- 
milar to the one which we have described, having all 
the qualities which are conducive to the healthy per- 
formance of its various funetions. And at first sight 
such precaution may appear almost superfluous ; but 
it must be borne in mind that mankind have not so 
often the happiness of enjoying such an inestimable 
blessing, inasmuch as the majority of the human race, 
in consequence of either hereditary weakness, or con- 
stitutional predisposition to certain diseases, or some 
acquired tendency to particular maladies, arising from 
intemperance, dissipation, or imprudence, and, in 
many instances, from the injurious effects of educa- 
tion, profession, or habits of life. It is to these indi- 
viduals, in particular, that the preservation of health 
becomes an object of great care and interest, and by 
whom the precepts of the theologian, moralist, and the 
physician, are not to be scorned with impunity. In 
persons of this nature, there is in general some one 
tunction or other more easily impeded or deranged ; 
and such is the concurrent sympathy or connection 
that exists between the functions and organs in the 
constitution, that, upon the least cause, the whole 
system is thus very easily and readily disordered. 

In the habits of human existence, there are two 
circumstances by which the regularity of the functions 
is in particular well maintained ; that is to say, tem- 
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perance in the due gratification of the appetites and 
passions, especially the appetite for food and exercise- 
For, as the poet justly remarks— 


Think not, ye candidates for health, 

That aught can gain the wished-for prize, 
With pill or potion, power or wealth, 

But temperance and exercise, 


Great moderation in the employment of food is neoes= 
sary, especially while it does not overload the stomach 
and organs of digestion, nor disturb the digestive 
powers ; neither must the alimentary canal be stimu- 
lated to inordinate action, because, when properly 
taken, it affords a supply of excellent nutriment to 
the system, without annoying any of the nutritive 
and vital organs with a deposition of fat. Similar 
moderation in the use of drink is also of some import- 
ance, inasmuch as, while it contributes to the further- 
ing of the digestive process, it does not exhaust the 
necessary excitability, and the system at large, by its 
stimulus ; neither does it produce the morbid derange- 
ments of the biliary and other viscera, with which 
those dreadful maladies incidental to the frame of 
man frequently date their origin, as sickness, apoplexy, 
gout, dropsy, insanity, and numerous other affections. 
Temperance is in itself the art of avoiding the causes 
of one half, or nearly two-thirds of the diseases to 
which the human body is subjected, and the abuse 
of ardent spirits is unfortunately the cause of more. 
diseases than the majority of mankind suppose ; and, 
without entering into all the principles promulgated 
by the Temperance Societies, yet we are happy to say, 
that, though our knowledge of these institutions is 
but limited, yet there is not the least doubt but they 
will be the means of ultimately preserving numbers of 
the community from suffering one fiftieth part of the 
agony they now labour under from disease. We 
cannot but justly coincide with the remark made by 
Professor Dr Elliotson, in one of his able lectures in 
the University of London, who, after stating the 
effects of dropsy from an indulgence in spirituous 
liquors, observed, that ‘‘one of the best sermons for 
drunkards and regular tipplers would be to exhibit 
to them the heart, lungs, and liver of an inebriate, by 
the side of the same organs in a sound state.” This 
he considers would do.more in convincing mankind 
of their impropriety than by any other means. 
Another method of preserving health is the due 
employment of exercise, and this should be gentle, not 
laborious, but merely sufficient to induce gentle fa- 
tigue, to excite a free circulation of the blood in the 
most minute ramification of the vascular system, and 
this to the extremest part and in every organ of the 
body. This it is that contributes to the more per- 
fect performance of all their respective functions, or, 
in more familiar language, immediately conduces to 
the healthful condition of the human constitution. 
To these precautionary measures we must add, that 
the influence of heat and cold must be carefully 
guarded against, inasmuch as the transition from 
heat to cold is the more frequent cause of disturbance 
of the healthy functions than any other of the com- 
mon vicissitudes of circumstances. We must also 
guard against this inconvenience by the employment 
of proper clothing, and the recruiting of the exhaust- 
ed powers effected by proper intervals of sleep; all 
excessive play and mental emotions, and particularly 
those of the passions of the mind, must be shunned, 
by carefully avoiding the exciting causes; and here 
we must bear in mind the trite proverb, remove the 
cause, and the effects will cease ; in short, we must 
prevent any stimulus that can exhaust the vital 
powers, or to avoid their reeruital ; the most delicate fe- 
male frame can be supported, even through a long and 
unhealthful life, and, at the same time, with less chance 
of the pain and suffering arising from a great and al- 
most fatal malady, than the strongand robust individual 
possessing, @ priori, an excellent constitution, whois ei- 
ther negligent, oravoids these precautionary measures. 
It is almost self-evident that it is next to an im- 
possibility to prescribe rules for the preservation of 
health in every individual, inasmuch as these de- 
pend upon the peculiarities existing in the constitu- 
tions of different persons; their various and different 
methods of existence; the effects and differences in 
their respective climates, &c.; and much must, as a 
matter of course, be left to the judgment of the party 
to acquire a knowledge of those substances which are 
injurious to the habit and constitution under different 
circumstances. Most individuals, at least those who 
are advanced toan adult age, must have been instruct- 
ed on this head by experience. Generally speaking, 
we seldom find that mankind err in this respect solely 
through ignorance, but in consequence of their being 
unable or unwilling to avoid the constant habits of 
intemperance, want of prudence, &c.; by this means 
they find it utterly impossible to assume a proper con- 
trol over their habits; thereby they are unfortunately 
in the daily custom of destroying, or, to say the least, 
deranging the digestive and natural functions of the 
body. It is not the quality or pernicious nature of 
any of the substances employed as food that alone 
create disease, but, on the contrary, it is the quantity 
that is too often the bane; it is often from the excess 
in the proportion they are taken, that health becomes 
injured, and the constitution disturbed. We may ap- 
ply the same remark to the great neglect in the other 
exciting causes of disease; for, unfortunately, man- 
kind are too prone to prefer the present gratification 
of something that affords them immediate pleasure 
or interest, than to avoiding what may prove tbe 
source of future disease and consequent suffering. 
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NEW ORLEANS. 


WHEN a traveller from Europe sails down any of the 
large western rivers of North America, he often finds 
reason to express his surprise at the manner in which 
the water flows. In Great Britain, and most other 
countries, the rivers seem to have worn a natural 
channel in the soil, so as frequently to leave high ro- 
mantic banks on their margins; but in many places 
in the western and southern part of the United States, 
where the district is flat, the waters flow as it were in 
a canal on the top of a ridge, so that when floods are 
poured down, the river breaks over its banks, and 
spreads over the adjacent country, greatly to the dis- 
tress of the unhappy agriculturist. This is particu- 
larly the case with the Mississippi in its lower division, 
and should carefully be borne in mind by intending 
emigrants. 

As you descend the Mississippi from Natchez, or 
some other trading town in the interior, in one of the 
numerous water craft now incessantly sailing to and 
fro on that magnificent stream, you begin to remark 
the devastations which the river has from time to time 
committed, particularly as you approach New Orleans. 
For a hundred and fifty miles above this city the plant- 
ers on the banks of the stream have raised a regular 
embankmentor mound called a Jevée, which is elevated 
from six to ten feet above the natural surface of the 
banks. It is raised on both sides of Ahe river, and 
continues below New Orleans, as far as plantations 
have been made. Casting your eye beyond this earthy 
barrier, you perceive a broad strip of land near the 
banks brought under cultivation, divided into beauti- 
ful plantations, producing sugar cane and rice in abun- 
dance. The extensive plantation houses, and the 
immense groups of negro huts, succeed each other, and 
form a singular and striking appearance. The dwell- 
ing houses of the planters are neat, some are splendid, 
and are all seated amidst groves of oranges and jessa- 
mine, and surrounded with the multiflora rose and 
other shrubs. This is probably the richest district in 
the United States, and presents a beautiful and deli- 
cious scenery, beyond almost any thing which can be 
conceived. Behind these cultivated grounds there 
appear dense dark green forests, or level swamps, 
stretching out as far as the eye can travel over the 
waste, and relieved only by the live oak and cypress 
which grow on their surface. 

At the distance of a hundred and five miles above 
the chief mouth of the Mississippi, and something 
more than one thousand below that of the Ohio, stands 
the city of New Orleans, the great maritime capital of 
the valley of the Mississippi. New Orleans, which 
enjoys a commodious situation on the north bank of 
the river, was founded so late as the year 1719, and 
now possesses a fixed population of about 50,000, and 
in the winter, or trading season, perhaps 25,000 more. 
“ This is one of the most wonderful places in the world. 
Take a little turn with me on the levée (says a na- 
tive writer*), and first survey theriver. As far as you 
can see, almost up and down, the margin is lined with 
flat-bottomed boats come from above, from every point 
almost in the valley of the Mississippi. Some are 
Jaden with flour, others with corn, others with meat 
of various kinds, others with live stock, cattle, hogs, 
horses, or mules. Some have travelling stores ; occa- 
sionally some are to be found which are full of negroes; 
and some full of what is infinitely worse, ‘Old Mo- 
nongahela’ whisky. Along the lewer part, you will 
see a forest of masts; higher up, you may see twenty 
or thirty steam-boats, with their bows up against the 
levée, or else projecting over an ‘up,country’ flat-bot- 
tomed boat. Every day some come from above and others 
depart, on short excursions of trade of a thousand or 
two miles, to St Louis, or Louisville, or Nashville, or 
Pittsburg, or hundreds of other places; for distance 
is no longer thought of in this region—it is almost 
annihilated by steam! And if you cast your eye 
down the river, you may see a whole fleet, sometimes, 
coming up without a sail stretched, or an oar manned, 
all carried along, and not at a slow rate, by a steam 
tow-boat, of tremendous power. I was perfectly 
amazed the first time I saw this spectacle. It was the 

' Grampus, or Porpoise, or Shark tow-boat, marching 
up, having two large ships grappled to her sides, two 
or three brigs at a cable’s length behind, and, still 
further in the rear, one or two schooners, and two or 
three sloops ! all moving steadily along. And if you 
turn your back to the river, you will see wonderful 
“sights,” as the Pennsylvanians say. In one place you 
will see the busy and anxious-looking merchant, re- 
ceiving from the steam-boat, or putting on board his 
ship, his cotton, his sugar, his molasses, tobacco, cof- 
fee, boxes of goods, &c., which cover the levée far and 
wide, Along the whole line are the owners of the flat- 
bottomed boats trading with the citizen shop-keeper. 
Whole rows of English and Americans are to be seen 
peddling those valuable little stores which one can 
move about in a hand-barrow, or carry about in a 
basket. And then such crowds (especially along that 
part of the levée which is opposite the market-house) 
of negresses and quadroons [four removes from blacks], 
carrying on their bandanaed heads, and with solemn 
pace, awhole table, or platform, covered with goodies, 
such as.cakes, and apples, and oranges, and figs, and 
bananas or plantains, and pine-apples, and cocoa-nuts, 
&c., which it would be tedious to enumerate. And 
then, if you go through the city, which is fast improv- 

ing in its appearance, you may look at the steam saw- 


* The author of aletter in the New York Observer. 


mills, steam cotton compressing machines, the market 
house, the state-house of ancient appearance, the 
hotels, the theatres if you like, the cathedral, the 
jail, the charitable hospital, and last, as the terminat- 
ing point to us all, the place where repose, in the still- 
ness of the tomb, those who once inhabited this city, 
now so full of life, activity, and mirth. There is no- 
thing more interesting to a reflecting man than the 
Catholic and Protestant burying grounds, which seem 
to be covered with beautiful white mausoleums, some 
of several feet in height, some standing solitary, and 
others crowded together.” 

The population of New Orleans is exceedingly vari- 
ous. A large portion speak the French language— 
this part of the Union having once been a French 
colony—some the Spanish, and the remainder the 
English. Those that speak the French are generally 
Catholics, and are, through all their conditions and 
complexions, a polite, agreeable, and interesting peo- 
ple—honest, frugal, and inoffensive. As for the 
Americans who reside here, they are devoted to the 
exclusive business of acquiring wealth. ‘The place 
has its wickedness, as has every large city.. Of the 
permanent population much might be said of an in- 
teresting character: there is much intelligence among 
them. Five daily papers are published, three of 
which are partly in French and partly in English, 
and all are conducted with tolerable ability. Much 
has been said of the intemperate habits of the inha- 
bitants generally ; but such a charge has chiefly to 
be brought against the ‘ half-horse halr-alligator” 
characters that come down the river, and lead a rov- 
ing hard-working life. Yet even these have been 
partially reformed in recent times ; and, what is 
worthy of remark, they have been reformed by steam, 
which now relieves them of a great part of their la- 
bours, and gives them less reason to indulge in intoxi- 
cating liquids. Such is a sketch of New Orleans, now 
a place of great business and commerce, and which, 
from its fortunate situation at the outlet of the ex- 
tensive valley of the Mississippi, or central division 
of North America, will assuredly increase in magni- 
tude, and maintain its rank as the metropolis of the 
southern portion of the United States. 


THE LANARKSHIRE SCULPTOR. 


THE object of our present sketch is Mr Rosert 
Forrest, a native of the parish of Carluke, in the 
Upper Ward of Lanarkshire. He was bred a stone 
mason ; that is to say, bred in the way that country 
masons generally are—to prepare mortar, cut a rybat, 
and level-a lintel, little more being deemed necessary 
to entitle him to assume the distinguished appellation 
of a mason. About the year 1810, however, he had 
occasion to visit a number of noblemen and gentle- 
men’s seats, where some specimens of art were to be 
seen, grown over with moss—such as Maudslie Cas- 
tle (then the property of the Hyndford family), Craig 
Nethan Castle, and Douglas Castle, all of them within 
his native county. Having again and again examined 
those specimens of art, his self-esteem was roused ; he 
thought he could fashion something as good; at all 
events he determined to make an attempt; but, as if 
ashamed of what he had resolved on, he selected as his 
studio a remote spot in a wood on the banks of the 
Clyde, and which was almost inaccessible to every 
creature save the winged inhabitants of the firmament 
above, and now and then a stray fox or a hare. In 
this sequestered spot he spent every hour not em- 
ployed in his usual avocations—rising early and sitting 
up late—in cutting figures of the lower animals by 
which he was surrounded. He next essayed some 
miniature figures of the human species; but though he 
soon became possessed of a considerable variety of spe- 
cimens, he almost wished, like Frankenstein, to undo 
what he had formed, not being satisfied with the “‘la- 
bour of his hands.” 

For some years he followed the bent of his fancy, 
exciting only the curiosity that might have been ex- 
pected among his immediate neighbours and compeers, 
till, in the autumn of 1817, Colonel Gordon, of the 
Lanarkshire militia, when on a shooting excursion, 
in traversing the wood, to his infinite surprise stum- 
bled on the studio—the roof of which was formed by 
the eanopy of heaven—and discovered the embryo 
sculptor at work, The mutual exclamations of asto- 
nishment having subsided into sober conversation, the 
Colonel closed the interview by making a purchase of 
a small figure of Bacchus—this being the first sale 
the artist had made of his labour as a sculptor; and 
shortly after, a second figure, of a similar description, 
was cut for a gentleman in accordance to an order from 
Mr Gordon. 

The productions of Mr Forrest now began to form 
a subject of general conversation in Lanarkshire ; and 
Mr Robertson of Halleraig wished Mr Forrest to make 
for him a figure of a Highland chief. This was the 
first full-sized human figure the artist had attempted ; 
and, suffice it to say, Mr Robertson was highly pleased 
with it, and placed it in front of his mansion-house. 
The figure was six feet in height, in the full High- 
land costume, bonnet, plaid, and kilt, with a sword in 
the right hand, in the attitude of attack, and a targe 
in the left. 

It is not our purpose, in this brief sketch, minutely 
to detail the early figures cut by Mr Forrest. It is suffi- 
cient to say, that he was drawn from the wood, and 
fixed his workshop at a quarry near Orchard, a few miles 
below Lanark. Here he attempted several historical 


figures, such as Old Norval, Sir John Falstaff, and 
Rob Roy. About this time he cut, for the town of 
Lanark, a statue of Sir William Wallace, whose brief 
but eventful history commenced at that burgh. This 
was the first public work of art in which our sculptor 
was engaged, and the manner his efforts were received 
was to him highly flattering and encouraging. The 
figure, which is seven feet six inches in height, in 
Roman costume, with sword and buckler, is placed in 
a niche in the steeple of the church, fronting the prin- 
cipal street. The elevation of the statue of the pa- 
triotic knight to the place destined for its reception, 
was celebrated in Lanark as a day of public rejoicing ; 
all classes seemed imbued with a spirit of general en- 
thusiasm ; anda proud day it was to the young sculptor, 
who was, whether he would or not, carried in triumph 
throughout the streets, preceded by music, and the 
banners of the different trades. 

From the flattering manner in which his works had 
been received, Mr Forrest was induced, in 1823, to 
attempt depicting the passions, unfavourable as sand- 
stone is for the developement of the minute workings 
of the human mind; and the subjects he chose were 
Simon and Bauldy, from Allan Ramsay, and Tam 
O’Shanter and Souter Johnnie, from Burns; intend- 
ing to represent surprise and terror, convivial mirth 
and quaint humour. Tam O’Shanter was the only 
one of the four that Mr Forrest found time to finish, 
as he was now engaged by the Committee of Sub- 
seribers to the Naval Monument in St Andrew’s 
Square, Edinburgh, to cut, according to a design by 
Chantrey, acolossal figure of Viscount Melville, to be 
placed on the top of that conspicuous structure. 

Tam O’Shanter and other rustic figures were 
now set aside in a quarry, neglected by all save 
the curious, and strangers, who made this spot a fa- 
vourite resort. To give an idea of the importance 
certain individuals attached to this exhibition, al- 
though Mr Forrest himself seemed to consider it as 
next to nothing, the coach betwixt Lanark and Glas- 
gow was advertised as being permitted to stop at this 
place for some time, for the gratification of those who 
had a desire to examine the studio of a native artist, 
and we believe the figure of “‘ I'am” formed the sub- 
ject of general commendation. ‘To the statue of Lord 
Melville, which is about fifteen feet in height, and 
composed of nine blocks of stone, Mr Forrest devoted 
much time and great attention, adopting every sug- 
gestion which he thought would give due effect to the 
figure. He was now frequently visited by the Duke 
of Hamilton, Lord Belhaven, and others of the nobi- 
lity and gentry of the neighbourhood ; but from the 
marner this statue was finished, and other circum- 
stances connected with it, Admiral Sir David Milne, 
Michael Linning, Esq. of Colzium, Mr Stevenson, 
civil engineer, and the other. members of the Commit- 
tee, became his warm patrons, and have since continued 
to be so, 

The cutting of the figure of Lord Melville led to Mr 
Forrest being employed to model and cut a colossal 
figure of the great Scottish Reformer, John Knox, 
which is erected in the Merchant’s Park, near 
Glasgow. This figure is 12 feet high, composed of 
seven blocks of stone; and John Knox is represented 
in a Geneva gown, with the Bible in his right hand. 
Of this statue it were idle to say more than refer to 
the subjoined certificate :— 


Glasgow, Feb. 7, 1826. 
The undersigned, being members ot the Superintending Com- 
mittee for the Erection of a Monument to John Knox, the great 
Reformer of Scotland, do hereby certify, that Mr Robert Forrest 
modelled and Seal ioc finished the colossal statue of that mo- 
nument, in a manner which has given to them the highest satis- 
faction; that they consider it to do great honour to Mr Forrest 
as a statuary in that species of sculpture, and trust that it may 
prove the means of increasing his reputation and professional suc- 
cess, They have much pleasure in adding, that in all their inter-~ 
course with him in this business, he manifested the most obliging 
disposition, and honourable desire to fulfil to the utmost the obli- 
gations he had contracted. 
(Signed by) Stevenson Maegill; Jas. Ewing; James Cleland ; 
Wm. Rodger; Thomas Hopkirk; John Herbert- 
son, Superintending Architect. 


While Mr Forrest was engaged in these figures for 
public monuments, other artists in the same line ap- 
peared, whose works, being honoured by public pa- 
tronage in a manner they highly merited, induced Mr 
Forrest to enter on a new field of speculation, and to 
finish for exhibition a portion of what he had com- 
menced for other purposes. But as following exactly 
in the track of his new contemporaries would have 
evinced a want of originality in himself, Mr Forrest 
attempted what he was certain was decidedly new, 
viz. equestrian groups. Four of these, the Duke of 
Wellington, the Duke of Marlborough, Queen Mary 
and Lord Herries, Robert the Bruce and the Monk 
Baston, form the leading subjects of an exhibition on 
the Calton Hill, which has been honoured with the 
patronage and approbation of the chief nobility and 
gentry, as well as the most distinguished connoisseurs 
in art resident in Edinburgh.* 


* The Duke of Wellington is represented leaning against the 
shoulder of his charger, supposed to be addressing his officers after 
the battle of Waterloo. His Grace is dressed in the costume of a 
field-marshal, and the mode in which the detail is finished is well 
worthy of minute examination. The charger is in the attitude 
of pawing. 

The group in which the Duke of Marlborough is the leading 
figure is after the Elgin Marbles. His Grace is dressed in a 
Grecian costume. 

The third group represents Queen Mary mounted on a Scots 
Galloway, and Lord Herries urging the oufartanats Queen to fly, 
after the defeat of her troops at the battle of Langside. When the 
late Sir Walter Scott visited Mr Forrest, he expressed himself not 
merely pleased with the towt ensembdle of this group, but highly 
commended the manner in which he had succeeded in represent~ 
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Such is a plain unvarnished outline of the history 
of one of Scotia’s humble sons, who, by the efforts of 
his genius and strength of mind, has raised himself 
from the obscurity of his native glen to be an honour 
to himself and to the country which gave him birth ; 
and one who, to those that have known him from his 
youth, still appears the simple, unassuming, unpre- 
tending country mason, apparently as much astonished 
at his own efforts as those who look on them are gra- 
tified.* 


THE FIRE-FANCYING DOG. 


We have all heard strange stories told of the sagacity 
and peculiar habits of dogs, but among these none are 
so remarkable as that related of an eccentric dog now 
living in London, which makes a point of being at 
every jive that happens in the metropolis. The fol- 
lowing interesting account is given of this animal :— 

About three years ago, a gentleman residing a few 
miles from the metropolis was called up to town in 
the middle of the night, by the intelligence that the 
premises adjoining his house of business were on fire. 
The removal of his furniture and papers, of course, 
immediately claimed his attention; yet, notwith- 
standing this, and the bustle which is ever incident 
to a fire, his eye every now and then rested ona dog, 
whom, during the hottest progress of the devouring 
element, he could not help noticing running about, 
and apparently taking a deep interest in what was 
going on, contriving to keep himself out of every 
body’s way, and yet always present amidst the thick- 
est of the stir. : 

When the fire was got under, and the gentleman 

had leisure to look about him, he again observed the 
dog, who, with the firemen, appeared to be resting 
from the fatigues of duty, and was led to make some 
inguiries respecting him. » “Is this your dog, my 
friend ?” said I toa fireman. ‘ No, sir,” answered 
he; “it does not belong to me, or to any one in par- 
ticular. Wecall him the fremen’s dog.” “ The tire- 
men’s dog!” [ replied. “Why so? Has he no 
master 2?” “No, sir,” rejoined the fireman; “he 
calls none of us master, though we are all of us will- 
ing enough to give him a night’s lodging and a penny- 
worth of meat; but he won’t stay long with any of 
us; his delight is to be at all the fires in London, 
and, far or,near, we generally find him on the road 
as we are going along, and sometimes, if it is out of 
town, we give him a lift. I don’t think there has 
been a fire for these two or three years past, which he 
has not’ been at.” 
_, The communication was so extraordinary, that the 
gentleman found it difficult to believe the story, until 
it was confirmed by the concurrent testimony of se- 
veral other firemen... None of them, ‘however, were 
able to give any account of the early habits of the 
dog, or to offer any explanation of the circumstances 
which led to this smgular propensity. A minute of 
the facts was made at the time by the inquirer, with 
a view to their transmission to some of the journals 
or periodicals which publish anecdotes of the natural 
history of animals, but other things interfered, and 
the intention was lost sight of. 

In the month of June, last year, the same gentle. 
man was again calied up in the night to a fire in the 
village in which he resided, Camberwell, in Surrey, 
and to his surprise here he again met with “ the fire- 
men’s dog,”’ still alive and well, pursuing, with the 
same apparent interest and satisfaction, the exhibition 
of that which seldom fails to bring with it disaster and 
misfortune, oftentimes loss of life and ruin, Still he 
called no man master, disdained to receive bed or 
board from the same hand more than a night or two 
_ at a time, nor could the firemen trace out his resting- 
place. 

Such was the account of this interesting animal as 
it appeared in The Standard, and several other papers. 
A short time after, some firemen being in attendance 
at Union Hall police-office, were asked whether some 
curious circumstances relative to a dog, which was 
known by the name of “the firemen’s dog,” an ac- 
count of which appeared in some of the newspapers, 
were founded in truth. A fireman replied, that he 
had not heard of nor seen the account, but the dog 
“Tyke” was an old acquaintance of his, and he sup- 
posed that he was the animal to which the paragraph 
alluded. The magistrate asked whether it was a fact 
that the dog was present at most of the fires that oc- 
curred in the metropolis. ‘The fireman said, that 
during their acquaintance he never knew Tyke to be 
absent from a fire upon any occasion that he (the fire- 


ing ancient armour; and so minute was the worthy Baronet in his 
examination of the details, that the very saddle-girth did not es- 
cape his serutinizing eye, and he was pleased to say that it was 
one of the best representations of the ancient girth he had ever 
seen. Queen Mary’s steed is rampant. i 

Robert the Bruce, and the Monk Baston presenting him with 
verses after the battle of Bannockburn, are the leading figures in 
the fourth group. The monk came to curse, but remained to 
bless. The King’s charger is represented as restive. 

These statues are all cut from a greyish sandstone, of that kind 
known to masons by the name of liver rock. It is very hard and 
durable. and free from spots and streaks... It is found in a quarry, 
the property of Lord Douglas, in the parish of Lesmahagow Each 
block, before being begun to be dressed, was estimated to weigh 
fully 20 tons; when finished, the’groups weigh 4 to 7 tons each. 

_ Mr Forxest has in preparation the statues of three eminent pub- 
lie characters, lately deceased, and which he expects to be owe to 
produce to the public in the course of the spring. 

* We consider it proper to state, that the Committee of Contri- 
butors to the National Monument, when it was known that Mr 
Forrest intended to exhibit the efforts of his chisel in Hdihburgh 

enerously gave hira the use of the enclosed area at the National 

onument, & 


man) attended himself. The magistrate said the dog 
must have an extraordinary predilection for fires. He 
then asked what length of time he had been known 
to possess that propensity. The fireman replied, that 
he knew Tyke for the last nine years, and although 
he was getting old, yet the moment the engines were 
about, Tyke was to be seen as active as. ever, running 
“off in the direction of the fire. The magistrate in- 
quired whether the dog lived with any particular 
fireman. The fireman replied, that Tyke liked one 
fireman as well as another; he had no particular fa- 
vourites, but passed his time amongst them, sometimes 
going to the house of one, and then to another, and 
off toa third when he was tired. Day or night, it 
was all the same to him; if a fire broke out, there he 
was in the midst of the bustle, running from one en- 
gine to another, anxiously looking after the firemen, 
and, although pressed upon by crowds, yet, from his 
dexterity, he always escaped accidents, only now and 
then getting a ducking from the engines, which he 
rather fancied than otherwise. The magistrate said 
that Tyke was a most extraordinary animal. The 
fireman : We have an annual dinner at the outskirts 
of the town, which takes place during the summer: 
if Tyke happened to be absent from the firemen of our 
company for a week previously, he is always sure to 
be at the house where we meet to go in procession to 
the dinner, to which he accompanies us, as he well 
knows he fares right well upon those occasions, He 
gets a regular blow-out of whatever we have ourselves, 
and eats so ravenously of the good things that he can 
scarcely wag. The magistrate-asked whether a fire 
ever happened to break out when Tyke was indulging 
with them at their annual festival. The fireman did 
not recollect an instance of the kind, but he was con- 
vinced, knowing Tyke’s love to be present at a fire; 
that he would leave the entertainment, and scamper 
off to the scene of action. 

The magistrate having expressed a wish to see this 
dog, he was shortly after exhibited at the office, and 
some other peculiarities respecting him were related. 

There is nothing at all particular in the appearance 
of the dog; he is arough-looking small animal, of the 
terrier breed, and seems to be in excellent condition, 
no doubt from the care taken of him by the firemen 
belonging to the different companies. There was some 
difficulty experienced in bringing him to the office, as 
he does not much relish going any distance from where 
the firemen are usually to be found, except in cases of 
attending with them at a conflagration, and then dis- 
tance is of no consequence. ‘There was stratagem 
obliged to be used. (A fireman commenced running : 
Tyke, accustomed to follow upon such occasions, set 
out after him; but, this person having slackened his 
pace on the way, the sagacious animal, knowing there 
was no fire, turned back, and he was obliged to-be 
carried to the office. 


THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE.—A Tate. 


In the course of a late tour in the south of Europe, I 
remained for a short time in Florence, before proceed- 
ing to Naples. It was in autumn, the most delightful 
season of the year in the Tuscan capital. The beauty 
of its situation, its splendid edifices, and brilliant 
streets, are then seen to the best advantage ; while 
the peculiarly lively animated™appearance of the in- 
habitants awakens emotions of the most pleasant de- 
scription. The country, not less than the city, is 
fitted in a high degree to excite interest. ‘The whole 
vale presents the aspect of a continued grove and gar- 
den, enhanced in beauty by the graceful windings of 
the river Arno, which intersects it from east to west. 
Numerous white villas, situated along its banks, strike 
the eye through the extensive orchards ; and romantic 
residences, equally beautiful, stud the surrounding 
hills, rising in every variety of form, till the prospect 
is bounded by the lofty Apennines. 

With such inducements to perambulate, I was daily 
abroad. One of my favourite routes was the line of 
road leading to the Abbey of Vallambrosa, a place 
the name of which must be familiar to every reader of 
Milton’s “‘ Paradise Lost.” In this direction I fre- 
quently met an elderly gentleman and a lady, appa- 
rently his daughter, generally riding in an open 
vehicle. There was something in her appearance that 
affected me deeply. She seemed about twenty years 
of age. Her features were of nature’s finest mould, 
and her whole form was elegance and grace. I could 
easily perceive, however, that a settled melancholy 
rested on her countenance—the sure indication that 
grief, deep and poignartt, preyed upon her heart. The 
rose’s bloom, indeed, had not left her cheek, but con- 
sumption seemed, prematurely, to have begun. its 


work, and I could not help’exclaiming as she passed, | 


“My dear young lady, the destroyer has already 
marked you as his victim, and you are destined, ‘ere 
long, to enter the gates of the city of the dead.” 

Having met her father, shortly afterwards, at the 
house of a friend, I availed myself of the opportunity 
of inquiring after her health. This was evidently 
touching a tender chord. After answering my inquiry, 
and informing me he expected her that day to join 
the party at dinner, he thus proceeded :— 

““T perceive, sir, that you are, like myself, compa- 
ratively a stranger in Florence. It is little more than 
three months since I left Scotland with my daughter, 
to try what a change of air, and a variety of scenery, 
might effect in the restoration of her health. Hither- 


to, our tour has been productive of no benefit to her, | 
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and I am beginning to fear that the results may be 
fatal. The anticipation of.such an event is to me the 
more dreadful, for I have myself to blame as the sole 
cause of her present affliction, Amelia is my only 
child. She had the advantage of being trained under 
one of the best of mothers, till she was twelve years 
of age, when she was sent to a boarding-school in the 
neighbourhood of London. She remained there for 


nearly four years, when the illness of her mother ren-~ 


dered it necessary to recall her home. ‘This was a 
trying season to Amelia. She neglected all attention 


to her own personal comfort, watching night and day . 


by her mother’s bedside, and administering to her 
wants with the most endearing tenderness. Never 
did a daughter display greater intensity of filial affec- 
tion, and never was there a parent who better deserved 
it. But every effort that affection or medical aid could 
devise, was ineffectual. Disease continued to extend 
its ravages, till Amelia was rendered motherless, and 
I was deprived of one of the most valuable of woman- 
kind. Among those who visited her during her ill- 
ness, none was more unwearied in his attentions than 
Mr R—_—.,, the respected tutor at Rosehall. With 
her, even when in health, as well as with myself, he 
had always been in high esteem, and it gave us great 
pleasure when ke occasionally spent an afternoon or 
evening with us at Bentley House. He was a young 
gentleman of unaffected piety and engaging manners. 
He had distinguished himself at the University by the 
extent and variety of his classical and literary acquire- 
ments. Unsuspicious of danger, I encouraged hig 
visits after the death of my wife, and his interesting 
conversation tended much to relieve our minds of the 
grief consequent on such a bereavement. Amelia her- 
self did every thing she could to comfort me, and I 
was thankful to Heaven that I had been blessed with 
such a daughter. Every month she became more en- 
deared to me by her affectionate attentions. With 
rapture I viewed her rising to womanhood, acquiring 
those accomplishments which were fitted to adorn the 
situation in society which she appeared destined to 
occupy. At home or abroad, there was no one in 
my estimation superior, or even eyual to Amelia ; and 
the flattering attention every where shown her was 
but too much calculated to confirm a father’s par- 
tiality. By the time she had reached her eighteenth 
year, her admirers were numerous; many of them 
exceedingly wealthy, and of high respectability. Her 
own fortune, left her by her mother, was handsome ; 
while the addition likely to be given by me, ren- 
dered her not an unfit match for any gentleman of dis- 
tinction in eur neighbourhood. I early perceived, 
however, that external equipage and splendour pre- 
sented few attractions to Amelia, unless accompanied 
by personal worth. With just discrimination, she 
admitted into her confidence only those whose cor- 
rectness of principle and consistency of conduct were 
a sufficient guarantee for the stability of their friend- 
ship. Of those who aspired to the favour of her hand, 
there was one Mr Tarnley, for whom I felt some par- 
tiality. He was the son. of my former partner in 
business ; he had lately returned from the West 
Indies, and was sole heir to his father’s fortune, which 
was immense. But she had discovered, on a very 
short acquaintance, that his morals had been corrupted 
during his residence abroad. Any civility she subse- 
quently showed him was very distant, and seemed 
rather in deference to my feelings, than from her own 
choice. Mr Tarnley was much piqued at her indif- 
ference ; and, in conversation with me, attributed it 
to an unworthy attachment she had been cherishing 
for the tutor at Rosehall, and with whom, it was sus- 
pected, she intended to make an early elopement. TI 
had, indeed, observed that Amelia always treated that 
gentleman with the most marked respect; but this I 
attributed not to any attachment she could have formed 
for one so much her inferior in rank, but to regard 
for his worth, and gratitude for his attention to her 
mother. When I spoke with her on the subject 
that evening, she solemnly assured me, that if Mr 
R—— really entertained an affection for her, he had 
never avowed it, and that any communications she 
had ever received from him were merely translations 
of select passages, chiefly from German and Italian 
authors, whose works he had been reading—all of 
which papers she laid before me. On examining them, 
I found many pieces of exquisite beauty, while every 
one of them seemed designed either to refine the taste 
or purify the heart. From the ambiguous manner in 
which she expressed her own feelings on the occasion, 
as well as from what I witnessed shortly afterwards, 
not a doubt remained on my mind that this inter- 
course, begun in friendship, had, on her part, gradu- 
ally ripened into love. Strong as was my affection 
for Amelia, and much as I respected Mr R——_, 
the knowledge of this attachment gave me great pain; 
and I resolved at once to break up a correspoudence 
which threatened to bring disgrace on my family and 
friends. Withoutcommunicating my design to Amelia, 
I wrote to him that very evening, forbidding further 
visits at Bentley House; but, in consideration of his 
kind services during the illness of my wife, enclosed 
him a small present, which I begged him to accept as 
a proof of my gratitude, and as a memorial of her 
name. Little did I then know that, by that act, I 
was inflicting additional pain on a heart already oyer- 
come with sorrow ; and as little did I anticipate the 


serious consequences which should ensue from it, to 


the only one whom [held dearest on earth. 
“Next morning Amelia, taking a walk before break 
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fast, had a packet put into her hand by the footman 
from Rosehall, which she instantly opened, without 
perceiving that it was addressed to me, and read as 
follows +. 

¢ Dear Str W hat the circumstances are to which 
~ you refer I know not, nor is it likely I ever shall, as 
‘f leave this part of the country early to-morrow morn- 

ing, never to return. I had just finished perusing 
| the mournful and unexpected intelligence of the death 
of my beloved mother, when I received your card; 
and shortly after, one of a most reproachful kind from 
Miss Amelia. The contents of both astonish me; 
but it is almost needless to add, that, had I remained 
here, your commands would have been most sacredly 
obeyed.’ I am willing, however, to believe that you 
3 have been made the dupe of some designing villain ; 
and with this impression [ leave you, on parting, my 
cordial forgiveness. For the purity of the motives by 
which I have been actuated, in all my intercourse 
with you, I appeal to the Omniscient Searcher of 
hearts, before whom we must shortly appear. 

«“ ¢ For obvious reasons, I decline accepting the very 
elegant gift which you have now done me the honour 
to enclose. I could never look on it, without asso- 
ciating with it the letter witlh.which it was accom- 
panied. In so far as it might be a token of remem- 
brance of the late Mrs B——, I have only to say, that 
no such extraneous symbol is necessaryto remind me 
of her many virtues and excellencies. They have 
made a deep impression on my heart, and they will 
ever be held by me in affectionate remembrance. 

»- © Wishing you, and your amiable and accomplish- 
: ed daughter, everv temporal and spiritual blessing, I 
__ bid you farewell.’ ; 


“Tn the perusal of this letter, and the one addressed 
to herself, which was designed as an answer to hers of 
the preceding day, feelings of a most painful kind 
agitated the bosom of Amelia. She stood for some 
time struck with astonishment. She had written him 
no letter. The villany of Tarnley at once flashed upon 
her mind. The letter she had sent to him, two days 

/ before, was of the character described. With some 

i acid he had discharged the superscription, and ad- 
: dressed it to Mr R————.  Scarcely knowing what 
b.\ she did, she returned to the house, threw both letters 
\ on my table, and rushed up stairs to give vent to the 
bitterness of her sorrows. My heart smote me the 
moment I read them, and I instantly rang for Amelia. 
| After waiting for some time with great impatience, I 
ran to her apartment. She had sank into a swoon in 
the arms of her servant. On her recovering a little, 
I attempted to console her, and to justify the part I 
had taken, assuring her that it originated solely in a 
desire for her welfare, and respectable settlement in 
life. She was too well convinced of the sincerity of 
my affection to blame my motives—still the measure, 
designed though it was to promote her worldly inter- 
ests, was evidently one which met not the approbation 
of her heart. I then called over at Rosehall, designing 
to apologize for what I had done, but found that he 
had gone off several hours before. It appeared that 
he had been greatly beloved, for the whole family 
were sunk in grief. "The lady herself had entreated 
him even with tears to return as soon a_ he conve- 
niently could, after the mournful occasion was over ; 
but he continued inexorable. His feelings had been 
much tried in parting with the young people, to whom 
he was devotedly attached. On my return home, I 
wrote to Mr Tarnley, upbraiding him for the baseness 
of his conduct, in reference to Mr R———., and re- 
ceived a reply filled only with the most horrible impre- 
cations. Shortly after, he left the place, but not before 
mournful traces of his villany had become visible. 
Meanwhile, Amelia rermained inconsolable. Hers was 
not a violent paroxysm of affection, which speedily 
wastes itself in the violence of symptoms, and then 
disappears. It had tdken entire possession of her 
heart, and it continued its power till reason had ut- 
‘terly departed from her throne. All was now sadness 
and desolation in the once happy residence of Bentley 
House. The sun arose, day after day, shedding down 
“nis benignant rays on the surrounding landscape. All 
was ‘beauty to the eye and music to the ear,’ but our 
dwelling contained one tenant that heeded them not 
—one, did I say ?—all seemed insensible to what was 
passing around. During this, my agony was intense. 
Conscience never ceased to utter its reproaches—even 
the silent looks of my domestics spoke ‘unutterable 
things ;’ and I viewed myself as one of the greatest 
monsters under heaven. In this state’ Amelia con- 
‘tinued for three months, when reason again dawned ; 
' but it brought along with it no diminution of her sor- 
rows. Her physicians, one and all, ascribed her ill- 
ness to some painful circumstance pressing upon her 
mind, and declared, that, till this was removed, they 
had no hope of her recovery. I immediately wrote to 
Mr R———, urgently desiring him to meet me at 
——, but received no answer. A tour to the Conti- 
nent was then recommended as the last resource, with 
a view to her recovery. We have proceeded thus far ; 
but her mental suffering still continues. Nearly two 
years have now elapsed since she was first taken ill, 
and to all appearance nature cannét long sustain the 
struggle. Ob, sir, had I the wealth of empires, it 
would instantly be sacrificed to procure happiness to 
my-daughter, and to do justice to the merits of Mr 
George Robinson !” 
“George Robinson !”” I exclaimed, with emotion, 
as the old gentleman had finished his narration, and 


near 
—— >?” “The very same,’’ replied Mr Bennett, 
looking on me with an eye of inquiring interest. 
“ Well, then,” said I, “ George is my old class-fellow 
and intimate friend. I have not heard from him, in- 
deed, since his mother’s death, which took place at 
the very time when I was preparing to leave the coun- 
try ; but his sister’s address is in my possession. The 
last letter I received from her was dated from her 
aunt’s ; and as she understood I was then about to 
proceed to the Continent, it contained a handsome 
memento of her gratitude, for a service once rendered 
to her brother.” Here I took from my breast an ele- 
gant silver medal, which I showed him. It bore the 
following inscription :—‘‘ Presented by Harriet Ro- 
binson to Mr **** *****, as a memorial of her last- 
ing gratitude for saving her brother’s lite, at the 
imminent danger of his own, May 1826.” 

Mr Bennett was just returning me the medal, when 
we observed Amelia coming into the garden, accom- 
panied by the lady of the house. We soon joined 
them, when I was introduced to Amelia as an intimate 
friend’ of Mr R———’s. A ray of hope instantane- 
ously lighted up her finely-expressive and intellectual 
countenance, and she received me with uncommon 
warmth and cordiality. At the father’s request, I 
accompanied them home that evening. Their resi- 
dence was a few miles from Florence, on the very line 
of road where I had so frequently met them. After 
this, I visited them almost daily ; and though, when 
Mr R——— was spoken of, hope and fear seemed al- 
ternately to prevail in the bosom of Amelia, yet it 
was very evident that her mind had been considerably 
relieved. In the meantime, I wrote to Miss Robin- 
son, making inquiry after her brother, but, week after 
week, was disappointed of an answer. I was much 
puzzled to account,for this, and, on my return from 
visiting Mr Bennett one evening, having carelessly 
thrown the reins on my horse’s mane, was musing as 
to the measures I should next adopt for discovering 
Mr R—_, when, on a sudden, from some cause 
which I never knew, my horse reared, and, in a few 
seconds, horse and rider were thrown over a danger- 
ous precipice of considerable depth. That moment 
my recollection left me. On recovering, I found my- 
self in bed, but not in my own apartment, and an 
elderly matron sitting near mereading. On attempt- 
ing to move, I discovered that my head and left arm 
were bandaged. She had observed my motion, and 
rising up, to my surprise, addressed me in the lan- 
guage of my country, putting several kindly inquiries. 
“ Thank Heaven,” said she, ‘‘ young gentleman, that 
you have escaped. My mistress had been accompany- 
ing her brother to the nearest post-town on his way 
to Naples, when on her return you were found lying 
insensible, your head streaming with blood, and your 
horse dead by your side. You were immediately put 
into the carriage, and conveyed thither. My young 
mistress has been in deep concern ever since you were 
found. O the dear angel! how anxious she is for 
your recovery. I hope God will reward her. She 
has just gone out with a lady who was paying her a 
visit, but will be here presently.” That instant she 
entered the room, and appeared astonished to see me 
engaged in conversation. Throwing aside her veil, 
and approaching me, she discovered two of the finest 
light blue eyes I had ever seen, which, heightened in 
effect by contrast with her lovely yellow hair, in golden 
ringlets, adorning a countenance of exquisite beauty, 
gave her an appearance almost angelic. She expressed 
her sympathy for me on the unfortunate accident 
which had occurred, and desired me to make their 
house my home till I should be completely recovered. 
Her manner had in it so much sweetness and feeling 
that I could not help being struck with it; and I 
thanked her for her disinterested kindness to one who 
was a stranger in their country. “Sir,” said she, 
“if T mistake not, neither your name nor your his- 
tory is unknown to me. Are not you Mr of 
——?” On my answering, with surprise, in the af- 
firmative, she instantly asked, ‘‘ Do you remember 
George Robinson ?” ‘I do, Ma’am,” said I, “ and 
will to the latest hour of my life. Do you know any 
thing of him?” I immediately rejoined, with some 
impatience. “Yes, sir,” said she, blushing ; ‘‘ George 
is my brother, and you are now in his house. The 
medal on your person led me to suspect who you were, 
the moment we found you. George was appointed, 
shortly after my mother’s death, to an office of con- 
siderable emolument and literary distinction in Flo- 
rence. He is at present on a visit to Naples, but will 
be home in two or three weeks, Oh, how overjoyed 
he will be to see you! he speaks frequently of you, 
and wonders why you have never written an answer 
to his letters. But I forget—longer conversation, in 
your present exhausted state, may expose you to a 
relapse ; I must, therefore, leave you to repose.” 
Before I could recover from my astonishment, she 
had left the room. Her sylph-like form seemed still 
to move before me; every look, and word, and action, 
was impressed upon my mind; and emotions, such as 
I had never before experienced, swelled my bosom. 
Every day she appeared to me more interesting. I 
was never happy unless when she was with me. I 
seemed to live—to breathe—only for Harriet. In a 
short time I was out of danger, and able to move about, 
when I wrote Mr Bennett, informing him of what 
had occurred, and of my intention of remaining in 
Mr R——’s till his return from Naples, after which 
he might expect an early visit from us. That very 
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evening George returned, and our joy at meeting was 
unbounded. Among other topics of conversation, my 
interviews with Mr and Miss Bennett held a chief 
place, and at my request he consented to visit them 
the following day. We were nearly ready for our 
departure when a carriage stopped at the door, and 
Mr and Miss Bennett were immediately announced. 
George’s bosom heaved with indescribable emotion, 
and he stood for a little in breathless suspense. Mr 
Bennett then entered the room, accompanied by 
Amelia. In a moment the two lovers were locked in 
each other’s arms. he father was deeply affected, 
and burst into tears. Harriet and I instantly left the 
room, and were speedily followed by Mr Bennett. 
The feelings of the lovers in the interval I shall not 
attempt to describe. They were of too pure and 
ethereal a kind for my feeble pen. Suffice it to say, 
the interview was a most endearing one. That was to 
George the happiest hour of his life—to Amelia it was 
as life to the dead. By the time of dinner, both had 
regained composure, when Mr Bennett, addressing 
himself to Mr Robinson, and cordially taking him by 
the hand, said, “ My dear sir, I humbly crave your 
forgiveness for the injury I formerly did you. Ihave 
seen enough to convince me of the sincerity of the 
affection that exists betwixt you and my daughter, 
and [I am now persuaded you richly deserve her. 
Rest assured, that henceforth I shall be no barrier in 
the way of your happiness.” From that hour a lead 
was removed from Amelia’s spirits, and she soon re- 
gained her health and beauty. George was in trans- 
ports at having an honour conferred on him which he 
had never hoped to realize. Harriet was overjoyed. 
at her brother’s good fortune; and nity gratification 
was none of the least, that, while I had thus been the 
mean of bringing together two so well worthy of each 
other, I had received such an important accession to 
my own happiness in securing the affection of the 
amiable Harriet: We were waited on, shortly after- 
wards, by a presbyterian clergyman from Scotland, 
then in the neighbourhood; and the same hour that 
united George to Amelia, made Harriet mine.* 


THE BETTER LAND. | 
(From Mrs Hemans’ Songs of the Affections.) 
“<1 hear thee speak of the better land, 
Thou eallest its children a happy bantl; 
Mother! oh where is that radiant shore ? 
Shall we not seek it, and weep no more? ‘ 
Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 
And the fire-flies glance through the myrtle boughs ?” 
—‘* Not there, not there, my child !” 
«Ts it where the feathery palm-trees rise, 
‘And the date grows ripe under sunny skies? 
Or ’midst the green islands of glittering seas, 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze ; 
And strange, bright birds, on their starry wings, 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things ?” 
; —*‘* Not there, not there, my child !” ’ 
§* Ts it far away, in some region old, 
Where the rivers wander o’er sands of gold ?— 
Where the pee rays of the ruby shine, 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand ?— 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land?” 
—‘* Not there, not there, my child! . 
* Kye hath not seen it, my gentle boy ! 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy; 
Dreams cannot picture a world so far— 
Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 
Far beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, 
—It is there, it is there,-my child !” 


SPEAKING JACKDAWS, 


In modern times, parrots are almost the only birds 
that have the gift of speech, though connoisseurs are 
not ignorant that starlings and jackdaws have good 
abilities in that way, when properly educated. The an- 
cients could at times make them speak to some purpose : 
Macrobius tells us that when Augustus Cesar was 
returning in triumph to Rome from his victory over 
Mark Antony, there appeared among the crowd 
which welcomed him, a bird borne on a man’s hand, 
which flapped its wings, and cried out, “ God save the 
Emperor, the victorious Cesar !”” Augustus, delighted 
to see himself saluted by this winged spokesman, gave 
its owner a handsome sum for the bird. The owner 
pocketed the money, refusing to share any of it with an 
associate who had aided him in training his jackdaw. 
This man, in order to be revenged, and to shew the 
loyalty which had animated his friend, brought to the 
Emperor another bird which they had in training, and 
which called out, “ God save the victorious Mark An- 
tony.” Augustus, whose good nature is well known, 
only laughed at the joke, and ordered the confederates 
to divide the money. After his liberality in this in- 
stance, he had a number of speaking jackdaws and 
parrots brought to him. One poor fellow, a shoe- 
maker, took great pains to teach a bird which he had 
got for the purpose, hoping to make his fortune by it. 
The bird, who had no such prospects, was but a slow 
scholar; and his master, in the midst of his lessons, 
often ejaculated in despair, “ Well, I have lost my 
labour !”? Having at last, however, and with much 
pains, completed his education, the daw was brought 
out one day to salute Augustus, and repeated his 
“God save the Emperor’ with great distinctness. 
“ Tut !” said Augustus, “ I have too many courtiers 
of your kind.” ‘ Well,” cried the daw, who at that 
moment remembered his master’s ejaculation—“ well, 
I have lost my labour.”” The Emperor was so much 
amused with its answer, that he bought the feathered 
wit for double the expected sum. 


* From ‘ The Literary Museum and Critical Review,” a Glas- 
gow monthly publication. 
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THE MILLER AND THE FREEBOOTER. 


In Glenquoich, in Aberdeenshire, in the early part of 
last century, there was a corn-mill etected for the use 

of the neighbourhood, and as the construction and 

management of such machines were ill understood in 

that part of Scotland at the time, a miller was brought , 
from the low country to superintend it. In this neigh- 

bourhood there lived at that time a certain Donald 

Mackenzie, a hero remarkable for his haughty and 

imperious manner, and known by the appellation of 

Donald Unasach, or Donald the Proud. Weing a na- 

tive of Glenquoich, he knew as little of the English 

langtiage as the miller did of Gaelic. He was an out- 

law, addicted to freebooting, and of so fierce and un- 

ruly a temper, that the whole country stood in awe of 

him. One circumstance regarding him struck every 

one with superstitious awe, and created much conjec- 

ture and speculation among those around him : he 

was never known to be without abundance of meal, 

and yet he was never known to carry any corn to the 

mill. 

But the sagacious miller of Glenquoich soon disco- 
vered, that, in order to bilk him of his proper mill- 
dués, the caitiff Was in the habit of bringing his grain 
to the mill in the night, and grinding it, and carrying 
it of before morning. To charge him directly with 
this frand, was too dangerous an attempt. But the 
miller ventured to ask him now and then, quietly, 
how he did for meal, as he never brought any corn to 
the mill; to which the freebooter never returned any 
other answer than one in Gaelic, signifying that 
“ strong is the hand of God !” 

Provoked at last, the miller determined to take his 
own way of curing the evil; and, having some previous 
notion of the next nocturnal visit of his unwelcome cus- 
tomer, he took care, before leaving the mill in the even- 
ing, to remove the bush, or that piece of wood which 
is driven into the eye of the nether millstone, for the 
purpose of keeping the spindle steady in passing 
through the upper stone. He also stopped up the 
spout through which the meal discharged itself; and 
as the mill was one of those old-fashioned machines, 
where the water-wheel moved horizontally, and di- 
rectly under the stones, it follows, that, by this ar- 
rangement of things, the corn would fall into the 
stream. Having made these preparations, the miller 
locked his house door, and went to bed. About mid- 
night, Donald arrived with his people, and some sacks 
of dry corn; and finding every thing, as he thought, 
in good order in the mill, he filled the hopper, and let 
on the water. The machinery revolved with more 
than ordinary rapidity; the grain sank fast in the 
hopper; but nota particle of it came out at the place 
where he was wont to receive it into his bag as meal. 
Donald the Proud, and his gillies, were all aghast. 
Frantic with rage, he and they ran up and down; 
and, in their hurry to do every thing, they succeeded 
in doing nothing. At length Donald perceived, what 
even the obscurity of the night could not hide, a long 
white line of fair provender flowing down the middie 
of the stream, that left not a doubt as to where his 
corn was discharging itself. But he could neither 
guess how this strange phenomenon was produced, 
nor how the evil was to be cured. After much per- 
plexity, he thought of turning off the water. But 
here the wily miller had also been prepared for him, 
having so contrived matters, that the pole, or handle 
connecting the sluice with the inside of the mill, had 
fallen off as soon as the water was let on the wheel. 
Baffled at all points, Donald was compelled at last to 
run to the miller’s house. Finding the door locked, 
he knocked and bawled loudly at the window ; and, 
on the miller demanding to know who was there, he 
did his best to explain, in broken English, the whole 
circumstances of the case. The miller heard him to 
an end; and, turning himself in his bed, he coolly re- 
plied, “strong is the hand of God!” Donald Unu- 
sach gnashed his teeth, tried the door again, returned 
to the window, and, humbled by the circumstances, 
repeated his explanation and entreaties for help. “ Te 
meal town te purntote teil! hoigh, hoigh !” “I thought 
ye had been ower weel practeesed in the business to 
let ony sic mischanter come ower ye, Donald,” replied 
the imperturbable lowlander, “but, you know, ‘strong 
is the hand of God!’” The mountaineer now lost 
all patience. Drawing his dirk, and driving it through 
the window, he began to strike it so violently against 
the stones on the outside of the wall, that he illumi- 
nated the house with a shower of fire, and showed the 
terrified inmates the ferocious countenance of him 
who wielded the weapon. “Te meal to te mill, te 
mutter to te mailler,” sputtered out Donald, in the 
midst of his wrath, meaning to imply, that, if the 
miller would only come and help him, he should have 
allhis dues in future. Partly moved by this promise, 
but still more by his well-grounded fears, the miller 
arose at last, put the mill to rights, and ground the 
rest of the corn. And tradition tells us that after 
this the mill-dues were regularly paid, and the great- 
est harmony subsisted between Donald Unasach and 
the miller of Glenquoich.—_I’rom Sir T. Dick Lauder’s 
Account of the Moray Floods. 


SWEDISH METHOD OF PRESERVING APPLES. 
They are skinned and quartered, and then half 
baked, which produces a disagreeable shrivelled ap- 
pearance ; but they retain their flavour, and in that 
state can be kept any length of time. 


THE BHATTEE ROBBER. 


The country of the Bhattees is situated in the 
north-eastern quarter of the province of Ajmeer, in 
the East Indies. Until the progress of events brought 
the British arms within the limits of their country, 
this class of the natives of Hindostan was scarcely 
known even byname. The Bhattees were originally 
shepherds. Of late years they have abandoned that 
honest occupation, as servile, and unworthy of their 
talents, and have adopted a predatory system of life, 
which is considered by them more noble than tending 
sheep. The following is a portion of the system of 
education :—When the young Bhattee is about three 
or four years of age, his education, or training, is com~- 
menced, by being compelled to walk and run a given 
distance daily. As he advances in years, the exercise 
required of him is increased in proportion, until he 
may at last be said to have gone through a regular 
course of gymnastics, in the etymological sense of 
that word—for all his exercises are performed in a 
state of nudity. The object and natural effect of this 
kind of schooling is to increase the physical powers of 
the body in all situations, and to enable the individual 
to endure with comparative ease the greatest fatigue 
or labour. Among other essential accomplishments 
in which the young Bhattee is expected to perfect 
himself by unremitting practice, the following may be 
mentioned as absolutely indispensable. He must ac- 
quire the art of bleating like a sheep, barking like a 
dog, crowing like a cock, braying like the ass, and in 
like manner of imitating all kinds of animals. He 


must also be able to throw himself, as occasion may’ 


require, into every kind of attitude, to crawl along or 
lie as flat as possible on the ground, to run like a goat 
or a dog, to stand on his head with his legs extended 
widely, so as to appear in the dusk like the sturjp of 
atree. With reference to the last-mentioned acquire- 
ment, I recollect to have heard a sentinel of the 4th 
Bengal cavalry tell his officer, that when he was on 
duty, on a certain occasion, he heard something move 
about the head-ropes of his horse. On looking round, 
he saw what he supposed to be a large dog, which ran 
between his legs and nearly upset him. The sentinel, 
however, had heard of the ability with which many of 
the natives could imitate different animals, and was 
not satisfied with this explanation of the noise that 
had. first excited his attention. He still suspected 
that some roguery was on foot, and, the better to de- 
tect it, he placed himself behind what appeared to be 
the stump of a tree, at a short distat#ee from the spot 
on which he had been previously standing. On the 
supposed stump he hung his helmet, and, bent on the 
most attentive scrutiny, he placed his head between 
the two limbs of the stump, so as, unperceived, to 
command a direct view of the quarter from which the 
noise had originally proceeded. This, however, was 
too much for the thief (for such, in reality, was this 
pseudo! tree-stump), who, unable to restrain his 
laughter, and finding his situation somewhat critical, 
suddenly executed a somerset, upset the astonished 
soldier, and made clear off with his helmet.—Zng- 
lishman’s Magazine. 


MOURNING. 

Mourning, among the ancients, was expressed by 
very different signs, as by tearing their clothes, wear- 
ing sackeloth, laying aside crowns and other ensigns 
of honour: thus Plutarch, in his Life of Cato, relates, 
that from the time of his leaving the city with Pom- 
pey, he neither shaved his head, nor, as usual, wore 
the crown or garland. A public grief was some- 
times testified by a general fast. Among the Romans, 
a year of mourning was ordained, by law, for women 
who had lost their husbands. In public mourning, 
the shops of Rome were shut up; the senators laid 
aside their legislative robes, the consuls sat in a 
lower seat than usual, and the women put aside all 
their ornaments. The colours of the dress, or habit, 
worn to signify grief, are different in different coun- 
tries. In Europe, the ordinary colour for mourning 
is black; in China, it is white, a colour that was the 
mourning of the ancient Spartan and Roman ladies ; 
in Turkey, it is blue, or violet; in Egypt, yellow; 
in Ethiopia, brown, and kings and cardinals mourn 
in purple. Every nation and country gave a reason 
for their wearing the particular colour of their mourn- 
ing: black, which is the privation of light, is sup- 
posed to denote the privation of life; white isan em- 
blem of purity ; yellow is to represent that death is 
the end of all human hopes, because this is the co- 
lour of leaves when they fall and flowers when they 
fade; brown denotes the earth, to which the dead 
return; blue is an emblem of the happiness which it 
is hoped the deceased enjoys; and purple or violet is 
supposed to express a mixture of sorrow and hope. 
The custom of mourning for the dead in shrieks and 
howlings, is of great antiquity, and prevails almost 
universally among the followers of Mahomet. 


GREAT NEWS FOR GARDENERS—HOW TO KILL SLUGS. 

Take a quantity of cabbage-leaves, and either put 
them into a warm oven, or hold them before a fire, 
till they get quite soft; then rub them with unsalted 
butter, or any kind of fresh dripping, and lay them in 
the places infested with slugs. In a few hours the 
leaves will be found covered with snails and slugs, 
which may then be destroyed in any way the gardener 
may think fit.—[We have tried this at Bayswater, 
and found it attended with complete success. ]—Louw= 
don’s Gardener’s Magazine. 
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THE COTTON MANUFACTURES OF FRANCE, 

The French cotton manufacture has increased with 
great rapidity since the peace, as appears from the 
fact that the quantity of cotton wool imported was 
25,000,000lbs. in 1810, and is between 80,000,000 and 
90,000,000lbs. at present. The French, however, 
can never riyal the English in this manufacture, and 
though they have nurtured up great manufacturing 
communities, who have rapidly gained wealth, this is 
at the expense of all the rest of France. The cost 
of fitting up a cotton mill with machinery at Rouen 
is at least one-third more than at Manchester ; fuel 
is four times as dear; and the working and repairing 
of the machinery must therefore be far more expensive 
and difficult. Many of the machines are brought 
from England. The fact that cotton goods are now 
three or four times as dear in France as in England, 
is a decisive proof that this government has judged 
ijl in compelling so much capital and labour to take so 
unprofitable a direction. It is true the French manu- 
facturer may gain a profit on his dear goods whilst 
the cheap goods of England are rigorously excluded ; 
but is it an advantage to the French nation generally 
to foster such a branch of industry at the expense of 
buying the products of that industry at three or four 
times the price fer which similar goods might have 
been brought across the Channel? But the mischief 
is now done. Hundreds of thousands of pounds 
have been invested in machinery, buildings, and ma- 
terials, and many thousand hands have been trained 
up to the manufacture here, and at St Quentin, Cam- 
bray, Lisle, Paris, and in the department of the Haut 
Rhin. It is obvious that the French cotton manu- 
facturers can never supply other nations with their 
goods; France must have all the benefit, or rather all 
the cost, of supporting the system herself. This be- 
ing the case, the manufacturing prosperity of Rouen 
rests on a precarious foundation, seeing that it can 
only be upheld at the expense of the agriculture, the 
wine trade, and the foreign commerce of France. 


HAYDN AND HIS PUPIL PLEYEL. 


It was a custom of Haydn, as soon as he had finished 
any new work, to lay it: aside for some time before he 
again looked at it, for the purpose of retouching and 
correcting. It happened that, under the influence of 
low spirits and chagrin, this great master had written 
six quartetts, all in a minor key. According to cus- 
tom, he left the manuscript on his piano, and, as was 
also usual with him whenever he had finished a new 
work, he dismissed from his mind, and forgot entirely, 
the subjects and ideas on which he had been working. 
Some time afterwards, Haydn felt inclined to revise 
these quartetts, of which he thought favourably ; but 
he sought for them in vain; they had disappeared, 
were no where to be found, and all attempts to recover 
them ended only in disappointment. Pleyel, who alone 
had access to Haydn’s house and apartment, was sus- 
pected by him of having stolen the missing quartefts ; 
and, notwithstanding all the protestations of his pupil 
to the contrary, he continued fora long time firm in 
that opinion, At length, however, the sincere and 
devoted attachment of his young pupil convinced 
Haydn that his suspicions must be unfounded: he 
restored him to his friendship, and thought no more 
of the circumstance, except occasionally to regret the 
disappearance of what he considered one of his best 
productions. The most singular part of the whole 
affair is, that the thief, whoever he may have been, 
did not attempt to derive any advantage from his rob- 
bery; these stolen quartetts never saw the light.— 
Memoir of Pleyel, in Harmonicon. 


HILL OF IRON. 

This hill is situated in Brazil, on the left of the 
road from Queloz to Villa Rica, rather more than a 
league from the former place. It is described by Mr 
Luccock as “ one entire mass of iron, so perfectly free 
from any mixture of common soil as to produce no 
vegetable whatever, being covered with a coating of 
rust, or oxide of iron. The hill is so lofty and steep, 
that its top was not discernible, but, from its more ele- 
vated part, nodules of corroded metal had rolled down 
and greatly embarrassed the road. At the foot of the 
mountain the soil is red clay, mixed with ponderous 
brown dust. As we advanced, the metal seemed to 
become less pure, until, after an extent of two leagues 
and a half, it altogether vanished, and was succeeded 
by common clayey land. I had often heard of this 
immense mass of metal, but none of the reports had 
presented an adequate picture of it to the imagina- 
tion. The very core of the hill, as far as we could 
judge, appeared to consist of vast blocks of iron, in 
tables, and it is so singularly free from alloy as to 
produce, when melted, twenty-five per cent. of pure 
metal.” 
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EXTRAORDINARY HISTORY OF MR 
THOMAS JENKINS. 


TuE facts we are about to relate respecting this per- 
son are of so extraordinary a nature, that, if they had 
happened at a place distant from our seene of publi- 
cation, or at a time remote from the present, we would 
have despaired of procuring credence for them, and, 
perhaps, on that account, abandoned the idea of giv- 
ing them publicity. It happens, however, that, both 
in respect of time and place, they are so readily liable 
to be denied, if found incorrect, that we can bring 
them forward with the greatest confidence. 

Mr Thomas Jenkins was the son of an African 
king, and bore externally all the usual features of the 
negro. His father reigned over a considerable tract 
of country to the east of, and, we believe, including 
Little Cape Mount, a part of the wide coast of Guinea, 
which used to be much resorted to by British vessels 
for the’ purchase of slaves. The negro sovereign, 
whom the British sailors knew by the name of King 
Cock-eye, from a personal peculiarity, having observed 
what a superiority civilization and learning gave to 
the Europeans over the Africans in their traffic, re- 
solved to send his eldest son to Britain, in order that 
he might acquire all the advantages of knowledge. He 
accordingly bargained with a Captain Swanstone, a 
native of Hawick in Scotland, who traded to the coast 
for ivory, gold aust, &c., that the child should be taken 
by him to his own country, and returned in a few 
years fully educated, for which he was to receive a 
certain consideration in the productions of Africa. 
The lad recollected a little of the scene which took 
place on his being handed over to Swanstone. His 
father, an old man, came with his mother, who was 
much younger, and a number of sable courtiers, to a 
place on the side of a green eminence near the coast, 
and there, amidst the tears of the latter parent, he 
was formally consigned to the care of the British 
trader, who pledged himself to return his tender 
charge, some years afterwards, endowed with as much 
learning as he might be foumd capable of receiving. 
The lad was, accordingly, conveyed on ship-board, 
where the fancy of the master conferred upon him the 
name of Thomas Jenkins. * 

Swanstone brought his protege to Hawick, and was 
about to take the proper means for fulfilling his bar- 
gain, when, unfortunately, he was cut off from this 
life. No provision having been made for such a con- 
tingency, Tom was thrown upon the wide world, not 
only without the means of obtaining a Christian edu- 
cation, but destitute of every thing that was necessary 
to supply still more pressing wants. Mr Swanstone 
died in a room in the Tower Inn at Hawick, where 
Tom very faithfully attended him, though almost 
starved by the cold of a Scottish winter. After his 
guardian had expired, he was in a state of the greatest 
distress from cold, till the worthy landlady, Mrs 
Brown, brought him down to her huge kitchen fire, 
where, alone, of all parts of the house, could he find 
a climate agreeable to his nerves. Tom was ever 

- after very grateful to Mrs Brown for her kind- 
ness. After he had remained for some time at the 
inn, a farmer in Teviot-head, who was the nearest 


* The mind of the reader will here at once revert to the well- 
known story of Lee Boo, who, about fifty yearsago, was entrusted 
by his father, a king in the Pelew Islands, to Captain Wilson. of 
the Antelope, for the same purpose. Lee Boo, it will be recol- 
lected, belonged to an order of uncivilized people who are not 
considered so hopeless as the negroes of Africa, Yet, while the 
dispositions of Thomas Jenkins were equally amiable with those 
of Lee Boo, it will be found that he more than realised all the ex- 
pectations which were formed regarding the intellect of that pro- 
mising boy, unfortunately cut off before his education had been 
well commenced, 1 


surviving relation of his guardian, agreed to take 
charge of him, and, accordingly, he was removed to 
; the house of that individual, where he soon made 
himself useful in rocking the cradle, looking after the 
pigs and poultry, and other such humble duties. 
When he left the inn, he understood hardly a word of 
English ; but here he speedily acquired the common 
dialect of the district, with all its peculiarities of ac- 
cent and intonation. He lived in Mr L ’s family 
for several years, in the course of which he was suc- 
cessively advanced to the offices of cowherd and driver 
of peats to Hawick for sale on his master’s account, 
which latter duty he discharged very satisfactorily. 
After he had become a stout boy, Mr Laidlaw of Fal- 
nash, a gentleman of great respectability and intelli- 
gence, took a fancy for him, and readily prevailed 
upon his former protector to yield him into his charge. 
“‘ Black Tom,” as he was called, became, at Falnash, 
a sort of Jack-of-all-trades. He acted as cowherd at 
one time, and stable-boy at another: in short, he could 
turn his hand to any sort of job. It was his especial 
duty to go upon all errands to Hawick, for which a 
retentive memory well qualified him. He afterwards 
bevame a regular farm-servant to Mr Laidlaw, and 
it was while acting in this capacity that he first dis- 
covered a taste for learning. How Tom acquired his 
first instructions is not known. The boy probably 
cherished a notion of duty upon this subject, and was 
anxious to fulfil, as far as his unfortunate circum- 
stances would permit, the designs of his parent. He 
probably picked up a few crumbs of elementary lite- 
rature at the table of Mr Laidlaw’s children, or inte- 
rested the servant lasses to give him what knowledge 
they could. In the course of a brief space, Mrs Laid- 
law was surprised to find that Tom began to have a 
strange appetency for candle-ends. Not a dowp about 
the farm-house could escape him. Every scrap of 
wick and tallow that he fell in with was secreted and 
taken away to his loft above the stable, and very dis- 
mal suspicions began to be entertained respecting the 
use he put them to. Curiosity soon incited the people 
about the farm to watch his proceedings after he had 
retired to his den; and it was then discovered, to the 
astonishment of all, that the poor lad was engaged, 
with a book and a slate, in drawing rude imitations 
of the letters of the alphabet. It was found that he 
also kept an old fiddle beside him, which cost the poor 
horses below many a sleepless night. On the dis- 
covery of his literary taste, Mr Laidlaw put him to 
an evening school, kept by a neighbouring rustic, at 
which he made rapid progress—such, indeed, as to 
excite astonishment all over the country—for no one 
had ever dreamt that there was sé much as a possi- 
bility of his becoming a scholar. By and by, though 
daily occupied with his drudgery as a farm-servant, 
he began to instruct himself in Latin and Greek. A 
boy friend, who in advanced life communicated to us 
most of the facts we are narrating, lent him several 
books necessary in these studies; and Mr and Mrs 
Laidlaw did all in their power to favour his wishes, 
though the distance of a classical academy was a suf- 
ficient bar, if there had been no other, to prevent their 
giving him the means or opportunity of regular in- 
struction. In speaking of the kind treatment which 
he had received from these worthy individuals, his 
heart has often been observed to swell, and the tear 
to start into his honest dark eye. Besides acquaint- 
ing himself tolerably well with Latin and Greek, he 
initiated himself in the study of mathematics. 
A great era in Tom’s life was his possessing him- 
self of a Greek dictionary. Having learned that there 


sessed twelve shillings, saved out of his wages, and 
his companion vowed that if more.should be required 
for the purchase of any particular book, he should not 
fail to back him in the competition—-so far as eighteen- 
pence would warrant, that being the amount of his 
own little stock. Tom at once pitched upon the lexi- 
con as the grand necessary of his education, and ac- 
cordingly he began to bid for it. All present stared 
with wonder when they saw a negro, clad in the grey 
cast-off surtout of a private soldier, and the number 
XCVI. still glaring in white oil-paint on his back, 
competing for a book which could only be useful to a 
student at a considerably advanced stage. A gentle- 
man of the name of Moncrieff, who knew Tom’s com- 
panion, beck@ned him forward, and inquired with eager 
curiosity into the seeming mystery. When it was 
explained, and Mr Moncrieff learned that thirteen 
and sixpence was the utmost extent of their joint 
stocks, he told his young friend to bid as far beyond 
that sum as he chose, and he would be answerable for 
the deficiency. Tom had now bidden as far as he 
could go, and he was turning away in despair, when 
his young friend, in the very nick of time, threw him- 
self into the competition. “ What, what do* you 
mean ?” said the poor negro, in great agitation ; 
“you know we cannot pay both that and the duty.” 
His friend, however, did not regard his remonstrances, 
and immediately he had the satisfaction of placing the 
precious volume in the hands which were so eager to 
possess it—only a shilling or so being required from 
Mr Moncrieff. Tom carried off his prize in triumph, 
and, it is needless to say, made the best use of it. 

It may now be asked—what was the personal cha- 
racter of this extraordinary specimen of African in- 
tellect ? We answer at once—the best possible. Tom 
was a mild unassuming creature, free from every kind 
of vice, and possessing a kindliness of manner which 
made him the favourite of all who knew him. In faet, 
he was one of the most popular characters in the whole 
district of Upper Teviotdale. His employers respected 
him for the faithful and zealous manner in which he 
discharged his humble duties, and every body was in- 
terested in his singular efforts to obtain knowledge. 
Having retained no trace of his native language, he 
resembled, in every respect except his skin, an ordi- 
nary peasant of the south of Scotland: only he was 
much more learned than the most of them, and spent 
his time somewhat more abstractedly. His mind was 
deeply impressed with the truths of the Christian 
faith, and he was a regular attender upon every kind 
of religious ordinances. Altogether, Tom was a per- 
son of the most worthy and respectable properties, 
and, even without considering his meritorious strug- 
gles for knowledge, would have been beloved and 
esteemed wherever he was known. 


When Tom was about twenty years of age, a va- 
cancy occurred in the school of Teviot-head, which 
was an appendage to the parish school, for the use of 
the scattered inhabitants of a very wild pastoral ter- 
ritory. A committee of the Presbytery of Jedburgh 
was appointed to sit on a particular day at Hawick, in 
order to examine the candidates for this humble charge, 
and report the result to their constituents. Among 
three or four competitors appeared the black farm- 
servant of Falnash, with a heap of books under his 
arm, and the everlasting soldier's greatcoat with the 
staring “ XCVI.” upon his back. The committee 
was surprised ; but they could not refuse to read his 
testimonials of character, and put him through the 
usual forms of examination. More than this—his ex- 
hibition was so decidedly superior to the rest, that 


was to be a sale of books at Hawick, he proceeded | they could not avoid reporting him as the best fitted 


thither, in company with our informant. 


Tom pos- | for the situation. 


Tom retired triumphant from the 
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field, enjoying the delightful reflection that now he 
would be placed in a situation much more agreeable 
to him than any other he had ever known, and where 
he would enjoy infinitely better opportunities of ac- 
quiring instruction. 

For a time, this prospect was dashed. On the re- 
port coming before the Presbytery, a majority of the,} 
members were alarmed at the strange idea of placing 
a Negro and born Pagan ‘in such a situation, and poor 
Tom was accordingly voted out of all the benefits of 
the competition. The poor fellow appeared to suffer 
dreadfully from this sentence, which made him feel 
keenly the misfortune of his skin, and the awkward- 
ness of his situation in the world. But, fortunately, 
the people most interested in the matter felt as indig- 
nant at the treatment which he had received, as he 
could possibly feel depressed. The heritors, among 
whom the late Duke of Buccleuch was the chief, took 
up the case so warmly, that it was immediately re- 
solved to set up Tom in opposition to the teacher ap- 
pointed by the Presbytery, and to give him an exact 
duplicate of the salary which they already paid to that 
person. An old smiddy [blacksmith’s shop] was 
hastily fitted up for his reception, and Tom was im- 
mediately installed in office, with the universal appro- 
bation of both parents and children. It followed as a 
matter of course that the other school was completely 
deserted, and Tom, who had come to this country to 
learn, soon found himself fully engaged in teaching, 
and in the receipt of an income more than adequate to 
his wants. To the gratification of all his friends, and 
some: little confusion of face to the Presbytery, he 
turned out an excellent teacher. He had a way of 
communicating knowledge that proved in the highest 
degree successful, and, as he contrived to carry on the 
usual exercises without the use of any severities, he 
was as much beloved by his pupils as he was respected 
by those who employed him, Five days every week 
he spent in the school. On the Saturdays, he was 
accustomed to walk to Hawick (eight miles going and 
as much returning) in order to make an exhibition of 
what he had himself acquired during the week, to 
the master of the academy there; thus keeping up, it 
will be observed, his own gradual advance in know- 
ledge. It farther shows his untiring zeal, that he 
always returned to Hawick next day—of course, an 
equal extent of travel—in order to attend the church. 

After he had conducted the school for one or two 
years, finding himself in possession of about twenty 
pounds, he bethought him of spending a winter at 
college. The esteem in which he was held rendered 
it an easy matter to demit his duties to an assistant 
for the winter; and, this matter being settled, he 
waited upon his good friend Mr Moncrieff (the gen- | 
tleman who had enabled him to get the lexicon, and | 
who had since done him many other good offices), in 
order to consult about other matters concerning the 
step he was about to take. Mr Moncrieff, though 
accustomed to regard Tom as a wonder, was, never- 
theless, truly surprised at this new project. He asked, 
above all things, the amount of his stock of cash. On 
being told that twenty pounds was all, and, further- 
more, that Tom: contemplated attending the Latin, 
Greek, and mathematical classes, he informed him 
that this would never do: the money would hardly 
pay his fees. Tom was much disconcerted at this ; 
but his generous friend soon relieved him, by placing 
in his hands a carte blanche order upon a merchant in 
Edinburgh, for whatever might be further required 
to support him for a winter at college. 

Tom now pursued his way to Edinburgh with his 
twenty pounds. On applying to the Professor of 
Humanity [Latin] for a ticket to his class, that gen- 
tleman looked at him for a moment in silent wonder, 
and asked if he had acquired any rudimental know- 
ledge of the language. Mr Jenkins, as he ought now 
to be called, said modestly that he had studied Latin 
for a considerable time, and was anxious to complete 
his acquaintance with it. Mr P——, finding that he 
only spoke the truth, presented the applicant with a 
ticket, for which he generously refused to take the 
usual fee. Of the other two Professors to whom he 
applied, both stared as much as the former, and only 
one took the fee. He was thus enabled to spend the 
winter in a most valuable course of instruction, with- 
out requiring to trench much upon Mr Moncrieff’s 
generous order ; and next spring he returned to Te- 
viot-head, and resumed his professional duties. 

The end of this strange history is hardly such as 
could have been wished. Itis obvious, we think, that 
Jenkins should have been returned by some benevo- 
lent society to his native country, where he might 
have been expected to do wonders in civilizing and 
instructing his father’s, or his own subjects. Unfor- 
tunately, about ten years ago, a gentleman of the 
neighbourhood, animated by the best intentions, re- 
commended him to the Christian Knowledge Society, 
as a proper person to be a missionary among the co- 
Jonial slaves; and he was induced to go out as a 
teacher to the Mauritius—a scene entirely unworthy 
of his exertions. There, for any thing known to the 
contrary by his Scottish friends, he is still living. 

Feeling that this tale requires only its own facts to 
render it both instructive and agreeable, we are little 
disposed to draw inferences from it. It is true: that | 
is enough. Most of the individuals connected with 
the fate of Jenkins are still alive, and, while we ac. 
cord them the praise due to their disinterested ser-_ 
vices in his behalf, we earnestly hope that no one will 
feel aggrieved by being noticed publicly in this man- | 


ner, a liberty which we have been induced to take by 
the best of motives—an anxiety to put the facts of the 
story beyond a doubt. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
MONKEYS, APES, AND ORANG-OUTANGS. 


Havine presented an outline of those physical and 
nioral properties which distinguish Man above all 
other animated beings, we may now appropriately 
point out the natural characteristics of the monkey 
tribes, forming the order of Quadrumana, that is, crea~ 
tures with four hands. The animals of this interest- 
ing order have three kinds of teeth, namely, incisory 
or cutting teeth, canine teeth, and grinders; their 
four extremities «are /terminated by hands, with the 
thumb separate from the other fingers, and more or 
less opposable to them; they have long and flexible 
fingers; they have from two to four teats, situated.on 
the breast ; the clavicles or collar bones are complete ; 
the bones of the legs and arms are distinct, and sus- 
ceptible of motions of pronation and supination ; they 
have a simple membranous stomach ; and their intes- 
tines are of medium length. 

In internal and external conformation, apes and 
monkeys approach nearest to man of any other ani- 
mal. In their grimace and actions, also, they bear a 
striking similitude to the lords of creation; yet how 
far inferior are they in point of intellect to several 
other animals, such as the dog, the elephant, and the 
horse!’ They, however, possess the power of imita- 
tion in.an eminent degree, and seldom miss an oppor- 
tunity of putting it in practice. In countries where 


apes and monkeys abound, the natives take advantage _ 


of this propensity, and thereby entrap them. . These 
ape-catchers wash their hands and faces in a pitcher of 
water in situations where apes inhabit, after which 
they pour out the water, and replace it by a solution 
of glue; then leaye the spot, when the apes descend 
from the trees, and wash themselves. as they had ob- 
served the men do; their eyelashes are, consequently, 
glued together, and they are rendered unable to es- 
cape from their enemies, and are thus easily taken. 
It was from this that the ancient generic name of the 
tribe was established, that of Simie, from the Latin 
word simulare, to imitate. 

The strong impression of the human likeness which 
is borne by apes, has induced many to suppose that 
man is only an animal of the same kind, but more 
perfect in his form, and other qualities. It has been 
argued that the os coccygis, or the prolonged portion of 
the spine in,man, which is analogous to the tail of 
animals, is strongly confirmatory of this, and that 
they have, like monkeys, originally had tails. We 
have already stated that comparative anatomists can 
trace all the bones corresponding to those of man, de- 
veloped, in a greater or lesser degree, through the 
whole class of animals which naturalists term verte- 
brated, or those which have a backbone. This is a 
wonderful manifestation of the uniformity of the plan 
of the Framer of the universe, or what may be termed 
the harmony of creation; and this very harmony is 
deeply imprinted in the mind of man, and from which 
we enjoy many of our pleasurable sensations. As fa- 
miliar examples of this, we may notice the har. 
mony of colours, and the harmony of the notes of 
music. 

Although, in the general distribution of the parts 
of animals, there is usually an admirable) adaptation 
of their structure to the uses to which they are to be 
employed, yet in many cases we are unable to trace 
the reason why parts are of a particular formation, or 
why animals should be furnished with those parts at 
all, which appear to be of no use to them. This we 
can only attribute to the general harmony of design. 
We shall give as an éxample the Proteus anguwinus, a 
reptile which inhabits the waters of certain subter- 
ranean caverns in Carniola. Some of these subter- 
ranean lakes are of vast size and depth, and perfectly 
secluded from. all light. It is, therefore, quite evi- 
dent that eyes to animals which inhabit such situa- 
tions would be quite useless. The Proteus is totally 
blind, and yet it has an indication of eyeballs, but 
which are covered with skin. 

But what distinguishes all the ape tribe from man 
is their horizontal position in walking, for it has’ been 
now satisfactorily ascertained, that, although they may 
occasionally assume the upright position in progressive 
movement, it is by no means natural to them. An- 
other evident distinction is their lower extremities 
being in the form of hands, with long fingers ‘fitted 
for grasping ; from which it is quite evident that the 
whole tribe are essentially formed for climbing trees, 
and they are, consequently, principally found in the 
confines of forests. .When they walk on the ground, 
their motions on all-fours are awkward, and their 
progiess is rather by leaping than walking. The 
head of apes, besides, is not placed in equilibrium on 
the spine as in man, their pelvis is very small, and 
the muscles. of their thighs being attached very low 
on the legs, prevent their assuming with ease the 
upright posture. ‘Their very long arms, with hands 
on their lower as well as higher arms, ‘admirably 
adapt them for their mode of life. They, however, 
can sit erect with the greatest ease, and, indeed, it 
is the posture natural to nearly the whole tribe. 


The time of gestation in apes varies, according to | 


the species, from five to seven months, and they sel- 
dom produce more than one or two at a birth. The 
females carry their young in their arms like the hu- 


man species, or upon their backs. They generally 
are nursed in the same way as human infants. 

Apes live in large communities, and generally on | 
peaceable terms ; their social instinct, however, seems 
limited to the tendency which all frugiferous animals 
have in general to live in wandering troops; for the 
purposes of mutual protection. . They frequent large 
and-fertile solitudes, and\ not unfrequently in great 
herds of different kinds, and without one species com- 
mingling with another. _ But should any intruders 
present themselves upon a district’ possessed by these 
troops, they all combine to:assert-what they think their 
natural rights. De Maisoupre, and six other Euro- 
peans, witnessed a combat betwixt two opposite herds, 
that took place within the wall which surrounds the 
pagoda of Cheringham. A large and powerful ape 
had got into the place, but was soon recognised as an 
interloper by the resident tribe, and upon the alarm 


‘being given, a number of males united in an attack ; 


and although the intruder was much more powerful 
than his assailants, he soon perceived that he was to 
be overcome by their-united strengths, and fled for 
refuge to the top of the pagoda, which was eleven sto- 
ries in height; but this did not screen him, for he was 
closely pursued thither by his enemies. Having reach- 
ed the top of the dome, which was small and narrow, 
he availed himself of the security of the: position. 
In this, advantageous situation, and: by his superior 
strength, he seized four of the most forward of his 
pursuers, pitched them headlong to the bottom, and 
they were consequently killed by the fall from such a 
great height. This proof of his strength somewhat 
damped the ardour of the rest, who, after setting upa 
loud and threatening chattering, judged it prudent to 
make good their retreat.. The intruder kept his situa- 
tion till the evening, when he descended and escaped. 

When MM. de la Condamine and Bouguer were 
making their observations in South America on the 
figure of the earth, they’ were greatly annoyed by 
domesticated apes, which are very numerous, looking 
through their telescopes, planting signals, running to 
the pendulum, taking their pens and trying to write, 
and, in short, imitating every action which they saw 
performed by these gentlemen. 

In many districts of India, apes and monkeys are 
objects of religious veneration, and ‘various temples 
have been erected in honour of them. In these coun- 
tries it is considered as sinful to molest them, and they 
consequently become bold and troublesome. They en- 
ter cities in large troops, and venture into the domi- 
ciles of the natives. In Amadabad, the capital of 
Guzerat, there are three hospitals erected for monkeys, 
where the sick and lame are fed and relieved by me- 
dica]l attendants, kept there for the express purpose, 
at the public expense. 

At the head of this extensive trive of animals stands 
the Chimpansé, who, in face, form, and internal or- 
ganization, approaches most nearly to that of man. 
Weare, however, yet unacquainted with the height 
to which this animal grows, as all the specimens which 
have hitherto reached Europe have been young: 
There is every reason to believe that the Chimpansé is 
the wild man of the woods'so frequently mentioned by 
travellers. 

The angle of the face of the Chimpansé¢ is 50 degrees ; 
he is destitute of cheek pouches or tail, nor has he any 
callous skin on his hinder parts; his arms are short, 
and the superciliary ridges are distinct; his canine 
teeth are a little projecting, and are close to the cut- 
ting teeth and grinders, like those of the human spe- 
cies; the head is rounded, and the muzzle very slightly 
projecting. 

This animal seems entirely confined to Central Afri- 
ca, and probably some of the islands in the same latitude. 

We are informed by M. de Grandpré, that he saw 
a female Chimpansé on board of a-vessel, which mani- 
fested great intelligence. She had been instructed to 
heat the oven, and took care that no coals should fall 
out. She had a perfect knowledge of the proper tem- 
perature of the oven, and, when it was in a condition 
for baking, immediately apprised the baker that it was 
so, who placed implicit confidence in her information, 
and never failed to fetch him in due time. This ani- 
mal performed many useful occupations ; ‘she assisted 
at unfurling the. sails, and spliced ropes, and could 
pull a rope along with the sailors.. The vessel in 
which this animal was seen, was bound for Ame- 
rica, but which country she did not live to see, the 
mate on one occasion having inflicted a very cruel 
punishment on her, which she did not deserve, and 
which she bore with the utmost fortitude, only hold- 
ing out her hands to break the foree of the blows, 
and at the same time supplicating for mercy. From 
that time she refused all sustenance, and died on the 
fifth day from grief and hunger, lamented by all on 
board but the cruel and unfeeling mate. 

Next in order is the Orang-outang, who is probably 
much superior in size to the Chimpansé. The canine 
teeth of the Orang-outang are somewhat longer than 
the others; the grinders are more equal than those of 
man, the tubercles of which are more acute; the head 
is round, and he is destitute of a superciliary ridge ; 
his facial angle is 60 degrees, and he has no cheek 
pouches ; his ears are rounded, as in man; his thumbs 
are rather short, and he has no tail. : 

The Orang-outang inhabits Cochin-China, and se- 
veral of the larger islands of the Indian Ocean. This 
animal is next to the Chimpansé in perfection of form, 
and grows to a gigantic size, being, when full grown, 
from seven and a half to eight feet in height. 
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Until Dr Clarke Abel published an account of this 
animal,.we had no certain information of its great 
size, which is now established without a shadow of 
doubt. 

Dr Abel says, “ My attention was directed to this 
Orang-outang, by the following notice of the animal 
in the Hurkara newspaper, which was sent to it, as I 
have ascertained, from one of the persons actually 

, concerned in his capture :—A party having landed on 
the south coast ef Sumatra, from the Mary Anne So- 
phia, Captain Cornfoot, for the purpose of watering, 
fell in with an animal of the monkey species, of most 
gigantic size. It was upwards of seven feet in height, 
and, after receiving seven shots, was killed. After 
the fifth shot, it climbed a tree, and reclined against 
its boughs, to all appearance in great pain, and vo- 
mited a considerable quantity of blood. Some of the 
teeth are about three inches long. The lower jaw is 
immense; and the skin of its arms, although cut off 
from the wrists, was considerably longer than the 
length of a man’s arm abont six feet high. The back 
is remarkably broad, and covered with long coarse 
brown hair. Its gait was slovenly, and as it went, it 
waddled from side to side.” 

Captain Cornfoot dwells much upon the human-like 

expression of its countenance, and especially on the 
beautiful arrangement of its beard. 
It appears that on the spot where this animal was 
killed were five or six trees, which occasioned great 
trouble to the hunters in procuring their prey; for in 
consequence of the extreme agility and power of the 
animal in springing from branch to branch, and 
bounding from one tree to another, his pursuers 
could not fix their aim, until they had cut down all 
the trees but one. When thus limited in his range, 
the Orang-outang was shot, but did not die till he had 
received five balls and the thrust of a spear. One of 
the five balls probably penetrated his lungs, as he, 
immediately after receiving the wound, slung himself 
by his feet from a branch with his head downwards, 
and allowed the blood to flow from his mouth. On 
receiving a wound, he always put his hand over the 
injured part, and his pursuers felt distressed at the 
human-like agony of his expressions. When on the 
ground, after being exhausted by his many wounds, 
he lay as if dead, with his head resting on his folded 
arms. It was at this moment that an officer attempted 
to give the coup de gréce, by pushing a spear through 
his body; but he immediately jumped on his feet, 
wrested the weapon from his antagonist, and shivered 
it to pieces. This was his last wound, and last great 
exertion; yet he lived some time afterwards, and 
drank, it is stated, great quantities of water. 


CATHERINE AND LOUISA.—A Tatz. 
“Ir just wants one week to-day,” said Catherine to 
her sister Louisa, ‘‘ and then, O happiness! we make 
our first appearance at the county ball. We must 
really do as papa teli us, practise our quadrilles every 
evening before that time; for it would be sad, indeed, 
if we were to make fools of ourselves. Lady Elizabeth 
would never patronize us again.” ‘O, Catherine,” 
said her sister, “ you are always talking that way; I 
am sure, for the last month, you have spoken of no- 
thing else but that county ball. Now, I really feel a 
good deal afraid about it, and should not wonder if I 
were, as you say, to make a fool of myself.” ‘‘ Really,” 
#eplied Catherine, “you astonish me; you were not 
-afraid when it was first talked of. You know papa 
Anas promised for the last two seasons to bring us out, 
‘but we have been always disappointed. Now I feel 
quite delighted, and I am sure I shall enjoy myself 
exceedingly. Iknow you are disappointed that Mr 
Marston has been called away to town, and cannot go; 
but never mind, dear Louisa ; there will be plenty of 

~ nice beaux there, I dare say ; and Lady Elizabeth tells 
me that Colonel Danby, and all the officers of the 12th, 
are to be there with their charming band. Oh! how 
delightful it will be to dance to military music, you 
know how much I enjoy a band! And I am sure 
Colonel Danby will pay us great attention, for we are 
such favourites of his.’”” Thus chatted the two beau- 
tiful daughters of Sir Robert Gordon of Belston, as 
they were walking in the shrubbery one day before 
dinner. It had been the intention of their father for 
the last two years to bring out his daughters, but cir- 
cumstances had prevented him fulfilling this design. 
Either he was obliged to go to London at the time ap- 
pointed, or Lady Elizabeth M., who was to patronize 
them, was from-home. But now there was no hin- 
derance; every thing was in preparation for that 


‘important event ; their dresses had arrived from Ma- 
‘dam Devys, and they had been permitted for the first 
‘time to see the ornaments that were to be appropriated 
‘to each from their dear departed mother’s jewel-box. 
‘When Louisa was presented with hers, she wept, and 
“eould not be consoled; lamented “her sad bereavement 
‘afresh, and went out alone into the garden, to hide 
the tears and the anguish she could not control. It 
‘was just three years since she had lost a much beloved 
“mother, and she had a lively and tender recollection 

of her. When Catherine received hers, she felt sad ; 


still they were so beautiful, she could not help admir- 
ing them. When she looked up, she saw the tears 
glistening in her father’s eyes. This recalled all her 
tenderness, and all her sorrow ; she flew to his arms, 
and sobbea as if her heart would break. “‘ My own 
Catherine,” said he, ‘‘my darling Catherine, take 
these jewels, and wear them for the sake of your dear 
mother ; they were presented to her by her own father 
on her presentation at court, which was her first ap- 
pearance in public. They have been kept for you; 
she always said they should be yours, as you are her 
name-daughter ; they are the most expensive trinkets 
she ever possessed, and I need hardly tell Catherine 
to be careful, and to value them.” She dried her tears, 
promised every thing he could wish, asked a great 
many questions about the ball, and left the room in 
high spirits. Just as she was taking another look at 
her superb necklace, before depositing it in its red mo- 
rocco case, Louisa returned : she was calm and com- 
posed, but in low spirits. She had not mourned solely 
for the dead; thoughts and regrets for the living in- 
truded, and made her spiritless and sad. “If Arthur 
had been here,” thought she, “‘and going with us, I 
should have been gay and happy as Catherine, but I 
need not, dare not think of it now. I know he will 
notreturnatthistime.’? Louisamourned, andmourned 
alone ; for she dared not trust her volatile sister with 
her sorrows and her secret. She had met with a dis- 
appointment in her first love. When young Marston 
applied to Sir Robert for permission to address his 
daughter, he was refused. Two days after, he was 
on the road to his estate, to look after the cultivation 
of his farm and his trees, and to forget, as he at pre- 
sent thought, but rather to brood, as time afterwards 
showed, over his disappointment. It was understood 
by every one after this, that Sir Robert looked for 
titles to his daughters. At last the important day 
arrived, the day that Catherine thought would never 
come. And such atiresome week as it had been to her! 
But now all was joy and bustle; the day would soon 
pass, and Lady Elizabeth would come in her own 
carriage to fetch them, and the ten miles of distance 
they had to go would seem nothing. The two sisters 
were soon dressed, for their hair, naturally beautiful, 
and always well kept, did not require the aid of roses 
or ribands to. make it look well. They both wore a 
simple band round the head, with a small ornament 
clasping it at the side. It was with no small degree 
of pleasure and pride that Sir Robert beheld his two 
lovely girls, in all the bloom of youth and gaiety, 
dressed in the most becoming manner, and looking 
as he had never seen them look before. Lady Eliza- 
beth arrived, and the parti quarrée set off for the 
county town. When the full blaze of light, beauty, 
and dress met the delighted eyes of Catherine, she 
felt fluttered and bewildervd. The dazzling splendour 
of the officers with their dresses of scarlet and gold, 
ladies with feathers waving in the dance, and, above 
all, the delightful music, which Catherine loved to 
enthusiasm, all conspired to give a new feeling, a 
sensation perfectly different from any thing she had 
ever felt before. After the ceremony of introduction 
was over, Catherine had time to think. She looked 
to her sister, who was leaning on the arm of her fa- 
ther, and wondered what her feelings could be. 
Louisa was perfectly composed; she looked as if she 
had never felt, never wondered. Catherine was 
amazed at her stoicism. Just then, Colonel Danby 
came bowing up, paid his compliments to each, and 
begged permission of Sir Robert to introduce a young 
friend. He soon again appeared, and presented to 
Catherine a young officer, tall and handsome as she 
could have wished, who immediately led her to the 
dance. Colonel Danby himself requested Louisa to 
honour him with her hand. In the same quadrille, 
vis-d-vis, stood the two lovely girls. All eyes beheld 
them. with admiration, and ‘‘ who is she ?” and 
“what are they?” resounded from every quarter. 
“That dark girl, how majestically she moves! and 
the laughing blue-eyed fair one, how light and how 
graceful !”” Many and clamorous were the requests 
made to Colonel Danby by the young officers to intro- 
duce them to Sir Robert, that they might have the 
pleasure of talking to his charming daughters, and, 
perhaps, have the chance of being asked to Belston 
during the shooting season with the Colonel, who was 
a frequent guest there, and devotedly fond cf dogs 
and game. Captain Harvie, the young officer to whom 
Catherine had been introduced at the commencement 
of the evening, was the only one who succeeded in the 
wish of procuring an invitation to Belston ; and ashe 
handed Catherine to the carriage, and saw her sweet 
smile when she heard Sir Robert request the pleasure 
of his company along with the Colonel to shoot, he 
fervently wished the dreary three weeks past, and 
would have given the world that it had been to-mor- 
row. Sir Robert acted well. Captain Harvie was 
the eldest son-of an old baronial family, and not only 
would he inherit, at the death of his father, a title and 
estate, but he had the prospect of an earldom at the 
death of an uncle who had no family. Moreover, Sir 
Robert saw that he had been captivated with Cathe- 
rine, and, from the warm expressions of admiration 
he had used to the Colonel about her, he at once 
thought it advisable to ask him. September came, 
and with it the two gentlemen. Louisa was not able 
to receive them. Shehad been for some time a droop- 
ing flower; her father and Catherine were not aware 
of the great change that a few weeks had produced 
upon her; but those who had not seen her for some 


time felt shocked and alarmed at her appearance. The 
roses had fled from her cheeks, and instead of the lively 
anc good-natured girl that used to sing, and dance, 
and laugh, she was now the cold and distant Miss 
Gordon, who. repelled all kindness and attention by 
her air of hauteur and sang froid. She had given up 
all her hopes of happiness to family pride: She had 
passed a vow to her father never to marry without his 
consent, and he had tried every means to make her 
believe that to be connected with Mr Marston would 
be a degradation to herself and family: She had 
hinted to her father that the only terms on which she 
would give up all idea of her marriage was, that the 
subject (of matrimony) might never be spoken of, or 
proposed to her again: She had, therefore, made up 
her mind as to her future conduct, and determined to 
repel all advances, and conduct herself as the high and 
honourable daughter of Sir Robert Gordon of Belston, 
one of the oldest families.in Scotland. Alas! in thus 
making up her mind to change her very nature, she 
knew not that her health would sink under the trial ; 
she thought the task easy, but found it difficult and 
bitter. When the gentlemen returned from their 
walk before dinner, and saw Louisa reclining on a 
sofa, pale and emaciated, they could hardly believe it 
possible that she was the same blooming girl that they 
had seen so shortly before. The old Colonel started ; 
he had been a frequent visitor for many years, and had 
seen the sisters as they had gradually made an advance 
into womanhood, and improved in beauty; in fact, he 
was just as much interested about the girls as Sir 
Robert could possibly be,.and the shock he received 
when he then saw her was great. She perceived his 
look, and knew his feelings, and the painful conscious- 
ness of her altered appearance caused the blood to 
rush to her face and neck, and in an anguish of agi- 
tation she burst into tears. Her father had never seen 
her act thus before, and he felt both sorry and angry ; 
it showed him that she had not yet completely con- 
quered her feelings. As soon as she had left the room 
with her sister, he explained to the Colonel the whole 
affair, and begged that, when he could find a fitting 
opportunity, he would talk to her on the subject, and 
endeavour to reconcile her to the paternal decree. 

Poor Marston was little better than Louisa; his 
mind was in a most unsettled, unhappy condition ; he 
could apply himself to nothing. Life, in short, was 
a burden, and he determined (as soon as he could ar- 
range affairs at home) to do what most young men do 
in cases like his—go to the Continent for a few years, 
and forget, in the excitement of a tour, his disap. 
pointed hopes. 

Weeks rolled on, and still Louisa drooped, and her 
father was relentless. In the meantime, the young 
and gallant Captam Harvie lost no time in gaining 
the consent of Sir Robert and his own friends to an 
alliance with Catherine. He had ‘gained his own 
consent at the very first, and now nothing remained 
but to procure hers. That he felt quite sure of, as he 
had seen that Catherine was in every way disposed to 
favour him. What was his astonishment, then, to 
learn, from her own lips, that it was not her intention 
to marry, and nothing but one circumstance could 
alter her determination! She knew that-her father 
was favourable, nay, anxious that she should accept 
of Captain. Harvie’s offer, for it must prove a very ad- 
vantageous and honourable settlement for her; but 
her father had disappointed Louisa, and she had 
formed the heroic resolution of refusing the man of 
her choice, and her father’s wishes, till he should first 
consent to make her sister happy. Sir Robert had 
mentioned to Catherine the affair of Marston with 
Louisa, and explained his reasons for declining him ; 
and she knew from his firm manner of speaking that 
there was little or no hope of his changing his mind. 
She thought there was but one way of doing it, and 
that was by refusing all offers herself, till he should 
give his consent to Louisa’s marriage; and she was 
firm, and determined. Not all the persuasions of her 
lover, who foresaw the case to be hopeless, nor the 
anxious entreaties and remonstrances of her father, 
could change her. Colonel Danby was the only cool 
person in the house. Louisa was wretched ; Cathe- 
rine was heroic; Captain Harvie was in despair ; and 
Sir Robert was furious. The Colonel only waited till 
things calmed down a little to talk with Sir Robert on 
the subject, and try to argue him cut of his resolutions. 

Just at this crisis the agreeable and delightful Lady 
Elizabeth came to pay a visit at Belston. The girls 
hoped every thing from her influence with their fa- 
ther, and he in like manner hoped every thing from 
her influence with them ; so, with one consent, affairs 
were turned over to her, and her decision was to be 
definite. Sir Robert felt quite secure in thus leaving 
matters to her, for he knew her to have high family 
notions, and was assured that she would. try to instil 
what he called right principles in the breast of Louisa, 
and turn Catherine any way she chose. . He was right 
so far. Lady Elizabeth said the connection with 
Marston was degrading, and not to be thought of. 
“< He was, to be sure, an only son, and wealthy; but 
he had no rank, no title, nor the least prospect of one : 
and was,” as a matter of course, ‘‘ nobody.” Captain 
Harvie was much to be wished for; but Catherine 
was not to be shaken in her fixed purpose of refusal : 
not even Lady Elizabeth could sway her. And now 
a year had passed over since these incidents occurred. 
Our sisters were living quietly at home. Captain 
Harvie had béen in London, but wasevery day expected 
at Belston; he had not-yet given up all hopes of 
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Catherine changing her mind. Poor Marston was 
most unhappy; he had not yet had enough of reso- 
Jution to go abroad; he still lingered at home in hopes 
of hearing something that might give him some hope. 
His friends wished him to stand for the’ county ; but, 
whether it was from want of energy to push the busi- 


ness, or that he heard that Sir Robert himself was |, 


proposing to canvass, we know not, but he declined, 
which was much wondered at, as he had many friends 
and great influence among the freeholders. Their 
estates lay in the same county, but thirty miles dis- 
tant from each other. It was true that Sir Robert 
intended proposing for the county; and when one of 
his friends called upon Mr Marston to request his 
vote, he gave it cheerfully, and felt happy at being 
able to serve the father of Louisa. It gave anew im- 
pulse to his feelings, a sort of hope that he might yet, 
through some means, be enabled to overcome Sir Ro- 
bert’s reluctance to the match. This hope roused all 
his dormant energies, and he determined to use all 
his influence, and exert himself to the utmost in his 
favour. Had Sir Robert’s principles been of a dif- 
ferent nature from his own, he could not have done 
so; but, fortunately, they were both liberals. He 
succeeded in procuring three votes, and received a 
letter of thanks from Sir Robert. The day of election 
arrived, a day of much anxiety and trouble to many. 
Sir Robert was likely to lose, for the opposition can- 
didate had one vote more. Just as all were collected 
in the Town-house, and the Sheriff about to pass the 
decision against Sir Robert, a carriage was heard to 
drive up, and Mr Marston entered, along with two 
freeholders who had been out of the way at the time 
of the canvass, and whom he had taken the trouble 
to collect from distant parts of the country, and bring 
off post haste. They arrived at the critical moment. 
Sir Robert was duly elected; and, in gratitude for 
such eminent service, he requested Marston to ac- 
company him with his friends to dinner. This was 
an important day for Arthur Marston ; he saw his 
beloved Louisa, and trembled at the change he saw 
in her appearance. He determined once more to so- 
licit Sir Robert, as a sort of desperate and final effort 
to gain her. He did so, and Sir Robert could hardly 
refuse the man who had done him such distinguished 
service. At the earnest solicitations of Catherine and 
Captain Harvie, he complied ; at least Mr Marston 
had the satisfaction of receiving an invitation that 
night to spend a few weeks at Belston: and it need 
hardly be told that he considered it as a tacit encou- 
‘ragement to pay his addresses to Louisa. At this mo- 
ment all is bustle and preparation at Belston House. 
The gay and lively Catherine is happy in accepting 
the offered hand of the handsome Captain, and the 
two sisters are to be married on the same day, which 
is not far off. 


RAILWAYS. 
TuE- following is an abstract of the evidence on 
the advantage of railroads, given on the London and 
Birmingham railway bill, which was thrown out by 
the House of Lords :—Before the establishment of the 
Liverpooland Manchester railway, there were twenty- 
two regular, and about seven occasional extra coaches, 
between those places, which, in full, could only carry, 
per day, 688 persons. The railway, from its com- 
mencement, carried 700,000 persons in eighteen 
months, being an average of 1070 per day It has 
not been stopped for asingle day. There has occurred 
but one fatal accident on it in eighteen months. The 
fare by coach was 10s. inside, and 5s. outside; by 
railway it is 5s. inside, and 3s. 6d. outside The time 
occupied in making the journey by coach was four 
hours; by railway it is one hour and three quarters. 
All the coaches but one have ceased running, and that 
chiefly for the conveyance of parcels. The mails all 
travel by the railway, at a saving to government of 
two-thirds of the expense. The railway coaches are 
more commodious than others; the travelling is 
cheaper, safer, and easier. A great deal of trafiic 
which used to go by other roads comes now by rail- 
way: both time and money are saved, though the 
length of the journey may be often increased. The 
proportion of passengers carried by railway over those 
carried by coach has been 22 to 10 in winter, and 17 
or 18 to 10 in summer. A regiment of soldiers has 
been carried by the railway from Manchester to Liver- 
pool in two hours. Gentlemen’s carriages are con- 
veyed on tracks by the railway. The locomotive tra- 
vel in safety after dark. The rate of carriage of goods 
is 10s. per ton; by canal it used to be 15s. per ton. 
The time occupied in the journey by railway is two 
hours ; by canal it is twenty hours. The canals have 
reduced their rates 30 per cent. Goods are delivered 
“in Manchester the same day they are received in 
Liverpool; by canal they were never delivered before 
the third day. By railway, goods, such as wines and 
spirits, are not subject to the pilferage which existed 
on the canals. The saving to manufacturers in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester in the carriage of cot- 
ton alone has been L.20,000 per annum; some houses 
of business save L.500 a-year in carriage. Persons 
now go from Manchester to Liverpool and back in 
the same day with the greatest ease; formerly they 
were generally obliged to be absent the greater part 
of two days. More persons now travel on their own bu- 
siness. The railway is assessed to the parochial rates 
in all the parishes through which it passes: though 
only thirty-one miles, it pays between ]..3000 and 


L.4000 per annum in parochial rates. Coal-pits have 
been sunk and manufactories established in the line, 
giving great employment to the poor; manufactories 
are also erected on the line, giving increased employ- 
ment, and thus reducing the number of claimants for 
parochial relief. The railway pays one-fifth of the 
poor-rates in the parishes through which it passes. 
Fresh coal-mines have been sunk, owing to facilities 
of carriage and reduced price. It is found advanta- 
geous for the carriage of milk and garden produce: 
arrangements are about to be made for milk to be 
carried 15 miles at 1s. per 10: gallons (i. e., less than 
one farthing per quart). A great deal of land on the 
line has been let for garden ground at increased rents. 
Residents on the line find the railway a great con- 
venience, by enabling them to attend to their business 
in Manchester and Liverpool with ease, at little ex- 
pense. No inconvenience is felt by residents from 
smoke or noise, but, on the contrary, great advantages 
are experienced by means of travelling, to and fro, 
distances of ten miles in half an hour for ls., and 
without any fatigue. The engines only burn coke. 
The value of land on the line has been considerably 
enhanced by the operation of the railway: land can- 
not be purchased but at a large increase in price; it 
is much sought after for building, &c. The Railway 
Company, in their late purchases, have been obliged 
to pay frequently double the price they originally paid 
for their land. A great deal of land has been sold for 
building at three times its former value. Much waste 
land on the line has been taken into cultivation, and 
yields a good rent. JLand-owners, originally opposed 
to the railway, are now its warm advocates: having 
found their fears wholly groundless, they have now 
been solicitous that the line should pass through their 
land. Mr Babbage observes, in his book on the “ Eco- 
nomy of Manufactures,” ‘‘ One point of view in which 
rapid modes of conveyance increase the power of a 
country deserves attention. On the Manchester rail- 
road, for example, above halfa million of persons tra- 
vel annually ; and supposing each person to save only 
one hour in the time of transit between Manchester 
and Liverpool, a saving of five hundred thousand 
hours, or of fifty thousand working days of ten hours 
each, is effected. Now, this is equivalent to an addition 
to the actual power of the country of one hundred and 
sixty-seven men, without increasing the quantity of 
food consumed ; and it should be also remarked, that 
the time of the class of men thus supplied is far more 
valuable than that of mere labourers.” 

The great utility of railways, and their productive- 
ness in a pecuniary point of view, lave just been ex- 
emplified at Edinburgh, where a railroad, formed for 
the purpose of introducing coal to the city from pits 
a few miles distant, nas been covered with vehicles 
for the conveyance of passengers to all parts of the 
adjacent country. A similar degree of success has 
attended a railway in the west of Scotland; and it 
may safely be presumed that no species of commercial 
enterprise would be so certain of prospering, and 
yielding so large a return for capital, as a railway be- 
twixt Edinburgh and Glasgow, the intercourse betwixt 
which towns resembling that between Liverpool and 
Manchester, and the level nature of the country ren- 
dering the plan comparatively easy of accomplish- 
ment. 


BOUNDARY BETWIXT SCOTLAND AND 
ENGLAND. 
THE present boundary on the east, betwixt Scotland 
and England, is the Tweed; but this line of division 
is of comparatively modern date. For several ages 
prior to the eleventh century, the borders of England 
extended as far north as some part of Stirlingshire, 
and therefore included all that porticn of country now 
known by the name of LoTruran, as well as Berwick- 
shire, and part of Roxburgh and Selkirk shires. This 
fair district of Scotland was seized from the natives 
by Anglo-Saxon invaders, who poured in from the 
north of England at the middle of the fifth century, 
and who, fixing themselves in the country by the 
erection of forts and other strongholds, the chief of 
which was the Castle of Edinburgh, retained possession 
of it for about six hundred years. During this period 
the Anglo-Saxons completely dispossessed the origi- 
nal inhabitants, and introduced their own language, 
laws, and customs. Their country received the title 
of Lot-ting, or Lod-ding, Saxon or Teutonic words, 
signifying a special jurisdiction on the marches of 
two kingdoms, and not derived, as Buchanan has 
mentioned, from a supposed king of the name of Loth. 
In the year 1018, Malcolm II., King of Scots, in pro- 
secution of a quarrel with the Earl of Northumberland, 
and possessor of the territory of Lothian, conducted 
his Scottish warriors from their western and northern 
domain, and met his foe between Carham and Wark, 
on the south bank of the Tweed. This battle, so im- 
portant in its results, was long contested with despe» 
rate valour, and the palm of victory was claimed by 
the English leader; but this prince being soon after 
assassinated, his earldom descended to his brother, 
who, dreading the arms of the Scots, was induced, for 
the sake of peace, to cede Lothian for ever to Mal- 
colm. This event occurred in the year 1020, and ever 
since, the Tweed, in its lower part, has been the ac- 
knowledged boundary betwixt Scotland and England. 
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LETTER *ROM AN EMIGRANT. ~ 
A LETTER from a person who lately emigrated from 
Bristol to the United States of America, recently ap- 
peared in a Leeds newspaper, and from which the fol- 
lowing extract is given, in the expectation of its bein 
useful to many of our readers. a 

“ Though greatly reduced by my long voyage, it 
has been of great service to my health. I am now 
perfectly well, and have nothing of that cough I have 
been subject to. My beloved wife and dear children 
are all very well, and look more healthy than before 
we left England. This is the case, likewise, with 
all our friends and their children (three families from 
Bristol, who removed about the same time). We are 
all very comfortable, and often meet together, and dis- 
cuss, contrast, and compare things in America with 
those in England; on some points we agree in our 
likes and dislikes, and on some points differ very 
widely. On all material points, however, we fully 
agree—that this is the best poor man’s country ; the 
best to bring up and launch out a family ; the best for 
persons of small incomes (if they can accommodate 
themselves to circumstances, and depend upon their 
own resources); servants (‘helps’) may be had here, 
board and wages both considered, at an expense but 
little more than in England; but then the maid is as 
good as her mistress, the man as his master. 

“ Though to parents coming out here, if they have 
the common feelings of our nature, it must be a sacri- 
fice of the pleasures of friendship, and at first an en- 
durance of many inconveniences, yet their children 
will bless them for their self-denial ; and I believe, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, parents will feel 
thankful they had sufficient nerve to come to this 
country. Parents have no difficulty in bringing up 
their children, and placing them out in business ; nor 
need they fear their future prosperity. Here, also, 
there is. far less temptation to vice of every kind— 
sobriety and good order prevail in a way unknown in 
England. The direct and indirect effects of tempe- 
rance societies are truly astonishing. This true hap- 
piness may be found in England; but I believe the 
sum of happiness in America is infinitely greater than 
in England. ‘The chief cause of sorrow and distress 
in England is wnknown here! Here there is not the 
garb of poverty, nor the look of distress. c 

“ Tt wasafine morning ; I walked five miles before 
breakfast on a very good tow-path, with the canal om 
my right, and the Mohawk River on iny left, with a 
pretty fertile country and varied scenery. It reminded 
me strongly of Hay, my native place. We meta very 
agreeable English gentleman on the aqueduct over 
the Mohawk. He had travelled extensively through 
the States, and was then on his return to England, 
with a view of bringing his family over. He was 
highly pleased with the country and the people, and 
said, ‘ the English will never believe America to be 
so happy and prosperous a country, unless they see 
for themselves.’ ‘This reminded me of what an Eng- 
lish gentleman at New York said to me. He inquired 
if I intended to send a full account home of what IT 
saw. ‘Certainly,’ was my reply. ‘ And do you,’ he 
said, ‘expect they will believe you?’ ‘Surely they 
will.’ ‘Take my word for it,’ he said, ‘ they will not 
believe the one-half of what even you say.’ 

‘¢ We arrived at Schenectady about two o'clock; it 
is a pretty good town. There is a rail-road from Al- 
bany to this place, for steam-coaches, which go 14 
miles an hour. Wednesday, at daylight, came in sight 
of Utica. This is a very handsome town, abounding 
with well-built churches, of the various denomina- 
tions, with spires. I do not know in England so re. 
gular and good a town—not the semblance of poverty 
or poor-houses. I will give you present prices of pro- 
visions :—Fowls, 124c. (a cent is a halfpenny) per 
couple; turkeys and geese, 25c. each ; venison, very 
fine, 1}c. per lb. ; beef, veal, and pork, 3c. 3; potatoes, 
25c. per bushel, very good, but not so mealy as the 
English ; butter, always good, 124c., now considered 
very dear; apples, 25e. per bushel; cider, 1} dollar 
per barrel of 32 gallons; flour, now high, 43 dollars 
per barrel; corn, 20c. per bushel. The horses are 
generally good, and the oxen are fine large beasts for 
labour. Self supporting, or manual labour schools, 
are already established in many parts of the Union, 
and promise to be the means of diffusing more good 
than any other society established in modern times. 
These schools are promoted by the Baptists, who are 
a very numerous sect in America. I would just ob- 
serve that young men desirous of being educated for 
the ministry, as well as others entering these schools, 
obtain a good classical and religious education. By 
their labouring at some trade on the premises four 
hours a-day, they pay for their board, and one hour 
more for their education. Mechanics in this State get 
well paid. A working jeweller in the town of Newark 
gets 94.dollars per week, besides board and lodging ; 
and common carpenters and coopers get 20 dollars 
a-month, besides board and lodging. When at New 
York, my friend Mr Jennings told me, if 500 young 
women were to come over, they would immediately 
get into situations there: were many thousands to 
come over, they would find sufficient employment in 
the States, and get well paid for their services,” 
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BRITISH AND IRISH LINEN 
, MANUFACTURE. 


THE superiority of British manufactures is not more 
manifest in any branch of trade than in that of linen. 
The inhabitants of the United Kingdom, whatever 
may be their poverty in particular circumstances, 
pride themselves in possessing good linen shirts, and, 
if possible, a proper assortment of household drapery 
of the same substantial stuff. The cultivation of flax, 
and the weaving of that produce into linen, is there- 
fore one of the staple employments in the country. 
But a vast proportion of the cloth which is prepared 
is exported to other nations, and this yields a large 
return of capital to the manufacturer. Some of the 
chief manufacturing districts for this article are found 
in Scotland and Ireland. In Scotland the trade is 
confined almost entirely to Fife and Forfar shires, 
and in Ireland it is limited to the northern portion of 
that kingdom. The introduction of the linen manu- 
facture into Scotland is comparatively recent, great 
efforts having been made, both by government and 
associations of individuals, about a century ago, to 
turn the attention of the people towards this branch 
of trade, which was appropriate both to the climate 
and the condition of the country. Linen was much 
earlier made in Ireland. The trade, we are informed, 
flourished here during the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth; but from the particular fashion of the 
Trish shirts, great part of the linen manufactured was 
used within the country. The settlement of many 
industrious families from Britain, in the province of 
Ulster, most likely led to the prosperity of the linen 
trade, and brought it, through various vicissitudes, to 
its present flourishing state. The linen which is 
now made in Ireland is reckoned remarkably fine for 
shirting, &c., but has generally the reputation of be- 
ing overdressed on the surface, and of being somewhat 
unequal in the proportion of weft to the warp. The 
Scottish linen has not, in most cases, so attractive an 
appearance as that of Ireland, but is esteemed supe- 
rior in point of wearing qualities, and brings a higher 
price in the English market. It appears from official 
returns that the annual average ot the linen trade 
of Ireland, for ten years, from 1770 to 1780, was 
25,000,000 yards. In 1782, and the ten succeeding 
years, the average rose to 40,000,000, being an exact 
annual increase of 15,000,000. The exports of linen 
from Ireland in 1814 amounted to L.2,645,912, and 
of linen yarn, 11.62,928. ‘They have since greatly in- 
creased. 

Scotland does not export linen to such an extent as 
Treland, the amount of exports of this article, in the 
year ending 5th January 1828, being 14,945,299 
yards, the official value of which was L.803,267 ; but 
this, it is presumed, is exclusive of coarse linen and 
hempen goods. The finer fabrics of the Scottish linen 
manufacture are made in Fife, principally at Dun- 
fermline and the adjacent villages; while the coarser 
articles, in which steam power is employed, are pro- 
duced at Dundee, and other towns in Forfarshire. 
The trade in flax and hemp goods at present carried 
on in these thriving seats of population is immense, 
considering their recent rise. ‘‘ The precise period 
at which the trade was established (says the writer of 
an article on the subject in The Dundee Chronicle) 
we have not been able to ascertain, but there are va- 
rious reasons for believing that it was about the be- 
ginning of the last century. It made little progress 
for some time, as appears from a statement of imports 
and exports in the year 1745, which is to be found in 
Dr Small’s Statistical Account of Dundee. In that 

ear, 74 tons of flax were imported, but no hemp. 
he quantity of linen exported is estimated at one 
million of yards, but there is no mention of sailcloth 
or bagging. In Dr Small’s book there is also a state- 
ment of imports and exports in the year 1791, which 


' shews that a considerable increase had by that time 


taken place. The import of flax then amounted to 
2444 tons, and of hemp to 299 tons. The quantity of 
linen exported that year had increased to 7,842,000 
yards, besides 280,000 yards of sailcloth, and 65,000 
yards of bagging. From this period the trade be- 
gan gradually, but not very rapidly, to! extend itself; 
and the foundation was laid for that extraordinary 
inérease in it which has taken place during the last 
fifteen years. Before the peace of 1814, the quan- 
tity of machinery employed in spinning was not great. 
About this time, however, and in consequence chiefly 
of improvements in the machinery, the trade alto- 
gether became more safe than during the war, when 
the supply of raw material from the Baltic was apt to 
be cut off by the operations of the belligerent powers. 
The consequence has been, that, since the date just 
mentioned, the importation of flax at Dundee has in- 
creased from 3000 tons to 15,000 tons per annum, and 
the exportation of linen in an equal proportion. Nor 
is it easy to predict any probable limit to its further 
increase. 2 

© The following abstract of imports and exports of 
the articles above referred to, for the year ending 31st 
May 1831, shews an increase of the trade almost won- 
derful. Flax imported, 15,010 tons; hemp, 3082; 
linen shipped off, 356,817 pieces, measuring about 50 
millions of yards ; sailcloth, 85,522 pieces, measuring 
about 3} millions of yards; bagging, 62,199 pieces, 
measuring about 4 millions of yards. Total, 57} mil- 
lions of yards.”—A great proportion of this large 
quantity is exported to the United States of America 
and the West Indies. 


—" 


A HIGHLAND LAIRD. 


‘Tue last of the Chiefs was Glengary, Macnab was the 


last of the Lairds—but MacNichol of Fishwig was 
well entitled to be considered a well-marked specimen 
of that species of the squire genus. Where or when 
he was born, is of little consequence. Most probably 
it was on his hereditary property in Caithness, and 
about seventy or seventy-five years ago. It is certain 
he must have been born, and also grown and prosper- 
ed, for his stature exceeded six feet, and he was stout 
in proportion; and when you fancy an Herculean 
person of these dimensions, with regular features, and 
sandy hair, an eye that, like the eye of Highlanders 
in general, is easily kindled, with somewhat of a stoop, 
a habit of folding his arms, and walking slouchingly, 
and a taker of snuff, you have an idea of Fishwig in 
his latter days. 


In his early days he must have been handsome in 
spite of himself, but he was probably always indiffer- 
ent toit. He was bred to the profession of medicine, 
but it had never been bread to him. He was a 
laird, however, in expectancy from the beginning, and 
at last, in fact; and therefore, and from his ancient 
family, felt doubtless no difficulty in getting married ; 
and he happened to find the circumstance of some 
consequence, for he required to be married three times. 
In his younger days he probably drank and snuffed 
moderately ; rode to the town on market days, when 
his father was unable; drew the corks after dinner, 
when there was company, and even went to the cellar 
—in short, was a young laird. He was also able very 
probably, upon compulsion, to tell a tenant, or a te- 
nant’s wife, what was the matter with them, when 
they ailed, and came to the place in quest of advice ; 
but without taking the trouble of drawing his hands 
from his pockets to write a prescription, or even go 
through the farce of feeling their pulse—except under 
the threat of having his head broken if he did not. In 
due time, the old laird died, and the son was a doctor 
no more; and farther history sayeth not, upon that oc- 
casion. He only emerges into notice and notoriety in 
his first widowhood ; and then he is full grown, per- 
haps in his fortieth year ; very frequent in his visits 
among his tenants, and continuing them till not only 
the tenants’ patience, but his pantry, and even his 
shirts and stockings, were completely worn out. What 
first led him into this habit is not known; it is only 


certain, that for days, weeks, and months, he would_ 


remain sometimes in the poorest houses ; not occupy- 
ing the best apartment, or the best bed, but lying 
along by the fire, in his plaid; sometimes with not 
only the cats and dogs of the family lying down be- 
side him, or sitting by him demure and listless as he ; 
but, in a wet day, with even the fowls roosting on him. 
Some people may be apt to fancy this utter abandon- 
ment of himself, the effect of his domestic privation ; 
and exclaim with the poet— 
«« Ah! what a noble mind is here o’erthrown !” 

The mind is much obliged to them, but it had no 
claim to nobility ; nor was it overthrown ; it was only 
if any thing in particular, laid to rust like an old razor, 
that in time it might shave again. Others may fancy, 
that having now no game at home, a barn-door fowl 
or a pullet might be in favour, and that the laird, like 
a lazy malkin, was merely desirous of being near his 
prey; but even that is not alleged. He was not yet 
in want of money, for he had not yet gone to law, nor 
consequently thought of keeping an agent. He seemed, 
from causes nearly inexplicable, to have only got into 
a snuffing, drinking, loitering sort of state, and to 
have preferred indulging in those, in the company of 
atenant, or a tenant’s wife, to doing either in solitude, 
and at home. 

Meantime the house, now seldom conscious of the 
presence of the master, would become more and more 
unfit for it. When the laird returned, a blowsy, or 
perhaps grim and scraggy cow-milker, would remove 
the milk dishes from the dining-room table, if there 
was one unbroken ; scrub and flap off with her apron 
the uppermost of the dust from the chairs. She would 
sweep in, with all haste, the ashes that had Jain in the 
fire-place since the last fire, and perhaps contrive to 
create as much smoke in the cold chimney as to make 
the apartment thoroughly disagreeable or uninhabit- 
able. Perhaps the can would be off the chimney 
top, the tongs straying, and the poker bent, not from 
age, but ill usage, till it disdained to be any longer 
assisting in stirring the coals for any one. There 
would be no meat in the house, of course; there was 
nobody to eat it; no bread for the same reason; no 
sugar, no tea; not even warm water. There would 
only be some cakes, some cheese, and perhaps some 
whisky, if the laird had left any, but that seems un- 
likely. There would not even be a bed, for the sheets 
and blankets, like the ship-boy’s cheese, would be at 
washing. The laird would naturally and necessarily 
look dismay ; he would swear—for who could endure 
this? He would turn his steps from his own house, 
as a matter of absolute necessity ; and woe to the te- 
nant that received him, under the full impression of 
all these impediments to his return. 

History states, that after due time there was a ne- 
cessity for his being again married; and though we 
are aware that in proper circumstances little courtship 
is necessary on the part of a laird, the forms must be 
gone through; society requires it. Before a man can 
go to court, he must dress himself; and here the an- 
nals of the period have done posterity some justice : 
The dress of the Laird of Fishwig, upon this occasion, 


is minutely described. According to the most authen- 


tic accounts, he wore his usual old hat, a little turned 


up behind ; not, like a parson’s beaver, from the pro- 
priety and dignity of the thing, but from use ; he wore 
a coat, whether black, blue, or grey, is not said; he 
found a pair of buckskin breeches wandering about 
the house, and apprehended them as proper to ride in ; 
white silk stockings would be proper, as he was going 
among ladies ; and so perceiving something of that de- 
scription hanging over a drawer, he took them ; there 
was only one hole too many in each, and that had been 
made by his own heel, but it was only a few inches 
above the shoe, and so was of little consequence. That 
shoe was strong, and well ironed for the country, and 
as clean as was necessary to go riding through dirty 
roads. He had a spur for one side of the horse, and 
a stick was soon cut for the other. He had only to 
catch a plough-horse, and have the old saddle cast on 
him, which to be sure had wanted a stirrup since the 
mistress’s death, but a rope one soon supplied it ; and, 
with a cart bridle, as the riding one was not to be 
found, MacNichol of Fishwig was mounted, and went 
upon his way. No old shoe was thrown at him; they 
had been all used; and, besides, there was nobody 
cared whether he was married or not. The woman 
servant was glad that he had done railing at her, be- 
cause she had taken no care to have a clean shirt for 
him; the man, for that the cart-horse was as furry 
as if there was not a wisp of straw to curry him with 
in the kingdom ; and they went away, each admiring 
the unreasonableness of masters, to assist one another 
in conjecturing the probable result of this outfit. 

It is of no use to describe a laird’s courtship ; we 
know the end of it before it is begun. Before Fish- 
wig alighted, the roads had coated his legs so com- 
pletely over, especially behind, that the holes in his- 
silk stockings, though ample, were undistinguishable. 
He was received by the young lady’s father (if, as we 
suppose, ladies are always called young till they are 
married) with his hands in his breeches pockets, at 
the stable door. Seeing our friend’s feet and ancles 
rather muddy, he observed, that he had been taking 
samples of the roads, and recommended that, in order 
to make decent, he should walk through the water of 
Strathy, a rivulet that run hard by. Our friend de- 
clined this, being of opinion, perhaps, that when things 
are better hid than shown, they ought not to be shown. 
His host could only insist, therefore, that his river was 
useful notwithstanding ; for, said he, now that I am 
not able to go out to get my feet wet in the moors, as 
L used to do, I every morning, as soon as I am dressed, 
walk through that water, and then I am comfortable 
for the day. . 

The lady was one of those stayed respectable-looking 
persons that may often be seen in the parlours of old 
families, too proud to marry beneath themselves, and 
formerly supposed pretty, and too poor to secwre a 
husband whenever they may choose to give in. She 
was what is called not far from forty, although she 
had for some time been going farther from it every 
day. As soon as she had received, and coldly shook 
hands with, our friend, she sat down, and crossed her 
arms. The old laird was merry, because he thought 
his daughter was going to get married; not that he 
had any wish to part with her, and particularly with 
the cattle and money which he foresaw must change 
owners at the same time, but because she had not 
allowed her mother, or indeed any of the family, to 
remain ignorant that she wished it—as many a bro- 
ken plate could testify, were it considered of conse- 
quence to preserve such witnesses. It is certain she 
had wished to be married—not for any thing that she 
need be ashamed of, but because it is discreditable, 
and an evidence of the most abominable luck in the 
world, to be unmarried, or at least without an offer ; 
and this lady declared, and was joined in it by more. 
than one old woman in the parish who understood 
these matters, that her mother must have omitted to 
have her wrapped in a man’s linen when she was born, 
or it was impossible she could have remained without 
an offer so long. 

The supposition was now about to be proved false. 
As soon as the ladies had retired after dinner, the 
laird and the old gentleman talked freely of the busi- 
ness in hand. They both of them agreed that mar- 
riage was often a great bore, and every snuff and 
tumbler gave strength to their assertions. They 
talked of fifty people who had been made miserable in 
fifty ways, in, by, and through their wives. “There 
is one good thing,” said Fishwig; “ they may be un- 
changeable, but they are not immortal.” ‘ You, at 
least, have been fortunate,” said the other; “but F 
have been married these fifty years, and, for any thing 
I see, may be so many more.” “If my luck should 
be the same,”’ said the laird, “ I defy me to be much 
unhappier than I am ;”’ and he set down his tumbler 
as on a conclusive argument. ‘“ Then, ’take me !’* 
said the other, “if you can put up with the woman, 
if I would not give the cattle and the money to you, 
sooner than to any other man I know!” Our friend 
thanked him, and acknowledged his obligations; and 
in evidence of all together they shook hands, and re. 
plenished their tumblers in the most affectionate man« 
ner. 

With tea the ladies returned, and the subject was 
introduced in full conclave with our friend’s consent. 
We believe no woman makes such a contract without. 
some emotions, both of affection and gratitude, and 
we are sure we have no wish to insist upon the con- 
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trary. This lady, though dark, and not comely, 
looked moved. It is even said— 
«« Some natural tears she shed !” 

Fishwig saw it, and was not insensible. On the con- 
trary, being now warm with excellent brandy, or, as 
he himself would have expressed it in his latter years, 
‘¢ well stricken in drink,” he started up, and, to the dis- 
comfiture of his friend, striking the laird’s shin with his 
heel, and tearing his intended bride’s gown with his toe, 
he not only squeezed her hand in his shoulder of mutton 
fist, but absolutely inflicted a kiss ! and, smiting her 
again on the hand between his two, declared it a bar- 
gain! a done thing! a bargain that he would not 
renounce for twice the money; “unless,” said he 
mentally, “it were to be paid down, and J had a bet- 
ter prospect !” and, having made this honest acknow- 
ledgment to himself, he resumed his seat without 
much farther damage, and the exercise of his tumbler 
without the least delay. The maiden of WzeTan- 
sTOUR retired a trembling bride, our friend accom- 
panying her to the door, and assuring her the thing 
was not worth being moved about ; and as soon as by 
the dispatch of a bowl of cold punch, in which the 
laird and he, by special contract, went equal partners ; 
we say, as soon as by the dispatch of this he could re- 
gain his single vision, and saw, by repeated _observa- 
tions carefully taken, that the different articles on the 
table appeared tolerably steady, he again got care- 
fully upon his horse—collecting his legs into the 
stirrups, for fear that a vagrant dyke, or some such 
matter abroad in that dark season, might effect a se- 
paration between horse and foot, and reached home, 
as far as we have learned, not much more the worse 
of liquor than he expected to be. 

For several days after, there was a vigorous eject- 
ment, from the house of Fishwig, of old shoes and all 
the other stationery of a neglected bachelor’s residence. 
Certain habiliments of various ages and denomina- 
tions were obliged to vacate their seats on the chairs. 
In ten or fifteen days, by a great expenditure of swear- 
ing and whisky, the house was painted by an old man, 
one of the first painters in the neighbourhood; the 
bell-wires were all repaired, as far as the blacksmith 
could judge; the furniture was all reviewed by a cart- 
wright of the first eminence; and wherever a leg was 
wanting to a mahogany table, or an arm to a chair, a 
substitute of the finest birch, stained to match, was 
introduced; and the article thereby, as every one that 
saw it declared, made stronger than ever. Floors 
were planked, roofs pointed, windows patched, and 
courts cleaned, so that, with the help of a wet dish- 
clout judiciously applied, the house looked more glo- 
rious than ever; and the laird, having taken a cursory 
view of the subject (that is to say, sworn at everv one 
thing that had been done, that it was as badly done as 
possible, and even beyond what he had ever conceived 
possible), gave orders for renewing the crockery, 
which, it is asserted, proved absent without leave, 
even to the cat’s dish, and left not a single article 
bearing the name of stone, except a few Delft dishes 
for milk; and, finally, let on the whisky, and pre- 
pared for the great occasion. 

We will not attempt to describe a Highland wed- 
ding. It is not in our line. We only know this, 
that the bridegroom, having sent suitable presents, 
and the bride presented the gentleman with a shirt, 
as use is, intended, we suppose, to provide, that if a 
lady takes her husband in his shirt, it shall be a good 
one, she herself came home, amid the clamour of pipes, 
the shooting off of guns, the snorting of horses, and 
the hallooing of men and boys; that a cake was broken 
on her head ; that there was a long table in the barn, 
with plenty of beef, bread, and beer, and sitters to 
match ; that in the house the same order of battle 
was observed ; that there was a cask of sugar on the 
stair-head, with a spade in it, and brandy and whisky 
not far distant; and that next morning when they 
sought for them, “behold they were not.”’ Fancy 
the couple married then ; fancy the honey-week over ; 
fancy Fishwig not’so unhappy as he thought he would 
be, nay, ‘comparatively happy’—for he now was no 
longer out either at elbows or heels, had part of a 
clean shirt to his back, and a shoulder of mutton on 
his table; fancy the lady matronising in style, and 
Fishwig himself less snuffy and shaved, happy when, 
with an old companion, to see a cheerful fire, a clean 
house, and to have broad-cloth without and whisky 
within. He was what Scrub calls, “clean another 
sort of man.” The lady kept the key, both of the 
cellar and cash-box, but neither in extremes ; he had 
always a glass fora friend, and some shillings to rattle 
in his pockets. He dressed, he shaved, talked wisely, 
and went to church. But man is not born to be 
happy; and how could our friend hope to be allowed 
tocontinue so? He was not allowed. He became in 
the last degree unhappy, and acquainted with sorrow. 
And how ? ‘Hear it, ye hardened bachelors, and, like 
some others that we could mention, “‘believe, and 
tremble.”’ He lost his wife! We are sorry to be acces- 
sory to her death, even after the fact ; but the course 
of our history requires it. She died, and was buried. 

- Instead of falling into his former habits, of désert- 
ing home, or seeking unsuitable company, or going to 
the devil in any of the many hundred ways, 

“«* For which the door is open night and day,” 
He did what in the estimation of many is equal to, 
and synonymous with, them all—he went to law. 

How our hero got into debt and repented, and how 
he again married and became a gentleman, we shall 
embrace another opportunity of recording. 
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| POPULAR INFORMATION ON HISTORY. | 


ATHENS AND SPARTA. 
Tux two principal states of ancient Greece were 
Athens and Sparta; they were both republics, but 
there were several curious peculiarities in their form 
of government which may be interesting to our readers. 

The government of Athens has been said to be de- 

mocratic ; but it was so in a much more limited sense 
than is frequently supposed. Only a small part of the 
inhabitants had privileges, which entitled them to vote 
either in the election of candidates to public offices, or 
in the management of the business of the state. This 
right belonged only to a class who claimed to be de- 
scended from the original citizens of Athens, and who, 
in a population of perhaps 120,000, did not, with their 
families, amount to more than 21,000: the males who 
at any time actually exercised the right of citizens of 
Athens (or freemen of the town, as it would be called 
in our times) did not, therefore, much exceed six 
thousand. The exclusive privileges of this small body 
were guarded by them and their descendants with the 
utmost#jealousy ; and no one, except by special per- 
mission of the whole assembly, was allowed to be added 
to their number. The hereditary nature of this right, 
and the small number of those who held it, led to the 
worst consequences; no citizen, however poor, lost 
his privileges, and no mere resident, however wealthy, 
could acquire them: hence the right of voting in the 
public meetings, and of electing candidates to offices, 
fell gradually into the hands of a set of people, who, as 
a body, were far from wealthy ; and who were, there- 
fore, accessible to bribes, and to all those other tempta- 
tions with which intriguing statesmen seek to influence 
the poor. The fact that the citizens, properly so called, 
depended for a great part of their subsistence on the 
entertainments made at public sacrifices, or on ‘the 
pittance allowed to them for attending the courts and 
assemblies, sufficiently shows both their small num- 
ber and their poverty. Hence they were continually 
the tool of every man of rank or influence who chose 
to flatter or to feed them. One rich person held the 
ascendancy in Athens a long time, by throwing open 
his gardens, and making public feasts for them ; an- 
other, who had not the same wealth, got a decree 
passed that all citizens should have freedom to attend 
the theatre gratis ; and as the same dependent class 
were employed as a kind of jurors both on civil and 
criminal trials, some public men flattered them by in- 
creasing the pay they received in that capacity, from 
three half-pence a-day, its original amount, to five- 
pence, which was the highest sum ever given. States- 
men who had the art of managing them, made every 
effort to get their influence increased; and as this 
could be done by their own act, the power of the po- 
pular assemblies gradually encroached on all the powers 
of the government. The habits of the people who 
possessed these privileges, and abused them in this 
manner, could not be otherwise than vicious; and we 
accordingly find them the object of contempt in most 
of the ancient writers who venture to describe them 
truly: the comedian Aristophanes treats the five- 
penny judges (¢rioboli) with unsparing ridicule. And 
the absurd situations into which they threw the re- 
public, at the suggestion of some of their favourites of 
the moment, justifies all that can be said of them as 
an ignorant, unsteady, and mercenary rabble. At one 
time they gave their patron Alcibiades the command 
of the most important and expensive armament ever 
fitted out_in Athens; and almost as soon as he was 
gone, and had it no longer in his power to bribe and 
flatter them, they listened to some of his enemies, and 
ordered their commander home on trial for his life— 
a step which ruined their army and fleet, and led to 
the downfall of their power soon after. One day a 
decree was obtained from them for executing thirty 
generals, who, after a victory at sea, had neglected, 
on account of a storm, to bury the dead ; and in a few 
weeks, the man who had brought about this consum- 
mation, was himself sentenced to be poisoned. Some 
enemies of Socrates got the miserable citizens to pass 
sentence of death against him; and, shortly after, his 
friends, by a little management, made them issue a 
decree for erecting a temple to his memory. Themen 
who managed public affairs through the instrumen- 
tality of this body, being under the necessity of attend- 
ing to their wishes, often levied large sums from the 
conquered cities, in order to provide public entertain- 
ments, where they might be amused or feasted. And, 
singular as it may appear, we find, at the time the 
Athenian power was at the highest, grave calculations 
of the amount which would be required from each of 
the tributary towns, to support all the citizens in idle- 
ness and comfort. 

It is obvious that the caprices, corruption, and mean- 
ness of this body of people, arose from the smallness of 
their number, and the hereditary nature of their pri- 
vileges, which kept political influence in the hands of_ 
men who were not above being influenced by consider- 
ations of petty gains, and even daily subsistence. The 
rest of the inhabitants, who consisted of residents 
(non-freemen), servants, and slaves, formed a very 
large population. The numbers are uncertain, for 
ancient writers are woefully deficient in statistical in- 
formation; but, from the great commerce of Athens 
after the subjection of Egina, they could not amount 
to less than 100,000. The slaves, who were treated 
much in the same way as our servants, formed what 
would now be called the populace of the town. There 
were generally four slaves to every freeman in the 


Greek cities, and these not marked out as bondsmen 
by their speech or complexion, but of the same blood 
as their masters, and sometimes attaining their free-. 
dom, though seldom, if ever, the right of citizenship. 
There were some foreign slaves in Athens, but these 
at all times must have been an inconsiderable number ; 
the vast majority were only Greeks of inferior con- 
dition. : : ; 

The character and circumstances of the persons who 
thus formed the basis of political power in Athens, 
gave a tinge to the whole proceedings of the govern- 
ment, making it unsteady and fluctuating, according 
as one or other of the favourites of the people had the 
ascendancy. This evil became greater as the power 
of the citizens increased, and, from the time of Pericles, 
who was the first that endeavoured to render himself 
popular in this way, there was little consistency or 
system in the proceedings of Athens. That statesman 
established his own influence over his tools, by giving 
them privileges which rendered them too vain of their 
power to submit long to any of his successors; and, 
accordingly, the weak citizens vacillated between the 
bribes of one demagogue and the promises of another, 
till the power of Athens sunk into contempt. It was 
in the latter part of its history that the influence of 
oratory became conspicuous ; and it is to the idleness 
and caprice of the citizens of Athens (a very different 
class from the Athenian people) that we owe the cul- 
tivation of eloquence, an art peculiarly necessary for 
amusing public assemblies. 

We do not mean to say that the government of 
Athens, as thus constituted, was entirely without usé- 
ful qualities. The most upright statesmen are not 
without ambition, and some of these condescended to 
seek influence among the citizens by the usual means, 
which they afterwards employed for admirable pur- 
poses. Sometimes the sense of imminent danger, or 
great public advantage, led the people to act right, in 
spite of their flatterers; and the public assemblies 
often formed a drag on the bad purposes of the worst 
demagogues, who sometimes found it easier, even here, 
to do right than to defend the wrong, which they: 
would have preferred. But with all this, the limited 
and hereditary tenure of the right of citizenship (or 
franchise) was the cause of ultimate ruin to this cele- 
brated government. Had the privilege of citizenship 
not been hereditary, but given to those who had ac- 
quired property in the city, the system of Athenian 
government would have been very different, and its 
prosperity would have been chequered by fewer of 
those reverses which at last destroyed its power as a 
free state. 

Sparta presents a still more singular spectacle than 
Athens. In this state the ruling class was a body’ 
still smaller than in the latter, but they had no deli- 


berative powers; there was little electing of candi-~ 


dates, no canvassing of public measures: the whole 
class were soldiers, forming a body of military nobi- 
lity not unlike that of Poland in more modern times. 

They had different ranks among themselves, each of 
which was excessively jealous of its own precedence. 

There were, in the first place, the Spartans properly 
so called, who, like the ‘‘ Hebrew of. the Hebrews,” 
could boast of pure Spartan descent, untainted by any 
other alliance: of these, in the authentic periods of 
Grecian history, there were not more than a hundred 
families, chiefly of senatorial rank. The next class. 
was the Lacedemonians, who were more numerous, 
consisting of the freemen or rather gentry of mixed 
descent, in the capital, and other districts; though 
those of the latter were held to be inferior in degree. 
Itis with regard to these three classes that the strange 
romance passes.current, of their conforming to certain 
laws established by Lycurgus in the poetical times of 
Greek history. It is said that he enjoined an exact 
equality of property ; the use of iron money, to pre- 
vent trade; common tables where the rich and poor, 
ate together without distinction ; and- a number of 
other laws equally absurd and impracticable—and 
which, moreover, we know never were practised; for 
the distinctions of rank were maintained with more 
invidious severity in this state than in any other of 
Greece, and there were rich men and poor in every 
authentic period of its history, the state of equality 
here, as in other nations, having existedin the golden 
and poetical ages only. The secret of their having little 
money or iron money was not because their laws pre- 
vented it, but because, like other half savage nations, 
priding themselves on being great warriors, they were 
ignorant of any art of trade which could induce 
strangers to bring money among them. What ap- 
pears certain is, that the education of the young free- 
men (or gentry, shall we still call them ?) of Sparta, 
was exclusively military, and that they lived, perhaps, - 
in a kind of barracks, along with the grown-up per- 
sons who had them in training. This is all that is 
credible of their system of equality, because every 
other part of it is contradicted whenever we are’ 
brought into actual contact with any part of Spartan 
history. The training of these young men as soldiers. 
was very severe and complete ; they formed always a 
steady and trustworthy force, both in action and for 
enduring fatigue. But they acquired no other ac. 
complishment except their military exercises, and no 
search after knowledge was encouraged among them. 

Lycurgus—or whoever framed their laws—by brand- 

ing all handicrafts with disgrace, by banishing trade, 

and excluding strangers, took the most effectual 
means to form a nation of ignorant soldiers; and the 
gloomy military virtues of the Spartans accordingly 
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remind a reader in the present day of nothing so 


much as the fame of the Troquois or Cherokees. 
Their regulations concerning lending wives, and the 
destruction of weakly infants—if ever such regula- 
tions were put in practice—were more absurdly sa- 
vage than any thing among the wildest tribes of 
North America. It is impossible to read the com- 
mendations of Spartan virtue, which ‘has passed into 
a proverb among ancient and modern writers, with- 
out a smile; for there never was a people of more 
grossness of manners, or a set of laws more fitted to 
perpetuate barbarism, than those of Sparta. Among 
none of the Greeks do we find more duplicity, or less 
disinterestedness, than in the transactions of the Spar- 
tan generals and statesmen. 

The classes already mentioned formed, as we have 
said, a distinct and superior order in Sparta; the 
great bulk of the population was reckoned as their 
slaves, and was held by them in the most rigorous and 
degrading subjection. These slaves were called he- 
lots, and they were the only working people in the 
community. They farmed the land as small tenants, 
and paid a certain rent in kind to the public funds of 
the superior class ; they were employed as artizans in 
all the coarse manufactures which the rudeness of 
Spartan manners admitted; and they were also the 
domestic servants and slaves of their masters. In the 
wars they formed by far the greater- part of the 
armies, but were always slightly armed, and never 
employed in any situation of trust; for the Spartans 
(that is, the ruling class) made it a maxim that almost 
every one of themselves should have some command, 
however inconsiderable. » It appears, therefore, that 
the helots were by far the most useful and indus- 
trious class in the state; yet, by their masters, they 
were treated with every mark of scorn and cruelty. 
They were allowed only to appear in a dress betoken- 
ing slavery ; abonnet of dog-skin (worn in the rudest 
times of Greece), and sheep-skin vests, were the only 
apparel they dared to use: they-were prohibited from 
teaching their children any accomplishments which 
might make them like their lords: and a Spartan 
might flog them once every day, merely to remind 
them that they were slaves. It is hardly to be sup- 
posed that such laws, any more than those of Ly- 
eurgus, were actually in practice ; for we find that, in 
spite of them, many of the helots rose to a certain 
degree of wealth, and that they sometimes fought for 
their masters with zeal; but we know also that as 
soon as any of them gained by these means a lit- 
tle consideration, the spirit of jealousy was awakened 
among their barbarous superiors, who, in order to get 
rid of those who were likely to become leaders among 
them, had recourse to assassination. The murder of 
a serf (or helot) was not punishable by law; nay, 
it was even allowable, if we can believe this hor- 


rible part of the story, for the young Spartans to lie 


in wait, as a‘kind of sport, for any good-looking: or 
saucy-looking slave, and stab him to the heart in the’ 
highway. Itis certain that at one time, when the 
helots had stood their masters in good stead in battle, 
they were desired, by way of reward, to choose out 
2000 of their best men, that they might receive their 
freedom, and be enrolled as Spartans, and that these 
2009 men were all silently murdered soon after. At 
another time, when danger was apprehended from the 
growing numbers and petty wealth of the boors, the 
senate enacted the farce of declaring war against 
them, and coolly murdered. many, thousands, in or- 
der to thin their numbers and break their spirit. Had 
there been any redeeming trait in the Spartan cha- 
raeter to compensate for such barbarity, one would 
have wondered less at the respect which is sometimes 
paid them; but their military fame only adds another 
instance to the. many already on record, that the most 
ignorant and savage tribes make the most dogged 
soldiers. 

Such were the Spartans and Athenians, the most 
celebrated of the Greek states, and whose transactions 
have made the greatest figure in history. 


COAL. j 
A: FEW minutes’ reflection upon the subject will con- 
vinee every one, that to this inflammable mineral Bri- 
tain is indebted forthe rank which she holds amongst 
the nations of Europe. Coal is the most valuable 
substance that ever was dug from the bowels of the 
earth, and hence the most inestimable terrestrial gift 
of the Great Creator. Suppose that our island had, 
instead of her coal-mines, those of the precious metals, 
such as gold and silver, would she have been a profiter 
by the exchange? Far otherwise. There might, in- 
deed, have been as many human beings directly en- 
gaged in extracting the treasure from the earth, and 
fabricating it in various ways, and also in exporting 
it to other countries. But we do not consider coal as 
principally valuable because a number of individuals 
are employed in raising it from its subterranean bed, 
no, nor even in its usefulness for domestic purposes. 
Its great value consists in its application in the arts. 
We look to it in its relation to the steam-engine, that 
stupendous power which may be said to have changed 
the history of the world. What would we be as a na- 
tion without our manufactures ? what would our ma- 


‘remnants of animals. 


‘ascribed to the agency of water. 


| another like piled books: 


| served in nature. 
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nufactures be without the steam-engine? and what, 
again, would it be without coal?) It may he replied 
that we might have had recourse to wood. But this 
combustible is a great deal more expensive, and does 
not answer the purpose half so well. Besides, had 
wood been used, long ere this time there would not 
have been left a standing tree on the whole island, 
and a foreign supply could scarcely be relied upon. 
It was liable to be cut off by the casualties of war, or 
the caprice of governments. 

Coal to manufactures and commerce is just wliat 
food is to the human body. The combustible mineral 
is not a steam-engine, or the gold of the mint, it is 
true, but it is the vital life of the one, and the creator 
of the other. Food is not the blood, or the bones, 
muscles, sinews, &c.; but is it not them all in embryo ? 
If our coal-mines were to become exhausted, the na- 
tion would sink like a foundered ship, and several 
centuries of civilization would go down with the 
wreck. It hence becomes matter of deep interest to 
every one in whose bosom there is a kindling of pa- 
triotism, to know how our country stands with respect 
to this invaluable treasure. But we shall first say a 
few words on the nature and history of coal. 

Mineralogists have divided. coal into three great 
families, namely, black, uninflammable, and brown, 
each of these being again subdivided into a vast num- 
ber of different species. Into the metropolis of Eng- 
land no less than seventy different kinds. of coal are 
imported, and forty-five of these come from Newcastle 
alone. All the common coals, such as cannel coal, 
slate coal, foliated coal, &c., belong to the black family. 
Uninflammable coals are those known in Scotland by 
the names of blind or deaf coals, and in England by 
those of Welsh, culm, or stone coals. The Kilkenny 
coals of Ireland belong also to this species. At Bovey, 
near Exeter, the brown coal is principally found. It 
is more commonly known by the name of the place 
where it is found. 

The Scotch coals are familiarly called open burning 
coals, from their not running into a cake during com- 
bustion, like those of Newcastle. The best fires for 
household purposes are made by a mixture of Scotch 
and Newcastle coals. 

Coal and wood, although very different in their ap- 
pearance, are in their composition very nearly alike. 
Carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, are the chief consti- 
tuents of both. It is well known that the gas em- 
ployed for lighting the streets is obtained by heating 
coal in close vessels. The hydrogen gas, or inflam- 
mable air combined with the coal, is driven off by the 
heat, and collected in vessels for the purpose. The 
substance which remains is called coke; and when 
wood is treated in the same manner, the residuent .is 
called charcoal. They are both nearly pure carbon. 

The fact is, that much of our coal is transformed 
wood, a great number of the mines being evidently 
the remains. of forests; for the species of plants and 
trees which formed the coal-beds can still be distin- 
guished; they are also often found mixed up with the 
The peat-mosses now existing 
on the surface of the earth consist principally of vege- 
table remains in an early stage of transformation into 
the state of coal. 

Beds or strata of coal occur amongst those of gravel, 
sand, clay, &c., of which the present surface of the 
earth is composed, and their accumulation must be 
These strata, by 
long contact and pressure, became solidified into a 


‘rocky crust; and this crust, by repeated convulsions 


of the earth, of which there are abundant evidences, 
has been broken, and heaved up above the level of the 
sea, so as to form the dry land, diversified into moun- 
tain and plain. Coal, as well as other precious mine- 
rals, was first discovered by man at the fractures of 
the strata, which may often be seen lying one above 
It was at last, discovered 
that the mineral strata occur among themselves in 
regular succession, so that the discovery of one stratum 
is a’sure indication that the other is lying near; and 
thus the operations of the miner have been rendered 
of much surer result than if no such order were ob- 
Indeed, expensive boring through 
superior strata can now be undertaken with a cer- 
tainty of finding the desired treasure, provided the 
proper indications are given at the commencement. 


HISTORY OF COAL. 


Coal appears to have been known to the ancient 
Britons, although history, as far as we can recOllect, 
is silent upon the subject. Indeed, it seems scarcely 
possible that they could have remained ignorant of its 
properties. Certain it is that they knew of its exist- 
ence, for its present appellation is a British, and not 
a Saxon word, and still subsists among the Cornish 
in their kolan to this day. But, for many centuries 
after its discovery, wood was the prevailing fuel of the 
nation. In the year 852, we find the abbey of Peter- 
borough granting some lands under the reservation of 
certain payments to the monastery, and amongst these 
there are mentioned sixty cart-loads of wood, and 
twelve of pit coal. Thus at this period the consump- 
tion of coal, in comparison with wood, was as one to 
five. The fact is, that as long as the immense forests 
remained, it was matter of pores to:clear the soil of 
them. 


The first public notice of coal occurs in the reign of 
Henry III., who granted a charter to Newcastle, con- 
ferring on the inhabitants the privilege of digging for 
coals. The first statute regarding this article was the 
ninth of Henry V. c. 10, ordaining all keels in the 
port of Newcastle to be measured by commissioners 
before carriage of coals, under the penalty of forfei- 
ture. It was not, however, until the reign of Charles 
I. that they came into any thing like common use ; 
they were sold at that time for about 17s. per chaldron. 
At the Restoration, the quantity imported was sup~ 
posed to amount to about 200,000 chaldrons. At the 
Revolution they amounted to about 300,000 chaldrons, 
and the importation has, of course, gone on to increase 
with the growing magnitude of the city: itat present 
amounts to 1,600,000 chaldrons. A London chaldron 
is 264 ewts. . 

For a long period, and until very lately, the mos 
grievous taxes were laid upon the importation of coals 
into London. The government duty of six shillings 
per chaldron has been recently abolished, but several 
burdens, in no ordinary degree oppressive, still re- 
main. Perhaps the heaviest is the price paid for con- 
veying the coal from a little below London Bridge 
to the consumers in the city. It amounts to more 
than the entire cost of the coal in the north, which is 
about 14s., and the sum paid by the consumer in Lon- 
don is L.2, 4s. 74d., above 14s. of which goes to de- 
fray the expense of the carriage above noticed. The 
principal cause of the exorbitant charge for conveying 
coal is to be traced to the monopoly enjoyed by those 
who are employed in the operation, they being paid 
in almost every instance four or five times more than 
they should be. 

Another abomination existed until lately, that of 
selling coal by measure, instead of weight. A cubic 
yard of coal is nearly equal to five bolls; if broken 
into pieces of moderate size, it measures seven and a 
half bolls; and if broken small, nine bolls. Here the 
dealer had an opportunity of defrauding his customers, 
by pulverizing his coals. Indeed, the profit of many 
of the retailers arose from the increase of measure by 
the breakage of the article. Parliament, however, 
has recently enacted that it must be sold by weight. 
But we must hasten to the most important branch of 
the subject, namely, 


THE PROBABLE QUANTITY OF COAL WHICH OUR 
ISLAND CONTAINS. 


The investigations hitherto made as to the magni- 
tude of the coal-mines, and the extent to which they 
can be wrought, are vague and unsatisfactory, and 
hence-a near approximation to the truth cannot be 
looked for.. But there has been one consoling fact eli- 
cited by the inquiries of those who have studied the 
subject : all are agreed that many centuries must elapse 
before any difficulties can be felt from a diminished 
supply of coal. Mr Taylor, an experienced coal- 
owner, has given it as his opinion that the coal-fields 
of Durham and Newcastle alone will furnish the 
present annual supply for 1700 years. Dr Buck- 
land, the celebrated geologist, thinks this estimate 
greatly exaggerated ; but in his examination before 
the House of Commons, he approves of a passage in 
Bakewell’s Geology, which states that the coal-beds 
in South Wales are themselves sufficient to meet the 
present demand for a period of 2000 years. The pas- 
sage is as follows :—“ Fortunately we have in South 
Wales, adjoining the Bristol Channel, an almost ex- 
haustless supply of coal and ironstone, which are yet 
nearly unwrought. It has been stated that this coal- 
field extends over about 1200 square miles, and that 
there are 23 beds of workable coal, the total average 
thickness of which is 95 feet ; and the quantity con- 
tained in each acre is 100,000 tons, or 64,000,000 tons 
per square mile. If from this we deduct one half 
for waste, and for the minor extent of the upper beds, 
we shall have a clear supply of coal equal to 32,000,000 
tons per square mile. Now, if we admit that 5,000,000 
tons from the Northumberland and Durham mines is 
equal to nearly one-third of the total consumption of 
coal in England, each square mile of the Welsh coal- 
field would yield coal for 100* years’ consumption ; 
and as there are from 1000 to 1200 square miles in this 
coal-field, it would supply England with fuel for 2000 
years after all our English coal-mines are worked out !”” 


After reading the above statement, we do not think 
there can be any exaggeration in saying that the coal- 
mines of Britain are inexhaustible; for if we add to 
the Welsh mines those of England and Scotland, they 
will be found collectively to contain fuel for more than 
4000 years. Indeed, this we think a very low esti- 
mate. Again, ccal is continually forming in the bowels 
of the earth, and it is very probable that long ere 2000 
years have run the circle of the world, yast mines of 
the mineral will have reached a state of perfection. 
How absurd then is it to restrict the exportation of the 
article by heavy duties! We are aware that recently 
these have been reduced, but not so much as they 
might be without any danger of exhausting the mines, 
and with a certain prospect of benefiting the country. 
But this is not the place for political argumentation. 

Many other nations of Europe possess considerable 
coal-mines, as France, Germany, Sweden, &c. It 
also abounds in several parts of America. But in all 
other countries the article is much inferior to our own. 


_* This is evidently a mistake; it should be two years. But we 
give the passage as it has appeared in various works, in order thus 
to point out the error to the notice of those concerned, 
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JAMAICA. 


Ir is a curious fact, that Jamaica, at this time, pro- 
duces a greater revenue to the mother country than 
the whole amount of the national revenue in the Pro- 
tector’s time. Jamaica was no doubt generally con- 
sidered, at the period of its conquest, and for several 
years after, as far inferior in importance to either Cuba 
or Hispaniola; as in truth it would be at the present 
day, were those islands equally improved by cultiva- 
tion. It was reserved for the enterprising industry 
and commercial spirit of the British to render Jamaica 
what it now is, the most highly cultivated and most 
productive colony in the American archipelago. 

The following particulars will show the progressive 
improvement of the cultivation, population, and com- 
merce of Jamaica, for the last century and a half :— 

In 1673, there were in the island 7768 whites, and 
9504 slaves. The chief products were cocoa, indigo, 


and hides. Sugar had just then been begun to be 
cultivated. 

In 1722, the island produced 11,000 hogsheads of 
sugar. 


In 1734, there were 7644 whites, 86,546 slaves, and 
76,011 head of cattle in the island. 

In 1744, there were 9640 whites, 112,428 slaves, 
and 88,036 head of cattle; and the island produced 
25,000 hogsheads of sugar, and 10,000 puncheons of 
rum. 

In 1768, there were 17,000 whites, 166,914 slaves, 
and 135,773 head of cattle; and 55,761 hogsheads of 
sugar, and 15,551 puncheons of rum were produced. 

In 1774, the island produced only 654,700 lbs. of 
coffee ; and in 1790, 1,783,740 lbs. 

At present there are in Jamaica about 350,000 
slaves, 300,000 head of stock ; and the annual average 
produce may be- about 130,000 hogsheads of sugar, 
60,000 puncheons of rum, and .d8,000,000 lbs. of cof- 
fee, &c. 

In return for its commodities, Jamaica receives 
from Great Britain an annual supply of almost all her 
manufactures. The exclusive right which she claims 
of supplying this and the other islands with her pro- 
ducts is one important source of her commercial and 
manufacturing prosperity. The annual amount of 
British manufactures imported into this island alone 
is upwards of two millions. The imports from other 
parts (of lumber, provisions, cattle, &c.) amount to 
nearly a million currency. 

The annual exports to Great Britain and Ireland 
may amount, one year with another, to about five 
millions ; and those to other parts to about L.400,000. 


PECULIAR METHOD OF TURNING WOOL INTO FUR. 

The wool-growers of Podolia and the Ukraine, and 
Particularly in the Asiatic province of Astrachan, 
have a peculiar method of turning wool into fur. 
The lamb, after a fortnight’s growth, is taken from 
the ewe, nourished with milk and the best herbage, 
and wrapped up as tight as possible in a linen cover- 
ing, which is daily moistened with warm water, and 
is occasionally enlarged as the animal increases in 
size. In this manner the wool becomes soft and curly, 
and is by degrees changed into shining beautiful locks. 
This is the kind of fur which passes under the name 
of Astrachan, and is considered on the Continent as 
the most genteel lining for winter cloaks. Similar 
trials with German sheep have been attended with 
the same success. The Saxon breed of sheep have, 
within the last ten years, superseded the merinos, 
and their wool is of superior quality. 

GRATITUDE AMONG THIEVES 

That the thieves of Paris are not without sentiments 
of probity and gratitude, the following fact may serve 
to prove :—M. Jacquemin, physician to the prison of 
La Force, had his pocket picked of his opera-glass, a 
few evenings since, on his return from the theatre of 
the Palais Royal. Next morning, on visiting the pri- 
son, he complained bitterly of the ingratitude of the 
thieves, who had thus so badly requited the care which 
he had bestowed upon them. ‘“ Yes, it is too bad,” 
cried a skilful practitioner among the light-fingered 
tribe. “ He must have been a novice, an ignorant 


his vocation upon you. I am sorry I cannot get out, 
or in two hours I would give you some account of your 
glass. But stop—let me see—yesterday evening—at 
the Palais Royal. Give me a description of the glass ; 
if itis still in the hands of the fowrgats (purchasers of 
stolen goods), we shall have it.” Our honest thief 
contrives to transmit a hint upon the subject to his 
collaborateurs outside, and next day the glass is for- 
warded to the Director of La Force, in order to be 
restored to the doctor. A similar adventure happened 
some time ago to M. Lebon, the barrister, whose 
chief practice is at the assizes. His wife had been 
robbed at the theatre of a Cashmere shawl, of which 
he complained at the prison. “ The shawl was taken 
at the theatre—it is abominable,” said one of M. 
‘Lebon’s clients, who was confined within the walls; 
“ but IT know who was on duty at the theatre that 
evening ;” and, like the epera-glass of M. Jacquemin, 
the shawl was restored next day.—Gazette des Tri- 
bunauz. 
THE BEST LEATHER FOR SHOES 

Matthew Lansberg used to say, ‘if you wish to 
have a shoe made of durable materials, you should 
make the upper leather of the mouth of a hard 
drinker, for that never lets in waler.” 


TOADS. 

The common toad, which is generally esteemed the 
most, loathsome of British reptiles, and which boys 
too often heedlessly pelt with stones, as if it were a 
creature injurious to mankind, is an animal of con- 
siderable use in the economy of nature, being evidently 
ereated for the purpose of destroying and clearing 
away worms and other small vermin which would in- 
jure vegetation, The character of this inoffensive 
creature has recently been well described by Mr Fother- 
gill, a naturalist. ‘‘ The common food of the toad 
(says he) is small worms, and insects of every de- 
scription ; but its favourite food consists of bees and 
wasps. When a toad strikes any of these insects, 
however, deglutition does not immediately take place, 
as in other cases, but the mandibles remain closely 
compressed for a few seconds, in which time the bee 
or wasp is killed, and all danger of being stung avoided. 
The mandibles are provided with two protuberances, 
which appear to be destined for this office. Although 
capable of sustaining long abstinence, the toad is a 
voracious feeder when opportunity offers. To a 
middle-sized one the writer has given nine wasps, one 
immediately after another; the tenth it refused, but 
in the afternoon of the same day it took eight more. 
To see the toad display its full energy of character, it 
is necessary to discover it in its place of retirement 
for the day, and, if possible, unperceived, to drop an 
insect within its sight: it immediately arouses from 
its apparent torpor, its beautiful eyes sparkle, it moves 
with alacrity to its prey, and assumes a degree of ani- 
mation incompatible with its general sluggish appear- 
ance. When arrived at a proper distance, it makes a 
full stop, and, in the attitude of a pointer, motionless 
eyes its destined victim for a few seconds, when it 
darts out its tongue upon it, and lodges it in its throat 
with a velocity which the eye can scarcely follow. \It 
sometimes happens to make an effectual stroke, and 
stuns the insect without gorging it, but never makes 
a second stroke until the insect resumes motion. It 
uniformly refuses to feed on dead insects, however 
recent. For several years a toad took up its abode, 
during the summer season, under an inverted garden- 
pot, which had a part of its rim broken out, in the 
writer’s garden, making its first appearance in the 
latter end of May, and retreating about the middle of 
September. This toad, there is reason to believe, dis- 
tinguished the persons of the family, who daily fed it, 
from strangers, as it would permit them to pat and 
stroke it. To try the indiscriminating appetite of 
these animals, the writer has dropped before a full- 
grown toad, a young one of its own ‘species, about 
three-fourths of an inch long, and the instant it began 
tomove off, it was eagerly struck at and swallowed: but 
the writer, in repeating this experiment, found that 
more will refuse than devour the young of their own 
species. When living minnows were dropped before 
a toad, they were struck at and swallowed in the same 
manner. These experiments were made on toads at 
full liberty, and met with accidentally. Toads gene- 
rally return to their winter quarters about the time 
that swallows disappear. The writer, on such oc- 
casions, has seen them burrowing in the ground 
backwards, by the alternate motion of their hind 
legs.” 

UMBRELLAS. 


Umbrellas, in my youth, were not ordinary things ; 
few but’the macaronis of the day, as the dandies were 
then called, would venture to display them. For a 
long while it was not usual for men to carry them 
without incurring the brand of effeminacy, and they 
were vulgarly considered as the characteristics of a 
person whom the mob hugely disliked, namely, a 
mincing Frenchman! At first, a single umbrella seems 
to have been kept at a coffeehouse for some extraor- 
dinary occasion—lent as a coach or chair in a heavy 
shower, but not commonly carried by the walkers. 
The Female Tatler advertises, “‘ the young gentleman 
belonging to the customhouse, who in fear of rain bor- 
rowed the umbrella from Wilks’ coffeehouse, shall the 
next time be welcome to the maid’s pattens.”” An 
umbrella carried by a man was obviously then con- 
sidered as extreme effeminacy. As late as in 1778, 


‘one John Macdonald, a footman, who has written his 


own life, informs us that when he used “a fine silk 
umbrella, which he had brought from Spain, he could 
not with any comfort to himself use it, the people call- 
ing out, ‘Frenchman ! why don’t you get a coach ?’” 
The fact was, that the hackney coachmen and the 
chairmen, joining with the true esprit de corps, were 
clamorous against this portentous rival. The footman, 
in 1778, gives us farther information. ‘ At this time 
there were no umbrellas worn in London, except in 
noblemen’s and gentlemen’s houses, where there was 
a large one hung in the hall to hold over a lady or a 
gentleman, if it rained between the door and their 
carriages.’’ His sister was compelled to quit his arm 
one day from the abuse he drew down on himself and 
his umbrella. But he adds, that “he persisted for 
three months, till they took no farther notice of this 
novelty. Foreigners began to use theirs, and then 
the English. Now it is become a great trade in Lon- 
don.” This footman, if he does not arrogate too 
much to his own confidence, was the first man dis- 
tinguished by carrying and using a silken umbrella, 
He is the founder of a most populous school. The 
state of our population might now in some degree 
be ascertained by the number of umbrellas.—New 
Monthly Magazine. * 


THE SMOKING DOCTOR. 
In a pleasant little work, just published, under the 
title of “ Nicotiana,” is the following anecdote of Dr 
Aldrich :—The doctor’s excessive love of smoking was 
well known to his associates; but a young student of 
his college, finding some difficulty to bring a fellow- 
collegian to the belief of it, laid him a wager that the 
dean, Aldrich, was smoking at that time (about ten 
o’clock in the morning). Away went the latter to 
the deanery. After being admitted to the dean in his 
study, he related the occasion of his visit. The dean, 
instead of being disconcerted, replied in perfect good 
humour, ‘“‘ you see your friend has lost his wager, for 
Jam not smoking, but only filling my pipe.’ The 
story, however, is not quite correctly told: the wager 
was, that the dean was either smoking, stopping, or- 
filling his pipe. The parties called on him, and he . 
who made the bet immediately exclaimed, “I have 
lost my wager, I perceive ;” for the doctor was not 
smoking, but had his hand in his waistcoat pocket. 
“You have won it,” said the dean, to whom the 
matter had been explained; “for,” said he, with- 
drawing his hand from its place of concealment, “I 
am filling my pipe at this very moment,” his pocket 
being his tobacco-box.—Harmonicon. 
THE BRITISH OAK. 
Among the traditions of this wonderful tree, the 
following will, we have no doubt, prove interesting 
to our readers. The large Golenos oak, which was 
felled in the year 1810 for the use of his Majesty’s 
navy, grew about four miles from the town of New- 
port, in Monmouthshire ; the main trunk, at ten feet 
long, produced 450 cubic feet; one limb, 355; one 
ditto, 472; one ditto, 235; one ditto, 156; one ditto, 
106; one ditto, 113; and six other limbs of inferior 
size averaged 93 feet each ; making the whole number 
2426 cubic feet of sound and convertible timber. The 
bark was estimated at six tons; but as some of the 
heavy body bark was stolen out of the barge at New- 
port, the exact weight is not known. Five men were 
twenty days stripping and cutting down this tree; 
and a pair of sawyers were five months converting it, 
without losing a day (Sunday excepted). The money 
paid for converting only, independent of the expense 
of carriage, was L.82; and the whole produce of the 
tree, when brought to market, was within a trifle of 
L.600.. It was bought standing for L.405. The 
main trunk was nine feet and a half in diameter, and 
in sawing it through a stone was discovered six feet 
from the ground above a yard in the body of the tree 
through which the saw cut; the stone was about six 
inches in diameter, and completely shut in, but round 
which there was not the least symptom of decay. The 
rings in its butt were carefully reckoned, and amounted 
to above four hundred in number, a convincing proof 
that this tree was in an improving state for upwards 
of 400 years; and as the ends of some of its branches 
were decayed, and had dropped off, it is presumed it 
had stood many years after it had attained maturity. 


RATS IN JAMAICA. 
In no country is there a creature so destructive of 
property as the rat is in Jamaica; their ravages are 
inconceivable. One year with another, it is supposed 
that they destroy at least about a twentieth part of 
the sugar-canes throughout the island, amounting to 
little short of L.200,000 currency per annum. The 
sugar-cane is their favourite food ; but they also prey 
upon the Indian corn, on all the fruits that are acces- 
sible to them, and on many of the roots. Some idea 
will be formed of the immense swarms of those destruc- 
tive animals that infest this island, from the fact, that 
on a single plantation thirty thousand were destroyed 
in one year. Traps of various kinds are set to catch 
them, poison is resorted to, and terriers, and some- 
times ferrets, are employed to explore their haunts, 
and root them out; still, however, their numbers re- 
main undiminished, as far at least as can be judged 
by the ravages they commit. They are of a much 
larger size than the European rat, especially that kind 
of them called by the negroes racoons. On the experi- 
ment being tried of putting one of these and a cat to- 
gether, the latter declined attacking it. 


BURNING MUMMIES. 

The Arabs who inhabit the neighbourhood of the 
great cemeteries of Upper Egypt have a strange way 
of cooking their victuals. Whenever fuel is wanting, 
they descend into their tombs, and, dislodging a 
mummy, and throwing it on their shoulders, return 
to their tent. Then taking a hatchet, and seizing 
the mummy by one leg, they hew the body into two 
at a blow, and, afterwards cutting it into smaller pieces, 
make use of a leg or an arm, or part of the trunk, as 
it may happen, to boil their kettle. As the ancient 
Egyptians always enclosed their dead in resinous sub- 
stances, the mummies are easily combustible, and 
make excellent fuel.—London Weekly Review. 
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SETTING UP. 
Tue taking of a shop, whether to set up a new busi- 
mess or translate an old one, is always a matter of 
deep and anxious concernment. On such an occasion, 
ene generally gets into a state of fidgettiness and per- 
plexity, which is felt to be far from disagreeable. A 
sentiment of unwonted, enterprise rises in his mind. 
He is going, he thinks, to do a great thing—at least 
something beyond the usual range of commercial ex- 
istence. In the first place, he pays a few sly and 
aclitary visits to the place—not that he goes in to lock 
about him—no, no; he is not for some time up to that 
point. He tries first how the premises look when 
simply walked past as if by an unconcerned passenger. 
As he passes, he casts an affectedly careless glance at 
the door and windows, taking care, however, to receive 
as deep an impression as possible of the whole bearing 
and deportment of the place. After walking to a suf- 
ficient distance, he turns and walks back, and sees 
how it looks when approached from a different point 
of the compass. Then he takes a turn along the other 
side of the street, or perhaps, if afraid to excite obser- 
vation (and if the place be in Edinburgh), goes up a 
common stair, and takes a deliberate and secure ob- 
servation from a window. His feeling is almost ex- 
actly the same as.that of a lover making observations 
of a mistress, whose figure he wishes to ascertain be- 
fore getting too deeply in love with her to put correct 
judgment out of the question. As, in the one case, 
stature is perhaps considered, complexion and outline 
of face duly weighed, and pessibly some very modest 
inquiries instituted as to what Master Slender calls 
“ possibilities,” so, in the other, does the shop-inspec- 
tor consider all the particulars of the aspect and likeli- 
hood of the contemplated premises. Shops, it must 
be understood, have characters, exactly like human 
beings. Some have an open, generous, promising 
countenance, while others have a contracted, sinister, 
louring expression of phiz, according to the quantity 
of mason-work there may be in front. Some are of a 
far more accessible character than others, with a kind 
of facilis descensus in the entry that is in the highest 
degree favourable to custom. People can hardly avoid 
falling into such shops as they pass along the streets, 
for positively they gape like so many Scyllas for your 
reception, and goodwives, who, like Roderigo, have 
put money in their purses, are caught like so many 
rats without thinking of it. There are others, I 
grieve to say, with such a difficulty of entrance, either 
from a narrow door, a shut door, an elevation off the 
pavement, or a certain distance from the thoroughfare, 
that it requires an absolute determination to purchase 
such and such articles in such and such shops—a full 
animus emendi, as lawyers would say—to overcome 
the obstacle. Perhaps it does not matter for some 
businesses, which are not much overrun with compe- 
tition, that they should be carried on in shops of this 
kind. If there be only one music-seller in the town, 
he might have his houtique ina twelfth story, and yet 
he would be sure to get all the natural custom of the 
place ; but in the case of one out of some five hundred 
haberdashers, or some two thousand grocers, it is abso- 
lutely imperative that he should be established in some 
place with a fatal facility of access. In all cases, there 
is a combination of qualities in shops as well as in men 
and women. There is something indescribable about 
it; but an experienced eye, pretty well acquainted 
with the characters of the streets [this is another sub- 
ject] and parts of streets, could almost in a moment 
decide upon the probabilities of any given shop ina 
large city. He would combine in an instant in his 
own mind the various qualities, and, counting them 


into each other after the manner of Lieutenant Drum- 


sends occasionally to buy a few trifles from him wpon 


mond, but by a figureless kind of arithmetic, assign ; principle, all is waste and barren where he expected 


at once the exact value of the shop to any class of 
traders. And shops have characters, too, in another 
sense of the word—that is, they have reputations. 
Let a shop have all the apparent advantages in the 
world, yet, if it be a shop in which several persons 
have committed faux pas in business, it is naught. 
We often see an excellent shop thus lose caste, as it 
were, and become of hardly any value to its proprie- 
tor. Suppose some one has failed in it between terms, 
and deserted it: then do all the bill-stickers come in 
the first place, and paste it over with huge placards 
from top to bottom, exactly as a man drowned in the 
sea, however fine a fellow he may have been, gets en- 
cased in a few days in barnacles and shell-fish, the 
chonehological part of the world taking that opportu- 
nity to show their contempt for the human. Though 
the character of the shop is mot yet, perhaps, at its 
worst, yet, as it happens to remain unleased over the 
next term, the despairing landlord, some time in Sep- 
tember or October, begins to let it “‘ by the month or 
week” to all kinds of nameless people, who die 
and make no sign, such as men that show orreries, or 
auctioneers selling off bankrupt stocks, till at last it 
is as hopeless to think of getting a good tenant into 
it, as for a man with a bad character to expect a good 
place in the Excise. The shop is marked for ever, 
and unless, like the man in the Vicar of Wakefield, 
it can get a thoroughly new face and form, it has no 
chance whatsoever of resuming its place in the first 
rank of shops. 

After having completely made up his mind to take 
a particular shop, he goes and asks advice. His con- 
fessor * readily consents to take a walk with him in 
that direction, and give his candid opinion upon the 
subject. The two walk arm in arm past the pre- 
mises, the confessor alone looking, lest, in endeavour- 
ing to observe, they should themselves be observed. 
“ Tl tell you what,” says the confessor, “I like that 
shop very much. If the rent be at all suitable, I 
think you might do very well in it.” It is then pro- 
posed that the confessor should step in to inquire the 
rent; for though there be equal reasons why each 
should not expose himself as being on the outlook for 
a shop, the person not actually concerned has always 
least reluctance to submit to that disadvantage, being 
borne up, it would appear, by a conscious absence of 
design, while the guilt of the other would be betrayed 
by his first question. If the confessor reports favour- 
ably, then the individual who wants the premises 
ventures in himself, inspects the accommodations, 
and makes further inquiries. The two afterwards re- 
tire together, and have a deep and serious consulta- 
tion upon the subject. 

In the deliberations of a person about to enter life 
in this way, there is always much that is extrava- 
gant, and much that is vague. I never yet knew it 
fail, that, if there was success at all, it arose from dif- 
ferent sources from those which had been most se- 
curely calculated upon as likely to produce it. Sup- 
pose it is a business for ‘the supply of some ordinary 
necessary of life: the novice reckons up almost all the 
people he knows in different parts of the town as sure 
to become his customers: he expects, indeed, hardly 
any other kind of support. It is found, however, 
when he commences, that one friend is engaged in 
one way, and another in another, so that, with the 
exception, perhaps, of some benevolent old lady, who 


* Bosom friend.—See a particular account of the fraternity in the 
Journal, No, 15. 


to reap a plentiful harvest. He finds, however, on 
the other hand, that he gets customers where he did 
not expect them. People seem to rise out of the 
earth, like the men of Cadmus, to buy from him. 
The truth is, he is resorted to by those who are dis- 
engaged at the time, and to whom his shop is conve- 
nient; and all the good will of all the friends in the 
world will not get over, for his sake, the difficulty of 
some engagement elsewhere, or the inconvenience of 
distance. 

It is also a very remarkable thing of people about 
to enter upon such an enterprise as we are now de- 
scribing, that they often overlook the most important 
considerations of all, and pay a very minute attention 
to trifies and things by the bye. They perhaps fail 
to observe that there is not nearly enough of popula- 
tion around them to justify their setting up a parti- 
cular business; but they fully appreciate and lay 
great stress upon the circumstance of having a wa- 
ter-pipe in the back room, by which they may be 
enabled to wash their hands at any time of the day. 
They may neither have capital nor range of intellect 
for the business; but they are top-sure that the 
woman who sells small wares in the area will supply 
them with a light for the fire every morning. The 
shop may be unsuitable in manv important respects 3 
but nothing could be better in its way than thie place 
for a sign above the door. Even where every matter 
of real consequence is well weighed and found an- 
swerable, there is generally a fussy and festering 
anxiety about details, accompanied, in the sensations 
of the principal party, by a peculiar dryness of mouth 
and excoriation of thought-chewed lip. Matters may 
be such that a confessor, with all the evil-foreboding 
qualities of a stormy petrel, could not see a single 
flaw in the prospect ; yet it is amusing in such cases 
to hear the intending trader laying as much stress 
upon the peculiar situation of a fire-place in the back 
room, or the willingness of the landlord to supply a 
padlock to the door, as if in these things, and in no- 
thing else, lay all his hopes of profit and eventual re- 
spectability in life. 

Suppose, however, that, after all kinds of fond and 
dreamy calculations, the shop has been taken and 
opened. I think there can hardly, for some time, be 
a more interesting sight to a benevolent onlooker, than 
the young and anxious trader. The shop almost 
throws itself out at the windows to attract the obser- 
vation of the passer by. The youth himself stands 
prompt and alert behind his counter, never idling for 
a moment, nor permitting his shop-boy to idle, but 
both busy, cutting, and brushing, and bustling about. 
whether there be any thing to do or not. If but an 
old lady be seen looking up at the window, or glanc- 
ing in through the avenue of cheap prints that forms 
the doorway, what an angler-like eagerness in the 
mind of the trader that she would but walk in !—no- 
thing more required—were she once within the shop, 
no fear but she is well done for. And when any 
body does go in to buy any thing, what a readiness to 
fly upon the article wanted—with what serviceable 
rapidity of finger is the parcel unbound—how polite 
and impressé the manner in which the object is pre- 
sented and laid out for inspection—what intense gra- 
titude for the money wherewith it is paid! With 
what a solicitous air is a card finally put into your 
hand as a memorandum of the place!—a proceeding 
only the more eloquent when not accompanied by an 
actual request for your further custom. 

In a large city, advertising is necessarily resorted 
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to as one of the modes, if 
of forming a business. Here it is obvious that a mere 
modest statement of the case will not do. Something 
must be said, to make the setting up of the new shop 
appear in the character of an event. The publio at- 
tention must be arrested to the circumstance, as if it 


were a mattér of public concernment. It must appear, 


as if the interest of the community, and the interest 
of the shopman, were identified. No good bargains, 
no certainty of good articles, no safety of any kind, 
any where else. Such is the strain of his advertise- 
ments, which, though they make the judicious grieve, 
make a vast number of other people, and even some 
of the judicious, buy. The secret is this: A warm 
and highly coloured style is necessary with a new 
shopkeeper, to meet and counteract the indifference 
of the public towards his concerns. If he put forth a 
cool schedule of his goods and chattels, it does nothing 
for him, because it does not single him out from the 
great herd. But if he uses a striking and emphatic 
phraseology, and even mixes a little extravagance in 
the composition, it is apt to fix attention to him and 
his shop ; and the people, being so warmly solicited, 
gototry. Again (and here, perhaps, lies the better 
part of the thing), the frequency and fervour of his 
advertisements at least convey the impression that he 
is anxious for business, and ready and willing to exe- 
cute it, and, as people like to deal with such persons, 
he is apt to be resorted to on that account, if upon no 
other. Frequent advertising is, upon the whole, a 
mark rather of a want of business, than of that kind 
of respectability which consists in the enjoyment, of a 
concern already in full operation and productiveness ; 
but with beginners, it is quite indispensable. 

The difficulty of establishing a new business is for- 
tunately got over in a small degree by a certain bene- 
volent principle in human nature—a disposition to en- 
courage the efforts of the young. Some people act so 
much under this sentiment, or have such an appetite 
for the sincere thanks of the needy, that they go to 
hardly any shops but those of new beginners. The 
sight of a haberdasher’s shop, in its first and many- 
coloured dawn, with prints, and ribbons, and shop- 
bills, flying in all directions—or of a provision shop, 
where hams project their noses into the very teeth, 
almost, of the passer by, and cheeses lie gaping with 
a quarter cut out, as if ready to eat rather than to be 
eaten—or of a bookseller’s shop, where every fresh 
and trig volume upon the counter seems as if it would 
take the slightest hint of your will, and, starting up, 
pack itself off, without any human intervention what- 
soever, to your lodgings—is irresistible to these people. 
They must go in, whether they want any thing or not, 
and, after buving some trifle as an earnest of future 
custom, get themselves delighted with a full recital of 
all the young trader’s feelings, and prospects, and ca- 
pabilities, which he is ready to disclose to any one that 
will lay out sixpence, and appear to take an interest 
in his undertaking. If the customer be an old lady, 
she is interested in his youth, and inquires whether 
he be married or not. If not, then she wants him to 
get on well, so that he may soon be able to have a 
wife: if he be, and have children, then she sympa- 
thises but the more keenly; she thinks how much 
human happiness depends upon the success or failure 
of his undertaking—how one fond soul will watch 
with intense anxiety the daily progress. of the busi- 
ness, taking an interest in almost every penny that 
comes in, and how many little mouths unconsciously 
depend upon what is done here, for the fare which 
childhood so much requires and so truly enjoys. She 
goes away, resolved to speak of the shop to all she 
knows, and perhaps in two or three days she is able 
to bring in a flock of young ladies who want various 
articles, and who, recommending the new beginner to 
others, aid materially in making up the steady busi- 
ness, which, with economy, perseverance, and suitable 
personal qualities, he at length acquires. 


LITERARY HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 

FIRST ARTICLE,* 
Tue Bible of the Christians is, without exception, the 
most remarkable work now in existence. In the libra- 
ries of the learned, there are frequently seen books of 
an extraordinary antiquity, and curious and interest- 
ing from the nature of their contents; but none 
approach the Bible, taken in its complete sense, in 
point of age, while certainly no production whatever 
has any pretension to rival it in the dignity of compo- 
sition, or the important nature of the subjects treated 
of in its pages.. The word Bible is of Greek origin, 
and, in signifying simply The Book, is expressive of 
its superiority over all other literary productions. The 
origin and nature of this every way singular work, 
how it was preserved during the most remote ages, 
and how it became known to the modern world in its 
present shape, form a highly interesting chapter of 
literary history. 


* No work has been so thoroughly investigated as the Bible, and 
none isso much the subject of disquisition among all classes of 
Christians; but it is humbly conceived that the people generally, 
as yet, know exceedingly little regarding its literary history, such 
a species of information apparently not being considered of any 
use by the clergy, or being confined to very expensive publications, 
The Editors of the Journal being of opinion that the more that. is 
known regarding this invaluable work the better will it be for the 
eommunity at large, now bring forward the first of a series of short 
articles on this interesting subject, written, they would fain hope, 
in a style which cannot possibly offend any sect in religion, and 
Suitable to the edification of the young, and families in the humbler 
classes of society, 


The Bible comprehends the entire foundation of the 


’ The Hebrews call this book Vayiere, 


religious belief of the Jews and Christians, andis divided | that is, And he called, these being the first words ; 


into two distinct portions, entitled the Old and New 
Testament, the former being that which is esteemed 
by the Jewish nation, but both being essential in 
forming the faith of the Christian. The Old Testa- 
ment is the largest department of the work, and ap- 
pears a collection of detached histories, moral essays, 
and pious poetical effusions, all placed together in 
the order of time, or, as they may serve, for the 
purpose of mutual illustration. On taking a glance 
at the contents, the principal subject of narration 
seems the history of the Jews, commencing with an 
account of the creation of the world, and tracing their 
history, genealogically, through a series of striking 
vicissitudes and changes of situation. But when we 
examine the narratives minutely, itis found that there 
is another meaning than that of mere historical eluci- 
dation. It is perceived that the whole train of events 
recorded, the whole of those lofty impassioned strains 
of poetry which distinguish the volume, are precursory 
and prophetic of a great change which, at a future 
period, was to be wrought on the moral properties and 
fate of mankind, by the coming to the earth of a Mes- 
siah. 

The authorship of the Old Testament has been 
universally ascribed by both Jews and Christians to 
God himself, though not by direct composition, but 
by spiritually influencing the minds of certain sages 
to accomplish the work, or, in ordinary phraseology, 
by inspiring or endowing them with a perfect know- 
ledge of the transactions to be recorded and predicted, 
in a way suitable to the great end in view. The Bible 
is hence usually termed the Sacred Scriptures. The 
periods when the act of writing all or most part of the 
Scriptures took place, as well as most of the names of 
those who were-instrumental in forming the work, 
have been ascertained with surprising accuracy, both 
from written evidence in the narratives themselves, 
and from the well preserved traditions of the Jews. 
At whatever time the different books were written, 
they were not collected:and put into a connected form 
till long after their immediate authors were deceased ; 
and their present arrangement, as we shall afterwards 
fully explain, is of comparatively modern date. 

According to the order in which the books of the 
Old Testament now stand, those of a historical nature 
are appropriately placed at the beginning. The first 
five books, having a chain of connection throughout, 
are Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deute- 
ronomy. These are styled the Peniateuch, such being 
the Greek compound for five books. They are like- 
wise entitled the Books of Moses, from the belief that 
that enlightened Jewish leader composed them. 

‘The Jews, or Hebrews, take the name of the sacred 
books from the first word with which each begins-; 
but the Greeks, whom our translators generally fol- 
low, take the names from the subject-matter of them. 
Thus, the first book is called by the Hebrews Berés- 
hith, which signifies In the beginning, these being the 
first words; but the Greeks call it Genesis, which 
signifies Production, because the creation of the world 
is the first thing of which it gives an account. It like- 
wise contains an account of the increase of mankind; 
of their corruption of manners, and its cause; of their 
punishment by the deluge (an event which, by scienti- 
fic investigation and historical research, is placed be- 
yond a doubt); of the origin of the Jewish people from 
Abraham; of the manner in which God was pleased 
to have them governed; and, particularly, of the na- 
ture of the special superintendence vouchsafed to the 
Jewish nation by the Creator. This comprehensive 
narrative reaches from the creation of the world till 
the death of Joseph, or a period of 2369 years. In 
another part of the Scriptures, reference is made to 
the Book of Jasher, and it is believed that Genesis is 
there meant ; for Jasher signifies the Just, and, accord- 
ing to St Jerome, a learned Christian writer, the name 
of the Book of the Just, or the Authentic Book, was 
applied to it, from its containing the history of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

Exodus, the title of the second book of Moses, sig- 
nifies, in Greek, The going out, and was applied from 
the account which it gives of the Israelites going out 
of Egypt. In it are related the cruel Egyptian sla- 
very under which the Jews groaned ; their delivery 
by flight and a passage through the Red Sea; the 
history of the establishment of their very peculiar 
law, and many remarkable transactions; conclud- 
ing with the building of the Tabernacle, or place 
appropriated to the service of tye Divinity. This 
book comprises the history of 145 years, from the death 
of Joseph till the building of the Tabernacle. The 
Hebrews call it Veelle Shemoth, that is, in English, 
These are the names, which are the words with which 
it begins. 

The third book of Moses is called Leviticus, because 
it contains the laws which God commanded should be 
observed by those of the tribe of Levi, who ministered 
at the altar. It treats at large of all the functions of 
the Levites ; of the ceremonial of religion; of the dif- 
ferent sorts of sacrifices; of the distinction of clean 
and unclean beasts; of the different festivals; and of 
the year of Jubilee, or continued holiday. It likewise 
presents us with an account of what happened to the 
Jews during the space of one month and a half ; that is, 
from the time the Tabernacle was erected, which was 
the first day of the first month of the second year after 
the Israelites came out of Egypt, till the second month 
of the same year, when God commanded the people to 


they call it also The Law of the Priests. 

In the fourth book, which we call Wwmbers, Moses 
numbers the Israelites, and that, too, in the beginning 
of the book, which shows whence it had its name. 
The Hebrews call it Vayedavber, that is, And he spake. 
This book contains the history of all that passed 
from the second month of the second year after the 
Israelites came out of Egypt, till the beginning of,the 
eleventh month of the fortieth year; that is, it con- 
tains the history of thirty-nine years, or thereabouts.’ 
In it we have also the history of the prophet Balaam, 
whom the King of the Midianites brought to curse 
the people of God, and who, on the contrary, heaped 
blessings upon the Israelites, and foretold the coming 
of the Messiah. It particularly mentions, also, the 
two-and-forty encampments of the Israelites in the 
wilderness. x 

The fifth book is called Deuteronomy, a Greek term, 
which signifies The second law, or rather, The repetition 
of the law, because it does not contain a law differ- 
ent from that which was given on Mount Sinai; but 
it repeats the same law, for the sake of the children of 
those who had received it there, and were since dead 
in the wilderness. The Hebrews call it Elle-hadde- 
barim, that is, These are the words. Deuteronomy be- 
gins with a short account of what had passed in the 
wilderness, and then Moses repeats what he had be- 
fore commanded, in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, 
and admonishes the people to be faithful in keeping 
the commandments of God. After this, he relates 
what had happened from the beginning of the eleventh 
month, to the seventh day of the twelfth month of the 
same year, which was the fortieth after their leaving 
Egypt. The discourse which is at the beginning of 
this book was made to the people by Moses, on the 
first day of the eleventh month. According to Jose- 
phus, he died on the first day of the twelfth; and the 
Israelites, as the Scripture says, mourned for him in 
the plains of Moab thirty days, and, consequently, 
during the whole of the twelfth month. 

The Jews call the Pentateuch The Law, without 
doubt because the law of God, which Moses received 
on Mount Sinai, is the principal part of it ; and it is 
as little to be doubted whether that great man was 
the writer of the Pentateuch. This is expressly de- 
clared both in Exodus and Deuteronomy. But as an 
account of the death of Moses is given in the last 
eight verses of this book, it is therefore thought that 
these verses were added either by Joshua or Ezra. 
The opinion of Josephus concerning them is very sin- 
gular ; he pretends that Moses, finding his death ap- 
proaching, and being willing to prevent an error into 
which the veneration the people had for him might 
cause the Jews to fall, wrote this account himself; 
without which the Jews would probably have supposed 
that God had taken him away, like Enoch. 

After the death of Moses, Joshua, by the order of 
the Divine Being, took upon himself the conducting 
of the Hebrew people, and succeeded Moses, to whom 
he had been a faithful servant, and by whom he had 
been instructed in what he ought to do. It is uncer. 
tain whether the book which contains the history of 
this successor of Moses be called Joshua, from the 
subject of it, or from his having been the writer of it. 
But it is certain that it contains an account of what 
passed from the death of Moses to that of Joshua. 
Nevertheless, there are several things in it which did 
not come to pass till after the death of this great man, 
and which, consequently, could not have been written 
by him. The common opinion as to the length of time 
it contains is, that Joshua discharged his office only 
for seventeen years, and that, therefore, this book con- 
tains no more than the history of that number of years. 

After the death of Joshua, the Israelites were go- 
verned by magistrates, who ruled under the general 
designation of Judges ; and the book which contains 
the history of these rulers is called The Book of Judges. 
This history begins with the death of Joshua, and 
reaches to that of Samson. We here see the people 
of God often enslaved in punishment of their crimes, 
and often wonderfully delivered from slavery. To- 
wards the end of it, we have some instances of this 
people’s inclination to idolatry, and of the corruption 
of their manners, even before they had been brought 
into slavery. Such are the histories of Micah, and 
of the Benjaminites who abused the Levite’s wife. 
This book contains the history of three hundred and 
seventy years. 

During the time of the government of Judges, there 
was a great famine in the land of Israel, which forced 
Elimelech, a native of Bethlehem, to retire into the 
land of Moab, with his wife Naomi and two children. 
Elimelech died there, as also his two sons, who hal 
married two Moabitish women, one of whom was 
named Ruth. Naomi, after the death of her husband 
and her children, returned to Bethlehem, accompanied 
by Ruth, her daughter-in-law, who was there married 
to Boaz, Elimelech’s near relation, and the heir to his 
estate. The book which contains this history is called 
The Book of Ruth. The beginning of it shows that 
it happened in the time of the Judges, but under which 
of them is not certainly known; some place it in the 
time of Shamgar, or of Deborah. As to the writer of 
this book, some think that the books of Judges and 
Ruth were both written by Samuel; others attribute 
them to Hezekiah, and others to Ezra. The Jews 
place the book of Ruth among the five books, which 
they usually read on all the festivals in the year. 
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‘These five books are, The Song of Songs, Ruth, The 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, Ecclesiastes, and the book 
of Esther. In the Hebrew bibles they are printed or 
written apart by themselves, and are bound up to- 
gether. 

The four books following Ruth are called by the 
Greeks, and also in some Latin bibles, The History 
of the Reigns. Others call them all The Books of 
_ Kings, because they give an account of the establish- 
ment of the monarchy, and of the succession of the 
Kings, who reigned over the whole kingdom at first, 
and over the kingdoms of Judah and Israel after its 
division. At the beginning of these books is given the 
history of the prophet Samuel, which ‘gives light to 
that of The Kings. The Jews call the two first of 
these books, The Books of Samuel: perhaps because 
they contain the history of the two Kings, who were 
both anointed by Samuel; and because what is said 
of Saul in the first, and of David in the second, proves 
the truth of Samuel’s prophecies. They give the name 
of The Books of Kings only to the other two, which, 
in the Latin and French bibles, are called the Third 
and Fourth Books of Kings. : 

The First Book of Kings, or the First of Samuel, 

contains the history of the high-priest Eli, of Samuel, 
and of Saul. As the first year of Eli’s high-priesthood 
falls on the year of the world 2848, and the death of 
Saul in 2949; the history of this book must compre- 
hend the space of one hundred and one years. 
’ The Second contains the reign of David, which is 
the history of about forty years. It is commonly be- 
lieved that Samuel, Nathan, and Gad, were the writers 
of these two books; and, indeed, they are called, in 
the end of the first’ book of Chronicles, David’s His- 
torians. 


MISADVENTURES OF A LOVER. 


[This story is extracted from a volume which has just made its 
appearance under the title of the Engin AnnvaL for 1833, The 
most of our readers will probably be surprised to learn that the 

“small, though respectable town of Elgin, in the north of Scotland, 
should have produced such a work. Their surprise would be par- 
ticipated by ourselves, if we did not know that the mystery is 
solved by a single fact, the accidental location (to use an American 
phrase) of an ingenious and enterprising individual in that burgh 
—namely, Mr James Grant, editor of the Elgin Courier, Literature 
is everywhere honourable; but it seems to us honourable and 
praiseworthy in a particular degree, when prosecuted with some 
share of success in a remote and provincial situation. This Mr 
Grant has now done for some years, and in such a manner as to 
attract the regard of some very considerable persons in the repub- 
lie of letters. In the present case, he eppeus in the complex ca- 
pacity of author, draughtsman, printer, and publisher; and, though 
the volume is not so fine as those issued in London, nor the writing 
in all cases so polished as might be wished, both arecertainly such as 
might do honour to a more accustomed scene of publication than 
tne ancient cathedral cityof Moray The following extract forms the 
third of aseries of stories under the title which we have affixed to 
it, and it 1s only necessary tu premise further, that Mr Grant ap- 
‘pears to be the hero of his own tale.] 


{was very fortunate as regarded pecuniary matters, 
on my arrival in Carlisle. One of my old and most 
intimate schoolfellows had been settled there in a 
respectable way for several years. He at once pro- 
eured a situation for me. I lived a little distance out 
of town, and, in returning in the evening from the 
day’s duties, had to pass by some beautiful gardens. 
_ Sooth to say, I used very much to delight in dressing 
gardens with my own hand, and, if the reports of 
friends may be credited, displayed much more than 
the average taste that way. One of the gardens I 
had to pass by in returning home of an evening, 
seemed to me the very: beau ideal of good taste in the 
science of “ laying out.” I generally stood eight or 
ten minutes in the evening looking over its wall— 
which, fortunately, was of no inconvenient altitude— 
admiring its beautiful contents. One evening, as I 
popped my head over the garden wall, I saw a new 
flower—an exquisitely beautiful young lady; one of 
. whom Milton would have written— herself the 
fairest flower.” A deep blush tinged her supremely 
beautiful cheeks while her lustrous eyes met mine. 
I felt a momentary entrancement—I was glued to the 
spot on which I stood; but a recollection of Louisa, 
and the adventures connected with her, flashing 
across my mind, I succeeded, after a desperate strug- 
gle between prudence and love, in getting my legs to 
perform their duty in removing me home. 
- As will be readily credited, this charming damsel 
(name at this time unknown) had a liberal share of 
my thoughts that night. I weighed in my own mind 
whether, in the event of ascertaining, that, in addi- 
tion to her personal attractions, she united respecta- 
bility of character and station in society, I ought not 
after all to make an attempt on her heart, as she had 
already, without any seeming effort, conquered mine. 
The hearing of arguments pro and con robbed me of 
two or three hours’ sleep. The opinion of Sir John 
Falstaff, that there is divinity in odd numbers, oc- 
curred to me, and, I believe, would have made me 
decide on seeking an interviéwW, had not the awkward 
issue of Jack’s third visit to Mrs Ford shet athwart 
my mind, followed by a painful remembrance of 
what had happened to myself in my two previous ad- 
ventures. All this, it is right to add, was succeeded 
by arecurrence of the afore-mentioned conviction that 
Fate had ordained I was never to be married. The 
interlocutor of my judgment therefore was, that I 
would suffer unknown to, and unpitied by, the world, 
a universe of ardent unrevealed love, rather than run 
the hazard of making myself anew a laughing-stock 
to the public, and the butt of my acquaintances. 
This, then, was a settled point. And so strictly had 
ft resolved to act up to the letter of my resolution, 


that, rather than be in temptation’s way, I would 


submit to the ineffably great sacrifice of passing by 
the beautiful garden, without casting a glance at it, 
lest that glance should encounter the exquisitely hand- 
some form of the living flower I had before seen in 
it. For three days, evenings rather, I religiously ad- 
hered to my determination: she might, each time I 
passed, have been again eclipsing, by her presence, all 
the other beauties in the garden; but I saw her not. 
On the third day after, returning home, I learned 
by the merest accident the young lady’s name, who 
were her connections, and what her character and 
station in society was. On the fourth, while I was 
as usual passing by the garden on my way home, I 
observed her—Lavinia was her name—walking slow- 
ly, not in the garden, but on the road outside,. as if 
coming directly up to me. She seemed contempla- 
tive: there was a touching pensiveness in her look: 
there was a book in her hand. We met, and were 
in the act of passing each other, when Lavinia, as if 
suddenly seized with sickness, quivered a little, and 
was in the act of falling. I caught hold of her be- 
fore she swooned altogether : the book she held in her 
hand did fall. 

“ Pray, madam, are you indisposed ?” inquired I, 
with much tenderness and concern. 

“ A little, Sir,” she softly answered, at the same 
time glancing a look at me which it is impossible to 
characterise, but which I must have been steel- 
hearted, indeed, not to have felt. 

I lifted the book from the ground: I looked at it: 
it was a novel. The passage she had evidently been 
reading was indicated by the leaf being folded down, 
That passage told—told eloquently, though briefly, 
of the loves of a young lady and gentleman; how 
they eloped together, got married at Gretna Green, 
and lived a long life of the utmost possible happiness. 
I could not—who could ?—be blockhead enough to 
misunderstand this. I could not in any circumstances, 
far less in the circumstances of that moment, resist it. 

“My dearest girl,”’ said I, will you meet me to- 
morrow morning at ten o’clock, at theS PA 

“J will, with all my heart,” was the brief answer 
she returned ; and that answer was accompanied bya 
look more expressive a thousand-fold than a whole 
world of books could have been, had such been written, 
to describe the young lady’s feelings. 


We parted thatevening; we met next morningat the 
appointed time and place. We set off in a‘coach and 
four for Gretna Green. Jehu was well paid; he did 
his duty admirably. We halted no longer than was 
necessary to change horses, until we reached a smal] 
town within ten miles of the destined place. On our 
way Lavinia disclosed to me how she had been struck 
by my appearance the very first time she had seen me 
looking over her father’s garden wall; but a sense of 
the delicacy and reservedness becoming her sex pre- 
vented her from revealing her affection for me, -until 
the evening I met her on the.road, when she found 
that keeping it any longer concealed in her breast was 
likely to endanger her life. 

On reaching the small town just mentioned, ‘Lavi- 
nia complained—and no wonder—of exhaustion, in 
consequence of the fatigues of that day, as well as of 
a sleepless previous night spent in concerting measures 
for making the elopement successful. She begged a 
little time might be allowed her to recruit her strength. 
I ordered a snatch of supper. We both ate heartily, 
having been well appetised by the length of the jour- 
ney. 

We had been in the inn about half an hour, when 
Lavinia—addressing me of course—said, ‘‘ My dear, 
I think we may go now.” These words were delivered 
in a tone, they were accompanied by a look of affec- 
tion, which I valued at the time as infinitely above all 
the riches of either India. 

“Well, then, my darling, we shall set out instantly,” 
was my reply. 

I rang the bell violently. In about twenty seconds, 
in rushed a stout well-made man. ‘*‘ Waiter !”’ said I, 
in a tone which indicated that I thought myself a per- 
sonage of some consequence; ‘‘ waiter! I say, bring 
me the bill. Order the horses and carriage to he got 
ready this moment ; and be sure, too, you don’t ——” 

A shriek from Lavinia interrupted me. She swooned 
away in the easy chair on which she'sat at the time. 
I of course forgot the waiter and every earthly thing 
else in the plenitude of my concern for Lavinia. 

“Wavinia! Lavinia! my dear! my angel! what 
can be the matter ?” 

While in the act of addressing her in these terms 
of affectionate concern, and simultaneously taking her 
by her snow-white hand, I felt some powerful fist 
take hold of, and drag me back by the neck of my coat. 

“ What insolence, Sir !”” exclaimed I, thinking it 
was the waiter who thus intruded on us. So saying, 
I turned about my face towards the vulgar ill-bred 
lackey of the public, when, to my utter astonish- 
ment, I beheld three fellows beside me. : 

“ Come,”’ said the intruder who first entered the 
room, and whom I took to be Jehu, ‘ come, let us 
carry her out !” 

“ The man who presumes to lay a hand on her will 
be as dead’s a herring that instant,” said I, indig- 
nantly. 

“Never mind the empty threats of the blockhead,” 
said the fellow who had spoken already. 

He had no sooner uttered the words than the vile 
paws of the villanous trio seized hold of Lavinia. I 
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felt a kind of madness coming over my soul. I know 
I resisted with all my might; but what else occurred 
I cannot tell. 

Next morning I awoke as froma dream. I looked 
around in utter amazement. I fancied myself in a 
new world. While thus bewildered, while like a 
person out of his senses, Boots entered my bed-room. 
I inquired where I was, and was answered, ‘ the 
Duke of York hotel, in the town of D——.” 

“ The same,” i ejaculated with myself; “the same 
as that in which Lavinia and I supped last night.” 

“ And where,” I asked with an emphasis of which 
print can give no idea, ‘¢ where is Lavinia?” 

“ Lavinia !’’ exclaimed Boots, evidently ignorant 
of who I meant. ' 

“The young lady I brought here with me last 
night,” said I, hurriedly. 

“ Adz, Sur, she was carried off by the three gen- 
tlemons who coomed in such haste in a carriage,” said 
Boots, with an archness of look which denoted that 
nature had intended the young rascal for the stage. 

“ The three gentlemen!’’ A recollection of the 
triumvirate of scoundrels who so abruptly and un- 
ceremoniously thrust their hated presence on us the 
previous night, darted across my mind. But what 
they were, whither they had come, where they were 
gone, what they had done with Lavinia, whether 
they had ‘ Burked” her, or compelled her to marry 
one of their ruffian selves, were all matters as to 
which I was in a state of as total ignorance as the 
child unborn; nor could any person in the inn fur- 
nish me with the important and so anxiously desired 
information. 

Boots withdrew. I rose, huddled on part of my 
clothes, and prepared for shaving. Has the reader 
a superior imagination? If he have, let him con- 
ceive, as he best can, of my horror, mingled with as- 
tonishment, when, on looking in the glass, I saw my 
frontispiece so shockingly mangled and furrowed with 
deep scratches, that there was scarcely a square inch 
of whole skin on it. 

“¢ In the name of wonder, what can be the mean- 
ing of this? How have I come by such a face ?” 
were questions I asked myself They were un- 
answerable by me; the matter was involved in as 
much mystery as the identity of the trio of scamps 
who wrested Lavinia from my arms. ' 

What was to be done concerning my inamorato ? 
what with my face ? were two queries which now oc- 
cupied my thoughts. A little sober reflection advised 
me that time alone could remedy the latter evil. As 
for my dulcinea, I had at intervals a faint hope that 
she might possibly make her escape from the raga- 
muffins who had abstracted her ; in which case 1 had 
no doubt of her return. But this delusion, indiffer- 
ently pleasing as it only was at best, was of. short 
continuance. The horrible hypothesis would every 
now and then suggest itself, that of one of the three— 
most probably the first who entered the room—was 
some unknown rival; in which case there was no 
room for even. the slightest hope. 

However, as the state of my phiz disqualified me 
from being seen in public, I thought it the most ad- 
visable course to stay that day in the inn, to.see what 
would turn up in the chapter of accidents. 


The day passed ; but not a syllable about Lavinia. 
Dante speaks of the ineffable miseries of those who 
have entered a certain place, on whose portals are 
written the words, ‘‘ All hope abandon ye who enter 
here.” Their misery! It must be happiness com- 
pared with my then situation. I went to bed as night 
approached. How I spent the night £ will not say— 
for this good reason, I cannot. Morning came. I 
arose. While pacing to and fro in my apartment, 
half apparelled, and wholly unshaved, resembling 
more, in my conduct, a bedlamite than a rational per- 
son, Boots, who seemed to bean animal newly im- 
ported from some uncultivated district of the country, 
entered.. “Sur,” said he, ‘would ou like a read of 
our paper, just prunted ?’’ at the same time holding 
towards me a damp unopened broad-sheet. 

“ Lay it down there,” said I unconcernedly ; ‘‘ lay 
it down there ; I'll possibly look at it.” 

I took up and opened the broad-sheet. I found it 
was the county paper, newly issued from the press. 
I carelessly glanced over the inside surface. ‘The 
head, “ Elopement Extraordinary,” being in large 
caps, was the first thing that attracted my attention. 
I read as follows :— 

'“ On Wednesday”—the paper was dated Friday— 
“ On Wednesday, an elopement extraordinary took 
place from Carlisle. The young lady had only re- 
turned the other day from a fashionable boarding- 
school, where she had been Frenched, danced, taught 
music, the use of the globes, and, in fine, every thing 
that is deemed necessary to make a perfectly educated 
female. ‘Of late she had been wondrously given to 
the reading of novels. The gay Lothario was one of 
the most sheepish looking bipeds under the sun. The 
folks in the neighbourhood very emphatically cha- 
racterised him as the ‘chap as used to be seen popping 
a long nose over the garden wall, at the good people’s 
daurter.’. The fugitives took the high road to Gretna, 
of which place they were within’ one short stage when 
the young lady’s brother, accompanied by two police 
officers, overtook the matrimony-aspiring couple at 
the head inn. When the brother and assistants en- 
tered, they found the loving Miss and her clumsy- 
looking swain sitting quite comfortably at a table, on 
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which, in beautiful confusion, were displayed the frag- 
ments of an excellent supper. When the young lady 
recognised her brother, she enunciated a very unique 
sort of shriek, and swooned away with wonderful 
good grace, in the easy chair she occupied at the time. 
Her clownish Lothario, who evidently mistook Miss’s 


brother, when he entered, for the waiter, gallantly |, 


flew to the assistance of his dulcinea; and on the in- 
truding parties taking the fainted beauty by her taper 
waist, as if to carry her lovely person away, he swore 
that the first man who dared to touch her—they had 
touched her already, though—should, in a moment, 
be stretched at full length on the floor. As if deter- 
mined to suit the action to the word, the love-sick 
swain, in the phrenzy of the moment, seizing hold of 
a huge tom-cat that was lying purring on an easy 
chair, and evidently unconscious of the nature of his 
weapon, brandished the animal about his own head, 
previous to inflicting a supposed mortal blow on that 
of his adversary. At this moment his inamorato’s 
brother presented a pistol to the booby-lover’s breast, 
exclaiming, ‘ Villain! presume to offer further re- 
sistance, and J’ll blow your brains out!’ The poor 
unfortunate wight stood stupified, resembling a man 
whose wits had all of a sudden taken to themselves 
wings and flown away. The cat, smarting from the 
harsh gripe of the noodle, turned about by a sudden 
jerk of his body, and inserted his talons in sundry 
parts of the lover’s frontispiece. The claret flowed 
profusely from divers fountains ; and the poor fellow, 
like his heart’s best treasure, also swooned away. He 
was afterwards carried to bed in an insensible state. 
Miss was taken away, put into a carriage, and car- 
ried back to pa’ and ma’, who, it is hoped, will cure 
the young lady of her foolish passion.” 

Here, in this vile print, was too clear a solution of 
the several enigmas touching the three intruders— 
the absence and destiny of Lavinia—and the horribly 
disfigured state of my face. My eyes turned in their 
sockets before I got to the end of the odious para- 
graph. My whole frame trembled. All things reeled 
about me. The house appeared to be falling: I felt 
a$ if the world had come to an end. 

It was long before my consciousness returned. 
When it did, my first intention was to cover my dis- 
vrace from myself, and to end my earthly woes, by 
putting a period to my existence. What were the 
best means of accomplishing my purpose, was the first 
query which demanded an answer. Arazor? I hadlost 
too much blood already, my face was too much mangled 
by feline talons, to think of mangling my throat with 
arazor. To speak a truth, after what I had seen of 
gore in the case of my face, I had no wish to see more 
of that claret-looking commodity, whether drawn by 
x razor or any other instrument. Drown myself? 
That could not be accomplished. without an ample 
supply of water; and where this was to be had, I 
knew not, being a complete stranger in the place. 
“‘T might have inquired,” the reader will say. Had 
the reader seen my face at that time, he would neither 
say nor think any such thing. J¢ made it impossible 
for me to think of going out of doors in open day, on 
any errand. Besides, had I asked any body the way 
to a river, my face would infallibly have generated 
instant suspicion of what my intentions were, and 
consequently prevented their being carried into effect. 
Hang myself? The only objection—but it was an 
insuperable one—which I had to that mode of making 
my exit, was, that all the offscourings of society, every 
lackey and chimney-sweep who get tired of life, end 
it by means of a rope, a handkerchief, or some other 
suspender. At any rate, it is indubitably certain 
that no gentleman swings by his own hand. Pistols ? 
Well, I concluded, blowing out one’s brains is cer- 
tainly the preferable mode of doing the business, of 
any yet mentioned. But the evil of it was, I had no 
pistol: that had already proved my misfortune. It was 
the most grievous error I ever committed, that I omit- 
ted to take a pair of pistols with me when Lavinia and 
I quitted Carlisle for Gretna. _Had I taken these im- 
plements with me, she and I had been, by this time, 
man and wife. I should in that case have instanta- 
neously scattered, in a thousand directions, the brains 
of a couple of the trio of insolent intruders, when they 
presumed to lay hands on Lavinia, and the third 
would, coward-like, have taken to his heels. But 
regrets were unavailing now ; the question was, how 
to procure a pair of pistols for my present purpose ? 
I could not, for the reason already mentioned, ven- 
ture out myself in day light to any shop to purchase 
the articles; and to have sent any other person 
would have awakened suspicions, and consequently 
defeated my purpose. I thought, in all the circum- 
stances, the best way would be to wait until dark, 
when I might go out myself and procure the imple- 
ments I wanted, taking care, while inthe ironmonger’s 
shop, to keep my face shrouded, by means of my 
pocket handkerchief, from the unhallowed gaze of the 
shopmen. Evening came. I had left money to pay 
my bill, and was in the act of going down stairs to 
procure the instruments wherewith to execute my 
rash purpose, when I heard the sound of a.coach horn. 
“Holla! holla! here’s the London coach!” voci- 
ferated Boots to some hostler-looking figure at the 
door. The London coach! thoughtI. It is dark; 
no one will see or know me in the coach: I will go 
to London, where I am all but utterly unknown: 
perhaps I may, after all, by observing a prudent con- 
duct for the future, be a happy'man. I ran up stairs 
for the money I had left, inquired how far on the way 


to London the coach would be by day light; was 
answered ; took my seat for that place, and set off. 
By confining myself in a room in one of the inns of 
the respective towns all day, and travelling all night, 
I reached the metropolis after four days’ stoppages by 
the way. 


SHIPWRECKED SAILORS. 
ABSTINENCE. 
WE remember having once read a dreadful story*of 
the shipwreck of a large East India vessel off the 
coast of Africa. The greater part of the crew were 
happily saved from the raging ocean, but it was only 
to encounter unheard-of privations, toils, and dangers 
in making the best of their way across the deserts to- 
wards a civilized settlement. Having saved some 
provisions and arms from the wreck, they set out in 
tolerably good spirits, expecting to reach Mogadore 
in a certain space of time before their store of food 
was exhausted. They were, however, as the event 
proved, completely mistaken in their calculations. 
Besides the miseries arising from toiling across sandy 
plains, so hot that their feet could not touch the ground 
without pain, they were continually harassed by par- 
ties of hostile savages, who hung like a cloud some- 
times on their rear, and sometimes on their advance, 
and at nights they laid themselves down in a narrow 
circle, not to enjoy repose, but to keep watch lest they 
should be destroyed one and all by wild beasts. Their 
stock of provisions was also approaching a close. 
Flesh and blood could not endure such bodily fatigue 
and mental horrors. The party gradually decreased 
in numbers. Every day, one or more of the little 
band dropped off, and their survivors were called on 
by a sense of humanity to put their corpses beneath 
the withering sands, although well aware that they 
would next night, in all likelihood, be torn up to be 
devoured by beasts of prey. At last, all the party died 
but two; and these, sympathising deeply in each 
other’s fate, became doubly attached as friends. With 
hardly a rag to cover them, not a shoe upon their la- 
cerated feet, and depending chiefly on the herbs which 
they could pick up for their subsistence, did these two 
miserable beings, for some weeks, pursue their weary 
way. Atnight they had still to protect themselves 
from the tigers and lions, and in executing this ne- 
cessary duty, they were obliged to light a fire of dried 
leaves or grass) beside which one lay down to sleep 
while the other watched. At length, one declined:so 
much in strength that he could proceed no further. 
He endeavoured to walk, but his power was utterly 
gone, and he laid himself down to die, with all the 
resignation and manliness of feeling which charac- 
terizes our British seamen. The case of the hapless 


survivor was perhaps not more enviable than that of- 


his exhausted companion. To remain beside his ap- 
parently dying friend, would have served no good 
purpose, and to pursue his way alone was a task of 
imminent danger. He waited beside the person of 
his prostrate shipmate for some hours, endeavouring 
to soothe his fate by any little attention he could bestow, 
conversing with him till hispower of utterance had 
ceased ; and it was only when he was beckoned by the 
feeble waving of the hand to leave him to his certain 
fate, that heslowly departed from the spot, and pursued 
his path through the wilderness. This day’s march of 
the last remnant of the wreck was one of peculiar sor- 
row, but the intrepid tar pushed on with what activity 
he could muster, in the hope of reaching the settlements 
of-the Europeans, which he believed could not now 
be far distant. As the sun slowly descended in the 
west, and admonished by his slanting beams the soli- 
tary wayfarer to seek out a place where he might 
securely pass the approaching night, a terrific thought 
darted through his mind. Had he the flint and steel 
necessary to produce a light to kindle his midnight 
fire? No. He recollected with anguish that these 
implements. were carried in the pocket of his com- 
panion, and that he had altogether forgot to bring 
them with him. Without a moment’s delay, he 
turned back on his route, fully resolving, if possible, 
to reach the body of his deceased friend before he 
stopped. The exertions put forth on this occasion, it 
seems, were more than could have been expected from 
a human being; but what will the instinctive love of 
life not overcome? The deep shades of evening had 
fallen over the scene before this determined man found 
himself beside the recumbent body of his late fellow 
traveller. The story becomes now painfully interest- 
ing. The precious flint and steel were secured ; but 
in searching for them, the limbs moved slightly, still 
showing that animation had not left the frame. A 
light was struck, and a fire was kindled, which yielded 
a protection to the weary mariner till he procured a 
few hours’ slumber. When the morn again dawned, 
the wayworn traveller once more bade adieu to the 
body of his friend, which now lay stiff on the soil, 
and, as he supposed, dead, and for the second time di- 
rected his steps towards the settlements. To bring 
this distressing recital to a conclusion: the surviving 
sailor, in a few days after, reached Mogadore, where 
he was kindly received by a Huropean consul, who 
relieved his distresses, and interested himself in his 
case. On hearing the story of the shipwreck, and 
the travels of the party through the desert, it occurred 
to him, that, after all, the man might not be yet dead, 
who had been left, as we have just stated, by his com- 
panion ; andimpressed with this notion, he dispatched 


a small band to examine the body, with directions, if ! 
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it were still alive, to bring italong withthem. It was 
about the eighth day after the body had been given up 
as dead, that it was reached by the consul’s party ; 
yet, incredible as it may appear, it was discovered, on 
careful investigation, that the principle of life was 
still in the unfortunate man. His person, neverthe- 
less, exhibited a shocking spectacle. He lay with his 
face immersed in the sand, while his almost naked 
back was exposed to the scorching rays of the sun, 
which had literally roasted his flesh. Every thing 
was done which humanity could point out under the 
circumstances to preserve the life of the luckless indi- 
vidual. He was carefully borne on a litter to the 
house of the friendly consul, who, by due attention, 
restored him to health and to his companion ; and in 
a short time an opportunity occurring, both were sent 
in a vessel to England. : 

This remarkable instance of the possibility of life 
being preserved under the most severe difficulties, and 
an abstinence from food of many days’ duration, is 
not more interesting than another, which appeared in 
the newspapers for August 1822, and was entitled the 
SKELETON OF THE WRECK. 

While Sir Michael Seymour was in the command 
of the Amethyst frigate, and was cruising in the Bay 
of Biscay, the wreck of a merchant ship drove past. 
Her deck was just above water, her lower-mast alone 
standing. Not a soul could be seen on board, but 
there was acub-house on deck, which had the appear- 
ance of having been recently patched with old canvass 
and tarpauling, as if to afford shelter to some forlorn 
remnant of the crew. It blew at this time a strong 
gale, but Sir Michael, listening only to the dictates of 
humanity, ordered the ship to be put about, and sent 
off a boat with instructions to board the wreck, and 
ascertain whether there was any being still surviving, 


‘whom the help of bis fellow men might save from 


the grasp of death. The boat rowed towards the 
drifting mast, and, while struggling with the difficulty 
of getting through a high running sea close along- 
side, the crew shouting all the time as loud as they 
could, an object resembling in appearance a bundle 
of clothes was observed to roll out of the cub-house 
against the lee-shrouds of the mast. With the end of 
a boathook they managed to get hold of it, and had 
hauled it into the boat, when it proved to be the trunk 
of a man, bent head and knees together, and so wasted 
away, as scarce to be felt within the ample clothes 
which had once fitted it in a state of life and strength. 
The boat’s crew hastened back to the Amethyst with 
this remnant of mortality ; and so small was it in bulk, 
that a lad of 14 years of age was able with his own 
hands to lift it into the ship. When placed on deck, 
it showed for the first time, to the astonishment of all, 
signs of remaining life; he tried to move, and next 
moment muttered ina hollow sepulchral tone, ‘‘ there 
is another man.” The instant these words were 
heard, Sir Michael ordered the boat to shove off again 
for the wreck. The sea having now become smoother, 
they succeeded this time in boarding the wreck ; and, 
on looking into the cub-house, they found two other 
human bodies, wasted, like the one they had saved, to 
the very bones, but without the least spark of life re- 
maining. They were sitting in a shrunk-up posture, 
a hand of one resting on a tin-pot, in which there was 
about a gill of water, and a hand of the other reaching 
to the deck, asif to regain a bit of salt beef of the size 
of a walnut, which had dropped from his nerveless 
grasp. Unfortunate men! They had lived on their 
scanty store till they had not strength remaining to 
lift the last morsel to their mouths! The boat’s erew 
having. completed their melancholy survey, returned 
on board, where they found the attention of the ship’s 
company engrossed by the efforts made to preserve the 
generous skeleton, who seemed just to have life enough 
to breathe the remembrance, that there was still “‘ an- 
other man,” his companion in suffering, to be saved. 
Capt. Seymour committed him to the special charge of 
the surgeon, who spared no means which humanity 
or skill could suggest to achieve the noble object of 
creating anew, as it were, a fellow creature, whom 
famine had stript of almost every energy. For three 
weeks he scarcely ever left his patient, giving him 
nourishment with his own hand every five or ten mi- 
nutes, and at the end of three weeks more, the “ ske- 
leton of the wreck”? was seen walking on the deck of 
the Amethyst ; and, to the surprise of all who recol- 
lected that he had been lifted into the ship by a cabin- 
hoy, presented the stately figure of a man nearly six 
feet high. 

It seems that death from hunger occurs soonest in 
the young and robust, their vital organs being accus- 
tomed to greater action than those of persons past the 
adult age. In the foregoing cases, the lives of the 
sufferers may be said to have been in a dormant state, 
the natural functions being in a great measure sus- 
pended, and the exhausted condition of the frame, as 
in a state of disease, not permitting the action of the 
stomachic juices. When death from hunger occurs 
in persons of good health of body, the pangs they en- 
dure are truly dreadful. Hunger and intense thirst 
are felt at an early period; the nervous system becomes 
disordered; the conservative power of the constitution, 
distressed by the want of nourishment, urges the ab- 
sorbents to prey upon the intestine; and delirium and 
madness often conclude the scene. 

In the Lectures of Charles Turner Thackrah, on 
Diet, &c., we are presented with some interesting 
cases of persons dying from extreme abstinence, one 
of which was that of a German merchant, which has 
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been well authenticated. This unfortunate individual, 
at the age of thirty-two years, being depressed by se- 
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this, the royal guest was sumptuously entertained at 
the abbey. Some of the glasses are still preserved in 


vere reverses of fortune, and the consequent slights of | the family of his host, and the room in which he was 


his relations, formed the unhallowed resolution of de- 
stroying himself by abstinence. With this view he 
repaired, on the 15th of September 1818, to an unfre- 
quented wood, where he constructed a hut of boughs, 
and remained, without food, till the 3d of October fol- 
lowing. At this period he was found by the landlord 
of a neighbouring pot-house, still alive, but very 
feeble, speechless, and insensible. Broth, with the 
yolk of an egg, was givenhim. He swallowed it with 
difficulty, and died immediately. In the pocket of 
this miserable man was found a journal, written in 
pencil, singular in its kind, and remarkable as a nar- 
rative of his feelings and sentiments. It begins thus: 


“ The generous philanthropist, who shall ‘one day 

find me here after my death, is requested to inter 
me, and, in consideration of this service, to keep my 
clothes, purse, knife, and letter-case. I moreover ob- 
serve, that I am no suicide, but have died of hunger, 
because, through wicked men, I have lost the whole 
of my very considerable property, and am unwilling 
to become a burthen to my friends.”” The ensuing 
remark is dated September 17, the second day of ab- 
stinence : “I yet live; but how have I been soaked 
during the night, and how cold hasit been! O God! 
when will my sufferings terminate! ! No human be- 
. jing has for three days been seen here; only some 
“hinds.” The next extract continues: “ And again, 
three days, and I have been so soaked during the 
night, that my clothes to-day are not yet dry. How 
hard is this, no one knows; and my last hour must 
soon arrive. Doubtless, during the heavy rain, alittle 
water has got into my throat; but the thirst is not to 
be slaked with water; moreover, I have had none 
even of this for six days, since I am no longer able to 
move from the place. Yesterday, for the first time 
during the eternity, which, alas! I have already 
passed here, a man approached me within the distance 
of eight or ten paces. He was certainly a shepherd. 
I saluted him in silence, and he returned it in the 
same manner. Probably he will find me after my 
death !” 

“Finally, I here protest, before the ali-wise God, 
that, notwithstanding all the misfortunes which I 
have suffered from my youth, I yet die very unwill- 
ingly, although necessity has imperiously driven me 
to it. Nevertheless I pray for it. Father, forgive 
him, for he knows not what he does! More can I 
not write; for faintness and spasms; and this will be 
the last.—Dated near Forest, by the side of the Goat 
public-house, Sept. 29, 1818._J. F. N.” 

“ It is hence evident (says Mr Thackrah) that con- 
sciousness and the power of writing remained till the 
fourteenth day of abstinence. The operation of famine 
was aggravated by mental distress, and still more by ex- 
posure to the weather. This indeed seems to have pro- 
duced his most urgent sufferings. Subsequent to the 
common cravings and debility of hunger, his first phy- 
sical distress seems to have been the sensation of cold ; 
then cold and thirst ; lastly, faintness and spasms. In 
this case we find no symptoms of inflammation. A want 
of nervous energy, arising from the reduction in the 
quantity or quality of the blood, appears to have been 
the principal disease. ‘The effort of swallowing, and 
the oppression of food on the exhausted stomach, com- 
pleted the catastrophe. Perhaps the unhappy man 
night have recovered, had he been more judiciously 
treated—had some nutritious fluid been injected into 
the intestines, a gentle heat applied to the body, am- 
monia cautiously administered, and, lastly, on the 
rise of the pulse, and not till then, soup or broth given 
by the mouth ; but these several means employed with 
the least possible ammoyance to the exhausted suf- 
ferer.”’ 


THE COALERIES OF CULROSS. 


THESE were at one period the most extensive coal- 
mines in Scotland, and, what is remarkable, they ex- 
tended a considerable way beneath the Firth of Forth. 
It is recorded by tradition, that whem James the 
Sixth revisited Scotland after his accession to the 
throne of England, he made an excursion into Fife, 
for the purpose of enjoying the diversion of hunting 
in the neighbourhood of Dunfermline. After recre- 
ating himself with the sport, he invited the company 
in attendance to dine along with him at “a collier’s 
house ;”’ meaning the Abbey of Culross, then belonging 
to Sir George Bruce, one ef the most ingenious and 
enterprising coal-masters in Scotland. Being con- 
ducted at his own desire to see the works below 
ground, of which he had heard a good deal, he was 
led by a passage to the mouth of a pit, opening within 
sea-mark, and only protected from inundation by a 
wall or moat. Having ascended to the brink of the 
opening, he was astonished and dismayed to find him- 
self, without previous intimation, surrounded by.wa- 
ter; on which he was seized with an immediate ap- 
prehension of some plot.against his liberty or life, and 
called out “ Treason! treason!” But Sir George 
assured him there was none, and that he had nothing 
to fear. Pointing to an elegant pinnace that was 


made fast to the moat, he desired to know whether 


his Majesty would feel it most agreeable to be carried 
ashore in it, or to return by the subterraneous route. 
The king preferred the shortest way back, and was 
consequently borne ashore in the vessel, all the time 
expressing his admiration of what hehad seen. After 


feasted still receives the name of the King’s Room. It 
is recorded that this curious pit was totally destroyed 
in March 1625, on the night of James’s death, by a 
violent storm, which, washing away the raised part 
around the moat, deluged the workings with water so 
irreparably, that till this day they are choked. The 
stones of the rampart not carried away were after- 
wards sold for the purpose of repairing the old stone 
pier of Leith. 


SCOTTISH SCENERY. 


WE feel much pleasure in attracting the notice of 
those who take an interest in picturesque scenery, to 
a work publishing in numbers, in a quarto form, at 
Perth, entitled “ Scenery of the Highlands and Is- 
lands of Scotland, with descriptive letter-press.” The 
drawings in this interesting publication are admirably 
executed in outline, by Lieut.-Colonel W. Murray, 
younger of Ochtertyre, and are lithographed by Mr 
Leith, of Banff, in a way highly creditable to the fine 
arts in the north. The views selected for the pur- 
poses of the work are those most favourable for pic- 
torial delineation, and convey an excellent idea of the 
sublimity and grandeur of the works of nature in the 
Highlands, and along some parts of the sea-coast of 
Scotland. In the second number we are presented 
with a faithful view of those stupendous cliffs on the 
coast of Angus, or Forfarshire, facing the German 
Ocean, too well known to mariners by the dangers of 
their precipitous shore, and named the Red Head. As 
a specimen of the descriptive part of the publication, 
we present our readers with the account annexed to 
this striking scene. 

“Although the mountains of Scotland subside as 
their ranges approach the east coast, and the greater 
part of that shore presents only the broken edge of an 
undulating plain, yet, in several places, the swell of 
the land is so considerable as to produce scenes of a 
highly picturesque description. Among the promon- 
tories on the east coast which the sailor has many 
reasons, in an easterly gale, to avoid, there are none 


which possess more attractions for the landsman than | 


the Red Head. The friable nature of the red sand- 
stone of which the rocks are composed, which stretch 
north-east for about six miles between Arbroath and 
the Red Head, gradually increasing in altitude as 
they approach the headland, renders them pervious 
to the action of the water, which has scooped out 
many little bays and caves, and worn the rocks at the 
intervening promontories into forms so often similar— 
a likeness increased by their regular horizontal stra- 
tification—that it is difficult for an inexperienced eye 
to distinguish between these recesses. At the ebbing 
of the'tide, they are all left dry, each with its pure 
silvery beach, rendered yet more beautiful by its con- 
trast with the dark rocks and sombre caves, where 
the ripple of the receding waters or the gurgle of the 
hidden pool is gently echoed through their dim re- 
cesses. At the return of the tide, the communication 
between these bays along the beach is speedily cut 
off ; the swelling waters rush in rapidly, and those 
grottoes, which the hour before had been the pictures 
of solitude and peace, now become the prison-houses 
of the raging element, which boils and roars through 
every chasm, and, when aggravated by the lashing of 
the storm from without, present a succession of scenes 
of the wildest and most magnificent character. 

The number of caverns along this part of the coast, 
and the noises which the winds and waves occasion 
amongst them, has naturally given rise to many po- 

|, pular superstitions and legends. Some of these stories, 
‘if not fabricated, have, it is supposed, been given ad- 
ditional circulation to by smugglers, for the purpose 
of carrying on their illicit trade with greater security. 
One of the most easterly of these cavities, of difficult 
access, excepting by sea, has long been known by the 
name of the ‘ Forbidden Cave,’ and, in early ages, 
was supposed to be frequented by all the evil spirits 
of the country, and in more modern times known to 
be the receptacle of the best spirits from abroad. No 
mortal could venture within its precincts with im- 
punity : endless captivity was the least punishment 
which awaited the individual who would have the 
hardihood to encounter the beings of another mould 
in their own proper habitation. An unfortunate 
piper, in the olden time, thought to frighten its un- 
earthly inmates with the sound of his bagpipe, but 
they had been too long accustomed to noises of all 
descriptions to be alarmed at this addition to the con- 
cert, and poor ‘Tam Tyrie’ never returned to tell 
the secrets of his prison-house. He is still held in 
thraldom by the Wierd Sisters, who seem to be fond 
of his music, for he is occasionally heard under the 
hearthstone of a farm-house three miles inland, 
‘skirlin’ a favourite pibroch, the chorus of which 
seems to be ever and anon— 

‘I doubt, I doubt, Pll ne’er win out !’ 


One fact has certainly been elicited by the piper’s 
-hardihood, and that is, that some of these caverns 
extend inland as: far as the farm of Dickmontiaw, 
which is three miles from the coast. 

Near the entrance of the Forbidden Cave, and 
about thirty feet above the tide mark, is a small apart- 
ment, beautifully hollowed by nature out of the solid 
rock, which some of the neighbouring proprietors 


were suspected of using occasionally as a ‘ Rosamond’s 
Bower.’ A dismal story is told of a young woman 
who perished from hunger there, during the con, 
tinuance of a storm which ravaged the coast for many 
days, and interrupted the visits of her lover. The 
eeriness of the spot is increased by two cairns or 
heaps of stones on the beach, to which every passen- 
ger is expected to add his contribution, in order to 
avert ill luck, and to appease the manes of two poor 
old women who were there stoned to death, after 
being duly convicted of witchéraft. 

There is an opening called the ‘ Gyler Pot,’ about 
three miles from Arbroath. Itisaravinecommunicat-. 
ing with the sea, but only accessible from the north or 
land end, by groping down a steep path to a depth of 
250 feet. The effect produced in this grim cavern by 
the light struggling to find access from above, or 
faintly glimmering through the sea-ward opening, a8 
through the narrow window of a huge cloister, is 
awfully sublime ; and, during any convulsion of the 
waters, when they are driven furiously through the 
opening, and bellow amongst the shapeless rocks, par- 
takes, in no small degree, of the terrific. 

We must not leave this spot without warning the 
reader that between the Red Head and Red Castle 
he will discern a little fishing station, ‘ Torrence’s 
Haen,’ which is pointed out as the locality of ‘ Muckle- 
backet’s’ cottage; and not far distant from it stands 
the farm-house of Newbarns, where Sir Walter Scott, 
not many years past, visited in person the grandson 
of Mr Jonathan Oldbuck. So our friends the anti- 
quaries of Arbroath say, and they add, that any ad- 
mirer of Monkbarns will find a hospitable reception 
at the house of his descendant, and a ‘routh.o’ auld 
nick-nackets’ which will warm the heart of any 
genuine professor of his antiquated but wholesome 
doctrines.” 


ANECDOTES OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
[Furnished by a friend.] 

Berne in London at the time when Sir Walter Scott 
made researches among the papers of some of the go- 
vernment offices concerning some points in his Life 
of Bonaparte, I happened to be at the Colonial Office 
one day waiting in an anteroom, when Sir Walter 
came in, and sat down close by the door; another 
gentleman entered shortly after, and, giving a slight, 
and, as it appeared to me, somewhat supercilious 
glance at the persons already in the apartment, took 
up his station by the chimney-piece, and occupied 
himself in examining something that hung upon the 
wall, as if he did not think his companions worthy of 
any further attention. I sat in a window looking 
down Downing Street, immediately opposite Sir Wal- 
ter, and having been previously slightly known to him, 
it was not long till he recognised and addressed me. He 
asked how I liked to live in London, to which I made 
some reply professing my contentment with it; on 
this, Sir Walter said, “‘ Oh, I dare say you would like 
to see the hills and waters of the North again, and to 
get a breath of pure mountain air.” The words were 
simple in themselves, but they marked his own at- © 
tachment to home, and they were pronounced in such 
a tone of kindness as made a deep impression on me, 
for Sir Walter spoke to every man as if he had been 
his blood relation. Ihave sometimes amused myself 
with conjecturing what the gentleman who had turned 
his back upon us thought of the conversation. Per- 
haps he despised us as two “fause Scots,” who pre- 
tended to retain some traces of affection for our 
beggarly country, and some wish to return to it. If 
such were his thoughts, they must have been dispersed 
in an unexpected manner. An attendant opened the 
door, and pronounced the magic name, ‘ Sir Walter 
Scott,” by way of intimation that Mr Hay, I believe, 
would be happy to see the Baronet up stairs; upon 
which, as if he had received a shot, the stranger 
wheeled suddenly round; but, perhaps, the only op- 
portunity he ever had of seeing that great man, who 
had made himself known to so many ears, and friends 
in so many hearts, was lost. Sir Walter sat very near 
the door, and was concealed by it without our com- 
panion obtaining a view of him. He gazed for a mo- 
ment, then turning round about, honoured me with 
a stare more particular than he had deigned to bestow 
at his entrance, and perceiving that I was nothing but 
a poor Scoteh clerk, resumed consideration of the table 
of official regulations which he had previously made 
the object of study, deeming me entirely beneath his 
notice. 

So eager at all times was Sir Walter to return to 
the retirement of his beloved Abbotsford, that on the 
days when the Court of Session closed, having made 
all necessary preparations previously, his coach was 
usually in readiness at the doors of the Parliament 
House, and he drove off direct to the country, with- 
out waiting to take a new day for the journey. 

Whilst the incognito about the authorship of the 
Waverley novels was still preserved, Miss Scott, now 
Mrs Lockhart, was particularly solicitous to persuade 
herself that the honour belonged to her father ; and 
she took great pains to collect and enumerate to Mr 
Laidlaw every circumstance which came to her know- 
ledge that helped to fortify her in that belief. Among 
these was the fact, that although her mother seemed 
to be as well acquainted as other people with the 
novels after they were published, and joined in con- 
versation about them, yet the copy which was placed 


on the table of her chamber was left uncut. 
this she argued that Lady Scott must have previously 
perused them on the proof-sheets, and, consequently, 
that none but her father could be the author. 

Near the beginning of the Bride of Lammermuir, 
the sign of the Wallace Head is described as “the 


majestic head of Sir William Wallace, grim as when‘) 


severed from the trunk by the orders of the felon Ed- 
ward.” A person once took the liberty of inquiring 
of the author whether. he meant here felon in the 
common acceptation of the English word, or if it was 
a mis-spelling of the printer for the old Scotch word 
felloun, which means fierce, ruthless. Sir Walter re- 
plied, “I leave the orthography entirely to you, only 
begging you will spell the felon as feloniously as pos- 
sible.’ ‘Chis circumstance, though trivial in itself, 
marks the strong and decided feeling of indignation 
with which Sir Walter regarded the conduct of Ed- 
ward towards the preserver of Scottish independence. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
J. J. AUDUBON. 


Sxetcues of American scenery and manners have 
.from time to time been selected by us from the Orni- 
thological Biography of J. J. Audubon, and presented 
to our readers in the hope of exciting an interest in 
their minds relative to the labours of this ingenious 
and most meritorious artist, whose published draw- 
ings of American birds form, without exception, one 
of the most extraordinary productions of the age. The 
world generally has no conception of the enthusiasm 
which has animated Mr Audubon in the pursuits to 
which he has successfully attached himself, or what 
he has accomplished ; and as heis still, we believe, en- 
gaged in traversing the extensive woods of his native 
country, in the search of new objects in natural his- 
tory, the scientific world has perhaps reason to anti- 
cipate a still greater increase to its stores from his 
hands. ‘The memoir with which he has prefaced his 
ornithological work, besides being a pleasantly writ- 
ten piece of autobiography, gives an idea of the nature 
of his professional avocations, and will be perused with 
no small degree of interest. To our young readers it 
will point out the necessity for never relaxing in their 
exertions, or giving way to despondency, whatever may 
be the nature of the difficulties they have to encounter 
in their progress through life. 

“T received life and light (says he) in the New 
World. When I had hardly yet learned to walk, and 
to articulate those first words always so endearing to 
parents, the productions of Nature that lay spread all 
around were constantly pointed out to me. They 
soon became my playmates; and before my ideas were 
sulficiently formed to enable me to estimate the dif- 
ference between the azure tints of the sky, and the 
emerald hue of the bright foliage, I felt that an inti- 
macy with them, not consisting of friendship merely, 
but bordering on phrenzy, must accompany my steps 
through life; and now, more than ever, am I per- 
suaded of the power of those early impressions. 'They 
laid such hold upon me, that, when removed from 
the woods, the prairies, and the brooks, or shut up 
from the view of the wide Atlantic, I experienced 
none of those pleasures most congenial to my mind, 
None but aerial companions suited my fancy. No 
roof seemed so secure to me as that formed of the dense 
foliage under which the feathered tribes were seen to 
resort, or the caves and fissures of the massy rocks 
to which the dark-winged cormorant and the curlew 
retired to rest, or to protect themselves from the fury 
of the tempest. My father generally accompanied my 
steps, procured birds and flowers for me with great 
eagerness, pointed out the elegant movements of the 
former, the beauty and softness of their plumage, the 
manifestations of their pleasure or sense of danger, 
and the always perfect forms and splendid attire of 
the latter. My valued preceptor would then speak of 
the departure and return of birds with the seasons, 
would describe their haunts, and, more wonderful 
than all, their change of livery ; thus exciting me to 
study them, and to raise my mind toward their great 
Creator. 

A vivid pleasure shone upon those days of my early 
youth, attended with a calmness of feeling, that seldom 
failed to,rivet my attention for hours, whilst I gazed in 
ecstacy upon the pearly and shining eggs, as they lay 
imbedded in the softest down, or among dried leaves 
and twigs, or were exposed upon the burning sand or 
weather-beaten rock of our Atlantic shores. I was 
taught to look upon them as flowers yet in the bud. I 
watched their opening, to see how Nature had provided 
each different species with eyes, either open at birth, 
or closed for some time after; to trace the slow pro- 
gress of the young birds toward perfection, or admire 
the celerity with which some of them, while yet un- 
fiedged, removed themselves from danger to security. 

I grew up, and my wishes grew with my form. 
These wishes, kind reader, were for the entire pos- 
session of all that I saw. I was fervently desirous of 
becoming acquainted with nature. For many years, 
however, I was sadly disappointed, and for ever, doubt- 
less, must I have desires that cannot be gratified. The 
moment a bird was dead, however beautiful it had 
been when in life, the pleasure arising from the pos- 
session of it became blunted ; and although the great- 
est cares were bestowed on endeavours to preserve the 
appearance of nature, I looked upon its vesture as 
more than sullied, as requiring constant attention, and 


From | repeated mendings, while, after all, it could no longer 


be said to be fresh from the hands of its Maker. I 
wished to possess all the productions of nature, but I 
wished life with them. ‘This was impossible. Then 
what was to be done? I turned to my father, and 
made known to him my disappointment and anxiety. 
He produced a book of Idustrations. A new life ran in 
my veins. I turned over the leaves with avidity ; and 
although what I saw was not what I longed for, it 
gave me a desire to copynature. To Nature I went, 
and tried to imitate her, as in the days of my child- 
hood I had tried to raise myself from the ground and 
stand erect, before nature had imparted the vigour 
necessary for the success of such an undertaking. 

How sorely disappointed did I feel for many years, 
when I saw that my productions were worse than 
those which I ventured (perhaps in silence) to regard 
as bad, in the book given me by my father ! My pen- 
cil gave birth to a family of cripples, So maimed 
were most of them, that they resembled the mangled 
corpses on a field of battle, compared with the integ- 
rity of living men. These difficulties and disappoint- 
ments irritated me, but never for a moment destroyed 
the desire of obtaining perfect representations of na- 
ture. The worse my drawings were, the more 
beautiful did I see the originals. To have been torn 
from the study would have been as death tome. My 
time was entirely occupied with it. I produced hun- 
dreds of these rude sketches annually ; and for a long 
time, at my request, they made bonfires on the anni- 
versaries of my birth-day. 

Patiently, and with industry, did I apply myself to 
study, for, although I felt the impossibility of giving 
life to my productions, I did not abandon the idea of 
representing nature. Many plans were successively 
adopted, many masters guided myhand. At the\age 
of seventeen, when I returned from France, whithe1 
I had gone to receive the rudiments of my education, 
my drawings had assumed a form. David had guided 
my hand in tracing objects of large size. Eyes and 
noses belonging to giants, and heads of horses repre. 
sented in ancient sculpture, were my models. These, 
although fit subjects for men intent on pursuing the 
higher branches of the art, were immediately laid 
aside by me. I returned to the woods of the New 
World with fresh ardour, and commenced a collection 
of drawings, which I henceforth continued, and which 
is now publishing, under the title of ‘‘ Tur Binps or 
AMERICA.” 

In Pennsylvania, a beautiful state, almost central 
on the line of our Atlantic shores, my father, in his 
desire of proving my friend through life, gave me 
what Americans call a beautiful * plantation,’ re- 
freshed during the summer heats by the waters of the 
Schuylkil River, and traversed by a creek named Per- 
kioming. Its fine woodlands, its extensive fields, its 
hills crowned with evergreens, offered many subjects 
to my pencil. It was there that I commenced my 
simple and agreeable studies, with as little concern 
about the future as if the world had been made for 
me. My rambles invariably commenced at break of 
day; and to return wet with dew, and bearing a 
feathered prize, was, and ever will be, the highest 
enjoyment for which I have been fitted. 

Yet think not, reader, that the enthusiasm which 
I felt for my favourite pursuits was a barrier opposed 
to the admission of gentler sentiments. Nature, 
which had turned my young mind toward the bird 
and the flower, soon proved her influence upon my 
heart. Be it enough to say, that the object of my 
passion has long since blessed me with the name of 
husband. And now let us return, for who cares to 
listen to the love-tale of a naturalist, whose feelings 
may be supposed to be as light as the feathers which 
he delineates ! 

For a period of nearly twenty years, my life was a 
succession of vicissitudes. I tried various branches 
of commerce, but they all proved unprofitable, doubt- 
less because my whole mind was ever filled with my 
passion for rambling, and admiring those objects of 
nature from which alone I received the purest grati- 
fication. I had to struggle against the will of. all 
who at that period called themselves my friends. I 
must here, however, except my wife and children. 
The remarks of my other friends irritated me beyond 
endurance, and, breaking through all bonds, I gaye 
myself entirely up to my pursuits. Any one unac- 
quainted with the extraordinary desire which I then 
felt of seeing and judging for myself, would doubtless 
have pronounced me callous to every sense of duty, 
and regardless of every interest. 1 undertook long 
and tedious journies, ransacked the woods, the lakes, 
the prairies, and the shores of the Atlantic. Years 
were spent away from my family. Yet, reader, will 
you believe it, I had no other object in view than 
simply to enjoy the sight of nature. Never for a mo- 
ment did I conceive the hope of becoming in any de- 


j gree useful to my kind, until I accidentally formed 


acquaintance with the Prince of Musignano at Phila- 
delphia, to which place I went, with the view of pro- 
ceeding eastward along the coast. 

I reached Philadelphia on the 5th April 1824, just 
as the sun was sinking beneath the horizon. Except- 
ing the good Dr Mease, who had visited me in my 
younger days, I had scarcely a friend in the city. I 
called on him, and showed him some of my drawings. 
He presented me to the celebrated Charles Lucian 
Bonaparte, who in his turn introduced me to the Na- 
tural History Society of Philadelphia. But the patron- 
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age which I so much needed, I soon found myself 
compelled to seek elsewhere. ‘I left Philadelphia, and 
visited New York, where I was received with a kind« 
ness well suited to elevate my depressed spirits; and 
afterwards, ascending that noble stream the Hudson, 
gliding over our broad lakes, to seek the wildest soli« 
tudes of the pathless and gloomy forests. 

It was in these forests that, for the first time, I 
communed with myself as to the possible event of my 
visiting Europe again; and I began to fancy my 
work under the multiplying efforts of the graver. 
Happy days, and nights of pleasing dreams! I read 
over the catalogue of my collection, and thought 
how it might be possible for an unconnected and un- 
aided individual like myself to accomplish the grand 
scheme. Chance, and chance alone, had divided my 
drawings into three different classes, depending upon 
the magnitude of the objects which they represented ; 
and although I did not at that time possess all the 
specimens necessary, I arranged them as well as I 
could into parcels of five plates, each of which now 
forms a Number of my Illustrations. I improved the 
whole as much as was in my power, and as I daily 
retired farther from the haunts of man, determined to 
leave nothing undone, which my labour, my time, or 
my purse, could accomplish. 

Eighteen months elapsed. I returned to my family, 


then in Louisiana, explored every portion of the vast 


woods around, and at last sailed towards the Ol 
World. But before we visit the shores of hospitable 
England, I have the wish, good-natured reader, to 
give you some idea of my mode of €xecuting the ori- 
ginal drawings, from which the Illustrations have 
been taken; and.I sincerely hope that the perusal of 
these lines may excite in you a desire minutely to ex- 
amine them. 

Merely to say that each object of my Illustrations 
is of the size of nature, were too vague—for to many 
it might only convey the idea that they are so, more 
or less, according as the eye of the delineator may have 
been more or less correct in measurement simply ob- 
tained through that medium ; and of avoiding errorin 
this respect, I am particularly desirous. Not only is 
every object, as a whole, of the natural size, but also 
every portion of each object. The compass aided me 
in its delineation, regulated and corrected each part, 
even to the very fore-shortening which now and then 
may be seen in the figures. The bill, the feet, the legs, 
the claws, the very feathers as they project one beyond 
another, have been accurately measured. ‘The birds, 
almost all of them, were killed by myself, after I had 
examined their motions and habits, as much as the 
case admitted, and were regularly drawn on or near 
the spot where I procured ‘them. 

An accident which happened to two hundred of my 
original drawings, nearly put a stop to my researches 
in ornithology.. I shall relate it, merely to show you 
how far enthusiasm—for by no other name can I call 
the persevering zeal with. which I laboured—may en- 
able the observer of nature to surmount the most dis- 
heartening obstacles. I left the village of Henderson, 
in Kentucky, situated on the bank of the Ohio, where 
I resided for several years, to proceed to Philadelphia 
on business. I looked to all my drawings before my 
departure, placed them carefully in a wooden box, 
and gave them in charge to a relative, with injunc- 
tions to see that no injury should happen to them. 
My absence was of several months; and when I re- 
turned, after having enjoyed the pleasures of home 
for a few days, I inquired after my box, and what I 
was pleased to call my treasure. The box was pro- 
duced, and opened; but, reader, feel for me; a pair 
of Norway rats had taken possession of the whole, 
and had reared a young family amongst the gnawed 
bits of paper, which, but a few months before, repre- 
sented nearly a thousand inhabitants of the air! The 
burning heat which instantly rushed through my 
brain was too great to be endured, without affecting 
the whole of my nervous system. ' I slept not for se- 
veral nights, and the days passed like days of oblivion, 
until the animal powers being recalled into action, 
through the strength of my constitution, I took up my 
gun, my: note-book, and my pencils, and went forth 
to the woods as gaily as if nothing had happened. 
I felt pleased that I might now make much better 
drawings than before, and, ere a period not exceed- 
ing three years had elapsed, I had my portfolio filled 
again. : 

S Anierted being my country, and the principal plea- 
sures of my life having been obtained there, I pre- 
pared to leave it with deep sorrow, after in vain trying 
to publish my Illustrations in the United States. In 
Philadelphia, Wilson’s principal engraver, amongst 
others, gave it as his opinion to my friends, that my 
drawings could never be engraved. In New York, 
other difficulties presented themselves, which deter- 
mined me to carry my collections to Europe. 

As I approached the coast of England, and for the 
first time beheld her fertile shores, the despondency 
of my spirits became very great. I knew not an in- 
dividual. in the country; and although I was the 
bearer of letters from American friends, and states- 
men of great eminence, my situation appeared preca- 
rious in the extreme. I imagined that every individual] 


whom I was about to meet, might be possessed of 


‘talents superior to those of any on our side of the At- 
lantic! Indeed, as I for the first time walked on the 
streets of Liverpool, my heart nearly failed me, for 
not a glance of sympathy did I meet in my wander. 
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ings, for twodays. To the woods { could not betake | 
myself, for there were none near. 

But how soon did all around me assume a different 
aspect ! How fresh is the recollection of the change ! 
The very first letter which I tendered procured me a 
world of friends. My drawings were publicly ex- 
hibited, and publicly praised. Joy swelled my heart. 
The first difficulty was surmounted. Honours, which, 
on application being made through my friends, Phila- 
delphia had refused, Liverpool freely accorded. 

I left that emporium of commerce, with many a 
passport, bent upon visiting fair Edina, for I longed 
to see the men and the scenes immortalized by the 
fervid strains of Burns, and the glowing eloquence of 
Scott and Wilson. 
~ My journey to Scotland was performed along the 
north-western shores of England. I passed in view 
of Lancaster Castle, and through Carlisle. I had by 
this time much altered my ideas of this island and its 
inhabitants. I found her churches all hung with her 
glories, and her people all alive to the kindest hospi- 
tality. I saw Edinburgh, and was struck with the 
natural pictorial elegance of her site; and I soon 
found that her inhabitants were as urbane as those 
whom I had left behind me. The principal scientific 
and literary characters of the ancient metropolis of 
Scotland received me asa brother. It is impossible 
for me to mention all the individuals from whom I 
received the kindest attention. 

In this capital commenced the publication of my 
Illustrations, and there it might have been accom- 
plished, had not unexpected difficulties come in the, 
way. My engraver, Mr W. H. Lizars, advised me 
to seek an artistin London, There, after many fruit- 
less inquiries, I became acquainted with Mr Robert 
Havell, junior, who has ever since continued to be 
employed by me, and who, I am happy in saying, has 
given general satisfaction to my patrons. 

Four years have passed. One volume of my Tlus- 
trations, containing one hundred plates, is before the 
public. You may easily see, good-natured reader, 
that to Britain I owe nearly all my success. She has 
furnished the artists through whom my labours were 
to be presented to the world; she has granted me the 
highest patronage and honours; in a word, she has 
thus far supported the prosecution of my Illustrations. 
To Britain, therefore, I shall ever be grateful.” 


THE UNKNOWN POETS OF SCOTLAND. 
THE first number of a work under this title has just 
appeared. It is the production of Mr Alexander 
Campbell, of Leith—himself an unknown poet, and 
also a prose writer of considerable nerve and fancy.* 
Che object of the work is to collect and preserve the 
best stray productions of men who have:not regularly 
appeared as authors, living and dead, and who, but 

for this peculiar plan of publication, would have never, 
in all probability, been heard of beyond a small local 
circle. 

As it is impossible for any man of ordinary feeling 
to be indifferent respecting the productions of obscure 
genius ; as, on the contrary, all hearts feel a natural 
and sincere pleasure in seeing talent rescued from the 
pressure of unfavourable circumstances, and brought 
fully into that publicity which it merits; we should 
think that the idea of Mr Campbell’s book must meet 
with general acceptation. All that remains to be con- 
sidered is—Is the selection judicious ? Are the pieces 
brought forward really such as to make it desirable 
that the writers should be introduced to the public ? 
And, finally, are they presented in company with such 
biographical facts and critical observations as may aid 
in giving the necessary interest to the book ? 

We think that Mr Campbell has partly failed and 
partly succeeded in these objects. Of the specimens 
which he brings forward, some are truly admirable, 
some so-so, and a few, in 6ur humble opinion, might 
have been as well spared. We would also suggest, that, 
though the editor’s feelings are always of the right 
kind, and, in some cases, eloquently expressed, there 
is often an unnecessary obtrusiveness and plenitude 
of remark, and, what is much worse, there is a pre- 
vailing propensity to sarcasm and acerbity, that have 
an effect far from pleasant. Passing, however, over 
these objections, which bear but a small proportion to 
the merits of the design, and the better parts of its 
execution, we think Mr Campbell will probably add a 


very curious and valuable volume to our national li- 
terature. : 

In the present number, only three poets are intro- 
duced, The first is James Forrest, who spent the 
whole of his tuneful life in the capacity of a weaver, 
and died at Carlops in 1818, aged forty-three. For- | 
rest’s poetry is generally of a melancholy cast, with a 
strain of delicate natural feeling running throughout. | 
He has apparently lit his torch at’ the more pensive 
poems of Burns; and when the perusal of his verses 
‘is coupled with the recital of a life of humble and 
hopeless poverty, the effect is altogether truly touch- 


* Heis the author ofa historical novel upon the subject of Perkin 
Warbeck, published about two years ago, 


ing. We think the following poem to a Redbreast a 
perfect gem in its way :— 


ON A REDBREAST COMING INTO MY COTTAGE, 


DECEMBER, 1810. 


Thow’rt welcome, Robin, to my dwallin’, 
Sae dinna keek behint the hallan, 
Step briskly ben, my eanty callan, 
*Thout fear or dread, 
The noisy weans, sae loudly bawlin’, 
Ye needna heed. 


Troth, lad, the day is e’en right gurl, 

The snaw blaws thick wi’ choakin’ swurl, 

The shapeless wreaths, high-tow’ring, curl, 
While through the cluds 

Bleak boreas, gowlin, starves the war!’ 
Wi spitefw’ thuds. 

Right sair I mourn thy mates now roamin’, 

Wr hungry wames, o’er nature’s common, 

Wha maun cour in some hole at gloamin’ 
Beneath the drift, 

While loud the ruthless tempest’s moanin’ 
Thelang dark night. 


I'm sorry, Bob, that reasonin’ man 
Should mar kind nature’s social plan, 
Wha boasts his powers her works to scan 
And wondrous laws, 
From the long chain’s remotest span 
To the First Cause. 


Then dinna doubt me, tunefw’ brither, 

The feckless aye are fond o’ ither ; 

Sae dinna hap, an’ hitch, an’ swither, 
An’ glowr about, 

Ye'll here be safe till better weather 
Shall shine without. 


Amongst the other poems by Forrest, several of 
which are very tame, there is one beginning, “ That 
altered form thou shalt not see,” which has hitherto 
been attributed to Mrs Brunton, because found among 
her papers, but which Mr Campbell asserts as more 
probably by the Carlops weaver, though he has only 
the same reason to adduce, namely, that it was found 
in a MS. volume left by that person. When read be- 
side the other productions of Forrest, it is quite incre- 
dible that this poem is by him, and we cannot help 
expressing our wonder at the ingenious editor having 
imposed it upon himself as one of his productions. 

Mr Campbell’s second hero is James Home, an ex- 
isting builder of dykes—i. e., dry-stone inclosures. 
He is the Anacreon of the fraternity, and really writes 
amatory poetry of much fervour. 

But by far the most remarkable individual of the 
three is a young person named James Ballantyne (a 
painter residing in Hanover Street, Edinburgh), of 
whose gerius we could hardly speak in high enough 
terms. The vein of this young poet is one of peculiar 
humour—resembling, if it resembles any thing, some 
of the droll effusions ascribed to James the Fifth of 
Scotland—but at the same time mixed and threaded 
up with a strain of feeling that elevates it far above 
any thing that the royal poet has to boast of. Of this 
most original and most promising genius, we shall 
give one specimen, that strikes us as containing a pic- 
ture of extraordinary distinctness, in a style of singu- 
larly happy language :— 


THE WEE RAGGIT LADDIE. 


Wee stuffy, stumpy, dumpie laddie, 

‘Thou urchin elfin, bare an’ duddy, 

Thy plumpit kite an’ cheek sae ruddy 
Are fairly baggit, 

Although the breekums on thy fuddy 
Are e’en right raggit. 


Thy wee roun’ pate, sae black an’ curly, 

Thy twa bare feet, sae stoure an’ burly, 

The biting frost, though snell an’ surly 
An’ sair to bide, 

Is scouted by thee, thou hardy wurly, 
Wi sturdy pride. 


Come frost, come snaw, come win’, come weet, 
Ower frozen dubs, through slush an’ sleet, 
Thou patters wi’ thy wee red feet 
Right bauld an’ sicker, 
An’ ne’er wast kenned to whinge or greet, 
But for thy bicker. 


Our gentry’s wee peel-garlic gets 

Feed on bear meal, an’ sma’ ale swats, 

Wi thin beef tea, an’ scours o’ sauts, 
To keep them pale ; 

But aitmeal! parritch straughts thy guts, 
An’ thick Scotch kail. 


Thy grannie’s paiks, the maister’s whippin’, 
Can never mend thy gait 0’ kippin’ ; 
I’ve seen the hailsechule bairnies trippin’ 
A’ after thee, 
Ay’ thou aff, like a young colt, skippin’ 
Far owre the lea. 


*Mang Hallowfair’s wild, noisy brattle, 

Thow’st foughten mony a weary battle, 

Stridin’ owre horse, an’ yerkin’ cattle 
Wi’ noisy glee, ‘ 

Nae jockey’s whup nor drover’s wattle 
Can frighten thee. 


Ik kiltit Celt, ilk raggit Paddy, 

Ilk sooty sweep, ilk creeshy caddie, 

Ik tree-legged man, ilk club-taed laddie 
IIk oily leary, 

Ilk midden mavis, wee black jaudy, 
A’ dread an’ fear ye. 


Tlk struttin’ swad, ilk reelin’ sailor, 
Ik rosin’t snab, ilk barkin’t nailer, 
Ilk flunky bauld, ilk ecoomy collier, 
Ik dusty batehy, 
Ik muckle grab, ilk little tailor, 
A’ strive to catch ye. 


Tk thimlin’, thievin’, gamblin’ diddler, 
Ik bellows-mendin’ tinkler driddler, 
Ik haltin’, hirplin’, blindit fiddler, 

Ik wee speech-crier, 
Tlk lazy, ballant-singin’ idler, 

Chase thee like fire. 


Tk waly-draiglin’, dribblin’ wight, 

Wha sleeps a’ day, an’ drinks a’ night, 

An’ staggers hame in braid daylight, 
Bleerit, blin’, and scaur, 

Thou coverest him up, a movin’ frizht, 
Wi’ dunts o’ glaur. 


Ik auld wife stoyterin’ wi’ her drappie 
In teapot, bottle, stowp, or cappie, 
Fw’ snugly fauldit in her lappie, 
Wi’ couthy care, 
Thou gar’st the hidden treasure jaupie 
A’ in the air, 


At e’en, when weary warkmen house, 
Their sair forfoughten spunks to rouse, 
An’ owre the inspirin’ whisky bouse 
_ Croon mony a ditty, 
Thou sits amang them bauld and crouse, 
Whiflin’ thy cutty. 
Thine education’s maistly perfect, 
An’ though thou now art wee an’ barefoot, 
Thoul't be a swankin’, spunky spark yet, 
Or I’m mista’en, 
Unless misfortune’s gurly bark yet 
Should change thy vein. 
O, why sould age, wi’-cankered e’e, 
Condemn thy pranks o’ rattlin’ glee, 
Wea’ were callants ance, like thee, 
An’ ee then 
Than, after clamberin’ up life’s tree, 
We think us men, 


Feeling the warmest interest in the object of this 
book (a feeling which has induced us, busy as we are, 
to take some pains in circulating it over the country), 


we shall probably return to it when it has advanced a 
little farther. 


THE SON OF COLKITTOCH.* 
ALEXANDER MacponELL, commonly known in the 
Highlands and in Ireland by the patronymic of Allis- 
ter MacCollé, or the Son of Coll, was the eldest son 
of Colkittoch, a gentleman of whom we have already 
given an account. He was born in the island of Co- 
lonsay, and his close connexion with the family of 
Antrim induced him to engage in the troubles which 
occurred in Ireland in the reign of Charles the First. 
The Earl of Antrim appointed him to command the 
auxiliary force which he sent to assist the king’s 
friends in Scotland. These troops consisted chiefly of 
his own tenants and followers. 

Alexander first landed with his soldiers near the 
castle of Mingary, at the western extremity of the 
Sound of Mull, and then in possession of the Parlia- 
mentary party. A fellow who travelled to exhibit the 
enormity of his appetite, paid his respects to Macdo- 
nell, and treated him with a specimen of his powers, 
by devouring the whole dinner which had been pre- 
pared for the crew of his vessel. Having acquitted 
himself thus handsomely, he appealed to the comman- 
der for his reward ; upon which Alexander ordered his 
men to hang him to the mast, as being a nuisance to 
the world. 

Alexander had no artillery, but he ordered a vast 
quantity of combustible materials to be collected in 
the dry ditch at the foot of the castle wall, and to be 
set on fire, expecting to compel the garrison to sur- 
render, from the violent heat. The fire was kept 
burning for several days, and the wall still bears the 
mark; but the attempt failed. Want of provisions, 
however, induced the besieged to surrender in the 
course of time, and they were made prisoners of war. 

The Irish troops being much in want of shoes, 
Campbell, of Bragleen, who had commanded the cas- 
tle, said that he knew where some Irish leather might 
be found, and offered to procure it if he obtained a 
party of soldiers. This was agreed to, and Campbell 
led them to the rocky bed of a river in the vicinity, 
where he selected a place well adapted to his purpose. 
He first descended by a narrow winding path, and or- 
dered the men to follow him singly into a cavern be- 
low, where he said the leather was concealed. This 
was done, and Campbell stabbed every man as he 
entered the cavern, until he killed the whole party, 
and then made his escape. The situation of the place 
justifies the belief of the bloody deed. Campbell was 
afterwards taken prisoner, and he defended his con- 
duct by asserting that he had performed his promise, 
by having so many Irish hides, meaning the skins of 
those whom he killed. Alexander was remarkable 
for his great strength of body and daring intrepidity. 
He appears to have understood the character of his 
troops well, for his popularity among them was very 
great. He was much distinguished for his conduct in 
all the actions which Montrose fought against the 
Covenanters, and was promoted to the rank of major- 
general, or general-major, as it was then termed. He 
also received the honour of knighthood. 

After the unfortunate defeat of Montrose at Philip- 
haugh, Sir Alexander retired into Argyleshire. Pass- 
ing by the side of Loch Ballimore, in the centre of 
which one Mackorquodale, the head of a neighbour- 
ing sept, had fortified a small islet, where he con- 
sidered himself in perfect security, having the only 
boat on the lake in*his possession. When he saw 
that Sir Alexander, with his troops, was marching 
past without taking any notice of him, he went to 
the top of his castle, and vauntingly fired off a mus- 
ket, as a mark of defiance. Macdonell upon this 
turned round, levelled his rifle, and saying, ‘‘ Oh, 
poor trifling Mackorquodale, I beg pardon for passing 
without taking notice of you!” he shot him dead as 
he stood on the roof of his castle. The very spot on 
which he stood when he fired the shot is still marked 
by a cairn, and the distance certainly appears to jus- 
tify 'the little Baron’s confidence in his own safety. 


* We give this as a second extract from those ‘* Legends of the 
‘Western Highlands” which appeared some years ago in the Lon- 
don Literary Gazette. Some further information of an authentic 
character, and also a few legendary anecdotes, respecting the son 
of Colkittoch, are given by one of the Editors of the present Jour- 
nal, in his History of Montrose’s Wars, Constable’s Miscellany, 
volumes XXXI, XXXIL. 
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Sir Alexander remained for some days after this 
in the district of Argyle properly so called ; and hay- 
ing observed a mill at some distance, he accidentally 
inquired the name of the place where it stood, and 
was informed it was called the Mill of Goghkum-Go. 
He started when he heard the name, struck his hand 
on his forehead, and retired into his tent. Next day 
he continued his retreat into Kintyre. 

It seems that before he left Ireland, Sir Alexander 
had, according to the custom of that age and coun- 
try, consulted a witch as to the fate of his expedition, 
and she foretold that he would be fortunate in all his 
undertakings until he should reach Goghkum-Go. 
He laughed at the oddness of the name, and thought 
no more of it. But when he found himself at a place 
of that name, his situation being at the time unfa- 
vourable, the circumstance made a strong impression 
or his mind. 

He had with him twelve hundred foot, and certainly 
might have defended the very strong passes which 
command the entrance into the peninsula of Kintyre 
very effectually. But he neglected to do so. He 
was followed by Sir David Leslie. Sir Alexander 
chose to place a garrison of three hundred men in the 
castle of Dunaverty, near the Mull of Kintyre. This 
had been one of the ancient residences of the lords of 
the isles; and it was there that the valiant Bruce 
was so kindly entertained by that potent chief when 
he was on his way to the island of Rathlin, on the 
coast of Ireland, after he had been defeated by Mac- 
dougall, Lord of Lorne, at Dalry. Leslie laid siege 
to Dunaverty, and the unfortunate garrison was soon 
forced to surrender for want of water. They gave 
themselves up “on the mercy of the kingdom ;” but, 
alas! they found no mercy. Three days after, they 
were put to death in cold blood by the execrable Leslie, 
to which there is evidence that he was strongly incited 
by the Rev. John Nave, commissioner from the Kirk, 
who acted as the general’s chaplain, and who inces- 
santly prompted him to this bloody act, threatening 
him with the curses that befel Saul for sparing the 
Amalekites, should he not put these men to death. 
They consisted chiefly of the clan Macdougall, and 
their young chief alone was saved, on condition that 
he should banish himself to France. The Marquis of 
Argyll was present on this occasion; and though he 
had no higher rank than colonel, the nation in gene- 
ral imputed much of the fault to him. Sir Alexander 
himself did not remain at Dunaverty, but after putting 
a few troops into Dunivaig, in Islay, embarked for 
Ireland with the rest of his men. ‘These consisted 
entirely of Irish; and with them he found the royal 
party in that country, where he was soon after killed 
in battle against the republicans under Lord Taffe, 
afterwards Earl of Carlingford. Sir Alexander was 
taken prisoner by two private soldiers, who, having 
discovered his rank and importance, disputed the 
honour of capturing him, and to prevent either hay- 
ing a preference, they put him to death. This hap- 
pened in the year 1647, at a place named Glenlussart. 

Some strange fatality certainly appears to have 
seized Sir Alexander in the last part of his career ; 
and it is by no means improbable that his mind be- 
came impressed with the inevitable destruction to 
which he was doomed, after the partial fulfilment of 
the oracle he had unhappily relied on. Sir Alexan- 
der and his father are confounded by all the historians 
of that period we have seen. They are often con- 
founded under the names-of Colkittoch, or Macdonald 
of Colkittoch. 


POMPEII AND HERCULANEUM. 
MANUSCRIPTS. 
OF all the relics of antiquity which have been brought 
to light during the excavation of Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum, the papyrus of the latter subterranean city 
must be allowed to stand pre-eminent in value and 
importance. It is,, however, to be regretted that so 
little success has followed the labours of those who 
have attempted to unroll them. They seem to have 
been first enveloped by a paste, which consolidated 
around them, and then allowed them to become slowly 
carbonized. The vegetable substance is now a thin 
friable black matter, in appearance somewhat like the 
tinder which remains when strong paper has been 
burnt, in which the letters may still be sometimes 
traced. The leaves of the papyri are so closely ce- 
mented, together, that the roll appears as one mass, 
and the difficulty of separation has been found scarcely 
surmountable, without doing injury to the writing. 
Some portions, however, have been unrolled, and the 
titles of about four hundred of the least injured have 
been read. Thev are works of no importance, but 
all entirely new, and chiefly relating to music, rhe- 
toric, and cookery. The obliterations and corrections 
are numerous, so that there is a probability of their 
haying been original manuscripts. There are two 
volumes of Epicurus ‘‘On Nature,” and the rest are 
for the most part productions of the same school of 
writers. Only a very few are written in Latin, al- 
most the whole being in Greek. All were foune in 
the library of one private individual, and in a quarter 
of the town where there was the least probability of 
manuscripts being found. From this circumstance, 
we may be allowed to indulge the hope that future 
excavations will discover some literary treasures of 
real value. But the enterprise of private individuals 
will not be able to accomplish this. The governments 
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of Europe ought to come forward with their support. 
The supineness manifested at the present moment by 
all of them—our own, of course, included—reflects 
something very like disgrace upon them. 


SKELETONS, PAINTINGS, &e. 


A very small number of skeletons, as was formerly 
observed, have been found in either city ; hence it is 
clear that the greater mass of the inhabitants had 
found time to escape. Besides those already noticed, 
there were found in the vaults of a house in the 
suburbs of Pompeii, the skeletons of seventeen indi- 
viduals, who appear to have sought refuge there from 
the tempest of ashes which poured from the sky. 
There was also preserved in the same place, a perfect 
cast of a woman, supposed to have been the mistress 
of the house, with an infant locked in her arms. 
Her form was imprinted upon the rock which formed 
her sepulchre, but only the bones remained. To these 
a chain of gold was suspended, and rings with jewels 
were upon the fingers of the skeleton. The remains 
of a soldier were found in a niche, where, in all pro- 
bability, he was performing the office of sentinel. 
His hand still grasped a lance, and the usual mili- 
tary accoutrements of the time were also found there. 

The walls in the interior of buildings are generally 
adorned with fresco paintings, the colours of which 
are in a state of perfect preservation, and have all the 
freshness of recent finishing. The shells also, which 
decorate some of the public fountains, have sustained 
no injury from the lapse of ages, or the volcanic pro- 
ducts in which they were buried, but appear as entire 
as if they had been preserved in a museum. 

Fishing nets, some of them quite entire, have been 
found, in great numbers, in both cities. Linen, also, 
with the texture well defined, was amongst the\exca- 
vated products. In the shop of a baker, a loaf was 
found still retaining its form, with the baker’s name 
stamped upon it, and which, to satisfy the curiosity 
of modern professors of the art, we shall give: it was 
“Hleris Q. Crani Riser.”” On the counter of an 
apothecary’s shop, was a box of pills, and by the side 
of it a small cylindrical roll, evidently ready for 
cutting up: this method of administering to a body 
diseased is therefore of very ancient date. 

It would be easy to extend our notice of the various 
relics of antiquity which have been found; but the 
details already given will probably satisfy the reader, 
as they are the most interesting and importent which 
we have been able to collect, after examining a num- 
ber of works upon the subject. 


SMOKING IN GERMANY. 
We have more than once pointed out the dangerous 
ettects of smoking, now one of the most vulgar accom- 
plishments among young men. The following obser- 
vations in a Hamburg journal shew the extent to 
which this vicious and mean indulgence is carried in 
Germany :—‘‘ The propensity of smoking is declared 
by the physicians to be actually one of the most effi- 
cient causes of the German tendency to diseases of 
the lungs. In point of expense, its waste is enormous. 
In Hamburg alone, 50,000 boxes of cigars have been 
consumed in a year, each box costing about L.3 ster- 
ling: L.150,000 puffed into the air! And it is to be 
remembered, that even this is but a part of the expense; 
the cigar adorning the lip only of the better order, 
and even among those, only of the young ; the mature 
generally abjuring this small vanity, and blowing 
away with the mighty meerschaum of their ancestors. 
This plague, like the Egyptian plague of frogs, is felt 
every where and in every thing. It poisons the 
streets, the clubs, and the coffee-houses; furniture, 
clothes, equipage, person, are redolent of the abomi- 
nation. It makes even the dullness of the newspaper 
doubly narcotic; the napkin on the table tells in- 
stantly that native hands have been over it; every 
eatable and drinkable, all that can be seen, felt, heard, 
or understood, is saturated with tobacco ; the very air 
we breathe is but a.conveyance for this poison into 
the lungs; and every man, woman, and child, rapidly 
acquires the complexion of a boiled chicken. From 
the hour of their waking, if nine-tenths of the popu- 
lation can ever be said to awake at all, to the hour of 
their lying down, which in innumerable instances the 
peasantry do in their clothes, the pipe is never out 
of their mouths ; one mighty fumigation reigns, and 
human nature is smoke-dtied by tens of thousands of 
square miles. But if it be a crime to shorten life, or 
extinguish faculties, the authority of the chief Ger- 
man physiologists charges this custom with effecting 
both in a very remarkable degree. They compute, 
that of twenty deaths of men between eighteen and 
thirty-five, ten originate in the waste of the constitu- 
tion by smoking. The universal weakness of the 
eyes, which makes the Germans par ewcellence a 
spectacled nation, is probably attributed to the same 
cause of general nervous debility. Tobacco burns out 


their blood, their teeth, their eyes, and their brains ; | 


turns their flesh into mummy, and their mind into 
metaphysics.” 


SAYING OF MARGAROT. 

When Maurice Margarot was tried at Edinburgh 
for sedition, Lord Justice Clerk Braxfield, who al- 
ways talked broad Scotch upon the bench, said, 
“ Hae ye ony counsel, man?” “No.” “ Do you 
want to hae ony appointit ?” “ No; I only want an 
interpreter to make me understand what your Lord- 
ship says.” 
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A SOUND HORSE. 
Sergeant Bond related the following anecdote of 
himself with great good humour :—“ I once bought 


a horse from ahorse-dealer, warranted sound in all his 


points. I thought I had got a treasure, but still 
wished to find out if he had any fault. I, therefore, 
when I paid for him, said to the seller, ‘ Now, my 
friend, you have got your money and I the horse, so 
that the bargain is closed; but do, like an honest fel- 
low, tell me fairly of any fault that he has.’ Why, 
Sir,’ says he, ‘ you have dealt with me like a gentle- 
man, and as you ask me to be frank with you, I must 
tell you that the horse has one fault.’ I pricked up 
my ears. ‘ What is it, my friend ?? ‘ Why, Sir,’ says 
he, ‘it is, that he will not go into the yard of the 
Crown Inn at Uxbridge,’ ‘ Pooh !’ said I; ‘ if that’s 
all, I am not likely to put him to the trial, as I have 
nothing to do with or to lead me to Uxbridge.’ It, 
however, so happened that I had occasion to go to Ux- 
bridge, and I determined to try if my horse retained 
his dislike to the yard of the Crown Inn. I accord- 
ingly rode up the street, until I came opposite to the 
inn-yard of the Crown. I faced about,” said the Ser- 
geant, “seated myself firmly in my stirrups (at the 
same time exhibiting the attitude in which the feat 
was to be performed), expecting a plunge from my 
horse; I stuck my spurs into his sides, and pushed 
him forward into the yard; but what was my surprise 
to find him enter the yard as quietly as a cow that 
had just gone in before him! But I was not long 
left in doubt of what appeared to be the cause of this 
change in his antipathies, by the landlord’s coming 
up to him, and, tapping him on the shoulder, ‘ Ha, 
Jack!’ says he, ‘I’m glad to see'you again; Ithought 
I had lost you.’ ‘ What do youmean, Mr Landlord 2” 
‘Sir,’ says he, ‘ this horse was stolen from me about 
six months ago, and I have never seen him since.’ I 
did not much relish this piece of information,” said the 
Sergeant, ‘‘ but I could not help laughing at the con- 
ceit of the horse-dealer to prevent me from going to a 
place where his theft would be discovered. I wished 
I had attended to his caution, as the sale was not re- 
gular, and I was left to make the best terms I could 
with the landlord.” What they were he kept to him- 
self.—F'raser’s Magazine. 
CHANGE OF COLOUR IN ANIMALS. 

As the cold season advances, the coats of many ani- 
mals change colour. This. curious phenomenon is 
rarely observable in our temperate climate, except in 
the case of the Alpine hare, which inhabits Scotland, 
and which, from a brown colour, becomes, in winter, 
of a snowy white. It is in the arctic regions that 
this interesting change is most strongly manifested. 
Warmth is the object of the singular provision, and 
the principles upon which it is secured are simply 
these :—All persons have felt’ that black clothes heat 
the body in summer-time much sooner than white 
ones, and hence the prevalence of light-coloured gar- 
ments in the hot season ; but the contrary is the case 
during the winter ; black clothes are the most comfort- 
less garments we can wear. Black substances, when 
they are placed in a temperature superior to their 
own, absorb heat more readily than a white substance, 
but if, after heating a black and white body to an 
equal degree, they are removed to a temperature lower 
than their own, the black body will part with its heat 
and be cool much sooner than the white. White 
skins are, therefore, better fitted for preserving the 
body of an animal from cold than those of any other 
colour ; they shut in the heat, while a darker skin 
would have let it out. Accordingly, we find this law 
brought to contribute to the comfort of the fowls and 
beasts of the arctic circle, at a time when, without 
them, they would perish.— Guide to Knowledge. 


The Messrs Chambers have to announce, that in consequence of 
the continued demand for early numbers of the Journal, they have 
resolved, although at a great expense, to reprint the work from 
No. 1 to 36 in the new size, and that these numbers will be speedily 
republished both in Edinburgh and London, To suit a certain 
class of readers in the country, the Journal is now made up in 
Monthly Parts, with a neat printed cover, including the Historical 
Newspaper, amonthly publication resembling the Journal in size 
and appearance, at the same low price, and containing, besides 
Original Papers, a complete Digest of the Foreign and British 
News of the month, This newspaper is also published separately 
on the first or second day of every month, and may be obtained 
from all booksellers and dealers who supply the present publica- 
tion. 


It is again respectfully notified, that no communications in verse. 
or prose are wanted. All unpaid anonymous letters whatsoever 
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DANGLERS. 
“By the bye, do you know who that genteel-looking 


young man is, that I see constantly hanging about the | 
cd 


Wilsons? Go where I will, I am sure to see him along 
with one or other of the young ladies. Last Wednes- 
day night, having occasion to call on Mrs Wilson 
about the character of aservant, whom did I see stuck 
up in a corner of the sofa but this same young gentle- 
man, discussing with Miss Jessy, if I understood it 
rightly, the merits of a patent thread paper; I next 
night saw him with them in the pit of the Theatre, the 
third seat from the orchestra ; and I am positive that 
he is ten times oftener in their seat at church than in 
his own, wherever that may be.” Such is the sort of 
question that some well-meaning, but curious female 
controller-general of society puts on observing a dang- 
ler in high practice. The danglers are a class of 
young men belonging to some idle profession, who are 
never happy unless they be on terms of intimate ac- 
quaintance in families having one or two daughters 
come to a marriageable time of life. Having effected 
an introduction, it is impossible to tell how—most 
likely at a soirée, where he made quite a sensation by 
dancing the Lancers in a first-rate style, or through 
means of another dangler or friend of the family, or, 
whatis more likely still, through an acquaintanceship 
with a brother of the young ladies, picked up at a 
fenving-school—the dangler falls into a habit of drop- 
ping in at all seasons, and, in a short time, from being 
a good-looking young man, and of tolerable address. 
becomes a privileged person in the household. If 
there be any dinner, tea, or supper party, Mr Brown 
is sure to be put down first on the list, or is there of 
his own accord; and, from his frequent appearances 
on such occasions, a certain kind of understanding 
as to his motives prevails among all descriptions of 
regular visitors. The dangler thus makes himself a 
species of necessary evil in the family. He brings all 
the floating small-talk of the town to the young ladies; 
speaks to them about concerts, play-actors, and charity 


sermons ; helps the tea-kettle, and has a habit of say-_ 


ing “allow me,” and making a movement as if to rise, 
when any thing is to be lifted; converses on the 
prevailing colour in the new winter dresses, and leads 
the laugh when any thing droll is mentioned. When 
Miss Jessy and Miss Sally go out for a walk, or on 
any necessary piece of duty, the dangler has a knack 
of hitting the exact time they are to leave the house, 
and, with an inclination, “offers his. arm, but always 
has a tendency to be on the side next Miss Jessy. At 
“kirk or at market,” the dangler acts the obliging 
young man, being equally ready to carry a parasol, or 
look out the place in the Bible or Psalm-book. The 
dangler, in short, is ubiquitous in his services, and 
80, aS a matter of course, all the world put him down 
as a favoured suitor of one or other of the young la- 
dies. ‘‘Take my word for it,” says Mrs Gavine, to 
her friend Mrs Brotherstone, “ it is a set thing that 
young Tom Brown is after Jessy Wilson, and there’s 
no doubt he’ll get her too. I’m sure they’ve been 
long enough in making it up at any rate; for, to my 
certain knowledge, he used to call when they lived in 
George Street, and that is more than three years 
since.” “ Indeed,”’ replies the party addressed, “(I’m 
not so sure about it as ali that. I have always had my 
own opinion that he is one of those flirting fellows that 
never know their own mind for three minutes at a time, 
and, whatever they do, take always good care never to 
come to the point. However, I dare say he gets 
enough of encouragement, and they may take their 
own way of it, forme. Had the father not been a poor 


_ silly man, he would-have settled the matter long 


ere this.”” There are strong grounds for belief that 
Mrs Brotherstone is not far from the truth in her 
opinion of our hero Mr Brown. Under the indistinct 
idea that he is in love with a young lady, when he 
is no such thing, the dangling genteel young man 
haunts her wherever she goes, gets recognised by her 
father or mother as a suitable enough match for their 
daughter, flirts about her for a year or two, without, 
be it remarked, ever having spoken a word to her of 
personal esteem or attachment, yet insinuated himself 
so far into her good graces by his actions and looks— 


his everlasting dangling—that he knows he could get , 


her at any time for the asking; then, behold, when 
he sees he can secure another with a better fortune, 
or, in his eyes, some other great recommendation, 
he leaves the long assiduously-courted young lady to 
pine overher solitary fate. How oftenis this the case in 
the middle ranks of life! How many hundreds and 
thousands of amiable young women have had cause to 
rue that they ever gave any permanent encouragement 
to adangler. Such a character acts like a blight on 
the fate of a young lady; for he not only consumes 
her valuable time, and distracts her feelings, but pre- 
vents real and modest admirers from making ad- 
vances ; wherefore, in the end, she has perhaps to 
marry a person of inferior respectability, or remain 
on the list of old maids. Such a result forms the 
worst feature in the case of the dangler. UHeedless of 
the havoc he is committing in the fate of the young 
lady ; not reflecting that what has been simple killing 
of time or amusement to him has been protract- 
ed-torture to a sensitive female, who, probably, all 
the while pardons him, from the impression that he 
is only waiting till he can conveniently make a de- 
claration, he either starts off after a new object, or 
grows cool in his attentions, after the bloom of her 
youth is fled. Yet, we have known danglers de- 
servedly caught in their own cunning devices. The 
eldest daughter of the family, to whom he has long 
been in his own opinion attached, is carried off, as 
it were, out of his very grasp, when he thought him- 
self most secure; and he probably enters into a cam- 
paign of dangling with the younger; but she is also 
married before he has time to make up his resolution, 
and he is left in a queerish, desolate condition. In 
such cases, we have known the dangler of half-a- 
dozen years pretend to feel hurt, and actually ‘ won- 
der”? how Miss Wilson or Miss Any-body-else “ was 
in such a hurry to get off, for it was well known 
to her that nobody felt so much attached to her as 
himself.” Such is the drivel of a disconcerted dangler, 
He breaks his acquaintance with the family “ which 
has used him so very ill,’ and looks about him for 
means of revenge in marrying some “ extraordinary 
great match.” He procures an acquaintance with the 
accomplished and elegant Miss Blackitt, who lives 
with her aunt in the Crescent, and who, it is cur- 
rently reported, has three thousand pounds at her 
own disposal, besides expectations from her uncle the 
lieutenant-colonel in India. The aunt, who is a 
knowing hand in the science of dangling, encourages 
his addresses, but takes care not to be long in fixing 
him, by asking him with an air (some day about 
twenty minutes past twelve o'clock, when he had call- 
ed in a pair of washed gloves to escort the youngilady 
to the Exhibition) ‘‘ what his intentions are regard- 
ing her niece.’ Of course, Mr Brown protests—ra- 
ther in a flutter, however—that his “intentions” are 
beyond ail measure “honourable.” The marriage in 
such a case soon ensues, and the dangler is beauti- 
fully noosed with a girl who, according to the report of 
the controllers-general of the neighbourhood, “ can- 


not put on her own clothes,’ ‘ who has all kinds 
of bad habits,’ not a penny of fortune, no expectations 
from her uncle in India—he being a married man with 
five mulatto daughters—and, consequently, to sum up 
the story, makes the dangler miserable for all the rest 
of his life. 


ISBEL LUCAS, 
A HEROINE OF HUMBLE LIFE. 


_AzouT fifteen years ago, a woman of the name of 


Isbel Lucas kept a small lodging-house in the southern 
suburbs of Edinburgh. She was the daughter of a 
respectable teacher in the city, who, at his death, 
had bequeathed to her, as his sole surviving relation, 
about three hundred pounds, together with the fur- 
niture of a house. The latter part of the legacy sug- 
gested to her the propriety of endeavouring to support 
herself by keeping lodgings, while the part which con- 
sisted in money promised to stand effectually between 
her and all the mischances that could be expected 
to befall her in such a walk of life. She accordingly, 
for several years, let one or two rooms to students 
and other persons, and thus contrived to live very 
decently, without trenching upon her little capital, 
till at length she attained the discreet age of two- 
and-forty. 

Isbel had at no period of life been a beauty. She 
had an iron-gray complexion, and a cast of features 
bespeaking rather strength of character than feminine 
grace. She was now less a beauty than ever, and for 
years had tacitly acknowledged her sense of the fact, 
by abandoning all those modes and materials of dress 
which women wear, so long as they have any thoughts 
of matrimony. Where, however, is the woman at 
that, or any more juvenile period of life, in whose 
bosom the spark of love lies dead beyond recal? If 
any such there be, Isbel’s was not of the number. 

Among her lodgers was an individual of the name 
of Fordyne, who kept a grocer’s shop of an inferior 
order in the neighbourhood. This person gave him- 
self out for a native of the Isle of Man, and stated 
that he had made a little money as mess-man to a 
militia regiment, by which he had been enabled to set 
up in business. He was a large, dark, coarse man, 
of about five-and-thirty, with a somewhat unpromis- 
ing cast of face, and a slight twist in his left eye. 
Fordyne seemed to be a man of great industry and 
application, and used to speak of his circumstances as 
agreeable in every respect, except that he wanted a 
wife. This, he said, was a great want. There were 
many things about his shop which no one but a 
female could properly attend to. Without such a 
helpmate, things were continually going wrong ; 
but with her, all would go right. One point, how- 
ever, he must be clear about: she who should be his 
wife would require to bring something with her, to 
add to his stock, and buy the necessary house-furni- 
ture. He cared little about good looks, if there was 
good sense ; and indeed a woman of some experience 
in the world would answer his purpose best. 

Honest Isbel began in a little while to turn all 
these matters in her mind. She one day took a 
steady look at Fordyne, and discoyered that he had a 
good upright carriage of body, and that, though his 
mouth was of the largest, yet his teeth were among 
the best she had ever seen. Next time she visit- 
ed his shop, she took a glance at the room behind, 
and found that it had a nice out-look upon Salis- 
bury Crags. Fordyne, observing that she glanced 
into his back-shop, invited her to come in and see 
what a fine house he had, for such in reality it was, 
though unfurnished. Isbel very quickly saw that 


there was one capital bed-room, a parlour, a kitchen, 
and a vast variety of closets, where things could be 
“put off one’s hand.” One press, Mr Fordyne 
showed, was already furnished, being tenanted by a 
huge dram-bottle, and a server full of short-bread, 
which, he said, had been lately required to treat his 
customers, on account of the New Year. Of this he, 
made Isbel a partaker, drinking in his turn to her 
good health, and a good man to her before the next 
recurrence of the season. This exchange of compli- 
ments did not take place without some effect. Isbel 
ascended the stair in a kind of reverie, and found her- 
self entering the next door above, instead of her own, 
before she was aware. In a month thereafter, the 
two were married. 


Three days after the nuptials, Mrs Fordyne was 
sitting in her little parlour, waiting supper for her 
husband, and reflecting on the step she was about to 
take next day, namely, the transference of her house- 
hold furniture to the apartments behind Fordyne’s 
shop, and the surrender of her little fortune into his 
hands. Her eye happened, in the course of her cogi- 
tations, to wander to a portrait of her father, which 
hung opposite; and as she gazed on it, she could 
hardly help thinking that its naturally stern and even 
sour features assumed an expression still sterner and 
sourer. No doubt this was the mere effect of some 
inward pleading of conscience, for she could not but 
acknowledge secretly to herself that the step she had 
taken was not of that kind which her parent would 
have approved. She withdrew her eyes with a dis- 
turbed mind, and again looked musingly towards the 
fire, when she thought she heard the outer door open, 
and a person come in. At first, she supposed that 
this must be her husband, and she began, therefore, to 
transfer the supper from the fire to the table. On 
listening, however, she heard that the footsteps were 
accompanied by the sound of a walking-cane, which 
assured her that it could not be Fordyne. She stood 
for a minute motionless and silent, and distinctly 
heard the sound as of an old man walking along the 
passage with a stick—sounds which at once brought 
to her recollection her departed father. She sunk 
into her chair, the sounds died away in the distance, 
and almost at that minute her husband came in to 
cheer her, calling to the servant as he passed, in his 
loud and boisterous way, that she had stupidly left 
the outer door open. 


Though Isbel Lucas had committed a very impru- 
dent action in marrying a man who was a perfect 
stranger to her, nevertheless the predominating feature 
of her mind was prudence. ‘Che impressions just 
made upon her senses were of a very agitating nature, 
yet, knowing that it was too late to act upon them. 
she concealed her emotions. There could be no doubt 
that she had received what in her native country is 
called a warning ; yet, conceiving that her best course 
was to go on and betray no suspicion, she never 
faultered in any of her promises to her husband. She 
was next day installed in Mr Fordyne’s own house, 
to whom, in return, she committed a sum rather 
above four hundred pounds; for to that extent had 
she increased her stock in the course of her late em- 
ployment. 
For some time matters proceeded very well. Her 
husband professed to lay out part of her money upon 
those goods which he had formerly represented him- 
self as unable to buy. His habits of application were 
rather increased than diminished, and a few customers 
of a more respectable kind than any he had hitherto 
hadj began to frequent the shop, being drawn thither 
in consideration of his wife. Among the new articles 
he dealt in was whisky, which he bought in large 
quantities from the distillers, and sold wholesale to a 
number of the neighbouring dealers. By and bye, this 
branch of his trade seemed to outgrow all the rest, 
and he found himself occasionally obliged to pay visits 
to the places where the liquor was manufactured, in 
order to purchase it at the highest advantage. His 
wife in a little while became accustomed to his absence 
for a day or two at a time, and, haying every reason 
to believe that his affairs were in a very prosperous 
state, began to forget all her former misgivings. 
“On one occasion, he left her on what he described’ 
as a circuit of the Highland distilleries, intending, he 
said, to be absent for at least a week, and carrying 
with him money to the amount of nearly a thousand 
pounds, which he said he would probably spend upon 
whisky before he came back. Nothing that could 
awaken the least suspicion occurred at their parting ; 
but next day, while his wife superintended matters 
in the shop, she was surprised when a large bill was 
presented, for which he had made no provision. On 

‘inspecting it, she was still further surprised to find 
that it referred to a transaction which she understood 
at the time to be a ready-money one. Having dis- 
missed the presenter of the bill, she lost no time in 
repairing to the counting-house of a large commission 
house in Leith, with which she knew her husband to 
have had large transactions. There, on making some 
indirect inquiries, she found that his purchases, in- 
stead of being entirely for ready money, as he had 
represented to her, were mostly paid by bills, some of 
which were-on the point of becoming due. It was now 
but too apparent that the unprincipled man had taken 
his final leave of her and his creditors, bearing with 
him all the spoil that his ingenuity could collect. 

Isbel Lucas was not a person to sit down in idle 
despair on such an event. She was a steady Scotch- 


woman, with a stout heart for a difficulty; and her 
resolution was soon taken. She instantly proceeded 
to the Glasgow coach-offices, and ascertained, as she 
expected, that a man answering to the description of 
her husband had taken a place for that city the day 
before. The small quantity of money that had been 


collected in the shop since his departure, she put into | 


her pocket ; the shop she committed to the porter and 
her old servant Jenny ; and, having made up a small 
bundle of extra clothes, she set off by the coach to 
Glasgow. On alighting in the Trongate, the first 
person she saw was a female friend from Edinburgh, 
who asked, with surprise, how she and her husband 
happened to be travelling at the same time? ‘ Why 
do you ask that question ?” asked Isbel. ‘“‘ Be- 
cause,” replied the other, ‘‘I shook hands with Mr 
Fordyne yesterday, as he was going on board the Isle 
of Man steam-boat at the Broomielaw.” This was 
enough for Isbel. She immediately ascertained the 
time when the Isle of Man steam-boat would next 
sail, and, to her great joy, found that she would not 
be two days later than her husband in reaching the 
island. On landing in proper time at Douglas, in 
Man, she found her purse almost empty ; but her des- 
perate circumstances made her resolve to prosecute 
the search, though she should have to beg her way 
back. 


It was morning when she landed at Douglas. The 
whole forenoon she spent in wandering about the 
streets, in the hope of encountering her faithless hus- 
band, and in inquiring after him at the inns. At 
length, she satisfied herself that he must have left the 
town that very day for a remote part of the island, 
and on foot. She immediately set out upon the same 
road, and with the same means of conveyance, \ deter- 
mined to sink with fatigue, or subject herself to any 
kind of danger, rather than return without her object. 
At first the road passed over a moorish part of the 
country ; but after proceeding several miles, it began 
to border on the sea, in some places edging the preci- 
pices which overhung the shore, and at others wind- 
ing into deep recesses of the country. At length, 
on coming to the opening of a long reach of the road, 
she saw a figure, which she took for that of her hus- 
band, just disappearing at the opposite extremity. 
Immediately gathering fresh strength, she pushed 
briskly on, and, after an hour’s toilsome march, had 
the satisfaction, on turning a projection, to find her 
husband sitting right before her on astone. 

Fordyne was certainly very much surprised at her 
appearance, which was totally unexpected; but he 
soon recovered his composure. He met her with more 
than even usual kindness, as if concerned at her hay- 


| ing thought proper to perform so toilsome a journey. 


He hastened to explain that some information he had 
received at Glasgow, respecting the dangerous state of 
his mother, had induced him to make a start out of 
his way to see her, after which he would immediately 
return. It was then his turn to ask explanations from 
her; but this subject he pressed very lightly, and, 
for her part, she hardly dared, in this lonely place, to 
avow the suspicions which had induced her to under- 
take the journey. “ It is all very well,” said Fordyne, 
with affected complaisance; ‘ you’ll just go forward 
with me tomy mother’s house, and she will be the better 
pleased to see me since I bring you with me.” Isbel, 
smothering her real feelings, agreed to do this, though 
it may well be supposed that, after what he had al- 
ready done, and considering the wild place in which 
she was, she must have entertained no comfortable 
prospect of her night’s adventures. On, then, they 
walked in the dusk of fast approaching night, through 
a country which seemed to be destitute alike of houses 
and inhabitants, and where the universal stillness was 
hardly ever broken by the sound of any animal, wild 
or tame. The road, as formerly, was partly on the 
edge of a sea-worn precipice, over which a victim 
might be dashed in a moment, with hardly the least 
chance of ever being more seen or heard of, and partly 
in the recesses of a rugged country, in whose pathless 
wildernesses the work of murder might be almost as 
securely effected. Isbel Lucas, knowing how much 
reason her husband had to wish her out of this world, 
opened her mind fully to the dangers of her path, and 
at every place that seemed more convenient than an- 
other for such a work, regarded him, even in themidst 
of a civil conversation, with the watchful eye of one 
who dreads the spring of the tiger from every brake. 
She contrived to keep upon the side of the road most 
remote from the precipices, and carried in her pocket 
an unclasped pen-knife, though almost hopeless that 
her womanly nerves would support her in any effort 
to use it. Thus did they walk on for several miles, 
till at length, all of a sudden, Fordyne started off the 
road, and was instantly lost in a wild, tortuous ra- 
vine. This event was so different from any which she 
had feared, that for a moment Isbel stood motionless 
with surprise. Another moment, however, sufficed 
to make up her mind as to her future course, and she 
immediately plunged into the defile, following as 
nearly as possible in the direction which the fugitive 
appeared to have taken. On, on she toiled, through 
thick entangling bushes, and over much soft and mossy 
ground, her limbs every moment threatening to sink 
beneath her with fatigue ; which they would certainly 
have done very speedily, if the desperate anxieties which 


filled her mind had not rendered her in a great measure j 


insensible to the languor of her body. It at length 
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place where she could be sheltered for the night, than 
to follow in so hopeless a pursuit; and she therefore 
experienced great joy on perceiving a light at a little 
distance. As she approached the place whence this 
seemed to proceed, she discovered a cottage, whence 
she could hear the sounds of singing and dancing. 
With great caution she drew near to the window 
through which the light was glancing, and there, 
peeping into the apartment, she saw her husband 
capering in furious mirth amidst a set of coarse pea- 
sant-like individuals, mingled with a few who bore alt 
the appearance of sea-smugglers. An old woman, of 
most unamiable aspect; sat by the fireside, occasionally 
giving orders for the preparation of food, and now 
and then addressing a. complimentary expression to 
Fordyne, whom Isbel therefore guessed to be her son. 
After the party seemed to have become quite tired of 
dancing, they sat down to a rude but plenteous repast ; 
and after that was concluded, the whole party ad- 
dressed themselves to repose. Some retired into an 
apartment at the opposite end of the house; but 
most stretched themselves on straw, which lay in 
various corners of the room in which they had been 
feasting. The single bed which stood in this apart- 
ment was appropriated to Fordyne, apparently on ac- 
count of his being the most important individual of 
the party; and he therefore continued under the un- 
suspected observation of his wife till he had consigned 
himself to repose. Previous to doing so, she observed 
him place something with great caution beneath his 
pillow. 

For another hour, Isbel lay at the window, inspect- 
ing the interior of the house, which was now lighted 
very imperfectly by the expiring fire. At length, 
when every recumbent figure seemed to have become 
bound securely in sleep, she first uttered one brief, 
but fervent and emphatic prayer, and then undid the 
loose fastening of the door, and glided into the apart- 
ment. Carefully avoiding the straw pallets which lay 
stretched around, she approached the bed whereon lay 
the treacherous Fordyne, and slowly and softly with- 
drew his large pocket-bock from beneath the pillow. 
To her inexpressible joy, she succeeded in executing 
this manceuvre without. giving him the least disturb- 
ance. Grasping the book fast in one hand, she pi- 
loted her way back with the other, and in a few 
seconds had regained the exterior of the cottage. 

As she had expected, she found the large sum which 
Fordyne had taken away nearly entire. ‘I'rans- 
ferring the precious parcel to her own bosom, she set 
forward instantly upon a pathway which led from 
the cottage, apparently in the direction of Douglas. 
This she pursued a little way, till she regained the 
road she had formerly left, along which she immediately 
proceeded with all possible haste. Fortunately, she 
had not advanced far when a peasant came up behind 
her in an empty cart, and readily consented to give 
her a lift for a few miles. By, means of thishelp, she 
reached Douglas at an early hour in the morning, 
where, finding a steam-boat just ready to sail; she 
immediately embarked, and was soon beyond all dan- 
ger from her husband. 

The intrepid Isbel Lucas returned, ina few days, 
to Edinburgh, with a sufficient sum to satisfy all her 
husband’s creditors, and enough over to set her up 
once more in her former way of life. She was never 
again troubled with the wretch Fordyne, who, a few 
years afterwards, she had the satisfaction of hearing, 
had died a natural death of an epidemic fever in the 
bridewell of Tralee, in Ireland. ‘ 

The moral of this story (and it is a real one) is, 
that unmarried ladies should be particularly cautious 
about their hearts when they reach the peculiarly ten- 
der and susceptible age of forty-two. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON HISTORY. 

THE TURKS. ' 
THE country at present called Turkey, comprises, 
with some small exceptions, that tract of continent, 
sea, and island, which lies between the River Tigris 
to the eastward, and the Gulf of Venice on the west. 
Several of the districts towards the boundaries of this 
region pay but a nominal subjection to the Turkish 
sovereign; but he claims to rule over the whole, and, 
indeed, considers also all the states of Northern Africa, 
from Egypt to the Straits of Gibraltar, as his vassals 
or, feudatories; these, however, hardly acknowledge 
him even by the payment of a nominal tribute, and in 
no respect adhere to his authority. 'The only coun- 
tries which can be actually considered as his territo- 
ries, are, in Kurope, the districts between the Danube 
and Greece, with the Grecian islands; and, in Asia, 
those of Anatolia, or Asia Minor: and these regions 
are perhaps the most fertile, and best adapted for 
commerce, of any in the world, were they cultivated 
as they ought. 

It must not be supposed, however, that even this 
region is wholly occupied by the people called Turks : 
it is subject to their government, but they do not con- 
stitute more than a fourth part of its inhabitants. 
The rest are the original occupiers of the soil, who 
possessed it before the Turks conquered them, and 
who yet continue as the subjects or tributaries of that 
people. The ‘Turks themselves live chiefly in the gar- 
risoned towns, in villages near these, or in some scat- 
tered districts where they have been induced more 
particularly to settle; but hardly ever in these last 


became a more pressing object with her to tind some! are they equal in numbers to their subjects, the ori- 
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ginal.inhabitants who are intermingled with them, 
Their dominion over the races whom they keep in 
subjection is maintained with great severity and 
haughtiness; and, from feeling themselves always 
superior to them in power, they come to look on them 
with the greatest disdain. The Turks are all of the 
religion of Mahomet, and the races who are subject 
to them are Ohristians ; hence the name of Christian 
is with these people an expression of scorn, and in 
their towns any one of that religion who should refuse 
to step off the foot-path to make way for a Turk, 
would be subjected to a severe beating ; they would 
no more allow any of their females to marry a Chris- 

tian, than a West India planter would permit his 
daughter to give her hand toa negro. It is death for 
a Christian even to marry or attach himself to a 
Turkish woman. ‘This extreme contempt appears to 
arise solely from the Turks having long had the do- 
miinion in the country, and having been accustomed 
_to treat its inhabitants on all occasions as a disarmed 
and conquered people. 

The original Turks were a tribe of Tartar origin. 
It must not be imagined, however, that all the people 
who now claim that name are the descendants of the 
original Tartaric warriors: these invaders adopted 
into their body all the choice of the conquered nations 
who consented to assume their religion, and enter 
their armies; this, of course, was no gmajl number, 
and the conquerors increased it, by forcing from their 
parents as many Christian children as they wished, 
in. order to train them up in their national manners 
and discipline. The present Turks, therefore, are a 
people of mixed origin, and have little relation either 
in blood or character with the high-capped Tartars of 
the Desert, to whom they trace their lineage. The 
Turkish language affords the best evidence of this 
mixture of people; for though it has a thread of the 
original Tartaric here and there in its composition, it 
is chequered at every point with fragments of other 
tongues. 

The original Turkish inyaders were, as we have 
said, a tribe or tribes belonging to Central Tartary, 
that part of the Asiatic continent which lies between 
Europe and China, and is little known to either; it 
contains populous nations and large cities, of which 
we have scarcely heard the names. The old annals 
of Persia (which country lies on the south of the Tar- 
taric regions) are filled with accounts of wars with 
that people, while they do not even allude to those 
contests with Greece which we are accustomed to con- 
sider as the leading points of Persian history in those 
ages (500 years before Christ). It is evident that the 
Tartars consisted of many populous and warlike tribes 
in periods beyond the date of our records. Their first 
appearance in the histories with which we are fami- 
liar, is about six hundred years after Christ, when 
they made several fierce and successful irruptions 
into Persia, and continued afterwards to spread 
forwards over all the civilized countries in their 
neighbourheod. In those days (from 650 to 1240 
ot the Christian era) little science was necessary for 
carryiug on war; and mere animal courage, with the 
capability of bearing fatigue, being sufficient to en- 
sure superiority, the unwearied and innumerable suc- 
cession of Tartar soldiers which issued from their 
recesses, shook or overturned the principal monarchies 
of the time, from Constantinople to China and India. 
They were ignorant, barbarous, and cruel : the kings, 
conquerors, and heroes who governed their. tribes, 
could neither read nor write, and considered success 
at the head of their armies as the only object worthy 
of their ambition: a chief was thought effeminate 
who sought other palace than his sheep-skin tent, or 
other throne than his saddle. No means, however 
cruel, were thought evil, if they insured victory ; 
when Jenghis Khan (one of their greatest conquerors, 
1210) invaded China, he took prisoner a great multi- 
tude of old men and women, and placed them in front 
of his troops, when he wished to avert an attack, be- 
cause he had heard that the Chinese venerated age so 
highly, that they would not hurt it, even to defend 
themselves.. The delicacy of their manners at home 

corresponded with their ferocity abroad. ‘Tamerlane, 


another Tartar hero, in returning from his expedi- | 


tions, used to assemble all the young females of the 
nation, and order a general marriage; in 1389, he 
gave a sumptuous feast in the plains near Samarcand, 
on the marriage of his nobles, his inferior officers, and 
soldiers, at which all the guests were arranged in 
their respective ranks, according to battle array ; the 
bridegrooms on one side of the benches, and the brides 
on the other. Such is a picture of Tartaric life in 
war and peace; their conquests over more civilized 
nations were effected by means of vast bands of disci- 
plined savages, who could bear endless fatigue, and 
whose lives could be thrown away in myriads. Their 
history at the present time, therefore, excites little 
interest ; it is sufficient here to say, that we find cer- 
tain of their tribes, about the twelfth century, in mili- 
tary possession of Asia Minor, of which the principal 
towns, and all the open parts of the country, were in 
their hands. There were several districts, indeed, 
which defied their power—and in which they have 
not even yet settled—but these were only the high- 
lands of the country, which, in all conquered regions, 
remain independent, without being able to act in con- 
vert against the invaders. 

It was to these conquerors of Asia Minor that the 
mame of Turks was latterly restricted. When they 


first established themselves there, they had for nearly 
200 years a chief, who was sultan of Iconium ; but 
the several leaders were always at war either with the 
conquered people, with one another, or with their 
sultan ; hence they were never strong enough to ex- 
tend the Turkish conquests into Europe, or to give 
much alarm to the Greek emperors of Constantinople, 
whose territories adjoined theirs. After a course of 
events, one of the leaders, named OruMan (1318), 
whose territory lay near the Hellespont, became dis- 
tinguished by his talents and his ambition. He as- 
sumed the style and honours of royalty; defeated 
every one who dared to question his pretensions ; 
and finally established a sovereignty which, though 
of small extent, was rendered strong by the confidence 
which his subjects had in his abilities and love of jus- 
tice, as well as by the terror with which he inspired 
his enemies. This prince laid the foundations of the 
present empire of Turkey, and it is from him that 
it has the name of the Othman or Ottoman empire. 
He was succeeded by his son Orchan (1340), who 
maintained the respect which their power had ac- 
quired, and placed the military force with which his 
Emirs, or great lords, were obliged to furnish him, 
on a basis of discipline and regularity which enabled 
him to seize every opportunity of extending his terri- 
tories. The empire of Constantinople, which had 
long considered itself as. inheriting all the glories of 
classical history, because it had succeeded to the do- 
minions of Rome, and the language of Greece, lay 
closely adjoining to the territories of Orchan; but 
being proud of its imperial dignity and old fame, it 
affected to despise its neighbour as the mere chief of 
a Tartar horde. Its own power was, however, fast 
verging to decay: the emperors were pressed by ene- 
mies on every side, and their revenues were consumed 
in supporting an appearance of splendour which was 
out of proportion both to their means and power. 
The resources of the son of Othman, on the other 
hand, were all employed to increase his military 
strength, and make additions to his territories. 
Hence the Emperor Andronicus was soon glad to 
apply to him for aid against the enemies who were 
scattering to pieces his enfeebled empire. Orchan, 
who was, like the modern conqueror Bonaparte, am- 
bitious of allying his self-constituted royalty with the 
glories of an ancient line of sovereigns, asked the 
hand of the emperor’s daughter as the price of his 
assistance. His request was granted, and the young 
and graceful Theodora was given away by her father 
as one of the wives of the Turk. She seemed the 
emblem of the ancient glory of empire, finally re- 
signed by Greece. The aid obtained by her fa- 
ther only added to his embarrassment ; for the Turks, 
who came as friends, kept possession as enemies; and 
the Ottoman sovereignty extended itself, wherever 
it gained footing, whether as an assistant or a con- 
queror. 

The third sovereign (1362) was Amurath, a prince 
whose reign was chiefly rendered remarkable by his 
forming a new kind of military force, consisting of 
the children of Christian parents, or of young captives 
taken in war, who were trained up in the Ottoman 
religion and discipline, and, when enrolled in the 
army, were distinguished by the name of yengi-cheri 
(young soldiers), which we have changed into janis- 
sary. This body of troops was recruited for two 
centuries in the same manner as it had begun, and 
formed, during all that time, the flower and strength 
of the Turkish armies. Amurath extended his con- 
quests beyond Constantinople, and into Hungary, 
though he did not venture to attack the imperial 
city itself; and he was at last killed, while walking 
among the bodies of the dead after a day of victory— 
a Sclavonian soldier, who lay dying, having started 
up as he passed, and stabbed him to death. He was 
succeeded by his son Bajazet, who deserved the name 
of Iiderim, or Lightning, from the terrible rapidity 
of his movements in war. This prince extended his 
father’s conquests along the Danube, and pushed the 
Turkish dominion southward into Macedonia and 
Thessaly. The chiefs of his own nation, whom his 
ancestors had kept in subjection in Asia Minor, re- 
belled while he was thus employed, and called into 
their assistance Timor Beg, or Tamerlane, a cele- 
brated conqueror of the Mogul tribe of Tartars. 
Bajazet, with his usual rapidity, rushed to meet this 
fearful intermeddler; but his army was dashed to 
pieces by the shock. He was himself taken prisoner, 
and Timor shut him up in a cage of iron to die there ; 
having heard that Bajazet had threatened him with 
the like treatment, should he be taken. 

The Turkish sovereignty remained in confusion 
for some time after the death of this prince. His son 
Mahomet did little to re-establish it; but Amurath 
the Second effectually revived the fame of his ances- 
tors. In Europe, however, he was bearded by the 
Albanian patriot Scanderbeg, who, for a quarter of a 
century, set the whole Turkish power at defiance ; 
and Amurath, whom he had frequently foiled, was so 
eager for revenge, that on his death-bed he addressed 
his son Mahomet as follows :—‘‘ I now leave you, my 
son, this crown, but, above all things, I leave you 
this enemy.” Mahomet, however, was baffled as 
wellas his father. After Scanderbeg died, his strong- 
holds were taken, and the Turkish soldiers, whose 
highest ideas of glory were concentrated in military 
success, dug up his bones, and had pieees of them set 
in gold and silver, hoping that they would confer on 


the wearers the valour and good fortune of their 
living owner. ) 

The next reign was that of Mahomet the Second. 
This prince, in 1453, captured the city of Constanti- 
nople, whose whole territory, except a few fragments, 
had long been in the hands of the Ottomans, and 
which had preserved the name of an empire after it 
could hardly command the highways leading to its 
own gates. After seizing the imperial city, Mahomet 
subdued also those portions of Southern Greece which 
had hitherto remained faithful to their ancient capital 
and emperors ; established the Turkish power in the 
whole region lying betwixt the Danube, the Save, and 
the Mediterranean ; drove the Genoese out of Crim 
Tartary ; and invaded Italy, where he captured the 
city of Otranto. His success, and the growing power 
of the Turkish empire, alarmed the jealousy of the 
Mamelukes, who at that time ruled over Egypt and 
Syria, and whose boundaries touched those of the 
Turks at Mount Taurus, the same point to which 
the present ruler of Egypt has extended his conquests. 
His son Bajazet gave these soldiers a mortal injury 
by conquering Circassia, from which country they 
obtained the young recruits, whom they adopted as 
their children, and trained to perpetuate their power. 
The next prince, Selim the Second, defeated them 
both in Syria and Egypt, adding these two countries 
to the Turkish dominions, and gaining also the title 
of Caliph, or successor of Mahomet, and chief of his 
religion. The Ottoman sultan had now, therefore, 
taken the place both of the first Christian and first 
Mahometan sovereignties, and stood an increasing 
and threatening power, whose attitude struck terror 
into Europe and Asia. Selim wrested from Persia 
the rich country lying between the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, and, by his various conquests, almost doubled 
the extent of his empire. His character, however, 
gives no brilliancy to the fame of great conquerors, 
He was called Selim the Cruel, from his indifference 
to the life or death of those around him; and it is 
said, that, when one of his officers one day asked him 
when the army would reach a certain village, he re- 
plied, “‘ when God pleases; but for thee, it is my 
pleasure that thou remain here,’ and ordered his 
head to be struck off for presuming to ask the ques- 
tion. 

The next sovereign, ‘‘ Soliman the Magnificent,” 
is better known in European history than any of the 
other Turkish princes. The empire had then no 
enemy towards the east ; and as the Ottomans never 
thought of remaining at peace while they had a 
pretext for war and a prospect of conquest, he de- 
voted the whole of his resources to successive attacks 
upon Germany, Hungary, and the Venetians. From 
the last he took Rhodes and the Greek islands, and 
Hungary he entirely subdued, by much treachery 
and an enormous expense of blood. He next collected 
a vast army to besiege Vienna; and the fate of Chris- 
tendom was apprehended to be in the hands of the 
proud Ottoman. The measures of the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, however, deterred him from the 
meditated attack, and he hurried off to Persia, to ha- 
rass the sovereign of that country, who baffled him 
with the same watchful caution which had foiled his 
immense German preparations. 


Soliman is called among his countrymen the law- 
giver, from his forming a body of regulations for the 
conduct of the public officers of his empire; but 
though his reign was one of much wisdom, and of 
unparalleled warlike achievement, yet certain regula- 
tions introduced by him were the first cause of the 
decline of the Ottoman empire. The government of 
Turkey being a pure despotism, the whole character 
and success of its measures depend upon the personal 
qualities of the sovereign. Now, before the time 
of Soliman, all the princes of the royal family were 
employed, as they grew up, in the service of the 
state, and acquired experience of which the most able 
frequently availed himself in order to seize the sceptre. 
This sultan, however, made a regulation, by which 
the young men of the royal family were ordered to be 
kept secluded from all business, and immured in the 
palace, till one of them should be called to the throne. 
This extraordinary edict has been ever since complied 
with to the letter ; and the consequence has been, that 
from the days of Soliman, a line of princes have held 
the Ottoman sceptre who knew neither how to make 
themselves respected by their enemies, nor by their 
ownarmy. ‘Snatched from a prison to preside at 
court,”’ they were incapable either of heading their 
forces, or of selecting able statesmen for their minis- 
ters ; and the fierce janissaries, who had been accus- 
tomed to be led to victory by their princes, began to 
murmur when they suffered defeats under inferior 
guidance. The sultans, also, who went no longer 
with them to war, regarded them with less favour, 
and abridged privileges which the soldiers rather 
thought of extending: hence there was a ceaseless 
contest between the army and the sovereign; on every 
opportunity there was a massacre of rebellious janis- 
saries, who in their turn avenged themselves by as- 
sassinating their sultan, and raising another of his 
imprisoned relations to the throne. The persons who 
thus succeeded to empire were of course totally unac- 
quainted with the improvements now daily introduced 
in neighbouring armies, and, even if they had known 
them, had no personal influence to procure their adop- 
tion by their own forces. In order to weaken the re- 
bellious janissaries, they were even obliged to corrupt 


their military spirit by granting them the privilege of 
engaging in trades ; and this, though it partly weaned 
them from their turbulent habits, lessened their effi- 
ciency in the field. Hence the Ottoman power, which, 
from the perfect organization of its military strength, 
had, under Soliman and his ancestors, overawed all 
Europe, began gradually to decline, as improvement 
advanced in other states. 

These results, though they became more apparent 
on the accession of every new prisoner from the se- 
raglio to the throne, did not arrive all at once. The 
military genius of the Ottomans long survived in their 
armies, and the officers trained in them; so that Eu- 
rope at intervals still felt their power. Under Selim 
the Second (1570), they took Cyprus from the Vene- 
tians, and, with a barbarity which shows the true ge- 
nius of war, had its defender skinned alive, and his 
hide stuffed with straw, to be hung up at the yard- 
arm of one of their galleys. This insult the Christian 
powers avenged, by destroying the whole Turkish 
fleet in the Gulf of Lepanto. On another occasion 
(1676), an Ottoman army, availing itself of a rebel- 
lion in Hungary, invaded Germany, and formed the 
siege of Vienna: it was defeated by the Poles under 
their gallant sovereign Sobieski, a service which Eu- 
rope has repaid with little gratitude. 

Within the last hundred years, the empire of the 
Turks has been gradually waning to extinction. The 
genius of the people being opposed to all improvement 
whatsoever, they have been circumvented on every 
hand by their more civilized neighbours. Their wild 
and ill-regulated warfare has been effectually checked 
by the cool intrepidity and discipline of European ar- 
mies. Their indolence has always induced them to 
rely for support on the states they conquered, more 
than their own industry; indeed, the revenue they 
thus drew from their provinces was almost the only 
means of support to their government; their recent 
loss of Greece, Algiers, and, we may now say, Egypt 
and Syria, has therefore brought speedy ruin upon 
their commonwealth, and destroyed their trade. The 
present Turkish sovereign is much more civilized than 
his predecessors, and he has been engaged in remo- 
delling the army, and introducing European costume 
and tactics; but it is believed that these creditable 
attempts are too late in being resorted to, and that 
the empire of the Ottomans must very soon sink into 
utter obscurity. As if conscious of their want of per- 
manent security, it is said that the Turks on the Eu- 
ropean side of the Hellespont have a tradition that they 
are at some time to be driven across to their ancient 
Asiatic territories. This prediction would certainly 
long since have been fulfilled, but for the jealousies of 
the chief European powers, who countenance the 
Turkish government, and preserve it as a check upon 
the extension of the Russian dominions. It, never- 
theless, seems probable that the present generation 
will have the satisfaction of seeing the barbarous sway 
of the Turks extirpated in Europe. 


THE SUTORS OF SELKIRK. 


LRaDITION and history concur in celebrating the 
devoted bravery of the citizens of Selkirk at the fatal 
battle of Flodden, in 1514; and it is related, that of 
one hundred who followed James the Fourth to the 
field, only a few survived. A standard taken from 
the English on the occasion, by a member of the in- 
corporation of weavers, is still in the possession of 
his descendant, an inhabitant of the town. The Eng- 
lish were so exasperated at the bravery of that band 
of citizens, that they laid Selkirk in ashes. James 
the Fifth, however, in reward of their eminent services, 
granted them a thousand acres of Selkirk Forest, which 
are now worth about L.1500 a-year. In the annual 
survey of this tract of land, or riding of the marches, 
the English standard is still carried before the incor- 
poration of weavers. It is recorded by tradition, that, 
on the return of the few survivors from Flodden, they 
found, by the side of Lady-Wood-Edge, the corpse of 
a female, wife to one of their fellow-comrades, with a 
child sucking at her breast. In memory of this latter 
event, continues the tradition, the present arms of the 
burgh bear a female holding a child in her arms, and 
seated on a sarcophagus, decorated with the Scottish 
Lion; in the back ground a wood. In connexion 
with the story of the bravery of the men of Selkirk 
at Flodden, tradition has handed down the following 
rhyme, which has been the subject of much literary 
contest :— 
Up wi’ the sutors of Selkirk, 
And down wi’ the Larl of Hume ; 
And up wi’ a’ the bra’ lads 
That sew the single-soled shoon, 

Whether this rhyme be as old as the battle of Flod- 
den, whether it refer to the conduct of Lord Hume 
on that occasion in comparison with the bravery of 
the burgesses of Selkirk, or whether it applies to a 
more modern incident, a match at foot-ball betwixt the 
men of the Merse, or Earl of Hume’s country, and 


those of Selkirk, it seems now difficult to decide. Al-. 


though the words of the song, of which the above is 
the first verse, be not very ancient, and although there 
was no Earl of Home till the year 1604, antiquaries 
have generally found reason to believe that they allude 
to the conflict at Flodden. It is related that the prin- 
cipal trade carried on at the time of the battle, and 
for centuries afterwards, was that of manufacturing 
thin or single-soled shoes. Hence the glory of the 
above enterprise is wholly appropriated hy what are 
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called “the Sutors of Selkirk,” though the great 
trophy of the day was won by a person of a very dif- 
ferent profession. It seems evident that the shoe- 
makers have only become conspicuous in the story by 
their numbers, and by the predominance of the craft 
over all others, in remote as well as in recent times, 
This has proceeded to such a length, that to be made a 
sutor of Selkirk is the ordinary phrase for being created 
a burgess; and theceremony gone through on such occa- 
sions seems to set the matter at rest. The candidate for 
burgal honours, at the festivity which always attends 
these ceremonies, is compelled to lick or pass through 
his mouth a small bunch of bristles, such as are used 
by shoemakers, which has previously been licked or 
mouthed by all the members of the Town-Council 
who may be present. This is called licking the birse, 
and is said to imply allegiance or respect to the craft 
who rule the roast in Selkirk. The late distinguished 
Sheriff-depute of the county, Sir Walter Scott, Bart., 
who supplied part of this information, on being made 
@ sutor, used the precaution of washing the beslab- 
bered birse in his wine, but was compelled, nolens vo- 
lens, to atone for that act of disrespect by drinking off 
the polluted liquor. Nor was the custom ever dis- 
pensed with in any case on record, except that of 
Prince Leopold of Saxe Cobourg, who visited Selkirk 
in 1819, 

The game of foot-ball, above alluded to, was an- 
ciently a very favourite sport throughout Scotland, 
but especially upon the Borders. Sir John Carmi- 
chael of Carmichael, warden of the middle marches, 
was killed in 1600 by a band of Armstrongs returning 
from a foot-ball match. Sir Robert Carey, in his Me- 
moirs of Border Transactions, mentions a great meet- 
ing appointed by the Scottish riders to be held at 
Kelso, for the purpose of playing at foot-ball, but 
which terminated in an incursion upon England. At 
present, the foot-ball is often played by the inhabi- 
tants of adjacent parishes, or of the opposite banks of 
astream. The victory is contested with the utmost 
fury, and very serious accidents have sometimes ta- 
ken place in the struggles. 


RELIQUES OF WALTER SCOTT. 


FoLLowine up the plan we have commenced, of giving 
such anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott as come to our 
hands, in the successive numbers of the Journal, we 
have this day the agreeable task of introducing to the 
notice of our readers three distinct productions of his 
pen, of which the two first were never before printed, 
while the third, though published at the time of its 
composition in @ newspaper, was not then ascertained 
to be his, and has never since been before the pub- 
lic. 
LETTER TO BISHOP PERCY. 

The first of the three articles in point of date is a 
letter to the celebrated Bishop of Dromore, apparently 
in answer to one in which his Lordship had expressed 
satisfaction with the scheme of the Border Minstyelsy, 
and offering tocontribute to the additional volume, then 
projected, of the Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. 
The way in which he alludes to his first perusal of that 
work is a vivid trait of character. It seems tolerably 
clear, from various circumstances, that he first per- 
used Bishop Percy’s collection in 1784, at Rosebank, 
near Kelso, the seat of his uncle Captain Robert Scott ; 
and in one of his published works he thus alludes to 
it: “ The tree is still in my recollection, beneath which 
I lay and first entered upon the enchanting perusal 
of Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, al- 
though it has long perished in the general blight 
which affected the whole race of oriental platanus to 
which it belonged.” From the two passages united, 
we may almost make out the scene of this remarkable 
era of his life, and, it may be added, of modern litera- 
ture; for it will never be disputed that the great mind 
which has given such a bias to the intellectual system 
of the present age, received its own first direction in 
a great measure from the national poetry published by 
Percy. It must have been upon a verdant seat or 
bank, beneath an eastern plane (probably brought 
from India by his uncle), that the bard of Marmion 
first glowed over the kindred strains of the southern 
minstrels. 

The last paragraph of the letter will also have its 
interest :—the unmortal claiming present respecta- 
bility from the mortal—the noble of mind from the noble 
of matter! It will be recollected that the Marquis of 
Downshire was guardian to Lady Scott. 

“ My Lorp—I shall not trouble your Lordship with 
an attempt to express the pleasure I felt at the receipt 
of the letter with which you honoured me, because 


the task would be equally difficult to me, and disagree- 
able to your Lordship. 

“ Were I to compare it to any thing, it would be to 
the sensation I felt when the Reliques of Ancient 
Poetry were first put into my hands, an era in my 
poetical taste which I shall never forget. ; 

“ The very grass sod seat to which (when a boy of 
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twelve years old) I retreated from my playfellows, to 
devour the works of the ancient minstrels, is still fresh 
and dear to my memory. That you are pleased to 
approve of my intended work, will prove to me an ad- 
ditional stimulus in the execution. An early partiality 
to the tales of my country, and an intimate acquaint 
ance with its wildest recesses, acquired partly in the 
course of country sports, and partly in pursuit of ane 
tiquarian knowledge, will, I hope, enable me at least 
to preserve some of the most valuable traditicns of the 
south of Scotland, both historical and romantic. 

““ My want of knowledge and experience in these 
pursuits will, I hope, be in some measure supplied by 
the enthusiasm with which I have pursued my object, 
and the obscure path through which I have traced it. 

“ I am very much obliged to your Lordship for the 
urbanity with which you have offered me a copy of 
the Earl of Westmoreland’s escape; but, under the 
circumstances you mention, I can have no wish to give 
your Lordship’s amanuensis the trouble of transcrib-. 
ing it upon my account. On the contrary (did I not 
think that Mr Percy’s own researches must be far 
more accurate than mine), I would with pride contri- 
bute to the 4th vol. of the Reliques such particulars 
regarding the ‘Rising in the North Countrye’ as I 
had arranged, with a view to some notices in my own 
publication; and if this would be acceptable, your 
Lordship has only to give me a hint to that pur- 

ose. 
ee Ihave published (that is, printed) in the Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border, the Scottish account of the 
Battle of Otterbourne ; a ballad evidently much more 
modern than that published in the Reliques.on the 
same subject. 

“In the notes upon the poem, I have been led to 
express doubt with regard to the account given in the 
Reliques of one of the heroes of the tale—I mean John 
of Agurstone—whom your Lordship, certainly not 
without probability, has conjectured to be one of the 
family of Hagerstoune, in Northumberland. At the 
same time, considering that the English, at the period 
of the battle of Otterbourne, possessed Roxburgh and 
Berwick, together with the intermediate fortresses on 
the south of the Tweed—Wark, Norham, Ford, Corn- 
hill, Twisel, &c.—I think it unlikely that the Hager- 
stons could at that time acknowledge the Scottish so- 
vereignty, and am rather induced to ‘hink (salva 
auctoritate tanti viri) that the warrior was one of the 
Rutherfords of Edgerstone, anciently spelled Adgur- 
stone, an ancient family, followers of the house of 
Douglas, and long established on the Scottish Bor- 
ders, five or six miles above Jedburgh. 

“T am sure your Lordship’s goodness and liberality 
will easily excuse mv requesting your farther opinion 
on this hypothesis, although in making this request 1 
am conscious I intrude upon time dedicated to much 
more valuable and important avocations. 

“‘ Your Lordship may probably know my excellent 
and kind friend, the Marquis of Downshire, whose 
name I take the liberty of using as some security for 
my personal chgracter; and I flatter myself he will 
bear testimony, that in honouring me with an occa- 
sional continuance of your correspondence, your Lord- 
ship will not entirely misplace your favour. If there 
is any thing to be done here which can further the 
4th vol. of the Reliques, your Lordship will honour 
me by coramanding my best services.—I am, my 
Lord, your Lordship’s obliged and very humble ser- 
vant, Water Scott. 

“ Edinburgh, 11th January 1801.” 


THE BATTLE OF KILLIECRANKIE. 

The second of our reliques is a ballad poem, and 
one not unworthy to rank with the best efforts of its 
authorin verse. It is a translation of the well-known 
modern Latin poem, beginning, 

«¢ Gramius notabilis collegerat montanos,” 

which was in its turn a free imitation of the original 
ballad of “ Killiecrankie,” and capable of being sung’ 
to the same spirited tune. For the benefit of the 
English reader, it may be mentioned, that the sub- 
ject of the poem is the battle fought on the 26th of 
July 1689, near the Pass of Killiecrankie, between 
the celebrated Viscount Dundee (formerly Graham 
of Claverhouse), in behalf of the expatriated James 
the Second, and General M‘Kay, who appeared at 
the head of a superior army of Dutch and British 
troops, for the defence of the revolution settlement. 
Dundee fell in the arms of victory, and his loss was 
never recovered by the Jacobite party. The occasion 
of the poem being written, and the date of its com- 
position, are explained by the following note from the 
hand-writing of the late Alexander S. Hunter, Esq. 
of Blackness, a partner in the firm of Archibald Con- 
stable and Company. ; 

“ This translation was made by Walter Scott, Esq., 
and was presented by him to me, being intended to 
accompany an engraved portrait of Lord Dundee, 
from the original picture in the possession of the Duke 
of Montrose, which I had been the means of obtain- 
ing from the Miss Youngs of Auldbar, in Angus (for 
his Grace), in whose family it had remained upwards 
of a century. This spirited effusion has never yet 
been published, nor do I believe Mr Scott has any 
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other copy of it.—November L811. P.S. I got it 
from Mr Scott about six years ago ; i.e. in 1805.” 


The glorious GraHamM, of deathless fame, 
Brought down his mountain band ; 

The Southron race, in rout they chase, 
Claymore and targe in hand. 

The lowland prig, and canting whig, 
In headlong flight were roll'd ; 

e i * * * 
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O wondrous Granam! Herculean frame, 
And faith sustained by fear ! 

Thou well couldst fire, to deeds of ire, 
The agile mountaineer. 

Though twice thy force opposed thy course, 
In deep and dark array, 

Yet swept thy sword the foreign lord, 
And stranger race away. 


Of noble birth, and nobler worth, 
A Peer of old renown, 

His blade sae true, DUNFERMLINE drew, 
And hew’d the traitors down. 

With heart of faith, and hand of death, 
Old Scotland’s Nestor gray, 

O’er helms of steel, through ranks that reel, 
Pitcur led on the way. 


For James’s right, GLENGARY’s might 
The field with slaughter strewed ; 
Not he through fire, who bore his sire, 

Such zealous duty shewed. 
The men of Skye, of metal high, 
They shared their chieftain’s toils ; 
Both sire and son, to fight rushed on, 
Macdonalds of the Isles. 


Mac ean the bold fought as of old, 
Amid his martial clan ; 

From foemen such, the tardy Dutch, 
With speed unwonted ran. 

The stout LocH1EL, with dirk of steel, 
And many a Cameron there, 

The Southron fell, dispatched to hell 
And bore their spoils to Blair. 


Bara, GLENCOE, KEerppocu also, 
And Battocn and his brother, 

They fenced the claims of good King James 
And would not brook another. 

And APppPrine, too, his faulchion drew, 
With Stuarts brought from far ; 

And Cannon sage, did guide their rage, 
And marshall’d all the war. 


There, too, was he from Hungary, 
Who for his Prince did come, 

And turned his dirk from faithless Turk, 
Gainst falser whigs at home. 

The Turon sage, to battle’s rage, 
Clanronald’s broadswords brought, 

And with his clan, in act a man, 
Their stripling Captain fought. 

GLENMoRRISTON from wood and glen, 
A huntsman warrior came ; 

His carbine true, to earth he threw, 
And drew his sword of flame. 

He left the doe, and bounding roe, 
He left the stag at bay, 

The whiggish race, like deer to chase, 
And course the false Mackay. 


While Tummel’s wave, by rock and cave, 
From Blair to Tay shall run, 

Claymore and targe, in Highland charge, 
Shall rout the pike and gun. 

And you, ye true, your blades who drew, 
For Scotland’s laws and King, 

In storied lays, your deathless praise, 
Immortal bards shall sing. 

HYMN FOR THE CZAR. 

Our third relique is a hymn to the Czar Alexander, 
which Sir Walter composed at the request of a magis- 
trate of Edinburgh, and-an old_school-fellow of his 
own, for the purpose of being sung to Haydn’s “ God 
Save the Emperor Francis,” at the dinner given by 
Lord Provost Arbuthnot, December 19, 1816, to the 
Arch Duke Nicolas, now Emperor of Russia, on.his 
visiting and becoming a freeman of the city of Edin- 
burgh. The verses were applied for in the afternoon 
of the day before the Arch Duke’s arrival, and the 
poet, haying been furnished with a copy of the air, 
finished them, and sent them to their proper destina- 
tion that night. At the feast, which took place some 
days afterwards, many distinguished persons were 
present, including Mr Scott; and the hymn was sung 
by the band with great effect, the company receiving 
copies at the same time on a printed slip. The last 
verse, which must be considered as detached from the 
hymn, was received with great applause :— — 

God protect brave Alexander ! 
Heaven defend the noble Czar! 
Mighty Russia’s high commander, 
First in Europe’s banded bar. 
For the realms he did deliver 
From the tyrant overthrown, 
Thou, of every good the Giver, 
Grant him long to bless his own. 


Bless him ’mid his land’s disaster, 
For her rights who battled brave ; 
Of the land of foemen master, 
Bless him who their wrongs forgave, 
O’er his just resentment victor, 
Victor over Europe’s foes : 
Late and long, Supreme Director, 
Grant in peace his reign may close. 


Hail, then, hail! illustrious stranger ! 
Welcome to our mountain strand ; 

Mutual interests, hopes, and danger, 
Link us with thy native land, 

Foemen’s force, or false beguiling 
Shall that union ne’er divide 

Hand in hand, while peace is smilling, 
And in battle side by side. 


THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


(The following is the first of a series of original articles deserip- 
tive of remarkable places in foreign countries, which we mean to 
continue in the Journal, if we shall find that they give satisfaction 
to any considerable portion of our readers. It appears to us, that 
such aseries of articles, if written, as the other articles of this work 
are written, with an express view to what is capable of interesting, 
or being intelligible to, the mass of mankind, may instruct the 
minds and expand the views of many persons who have not read 
even the most familiar books respecting the Continent. The South 
of France will be described in three articles—the next in order being 
devoted to Toulouse. ] 


BOURDEAUX. 
Ow the 18th of September 1830, we sailed out of the 
Bay of Dublin, which the rays of the morning sun 
and a fine fresh breeze had rendered a glittering mass 
of green and gold, the Wicklow mountains stretch- 
ing calmly up in the distance, and descending to the 
shore in bold rocky lines. The rapid pace of the 
steam-boat, as it carried us along the coast, gave it 
much the appearance of a peristrephic panorama, ob- 
ject succeeding object in quick succession ; but before 
nightfall, we had entirely lost sight of it, as we kept 
inclining to the left across St George’s Channel. It 
is not my intention to amuse you with an account of 
the very heavy gale we encountered the three follow- 
ing days—which, as sailors say, made our mizen-mast 
go by the board—and of our great joy when we found 
ourselves safely anchored in smooth water at the 
mouth of the Garonne, under the custom-house of 
Polignac. It was late in the evening before we came 
to anchor, so that, though I felt much anxiety to catch 
a glimpse of the shore, to which we were so close that 
I could distinguish the lights of the cottage fires, and 
hear faint sounds of human voices, I had to content 
myself with walking to the wheel, and examining with 
curious eyes the uncouth figure of the French pilot, 
which had hailed and boarded us some hours pre- 
viously in the Bay of Biscay. There was nothing very 
distinctive about this man, except his great red night- 
cap with a yellow tassel, and the ponderous magnitude 
of his sea-boots ; but then he was not one of us—his 
language, religion, food, all different: and yet in his 
character of pilot he grasped the wheel with an air of 
importance, giving directions to our sailors in unin- 
telligible English, which they received with their 
tongues in their cheeks, anda sly wink to the captain. 
It appeared to me that the feeling of superiority and 
contempt which our sailors so fearlessly evinced for 
the French in the last war had not terminated with it. 

I was on deck at an early hour in the morning, and 
cannot say but I was much disappointed with the cha- 
racter of the scenery. The banks of the Garonne, as 
far as Bourdeaux, are low and swampy, reminding me 
strongly of the Mersey at Liverpool; and the vines, 
which you see on all sides, as far as the eye can reach, 
growing close to the ground, have much the appear- 
ance of bean-fields. We were soon boarded by the 
custom-house officers, who set about with diligence, 
yet politeness, to examine our baggage. Their uni- 
form was a sort of medium between a civilian and 
soldier, being light blue with a little embroidery, and 
foraging caps. They were especially precise in re- 
placing every thing as they found it, and the only 
articles seized were some culinary instruments be- 
longing to missionaries on their way to Persia, which, 
I believe, were afterwards reclaimed with success. 
The passport system is by no means so strict at pre- 
sent in France as it was under Charles the Tenth— 
an Irish gentleman finding no difficulty in making 
good his landing without having any thing to show 
in proof of his not being un mauvais sujet; i.e. a 
Carlist. 

Bourdeaux is to this country in wine what Meux’s 
brewery is to London in porter, and, were it not for 
the heavy duty on its importation, claret might be 
drunk almost as cheap as heer. This, however, is 
not much to be regretted, as I question whether the 
climate and dispositions of Britons are at all in uni- 
son with cold acid potations. Surface acquirements, 
and their usual adjuncts, carelessness and gaiety, are 
all in unison with light meats, light wines, and cloud- 
less skies; but deep-rooted feelings and strong per- 
ceptions seem to require stronger diet and deeper 
excitement. An Englishman, and, still more, a Scots- 
man, is contemplative and observing, his body being 
often exhausted through the medium of his mind. A 
Frenchman, on the other hand, is a creature of cir- 
cumstance—a shuttlecock, who, from the whole train 
of his education and thought, believes his country to 
be the greatest in the world, and his lot an enviable 
one, because he is a part of it. His highest stretch of 
philosophy is to make the most of the present minute, 
and his only religious formula, “ Sufficient for the 


day is the evil thereof.” The town is built in the 
form of a bow, of which the river may be aptly termed 
the string ; and as its magnificence and wealth, which 
now entitles it to rank the third town in France, is of 
recent date, most of the public buildings are new, and 
the streets spacious and clean. The quays are several 
miles in length, the depth of water admitting the ap- 
proach of the largest vessels, the breadth of the Ga- 
ronne being considerably greater than the Thames 
at London Bridge. A great deal of bustle and ac- 
tivity seems to prevail, and I noticed both the British 
and American flags flying from mamy vessels. On 
landing, I breakfasted at arestaurant’s, or coffee-house, 
where every thing was elegance and glitter, and suf- 
ficiently foreign. Suppose a saloon something like 
the ‘Vriter to the Signet’s library in-Edinburgh, but 
much gayer, with marble columns and pavements, and 
gilded ceiling, filled with company refreshing them- 
selves in the recesses of the windows with wine, and 
fruits, and coffee, on marble tables, with waiters fly- 
ing about with French nimbleness, and a very pretty 
grisette seated in great state on a sort of throne at the 
extremity, like the presiding genius of the place, super- 
intending the accounts, and you have some little idea 
of the place. The constant sound of billiards, proceed- 
ing from a neighbouring room, will also add to the 
picture, as it gives some little idea of a Frenchman’s 
mode of passing the day. In spite of all this show, 
however, which in our country would all have ap- 
peared in the bill, I made a good breakfast, on coffee, 
eggs, and rolls, for one franc, or ten pence British 
money. It being Sunday, I set out ‘or the cathedral, 
which, with the help of a guide-book, I was able to 
do without the assistance of a cicerone or town-crier, 
of whom there are vast numbers, who fasten them- 
selves like burs upon unwary travellers, and who 
destroy by their descriptions all the pleasure of sight- 
seeing. On my way, I passed through the market, 
which was thronged with peasants and townspeople. 
Amongst the former, I did not observe many hand- 
some faces, the women having the hardy sun-burnt 
look which out-of-door labour in the fields produces, 
and the men in general a lumpish look, from the great 
wooden shoes and gaudily coloured night-caps they 
wear. The colours of the women’s dresses strike one 
as verv intense—red, blue, and yellow coming some- 
times in strong contrast, which, being mixed up with 
fruits and flowers, have a verv rich effect. Their 
head-dress, too, is striking, being in general white 
caps of great height, stiffened with pasteboard, which 
stand erect, and from the top of which two small 
pinates or streamers of white muslin depend. Their 
ears are almost invariably loaded with massy ear-rings 
of solid gold, which, I understand, are part of their 
doweries, and to purchase which all their earnings are 
hoarded. The gloomy interior of the Cathedral of 
St André presented no small contrast to the activity 
and bustle of such a scene. It is a fine Gothic mass, 
in the form of a cross, with side chapels running 
round the east end. The south front has two spires, 
each 150 feet high, and a pediment ; the north front, 
two untinished towers ; the greatest length is 413 feet, 
and that of the transept, or cross part, 150 A pecu- 
liar feature in this church is the want of aisles, so that 
the nave has the appearance of an immense hall. 
When I entered, it wanted some half hour of mass- 
time, and one or two people only were scattered about 
in solitary places, engaged in devotional exercises. 
Many of the attitudes assumed by these poor people 
were both devout and picturesque, and as the tinted 
light fell upon them through the richly stained win- 
dows, it discovered countenances of hope and resigna- 
tion. Ina short time,*several priests began to flutter 
about in white robes, and light a dozen or two of 
huge wax candles. The bustle increased, more peo- 
ple entered, and the sound of martial music mingled 
with the hubbub. It gradually approached, and I was 
lost in wonder when in marched a regiment of soldiers, 
with drums beating and colours flying. The men 
ranged themselves down each side of the nave; the 
word was given to ground their arms, and there they 
stood whispering and laughing to one another, as if 
they had been at a review. Twomore regiments en- 
tered in the same way, and took their places rank and 
file. As these were the first French troops I had seen, 
I could not help making a comparison between them 
and ourown. They were in general much punier men, 
with an air and swagger, something like our sailors ; 
however, in spite of the bravado of their mustachios, and 
want of soldierly precision in their dress, they certainly 
appear a brave, desperate set of fellows, not mere engines 
in the hands of their officers, but feeling and acting 
under impulses of their own. Their uniform is a blue 
coat, trimmed with yellow, and red trousers. The 
officers now entered, and, passing down the centre, 
the clashing of arms, as the soldiers gave them the 
salute, sounded harsh, and out of harmony with the 
quiet peacefulness which ought to characterize a 
Christian temple. The bands of music belonging to 
the regiments now approached the altar, and per- 
formed some gay operatic airs, whilst the priest per- 
formed the usual religious ceremonial, which was not 
of long duration ; the priest stopped, the men fell into 
line, and marched out as they had entered, with the 
music of their little brass drums pealing about the 
vaulted ceiling. 

As I happened to be provided with a letter of intro- 
duction to Mr Le H——, one of the leading wine- 
merchants of the city, I proceeded to call upon him, 
and he was polite enough to accompany me in visiting 
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the other leading features of the town. The church 
of greatest attraction, after the cathedral, is St Mi- 
chael, the bell tower of which stands apart from the 
body of the church, and in which are shown some 
human remains, said to have been preserved for 400 
years, from the embalming nature of the soil. On the 
summit is a telegraph, by means of which news is 
conveyed to Paris in five or six hours. There are, I 
believe, ten'or twelve other churches of less notoriety. 
Next to religious, the French love theatrical exhibi- 
tions. The great theatre, Place de la Comedie, is one 
of the handsomest in France, capable of holding 4000 
persons. In front, twelve Corinthian columns, 40 feet 
in height, support the nine Muses and three Graces. 
The architectural object of most attraction, however, 
is the bridge over the Garonne, built by Napoleon, 
after designs by Deschamps. It consists of seventeen 
arches, the seven central ones being each eighty-seven 
feet span; the whole length is 1600 feet, and breadth 
between parapets 50 feet. The interior consists of a 
series of open vaulting, in three divisions, the haunches 
not being filled in, so that one may walk under cover 
from one end to the other. Models of various portions 
of the constructive parts are kept here, beautifully exe- 
cuted in wood and plaster. As we passed along, Mr Le 
H pointed out tome the Chateau Royale, the Public 
Library, the Exchange, Public Baths, &c., all of which 
appeared spacious, appropriate, and magnificent. One 
of the great characteristics of French towns, I believe 
to be the beautiful shady walks which intersect the 
streets, and nothing is more harmonious than the 
mixture of trees and architecture. In Bourdeaux, the 
Royal Gardens is a magnificent example of this ; some 
of the alleys are five deep, giving a very umbrageous 
look, something like the nave and double aisles of a 
magnificent cathedral. On fete days, and Sundays, 
those walks are crowded with gay company, and bands 
of music. At one extremity is a Roman ruin (for this 
was an ancient city), called Gallien’s Palace, but more 
probably Amphitheatre. Little remains to admire 
except the admirable consistency of the mortar, which 
time seems to have found a harder morsel than either 
stone or brick. As we had thus found our way into 
the country, Mr Le H took me to see one of his 
neighbouring vineries. We found the people busily 
engaged : some gathering the grapes, which they did 
with a pair of large shears, cutting the strings of the 
clusters without handling them, and allowing them to 
drop into a basket; others, at dinner under a large 
chestnut—their wages, comprehending a dinner of 
soup, bread, and: meat, being only 3d. per day. The 
grapes were chiefly of a deep purple colour, though 
they varied in tone from that to a faint creamy tint. 
As we passed by a little hut, I looked in at two or 
three huge brawny-legged peasants stamping away in 
a tub, like our washerwomen, amongst a mash of 
grapes; this being the process of pressing. I cannot 
say I much enjoyed the sight ; the stains upon the legs 
and arms of a deep port wine colour, gave them rather 
a strange appearance. When we returned, Mr Le 
, insisting upon my dining with him, gave me 
an opportunity of seeing a true French dinner. It 
consisted of soup, and melons—boiled beef, oysters— 
stewed meat, oysters again—roast mutton—dessert, 
coffee and liqueurs. From what Mr Le H said, 
I should fancy the finest sorts of claret are only to be 
found in our country, as there’is no market for them 
anywhere else ; the poorer sorts the French themselves 
consume, 


CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES. 
BENTHAM. 


JEREMY BENTHAM, recently deceased, has been de- 
scribed as one of the most remarkable literary charac- 
ters in Great Britain. Tull the period of his decease, 
he existed in some measure as a connecting link be- 
twixt the philosophic theorists of the past and present 
age, yet extremely little is known of his character or 
pursuits; for though lauded in unmeasured terms by 
some of his contemporaries, and made a pet subject 
among magazine writers and reviewers, the people, 
by whom it will be allowed all popularity and true 
greatness become fixed, hardly know that there was 
ever such a person, and very few of them indeed could 
téll what were his peculiar doctrines. There is a 
large class of individuals in this country who continue 
to write and publish books, and make up papers for 
periodical publications, and whose names are fre- 
quently enough met with in our ephemeral literature, 
yet who are quite unknown and uncared for by the 
general community, and whose productions have no 
visible effect whatever either on the conduct or style 
of thinking of the people. To this class in a great 
measure belonged Jeremy Bentham. He was a 
great and voluminous writer on metaphysical and 
political subjects, as well as on jurisprudence; he 
strove for many, years for what he considered the 
good of the people; and he almost died for the people, 
for he bequeathed his body to the dissectors, in order 
to. benefit the science of anatomy; yet, strangely 
enough, the people generally seem to know little or 
nothing of him; and it might be safely affirmed that 


there could not be found a dozen complete copies of 


his works in ordinary use from the one end of our 
island to the other. Nevertheless, according to seme 
of the newspapers and magazines, and those who give 
praise on trust, Bentham was “one of the greatest 
philosophers of his time’—an assertion there is no 
possibility of disproving. From what can be guessed 


»plan. 
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as to the sum of Bentham’s principles, it appears he 


| common error among the philosophers and theorists 


was one of those men who think themselves into a be- | 


lief, that, as things go, mankind are all in the wrong ; 
that they do nothing rightly ; that the whole of the 
machinery of society should be stopped, the wheels 
cleaned and altered, and then set a-going on a new 
Yet, with this whimsicality of character, Ben- 
tham was in reality a sincere friend to mankind in the 
widest possible sense; and it is only a pity that he 
did not take pains to bring his views lucidly and point- 
edly before the community, so that they might have 
been studied, and, if necessary, acted upon. His plans 
for simplifying our forms of law were, we believe, of a 
valuable kind, and had he brought them forward on 
a practical scale, great benefit might have ensued. As 
it is, they might almost as well have never been di- 
gested. he character of Bentham—in whom there 
was much to admire, aud something to condemn—has 
perhaps never been so well delineated as by Hazlitt, 
and, with the translation from the present to the 
past tense, may here be introduced. 


“ Mr Bentham was one of those persons who veri- 
fied the old adage, that ‘a prophet has no honour, 
except out of his own country.’ His reputation lay 
at the circumference; and the lights of his under- 
standing were reflected, with increasing lustre, on the 
other side of the globe. His name was little known 
in England, better in Europe, and best of all in the 
plains of Chili, and the mines of Mexico. He offered 
constitutions for the New World, and legislated for 
future times. The people of Westminster, where he 
lived, hardly knew such a person. We helieve that 
the Empress Catherine corresponded with him; and 
we know that the Emperor Alexander called upon 
him, and presented him with his miniature in a gold 
snuff-box, which the philosopker, to his eternal honour, 
returned. Mr Hobhouse is [or was] a greater manat 
the hustings ; but Mr Bentham would have carried it 
hollow, on the score of popularity, at Paris or Pegu. 
The reason is, that our author’s influence was purely 
intellectual, having devoted his life to the pursuit of 
abstract and general truths, and to those studies 


* That waft a thought from Indus to the Pole,’ 


and never mixed himself up with personal intrigues 
or politics. Mr Bentham was very much among phi- 
losophers what La Fontaine was among poets :—in 
general habits, in all but his professional pursuits, he 
was a mere child. He lived for the last forty years 
in a house in Westminster, overlooking the Park, like 
an anchoret in his cell, reducing law to a system, and 
the mind of man to a machine. He scarcely ever went 
out, and saw very little company. The favoured few 
who had the privilege of the entrée were always ad- 
mitted one by one. He did not like to have witnesses 
of his conversation. He talked a great deal, and lis- 
tened to nothing but facts. When any one called 
upon him, he invited them to take a turn round his 
garden with him (Mr Bentham was an economist of 
his time, and set apart this portion of it to air and 
exercise), and there you might have seen the lively 
old man, his mind still buoyant with thought, and 
with the prospect of futurity, in eager conversation 
with some Opposition member, some expatriated pa- 
triot, or trans-Atlantic adventurer, urging the extinc- 
tion of close boroughs, or planning a code of laws for 
some ‘lone island in the watery waste,’ his walk al- 
most amounting toa run, his tongue keeping pace 
with it in shrill, cluttering accents, negligent of his 
person, his dress, and his manner, intent only on his 
grand theme of Urirrry. He heard and saw only 
what suited his purpose, or some ‘foregone conclu- 
sion ;’ and looked out for facts and passing occurrences 
in order to put them into his logical machinery, and 
grind them into the dust and powder of some subtle 
theory. Add to this physiognomical sketch the minor 
points of costume, the open shirt-collar, the single- 
breasted coat, the old-fashioned half-boots, and ribbed 
stockings, and you would have found in Mr Ben- 
tham’s general appearance a singular mixture of boy- 
ish simplicity and the venerableness of age. 

Mr Bentham, perhaps, overrated the importance 
of his own theories. He has been heard to say (with- 
out any appearance of pride or affectation) that ‘he 
should like to live the remaining years of his life, a 
year at a time, at the end of the next six or eight cen- 
turies, to see the effect which his writings would, by 
that time, have had upon the world.” But we do not 
think, in point of fact, that Mr Bentham has given 
any new or decided impulse to the human mind. 
He cannot be looked upon in the light of a discoverer 
in legislation or morals. He has not struck out 
any great leading principle or parent truth, from 
which a number of others might be deduced, nor has 
he enriched the established stock of intelligence. 
Mr Bentham’s forte was arrangement. He has me- 
thodised, collated, and condensed all the materials 
prepared to his hand, on the subjects of which he 
treats, in a masterly and scientific manner. His 
writings are, therefore, chiefly valuable as books of 
reference, as bringing down the account of intellectual 
inquiry to the present period. Mr Bentham’s lead- 
ing doctrine was the necessity for studying Uritiry 
in every rule of society; but he was not the first 
writer who assumed that principle as the foundation 
of just laws, and of all moral and political reasoning. 
Perhaps the weak side of his conclusions is, that he 
has not made sufficient allowance for the varieties of 
human nature, and the caprices and irregularities of 


the human will. [This, by the way, has been a very 


of ancient and modern times.] Every pleasure, says 
Bentham, is equally a good, and is to be taken into 
the account as such in a moral estimate, whether it 
be the pleasure of sense or of conscience, whether it 
arise from the exercise of virtue or the perpetration of 
crime. We are afraid the human mind does not 
readily come into this doctrine. Our moral senti- 
ments are made up of sympathies and antipathies, of- 
sense and imagination, of understanding and preju- 
dice. Mr Bentham, in adjusting the provisions of a 
penal code, lays too little stress on the co-operation of 
the natural prejudices of mankind, and the habitual 
feelings of that class of persons for whom they are 
more particularly designed. Legislators (we mean 
writers on legislation) are philosophers, and governed 
by their reason; criminals, for whose control laws 
are made, are a set of desperadoes, governed only by 
their passions. What wonder so little progress has 
been made towards a mutual understanding between 
the two parties! If sanguine and tender-hearted 
philanthropists have set on foot an inquiry into the 
barbarity and the defects of the penal laws, the prac- 
tical improvements have been mostly suggested by 
reformed cut-throats, turn-keys, and _thief-takers. 
The laws of the country are ineffectual and abortive, 
because they are made by the rich for the poor, by 
the wise for the ignorant, by the respectable and ex- 
alted in station for the scum and refuse of the com- 
munity. If Newgate would resolve itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole press-yard, with Jack Ketch at 
its head, aided by confidential persons from the county 
prisons or the hulks, and would make a clear breast, 
some data might he found out to proceed upon ; but 
as it is, the criminal mind of the country is a book 
sealed. Mr Bentham, in his attempts to revise and 
amend our criminal jurisprudence, proceeded entirely 
on his favourite principle of utility. Convince high- 
waymen and housebreakers that it will be their 
interest to reform, and they will reform, and lead 
honest lives, according to Mr Bentham. He says, 
‘ All men act from calculation, even madmen reason.’ 
And, in our opinion, he might as well have carried 
this maxim to Bedlam or St. Luke’s. Criminals are 
not influenced by reason ; for it is of the very essence 
of crime to disregard consequences both to themselves 
and others. You may as well preach philosophy to 
a drunken man, or to the dead, as to those who are 
under the instigation of any mischievous passion- 
The style of Mr Bentham is unpopular, not to say 
unintelligible. He wrote a language of his own, that 
darkens knowledge. His works have been translated 
into French—they ought to be translated into Eng- 
lish. People wonder that he was not prosecuted for 
the boldness and severity of some of his invectives ; 
but he might have warped up high treason in one of 
his inextricable periods, and it would never have 
found its way into Westminster Hall. He wasakind 
of manuscript author—he wrote a cypher hand, which 
the vulgar have no key to. It is a barbarous philo- 
sophical jargon, with all the repetitions, formalities, 
uncouth nomenclature and verbiage of law Latin 3 
and what makes it worse, it is not mere verbiage, but 
has a great deal of acuteness and meaning in it, which 
you would be glad to pick out, if you could. Mr 
Bentham, in private life, was an exemplary character. 
He was a little romantic, or so; and dissipated part 
of a handsome fortune in practical speculations. His 
house was warmed and lighted by steam; and he 
was one of those who prefer the artificial to the na- 
tural in most things, and think the mind of man 
omnipotent. It was the great fault of this able and 
extraordinary man, that he concentrated his faculties 


, and feelings too entirely on one subject and pursuit, 


and did not ‘look enough abroad into universality.’ ”’ 


AN IRISH DANCE. 


Ir any of our readers be fond of stories illustrative of 
Irish manners and passions, and descriptive of Paddy 
as he is to be found in his native purity, in “ dear ould 
Ireland,” let them veruse a work which has recently 
made its appearance, entitled “ Traits and Stories of 
the Irish Peasantry.” In one of these interesting 
tales, called the ‘‘ Midnight Mass,” the author deve- 
lopes a good deal of drollery in the following account 
of an Irish dance :— 

“The Irish dance (he remarks), like every other 
assembly composed of Irishmen and Irishwomen, pre- 
sents the spectator with those traits which enter into 
our conception of rollicking fun and broad humour. 
The very arrangements are laughable; and when 
joined to the eccentric strains of some blind fiddler like 
Barny Dhal, to the grotesque and caricaturish faces 
of the men, and the modest, but evidently arch and 
laughter-loving countenances of the females, they can- 
not fail to impress an observing mind with the obvious 
truth, that a nation of people so thoughtless and easily 
directed from the serious and useful pursuits of life to 
such scenes, can seldom be industrious and wealthy, 
nor, despite their mirth and humour, a happy people. 

The barn in which they danced on this occasion was 
a large one. Around the walls were placed as many 
seats as could be spared from the neighbours’ houses ; 
these were eked out bv sacks of corn laid lengthwise, 
logs of round timber, old creels, iron pots, with their 
bottoms turned up, and some of them in their usual 
position. On these were the youngsters seated. Up 
in a corner sat Barny, Surrounded by the seniors 
of the village, sawing the fiddle with indefatigable 
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vigour, and leading the conversation with equal spirit. 
Indeed, his laugh was the loudest, and his joke the 
best, whilst, ever and anon, his music became per- 
fectly furious—that is to say, when he rasped the fid- 
dle with a desperate effort ‘ to overtake the dancers.’ 
from whom, in the heat of the conversation, he had 
unwittingly lagged behind. 

Dancing in Ireland, like every thing else connected 
with the amusement of the people, is frequently pro- 
ductive of bloodshed. It is not unusual for crack- 
dancers from opposite parishes, or from distant parts 
of the same parish, to meet and dance against each 
other for victory. But as the judges in those cases 
‘consist of the respective friends or factions of the 

champions, their mode of decision may readily be 
‘conjectured. Many a battle is fought in consequence 
of such challenges, the result usually being that not 
he who has the lightest heel, but the hardest head, 
generally comes off the conqueror. 

While the usual variety of Irish dances—the reel, 
jig, fing, three-part-reel, four-part-reel, rowly-powly, 
eountry-dance, coéillion, or cut-along (as the peasantry 
‘call it) and minuet, vulgarly minion and minionet— 
were going forward in due rotation, our readers may 
be assured that those who were seated around the 
walls did not permit the time to pass without improv- 
ing it, many an attachment being formed at such 
amusements. 

At the dance we are describing, luckily there was 
‘no dissension ; every heart appeared to be not only 
elated with mirth, but also free from resentment and 
jealousy. The din produced by the thumping of vi- 
gorous feet upon the floor, the noise of the fiddle, the 
chat between Barny and the little sober knot about 
him, together with the brisk murmur of the general 
conversation, and the expression of delight which sat 
‘on every countenance, had something in them elevat- 
ing to the spirits. 

Barny, who knew the voices, and even the mode 
of dancing peculiar to almost every one in the barn, 
had some joke for each. When a young man brings 
out his sweetheart—which he frequently does in a 
manner irresistibly ludicrous, sometimes giving a 
spring from the earth, his cawbeen set with a knowing 
air on one side of his head, advancing at a trot un tip- 
toe, catching her by the ear, leading her out to her 
position, which is ‘to face the fiddler,’ then ending 
by a snap of the fingers, and another spring, in which 
‘he brings his heel backwards in contact with his ham; 
we say, when a young man brings out his sweetheart, 
and places her facing the fiddler, he asks her what 
she will dance ; to which, if she has no favourite tune, 
she uniformly replies—‘ Your will is my pleasure.’ 
This usually made Barny groan aloud. 

: «What ails you, Barny ?’ 

Oh, thin, murdher alive, how little thruth’s in 
this world! Your will’s my pleasure! Baithershin ! 
but, sowl, if things goes an, it won’t be long so !” 

“Why, Barny,’ the young man would exclaim, ‘is 
the ravin’ fit comin’ over you ?’” 

*No, in throth, Jim ; but ii’s thinkin’ of home I am. 
Howandiver, do you go an; but, naboklish ! What’ll 
you have ?” 3 

«« Jig Polthouge,” Barny: but oil your wrist, a 
bouchal, or Katty will lave us both out o’ sight in no 
time. Whoo! success! clear the coorse. Well done, 
Barny! That’s the go.’ 

When the youngsters had danced for some time, the 
fathers and mothers of the village were called upon 
“to step out.’ This was generally the most amusing 
scene in the dance. No excuse is ever taken on such 
occasions, for when they refuse, about a dozen young 

fellows place them, will they nil they, upright upon 
the floor, from whence neither themselves nor their 
wives are permitted to move until they dance. No 
sooner do they commence, than they aré mischievously 
pitted against each other by two sham parties, one 
encouraging the wife, the other cheering on the good 
man; whilst the fiddler, falling in with the frolic, 
plays in his most furious style. The simplicity of 
character, and, perhaps, the lurking vanity of those 
who are the butts of the mirth on this occasion, fre- 
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quently heighten the jest. 
‘Why thin, Paddy, is it strivin’ to outdo me you 
are? Faiks, avourneen, you never seen that day, anv 
way,’ the old woman would exclaim, exerting all her 
vigour.—‘ Didn’t I? Sowl, V’ll sober you before I 
lave the flure, for all that,’ her husband would reply. 
“An’ do you forget,’ she would rejoin, ‘that the 
M ‘Carthy dhrop is in me? ay, an’ it’s to the good still.’ 
And the old dame would accompany the boast with 
_a fresh attempt at agility, to which Paddy would re- 
spond by ‘cutting the buckle,’ and snapping his 
fingers, whilst fifty voices, amidst roars of laughter, 
were loud in encouraging each. 
‘Handle your feet, Katty, darlin’-—the mettle’s 
lavin’ him ! 
‘Off wid the brogues, Paddy, or she’li do you. 
That’s it; kick off the other, an’ don’t spare the flure.’ 
‘A thousand guineas an Katty! M(‘Carthy agin 
Gallagher for ever !—whirroo !’ 
‘ Blur alive the flure’s not benefittin’ by you, Paddy. 
Lay an it, man !_That’s it !:—Bravo !—Whish !— 
Our side agin Europe !” 
‘Success, Paddy ! Why, you could dance the Dusty 
Miller upon a flure paved wid drawn razures, you’re 
. $0 soople.’—‘ Katty for ever! The blood’s in you, 
Katty ; youll win the day. More power to you !’ 
‘Tl hould a quart on Paddy. Heel an’ toe, Paddy 
you sinner !” } 
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| out at each knee. 


Focean to the tops of the highest mountains. 


‘Right an’ wrong, Paddy, you spalpeen. The 
whisky’s an you, man alive: do-it dacently, an’ don’t 
let me lose the wager.’ 

In this manner would they incite some old man, 
and, perhaps, his older wife, to prolonged exertion, 
and keep them bobbing and jigging about amidst 
roars of laughter, until the worthy couple could dance 
no longer. 

During stated periods of the night, those who took 
the most prominent part in the dance got a plate and 
hat, with which they went round the youngsters, to 
make collections for the fiddler. Barny reserved his 
best and most sarcastic jokes for these occasions ; for 
so correct was his ear, that he felt little difficulty in 
detecting those whose contributions to him were such 
as he did not relish. 

The aptitude of the Irish for enjoying humorous 
images was well displayed by one or two circum- 
stances which occurred on this night. A few of both 
sexes, who had come rather late, could get no other 
seats than the iron pots to which we have alluded. 
The young women were dressed in white, and their 
companions, who were also their admirers, exhibited 
in proud display, each a bran new suit, consisting of 
broad-cloth coat, yellow-buff vests, and corduroy small- 
clothes, with a bunch of broad silk ribbons standing 
They were the sons and daughters 
of respectable farmers, but as all distinctions here en- 
tirely ceased, they were fain to rest contented with 
such seats as they could get, which on this occasion 
consisted of the pots aforesaid. No sooner, however, 
had they risen to dance, than the house was convulsed 
with laughter, heightened by the sturdy vigour with 
which, unconscious of their appearance, they continued 
to dance. That part of the white female dresses which 
had come in contact with the pots, exhibited a circle 


© Right an’ left, Katty; hould an, his breath’s goin’.” 


like the full moon, and was black as pitch. Nor were | 


their partners more lucky: those who sat on the 
mouths of the pots had the back part of their dresses 
streaked with dark circles, equally ludicrous. The 
mad mirth with which they danced, in spite of their 
grotesque appearance, was irresistible. This, and 
other incidents quite as pleasant—such as the case of 
a wag who purposely sank himself into one of the 
pots, until it stuck to him through half the dance— 
increased the laughter, and disposed them to peace 
and cordiality.”” 


UNIVERSALITY OF VEGETABLE AND 
ANIMAL LIFE. 


“« These, as they change, Almighty Father! these 
Are but the varied che (Re 

Soft roll your incense, herbs, and fruits, and flowers 
In mingled cloud to Him, whose sun exalts, 

Whose breath perfumes you, and whose pencil paints.” 


Caswat observers of the works of Nature have fre- 
quently had cause for astonishment in reflecting on 
the universality of the principle of life, both in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. This principle, they 
perceive, is found in never-dying action over the 
whole habitable globe, from the lowest depths of the 
They 
find it operating, by vegetation, on the surface of 
newly-formed islands, thousands of miles from the 
nearest continent; and they discover that the most 
lonely mountain tarn is. peopled with fish, which 
could not by any possibility have proceeded thither 
themselves, and which, it is certain, were never trans- 
ported by human beings. These are amongst the won- 
ders of creation ; but scientific investigation has gone 
far to unravel what at first sight appears a mystery. 
In the “ Sacred History of the World,” by Sharon 
Turner, already recommended in these pages, the in- 
telligent author offers some useful observations on 
the universality of vegetable and animal life. 

“You may fairly ask (says he) how, then, is vege- 
tation found on places that are known to have origi- 
nally had none, and that are not likely to have been 
visited by what would bring them? How, for in- 
stance, could the frozen soil of New Shetland, amid 
the ice-rocks of the Antarctic, obtain the lichens, the 
only vegetable found, or perhaps growable upon it ? 
How have the Coral Islands of the Pacific, formed in 
the bosom of the waves by the petty animalcule that 
construct them, derived their fine cocoa-nut trees. and 
beautiful forests ? How can the new Volcanic Island 
that has just emerged from the shallow bottom of the 
Sicilian Sea, ever acquire, as it will do, a productive 
vegetation ? These questions are reasonable, and we 
can find some facts that will satisfactorily answer them. | 

The clouds ever floating above us, not only bring 
us occasionally meteoric stones, hail, and epidemics, 
but also vegetable seeds, and the very lichens that 
would commence the new reign of vegetation on 
the bleak rocks of the South Polar isles. A pheno- 
menon which occurred in Persia would have had this 
result. Dust and sands, heavier than many seeds are 
borne by the winds and clouds for several hundred 
miles across the atmosphere, falling on the earth and 
seas as they pass along. The Cryptogamia and many 
of the grassy seeds are not more weighty than matter 
of this sort, which the aérial movement thus trans- 
ports. The sea, and its tides and currents, convey 
larger bodies for even thousands of miles.* The 
winds carry over the seeds of large trees, and disperse 
new vegetations with an extraordinary rapidity, and 


* Dr Walker declared to Lord Kames—‘ I have found seeds, 
drop accidentally into the sea in the West Indies, cast ashore an 
the Hebrides. The sea and rivers waft more seeds than sails.” 
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to an extent which, anterior to the experience, we 
should not have expected. Birds also largely diffuse 
them. Many of these tenants of the trees and air 
live on fruit and berries. They digest the pulp, but 
pass the seeds unimpaired ; and thus heavy organiza- 
tions of future trees are planted in the most distant 
and unexpected situations. The parasitical misseltoe, 
converted by the stern Druids of our British prede- 
cessors into an instrument of their governing super- 
stition, and which they gathered, from the tree on 
which it fed, with such imposing solemnity, thus at- 
tains its lofty, and, in the days of ignorance, myste- 
rious situation. The digestive action of the feathered 
race upon them improves, in some cases, instead of 
injuring their growing energy. Waves, winds, and 
birds, fully explain the vegetations of every coral and 
volcanic island. The amazing muscular power and 
vital energy of birds to sustain their flights in their 
migrations, for distances that astonish us, will ac- 
count for the plantations of the most distant isles and 
continents. Even insects people inland ponds and 
streams with fish,* and are often themselves carried 
by the winds to great distances. Thus showers of 
their larva have often fallen from the clouds. From 
all these facts, no individual of right judgment can 
have any difficulty of perceiving how the most remote 
and unvisited regions have derived their varied ve- 
getation. Weneed not have recourse to the unsup- 
ported hypothesis of spontaneous production, which 
no circumstance that has been fully understood has at 
any time occurred to prove. When once a vegetable 
has become rooted in a soil, it is capable, if unchecked, 
of spreading to an indefinite extent. One tree has, 
in some regions, propagated into a large forest. But 
the possible produce which may issue from a single 
individual of this department of nature, like other 
facts that we have noticed, extends into calculations 
which exceed our comprehending facuity. The just 
conclusion, from the experience of all ages and coun- 
tries, is, that spontaneous production is no part of the 
system for the perpetuation of the vegetable races. 

The REPRODUCTIVE faculty in plants exhibits a 
clear and close analogy to that of the animal king- 
dom. The artificial, but convenient Linnean system, 
is founded upen it. One set of organs within the 
flower, the stamens, prepare the productive pollen, or 
fine dust-like substance which passes in the pruper 
time from them to. the stigma, and adhering to ‘that, 
becomes the germ of the future plants. Without this 
pollen, there is no reproduction by seed or fruit. The 
natural pollen is the most effective, and no other na- 
turally occurs to the stigma, although pollen from 
other flowers may be inserted on it. We have in this 
operation of the motion of the pollen to its germinat- 
ing receptacle, anotherinstance of the exactitude with 
which the effective means have been carefully pro- 
vided and adapted to their appointed ends. Although 
it has to pass with a precise force over the particular 
distance, varying in every species, that is, between the 
stamen and the stigma, and therefore to be suited ex- 
actly to this space, and to‘take correctly the direction 
of each stigma, and this in many millions of instances 
at every recurring season, and to light exactly upon 
its minutest point ; and to do this in the ever-moving 
air, and whatever winds may agitate it; yet this pe- 
culiar movement always takes place at the proper 
time in every species of plant, by a species of explo- 
sion, but with such skilful aim and measured move- 
ment, as it were, that in every plant it is performed 
with exact and invariable effect; so that, from their 
creation to the present hour, every species has regu- 
larly and abundantly produced its due seed and fruit. 
Wonderful has been the contrivance by which this 
indispensable action has been made to take place so 
universally and so effectually! Nothing would seem 
more to require an unerring eye and guiding hand, 
than the transfer of this little fructifying projectile 
from one part of the flower to that exact spot near it 
on which it must settle, in order to germinate into the 
fruit; and often from one flower to another ; and not 
unfrequently from one plant to another. The utmost 
precision of the direction and degree of the protrud- 
ing impulse, and the most exact timing of the dis- 
charge to the receiving state of the recipient, are in 
every instance indispensably necessary. The smallest 
error or deviation would frustrate the effect. Who 
is the secret calculator, measurer, impeller, regulator, 
and director? Who is the floral engineer, that, in 
each returning spring, guides and rules this botanical 
artillery with unfailing skill and success in the quad- 
rillions of quadrillions of flowers that annually adorn 
our globe? and even, in some cases, accomplishing 
the prolific object at great distances. Where the or- 
gans are on separated plants, and the end cannot be 
obtained by instantaneous projectility, there, bees and 
insects are made the conveying agents, and the honey 
in the nectarium of flowers is the attraction that in- 
vites them to become such, though unconscious of the 
important purpose which they are fulfilling, while in- 
tent only on their own enjoyment. So diversified are 
the means employed by the Great Inventor and Pre- 
server of our complicated fabric; to produce His ap- 
pointed ends! Thus the main producing system of 
nature is every where maintained.” 


* The great river-beetle, which lives habitually on eggs of fish, 
climbs sometimes in the evening on the reeds high enough for its 
flight, and then takes wing. One was caught in its flight, and 
being put into water, it emitted the eggs with which it was gorged ; 
some in part digested, and.scme not at all. These eggs produced 
fish of various sorts.—Bull. Univ. 1829, p. 145, from Gill’s Tech. 
Rep. 1828, p, 333. i 
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THE POLISH JEW BOY. 


Poranp is the chief modern seat of the scattered 
Jewish race, for while those interesting people were 
persecuted throughout every part of Europe, the no- 
ble sympathising Pole gave them refuge, and treated 
them as men and brethren. Under this kind protec- 
tion, the Jews in time multiplied, and their hamlets 
soon rose to the condition of populous villages and 
wwns, presenting to the modern world the spectacle 
of a second Judea. These Polish Jews were permitted 
to govern themselves by their own laws, which they 
did in its fullest extent, adopting all the Mosaical and 
Rabbinical ceremonies, and even dispensing with sur- 
names, according to ancient usage. They also adhered 
to their own peculiar costume, and continue to do so. 
Their bodies are covered with a tightly fitted black 
silk robe, fastened with a band and tassel round the 
waist ; on their head they wear a skull-cap, both in 
and out of the house, a rigid Jew never having his 
head uncovered, as, like other eastern people, he re- 
quires to say prayers and graces on many occasions, 
and is obliged, when addressing the Almighty, to 
wear his hat upon his head; a long flowing beard, 
and a staff, complete the outline of their appearance. 
Napoleon made many innoyations on the Jewish cus- 
toms, though with little advantage to himself. He en- 
rolled the young men into cavalry and infantry troops, 
making them take surnames, and insisting that they 
should never wear the costume of their race. This 
mixing with the natives of other territories contri- 
buted to enlighten the Jews, but war gave them an 
insight into the riches of the neighbouring countries, 
and made them anxious to participate in that wealth, 
which they endeavour to do by the only means left 
within their power. Being prevented by the illiberal 
and odiously selfish laws of most Christian powers 
from devoting their attention to ordinary professional 
pursuits, or trying to gain distinction and opulence by 
any of the common modes in practice, they have in 
this, as in every other instance, devoted their abilities 
to various mercantile avocations, generally dealing in 
articles of great value. The way in which the in- 
dustrious young Jews set out upon their wanderings 
is in no small degree affecting. After procuring the 
blessing of their parents, which, in general, is all that 
they have to bestow, they leave their native homes at 
the tender age of thirteen, and, in Scripture phrase, 
girding up their loins, they address themselves to their 
travels into far countries, in search of what fortune 
may be pleased to reward them with. A certain por- 
tion of mankind are still disposed to hoot and persecute 
the Jews, and to. allow them no good property what- 
ever; but we defy any civilized nation to produce such 
striking instances of intrepidity, honest industry, and 
humility, as are here exemplified.. The circumstance 
ot boys of thirteen years of age voluntarily abandon- 
ing the houses of their parents, to depend for their 
support on their own unassisted, unadvised efforis, 
among total strangers, is quite unparalleled in the 
history of the most chivalric people which the earth 
ever produced. We, no doubt, find Italian and Swiss 
boys wandering over most parts of Europe, but, it 
will be remarked, it is chiefly in the character of men- 
dicants, or something nearly allied to it; while the 
Jew boy sets forth with the determination to-pursue 
some branch of lucrative industry, requiring no 
small degree of ingenuity and wisdom. It may be 
mentioned, that the Jews become of age on the Sab- 
bath after they attain the age of thirteen. On this 
solemn occasion, they read a portion of the Scriptures 
aloud in the synagogue, and dedicate themselves to 
their Maker, by swearing to keep the commandments. ' 
After the ceremony, the morning is celebrated with 
a breakfast party. At thirteen, the young Jews are 
required to wear phylacteries every morning while at 
their devotions. These consist of two long stripes of 
leather, one being made to fit the head, the other for 
the left arm, with large knots, emblematic of Almighty 
God. Inclosed in this knot are the ten commandments, 
and the prayer, ‘¢ Hear, O Israel; the Lord our God 
is one God,” &e... 

These observations on the condition and manners 
of the Polish Jews, are preliminary to the following 
account, which we lately received, of the history of 
one of them, named Joshua Mendelsohlm, who emi- 
grated in the manner we have mentioned, and speedily 
raised himself from indigence to affluence, simply by 
perseverance and successful speculations in valuable 
articles of commerce. We give the account nearly in 
his own words, as he related it to a friend. 

“ Well, den, when I did come first to be a man at 
terteen years of age, den I did have all de grand de- 
sire to go away to seek my fortune; so I did gotomy 
fader and moder for der blessings, and they did give 
me dem, and I did ask my fader for his assistance, 
and he did say unto me, Mine dear son, all dat I can 
give you.is a clean shirt, and may the God of Israel 
bless you : den I did leave mine own country widout 
one farding, and my goods did consist of mine clothes 
on my back, and my prayer-book, and my phylac- 
teries. I did not know vere I should go; but my 
feet did take me to Frankfort; and behold der was de 
grand fair, and I did look me about, and I was asto- 
nished to see such quantities of fine merchandise ; so 
I did stand for long while admiring de goods. Now, 
when I did stand looking, a shentleman did ask me if 
Iwas a Jew. I say, yes. He den ask me if I be 
honest, and I say, yes, also. He den took me for to 
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assist him in selling his merehandise, and was much 
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ciation, or conception, of names, F'ewfor has ended iz 


satisfied, and he did give me about two pounds in dis | Fetter-lane. 


country money. Oh, dis was a grand beginning of 
my fortune. So I did consider me what to buy, and, 
as luck would have it, I did buy all cornelian stones, 
but could not sell dem again; so I did take me to 
Italia; den I did shew dem to an honest Catholic 
jeweller, and he did give me twenty pounds. I was 
den very glad of dis great sum of monies, and did 
lay out the whole on cameos. I next went again 
to Frankfort, and was so fortunate as to sell dem for 
one hundred pounds. I now did buy all mine monies 
in stones, and took them again to Italia; but dish 
time I had a large box, which cause der custom-house 
officers stop me, and took away all mine riches, and 
put me to jail. When I was brought to der judge, 
they did search me, and found only my phylacteries ; 
and de judge ask me what I do wid dese tings. 
And I told him they were for me to use when I pray 
to mine God. And he, being a good Catholic, say to 
me, you be a good Jew man; and he did give me all 
pack my goods, which I sold for dis time two hundred 
pounds. After dis, I went to Turkey, and dat was 
very good luck; for a Turk did show mea bag full 
of green and pink stones, and he ask me to puy dem. 
I did not know the value of dem; but for a grand 
speculation, I did say, if I make my fortune, I do; 
if I lose, I no worse den when I set out. So I did 
make a prayer, and he did sell me dem for mine own 
price, two hundred pounds. He ask me three hun- 
dred; but I say, Ihaveno more riches. So the Turk 
gave me the whole for my price. I now took my bag 
of green and pink stones to a person dat was a judge, 
and he say, they be all emeralds and rubies, and worth 
a great sum. So I did sort dem, and went to Genoa, 
where I did never go before, and showed dem to a 
Jew broker, and he ask me mine price. I say, he 
must show dem to the diamond-merchants, and they 
must put der highest price, for I did not let him 
know dat I did not know the value of dem. The 
Jew broker came next day, and tell me he can get 
L.2000 for one parcel, and, if sent to-morrow, he will 
pay dem. As soon as I left de Jew broker, I jump 
for joy at mine good luck, and did tank mine God 
for his goodness to de poor Jew boy. When n@xt 
day did come, I did take all the monies, L.2000, for a 
part of mine precious stones ; and out of gratitude I 
did take for mine wife the broker’s pretty daughter 
Rachel. So dis all over, I pay me a visit to all der 
grand cities, and did sell more and more of mine 
emeralds and rubies for very much monies.” 

To bring this autobiographical sketch tu a con- 
clusion, it has to be added, that after these various 
speculations, Joshua ventured on dealing in diamonds, 
in which he was still more successful. He has thus 
pursued a lucrative traffic in precious stones for many 
years, and is now one of the richest men in Europe. 
His home is at Genoa, where his wife and family live 
in the first style, with carriages and other luxuries of 
the most expensive description. Yet he still pursues 
his unvarying avocations, almost in his original hum- 
ble condition. He travels through every continental 
country, and visits all the principal cities in his pro- 
fessional capacity. He also, in general, carries about 
his person property to the amount of L.100,000 and 
upwards, in precious stones, all of which are stowed 
in about fifty different pockets in various parts of his 
dress. 


NAMES OF LONDON STREETS. 


D’IsRa£1t, in one of the volumes of his “ Curiosities 
of Literature,” has a paper on the changes which are 


frequently found to have taken place in the names of |, 


streets, by the corruptions of succeeding generations, 
and produces the following instances in the case of the 
streets of London, which may perhaps intérest our 
readers :— 

“ Mincing-lane was Mincheon-lane; from tene- 
ments pertaining to the Mincheons, or nuns of St 
Helen’s, in Bishopsgate-street. 

Gutter-lane, corrupted from Guthurun’s-lane ; from 
its first owner, a citizen of great trade. 

Blackwall-hall was Bakewell’s-hall, from one Tho- 
mas Bakewell; and originally called Basing’s-haugh, 
from a considerable family of that name, whose arms 
were once seen on the ancient building, and whose 
name is still perpetuated in Basing’s-lane. 

Finch-lane was Finke’s-lane, from a whole family 
of this name. 

Thread-needle-street was originally Thrid-needle- 
street, as Samuel Clarke dates it from his study 
there. 

Billiter-lane isa corruption of Belzetter’s-lane ; from 
the first builder or owner. j 

Crutched-friars was Crowched or Crossed-friars. 

Lothbury was so named from the noise of founders 
at their work; and, as Howel pretends, this place was 
called Lothbury “ disdainedly.” 

Garlick-hill was Garlick-hithe, or hive, where gar- 
lick was sold. f 

Fetter-lane has been erroneously supposed to have 
some connexion with the fed/ers of criminals. It was 
in Charles the First’s time written Fvutor-lane, and 
is so in Howel’s Londinopolis, who explains it as Few- 
tors (or idle people) lying there as in. a way leading to 
gardens. It was the haunt of these [aitors, or 
“ mighty beggars.” The Fattour, that is, a defaytor, 
or defaulter, became Fewtor, and in the rapid pronun- 


Gracechurch-street, sometimes called Gracious-street, 
was originally Grass-street, from an herb-market there. 

Fenchurch-street, from a feuny or moorish ground 
by a river-side. 

Galley-key has preserved its name, but its origin 
may have been lost. Howel, in his ‘ Londinopolis,” 
says, ‘here dwelt strangers called Galley-men, who 
brought wine, &c. in Galleys.” 

Greek-street, says Pennant, “‘ I am sorry to degrade 
into Grig-street ;” whether it alludes to the little viva- 
cious eel, or to the merry character of its tenants, he 
does not resolve. 

Bridewell was St Bridget’s-well, from one dedicated 
to Saint Bride or Bridget. 

Marybone was St Mary-on-the-Bourne, corrupted 
to Mary-bone; as Holborn was Old Bourne, or the 
Old River; Bourne being the ancient English for 
river ; hence the Scottish Burn. 

Newington was New-town. 

Maiden-lane was so called from an image of the 
Virgin, which, in Catholic days, had stood there, as 
Bagford writes to Hearne; and he says, that the fre- 
quent sign of the Maiden-head was derived from “our 
Lady’s-head.”” 

Lad-lane was originally Lady’s-lane, from the same 
personage. 

Rood-lane was so denominated from a Rood, or 
Jesus on the cross, there placed, which was held in 
great regard. 

Piccadilly was named after a hall called Piccadilla- 
hail, a place of sale for piccadillies or turnovers; a 
part of the fashionable dress which appeared about 
1614. 

Strype notices that in the liberties of Saint Catha- 
rine is a place called Hangman’s-gains ; the traders 
of Hammes and Guynes, in France, anciently resorted 
there; thence the strange corruption. 

Smithfield is a corruption of Smoothfield ; smith 
signifies smooth, from a Saxon word. An antiquarian 
friend had seen it described in a deed as campus planus, ~ 
which confirms the original meaning. It is remark- 
able that Smithfield should have continued as a market 
for cattle for more than six centuries, with only the 
loss of its vowels. 

This is sufficient to show how the names of our 
streets require either to be corrected or explained by 
their historian. The French, among the numerous 
projects for the moral improvement of civilized man, 
had one, which, had it not been polluted by a horrid 
faction, might have been directed to a noble end. I¢ 
was to name streets after eminent men. This would 
at least preserve them from the corruption of the 
people, and exhibit a perpetual monument of morai 
feeling and of glory, to the rising genius of every age. 
With what excitement and delight may the young 
contemplatist, who first studies at Gray’s Inn, be re- 
minded of Verulam-buildings !” 


MANGEL WURZEL. 
Tuts herb has not been long cultivated in this coun- 
try, and, as in the case of turnips and potatoes when 
first introduced, little is yet known regarding it, 
though it promises to be one of the most useful vege- 
table products. Some time ago, we tasted a kind of 
whisky distilled from it, and, at the same time, were 
shown a specimen of very strong brown paper, fit for 
packing, which was manufactured simply from the draft 
or refuse. It seems also that a good kind of ale may be 
made from the roots. According to the Gardener’s Ma- 
gazine for December, the way to make this beverage is to 
“take one-third of malt, two-thirds of mangel wurzel 
liquor, and about a fifth part of treacle, adding hops 
at the rate of six ounces to nine gallons. Barrel and 
work with yeast in the usual manner. The mangel 
wurzel liquor is thus obtained: Clean the roots, pare 
off the outer rind, slice and boil till they are quite 
soft, and then squeeze off the liquor.” If mange} 
wurzel can thus produce whisky, ale, and brown 


“paper, and, as we are informed, at an expense ton 


times lower than what is now laid out on grain and 
old hempen materials, it will prove one of our most 
valuable vegetables. The paper made from the re- 
fuse, we can avouch, was far superior to that in ordi- 
nary use. 


The Messrs Chambers are gratified in mentioning, that, while 
the sale of the Journal continues steadily to increase, their His- 
torical Newspaper, or Monthly Supplement, has been well re- 
ceived in all parts of the United Kingdom, and that, reckoning the 
Edinburgh and London editions, the impression already reaches 
28,000 copies, 18,000 of which are circulated in Seotland. The 
third number of this Historical Newspaper will appear on Thurs- 
day next, the 3d of January, and will continue to be issued on the 
Ist, 2d, or 3d day of every succeeding month, at the same low price 
as the present work. 
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THE DOMESTIC MAN. 
NorTHING can be more obvious to remark, than that 
some people bear less of the characteristics of their own 


than of the opposite sex. We meet every day in life | 
with clever, masculine, roughish characters in female | 


attire, who perhaps do no grace whatever to their own 
sex, but yet, as every body conspires to say of them, 
“ would make most excellent men.”? On the other 
hand, we as often find a quiet tame kind of man, who 
has all the features of the old wife about him, even in 
his one-and-twentieth year, and who, vacillating as it 
were between the two sexes, is despised by his fellow 
men, and hardly received with favour by the women, 
with whom he is so constantly seeking to consort, 
end whose manners he seems so anxious to imitate. 

An individual of the latter kind is distinguished in 
his earliest petticoats—even before he has well left 
the nursery. He is then a poor, peepy wretch, with 
blear eyes, and one everlasting dingy night-cap, con- 
stantly sitting by the fire, to the great annoyance of 

the nurse, who frequently declares him to be more of 
an infunt than even his younger brother the baby. 
As he grows up, instead of falling into the ranks of 
other boys, and coming home occasionally with his 
garments rent from top to bottom, or two of his fore- 
teeth borne by his side on the boards of his book, or 
any other jolly mischance, such as boys are so perpe- 
wually failing into, he still clings to the fire-side, where 
he does a thousand little good offices for the culinary 
deities, by whom, nevertheless, he is far less kindly 
treated than the rudest of hisbrethren. Heis even per- 
aaps caught some day playing at the pall-all with the 
girls, or perhaps snug in one of the remotest corners 
of their channel-stone houses, and trying with all his 
pains to make up a flower-plot for them with the 
heads of decapitated cowslips. He is then, if a Scot- 
tish boy, fairly in for the nickname of “ the lassie,” 
than which nothing could well be more intolerable to 
‘most boys, though in his case it is submitted to with 
a helpless and dawdling resignation. As years ad- 
vance, he becomes a careful copyer of all kinds of use- 
ful family receipts from old books and newspapers. In 
a common-place book which he keeps, the first entry 
iz, “a way to make good ink,”’ then “‘ another way to 
make ink,” and then a way ‘to make red ink”— 
though, be it remarked, he has no earthly prospect of 
ever acting upon these receipts. He has also a box, 
secured by a small padlock, wherein he has gathered 
thousands of little odd articles, which he barters with 
less adroit, though perhaps more robusticompanions, 
for things of greater value ; sometimes adding to his 
stock by exchanging three rides of his father’s horse 
to the water for a pen-knife, or giving a trifling toy 
for some solidly useful article, to which its possessor 
had become indifferent, but always taking care that 
the thing got shall be a degree better than the thing 
given. 

‘When individuals of this kind reach their twenty- 
second or twenty-third year, it is clearly perceived 
that they are to become Domestic Men. Some pro- 
phesy that their wives will have an easy time of it 
with them, so attentive are they, and so thoroughly 
versed in all the most approved rules of conducting an 
establishment: others maintain that their spouses 
will be rendered miserable, for, let them be ever so 
careful, there will be no possibility of satisfying the 

“expectations of persons so finical. But on one thing 
all are agreed, namely, that there is‘no chance of their 
“zontinuing long bachelors. 
Well; married they certainly are, sooner than most 
other young fellows ; for their accurate and sedulous 
“habits fit them to be good men of business, and they 
“speedily obtain a settlement in life. Now it is that 


, 


their darling occupations may be properly said to | high, that the few passengers cannot discern more than 


commence, and their qualifications to be most strik- 
ingly and usefully developed. Their pleasure lies in 
home, and they set in good earnest about making it 


delightful. They draw around them, with incredible , 
pains, comforts and conveniences of every kind, and | 


their ingenuity is exerted in a thousand ways to ac- 
complish objects which to most people would appear 
trifling in the extreme, but which are to them of the 
highest importance. Abroad, our heroes are a good 
deal laughed at for what are called their fiddle-fad- 
dling propensities. They employ as much pains to 
demonstrate to you the propriety and possibility of 
saving twopence in some matter of household ex- 
pense once a-year, as another would do to elucidate 
and enforce a scheme of retrenchment which was to 
lessen the burdens of the nation by as many millions. 
They grudge no part of the price of an article except 
the halfpenny which goes to complete the sum; but 
they grudge it grievously; and what other people pay 
a shilling for, it is the study and business of their 
lives to procure equally good for elevenpence half- 
penny. Infinite is the labour they bestow to carry 
their point; and as they are indefatigable, so they 
are in the end generally successful. This habit of 
being solicitous about trifles lowers them, as has 
been said, not a little in the estimation of many. 
But it is surprising what an impression is produced 
upon one who has made them the subject of ridi- 
cule, if he pay a visit to the house of a Domestic 
Man, and become a witness of the effects of a judi- 
cious economy. He is compelled to acknowledge the 
superior tact of his friend, when he observes the re- 
gularity of his household arrangements: there is no- 
thing wanting, and nothing where it should not be; 
every thing is good of its kind, and adjusted with the 
nicest skill. Every article around him has its history. 
Not one of them but was procured by the interven- 
tion of a number of trusty agents, and by a series of 
skilful negociations. He is not one of those witless 
persons, who, when a thing can no longer be wanted, 
have no other resource but to go straight into the mar- 
ket and buy it; he sees a long way before him, by 
which means he has time not only to look about and 
make a choice, but to be cautious in closing a bargain, 
and to obtain the best terms by appearing not to care 
whether he get the goods or not, Then he has nume- 
rous friends, through whose interest with tradesmen 
he procures things both better and cheaper than custo- 
mary. Thus his cellar is stocked, not by a general or- 
der to a spirit merchant: but he knows a person who 
has a near relation connected with a brewery, and 
through this medium he is supplied with superior 
porter and ales; he has a fifth, sixth, or seventh cou- 
sin, who, in a voyage to the Low Countries, contracted 
a friendship with a Dutch captain—so he is secure of 
the best Hollands ; he possesses channels of commu- 
nication even with the Highland smugglers, and would 
scorn to offer a guest any thing but the genuine peat- 
reek. Every thing comes to him from authentic 
sources in the same manner, and the secret history of 
all his various transactions furnishes him with never- 
failing subjects of conversation. [t is in this sphere 
that the owner feels the triumph of his genius, and he 
sets himself down in the midst of the comforts he has 
accumulated—a happy man : 

We shall only specify one particular in which the ta- 
lents of the Domestic Man shine pre-eminent. Reader, 
were you ever in Edinburgh after a fall of snow which 
had continued for three days without intermission ? 
Bands of labourers issue forth, armed-with shovels, to 
clear the pavements, in doing which thev throw up an 
entrenchment of snow on each side of the street, so 


the hats of those on the opposite footpath. The voice 
of the fishwives is silent, and not a cart attempts a 
passage through the streets. A physician’s carriage 
may be observed here and there dragged slowly along 
by four horses, and a hackney coach making its way 
still more slowly, the additional horses yoked with 
traces manifestly got up for the occasion, being formed 
of ropes, not of the freshest kind. All intercourse and 
business seems to be at a stand for the time, and the 
only thing people can do is to remain at home, and 
read in the newspapers accounts of roads blocked up 
in every direction, and of valorous mail-coach guards, 
who, when their vehicles could be taken no farther, 
abandoned them, and, through paths knee-deep with 
snow, and with the drift coming absolutely in shovel. 
fuls into their faces, carried the bags in safety to the 
next post-town. In this period of desolation, the price _ 
of coals mounts rapidly. This is a matter which comes ~ 
home to the toes and fingers of every man, and the 
panic is consequently great and universal. As is usual 
in times of alarm, exaggeration flies abroad, and repre-. 
sents the case in its worst colours. Reports are pro- 
pagated that there is not a ton in Store, either at the 
canal or railway depét. On every side are echoed 
expressions of dismay and of astonishment that the 
dealers should have been so exceedingly improvident ; 
and then, again, people check themseives by the reflec- 
tion, that even although plenty of coals could be bought 
at the accustomed stations, there is no possibility of 
getting them conveyed home. Many an anxious and 
unwonted countenance is intruded, by way of commit- . 
tee of inquiry, into the gloomy regions of the coal-hole; 
and the cave of Trophonius had no such effect in 
lengthening the features of those who visited it, as is 
produced by the investigation of these empty, and, 
therefore, dismal recesses. Numbers of gentlemen, 
corpulent and otherwise, return with the appalling 
intelligence to their families, and abandon themselves 
to despair by the side of their expiring parlour fires: 
the wintry wind whistling a dreary chorus to their 
lamentations. In the midst of this universal conster- 
nation, the Domestic Man remains undismayed. Ha- 
rassed by no anticipations of uncooked victuals, and 
of fingers blue with cold, he lifts his poker, smashes 
a large piece of coal in the grate, and plants himself 
for business or relaxation in front of a fire that bids 
frost and the fear of it avaunt. His winter stock of 
fuel was laid in long before, of the best kind, and at 
a reasonable rate; and he has now the satisfaction of 
lending a small quantity to boil the pot of Mr Tem- 
porary, who, when he saw the carts unloading their 
culmy stores at the door of his provident neighbour, 
thought he had made a hit in twitting him, that 
“surely he meant to roast an election dinner in his 
house.” 


TALE OF A VICTIM. 
“ THERE is no such thing as standing still in human 
life: the wheel of fortune is continually revolving; and 
we must either rise with it or fall ” . 

“Very true,” said my friend, as he emptied his 
glass, and turned a little more round to me; “T will 
give you a casein point, of which I happened to know 
myself. 

“ Some years ago—say fifteen or eighteen—as I was 
returning from London by the mail-coach, I made halt 
for a night at one of the York inns. The room into 
which I was ushered was full of bagmen and travellers 
of various cuts and kinds, and from the confused Babel 
of sound I could occasionally hear a detached sentence 
on politics—on the theatres—on agriculture—on the 
late rainy weather—the price of stocks—soft goods— 
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and the petitions of the Roman Catholics. A knot 
in one corner were discussing supper ; others, loung- 
ing beside the hearth, toasted their toes ; while a third, 
and more numerous party, half concealed amid puffy 
exhalations, washed down the flavour of their Havan- 
nahs with steaming savoury rum-punch. Being some; 
what fatigued, and the assemblage not exactly quite 
to my taste, I tossed off a sneaker, and rang for Boots ; 
that indispensable actor-of all drudgery work at your 
public establishments for board and lodging. : 
“In bustled a tall, thin, squalid, miserable-looking 
creature, his curly black hair, seemingly long unkempt, 
hanging about his ears ‘in most admired disorder.’ 
His dress corresponded with his looks ; his jacket and 
waistcoat were of dark fustian, and his trousers, 
shabby and shrivelled, bore some traces of having been 
originally nankeen. Around his neck was twisted a 
blue cotton handkerchief, and the little of his linen 
seen, was not only ragged, but dirty. In one hand he 
carried a boot-jack, and in the other a pair of slippers, 
while from under his arm depended a dingy towel, 
perhaps as a badge of office. I could not help think- 
ing, as he crossed the room at my summons, ‘here is 
a most lugubrious specimen of mortality ; one of those 
night-hawks of society, whom it would scarcely be 
comfortable to meet with, unarmed, ona solitary road, 
towards the twilight.’ ; 
«With down-looking face, the fellow made a hur- 
ried approach to me, as if he had the feeling of his task 
being a disagreeable one, and the soonér got over the 
better. As he laid the slippers on the carpet, placed 
the boot-jack at my foot, and was stooping his shoulder 
as a fulcrum for assistance in my operations, I caught 
a distinct glimpse of his faded features. 
be mistaken. ‘Good Heavens!’ said I to myself, half 
aloud, ‘can it possibly be Harry Melville !” . 
“ After the poor creature had shuffled out of the 
room in an agitation which did not wholly escape the 
remark, and provoke the idle laugh of some of the 
loungers, I hastily rang the bell, and was shown to 
my sleeping-room by the waiter, whom I requested 
to bid the person come up who had brought me my 
slippers. 
“J was allowed to pace about for some time in a 
perplexed and downcast mood, haunted by many a 
recollection of departed pleasures—by many delight- 


ful associations of other years, which contrasted them-_ 


selves with present dejection, when at length I heard 
a step timidly approaching the-door, and a slight tap 
was given. l opened it eagerly, and there stood before 
me the same doleful apparition. I took hold of the 
poor fellow’s hand, and led ‘him to a chair; but no 
sooner was he seated, and the door shut upon us, than 
he put his hands over his face, and burst into a flood 
of tears.. When he had become a little more tranquil, 
1 soothed him in the best way I could, and ventured 
to open my mind to him. 

“¢Oh ! let me alone—let me alone,’ he said, ‘sob- 
bing bittérly.. ‘I have deserved my fate. My own 
imprudence, more than misfortune, has reduced me to 

. the state you see. Benot sorry for me; I am beneath 
your regard. I have deserved it all.’ 

“ Having consoled him in the best manner I could, 
‘he voluntarily gave me the particulars of his history, 
which, as far as memory serves me, were nearly to the 
following effect :— 

“ Shortly after having been taken into the counting- 
house of his father—at that time a considerable West 
India merchant—he had married, contrary to the will 
of his friends, in the hope that the affections of a pa- 
rent could not long remain estranged to an only son, 
even though conscious that that son had injured him. 
Perhaps in this his calculations were not altogether 
wrong; but at this point foreknowledge failed, and 
unforeseen circumstances blasted his prospects. The 
affairs of old Mr Melville were shortly after thrown 
into disorder by unsuccessful speculations; and mat- 
ters at length grew so bad as to involve bankruptcy 
and ruin, The old man was received into the coun- 
try residence of a relation; but, brought up in habits 
of activity and business, his mind could not withstand 
the dread reverse; and, after a few listless months, 
one shock of palsy following another, hurried him off 
to a not unwelcome grave. 


“¢ The penniless and imprudent Henry soon found 
that he had wedded not only himself, but another, to 
misery, as the dark night of ruin closed around them. 
They were both young, and capable of exertion, but, 
living on the faith of future prospects, and a speedy 
reconcilement, they had contracted debts, from which 
they saw no possible way of .extricating themselves. 
Matters grew worse and worse, and at length the poor 
fellow was afraid to leave his home from fear of bailiffs. 

“ At length he fell. into tHeir hands, and was 
dragged to jail; and, on the news being incautiously 
carried to his young wife, she was seized with con- 
vulsions, and perished in giving birth to a child, not 
unfortunately dead. The heart of the miserable man 
was rent asunder on learning his domestic calamities. 
Scorned and despised, friendless and unpitied, he be- 
held from the iron-bound windows of his prison the 
coffin that contained the remains of his wife and 
child, carried through the streets by strangers to the 
Place of interment, while, yearning with the feelings 
of the husband and father, he was deniéd the mourn- 
ful solace of shedding a tear into their grave. 

“¢ Condemned to the social contamination of the base 
and vile, he endured the wretchedness and the dis- 


grace of confinement for two months, when he was | 


I could not: 


set at liberty by the benefit of the act which so pro- 
vides, on making oath of surrendering up every thing. 
| Into the world, therefore, was he cast forth, branded 
and stigmatized, destitute, and beggared in every thing 
but the generous pride which withheld him from so- 
liciting charity. Bred to no profession, he knew not 
whereunto to turn his hand ; and misery pressed so 
hardly upon him, that unhallowed thoughts of suicide 
began to suggest themselves to his troubled mind. 
From town to town he wandered, soliciting the situa- 
tion of clerk in any counting-house; but, alas ! he had 
no references to make as to character, no certificates 
of former engagements faithfully fulfilled. For days 
and days together, he had not even a morsel of bread 
to satisfy the pangs of hunger. To add to his wretch- 
edness, his clothes had become so shabby, from expo- 
sure to wind, and rain, and sunshine, that he was 
ashamed to be seen in public, or during daylight— 
so lay about the fields and wastes till sunset, when 
he ventured nearer to human dwellings. 

“ To have offered himself for any situation in such 
a squalid condition, would have been certain exposure 
to contumely, refusal, and suspicion ; and at length 
the lingering rays of pride, which had hitherto sus- 
tained him, sank amid the darkness of his destiny. 

“ Necessity is a stern teacher. Even the face of 
man, which he had sought to shun in his misfortunes, 
became to him at length a sufferance necessary to be 
borne; so, as he was at first thrust from, so was he 
at length drawn back to the dominion of society. From 
the moorland wastes, where he could pick up a few wild 
berries, and from the sea-shore, which afforded some 


“ Poor fellow ! did you ever hear what became of 
him afterwards?” ¢~ 

“Yes I did, and a miserable end he had, though 
redeemed by the spirit of humanity which prompted 
it. He was killed in rescuing a child which had fallen 
before the wheels of a stage-coach, and the grateful 
parents not only gave him a decent funeral, but erect- 
ed a simple tablet over him, recording his fate, and 
their gratitude. 

“Tt is dreadful to think on the abyss into which a 
single erring step from the paths of prudence may 
precipitate us,” said I. 

“ Yes,” answered my friend; “‘ and thereare a thou- 
sand ways of going astray ; while 1 defy you to go 
right, save by one.’’* 


LITERARY HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


To continue our literary account of the books of the 
Old Testament, we proceed to notice that the Third, 
or, according to the Hebrews, the First Book of Kings, 
begins with a relation of the manner in which Solo- 
mon came to the throne, and contains the whole of 
his reign.. After that, an account follows of the di- 
vision of the kingdom, and the history of four kings 
of Judah and eight kings of Israel. All these reigns, 
including that of Solomon, which occupies the first 
forty years, comprise the space of 126 years. 

The Fourth of these books contains the history of 
sixteen kings of Judah, and twelve kings of Israel. 
{t likewise gives account of the prophets who lived 
during this time. It is quite uncertain who were the 
writers of the two last-mentioned books. They are 
by some attributed to Jeremiah or Ezra, but no very 
convincing proofs have been adduced in support of 
this opinion. It is evident, indeed, that these books 
form a varied collection of several particular histories. 

The name of Paralipomena, which, in Greek, sig- 
nifies the history of things omitted, is given to the two 
books which follow those of The Kings. These form, 
in fact, a supplement, containing what had been omit- 
ted in the Pentateuch, and the books of Joshua, 
Judges, and Kings, or rather they contain a fuller de- 
scription of some things which had been therein only 
briefly related. Some give them the name of Chro- 
nicles, because they are very exact in mentioning the 
time when every transaction happened. We divide 
them into two books, as do also the Jews, who call 
them Dibere Hayamim, that is, an Historical Journal, 
the matters of which they treat having been taken from 
the journals of the kings. In the original language, 
however, the word days often signifies the year, and, in 
this sense, we may understand the term to signify 
properly Annals. The generally received opinion is, 
that Ezra was the writer of these. In the First book, 
he begins with a succinct historical abridgement, from 
the creation of Adam to the return of the Jews from 
their captivity; and then he resumes the history of 
David, and carries it on to the consecration of Solo- 
mon, that is, down to the year before Christ 1015. 
The history contained in the Second Book reaches 
down to the year before Christ 536, when, upon the 
expiration of the seventy years of the captivity, Cyrus 
gave the Jews leave to return to their own country. 

Ezra wrote the history of the return of the Jews 
from the ¢aptivity of Babylon inte Judea. It is the 
history of about 82 years, from the year of the world 
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3468, when Cyrus became master of the eastern em- 
pire, by the death of his father Cambyses in Persia, 
and his father-in-law Cyaxares in Media, to the year 
3550, which was the twentieth year of the reign of 
Artaxerxes, surnamed Longimanus. This book bears 
the name of Ezra, who was the writer of it. 

The next book is a continuation of that of Ezra, 
and, therefore, it is by some called The Second Book 
of Ezra. It was Nehemiah, however, whose name it 
also bears, who wrote it, as is said, by the advice’ of 
Ezra. It contains the account of the re-establishment 
of Jerusalem, and of the Temple, and the worship of 
God. It is the history of about 31 years; that is to 
say, from the twentieth year of the reign of Ar- 
taxerxes Longimanus, to the reign of Darius Nothus, 
his son, which began in the year of the world 3581. 

After this general history of the Jews, follow two 
histories of particular persons, viz. Esther and Job. 
The first contains the account of a miraculous deli- 
verance of the Jews, which was accomplished by 
means of the heroine named Esther. The Scripture 
says it happened under the reign of Ahasuerus, King 
of Persia; but as there have been several Persian 
kings of that name, it is not exactly known in which 
reign itis to be dated. Dr Lightfoot thinks it was 
that Artaxerxes who hindered the building of the Tem- 
ple, and who, in the Book of Ezra, is called also Aha- 
suerus, after his great-grandfather the King of the 
Medes. 

The history of Job, which is next in order, is not 
only a narration of his actions, but contains also the 
entire discourses which this pious man had with his 
wife and his friends, and is, indeed, one of the most 
eloquent books in the Holy Scriptures. It is gene- 
rally conjectured that Moses was the writer or com- 
piler of this book ; but this is very uncertain. 

Next to the Historical books of Scripture, follow 
those of amoral] nature. The first of these is the Bock 
of Psalms, which are likewise, in some measure, his-~ 
torical ; for they recite the miracles which Ged had 
wrought, and contain, as it were, an abridgement of 
all that had been done for the Israelites, and that had 
happened to them. The Hebrews call them “ The 
Book of Praises,’ by which they mean, of the praises 
of God. The word Psalm is Greek, and properly sig- 
nifies the sound of a stringed instrument of music. 
The Hebrews sung the Psalms with different instru- 
ments. We make but one book of them all, but the 
Hebrews divide them into five parts, which all end 
with the words Amen, Amen. '‘Thovgh the Psalms 
bear the name of David, yet they were not all com- 
posed by him; some of them are more ancient, and 
others are of a later date than his time ; some of them 
being ascribed to Moses, Samuel, and Ezra. Speak- 
ing of the dedication of the Second Temple, Prideaux 
says, “In this dedication, the 146th, the 147th, and 
the 148th Psalms, seem to have been sung : for, in the 
Septuagint versions, they are styled The Psalms of 
Haggai and Zechariah, as if they had been composed 
by them for this occasion; and this, no doubt, was 
from some ancient tradition: but, in the original He- 
brew, these Psalms have no such title prefixed to 
them, neither have they any other to contradict it.” 
It is not probable, however, that all those whose names 
they bear were the true authors of them; it is’ more 
likely that these are only the names of those to whom: 
they were first given to sing. 

After the Psalms are The Proverbs, which are a~ 
collection of moral sentences, of which Solomon was 
the writer. - This name is given them by the Greeks, 
but the Hebrews call them Mis/le, that is, Parables, or 
Comparisons; and the word may also signify Sen- 
tences, or Maxims. It is a collection of divine pre- 
cepts, proper for every age, and every condition of life. 

The book which follows is also a Morai one, and 
was likewise composed by Solomon. The Greeks call 
it Ecclesiastes, which answers to the name of Koheleth, 
which it bears in the Hebrew. Both these words sig- 
nify, in our language, a Preacher, or one who speaks 
in an assembly. In this book is given an admirable 
picture of the vanity of the world. 

Among the Moral books is also reckoned The Song 
of Songs; that is to say, ‘according to the Hebrew 
manner of speaking, a most excellent song. This book 
has nothing of morality in it, and, therefore, it is 
thought the only reason of its being placed here is, 
because it was a third work of Solomon; for there is 
not one moral or religious maxim in it, andthe name 
of God is not so much as mentioned in it, except once 
in the original Hebrew, where it is used adjectively. 
It is an Epithalamium, or nuptial song, wherein, by 
the expressions of love between a bridegroom and his 
bride, are set forth, and illustrated, the mutual affec- 


‘tions that pass between God and a distinguished rem- 


nant of mankind. It is a sort of dramatic poem, or 
pastoral; the bride and bridegroom, for the more 
lively representation of humility and innocence, are 
brought in as a shepherd and shepherdess. We learn 
from St Jerome, that the Jews were not permitted to 
read this song, or the chapters at the beginning of 
the Book of Genesis, till they were thirty years old. 
In regard to the Prophets, it may be observed, that 

all the Old Testament is considered to be in substance 
one continued prophecy of the coming of Jesus Christ ;° 
so that all the books of which it consists are under- 
stood to be in some sense Prophetical. But this name 
is more especially given to those books which were 
written; by persons who had a clearer knowledge of 
futurity, who forewarned both kings and people of 
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what would happen to them, and who, at the same 
time, pointed out what the Messiah was to do, whom 
they who are acknowledged to have been Prophets 
had always in view; and this is what ought most 
especially to be taken notice of in their writings. 

The Prophecies bear the names of those to whom 
they belong. Some learned men are of opinion that 
the Prophets made abridgements of the discourses which 
they had written, and iixed them up at the gates of 
the Temple, that all the people might read them; and 
that after this the ministers of the Temple might take 
them away, and place them among the archives, which 
is the reason why we have not the Prophecies in the 
order in which they were written. But the inter- 
preters of Scripture have long since laboured to restore 
that order, according to the course of their history. 

The works of the Prophets are divided into two 
parts, the first of which contains The Greater, and 
the second, The Lesser Prophets. This distinction, 
of course, does not apply at all to the persons of the 
Prophets, but only to the bulk of their works. The 
Greater Prophets are Isaiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and Je- 
remiah. The Lamentations of Jeremiah make a se- 
parate book by themselves, containing that prophet’s 
descriptions of the destruction of the city of Jerusalem, 
and of the captivity of the people. The Lesser Pro- 
phets are Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, 
Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, 
and Malachi. They were formerly contained in one 
single volume, which the Hebrews call Thereaser, 
which means Twelve, or The Book of the Twelve. 

The dates of many of the prophecies are uncertain, 
but the earliest of them was in the days of Uzziah, 
King of Judah, and Jeroboam the Second, his con- 
temporary, King of Israel, about 200 years before the 
captivity, and not long after Joash had slain Zecha- 
riah, the son of Jehoiada, in the court of the Temple. 
Hosea was the first of the writing Prophets, and Joel, 
Amos, and Obadiah, published their prophecies about 
the same time. 

Isaiah began his remarkable prophecies a short time 
afterwards, but his book is placed first, because it is the 
largest of them all, and is more explicit relative to the 
advent of Christ than any of the others. The language 
of this eminent writer is exceedingly sublime and af- 
fecting ; so much so, that it has never been equalled 
by any profane poet either in ancient or modern times. 
It is impossible to read some of the chapters without 
being struck hy the force of the prophetic allusions to 
the character and sufferings of the Messiah ; and in 
consequence of these prevailing characteristics, the au- 
thor is ordinarily styled the Evangelical Prophet, and, 
by some of the ancients, a Fifth Evangelist. The 
Jews say that the spirit of prophecy continued forty 
years during the second Temple; and Malachi they 
call the Seal of Prophecy, because in him the succes- 
sion or series of prophets broke off, and came to a 
period. The book of Malachi, therefore, appropriately 
closes the sacred record of the Old Testament. 


ELEMENTS OF HEALTH. 
TEMPERATURE. 


Ir we refer to the bills of mortality, we shall find a 
very startling, and, at the same time, a very striking 
fact, respecting the number of unfortunate individuals 

who annually fall victims to consumption of the lungs ; 
~ in consequence of which, it has been denominated, by 
many of the continental authors, as the English ma- 
lady. The late Dr Young stated, that it destroyed no 
less than a fourth part of the inhabitants of Europe, 
and Dr Mason Good was of opinion that this calcu- 
lation was not overcharged; and, to complete this 
enumeration, Dr Woolcombe asserted that no less 
than. 55,000 persons prematurely fall a sacrifice an- 
nually to the ravages of this disease in Great Britain 
alone. It might appear, at first sight, that we intend- 
ed a long dissertation on this frightful disease; this, 
however, is not the case, our object being to point out, 
that, in numerous instances, the origin of diseased 
lungs is from an ordinary cold, which affection fre- 
quently arises from a neglect in that due attention to 
clothing, which either the vicissitudes of climate, con- 
stitution, habit of body, and other circumstances, de- 
mand. The present essay will be devoted to a few 
observations on this important subject, particularly 
as connected with the due preservation of health in all 
classes of society. There is nothing more necessary, 
to the proper performance of the different functions, 
so as to conduce to a comfortable state of existence, 
than the uniform temperature of the body. Now, the 
Almighty has, in his infinite wisdom, blessed us with 
the powers of the. senses, by whose means we are en- 
abled to enjoy those objects of gratification, which our 
daily intercourse with the world constantly presents to 
our notice, and of pain, for our protection ; this has 
induced a state in the constitution, by which we find 
our feelings extremely sensible to either the excess 
or a deficiency of heat; so that we almost instinc- 
tively endeavour to procure shelter from the excess of 
heat or freezing cold. In the warmer seasons, we 
bathe our bodies, and enjoy the luxury of immersion 
in the limpid stream, in order to promote an agree- 
able coolness to the surface of our system; or, on the 
other hand, when the frigidity of frost and snow makes 
its appearance on the earth around us, then it is that 
we wrap our bodies in the warmest fleece, so as to pro- 
mote heat to the exterior of our frame, 


Our efforts in endeavouring to mitigate the dan- 


a means of outlet to the human frame. 
tions of the skin we have thus briefly described, are of 


feeling or touch. 


gerous consequences of heat and cold, would be but 
of little utility to us, had not the Deity furnished us 


with respiratory organs, in common with all the | 


higher classes of animals; the surface of our won- 
drous machine is endowed with the sensation of feel- 
ing. By these powers, the heat of the body is capable 
of being preserved under almost every variety of tem- 
perature to which the changeable atmosphere is liable; 
by which we mean, the skin, from its tendency to have 
the perspirable fluid increased from existing circum- 
stances, carries off the excess of heat; and the lungs, 
from their being able to decompose the atmospheric 
air, supply the loss that is occasioned by the former ; 
by this means the vital organs, and those of digestion 
and nutrition, are constantly preserved at a tempera- 
ture of about 98 degrees, under all circumstances. Be- 
sides the important share which the function of per- 


spiration has in regulating the heat of the body, it has 


another very important office to perform, in serving as 
The due func- 


such importance to health, that we must at all times, 


as a matter of course, direct our attention to the pro- 
per means of seeing them properly performed ; for it 
is consonant to the rules of common sense, that, if the 
fluids that ought to be thrown from the body, through 
the medium of the pores of the skin, are retained, they 
are liable to produce injurious effects. 
crementitious secretion of the skin, we wish the reader 
to bear in mind, that it is not the moisture or exhala- 
tion that is poured out in hot weather, or when the 
system is heated by exercise, but a matter which is 
too subtle for the sense of vision to take cognisance 
of, and which has been denominated by physiologists 
insensible perspiration; this is continually passing off 
the body, and, consequently, is the only true excretion 
of the skin. 
rect performance of this function, we find it to be to- 
tally suppressed in many fevers, of which it is almost 
the prevaling symptom, and, likewise, is frequent- 
ly their sole cause; and in many chronic cases, we 
ean trace no other origin. 
are prodigiously increased during hot weather and in 
tropical climates ; therefore, any occurrence that may 
tend towards their interruption or suppression is pro- 
portionably dangerous to the individual. 


By the ex- 


As a proof of the importance of the cor- 


The functions of the skin 


There is 
another office which the skin has to perform’; and 


this is, the absorption, or taking up, and conveying 
into the system, any substance which it may come in 
contact with, or be capable of absorbing. Besides, the 


skin is that portion of the body on which the nerves 
are distributed, and thus constitutes it the organ of 
It is likewise abundantly supplied 
with a series of glands, which secrete an oily matter, 
and thereby render it impervious to water: thus is 
secured the evaporation of what is termed the sen- 
sible perspiration. If this unctuous or oily substance 


is deficient, the skin would become reddened (if we 


may use the expression), and assume that unpleasant 
appearance which the hands of washerwomen, and 
others employed in similar operations, exhibit, in 
consequence of the solvent powers of the soap and 
alkali they use. The hair serves as so many capil- 
lary tubes, which conduct the perspirable fluid 
from the skin. The three powers or functions of the 
skin, viz. perspiration, absorption, and sensation or 
feeling, are so intimately blended and dependent 
upon each other, that the derangement of the one 
must more or less influence the others. Now, if, for 
example, a man be placed in or exposed to the bleak- 
ness of a frosty atmosphere, in a state of inactivity, or 
without sufficient exercise to excite a brisk circula- 
tion of the blood, and, at the same time, is destitute of 
the necessary clothing, his limbs will become stiff, 
and his skin completely insensible ; the vessels which 
created the perspirable fluid, together with the ab- 
sorbent vessels, partake of that torpor which has at- 
tacked the brain and nervous system (and particularly 
the nerves of feeling), in conjunction with that of the 
heart and arteries; and, what is more, they will not 
regain their proper functions and activity until their 
sensibility be completely restored. This is a well- 
known fact to those who have been in Davis’ Straits, 
the Greenland Seas, and the higher latitudes. The 
great danger which arises from suddenly attempting 
to restore sensibility to frozen parts, most persons 
are well acquainted with; therefore, if the warmth 
which is employed is not very gradually applied, the 
life or vitality of the parts is destroyed. These re- 
marks on the offices of the skin will point out at once 
the importance of a particular and constant attention 
to the important subject of clothing, more especially 
when we consider the fickleness and changeability of 
our climate. Common and almost daily experience 
must have convinced the generality of mankind of 
the capricious state of the weather in Great Britain, 
and the importance of guarding against the ill effects 
arising from it. This end is principally to be attained 
by the adoption of that species of dress which will af- 
ford a protection from the cold. And we must here en- 
deavour to impress upon the minds of parents, and 
those connected with the management of children, 
that a degree of cold which creates the sensation of 
shivering cannot be endured, even for the shortest 
period, without endangering the health of the indi- 
vidual; neither can the most robust constitution af- 
ford a resistance to the benumbing influence of a 
constant cold season, notwithstanding it may be so 
moderate as not to be productive of any immediate 
cause of complaint, or to compel the sufferer to seek 


| protection from it. The foundation of numberless 
| chronic diseases is oftentimes laid, in consequence of 
this degree of cold, and the most prominent are those 
of scrofula and consumption of the lungs. If we exa- 
mine the various classes of the community, we shall 
find that persons engaged in sedentary employments 
are constantly more or less exposed to the baneful ef- 
fects arising from this species of cold, particularly if 
the apartment in which they are employed is heated 
to a degree that subjects them, on their leaving it, to 
all the dangerous consequences of a sudden transition 
from heat tocold ; thus, as it were, passing immediately 
from the heat of summer to the frigid temperature of 
winter. In consequence of the inactivity of body to 
which these persons are.unfortunately more or less 
condemned, the system becomes weakened, and is ren- 
dered incapable of maintaining the necessary degree’ 
of comfort and warmth, without additional fire, cloth- 
ing, or artificial heat. Under painful circumstances 
like these, there should be a sufficient quantity ot 
clothing of a proper quality; and an apartment, at 
the same time, moderately warmed and well venti- 
lated, should be preferred, for the purpose of keeping 
up the requisite degree of warmth. In order to warm 
the atrnosphere of an apartment much above the ordi- 
nary temperature of the external air, the latter must 
be excluded ; and either by the circulation of hot wa- 
ter (which is the best and most uniform method), the 
circulation of steam, or by heated air from a furnace 
beneath the room, the atmosphere of the apartment 
thus becomes dry, and, by the two latter methods of 
warming, highly rarified, and particularly the last, by 
which the vital parts of the air become destroyed ; 
and if it is thus heated to any extent, dangerous con- 
sequences may ensue. All these circumstances, if 
well considered, will at once prove the great danger 
there is in passing from a heated place of this nature, 
to the cold, external; raw atmosphere. But if the 
person leaving a ‘Inoderately warm room be properly 
clothed, then the’ change is not felt, or at least not 
so severely, and any exercise that may be taken 
may be enjoyed and received with advantage to the 
fullest extent. Now, common experience at once 
points out that the most proper dress for this occasion 
is that of cloth, flannel, or some woollen substance, 
Very little benefit will be derived from wearing wool- 
len garments, unless a certain quantity be worn, and 
that so constructed as shall effectually keep out the 
cold, and prevent any tendency to shivering. Those 
persons who would wish to enjoy the advantages aris- 
ing from being clad in woollen, and which they are 
capable of deriving, should constantly wear it next 
the skin, for it is only on the surface of the body that 
its health-preserving power can be felt. In illustra- 
tion of this, we shall mention some of the advantages 
which are derivable from the employment of woollen 
clothes :—The extreme readiness with which the es+ 
cape of the perspirable fluid is allowed through :its 
texture; its great influence in the preservation of the 
sensation of warmth to the skin, under every possible 
variety of circumstances ; there is great difficulty in 
making it thoroughly wet; as a conductor of heat, 
it is extremely tardy, whilst its pliancy, softness, and 
lightness, render it extremely agreeable. With re- 
spect to the use of cloth made from cotton, although 
it differs but little from linen, yet it approaches nearer 
to the woollen texture, and, consequently, from that 
circumstance, must be esteemed, and be employed as 
the next best material of which articles of dress can 
be constructed. The next in point of excellence is 
silk, but which is very inferior to the preceding in 
every respect. If we examine the texture of linen, we 
shall find it to possess almost the contrary of every 
one of the properties which we have justly ascribed to 
that of woollen. The perspirable matter is easily re- 
tained in its substance, and becomes speedily imbued 
in it, thereby creating an unpleasant degree of cold 
to the surface of the body ; it is very readily saturated 
with moisture, and has another very great disadvan- 
tage, which is, that it conducts heat in too rapid a 
manner. In fact, we think we may justly condemn it 
as the worst of all the substances employed in dress ; 
for this simple reason, that it is the least qualified to 
answer the purposes generally intended by clothing. 
There are many prevailing errors existing, that might 
be easily remedied with great advantage to the general 
health; and this arises from the improper adaptation 
of clothes to the figure of the body, particularly in 
infants, children, and young females. The first great 
mistake generally arises from the absurd prejudices 
of nurses, who overload and bind their unfortunate 
charges with flannels, stays, swathing-bands, &c., 
thereby rendering the infant so chilly and tender, that 
it suffers from, and cannot bear the external air ; for 
common sense informs us that the clothes of children 
should, in all cases, be proportioned to the climate, 
and temperature of the atmosphere. If by accident 
the child is exposed to a refreshing breeze, the conse- 
quence oftentimes is, serious inflammatory affection 
of the eyes, lungs, or bowels; or if the child sur- 
vive the month, then the opposite extreme is generally 
resorted to, and thus disease is early engendered in 
their tender constitutions. Now, it must be born in 
mind, that a new-born infant, being naturally warmer 
than an adult, requires proportionably less clothing, 
which should be neatly, but so loosely put on, that the 
bowels may have room, and the limbs liberty, to act 
and exert themselves, that the circulation of the blond, 
through the swperficial vessels, may not be impeded, 
nor malformation or unnatural swellings be attributed 
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to partial compression. ‘The latter we consider as the 
principal cause of many deformities and distortions, 
more particularly among females, who suffer more in 
this respect than males. 

When boys escape the nurse’s hand, they are in 


general left to that of nature; but girls are, unfortu- | 


nately, doomed to be victims of fashion and prejudice, 
for, as they approach womanhood, they are again put 
into trammels, in the form of stays. The injurious 
consequences of this pressure are not directly obvious, 
but it is to be remembered that they are not the less 
certain on that account. The unfortunate girl twists 
and writhes her body almost into contortions, to avoid 
the pinching which, as a matter of course, must ne- 
cessarily attend the commencement of wearing stays 
tightly laced. The posture in which she finds ease is 
contrary to that ordained by nature, and one which 
she constantly maintains. until, at last, she cannot 
procure comfort in any other, even when the pressure 
is removed that primarily compelled her to assume it. 
It is in this way that those deformities arise which 
young and delicate females are mostly subjected to; 
but, unfortunately, its effects are not noticed, or they 
have not become suflicient to attract attention, until 
it is too late to admit the employment of a remedy : 
and many of our readers will bear in mind several 
cases of sudden death in young and beautiful females, 
in consequence of tight lacing, which the newspapers 
have recently recorded ; this, therefore, is a frightful 
effect produced by the employment of an injudicious 
article of dress; and those who eventually become 
mothers suffer more considerably from this cause than 
many persons may imagine. 


WILLIAM AND NANCY. 


*¢ Bleak was the morn when William left his Nancy, 
The fleeey snow frown’d on the whitened shore ; 
Cold as the fears that. chill’d her dreary fancy, 

While she her sailor from her bosom tore,” 
“T’ve lost one eye, and I’ve got.a timber toe,” 
sung old Joe Jennings, as he swivelled round on his 
wooden pin, whilst bustling through the comical Jack- 
in-the-box gate, at the east end of the naval asylum 
going into Greenwich Park— 

** © T’ve lost one eye, and I’ve got a timber toe.’” 
«‘ And where did you leave your eye, Joe?” ‘In 
the Gut of Giberalter.” “Well, Joe, you’ll never 
see double again. Come, let’s freshen the nip, my 
old boy, and spin us a tough yarn. ‘Tell the gemman 
about Nancy and her husband; my scuppers run 
over whenever I think of it.” ‘‘ Why, ay, he shall 
have it, and do you lend me a lift if I should break 
down, though 1 don’t much fear it. Why, d’y see, 
sir, Bill Neville was our messmate, and he rvsed to 
tell us a little of his history. And so, sir, he was 
brought up in a country village, and loved his wife 
when only a little girl; and he went to sea, thinking 
‘to: make his fortune for her sake. Well, he got to be 
master of a merchantman, and then they were mar- 
ried. Who can describe the pleasures of that moment 
when their hands were spliced at the altar, and he 
hailed her as hig own! But. he was obliged to sail 
again, ‘Oh!’ said Nancy, ‘should you never return, 
what shall I do? where shall I pass—where end my 
wretched days ?? His heart was too full to speak ; 
one hand clasped in hers, the other pointed to the 
broad expanse where the noon-day sun was shining 
in meridian splendour, It had a double meaning— 
Nancy felt it. Well, sir, eighteen months roll’d 
away, during which, in due time, Nancy brought into 
the world a dear pledge of affection—a lovely boy. 
But oh, the agony of the mother, as every day dragged 
on without intelligence from William! When she 
looked at. the sweet babe—was it indeed fatherless, 
and she a widow? You'll excuse my stopping, sir, 
but indeed I can’t help it; U’ve shed tears over it 
many a time. 

“ Well, sir, eighteen months was turned, when one 
morning Nancy arose to pour out her heart before her 
Maker, and weep over her sleeping child. The sun 
had just risen above the hills, when a noise in the 
little. garden which fronted the cottage alarmed her. 
She opened the casement, and, putting aside the wood- 
bine, beheld—delightful yet agonizing sight—her dear, 
her long-mourned William, handcuffed between two 
soldiers, while others, with their side-arms drawn, 
seemed fearful of losing their prey ! His face pale, 
and his emaciated body worn down with fatigue and 
sickness, his spirit seemed ready to quit its frail man- 
sion, and was only kept. to earth by union wath his 
wife. Nancy forgot all, and clasped him in her arms ; 
but the rattling of the irons pierced her soul. I do not 
mean to condemn the policy, sir; but ’tis a cruel prac- 
tice, that of pressing. Ah! I weil remember it— 
though I always served my king, God bless him ! 
Yet I’ve witnessed many an aching heart, and heard 
many a groan of agony. But to proceed: Willam 
was pressed ; Nancy hastened into the cottage, and, 
wrapping the sleeping babe in its blanket, she prepared 
to accompany them. Cannot you picture to yourself 
the first glance which the wretched parent cast upon 
his child ? Oh it was a sad sweet joy, that wrung the 
soul! I shall pass by their meeting, their dear delight, 
their bitter anguish. If you can feel, it is already en- 
graven on your heart. Suffice it to say, William had 
been shipwrecked on the African coast, and though he 
had lost the whole of his property, yet heaven had 
spared his life, and his the only one. Sickness came 
on him, and but for the humanity of a poor untutored 


negro, he might have breathed his last. She was 
black, she was a negro, but God searches the heart. 
He had procured, with much difficulty, a passage 
home. The ship arrived ; he set out, and walked many 
a weary mile, led on by love and cheered by hope, till 
the roof of his cottage appeared in viéw ; with hasty 
step he reached the wicket, when But I dare riot 
repeat thestory. I’ve told you already he was pressed. 
Well, he was drafted on board of us, and his dear 
Nancy permitted to be with him. The evening be- 
fore the action, she was sitting on the carriage of the 
bow gun, with her baby cradled in her arms, and 
William by her side; they were viewing, with admira- 
tion and delight, the beauteous scenery displayed by 
the sinking clouds in a thousand fantastic shapes, 
tinged with liquid gold streaming from the setting 
sun, and caressing the little innocent, while all the 
parent kindled in their hearts. But hark ! a hoarse 
voice is heard from the mast-head—all is hushed. 
‘Halloo!” said the captain. ‘A sail on the larboard 
bow, sir.’ ‘ What does she look like? ‘I can but 
just see her, sir, but she looms large.’ ‘Mr Banks,’ 
said the captain, ‘take your glass aloft, and see if you 
can make out what she is. Call the boatswain, turn 
the hands up, make sail.’ In amoment all was bustle ; 
the topmen were in their station, and every man em- 
ployed ; and in a few minutes every stitch of canvass 
was stretched upon the yards and booms. The officer 
that was sent aloft reported it a ship of the line, 
which looked like a foreigner. Every heart was now 
elate but Nancy’s—it might be an enemy! Oh, that 
thought was dreadful! And as William conducted 
her below, the tears chased each other down her pale 
face, and the heavy sigh burst from her gentle bosom. 
William mildly reproved her, and, again pointing to 
heaven, flew to his post. The stranger had hauled 
to the wind, fired a gun, and hoisted French colours. 
Up went ours with three cheers; and there’s seldom 
a moment of greater pride to a British tar than when 
he displays the ensign of his country in presence of 
the enemy. Three cheers resounded through the 
ship, and broadside upon broadside shook her groan- 
ing timbers. Where was Nancy ? William was first 
in every danger. ‘Three times we boarded the foe, but 
were repulsed. Dreadful grew the scene of blood and 
horror through the darkening shades of coming night. 
No one bore tidings of the fight to Nancy, none, save 
the poor sailor whose shattered limb came to suffer 
amputation, or the wounded wretch to be dressed, at 
which she assisted with fortitude. Two hours had 
passed in this awful suspense and heart-rending anx- 
iety, when a deep groan and piercing shriek from the 
lower deck convulsed her frame. She knew the voice, 
and, snatching the infant in her arms, rushed to the 
spot. Soon she found he object of her search: his 


manly form mangled and shattered; that face, once 


ruddy with the glow of health, now pale and con- 
vulsed; the bloud streaming from his side and 
breast! He saw her too. ‘Nancy!’ said he, and 
raising his feeble hand pointing to heaven—it fell— 
and William was no more!. Sinking on the lifeless 
body of her husband, Nancy fainted with the dear 
babe still in her arms; when, oh mysterious Provi- 
dence ! at that very moment—while senseless and in- 
animate—at that very moment a ball entered through 
the vessel’s side—it pierced her bosom! Need I tell 
the rest? They were pleasant and lovely in their 
lives, and in their death they were not divided.” * 


This pest story is founded on facts which actually occur- 
x ; i there is every reason to believe that the orphan is still 
alive. 


THE COALSTOUN PEAR. 


Onx of the most remarkable curiosities connected with 
ancient superstitious belief, now to be found in Scot- 
land, is what is commonly known by the name of the 
Coalstoun Pear—an object whose history has attracted 
no small degree of interest, though little is popularly 
known regarding it. One of the editors of the present 
publication thus notices it in the topographical work, 
entitled “‘ The Picture of Scotland.””—“ Within sight of 
the House of Lethington (in Haddingtonshire) stands 
the mansion-house of Coalstoun, the seat of the ancient 
family of Brown of Coalstoun, which is now repre- 
sented by Sir James Brown, Bart., while the estate 
has come by a series of heirs of line into the posses- 
sion of the present Countess of Dalhousie. This place 
is chiefly worthy of attention here, on account of a 
strange heir-loom, with which the welfare of the fa- 
mily was formerly supposed to be connected. One 
of the Barons of Coalstoun, about three hundred years 
ago, married Jean Hay, daughter of John, third Lord 
Yester, with whom he obtained a dowry, not consist- 
ing of such base materials as houses or land, but 
neither more nor less than.a pear. ‘Sure such a pear. 
was never seen,’ however, as this of Coalstoun, which 
a remote ancestor of the young lady, famed for his 
necromantic power, was supposed to have invested 
with some enchantment that rendered it perfectly in- 
valuable. Lord Yester, in giving away his daughter 
along with the pear, informed his son-in-law, that, 
good as the lass might be, her dowry was much 
better, because, while she could only have value im 
her own generation, the pear, so long as it was con- 


* From ‘* Greenwich Hospital, a Series of Naval Sketches, de- 
scriptive of the Life of a Man-of-War’s Man,” published by J. 
Robins & Co., London, and which may be recommended as 
among the best of this species ‘of works. The illustrations by 
Cruikshank are excellent. 


tinued in his family, would be attended with unfail- 
ing prosperity, and thus might eause the family to 
flourish to the end of time. Accordingly, the pear 
was preserved as a sacred palladium, both by the laird 
who first obtained it, and by all his descendants ; till 
one of their ladies, taking a longing for the forbidden 
fruit while pregnant, inflicted upon it a deadly bite; 
in consequence of which, it is said, several of the best 
farms on the estate very speedily came to the market. 
The pear is said to have become stone-hard imme- 
diately after the lady bit it; and in this condition, 
continues the popular story, it remains till this day, 
with the marks of Lady Brown’s teeth indelibly im- 
printed on it. Whether it be really thus fortified 
against all further attacks of the kind or not, it is 
certain that it is now disposed in some secure part of 
the house [or, as we have been lately informed, in a 
chest, the key of which is kept secure by the Karl of 
Dalhousie], so as to be out of all danger whatsoever. 
The Coalstoun Pear, without regard to the superstition 
attached to it, must be considered a very great curi- 
osity in its way, having, in all probability, existed five 
hundred years—a greater age than, perhaps, has ever 
been reached by any other such production of nature.” 


THE HAVANNAH SHARK. 


(This article has been contributed tothe Journal by the highly 
respectable military officer who bore a principal share in the ad- 
venture. It will be found, besides its interest in that character, to 
contain some facts worthy the attention of the naturalist. ] 
SuBsEQUENT to the disastrous attack on the Ameri- 
can lines before New Orleans, on the 8th of January 
1815, the army proceeded to Isle Dauphine, in the 
Gulf of Mexico, where the troops remained until 
peace was concluded between Great Britain and the 
United States. As the men had been for several 
months exposed to severe hardships and many priva- 
tions, the Heet was ordered, on its way home, to put 
into different ports, for the purpose of procuring 
fresh meat and vegetables. The ship I was on 
board of, with the regiment which I then com- 
manded, belonged to that part of the fleet which 
touched at the Havannah. The circumstance I am 
about to relate is the capture of an enormous shark, 
which created considerable interest at the time. On 
arriving at the Havannah, I obtained leave from the 
general officer commanding, to live on shore, for the 
purpose of seeing something of the island. I generally 
went on board every morning about 10 o’clock, to 
give the necessary orders for the regiment. Several 
of our men had died during the passage to Havannah, 
and were consigned to the deep in the harbour of that 
place. One morning when I was writing in the cabin, 
I heard a sudden running of the men upon deck to- 
wards the after part of the vessel, anda seryeant called 
to me from above to come on deck immediately. Not 
being exactly aware of what was going on, I drew my 
sabre, and ran on-deck without my cap. I was re- 
ceived with a good laugh by the officers present, and 
very soon was made aware of the object of the men’s 
curiosity. It was a sight I nevercan forget. One of 
our poor fellows had been thrown overboard in the 
morning, sewed up in his blanket, with a shot inside 
to sink him. By some accident, the sewing must 
have been loosened, and, consequently, the body 
floated ; and, just as I came on deck, two enormous 
sharks made a dash at the body, divided it in two, and 
disappeared with their spoil. A feeling of horror ran 
through every spectator. At that instant, a third 
shark showed himself close to our vessel. I called to 
the men to keep him alongside, by throwing him pieces 
of biscuit, at the same time desiring one of them to 
bring me a musket; on getting which, I fired at the 
animal, and the men shouted out that the ball had 
gone clean through him. He gave a flap with his 
tail, and went down, leaving the water slightly tinged 
with blood. At this moment, the black who beat the 
large drum came aft, and said to me, ‘‘ Major, if you 
give me leave, I kill him and eat him in five minutes.” 
I told him he should have five dollars for his pains if 
he kept his word. Heimmediately produced a shark- 
hook, baited it with a piece of pork, and, having 
fastened it to a strong line, threw it high into the air 
and let it fall with a splash intothe water. The effect 
was magical. Quick as lightning, two of the sharks 
were seen making towards the bait, and, in an instant, 
one of them swallowed it. ‘‘ Now is the time, grena- 
dier,” cried blackie; “clap on the rope-line, and give 
him plenty o’ play.” Away went the monster like a 
whale, but ows Othello’s “occupation was not gone,” and 
he commanded the grenadier, like an experienced gene- 
ral, until his enemy was lying spent and powerless on 
the surface of the water. A boat was now lowered, and 
the animal having been hauled alongside, a noose 
was made on a very thick rope, and he was swung 
into the air amidst the cheers of the whole fleet, every 
yard having been manned to witness our proceeding, 
The tail having been cut, the shark was laid on the 
deck, and blackie having selected a delicate piece from 
the shoulder, immediately proceeded to fulfil the latter 
part of his bargain, by broiling and eating it. The 
shark measured eleven feet in length, and seven feet 
across. The liver weighed seventy-three pounds. In 
the upper jaw were five rows of teeth, and in the un- 
der, six rows. I had the satisfaction to see that my 
aim had been good, as the mark of the ball was about 
two inches below the dorsal fin, and had gone “clean 
through,” as the men said. Notwithstanding this 
wound, the voracious creature had returned to the 
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charge within five minutes. The shark was a female, 
and had nineteen young ones in her belly when open- 
ed. They measured about eighteen inches each. 
During the time she was alongside, I (as well as two 
hundred others) had an opportunity of observing the 
young ones passing in and out of the mother’s mouth ; 
they seemed to take refuge there on the least appear- 
ance of danger. This fact, I believe, has been doubted 
by some naturalists. The jaw of this animal is now 
at Abbotsford, having been sent to the late lamented 
Sir Walter Scott, by the writer of this account. On 
the afternoon of the same day, after I had left the 
ship, the men caught another of the gang, rather 
longer than the first, and a bullock’s hide and horns 
were found inthe stomach. The horns were preserved 
by the surgeon of the regiment, and appeared, when 
taken out of the shark, to be quite soft and pulpy. 

To account for this rather singular part of the story, 
I ought to mention that the captain of the vessel had 
hung several bullock hides on the rigging of the ship, 
which, producing a bad smell, I ordered them to be 
thrown overboard on the morning of the day on which 
the two sharks were killed. 

But the most amusing part of the transaction was, 
that a complaint was made against me by the autho- 
rities of the place, for having destroyed two of the 
“ suardians of their harbour.” By this, I suppose, 
they meant, that these large sharks, playing about the 
mouth of the harbour, prevented a great fry of smaller 
ones from entering. They certainly were entitled to 
be considered in something like the light of “ Tritons 
among the minnows.” 


OLD AND NEW PICTURES. 


*< Yrs, my good fellow, there are tricks in all trades ; and 
in none, perhaps, more than that to which I myself be- 
long.” Such was the sententious remark of a London 
artist, in descanting one afternoon on the state of the 
fine arts in the metropolis. ‘I make no doubt of the 
éorrectness of your observation,” I replied; ‘but, as you 
know I am quite ignorant of these matters, you will pro- 
bably favour me with an insight into the legerdemain of 
your profession.” ‘‘Oh, nothing more easy,” said he; 
‘listen but for a few minutes, and I will tell you what 
once came under my own observation.” 

A few years since, a young artist came to London for 
improvement, and as he had exhibited what were de- 
nominated proofs of genius, great hopes were entertained 
of his acquiring wealth and fame. There came with him 
a countryman, whose name was George Cranely, and 
who, having all to hope for, and nothing to lose, was glad 
of the opportunity to travel under the artist’s protection ; 
and, being known to each other from childhood, George 
was on such terms of respectful intimacy as to appear 
neither the servant nor the companion of the artist. In 
one particular alone, there was something like equality : 
like Roderick Random and his humble companion Strap, 
they had each their fortunes to make ; and Cranely readily 
agreed to be useful to the artist in every way possible, 
while looking owt for himself, 

On the first floor of the house in which they lodged, 


' there resided a Mr Coppenjay, who was said to possess 


several fine pic.ures, which the artist naturally desired to 
see ; but, receiving no invitation, the pleasure was de- 
layed. George, not possessing the modesty that with- 
held the artist, without any invitation inspected all 
Coppenjay’s pictures, and frequently overhauled an illus- 
trated copy of Pilkington’s Dictionary of Painters, during 
the proprietor’s absence. George had also witnessed the 
taking off of old varnish, and the application of fresh, to 
some of the ** Old Masters ;” and as he was on the look- 
out, he was very attentive to these works of art. 


Shortly afterwards, the artist received a note, stating 
that Mr Coppenjay would be happy to submit for inspec- 
tion a picture he had recently purchased, and that he 
This was very agree- 
able to the artist, and the possessor of the pictures was 
requested to come when it suited himself. Accord- 
ingly, he came immediately, bringing his picture. He 
“seated himself, and, casting a look round the room, ex- 
plained the motive of the visit, spoke slightingly of the 
productions of modern painters, and enthusiastically of 
the ‘* Old Masters.” he artist was surprised at the 
yolubility with which his visitor ran over the names, the 
characteristics, and the styles of the Italian schools; he 
was also as well acquainted with the Flemish and Spanish 
masters. There did not appear any diffidence while ex- 
patiating on the sublime and terrible of Michael Angelo, 
the simple grandeur of Raphael, the taste of Guido, the 
grace of Parmegiano, the chaste colouring of Titian, the 
florid of Rubens, the truth of Vandyck, the nature of 
Murillo; indeed, Mr Coppenjay appeared to have a per- 
fect knowledge of drawing, colour, and effect, with all the 
peculiarities of mannerism : he was overpowering. The 
artist sat in silent astonishment and comparative igno- 
rance. What sppheaean,! thought he ; what investiga- 
tion ! what taste! and what judgment! How can these 
be acquired? A thousand ideas rushed on the artist’s 
mind: he feared to express one, lest he should commit 
‘himself. The desire to glean from this learned man’s 
harvest of information, in all humility, presented itself; 
while collections and galleries were referred to with 


astonishing accuracy. At length, the eulogist’s powers 
_ being exhausted, he produced the picture, which, during 


the oration, he had kept with the back towards the artist. 

“ There, sir,” said its owner; ‘look at that.” 

The artist’s eye, embracing the effect, the colouring, 
and the drawing, settled on two orthree particulars in 
succession, that gave him uneasiness, because he could 
discover no evidence of talent; he hesitated. ‘‘ Take 
time, sir; I admire the minuteness of your examination ; 
hasty decisions frequently require to be revised.” 

The artist continued to gaze in a kind of stupor; he 
thought nothing was so easy as to find fault, and he could 
ree nothing to excite approbation. What to dohe knew 
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not ; he wiped his face, and looked again. 
was the Adoration of the Shepherds, extremely dark in 
the shades, from age; the principal light on the Infant, 
and the white drapery on which it lay; the faces of the 
nearer shepherds in reflected light ; the heads of Joseph 
and an angel or two rather spatty—otherwise, in effect, 
tolerably good, and suited to the design. Thus far the 
artist ventured. Coppenjay smiled benignantly. ‘‘ Look 
into the picture, sir,” said he; ‘‘ beauties that develope 
themselves slowly are the delicate and estimable.” 

The young and inexperienced artist thought only of 
extricating himself from his unpleasant situation, till he 
was urged to give his opinion. . ‘* Well, sir,” said he, “1 
have examined the picture, but cannot find what I am 
led to think you have: perhaps it’arises from my incom- 
petency to judge of a picture so injured by time.” 

The exhibitor again smiled.‘ The character and the 
expression are obvious,” said he, ‘* A painting should 
have something of the ideal, depending on a happy se- 
lection of parts, originating in beautiful nature, and ju- 
diciously uniting with high art for the general effect. 
When thus choice and exceution are successfully dis- 
played, the result is excellence.” 

The artist heard, and reflected. He knew that he who 
prefers quiet should not struggle to render himself con- 
spicuous, and felt an inclination to decline saying more 
on the subject, since it is a degree of virtue to suspect 
our own judgments; but, on being urged, he ventured 
to say, he thought the expression rather extravagant, the 
light too scattered, and the effect deficient, in the placid 
solemnity suited to adoration. 

“‘Ha! ha! Isee,” said Coppenjay ; you are not well 
acquainted with the works of the Old Masters.” 

The artist bowed. ** Well, sir, continued he, ‘“ Ihave 
studied them ; the knowledge and judgment I possess 
direct me to declare that picture one of the happiest 
efforts of genius that ever quitted an easel. You do not 
think with me; but when you shall have travelled for, 
sought after, and have discovered what is great in art, 
your opinions respecting the Old Masters will undergo a 
revolution: for the present, I take my leave.” Then, as 
if recollecting himself, the picture-dealer said, ‘‘ I think 
we might be useful to each other. Il have scveral pic- 
tures that have sustained injuries of various kinds. Lining, 
cleaning, and varnishing, I do in my own peculiar mode ; 
but I frequently require the assistance of some one, to 
scumble down certain parts into keeping, assist the lights, 
and to harmonize with judgment.” 

“¢T,” replied the artist, ‘‘do not understand the mode 
of restoring the lost tints of a good picture, and I should 
not like to employ myself on a bad one.” 

‘Poh! sir,” interrupted his companion; “if a small 
part of original tint remain, could you not match it ? and, 
if not, could you not adapt one to_suit the general tone 
of the picture? Could you not catch the peculiarity of 
touch, or imitate the mannerism of any master with a 
little application? It might pay you well.” 

“* I could not do this,” said the artist, ‘‘ without much 
study, and I would rather follow nature, because there I 
should improve. By following the manner of any artist, 
I should ever be behind,” 

‘Good morning,” said Mr Coppenjay, as he retired 
with his picture. 

The example of knavery thus displayed was not lost on 
young Cranely. Next day his friend the artist found him 
scouring away on a small old picture on panel, and, by his 
side, a little trunk, in which were requisites for his new 
profession. There was spirits of wine to take off the old 
varnish ; pumice-stone and powder, to scrub off the 
oil where it had changed the surface; gold-size, to give 
a grain to crude masses; ultramarine, to scumble over 
skies and distances; yellow lake and burnt sienna, to 
scumble over foregrounds; liquorice-water and gall, to 
give the stain of antiquity, called a harmonizer; and 
others, the uses of which George had been clever enough 
to pick up. “* Why, George,” said the artist, “you are 
starting into perfection as a restorer!” ‘ Ay, Sir, you 
may laugh, but I shall do the trick. I shall keep mov- 
ing, and time will show,” replied George. 

A few years passed ; they had lost sight of each other, 
but, meeting by accident, George prevailed on the artist 
to accompany him home, that a proof of his correctness 
of view might be exhibited. The artist was astonished. 
He very clearly saw that George, by studying ‘the Old 
Masters” in a particular way, had realized more pounds 
than he himself, by great application, had obtained shil- 
lings. ‘‘ Now, my dear Cranely,” said the artist, ‘if I 
may be thus familiar with you, while I am gratified in 
seeing you successful in life, you must forgive my feeling 
contempt for the means.” ‘I know your opinions,” re- 
plied his more polished friend ; ‘‘ they may be correct, and 
Irespect them; my pursuits are to me valuable, and there- 
fore I adopt them.” ‘They are, my good fellow,” said 
the artist, ‘‘a series of deceptions ; fallacies which are 
listened to by the uninformed, who are duped; and be- 
lieved by the credulous, who are plundered.” George 
nodded, and the artist continued. ‘‘ That pictures of 
great merit have occasionally passed through the hands 
of dealers, is true ; for such, there could be no necessity 
to puff, nor difficulty in obtaining a purchaser. But the 
studios of Italy and of Holland furnish a constant supply 
of newly-made Old Masters, and oldly-made New Mas- 
ters, all mischievous in proportion to their means of ob- 
literating a knowledge of the great masters whose names 
they assume ; and they are injurious to the extent they 
occupy ; for their places might be filled by productions 
of the rising, or more elevated talent of our native coun- 
try. And who has contributed to a result so opposed to 
the dictates of common sense? Certainly not those pos- 
sessed of taste or judgment; but, sinee it has occurred 
amongst those said to be the most thinking people, the 
error will not be of long continuance.” George smiled ; 
the artist proceeded. ‘‘ A sadly damaged and miserably 
restored old canvass, sanctioned by the praises of a dealer, 
has often found a place in a noble collection, as a pro- 
duction of some great master who conferred an honour 
on the age in which he lived, but who would feel dis- 
graced by the thing as it appears in the present day. To 
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repaint the perished parts of an old picture, is not re- 
storing it, if restoration mean the producing of its original 
excellence, West is siid to have repaired some cele- 
brated old pictures, but this was the employ of kindred 
talent in cases where injury had occurred by accident, 
and eyery way justifiable. Were Raphael to revisit his 
painting-room, he could not restore one of his own pie- 
tures. If such reproductions could be accomplished, the 
magnificent works of the Grecian artists would not have 
been lost in the common decay of perishable matter. 
The Roman artists would gladly have preserved the 
pictures of Apelles, had it been practicable. It re- 
mained for the age in which picture-dealers should at- 
tain commanding influence, that such impossibility could 
be undertaken, and presumed to be accomplished.” 
George affected to smile; the artist continued. ‘The 
French have struggled hard in the work of preserya- 
tion; they have cleaned, lined, transferred from one 
basis to another, varnished, scumbled over masses on 
some p‘ctures, and repainted on the lights of others. 
It would be edifying to hear what the Old Masters would 
say, could they inspect these mangled remains.” Cranely 
laughed outright. ‘* Yet,” continued the artist, “the 
endeavour to preserve from destruction any work of 
art is praiseworthy, and, to a certain extent, may be 
adopted, by careful lining and judicious application of 
varnish. ‘* Nevertheless,” said Cranely, who began to 
feel uncomfortable under a lecture which, by insinuation, 
accused him of knavery, ‘pictures of the Italian school 
are often repaired, to the satisfaction of judges.” ‘* Ay,” 
said the artist, ‘‘ that means no more than that they have 
been repaired as well as could be expected; but that 
was not restoring those pictures. Restoration is impos- 
sible. Improper varnish has expedited the ruin of many 
a picture on panel, by cracking on its surface, which, 
opening in forms resembling a spider’s web, no longer 
protects the colour beneath. © This is very injurious, 
particularly in the shades where the colour is thin. Ex- 
posure on a damp or unsound wall hastens the decom- 
position of canvass—destruction frequently commences 
from behind. The air insinuates itself through a thou- 
sand minute apertures, staining their edges, till the 
painting appears like a piece of Mosaic workmanship. 
Effect of heat from the sun is slow in its progress, but 
it causes the varnish and colour to shrink from the ean- 
vass, giving an appearance of shagreen in different degrees 
of roughness and blackness. These are a few operations 
of that silent agent which is resolving all into dust; all 
we can do is to give them a little protracted oblivion, 
and with this we should be satisfied.” George shook his 
head. ‘‘ Why,” continued the artist, ‘facts are stub- 
born things ; and your experience must have taught 
you that to attempt more is to fail, to promise more. is 
to deceive: therefore, reform it altogether, and leave 
such disgraceful dealings to those who possess neither 
taste, truth, nor love of country.” The friend whom he 
thus lectured shrugged up his shoulders. ‘ Ay,” sai: 
he, ‘that is all very fine talking. You must excuse me 
remaining a dealer in old pictures a few years longer $ 
and then, if I can afford to have a conscience, I shall 
certainly revert to my original simplicity; but, pardon 
me for the present; the richer part of the English nation 
have a rage for the things which I manufacture. I need 
their money, and supply their wants; and what need 
there be any further philosophising on the subject ?” 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
LOTT Cany. 


In a former number of the Journal, we presented a 
sketch of the rise and prospects of the American Co- 
lonization Society, established for the purpose of co- 
lonizing the black population of the United States on 
the newly-founded colony of Liberia, on the coast of 
Africa. The comparative suecess which has attended 
this philanthropic, and—as regards the States—salu- 
tary project, has been, it seems, partly produced by 
the efforts of some of the civilized blacks themselves, 
who have, in various instances, warmly seconded the 
views of the society. It is very pleasing to find the 
descendants of native Africans—men born in slavery, 
with skins of the darkest hue, and whose moral cul- 
ture has been totally and wilfully neglected—oceasion- 
ally, by the efforts of that native genius which the 
Creator has not limited to any particular race of men, 
shining forth among their fellows, and in their con- 
duct setting an example even to their white and more 
favoured brethren. 


Inthe United States of America an instance occurred 
during last century of a coloured man shewing extra- 
ordinary mental abilities. His name was Richard 
Banneker, and he belonged to Maryland. He was 
altogether self-taught, and having directed his atten- 
tion to the study of astronomy, his calculations were 
so thorough and exact as to excite the approbation of 
such men as Pitt, Fox, Wilberforce, and other emi- 
nent men, and an almanack which he composed was 
produced in the House of Commons, as an argument 
in favour of the mental cultivation of coloured people, 
and of their liberation from their wretched thraldom. 


The object of the present sketch is, however, one 
of a still more interesting character, inasmuch as he 
was immediately connected with the scheme of colo- 
nizing the coast of Africa with persons of his own 
colour. This self-taught African genius was named 
Lott Cary. He was born a slave in Charles city 
county, about thirty miles below Richmond, Virgi- 
nia, on the estate of Mr William A. Christian. Ue 
was the only child of parents who were themselves 
slaves, but, it appears, of a pious turn of mind; and 
though he had no instruction from books, it may be 
supposed that the admonitions of his father end 
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mother may have laid the foundations of his future 
usefulness. In the year 1804, the young slave was 
sent to Richmond, and hired out by the year as a 
common labourer, at a warehouse in the place. While 
in this employment, he happened to hear a sermon, 
which implanted in his uncultivated mind a strong de- 
sire to be able to read, chiefly with a view of becom- 
ing acquainted with the nature of certain transactions 
recorded in the New Testament. Having, somehow, 
procured a copy of this work, he commenced learning 
his letters, by trying to read the chapter he had heard 
illustrated in the sermon ; and by dint of perseverance, 
and the kind assistance of young gentlemen who called 
at the warehouse, he was in a little time able to read, 
which gave him great satisfaction. This acquisition 
immediately created in him a desire to be able to 
write; an accomplishment he soon also mastered. 
He now became more useful to his employers, by be- 
ing able to check and superintend the shipping of to- 
bacco; and having, in the course of time, saved the 
sum of 850 dollars, or nearly L.170 sterling, he pur- 
chased his own freedom and that of two children, left 
him on the death of his first wife. ‘‘ Of the real va- 
lue of his services while in this employment (says the 
author of the American publication from whence 
these facts are extracted), it has been remarked, that 
no one but a dealer in tobacco can form an idea. 
Notwithstanding the hundreds of hogsheads which 
were committed to his charge, he could produce any 
one the moment it was called for; and the shipments 
were made with a promptness and correctness such 
as no person, white or coloured, has equalled in the 
same situation. The last year in which he remained 
in the warehouse, his salary was 800 dollars. For his 
ability in his work, he was highly esteemed and fre- 
quently rewarded by the merchant with a five dollar 
bank note. He was also allowed to sell, for his own 
benefit, many small parcels of damaged tobacco. It 
was by saving the little sums obtained in this way, 
with the aid of subscriptions by the merchants, to 
whose interests he had been attentive, that he was 
enabled to purchase the freedom of his family. When 
the colonists were fitted out for Africa, he was enabled 
to bear a considerable part of his own expenses. He 
also purchased a house and some land in Richmond. 
It is said, that while employed at the warehouse, he 
often devoted his leisure time to reading, and that a 
gentleman, on one occasion, taking up a book, which 
he had left for a few moments, found it to be ‘Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations.’ ” 

As early as the year 1815, this intelligent emanci- 
pated slave began to feel special interest in the cause 
of African missions, and contributed, probably, more 
than any other person, in giving origin and character 
to the African Missionary Society, established during 
that year in Richmond. His benevolence was practi- 
cal, and whenever and wherever good objects were 
to be effected, he was ready to lend his aid. Mr 
Cary was among the earliest emigrants to Africa. 
Here he saw before him a wide and interesting field, 
demanding various and powerful talents, and the most 
devoted piety. His intellectuai ability, firmness: of 
purpose, unbending integrity, correct judgment, and 
disinterested benevolence, soon placed him in a con- 
spicuous station, and gave him wide and commanding 
influence. Though naturally diffident and retiring, 
his worth was too evident to allow of his remaining 
in obscurity. The difficulties which were encounter- 
ed in founding a settlement at Cape Montserado were 
appalling, and it was proposed on one occasion that the 
emigrants should remove to Sierra Leone, whose cli- 
mate is of the most destructive character; but the re- 
solution of Lott Cary to remain was not shaken, and 
his decision had no small effect towards inducing 
others to imitate his example. In the event, they 
suffered severely. More than eight hundred natives 
attacked them in November 1822, but were repulsed ; 
and a few weeks later, a body of fifteen hundred at- 
tacked them again at day-break ; several of the colo- 
nists were killed and wounded; but with no more 
than thirty-seven effective men and boys, and the aid 
of a small piece of artillery, they again achieved a vic- 
tory over the natives. In these scenes, the intrepid 
Cary necessarily bore a conspicuous part. In one of 
his letters, he remarks, that, like the Jews in rebuild- 
ing their city, they had to toil with their arms beside 
them, and rest upon their arms every night; but he 
declared after this, in the most emphatic terms, that 
“there never had been an hour or a minute, no, not 
even when the balls were flying round his head, when 
he could wish himself back in America again.” 

The peculiar exposure of the early emigrants, the 
scantiness of their supplies, and the want of adequate 
medical attentions, subjected them to severe and com- 
plicated sufferings. To relieve, if possible, these suf- 
ferings, Mr Cary obtained all the information in his 
power concerning the diseases of the climate, and the 
proper remedies. He made liberal sacrifices of his 
property in behalf.of the poor and distressed, and 
‘devoted his time almost exclusively to the relief of the 
destitute, the sick, and the afflicted.. His services as 
a physician to the colony were invaluable, and were, 
for a long time, rendered without hope of reward. 
But amid his multiplied cares and efforts for the co- 
lony, he never.forgot or neglected to promote the joint 
cause of. civilization and christianity among the na- 
tives. 

In 1806, Mr Cary was elected vice-agent of the co- 
lony, and he discharged the duties of that important 


office till his death, which occurred in 1828, in the most 
melancholy manner. One evening, while he and se- 
veral others were engaged in making cartridges in the 
old agency house at Monrovia—the chief town in the 
settlement—in preparation to defend the rights of the 
colony against a slave-trader, a candle appears to have 


‘accidentally overturned, which caught some loose 


powder, and almost instantaneously reached the en- 
tire ammunition, producing an explosion which re- 
sulted in the death of eight persons.. Mr Cary sur- 
vived for two days.—Such was the unfortunate death 
of this active coloured apostle of civilization on the 
coast of Africa, where his memory will continue long 
to be cherished. The career which he pursued, and 
the intelligence which marked his character, might 
prove, to the satisfaction of all impartial thinkers, that 
the miserable race of blacks is not destitute of moral 
worth and innate genius, and that their culture 
would liberally produce an abundant harvest of the 
best principles and their results, which dignify human 
nature. 


WATERTON’S: ACCOUNT OF THE SLOTH. 


Tue character and habits of that singular animal, the 
Sloth, according to Charles Waterton, the enthusias- 
tic traveller in the wilds of South America, have been 
strangely misrepresented by naturalists. ‘‘ This sin- 
gular animal (says he) is destined by nature to be 
produced, to live, and to die, in the trees. He is a 
scarce and solitary animal, and, being good food, he is 
never allowed to escape. He inhabits remote and 
gloomy forests, where snakes take up their abode, 
and where cruelly-stinging ants and scorpions, and 
swamps, and innumerable thorny shrubs and bushes, 
obstruct the steps of civilized men. This, then, is\the 
proper place to go in quest of the Sloth. We will first 
take a near view of him. By obtaining a knowledge 
of his anatomy, we will be enabled to account for his 
movements. His fore-legs, or, more correctly speak- 
ing, his arms, are apparently much too long, while 
his hind-legs are very short, and look as if they 
could be bent almost to the shape of a corkscrew, 
Both the fore and hind legs, by their form, and by 
the manner in which they are joined to the body, are 
quite incapacitated from, acting in a perpendicular di- 
rection, or in supporting it on the earth, as the bodies 
of other quadrupeds are supported, by their legs. 
Hence, when you place him on the floor, his belly 
touches the ground. Now, granted that he. sup- 
ported himself on his legs like other animals, never- 
theless he would be in pain, for he has no soles to 
his feet, and his claws are very sharp and long, and 
curved ; so that, were his body supported by his feet, 
it would be by their extremities, just as your body 
would be, were you to throw yourself on all-fours, and 
try to support it on the ends of your toes and fingers. 
Were the floor of a polished surface, the sloth would 
actually be quite stationary ; but as the ground is 
generally rough, with little protuberances upon it, 
such as stones, or roots of grass, this just suits the 
Sloth, and he moves his fore-legs in all directions, in 
order to find something to lay hold of; and when he 
has succeeded, he pulls himself forwards, ana is thus 
enabled to travel onwards, but, at the same time, in 
so tardy and awkward a manner, as to acquire him 
the name of the Sloth. Indeed, his looks and his ges- 
tures evidently betray his uncomfortable situation ; 
and as a sigh every now and then escapes him, we 
may be entitled to conclude that he is actually in pain. 


“Some years ago I kept a Sloth in my room for se- 
veral months. I often took him out of the house, and 
placed him upon the ground, in order to have an op- 
portunity of observing his motions. If the ground 
were rough, he would pull himself forwards by means 
of his fore-legs, at a pretty good pace; and he inva- 
riably shaped his course towards the nearest tree. 
His favourite abode was the back of a chair; and 
after getting all his legs in a line upon the topmost 
part of it, he would hang there for hours together, 
and often, with a low and inward cry, would seem to 
invite me to take notice of him. The Sloth, in its wild 
state, spends its whole life in the trees, and never 
leaves them but through force, or by accident. An 
all-ruling Providence has ordered man to tread on the 
surface of the earth, the eagle to soar in the expanse 
of the skies, and the monkey and squirrel to inhabit 
the trees ; still these change their relative situations 
without feeling much inconvenience; but the Sloth 
is doomed to spend his whole life in the trees ; and, 
what is more extraordinary, not wpon the branches, 
like the squirrel and the monkey; but under them. 
He moves suspended from the branch, he rests sus- 
pended from it, and he sleeps suspended from it. To 
enable him to do this, he must have a very different 
formation from that of any other known quadruped. 
Hence, his seemingly bungled conformation is at once 
accounted for; and in lieu of the Sloth leading a 
painful life, and entailing a melancholy and miserable 
existence on its progeny, it is but fair to surmise that 
it just enjoys life as much as any other animal, and 
that its extraordinary formation and singular habits 
are but farther proofs to engage us to admire the won- 
derful works of Omnipotence. 

“Tt must be observed, that the Sloth does not hang 
head-downwards, like the vampire. When asleep, he 
supports himself from a branch parallel to the earth. 
He first seizes the branch with one arm, and then 
with the other; and after that, brings up both ‘his 
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legs, one by one, to the same branch, so that all the 
four are in a line: he seems perfectly at rest in this’ 
position. As the Sloth is an inhabitant of forests 
within the tropics, where the trees touch each other 
in the greatest profusion, there seems to be no reason 
why he should confine himself to one tree alone for 
food, and entirely strip it of its leaves. During the 
many years I have ranged the forests, I have never 
seen a tree in such a state of nudity; indeed, I would’ 
hazard a conjecture, that by the time the animal has’ 
finished the last of the old leaves, there would be 4 
new crop on the part of the tree he had stripped first, 
ready for him to begin again, so. quick is the process 
of vegetation in these countries.”” In an experiment 
tried by the traveller of putting a dog to death by 
means of the exceedingly subtle wourali poison, made 
by the South American Indians, “‘ some faint resist- 
ance on the part of nature (says he) was observed, 
as if existence struggled for superiority ; but in the 
following instance of the Sloth, life sunk in death 
without the least apparent contention, without a 
cry, without a struggle, and without a groan. This 
was the di, or three-toed Sloth. It was in the pos- 
session of a gentleman who was collecting curiosities. 
He wished to have it killed, in order to preserve the 
skin, and the wourali poison was resorted to as the 
easiest death. Of all animals, not even the toad and tor- 
toise excepted, this poor ill-formed creature is the most 
tenacious of life. It exists long after it has received 
wounds which would have destroyed any other ani- 
mal; and it may be said, on seeing a mortally wounded 
Sloth, that life disputes with death every inch of flesh 
in its body. The Ai was wounded in the leg, and 
put down on the floor, about two feet from the table ; 
it contrived to reach the leg of the table, and fas- 
tened itself on it, as if wishful to ascend. But this 
was its last advancing step; life was ebbing fast, 
though imperceptibly ; nor could this singular pro- 
duction of nature, which has been formed of a texture 
to resist death in a thousand shapes, make any stand 
against the wourali poison. First, one fore-leg let go its 
hold, and dropped down motionless by its side; the 
other gradually did the same. The fore-legs having 
now lost their strength, the Sloth slowly doubled its 
body, and placed its head betwixt its hind-legs, which 
still adhered to the table; but when the poison had 
affected these also, it sunk to the ground, but sunk so 
gently, that you could not distinguish the movement 
from an ordinary motion; and had you been ignorant 
that it was wounded with a poisoned arrow, you 
would never have suspected that it was dying. During 
the tenth minute from the time it was wounded, it 
stirred, and that was all; and the minute after, life’s 
last spark was out.” 


EFFECTS OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTS, 
TRADES, AND PROFESSIONS, 


SECOND. ARTICLE. 


THE next division of the labouring class that comes 
under the attention of Mr Thackrah, in his ingenious 
work entitled “The Effects of the Principal Arts, 
Trades, and Professions, on Health and Longevity,” 
is that in which the employments are carried on in an 
atmosphere confined and impure. 


“ Though all inhabitants of large towns (he proceeds) 
suffer in a greater or less degree from the impurity of the 
atmosphere, yet it is obvious that those who are most 
crowded together will be chiefly affected, particularly if 
ventilation be imperfect. A serious addition to the evils 
of a confined atmosphere is the defect of muscular exer- 
cise. Certain classes of muscles are for twelve or four- 
teen hours a-day scarcely moved, and postures maintained 
injurious to the proper actions of the internal organs. 

Tarors are very unfortunately situated in this respect. 
Sitting all day in a confined atmosphere, and often ina 
room too crowded, with the legs crossed, and the spine 
bowed, they cannot have respiration, circulation, or diges- 
tion well performed. The employment, we must admit, 
produces few acute diseases. But disorders of the stos ~ 
mach and bowels are general, and often obstinate. Pul- 
monary consumption is also frequent. Some of the men 
state their liability to pains of the chest; but the ma- 
jority make no complaint. It is nevertheless apparent, 
even from observing only the expression of countenance, 
the complexion, and the gait, that the functions of the 
stomach and the heart are greatly impaired, even in those 
who consider themselves well. We see no plump and 
rosy tailors; none of fine form and strong muscle. The 
spine is generally curved. The reduction in the cireum- 
ference of the chest is not so much as we might expect. 
The average of our measurements presented 33 to 34 
inches, while that of other artizans is about 86. The 
capacity of the lungs, as evinced by measuring the air 
thrown outat an expiration, isnot less thancommon. The 
average of six individuals was seven pints, two-thirds. The 
prejudicial influence of their employ is more insidious 
than urgent; it undermines rather than destroys life. 
Apprenticed at an early age, tailors have their constitu- 
tion modified to their employment. But its native vi- 
gour, drawn off in youth to this adaptation of organs te 
external circumstances, gradually declines, and finally 
ceases before the natural termination of life. Of 22 of 
the workmen employed in Leeds, not one had attained 
the age of 60; 2 had passed 50; and of the rest, not more 
than two had reached.40. We heard of an instance or 
two of great age, but the individuals, had lived chiefiy in 
the country. The evils attendant on the employment are 
in many cases greatly aggravated hy bad habits. . Like 
other men whom circumstances have physically depressed, 
the tailor often seeks the baneful comfort of ale and ar- 
dent spirit. The time of relief from work is generally 
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spent, not in invigorating the animal frame, but in ag- 
gravating his complaints, and converting functional into 
organic disease. 

Can we correct these evils ?. The position of the tailor 

might be amended. He now sits cross-legged on a board ; 
because in the ordinary sitting posture he could not hold 
a heavy piece of cloth high enough for his eyes to direct 
his needle. Let a hole be made in the board of the cir- 
cumference of his body, and let his seat be placed below 
it. The eyes and the hands will then be sufficiently near 
his work ; his spine will not be unnaturally bent, and his 
chest and abdomen will be free. 
_ Sray-makers are exposed, though in less degree, to 
the same physical evils as the tailors. We do not find, 
however, that they are equally intemperate. Though 
health is impaired by confinement, life is not apparently 
shortened. Among the fewstay-makers who live in Leeds, 
there are several instances of considerable age. 


Mirurmers, Dress-MAkeErRs, and StrAw-BONNET-MAKERS 
are often crowded in apartments of disproportionate size, 
and kept at work for an improper length of time. Their 
ordinary hours are ten or twelve in the day, but they are 
confined not unfrequently from five or six in the morn- 
ing till twelve at night. The bent posture in which they 
sit, tends to injure the digestive organs, as well as the 
circulation and the breathing. Hence girls from the coun- 
try, fresh-looking and robust, soon become pale and thin. 
The constant direction of the eyes also to minute work, 
affects these organs. Sometimes it induces slight oph- 
thalmia (inflammation of: the eyes), and sometimes at length 
a much more serious disease, palsy of the optic nerve 
(and consequently blindness). In stoving straw-bonnets, 
sulphur is largely used. The fumes, in some houses, spread 
through every apartment, and the inmates even sleep in 
an atmosphere impregnated with these offensive vapours ! 
Sulphurous gas, I need scarcely add, greatly affects re- 
spiration. It induces at the time a violent cough, and 
the irritation, if frequently repeated, tends to the deve- 
lopement ot pulmonic disease. Might not the sulphurous 
fumes be absorbed or confined in the process ? Water in 
a, large shallow dish would take up a considerable propor- 
tion. A small out building for the operation would be a 
more decisive remedy. This indeed is used by some straw- 
bonnet-makers. Remedies for the other evils to which 
this class is exposed are obvious—ventilation, reduction 
of the hours of work, and brisk exercise in the open air. 
The great cause of the ill-health of females who make 
ladies’ dresses, is the lowness of their wages. To obtain 
a livelihood, they are obliged to work in excess. 

Weavers havea confined atmosphere, and, though the 
limbs are fully exercised, the trunk is kept comparatively 
fixed, and the chest is not expanded. This stooping, how- 
ever, is somewhat diminished by the mode of casting the 
shuttle with a string, instead of the hand. When weay- 
ing is carried on at home, the rooms are often small and 
ill ventilated ; and among the Irish we find a sad want 
of cleanliness. Fever is rather frequent among weayers, 
but other acute diseases are rare ; the men, however, sel- 
dom enjoy health. Digestion is imperfect, astima and 
other affections of the chest are common. They com- 
plain of thesmell from the oil-lamps._ This no doubt annoys 
the lungs, but their reduction of health is attributable 
chiefly to the confinement. The susceptibility to fever 
may arise from the frequent defect of proper nourishment. 
The weavers of stuffs have low wages, and are often out 
of employ. There are more old men jin the occupation 
of weaving than in most others. 

SHoErMaxers, it is well known, are placed in a very bad 
posture—a posture second only to that of the tailors. The 
abdominal viscera, and especially the stomach and liver, 
are compressed. Lads put to this employ often suffer so 
much from head-ache and general indisposition, that they 
are obliged to leave it ; and men who have been able to 

- bear it for years, lose appetite and strength. Digestion 
and circulation are so much impaired, that the counte- 
nance would mark a shoemaker almost as well.as a tailor. 

We suppose that, from the reduction of perspiration and 

other evacuations, in this and similar employments, the 

blood is impure, and, consequently, the complexion dark- 
ened. The secretion of bile is generally unhealthy, and 
bowel complaints are frequent. The capacity of the 
lungs in the individuals examined we found to average 

six and one-third, and the circumference of the chest 35 

inches. In the few shoemakers who live to old age, 

there is often a remarkable hollow at the base of the 
breast bone, occasioned by the pressure of the last. Are 
shoemakers subject to popliteal aneurism, or a swelling 

of the artery in the ham ?...Morgagni asserts this; but I 

am not aware that a similar observation is now made. 

Much as posture injures shoemakers, bad habits injure 

more. Working late on Saturday night, they often lie 

in bed all Sunday morning, lounge in listlessness during 
the afternoon, drink all Monday, are sick and taking 
physic on Tuesday, and return to work on Wednesday. 

« Curriers and Learner-Dressers are subjected to no 

injurious agent, except the bent posture in the process of 

*“shaving.” This affects the head. The smell of the 

leather produces no disagreeable effect. The men are 

generally very healthy, and a considerable proportion 
live to old age. 

. Sappters are obliged to lean forwards, and are con- 
fined to this position. Hence they are subject to head- 
ache and indigestion. 

»'Prinrers are kept in a confined atmosphere, and ge- 
nerally want exercise. Pressmen, however, have good 
and yaried labour. Compositors are often subjected to 
injury from thetypes. These, a compound of lead and 
antimony, emit, when heated, a fume which affects re- 
spiration, and are said also to produce partial palsy of the 
hands. Among the printers, however, of whom we have 
inquired, care is generally taken to avoid composing till 
the types are cold, and thus no injury is sustained. The 
constant application of the eyes to minute objects gra- 
dually enfeebles these organs. The standing posture long 
maintained here, as well as in other occupations, tends to 
injure the digestive organs. Some printers complain of 
disorder of the stomach and head ;. and few appear to 
enjoy full health. Consumption is frequent. We can 


scarcely find or hear of any compositor above the age 
of 50. In many towns printers are intemperate. 

Booxginpers and PockeT-BoOK-MAKERS are similar 
employments. The work is remarkably easy, and keeps 
no muscles fixed, nor demands excessive action from any. 
The workmen suffer no annoyance, but theyare often very 
dissipated. One master informed us that several of his 
people have died from consumption. This, however, I 
should attribute, not to the employ, but to intemperance. 

Carvers and Gitpers are kept in a confined atmo- 
sphere, and often for long periods in a leaning posture. 
Hence they sometimes suffer from headache. Though 
the pallid appearance, general among these workmen, in- 
dicates a reduction of health and vigour, life is not ab- 
breviated in a marked degree. 

Crocxmakers have little objectionable in their occu- 
pation ; for though the making and fitting up are carried 
on in the house, the posture is varied, and the men are 
frequently travelling to repair clocks in the country. 
They are generally healthy, and attain often advanced 
life. Warcumakers have a much worse employ. They 
sit all day with the trunk bent forward. The digestive 
organs almost always suffer, and the lungs are sometimes 
affected. The close and continued application also greatly 
injures the eyes. Many youths apprenticed to watch- 
making are obliged to leave the employ, and the indi- 
viduals who remain rarely live to old age. 

Smirus have an employment remarkably conducive to 
muscular power. The use of the large hammer power- 
fully excites all the muscles, and especially those of the 
arms, throwing on them a large supply of blood, and, 
consequently, producing their enlargement. Exertion 
like this, moreover, has a considerable effect on the cir- 
culation in general, and the functions with which it is 
eonnected. For youths of strong constitution no labour 
is better than that of the smith. For those, however, 
naturally delicate, the exertion is too great, and young 
men of scrofulous constitution are particularly liable to 
sink under ‘the employ. Smiths are subjected to high 
temperature, and frequent changes of temperature, but 
with no. obvious injury. They are rarely affected with 
rheumatism and catarrh. The employ subjects the eye 
to the annoyance of smoke, and to excitement from the 
glow of the heated iron. But our examination of the 
smiths in this neighbourhood does not prove them sub- 
ject to ophthalmia (¢nflammation of tlhe eyes) ; nor does 
it show that vision is impaired by the excitement of the 
retina (nervous coat of the eye). When smiths are ill, the 
cause is most frequently intemperance. They do not, 
however, arrive at great age. 

Capninet-Maxerrs are generally healthy, though em- 
ployed within doors. The labour is good; and there is 
no hurtful accompaniment, with the exception of the dust 
which is produced by sawing certain kinds of wood.” 


THE LONE INDIAN. 
** A white man, gazing on the scene, 
Would say a lovely spot was here, 
And praise the lawns so fresh and green, 
Between the hills so sheer, 
Llike it not—I would the plain 
Lay in its tall old groves again.” BRYANT. 
PowonTONAMO was the son of a mighty chief. He 
looked on his tribe with such a fiery glance, that they 
called him the Eagle of the Mohawks. His eye never 
blinked in the sunbeam, and he leaped along the chase 
like the untiring waves of the Niagara. Even when 
alittle boy, his tiny arrow would hit the frisking squir- 
rel in the ear, and bring down the humming bird on 
her rapid wing. He was his father’s pride and joy. 
He loved to toss him high in his sinewy arms, and 
shout; “‘ Look, Eagle-eye, look ! and see the big hunt- 
ing grounds of the Mohawks! Powontonamo will 
be their chief. The winds will tell his brave deeds. 
When men speak of him, they will not speak loud ; 
but as if the Great Spirit had breathed in thunder.” 
The prophecy was fulfilled. When Powontonamo 
became a man, the fame of his beauty and courage 
reached the tribes of Illinois ; and even the distant 
Osage showed his white teeth with delight, when he 
heard the wild deeds of the Mohawk Eagle. Yet was 
his spirit frank, chivalrous, and kind. When the white 
men came to buy land, he met them with an open 
palm, and spread his buffalo for the traveller. The 
old. chiefs loved the bold youth, and offered their 
daughters in marriage. The eyes of the young Indian 
girls sparkled when he looked on them; but he treat- 
ed them all with the stern indifference of a warrior, 
until he saw Soonseetah raise her long dark eyelash. 
Then his heart melted beneath the beaming glance of 
beauty. Soonseetah was the fairest of the Oneidas. 
The young men of her tribe called her the Sunny-eye. 
She was smaller than her nation usually are ; and her 
slight graceful figure was so elastic in its motions, that 
the tall grass would rise up and shake off its dew- 
drops, after her pretty moccasins had pressed it. 
Many a famous chief had sought her love; but when 
they brought the choicest furs, she would smile dis- 
dainfully, and say, ‘‘ Soonseetah’s foot is warm. Has 
not her father an arrow ?” When they offered her 
food, according to the Indian custom, her answer was, 
“ Soonseetah has not seen all the warriors. She will 
eat with the bravest.” The hunters told the young 
Eagle that Sunny-eye of Oneida was beautiful as the 
bright birds in the hunting land beyond the sky ; but 
that her heart was proud, and she said the great chiefs 
were not good enough to dress venison for her. When 
Powontonamo listened to these accounts, his lip would 
curl slightly, as he threw back his fur-edged mantle, 
and placed his firm, springy foot forward, so that the 
beads and shells of his rich moccasin might be seen to 
vibrate at every sound of his tremendous war-song. 
If there were vanity in the act, there was likewise be- 
coming pride. Soonseetah heard of his haughty smile, 
and resolyed in her own heart that no Oneida should 


sit beside her, till she had seen the chieftain of the 
Mohawks. Before many moons had passed away, he 
sought her father’s wigwam, to carry delicate furs and 
shining shells to the young coquette of the wilderness. 
She did not raise her bright melting eye to his, when 
he came near her; but when he said, “ will the 
Sunny-eye look on the gift of a Mohawk ? his barbed 
arrow is swift; his foot never turned from the foe ;” 
the colour on her brown cheek was glowing as an 
autumnal twilight. Her voice was like the troubled 
note of the wren, as she answered, “the furs of Powon- 
tonamo are soft and warm to the foot of Soonseetah. 
She will weave the shells in the wampum belt of the 
Mohawk Eagle.” The exulting lover sat by her side, 
and offered her venison and parched corn. She raised 
her timid eye, as she tasted the food; and then the 
young Eagle knew that Sunny-eye would be his wife. 

There were feasting and dancing, and the marriage 
song rang merrily in Mohawk cabins, when the 
Oneida came among them. Powontonamo loved her 
as his own heart’s blood. He delighted to bring her 
the fattest deers of the forest, and load her with the 
ribbons and beads of the English. The prophets of 
his people liked it not that the strangers grew so nu- 
merous in the land. They shook their heads mourn- 
fully, and said, “the moose and the beaver will not 
live within sound of the white man’s gun. They will 
go beyond the lakes, and the Indians must follow their 
trail.” But the young chief laughed them to scorn. He 
said, ‘the land is very big. The mountain eagle 
could not fly over it in many days. Surely the wig- 
wams of the English will never cover it.” Yet when 
he held his son in his arms, as his father had done 
before him, he sighed to hear the strokes of the axe 
levelling the old trees of his forests. Sometimes he 
looked sorrowfully on his baby boy, and thought he 
had perchance done him much wrong, when he smoked 
a pipe in the wigwam of the stranger. 

One day, he left his home before the grey mist of 
morning had gone from the hills, to seek food for his 
wife and child. The polar star was bright in the 
heavens ere he returned; yet his hands were empty. 
The white man’s gun had scared the beasts of the fo- 
rest, and the arrow of the Indian was sharpened in 
vain. Powontonamo entered his wigwam with a cloudy 
brow. He did not look at Soonseetah; he did not 
speak to her boy; but, silent and sullen, he sat lean- 
ing on the head of his arrow. He wept not, for an 
Indian may not weep ; but the muscles of his face be- 
trayed the struggle within his soul. The Sunny-eye 
approached fearfully, and laid her little hand upon his 
brawny shoulder, as she asked, “‘ why is the Eagle’s 
eye on the earth 2 What has Soonseetah done, that 
her child dare not took in the face of his father ?” 
Slowly the warrior turned his gaze upon her. The 
expression of sadness deepened, as he answered, “the 
Eagle has taken a snake to his nest: how can his young 
sleep in it??? The Indian boy, all unconscious of the 
forebodings which stirred his father’s spirit, moved to 
his side, and peeped up in his face with a mingled ex- 
pression of love and fear. 

The heart of the generous savage was full, even to 
bursting. His hand trembled, as he placed it on the 
sleek black hair of his only son. ‘“ The Great Spirit 
bless thee! the Great Spirit bless thee, and give thee 
back the hunting ground of the Mohawk!” he ex- 
claimed. Then folding him, for an instant, in an al- 
most crushing embrace, he gave him to his mother, 
and darted from the wigwam. 

Two hours he remained in the open air, but the 
clear breath of heaven brought no relief to his noble 
and suffering soul. Wherever he looked abroad, the 
ravages of the civilized destroyer met his eye. Where 
were the trees, under which he had frolicked in in- 
fancy, sported in boyhood, and rested after the fatigues 
of the battle ? They formed the English boat, or lined 
the English dwelling. Where were the hory sacritice- 
heaps of his people ? The stones were taken to fence 
in the land, which the intruder dared to call his own. 
Where was his father’s grave? The stranger’s road 
passed over it, and his cattle trampled on the ground 
where the mighty Mohawk slumbered. Where was 
his once powerful tribe? Alas, in the white man’s 
wars they joined with the British, in the vain hope of 
recovering their lost privileges. Hundreds had gone 
to their last home; others had joined distant tribes ; 
and some pitiful wretches, whom he scorned to call 
brethren, consented to live on the white man’s bounty. 
These were corroding reflections; and well might 
fierce thoughts of vengeance pass through the mind of 
the deserted prince; but he was powerless now; and 
the English swarmed like vultures around the dying. 
“Tt is the work of the Great Spirit,” saidhe. ‘The 
Englishman’s god made the Indian’s heart afraid ; and 
now he is like a wounded buffalo, when hungry wolve 
are on his trail.” ; 

When Powontonamo returned to his hut, his coun- 
tenance, though severe, was composed. He spoke to 
the Sunny-eye with more kindness than the savage 
generally addresses the wife of his youth ; but his look 
told her that she must not ask the grief which had put 
a woman’s heart within the breast of the far-fame 
Mohawk Eagle. f 

The next day, when the young chieftain went out 
on a hunting expedition, he was accosted by a rough, 
square-built farmer. ‘* Powow,” said he, “ your 
squaw has been stripping a dozen of my trees, and I 
don’t like it over much.” It was a moment when 
the Indian could ill brook a white man’s insolence, 
‘¢ Listen, Buffalo-head,” shouted he ; and as he spoke. 
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he seized the shaggy pate of the unconscious offender, 
and eyed him with the concentrated venom of an am- 
bushed rattlesnake—“ Listen to the chief of the Mo- 
hawks! These broad lands are all his own. When 
the white man first left his cursed foot-print in the 
forest, the Great Bear looked down upon the big tribes 
of Iroquois and Abnaquis. The wigwams of the noble 
Delawares were thick, where the soft winds dwell. 
The rising sun glanced on the fierce Pequods; and 
the Illinois, the Miamies, and warlike tribes, like the 
hairs of your head, marked his going down. Had the 
red man struck you then, your tribes would have been 
as dry grass to the lightning! Go—shall the Sunny- 
eye of Oneida ask the pale face for a basket ?” Ie 
breathed out a quick, convulsive laugh, and his white 
teeth showed through his parted lips, as he shook the 
farmer from him, with the strength and fury of a 
raging panther, 

After that, his path was unmolested, for no one 
dared to awaken his wrath ; but a smile never again 
. visited the dark countenance of the degraded chief. 
The wild beasts had fled so far from the settlements, 
that he would hunt days and days without success. 
Soonseetah sometimes begged him to join the rem- 
nant of Oneidas, and persuade them to go far off, to- 
ward the setting sun. Powontonamo replied, “ this 
is the burial-place of my fathers ;’’ and the Sunny-eye 
dared say no more. 

At last, their boy sickened and died of a fever he 
had taken among the English. They buried him be- 
neath a spreading oak, on the banks of the Mohawk, 
and heaped stones upon his grave, without a tear. 
“ He must lie near the water,” said the desolate chief, 
else the white man’s horses will tread on him.” 

The young mother did not weep, but her heart had 
received its death-wound. The fever seized her, and 
she grew paler and weaker every day. One morning, 
Powontonamo returned with some delicate food he 
had been seeking for her. ‘‘ Will Soonseetah eat ?” 
said he. He spoke in a tone of subdued tenderness ; 
but she answered not. The foot which was wont to 
bound forward to meet him, lay motionless and cold. 
He raised the blanket which partly concealed her 
face, and saw that the Sunny-eye was closed in death. 
One hand was pressed hard against her heart, as if 
her last moments had been painful. The other grasped 
the beads which the young Eagle had given her in 
the happy days of courtship. One heart-rending 
shriek was wrung from the bosom of the agonized 
savage. He tossed his arms wildly above his head, 
and threw himself beside the body of her he had loved 
as fondly, deeply, and passionately as ever a white man 
loved. After the first burst of grief had subsided, he 
carefully untied the necklace from her full, beautiful 
bosom, crossed her hands over the sacred relic, and 
put back the shining black hair from her smooth fore- 
head. For hours he watched the corpse in silence. 
Then he arose, and carried it from the wigwam. He 
dug a grave by the side of his lost boy; laid the head 
of Soonseetah toward the rising sun ; heaped the earth 
upon it, and covered it with stones, according to the 
custom of his people. 

Night was closing in, and still the bereaved Mo- 
hawk stood at the grave of Sunny-eye, as motionless 
as itscold inmate. A white man as he passed, paused, 
and looked in pity on him. ‘‘ Are you sick ?” asked 
he. “Yes; mesick. Me very sick here,” answered 
Powontonamo, laying his hand upon his swelling 
heart. ‘‘ Will you gohome?” “ Home !” exclaimed 
the heart-broken chief, in tones so thrilling, that the 
white man started. Then, slowly, and with a half 
vacant look, he added, “‘ Yes; me gohome. By and 
by me go home.” Not another word would he speak ; 
and the white man left him, and went his way. A 
little while longer he stood watching the changing 
heavens ; and then, with reluctant step, retired to his 
solitary wigwam. 

The next day a tree, which Soonseetah had often 
said was just as old as their boy, was placed near the 
mother and child. A wild vine was straggling among 
the loose stones, and Powontonamo carefully twined 
it around the tree. ‘‘ The young oak is the Eagle of 
the Mohawks,” he said; ‘‘and now the Sunny-eye 
has her arms around him.” He spoke in the wild 
music of his native tongue; but there was none to 
answer. ‘ Yes ;.Powontonamo will go home,” sighed 
he. .‘¢ He will go where the sun sets in the ocean, 
and the white man’s eyes have never looked upon it.” 
One long, one lingering glance at the graves of his 
kindred, and the Eagle of the Mohawks bade farewell 
to the land of his fathers. 

% * a = 

For many a returning autumn, a lone Indian was 
seen standing at the consecrated spot we have men- 
ttoned; but just thirty years after the death of Soon- 
seetah, he was noticed for the last time. His step was 
then firm, and his figure erect, though he seemed old 
and way-worn. Age had not dimmed the fire of his 
eye, but an expression of deep melancholy had settled 
on his wrinkled brow. It was Powontonamo—he who 
had once been the Eagle of the Mohawks! He came 
to lie down and die beneath the broad oak which 
shadowed the grave of Sunny-eye. Alas! the white 
man’s axe had been there! The tree he had planted 
was dead ; and the vine, which had leaped so vigo- 
rously from branch to branch, now yellow and wither- 
ing, was falling to the ground. A deep groan burst 
from the soul of the savage. For thirty wearisome 
years, he had watched that oak, with its twining ten- 
drilsx. They were the only things left in the wide 
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world for him to love, and they were gone! He looked 
abroad. The hunting land of his tribe was changed, 
like’its chieftain. No light canoe now shot down the 
river, like a bird upon the wing. The laden boat of 
the white man alone broke its smooth surface. The 
Englishman’s road wound like a serpent around the 
banks of the Mohawk ; and iron hoofs had so beaten 
down the war-path, that a hawk’s eye could not dis- 
cover an Indian track. The last wigwam was de- 
stroyed; and the.sun looked boldly down upon spots 
he had visited, only by stealth, during thousands and 
thousands of moons. ‘The few remaining trees, clothed 
in the fantastic mourning of autumn ; the long line 
of heavy clouds, melting away before the coming 
sun; and the distant mountain, seen through the 
blue mist of departing twilight, alone remained as he 
had seen them in his boyhood. All things spoke asad 
language to the heart of the desolate Indian. “ Yes,” 
said he, “the young oak and the vine are like the 
Eagle and the Sunny-eye. They are cut down, torn, 
and trampled on, the leaves are falling, and the clouds 
are scattering, like my people. I wish I could once 
more see the trees standing thick, as they did when 
my mother held me to her bosom. and sung the war- 
like deeds of the Mohawks.” 

A mingled expression of grief and anger passed over 
his face, as he watched a loaded boat in its passage 
across the stream. ‘‘ The white man carries food to 
his wife and children, and he finds them in his home,” 
said he. ‘ Where is the squaw and the papoose of 
the red man? They are here!” As he spoke, he 
fixed his eye thoughtfully upon the grave. After a 
gloomy silence, he again looked round upon the fair 
scene, with a wandering and troubled gaze. ‘ The 
pale face may like it,”” murmured he ; “ but an Indian 
cannot die here in peace.’? So saying, he broke his 
bowstring, snipped his arrows, threw them on the bu- 
rial place of his fathers, and departed for ever. 

* * * * 


None ever knew where Powontonamo laid his dying 
head. The hunters from the west said, a red man had 
been among them, whose tracks were far off toward 
the rising sun ; that he seemed like one who had lost 
his way, and was sick to gohome to the Great Spirit. 
Perchance, he slept his last sleep where the distant 
Mississippi receives its hundred streams. Alone, and 
unfriended, he may have laid him down to die, where 
no man called him brother ; and the wolves of the de- 
sert, long ere this, may have hawledithe death-song 
of the Mohawk Eagle.—From the Western Coronal 
(an American publication), by Mrs Child. 


Column for the Wops. 

Boys are fond of birds. They like to have pigeons of their own, 
which they ean sort and feed at any leisure time they have; they 
also like to keep ordinary singing birds in cages hung in their own 
rooms, or in the kitehen, and which they sometimes breed under 
their own care. Birds, in fact, divide their attention with rabbits; 
and when the winter comes on, as it is now doing, and when the 
snows cover the ground in all directions, then, if they have any 
convenient place for the experiment, they perhaps try to catch 
old birds with different kinds of traps, 1 am now going to give 
my young friends, the Boys, some directions how to manage all 
these sort of things. Suppose we begin with the art of 


CATCHING BIRDS. 


Bird-lime, a sticky, pitchy kind of matter, is sometimes used by 
smearing twigs, and enticing birds to settle on them by means of 
a call-bird, or decoy; but as few boys possess one of these trained 
eall-birds, and as there are other means of catching fully as eftee- 
tual, we need not say any thing of that plan. The best way to 
catch birds, when the snow is on the ground, is to use nooses made 
of horse-hair; and this may be done either by lines, or with a 
hoop. If the former, get a hundred yards of packthread, and at 
every six inches fasten a noose, made with white horse-hair (two 
hairs twisted together being sufficient); at oer twenty yards, 
thrust a little stick into the earth, by which the line may De fas- 
tened, to keep the nooses about the height the larks run; scatter 
oats from one end to the other. The birds will then flock to pick 
up the grain, and will be caught by the neck in the nooses. As 
the boy will be on the watch, he will run forward, and take the 
birds as soon as caught. This plan is reeommended for taking 
larks. If boys prefer to try the hoop, which is much cheaper, let 
them get an ordinary barrel hoop, and draw paekthread across it 


.from side to side, leaving openings between the strings, of about 


two inches wide. This being done, let them attach white horse- 
hair nooses to the lines, so that they may lie nice and flat when 
the whole is laid down, Scatter oats or even erumbs on the snow 
at a conspicuous place for birds, and lay the hoop with its nooses, 
above. Ifthe winter be severe, and the birds plentiful, they will 
soon recognise the food, and, lighting among the nooses, will be 
caught by the feet, when the boys will dash forward, and catch 
them, There is yet another capital plan, and that is with the 
sieve-trap, which is made thus: In the winter season, when the 
ground is thickly covered with snow, sweep a round spot ‘clean, 
the size of your sieve; sprinkle some ashes on the spot, and a few 


' crumbs of bread; prop up the sieve over the spot with a bit of 


stick, with a thin twine fastened to its centre, and long enough to 
reach to a window, at which you must be seated, and watch the 
birds getting under the sieve, when the string should be instantly 
jerked; this, if dexterously done, and no noise be made to scare 
away the birds, will occasion the sieve to fall, and the birds to be 
caught. You then take a cloth, and draw it under the sieve along 
the ground, taking care not to lift the sieve so high that the bird 
can escape; and, by drawing up the cloth to its centre, you will be 
able to carry the sieve, with the bird under it, into the house, 
When birds are caught, they ought to be put into cages adapted 
for them, and partially secluded, till they become accustomed to 
their imprisonment. As boys in towns haye not an opportunity 
of exercising their ingenuity in catching birds in the manner de- 
scribed, they may buy any kind they have a fancy to from the men 
who deal in them. 


THE LINNET 


Is a fine bird, and will learn either to pipe or whistle any other 
bird’s note. The author of that nice little work, the ** Boy’s Own 
Book,” thus deseribes how linnets ought to be Sam a :—** Feed 
the young with a little white bread soaked in milk, previously 
boiled; let it be very stiff, like a hasty-pudding; make but a little 
at a time, as it very soon grows sour. When they feed themselves, 
give them a little scalded rape-seed. They may be caught with 
elap-nets. When taken, place them in a large cage, and get some 
of the’seeds you find they feed upon, which put into the cage with 
a little hemp-seed ground or bruised; set them in a place where 
they may not be disturbed, and feed them with this for three or 
four days; then cage up the cock and hen separately; feed them 


| with rape, and a small caer rae} of canary-seed amongst it, with 
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some few corns of hemp. ll, give them lettuce-seed, beet- 
leaf, or a little seeded chickweed now and then; and, if troubled 
with. a looseness, some chalk and bruised hemp-seed, a stalk of 
plantain-seed, and put saffron in their water. The linnet will ac- 
quire the song of the canary sooner than any other bird. They 
commonly breed three or four times in the year.” The linnet is 
not a greater favourite among boys than 


THE CANARY. 


These birds, which were formerly brought from the Conary 
Islands, are remarkable for their power of song, their beautiful 
pale yellow colour, and their great mettle. You are direeted, b 
the above authority, to ‘choose a young and sprightly bird, sleek 
and straight, and one who boldly struts and shakes himself. Take 
notice of the dung, which ought to dry quickly, and be thick, 
hard, round, of a fine white on the outside, and darkish in the 
middle. If the bird emit only a white slime, with no blaek in it, 
it is a certain sign of speedy death. If possible, hear him sing be- 
fore you buy him. The hens never sing, although many haye, by 
a sort of jabbering noise, deceived unskilful persons, The hen 1s 
always smaller and shorter. The colour above the bill of the cock, 
and likewise under his throat, and on the pinion of his wing, is a 
brighter yellow. The canary breeds four or five times a-year, and 
lays four, five, or even six eggs at a time; they sit fourteen days. 
You should not mateh them till the middle of Mareh, If con- 
venient, let their cage be toward the east, because the birds love 
warmth, and sunshine in the room in the morning makes it warm 
allday. If you breed them in a cage, let it be twice as Jarge as 
common breeding-eages, so that they may have room to fly. If 
you breed them up by hand, feed them as linnets, and take them 
away at fourteen days old; for if you let them remzin longer with 
the old ones, they grow sullen, and will not feed; but if you let 
the old ones bring them up, leave them till the latter hatch again. 
When taken away, feed them thus: Boil an egg hard, take alittle 
of the yolk, a little quantity of the best bread, and a little scalded 
rape-seed; bruise the whole as finely as possible, ‘This is the best 
food for young canary birds. Begin to feed at six in the morning, 
and feed then anewat the end of every hour or hour and a half. 
Nothing is so good for their nests as a little fine hay and hair. 
When the weather is hot, or when they require something cooling 
or cleansing, let them have a little chickweed or lettuce.” The 
canary is rather a delicate bird for boys to bring up, and many 
prefer to have one or two sprightly 


BLACKBIRDS. 

These native birds are kept in wicker cages, but they must be kept 
very clean, and care taken of their feeding, Blackbirds breed very 
early in the year, and the young may be taken at ton or twelve 
days old; feed them once in two hours with cheese eurd, white 
bread and milk, with. sheep’s or ox’s heart, or any other sort of 
lean meat, cut very small, mixed up with a little bread, and made 
very moist. When grown up, they may be #ed with flesh meat, 
boiled, raw, or roasted; but flesh meat mixed with a little bread 
is best. If you find them out of order, give them a good large 
spider. Blackbirds will imitate any kind of whistle; but it is best 
to leave them to their own clear ‘* wood-notes wild.” Now for a 
word or two upon 


PIGEONS. 

** The life of this beautiful and useful bird (continues our autho- 
rity) is said to extend to about eight years; but it is useless for the 
purpose of breeding after it has attained half that age, and ought 
then to be destroyed, or it will molest those which are in their 
prime. The pigeon lays two white eggs, and sits fifteen days after 
the second egg is laid. The female keeps to the nest from four or 
five o’clock in the evening until nine the next morning; she then 
goes off to feed, and the cock takes her place during the day. If 
the hen delay, the cock Jeayes the nest at the usual time, seeks 
her out, and drives her to her duty; the hen does the same in case 
of negligence in this respect on the part of the cock. The young 
ones are usually of different sexes. Yor the first three days after 
they are hatched, the female seldom leaves them ; after that time, 
the cock and hen attend to feed them indiscriminately. The way 
in which the old supply the young with food is singular: the parent 
birds collect a quantity of grain and water in their erops, which 
are very capacious; and, after it has Jain there until soft and ma- 
cerated [for the crop answers the purpose of teeth for chewing} 
they cast it up into the throats of the young ones. As the young 
birds acquire strength, the old ones give the food less preparation, 
and, at Jast, drive them out to provide in part for themselves. 
But they are often seen feeding their young ones even when the 
latter are able to fly, and they themselves are going to nest again. 
After six months old, the young pigeons are full grown.” 


THE DOVECOT, 

There are various kinds of houses for keeping pigeons, but those 
which ean be most conveniently used by boys consist of wooden 
boxes placed against the wall, or at the top of a pole—in both 
cases out of the reach of cats. The former are most common, and 
are Beperally made in a triangular shape, with a slope on each 
side. They have three or four storeys, separated by partitions into 
nestling places sufficiently large for a pair to turn themselves in. 
In front, the box or house is pierced with holes; and if there be 
two holes for each nest, so much the better. In front of the holes 
there ought to be wooden projections, or slips of deal, for the 
pigeons to rest on when they alight, or before they take wing. Fur- 
nish the nestling places with fine straw, and seatter a little sand 
or fine yravel around. Pigeons will proyiwe their own food, of 
which they require a great quantity; but, if necessary, offer them 
barley or oats, and any kind of crumts. Pigeons breed very fast, 


and afford a frequent relish to the table, in the shape of a nicely 


baked PIGEON PYE. 


Gartening,—January. 


Tur Fruit GARDEN.—Trench and manure Soe for carly 
lanting. Prune, nail, and train wall and espalier trees, yoose~ 
erries, currants, raspberry, and nuts. Figs must not be pruned 

till April. Plant out fruit-trees, gooseberries, currants, raspberries, 

and nuts, if not already done. Look over fruit in the fruit-room ; 
keep out frost, and pick out all decayed fruit. Force strawberries ; 

the roseberry is now the best. Should the weather prove mild, 

those pots of strawberries which are in frames for the purpose of 

furnishing a sueeession, must have plenty of air during the day; 
but the glasses must be shut down in the night, in order to secure 
them against frost. 

KrircHEN GARDEN.—Trench and manure ground for early crops. 
Prepare hot-beds for asparagus, cucumbers, mint, potatoes, and 
small salading. Force Elford rhubarb and sea kale in pits, in the. 
mushroom-house, or under large pots; also kidney beans in the 
forcing-house or stove; the best sorts for this purpose are the ni 
and early purple-speckled. Sow black-seeded gotte, brown Duteh, 
and grand admirable cabbage lettuces, as well as those of the Bath 
and Egyptian Cos. Sow curled parsley for transplanting, frame 
peas, horn carrots, Mazagan beans, onions, if they are intended te 
be grown to a large size, radishes, round spinach, &e, Plant out 
cabbage plants, to succeed: the first crop which had been planted 
out inthe autumn. Attend to the mushroom-house, and see that 
the bed is well covered with dry straw: it ought to be’ at least 
twelve inches thick; and every precaution must be taken to keep 
out the frost.—Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen Garden. 
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A TALE OF THE PASSIONS. 

On the east coast of Scotland, there is a pleasant little 
village, within a quarter of a mile of the sea, chiefly 
inhabited by fishermen. Of this place I was, about 
thirty years ago, an inhabitant ; and as I am fond of 
observing the lights and shades in character among 
the lower class, where in general concealment of the 
natural disposition is least practised, I quickly got 
acquainted with my humble neighbours. It was thus 
not long before I knew the history, and could estimate 
the feelings of many individuals, who, though unknown 
to fame, passed not away without leaving a moral 
lesson behind them. In most small communities, there 
is some one who is singled out by their fellows as pos- 
sessing some advantage over them, which is either 
real or imaginary. Among the dwellers in this se- 
questered spot, there was an old woman, named Mar- 
garet Dun, who was honoured by a celebrity arising 
from a cause which will be at once acknowledged to 
come under the head of the latter. Ihave said ho- 
noured, but it may be doubted whether the term is 
properly applied, when it is told, that, instead of the 
name I have mentioned, that of Peg the Witch was 
more frequently applied to her. How she first ac- 
quired her reputation as an emissary of Satan, I could 
not learn. Probably it was from her sagacity in fre- 
quently prophesying about her. neighbours’ concerns 
what came to pass, and front her possessing a bold 
determined spirit, vin ti failed to carry her 
through any enterprise in which she engaged, and 
which caused her to be more prosperous in her do- 
mestic concerns than is generally the fate of those in 
her class who do not possess the same energy of mind. 
Be this as it may, the light in which she was regarded 
by the people around her, made her view their igno- 
rance with scorn, not unmixed with resentment, and 
had the effect of confining her sympathies within the 
narrow boundary of her own family, where she ruled 
with an undisputed and despotic sway. But though 
her authority over her children was imperious, it was 
in general cheerfully obeyed, for she, was neither 
peevish nor sullen in her intercourse with them, and 
had always attended so diligently to all their wants, 
that they both loved and respected her. | _ 

At the time I first became acquainted with this 
woman, she had recently lost some of her children, 
and her family then consisted only of two sons and 
her husband. John Dun, the gudeman, was a mason 
by trade, and considered so clever at his business, that 
there was hardly a house or onstead erected for many 
miles round without his aid: Being thus much em- 
ployed at a distance from home, his wife became the 
entire manager of the money earned by his industry, 
and laid it out so judiciously, that his cottage exhibited 
many little comforts unknown in those of his less 
fortunate neighbours. This was so apparent to all, 
that it excited a degree of envy, which continued to 
account for it in the old way; and many were the 
rumours that reached her ears of the effect of the 
supernatural gifts with which she was supposed to be 
endowed. Indignant at their folly, and wearied by 
cheir obstinate adherence toit, she at length determined 
to use her imputed character as a means of making 
the whole village subservient to her will; nor was 
there one individual who had the hardihood to resist 
it. I have no doubt but much of this strange influ- 
ence was owing to the peculiar situation of the place, 
and the occupation of its inhabitants, whose bread was 
procured on the face of the mighty deep. Sailors in 
general are prone to superstition, and it is in vain that 
the well-educated and firm-minded among them deny 
thecharge. The waters of the sea areasa mighty veil 


thrown over innumerable mysteries ; and where is the 
sailor or the fisherman who has not in fancy, amid a 
lonely watch, had it partially lifted, and some of them 
revealed to him—who has not held some communication 
with the world beneath him, and is thus led to believe 
that there are more “things in Heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in the philosophy” of landsmen ? 
The superstition of the ignorant leads to a belief in 
charms and amulets, and none of Margaret’s neigh- 
bours would venture to sea without having about his 
person a piece of the mointain-ash, or, as it is more 
usually called in Scotland, the rowan-tree, which 
flourished in her little garden. Happy was the man 
who received this valuable boon from her own hand, 
for then a portion of her good-will was supposed to 
go with this potent charm, which ensured him a pros- 
perous voyage and a boatful of fish, some of which he 
seldom failed to appropriate to her use. In short, 
had Margaret’s disposition been greedy, she might 
have exacted from her poor neighbours all her living ; 
but she contented herself with now and then receiving 
voluntary gifts, and only hinting to the small farmers 
in the neighbourhood that they might bring her home 
a sack or two of coals on their carts from the pits, 
free of the costs of carriage. At the time of casting 
peats, a similar hint was given, and each one at the 
moss contributed a share toward the stack destined 
for her use. 

Thus things went ou for some years till her eldest 
son attained theage of 20, and her youngest, of 17 years, 
and she lost her husband, who was killed by a fall from 
a building. Her eldest son now took the place of his 
father, for both he and his brother had been bred to 
their father’s business, and the son and apprentice of 
so good a workman did not fail to find employment. 
Still his winnings, it may be supposed, were not equal 
to his father’s. This, however, was no source of dis- 
content to his mother, as long as they were all poured 
into her lap, and as long as she was obeyed, and her 
absolute sway still submitted to. But the time came 
when each succeeding week showed her, in some in- 
stance, that a change in the disposition of her first- 
born was rapidly taking place; and as she watched him 
with a jealous eye, she saw him gradually beginning 
to assert his independence as the chief supporter of 
the family. While her husband lived, she had ruled 
her sons with unquestioned authority, nor ever seemed 
to dream of any change taking place in her right of 
control. 
as to his movements, but took work near or at a dis- 
tance, just as it suited his fancy, without asking her 
consent; and when reproved by his mother, and threat- 
ened with her severe displeasure, he got angry, and so 
far forgot himself as to threaten in return. This was 
something altogether new to the imperious spirit of 
the widowed woman, whose will had so seldom been 
disputed. It seemed more bitter to her than if all the 
rest of mankind had risen up against her, that the son 
whoused to submit, without reply, to all her mandates, 
should break through the trammels of the strict go- 
vernment to which she had subjected him from in- 
fancy, and brave all at once her utmost displeasure. 
It was too much for the indulged and haughty spirit 
of one who had, in her humble sphere, reigned in-doors 
and out; and though these struggles for the mastery 
between her and her eldest son lasted for a while, they 
became at length too violent to admit of their dwelling 
together. James did not, however, leave his mother’s 
house without regret. Though he possessed too much 
of her own evil pride to confess it, and endeavoured to 
salve his conscience for taking so rash a step, by per- 
suading himself that he was forced to it by his mother’s 


James now no longer owned this authority. 


harshness, yet, had he understood and done justice 
to her feelings, he would not have wounded them so 
deeply ; he would have recollected that much of the 
stern manner of which he complained had been the 
result of the peculiar situation in which she had been 
placed, for he was novignorant of the aspersions which 
it pleased her foolish neighbours to cast upon her. He 
would also have felt, that, if she had ruled her children 
strictly, she had ever shown that she loved them with 
an intensity, out of which, in fact, their present quar- 
rels had arisen; for she was tormented with a jealous 
fear that she had lost her influence over his heart as 
well as over his conduct. Something of all this did 
come across and smite the conscience of James, after 
he had quitted his mother’s house, and he returred to 
tell her, that though he could not live with her any 
longer, it was his intention to give her half of his 
wages. This offer was, however, rejected by the mis- 
guided mother, with scorn and acrimony, as a bounty 
which was to be doled forth to her by a son who was 
voluntarily forsaking her, and depriving her, in her 
old age, of his society and protection; and, full of this 
bitter feeling, she exhausted every epithet of contumely 
and reproach, until the young man, who, I have said, 
possessed but too much of her own unhallowed spirit, 
was so exasperated, that he rushed from under the 
roof where he had drawn his first breath, with an oath 
never to enter beneath it again. Little, alas! did he 
dream of the dark future, or of the fate that was once 
more to place him under its shelter; and as little did 
the mother anticipate the burden of woe she was lay- 
ing up in store for herself, while giving way to her 
evil pride—that unhallowed passion, with which no 
Christian virtue can dwell, and which blights alike 
the intercourse of mortals with heaven and with earth. 
Three years passed away without any reconciliation 
taking place between James and his offended mother, 
in whose heart there still rankled the deepest resent- 
ment against him. But during the third year, this 
hostility was less painful, as he removed from the vil- 
lage, in consequence of obtaining a large and lucrative 
job about thirty miles distant from the coast. 

It was in one of my solitary rambles by the sea-side, 
that I encountered Margaret some time after her eldest 
son left the village. She was sitting ona little grassy 
hillock, under the shelter of a hedge, which grew wildly 
over the spot. At some little distance, on the sea- 
beach, I perceived a number of women and children, 
who had assembled there for the purpose of procuring 
fuel. While the women were digging up the stubborn 
roots of the whin, the elder children were every now 
and then bringing portions of them, which they reared 
in little heaps on the grass round the place where Mar- 
garet sat, her share of the task being to direct them 
in the dividing of the roots into pieces of a convenient 
size for carrying home, and to pick out what she chose 
for herself. 

I had been in the habit of visiting Margaret’s cote 
tage for some years, and now greeting her as an ac- 
quaintance, I sat down beside her. This woman had 
been handsome in her youth, and now, at the age of 
nearly sixty, was yet so, inas far as she still retained 
her tall form unbent, and her dark eye undimmed, 
while her coal-black hair was but slightly grizzled. 
After the first salutations had passed, I remarked 
that I had not seen her youngest son for some time, 
and inquired where he was, when she informed me 
he had gone some distance up the country to build 
dykes for a gentleman who lived near, but had a dis- 
tant farm, and gave him the most of his work when 
at home. “ And: this being the case,” she continued, 
“TI could not refuse to let him go; but I have had 
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many an eerie night since he left me; for when he is 
at home, I never get leave to weary.” Here I remark- 
ed what a fine-looking young man he had grown, and 
that I was happy to hear he was so good a son. Mar- 
garet fixed upon me her keen eyes, which sparkled 
with delight. “ Avy,’ she said; “is not my Willie a 
gallant youth ? he is six feet high, and not out twenty 
years of age yet. He may match ony gentle in the 
land for look part, and is as gudeas he is bonny; and 
weel does he make up to me for all I hae lost. O,” 
she continued with fervour, “ he is husband, and son, 
and daughter to me ; may God bless him for it.” 

Every look and tone of voice vouched for the truth 
of what she said, and told that she had set up this 
youth as the idol of her heart, and given him there 
that place which it is sin to bestow on one of earthly 
mould. All recollection of her eldest sen seemed to 
have passed away from her mind, for she never, as I 
was informed, alluded to him on any occasion. I ven- 
tured, nevertheless, to ask where James was, and to 
express a hope that they were better friends. As I 
uttered these words, she rose up, with her face flushed, 
and her eyes flashing with anger, and, giving me an 
indignant glance, she said haughtily, ‘‘ Hardly ony 
body is sae unceevil as to mention him to me.” i 

Grieved to see that she still cherished this impla- 
cable spirit, but no way daunted by her displeasure, 
I still went on. “ Nay, do not be angry with me for 
interfering. I did but speak in the hope of hearing 
that you were reconciled to him, and had repented of 
what I could not help considering your harsh conduct 
to a son who always seemed really well inclined, and 
had the character in the main of being both dutiful 
and affectionate.” 

“ And wha,” she said, erecting her tall person, and 
looking me sternly in the face, ‘* shall take upon them 
to judge the ill-used and disappointed mother—her 
wha brought him into the world wi’ mickle pain and 
risk o’ life; and nourished him at her breast wi’ toil 
and watchfu’ care; and prided her heart in him, as 
he grew to be a man; and thought to hae him aye be- 
side her to look upon, and be her lamp o’ light in 
the darkness 0’ her age? Wha, I say, shall dare to 
say tome, repent: or judge me for my rightfu’ dis- 
pleasure ?”’ 

‘Surely, Margaret,”’ I said earnestly, “we must 
forgive before we can hope to be forgiven. Nor do I 
doubt that James would humble himself to ask your 
pardon, did you give him any hope that you would 
grant it.” 

‘Na, na,” she said, with a smile of bitter irony, 
“he manna forswear himself, ye ken; and he took an 
oath when he left me, never more to enter below my 
roof. Ah, na: if ought should ail her winsome Willie, 
the auld mother may starve in age and solitude, for 
ought he cares.” 

1 was about to combat this uncharitable and harsh 
opinion, but she cut me short, by turning away sud- 
denly, and calling, to some of the children, who in- 
stantly flocked about her, to bind up the portions of 
fuel she had selected for her own use. While she was 
allotting to each the burden they were to carry to her 
cottage, I continued my walk by the sea-side, musing 
on what had just passed, and lamenting the obstinate 
perversity of disposition in this old woman, which 
spurned at the thought of receiving again to her fa- 
vour a son who had once been so dearly loved. I felt, 
however, that it was vain to reason with one who had 

evidently shut her eyes upon the light of Christian 
precept, and allowed some of the worst passions of our 
nature to gain the mastery over her. And as I deter- 
mined never again to attempt so hopeless a task, I 
could not help shuddering at the idea of the scene 
which the death-bed of one so remorseless was likely 
to present. It was long before I againsaw Margaret, 
and her cup of sorrow had been meanwhile filled up 
to the brim. The particulars which follow, I learnt 
partly from common report, and partly from the vil- 
lage pastor, who, being a worthy pious man, frequently 
visited Margaret, and used unwearied pains to con- 
quer her indomitable pride. It was from him I heard 
that her son William’s stay up the country had been 
protracted much beyond the time she expected, and 
that she had been sorely disturbed, by hearing that he 
was much with his brother, who lived near to the 
place where his work lay ; and still more by a report, 
that he’ was often seen in the company of a young 
woman, who, when a child, had lived in the same vil- 
lage with him, and, though of good character, was an 
erphan of the most destitute description, being one of 
those unfortunates of whose birth both parents being 
ashamed, she had been abandoned by them, and laid 
down at the door of the schoolmaster’s house, to be 
brought up by the parish. I have said, Margaret 
was disturbed by this report, which annoyed her the 
more, as she remembered that her son and this young 
person had always shown a fondness for each other 
when children at school, and that she had felt pleased 
when the girl left the village for a more distant ser- 
vice. The time, however, soon came when she was 
no longer left to doubt on the subject, for William 
arrived and confirmed her worst fears, by asking her 
consent to marry this girl, and bring her home to live 
with her. This consent was sternly and flatly denied ; 
and though he assured her that he had procured per- 
manent work, which, with the indu8&try of his Mary, 
would enable them all to live in comfort, her only 
answer was, that no wife of his should ever live with 
her; and that, if he was determined to marry before 


he laid her head in the grave, he might leave her as 
his brother had done. When William found that all 
his efforts were vain to reconcile his mother to his 
wishes, he returned to finish his job with a mind 
totally undecided what course to pursue. In this 
dilemma he sought the counsel of his brother, who 
advised him to marry, and trust to the necessity his 
mother would soon feel of a reconciliation ; at the 
same time assuring him that he would go with him 
and tell her of his own repentance of his rash oath, 
and join in entreaties for the pardon of both. Weare 
too prone to believe what we ardently wish ; and Wil- 
liam, thus persuaded by his brother, and by his own 
inclination, prevailed upon Mary to consent to become 
his wife, a few days before he returned to his native 
village to deprecate the wrath of his mother. Many 
were the conjectures of the brothers during their long 
walk toward their mother’s cottage, on the success of 
their enterprise; nor could they, as they approached 
it more nearly, prevent some misgivings which as- 
sailed them, and gained strength as they presented 
themselves at her door. It was there she met them ; 
and, having stopped them till their story was told, it 
was in vain that they craved permission to enter 
within it, for it was soon closed upon them, after a 
short parley, in which the old woman, in her own 
strong and scornful language, utterly rejected all 
overtures toward peace, and reiterated her determi- 
nation of living and dying in desolation. It was then 
that, had she possessed the supernatural powers at- 
tributed to her, the shafts of her utmost vengeance 
would have been launched against the girl who had 
dared to alienate from her the affections of her son, 
and thus deprive her of her last hope. She had 
indeed now spurned from her for ever the bléssings 
offered to her by Providence, and filled up the mea- 
sure of her sin and folly. 

The two young men, who were greatly distressed 
by their mother’s unnatural conduct, and tired and 
heated by their long walk, sought, when they parted 
from her, rest and refreshment in the village pub- 
lic-house, from whence they strolled down to the 
sea-beach. This had been the play-ground of their 
infancy; and, having sat for some time on the beach 
in deep consultation, the eldest one stripped off kis 
clothes, and plunged into the sea to refresh himself 
by bathing. The sea was calm and glassy, and he 
swum about for a few minutes; but while his brother 
was looking at him, and preparing to follow, he all at 
once went down. This was no sooner observed by 
William than he hastily threw himself into the wa- 
ter, and, having swum out to the fatal spot where his 
brother disappeared, he also sunk to rise no more. 
Some boys who had been looking on flew to the. vil- 
lage to give the intelligence. Numbers immediately 
repaired to the spot where the melancholy event had 
taken place, while others ran to procure boats and 
grappling tackle from a littie neighbouring bay where 
their fishing-boats were moored. ‘The search was, 
however, rendered vain, by the discovery that a quan- 
tity of loose sand forming a ridge had been lodged be- 
tween two rocks, on which it was supposed the elder 
brother had attempted to gain a footing, and been in- 
stantly swallowed up by its closing above him. It was 
supposed, also, that the younger one had been de- 
ceived in the stable appearance of the quicksand, and 
had endeavoured to ascend it in order to look for his 
brother in the deep water beyond it. Be this as it 
may, the search, as J have said, was fruitless; and 
thus perished, in the very prime of their strength, two 
of the finest-looking young men I had ever beheld. 

During the whole day on which this tragical inei- 
dent took place, the sea was perfectly calm; but at 
night one of those violent but brief storms, which 
sometimes disturb the tranquillity of a summer sea, 
broke upon the coast, and the waves rolled in moun- 
tains to the shore. The sand was again shifted, and 
when the conflict of the elements had ceased, the bro- 
thers were both found stretched upon the beach. And 
she, the relentless and vindictive mother, how fared 
it now with her? True to her stern nature, she gave 
but small vent in words to her wretchedness; but the 
fearful cries she uttered when told the dreadful truth 
—every look—every sound—every movement—be- 
tokened the most intense agony of which the human 
breast is susceptible, and told of remorse the keenest 
and most horrible that could be borne out of the place 
of everlasting torment. Her retributive history seemed, 
indeed, as if marked in black and melancholy charac- 
ters. No sooner were her sons lodged in their nar- 
row bed in the village churchyard, than their grave 
became her nightly haunt; nor did she seem even to 
hear the entreaties made use of by her neighbours to 
keep her from this practice, till at length they desisted 
from the attempt. Whenever night-fall came, to 
hide her from the eyes of the passers-by, she took her 
lonely and darkling way ; nor ceased from her gloomy 
vigils till the morning began to break. My friend 
the minister visited her often, but was always foiled 
in his attempts to give her any spiritual consolation, 
by her brief but peremptory injunction not to speak 
to her on her soul’s concerns, accompanied with a so- 
lemn assurance that it was in vain, for she knew and 
felt that she was doomed to destruction. But though 
this assertion was delivered in a tone which made him 
shudder, he nevertheless persisted in his unwelcome 
visits, until an event happened, which formed a new 
era in the history of Margaret. 

About ten days after the interment of the unfortu- 
nate brothers, the moon began to shine upon the place 


of tombs, and though she could no longer visit it 
without being observed, no one molested her; and she 
persisted in what now seemed a habit necessary to her 
very existence. One night when she approached her 
usual seat, she found it already occupied by a young 
woman, dressed in decent widow’s mourning, whose 
sobs were deep and suffocating. Taken by surprise, 
and believing it to be the widow of her lost son come 
to reproach her with her cruelty, she fixed her eyes 
on her for an instant, and fell to the earth witha 
piercing shriek. The poor girl had been terrified by 
the sight of her mother-in-law, whose countenance, 
wild and stern, with her hair escaped from her cap, 
and tossed about in the wind, made her look like a 
maniac. Roused, however, by her shriek and fall, she 
sprung toward her, and, finding that she was not in 
an insensible state, she raised and seated her on the 
grave, while she spoke to her the most soothing words, 
and prayed so fervently to God to comfort her, that, 
when Margaret looked upon her face, pale as death, 
but so meek and beautiful in its sorrow, and heard 
her breathe nothing but kindness, she felt a degree of 
astonishment, which took for a short time the place 
of all other emotions. ‘There had hitherto been no 
feeling in her own breast which could lead her to 
comprehend the spirit of forgiveness and of meek re- 
signation, which dictated all the words and actions of 
this young woman. She had, before the death of her 
sons, regarded her with rancour, and, since that event, 
with dread of ever seeing her, as if her reproaches 
were now the only thing in the world left for her to 
fear. It was by this fear acting on a form wasted 
by want of sustenance, and by the conflicts of her 
mind, that she was struck down as by a flash of 
lightning. 

The youthful Mary, whose history I have in part 
related, and who was in the same week a bride and 
widow, had been early inured to misfortune, She 
had been taken into the house of the parish school- 
master, when only nine years old, to, assist his ser- 
vant, but, from her cleverness and desire to learn, 
had shared in his children’s education, who were 
taught by him some things in which the poorer class 
of his scholars did not participate. Mary seemed 
naturally of a humble and serious disposition ; but, 
humble as she was, she often felt severely the taunting 
scorn with which she was treated, on account of her 
birth, by her companions, and sometimes by those 
who should have known better than them, when she 
happened, unwittingly, to give offence. In short, she 
had never known any one who seemed to understand 
her feelings, or show them any sympathy, éxcept her 
schoolfellow William Dun, who had always been 
ready to take her part when she was ill used, to con- 
sole her when sorrowful, and to play on the sea-beach 
with her when she had time. But when Mary grew 
somewhat older and stronger, she was offered a service 
far from the sea and William, and these comforts were 
lost. It was then, when she had none on earth to 
sympathise either in her joys or griefs, that she 
learned to look up to a higher source for comfort, for 
pity, and direction ; and was strengthened to be the 
means of snatching the wretched Margaret from the 
destruction she seemed to court. — 

When the first overpowering sensation occasioned 
by Mary’s words and looks had subsided, the old wo- 
man so far relapsed into her usual mood, that the poor 
girl’s utmost entreaties could not prevail on her to al- 
low of her becoming an inmate of her cottage. Nor 
did she consent, till touched by the earnestness with 
which Mary quoted the affecting words of Ruth— 
« Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return from fol- 
lowing after thee ; for whither thou goest, I will go; 
and where thou lodgest, I will lodge.” 

This, however, seemed the last struggle of self-will 
in that breast which had ever been the seat of turbu- 
lent and rebellious passions ; and from that night in 
which her daughter-in-law returned with her from 
the churchyard, might be dated a change in her dis- 
position as salutary as it was surprising. The proud 
nature of Margaret, broken down by suffering, and a 
heart goaded by remorse, prepared her for embracing 
the promises of mercy held out to her. These promises 
were constantly read to her and commented upon by 
Mary, who was become as her better angel, and whose 
unwearied attention soothed the few remaining years of 
her life, and was rewarded by seeing her hitherto 
stubborn nature daily softening down, till she hecame 
docile as a child in the school of Christianity. Still 
her heart felt, and her tongue expressed, all the hal- 
lowing and blessed effects of religion. Mary’s con- 
stant efforts in behalf of her mother-in-law were of 
use to herself, for they gave her less time to dwell on 
her own sorrows; and the pale and interesting fea- 
tures of thissmeek and huroble sufferer soon assumed 
an expression of subdued pensiveness, which, if it 
forbade the idea that they could ever be lighted up by 
mirth or gaiety, gave an assurance of inward peace 
and pious contentment. Temporal blessings also fol- 
lowed Mary to the cottage of Margaret; for her fa- 
ther, of whom she had never known any thing till his 
death, being a man of some property, and feeling re- 
morse, it would appear, in his last illness, for his crue} 
conduct towards her, left her, by his will, soon after 
her change of residence, enough to support herself, and 
to supply the poor old woman with all those little com- 
forts so necessary to old age and declining health, till 
the day arrived, when, full of true penitence, Mar- 
garet was laid in the same grave on which she had so 
often sat in all the wildness and horror of despair. 
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GAS LIGHT. 

Daixy habit has the effect of so soon familiarising ob- 
jects to us, that we seldom pause to think how they 
have had a commencement. Gas light is now as fa- 
miliar to us as the light of the sun or moon. It even 
illumines cellars and recesses, where the rays of either 
of these luminaries never pierce; and yet we have 
‘only to go back a very few years, when it was totally 
unknown, at least for all useful purposes. We recol- 
lect, when gas first began to be talked of, a gentleman 
observing, in a pretty large assemblage, that he would 
not be surprised, in the course of a few years, to see 
the substance, as acommon commodity, sold about the 
streets in pennyworths. The idea was received with 
that smile of incredulity which the vagaries of a fan- 
ciful mind often meet with ; and yet those very few 
years had not expired when gas was actually conveyed 
through pipes into every street and dwelling, measured 
out my metres, and sold by the cubic foot. 

Theinflammable nature of coal-gas was first known 
from its dreadful explosive effects in mines, and re- 
ceived the name of fire or choke-damp. It was also 
observed to issue sometimes from crevices on the sur- 
face of the earth, when, on a lighted torch being pre- 
sented to it, it would inflame, and continue to burn 
for a considerable period. In the year 1726, Stephen 
Hales procured an elastic air or gas from~he distilla- 
tion of common coal ; and although some experiments 
of the inflammability of air so procured were occa- 
sionally made by individuals, and related in the scien- 
tific publications of the day, yet the subject excited 
little attention, and was ultimately thrown aside for 
a long period of years. 

The most casual observer must have remarked, that, 
when a piece of coal becomes heated in the fire, it be- 
gins to swell; it then bursts at a particular part; a 
stream of air rushes out, and, coming in contact with 
the fire, ignites intoa flame. If a common tobacco 
pipe is taken, a small piece of coal put into the bulb, 
the top of this cemented closely with moist clay, and 
the bulb then put into the fire, a stream of inflamma- 
ble air will, in a short time, issue from the extremity 
of the pipe, and continue to do so till the whole gas 
the coal contains is exhausted. On examining the 
matter remaining, it will be found to be coke, or char- 
coal. Coal, then, by this mode of distillation, is found 
to consist of an inflammable gas, called carburetted 
hydrogen, and of charcoal. The extension of this 
long-known and simple experiment into a process of 
general usefulness, proceeded by gradual and oft-inter- 
rupted steps; and, as is usual in many important pro- 
cesses of the kind, the real inventor is involved in 
some degree of doubt. In the year 1792, a Mr Mur- 
doch, residing at Redruth, in Cornwall, made use of 
coal-gas for lighting up his house and offices; and in 
1797, he again made a similar use of it at Old Cum- 
nock, in Ayrshire. In 1802, he was residing at Messrs 
Boulton and Watt’s establishment, Soho,-near Bir- 
mingham, where, under the combined talents of seve- 
ral ingenious engineers who were assembled at that 
highly liberal and celebrated seat of the arts and 
sciences, a splendid illumination of gas was exhibited 
on the occasion of the celebration of the peace of that 
year. 

But some time previous to this public exhibition of 
gas illumination at Soho, it had been made use of in 
a similar manner at Paris, by a M. le Bon. In 1801, 
a friend of the gentlemen at Soho had written a letter 
from Paris, communicating the information that a 
gentleman of that city had lighted up his house and 
gardens, and had it in contemplation to light the 
streets of Paris with gas from wood and coal. 

Adopting the hint from this gentleman, a Mr Win- 
sor, a foreigner, came to London, in 1803, and pub- 
licly exhibited gas illumination, and explained its 
nature, and held out its numerous advantages, in a 
series of lectures at the Lyceum Theatre. Winsor 
was a mere quack, a man of little talent, but one of 
those active, bustling, indefatigable beings, well cal- 
culated to spread a new invention. For several years, 
under many failures and great disadvantages, he per- 
severed in his projects, and, in. 1807, lighted up a 
part of Pall Mall, which was the first instance of gas 
light being applied to sucha purpose in Britain. Pub- 
lie attention was now roused ; subscriptions were 
set a-going; various companies were formed; great 
improvements in the manufacture of the gas were in- 
troduced ; its usefulness was fairly established ; and 
its adoption in manufactories and public places soon 
became universal. Gaslight first made its appearance 
in Edinburgh in the spring of 1818,* a company hav- 
ing been formed, and incorporated by act of Parlia- 
ment, for that purpose. This establishment produces 
annually about 46,000,000 cubic feet of gas, consuming, 
for this purpose, about 4000 tons of cannel or parrot 
coal, besides 1000 tons of coal used in heating the re- 
torts. The process of making gas is not complicated. 
The coal is put into large retorts of iron, and fire ap- 
plied underneath. The gas, which is separated by 
this heat, then passes through an apparatus, where it 
is freed from an oily or tarry matter, which drops 
from it, and is afterwards purified by passing through 
lime water. Itis then stored up inte large reservoirs, 
or gasometers, from whence it is sent by pressure 
through pipes, laid under ground, to the various parts 
of the city. 


* Two or three years before this period, certain shopkeepers 
manufactured gas for lighting their premises ; and when they com- 
menced doing so, crowds collected nightly to see the wonder of 
such a species of illumination. 
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The kind of coal best suited for the distillation of gas, 
is that which contains in its composition the greatest 
proportion of bituminous or inflammable matter. It 
is called parrot or cannel coal, and is only found in 
particular situations. The Edinburgh Gas Works are 
supplied from the coal pits of the Marquis of Lothian, 
near Dalkeith. Gas bids fair almost entirely to su- 
persede oil or tallow as articles of illumination. It 
produces ten times the quantity of light at an equal or 
inferior rate of expense, and it can be increased or mo- 
dified at pleasure. Objections have been made to the 
deleterious nature of the gas on the lungs. There can 
be no doubt, but, if inhaled in any quantity for a very 
short period, it will produce instantaneous death, and 
even, in less quantities, headaches and uncomfortable 
sensations; but this applies to the unburnt gas. If 
sufficient care is taken that the whole be accurately 
consumed by flame, there is no greater danger or in- 
convenience in its combustion than in that of any 
other inflammable substance. 

The illumination of our streets with gas has been 
said, and with justice, to be one of our best preserva- 
tives against crime. How different are the streets of 
our populous cities now to what they were in former 
days! In the year 1417, Sir Henry Barton, then Mayor 
of London, ordained “lanterns with lights to be hanged 
out in the winter evenings between Hallow tide and 
Candlemass.” The city of Paris was first lighted in 
1524; and in the beginning of the 16th century, the 
streets being infested with robbers, the inhabitants 
were ordered to keep lights burning in the windows of 
all such houses as fronted the streets. The aqueducts 
of the ancients, by which they brought water from a 
distance for the supply of their cities, were contrivances 


} much talked of, and certainly some of them appear to 


have been stupendous undertakings; but how would 
an ancient stare if he were shown the streets of a mo- 
dern city, laid bare to view with its water and gas pipes 
passing along, and ramifying in all directions, like the 
arteries and air-vessels of an animal body, circulating, 
as from a centre, moisture and heat to the most remote 
extremities ! 


OLD ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 

THE style of architecture used in the erection of gen- 
tlemen’s country residences, is at present improving. 
In different parts of both England and Scotland, the 
tourist will not fail to perceive tasteful edifices, more 
or less after the elegant style which prevailed in the 
days of the Henries and Queen Elizabeth, very pro- 
perly superseding the ungainly square Grecian man- 
sions which characterised the reigns of George the 
Second and Third, and which seemed so much out of 
place in the midst of rural scenery. While such, 
therefore, is happily the case—and it being recollected 
that the exercise of good taste generally costs nothing 
—we beg to direct the attention of a certain class of 
our readers to the following excellent account of the 
origin and nature of the celebrated old English style 
of architecture, which we have abridged from a paper 
in the Quarterly Review for July 1831 :— 


“Every country has an architecture more or less 
peculiarly its own, formed, like the character and 
language of its inhabitants, by the blending of various 
foreign ingredients which have at different periods 
introduced and naturalized themselves, but which 
have been alsoin turn modified by the original stocks, 
as well as by the local peculiarities of climate, soil, 
social condition, and political history. The national 
character attaches itself far more to domestic architec- 
ture than to that which is displayed in public build- 
ings, ecclesiastical or civil. In the erection of these, 
the architect, often himself a stranger, or taught 
abroad, has sometimes wholly copied a foreign model, 
and merely transferred the entire cathedral or palace 
from the banks of the Rhine or the Po, to those of the 
Thames and Isis. But in designing the residences of 
the opulent classes of any country, it became necessary 
to consult the manners, habits, and wants of the fu- 
ture occupants, the character of the climate, and the 
nature of the ordinary materials within reach. And 
in whatever degree the architect has neglected to adapt 
his design to the type required by these local circum- 
stances, to that extent has he sinned against taste and 
propriety, and failed in producing that harmony of 
ideas, that association of ornament and purpose, which, 
as an essential element in the quality of beauty, it is 
the object of his art to create. 

In the erection of a country residence, where the 
choice of a style is not fettered by the proximity of 
other buildings, associations of a general and imagina- 
tive nature come into play, and dictate the adoption of 
the national and indigenous architecture. In this 
country, which is still rich in the possession of nume- 
rous specimens of buildings, both ecclesiastical and 
domestic, belonging to the earlier ages of its history, 
the old English style, in some of its varieties, is that 
which we consider specially appropriate to a country 
residence. The natural scenery around presents con- 


‘habitations which remain to us. 


oaks spreading tneir broad arms over the lawns and 
glades of the park. The local annals of the estate, of 
the site itself, or of the proprietor’s family, combine 
to call for the employment of a style which is connected 
with so many of the most pleasing recollections of our 
national history. The irregularity of outline which 
it admits, and, indeed, almost requires, allows of an 
arrangement of the apartments which comfort or fancy 
may suggest, and accommodates it to all the varied 
wants of modern life. However, it is equally appro- 
priate to every rank of habitation, from the princely 
palace, down to the snug parsonage, or humble cot- 
tage. To us, the Grecian temple is completely out of 
place in an English landscape, as would a cloistered 
abbey, or feudal castle, in the prairies of Kentucky or 
the Illinois. 

Our Saxon ancestors reared few places of strength. 
Their habits were peaceful and agricultural, rather 
than warlike ; and they lived in low and mean houses, 
having no pretensions either to splendour or strength. 
It was, indeed, the defenceless condition of the island 
which rendered it so easy a prey to the Norman con. 
queror. And it was to remedy this defect, and se- 
cure his newly acquired dominions, as’ well against 
invasions from without as rebellions within, that Wil- 
liam lost no time in. erecting strong castles in all the 
principal towns of his kingdom. His followers, among 
whom he had parcelled out the lands of the English, 
had likewise to protect themselves against the resent- 
ment of those they had despoiled, and imitated their 
masters’ example, by building castles on their estates. 
‘The whole kingdom,’ says the author of the Saxon 
Chronicle, ‘ was covered with them, and the poor peo- 
ple worn out with the forced labour of their erection.” 
Many of the castles of this age were of great size, and 
possessed a certain rude grandeur of design. After 
the age of Edward the Third, who both ameliorated 
the institutions of the country, and introduced into it 
a certain degree of elegance and refinement, we find 
a considerable improvement in the character of the 
By degrees, it was 
found possible to associate much convenience and mag- 
nificence with the strength requisite for defence ; and 
the confined plan of the close fortress expanded into a. 
mixture of the castle and the mansion. At a later 
period, a still farther change took place. The reign 
of iaw had gradually succeeded to that of the strong 
hand. The peaceable were able to trust to the execu- 
tive for the defence of their persons and property, 
rather than to the strength of their own walls, and 
roof-trees, or the falchions and iron mails of their 
friends and retainers. he residences of the nobility 
and rich landed proprietors again assumed, though by 
degrees, and with the exception of some districts like 
the borders of England and Scotland, a civil, in place 
of a military appearance. Beauty and ornament were 
consulted by the builders instead of strength, and the 
convenient accommodation of the ordinary indwellers, 
in lieu of the means for disposing of a crowded gar- 
rison, and its necessary provision in time of siege. 
The mansions erected under these circumstances par- 
took but slightly of the castellated character. They 
usually retained the moat and battlemented gateway, 
and one or two strong turrets, to build which a royal 
licence was necessary ; but their defensive strength 
could only have availed against a sudden and momen- 
tary attack. They were generally quadrangular in 
form; the larger class inclosing two open courts, of 
which one contained the stables, offices, and lodgings 
of the household; the second, the principal or state 
chambers, with the hall and chapel. Such buildings 
differed but little from the monastic residences of the 
same, or of an earlier date. Of the minor country 
residences of that and the earlier reigns, many inter- 
esting examples remain scattered through the island, 
sometimes fulfilling their original destination, but far 
more frequently employed only as farm-houses, and 
going fast to decay. 

In a few of the houses built during the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, we may observe some slight traces 
of the Italian architecture, which, in the next reign, 
was more liberally introduced, and mixed up with the 
original Tudor,* or early English, into an irregular, 
certainly, but, in most instances, an exceedingly rich ~ 
and effective composition. Whilst in England, and 
the north of Europe generally, the debased Roman 
architecture of the lower empire, which forms the 
foundation of the Saxon, Norman, or Lombard style, 
had been successively improved into those several 
beautiful modifications which are now classed indis- 
criminately under the term Gothic, the architects of 
Italy had never stepped out of theirancient track. With 
the seat ef empire, the arts had migrated to Constan- 
tinople; and when the towns of Venice and Pisa were 
desirous of exhibiting their newly-born opulence in 
the erection of splendid cathedrals, it was in Constan- 
tinople, the capital of the lower empire, where St 
Sophia had already risen to astonish the eastern world, 
that they were compelled to seek a fitting artist. But 
on the revival of learning, the ancient Roman edifices 
were disinterred, and admired, and measured ; and 
the eastern, or, as it is'called in Italy, Lombard archi- 
tecture, was in turn corrected, by reference to its 
classical original. The architects. of Italy soon rose 
to eminence, and their fame was a subject of deep 
interest in this country, ‘where the rage for building 
was no less strong and general than in Italy. In the 
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* Tudor was the family surname of the dynasty to which Henry 
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brilliant reign of Hlizabeth, the English nobles and 
princely proprietors vied more than ever with each 
other in the magnificence of their mansions. It might 
have been supposed that the noble Tudor houses, with 
their panelled walls, buttresses, and battlements, tra- 
ceried windows, sculptured dripstones, florid pinnacles, 
and embossed chimney-shafts, were sufficiently rich 
and gorgeous to satisfy the prevailing taste for splen- 
dour; but in their anxiety to strike and surprise the 
admiration of their countrymen, many deserted the 
native styles, and sought for designs, and even artists, 
from abroad. Italian architecture became, by degrees, 
the mode; and, even where the indigenous style was 
adhered to in the general design, many of the enrich- 
ments and ornamental features were borrowed from 
the Italian. . First of all, the porch or gateway, as the 
most conspicuous points on which to exhibit these 
exotic novelties, were decorated on either side the 
entrance, and, perhaps, a second and third storey 
above with pilastres, belonging to the different Greek 
orders ; the door-way itself exchanged the low pointed, 
or Tudor, for the circular arch ; the deep, elegant, and 
sweeping Gothic mouldings, for the Vitruvian architee- 
ture,* cut across by the awkward projecting Imposts. 
Next was introduced the cupola, whose invention in 
Italy had made so much noise, that it appears our 
country squires were anxious to have miniature spe- 
cimens of it at home. It was applied as a covering to 
the high turrets, round, square, or polygonal, which 
flanked the entrance or terminated the angles of the 
building, and, surmounted with gilded vanes, certainly 
produced a rich and imposing effect. Then followed 
the removal of the panelled battlements, and the sub- 
stitution of a parapet, carved into fantastic notches or 
scrolls, or perforated with oval openings, and orna- 
mented with obelisks, balls, busts, statues, and other 
singular decorations, These ran up the gables, which 
were often twisted into strange shapes, and sometimes 
wholly replaced by the level balustrade. And thus 
the most characteristic features of the old style, its 
numerous steep gables and spiry pinnacles, were suc- 
ceeded by the uniform horizontal straight lines of the 
new. At length, the whole building was surrounded 
by columns or pilastres, rising, tier above tier, to the 
exhaustion sumetimes of tne tive orders ; open arcades 
took the place of the entrance porch, and nothing re- 
mained of the Tudor style but the mullioned window, 
which, however, was of itself sufficient to give a pe- 
culiarly picturesque and old-fashioned aspect to the 
whole building. " 

To us it has always appeared that this architecture 
of the Elizabethan age constitutes a style of its own— 
a compound of two extremely different modes, the 
Italian and the Tudor Gothic It is evident that the 
Italian design was always greatly altered to suit the 
climate and the taste of England. Indeed, were we 
not afraid the comparison might be considered pro- 
fane, we should say there is something in the rich 
irregularity of the Elizabethan architecture, its im- 
posing dignity, gorgeous magnificence, and quaint 
and occasionally fantastic decoration, reminding us of 
the glorious visions that flitted across the imagination 
of Shakspeare, the immortal bard of the same age. 
He, like the architects of his day, borrowed largely 
from the foreigner, but made his importations appear 
exclusively his own. The architectural garden, which 
always accompanied this style of mansion, is not the 
Jeast pleasing part of it. We delight in its wide and 
level terraces, decorated with rich stone balustrades, 
and these again with vases and statues, and connected 
by broad flights of stone steps—its clipped evergreen 
hedges—its embowered alleys—its formal yet intricate 
parterres, full of curious knots of flowers—its lively 
and musical fountains—its steep slopes of velvet turf 
—its trim bowling-green—and the labyrinth and wild- 
ness which form its appropriate termination, and con- 
nect it with the ruder scenery without. This kind of 
ornamental garden came from Italy, with the change 
we have been discussing, in domestic architecture. 

The quadrangular embattled mansion of the last 
Henries affords scope for the display of much grandeur 
and magnificence, and adapts itself more conveniently 
to the plan of a modern house. The carved oriel, and 
deep many-lighted bay window, often projecting in a 
multitude of capricious angles and curves, besides the 
regular octagon, the panelled angle-turrets, with richly- 
embossed finials, and the wreathed chimney-shafts, 
are characteristic beauties of this class of building. 
The gabled manor-house, together with these orna- 
mental features, admits, at the same time, of a much 
greater irregularity of form and outline, so as to ac- 
commodate itself to every variety of disposition, and 
to buildings of every size, from the baronial residence 
to the parsonage and grange. All the forms which 
particularly mark the Elizabethan style, may be 
wrought in the cheapest materials with comparatively 
Jittle labour ; and a small portion of ornamental work, 
tastefully disposed, is capable of producing very con- 
siderable effect. Lastly, the Elizabethan house is 
distinguished by the number and size of its rectangular 
and many-mullioned windows, which give a peculiar 
lightness and elegance to its several parts. The roof- 
line may be either horizontal or broken with gables, 
turrets, and cupolas. In either case, it is enriched 
-with perforated parapets, balustrades, or other archi- 
tectural devices, while similar embellishments orna- 
ment the entrance, and the terraces which connect the 
building with the garden.” 


* Vitruvius was # Roman writer of the first century, 


EFFECTS OF PANIC. 


Tue effect produced upon the human mind by terror, 
from the appearance of sudden and unexpected dan- 
ger, is very extraordinary. Some it deprives of all 


self command ; by it, others are dissolved in a flood of 


tears; but in what manner soever we may be affected, 
yet it is certain that every person is liable to be so, to 
a greater or a less degree. 

When great crowds happen to assemble in churches, 
theatres, &c., the multitude seem to be prepared to 
catch any infection which chance may offer; and often 
the more frivolous and absurd that the cause happens 
to be, serious consequences the more readily follow. 
On such occasions, however, sometimes very ludicrous 
incidents occur. The following is an account, given 
by Fox in his Ecclesiastical History, of an event of 
this kind which took place at Oxford. Fox flourished 
in Queen Eliza)}wth’s time, and it is related in his 
own words :— 

“Jn the year 1541, there was one Mr Malary, Mas- 
ter of Arts in Cambridge, who, for certain opinions, 
was convened. before the Bishops, and then sent to 
Oxford, openly to recant, and carry a faggot, to the 
terror of the students of this university. On a Sun- 
day, he was brought into the church, many doctors, 
divines, and citizens being present. Dr Smith preached 
the recantation sermon, and Mr Malary stood before 
him with his faggot. About the midst of the sermon, 
there was, of a sudden, heard in the church the voice 
of one crying Fire ! fire ! in the streets, occasioned by 
a person who saw a chimney on fire in Allhallow’s 
parish, and so, passing by the church, cried Fire, think- 
ing no hurt. This sound of fire being heard in the 
church, went from one to another, till at length the 
doctors and preacher heard it themselves, who, amazed 
with sudden fear. began to look up to the top and walls 
of the church, which uthers seeing, looked up also; 
upon which, some began, in the midst of the crowd, 
to cry out Fire, fire! * Where ?’ says one and another. 
‘In the church,’ saysone. The word church was scarce 
pronounced, when, in a moment, there was a great 
cry, ‘ The church is on fire, the church is set on fire !’ 
This inexpressible horror and confusion raised the 
dust like a smoke, which, with the outcries of the 
people, made them all so afraid, that, leaving the ser- 
mon, they began to run away; but so great was the 
press of the multitude crowding together, that the 
more they laboured, the harder it was to get out; for 
they stuck so fast in the door, that there was no mov- 
ing forward nor backward. They ran to another little 
wicket on the north side, from thence to a door on the 
west; but there was so great a throng, that, with the 
force thereof, a great bar of iron, which is almost in- 
credibse, was pulled out and broken by the strength of 
men’s hands, and yet could not the door be opened 
for the vast concourse of people. At last, despairing 
of getting out, they in great amazement ran up and 
down, crying out, that ‘the devil had conspired their 
death.’ One said he plainly heard the fire ; another 
affirmed he saw it ; and a third swore he felt the melted 
lead dropping on his head and shoulders. None made 
more noise than the Doctor that preached, who first of 
all cried out in the pulpit, ‘ Zhese are the subtleties of 
the devil against me—Lord have mercy upon me,’ &c. 
In all this consternation nothing was more feared than 
the melting of the lead, which many affirmed they felt 
dropping upon their bodies. The Doctors, finding 
authority and force could not prevail, fell to entreaties, 
one offering twenty pound, another his scarlet gown, 
so that any man would pull him out, though it were 
by the ears. A president of a college, pulling a board 
out from the pews, covered his head and shoulders 
therewith against the scalding lead, which they feared 
much more than the fallingof thechurch. One thought 
to get out of a window, and had broken the glass, and 
got his head and one shoulder out, but then stuck fast 
between the iron bars, that he could move neither 
way ; others stuck as fast in the doors, over the heads 
of whom some got out. A boy had climbed up on the 
top of the church door, and seeing an aged Doctor, 
who had got over men’s heads, coming towards him, 
with a wide cowl hanging at his back, he thought it 
a good opportunity to make his escape, and prettily 
conveyed himself into the Doctor’s cowl. He got out 
with the boy in his cowl, and, for a while, felt no 
weight; but at last feeling his cowl heavier than ordi- 
nary, and hearing a voice behind him, he was more 
afraid than while in the throng, believing that the 
evil spirit which had fired the church had flown into 
his cowl; whereupon he began to exorcise. ‘In the 
name of God, I command thee to declare what thou 
art behind my back.’ ‘I am Bertram’s boy,’ said the 
other. ‘ But I,’ said the Doctor, ‘ adjure thee, in the 
name of the inseparable Trinity, that thou, wicked 
spirit, do tell me who thou art, and from whence thou 
comest, and that thou go hence.’ ‘I am Bertram’s 
boy,’ said he; ‘ and I pray, good master, let me go.’ 
When the Doctor perceived the matter, he took the 
boy out, who ran away as fast as he could. In the 
meantime, those without the church, seeing all things 
safe, made signs to them within to be quiet; but the 
noise being so great that no word could be heard, 
these signs increased their fear, supposing all the 
church without to be on fire, and that they were bid 
to tarry within, and not to venture out, because of the 
dropping of the lead, and the fall of other things. This 
hurry lasted many hours, but at length the mistake 
was discovered. The next day and week following, 
there was an incredible number of bills set upon the 
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church doors, to inquire for all manner of things then 
lost, there being but few in this garboyle (tumult), 
who, either through negligence lost, or through obli- 
vion left not something behind.” 


CROSSING THE LINE.* 


Ose lovely evening, when our gallant vessel was 
calmly floating on the unruffled bosom of the deep, 
avithit the tropics, and I sitting at the open port, gaz— 
ing thoughtfully on the setting sun, I was suddenly 
startled from my meditations by the ery of, “A sail 
a-head! halo! Neptune! Neptune! a-hoy!” and, 
on gaining the deck, perceived a large tar-barrel 
flaming on the ocean, and gliding past our vessel, 
which, I was given to understand, was the royal barge 
of the venerable watery god, who had announced his 
intention of coming on board next morning, to super- 
intend the shaving such of his children as had not 
previously crossed the great boundary of his dominions. 

Next morning, accordingly, this august personage 
made his appearance on the quarter-deck, about half- 
past nine a.M., and advanced to seat himself on a 
gun-carriage, under a gorgeous canopy of various- 
coloured flags, and surrounded by innumerable 
streamers, which kept waving to and fro with every 
wandering breeze. His dress, consisting of a buffalo’s 
hide, with such other varieties as could be procured 
on board, added to an iron-crowned hoary-bearded 
mask, rendered him a very grotesque figure. By his 
side was seated a gigantic white-robed mariner, some- 
thing resembling an old weather-beaten woman, in- 
tended to represent Amphitrite. The royal chariot, 
preceded by a band of music, and drawn by sixteen 
men, painted from head to foot in the most ludicrous 
fashion, led the van of the procession, and was fol- 
lowed by the numerous constables, bearing their rods 
of office, all decorated in a singular manner. Next 
followed the important barber, with his train of ne- 
cessary attendants, and his Oceanic Majesty’s house- 
hold brought up the rear. 

After parading the quarter-deck with all due cere- 
mony, the procession halted opposite the cuddy door 
(that is, the door of the great cabin on the upper deck), 
where his godship was welcomed by the officers, and 
accepted the offer of a glass of spirits ; nor had his fair 
spouse any hesitation in swallowing a potent draught 
of the same inspiring nectar. When the barber (who 
did not fail to exhibit his huge iron razor) and seve- 
ral of the other attendants had also paid their devo- 
tions at the shrine of Bacchus, the car was drawn into 
the lee waist, where were prepared a deep cistern 
(composed of a tarred topsail, supported at the four 
corners by corresponding stanchions, and filled to the 
brim with the salt water of the tropical ocean), a 
covered throne for Neptune and his exquisite consort, 
a scaffolding for the barber and suite, and a narrow 
plank across the reservoir, on which were to be seated 
those unenviable individuals who were destined to 
undergo the ceremony of “shaving.” At this mo- 
ment the beating of the drums, the sound of the horns, 
the shouts of the mariners, and the cries of “ Bring 
forth my sons! bring forth my sons!” indicated to 
the anxious beings below, on the gun-deck, that all 
was in readiness to commence the business of the day ; 
and immediately a band of the horrific constables came 
to lead me, blindfolded, and with a palpitating heart, 
to the place of execution. No sooner had I gained the 
sumuinit of the companion-ladder, than a deluge of salt 
water, from innumerable buckets, was discharged un- 
ceremvuiously into my face; and when I attempted 
to gasp for breath, an unceasing stream from the fire- 
engine was directed, by some expert hand, right into 
my mouth. In this state, panting, and almost breath- 
less, I rushed forwards, with much exertion, drag- 
ging constables and attendants after me, till I gained 
the foot of the ladder which led to the plank crossing 
the cistern. This I ascended with some difficulty 
amid the cheering of a merciless multitude, took my 
seat on the tottering plank, and awaited with anxious 
expectation the dreadful result of all this ceremony. 
I had not sat long till a rough brush (every hair of 
which seemed to be formed of a porcupine’s quill) 
saluted my chin ; then a sharp-toothed saw (intended 
to represent a razor) was passed over my cheeks ; 
then a bucket of water was thrown into my face; 
then another dense stream from the fire-engine was 
directed into my mouth; and then the frail plank was 
withdrawn from under me, and I plunged headlong 
and breathless into the abyss below! This was not 
all. In the cistern was a shelf, and on this shelf aman 
(dressed in a bear’s skin, and creeping on all fours), 
whose duty it was to hold the subject of their mirth 
for some time under the surface of the’water. Strug- 
gling, as it were, for my existence, no sooner did I feel 
the horned clutches of the great bear, than I struck 
him such a blow on the head as caused him to let 
go his grasp; and, almost insensible, I scrambled up 
the sides of the cistern, and threw myself down on 
the deck below. Still no quarter was allowed me; J 
had yet to make my way through a deluge of water, 
showered on me from the forecastle, the decks, the 
booms, and the tops, to the after-part of the vessel ; 
which, had I not immediately aecomplished, I verily 


* When vessels cross the equinoctial line in their outward or 
hhomeward-bound voyages, the sailors on board usually hold a 
species of festival in honour of Neptune, the heathen god of the 
sea. Some of the frolicsome ceremonies on these occasions are 
here described by a young gentleman now in Edinburgh. The 
article appeared originally in an Edinburgh publication 
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believe I should have sunk exhausted under the or- 
deal. 

Notwithstanding all this roughing, however, I con- 
trived, on the whole, to preserve my good humour ; 
and I had no sooner recovered, and begun to look 
about me, than I seized a bucket, joined the enrap- 
tured performers of this busy scene, and was among 
the first to salute my hapless messmates, who next 
made their appearance. £ 

After all the midshipmen had passed through the 
hands of the barber, the shaving of the seamen com- 
menced. This was a more serious business, for the 
chins of many bled profusely, and their mouths and 
eyes were fearfully disfigured by the tarry brush of 
the barber, while torrents of their favourite element 
were showered on their hooded heads, without sym- 
pathy or restraint. / 

In the meantime, the shaving advanced with great 
rapidity ; and before twelve o’vlock, the procession re- 
turned, in all its pomp, to the cuddy door, in the same 
order as formerly, when the captain’s health, with 
that of all the legitimate sons of Neptune, was drunk 
with loud and continued cheers, and then the sports 
of the morning concluded. But towards evening, the 
captain ordered a liberal supply of grog to be served 
out to each of the sailors; and the remainder of that 
night was spent in is 

** Draining the goblet, and singing the song.” 


CHIMNEYS. 


Curmyeys have characters! I am convinced of that. 
They area people, and have minds, dispositions, tem- 
peraments, and passions, like other folk. They have 
also diseases, like the human species, and do not want 
for their “doctors.” Are they not affected by east 
winds just as much as any of us, and have they not 
their own inexplicable fits of the sullens, and are they 
not awfully testy when contradicted, just like our- 
selves ? 

The faculty of smoke-doctors may be a very learned 
and respectable faculty for any thing I know; but who 
ever heard of achimney being cured ? Nobody! The 
truth is, a chimney’s disorders generally proceed from 
its original physical constitution, and one might just 
as well talk of expelling a hereditary disease from an 
individual of the human race. The only way is to de- 
stroy the chimney altogether, and create it anew. A 
doctor” will speak to you of “old wives,” and of “cans” 
one-mouthed, two-mouthed, and poly-mouthed ; but 
put no faith in smoke-doctors. You might just as well 
expect a human doctor to cure you, when on your 
death-bed, by ordering you a new nightcap. 

But the maladies which affect chimneys often pro- 
veed from their situation in life. Circumstances govern 
us all, and chimneys too. A chimney of my acquaint- 
ance once testified this in a remarkable manner. It 
was a chimney that had just begun the world in the 
New Town, and belonged to a house ‘three storeys in 
height. Now, this chimney was as well-behaved and 
well-regulated a chimney as one could have seen in a 
summer’s day ; and hada juvenile vivacity, which could 
not be repressed by the east wind itself. At last, how- 
ever, it became all of a sudden very irregular in its 
conduct, and seemed to have lost all its former health 
and spirits. Doctors were called in, who examined 
the patient, and prescribed all kinds of cans, which 
were speedily got. All would not do, however ; instead 
of recovering, it became worse, and seemed, by the in- 
eveased vehemence with which it repelled the advances 
of the smoke, to indicate that the doctors did not un- 
derstand the nature of its trouble. Alas! it was not the 
hody, but the mind of the chimney, that was diseased ! 
My sensitive young friend was affronted at the very 
idea of these fellows attempting to cure its grievances 
by commonplace applications. A full convocation of 
all the smoke-doctors in town being at length called, 
and their deliberations being assisted by some expe- 
rienced builders, it was discovered that the cause of 
all its woes was the tall and over-topping gable of a 
contiguous house, whose chimneys carried their heads 
at least twenty feet higher than that of the afflicted 
chimney in question ; so that envy—sheer envy alone, 
was the occasion of all its ailments. This was proved 
to my full satisfaction, by what happened afterwards ; 
for the patient, being, as it were, continued into the tall 
gable, and allowed to carry as high a head as its neigh- 
bours, never gave its masters any more trouble ; and 
when I last went to see how it did, I thought the smoke 
which issued so freely and complacently from its mouth, 
seemed to say, ‘‘ You see I have at length gained my 
point.” 

Though I allow that chimneys may be jealous of 
each other’s heights, and sometimes look with an evil 
can at the honour or prosperity of their neighbours, I 
do not think that they are in general a democratic 
people. Many achimney do I know of very humble 
height, and even unadorned with cans, and yet very 
decent, quiet chimneys too. There is a spirit of meek- 
ness in some chimneys, which seems to fit them best 
for the lower walks of life, where they are content to 
exercise their vocations, perhaps, under the baronial 
protection of some neighbouring stack of chimneys, 
without fretting their souls with chimerical ideas of 
liberty and equality. I know some chimneys of this 
amiable sort in the Pleasance. 

Chimneys necessarily cannot be a democratic people, 
for there are kings among them. Thereis the tall, red, 
regal chimney of the Coal Gas Work at the back of the 
Canongate, which, on state occasions, wears a splendid 


crown of gas light, and stands pre-eminent over all the 
chimneys in the Old Town, like Saul among the people. 
No one can doubt that this is the King of Chimneys, 
whether for the importance of its avocations, or the 
grandeur ofits appearance. The tall chimneys at Por- 
tobello and Pinkie are two solitary monarchs without 
subjects. 

That chimneys are sentient beings, nobody can dis- 
pute. Le Sage, an author of no little discernment, says 
that they can speak. I must confess I never heard 
them pronounce articulate words, or carry on conver- 
sations ; but there is one thing of which I am certain 
—they can howl! I have heard them how! in a high 
wind, in a very sensible style—almost like speaking— 
only the sentences not connected. In these cases, how- 
ever, I consider them to be only expostulating or quar- 
relling with their enemy, the wind. 

At the country town where I spent my youth, there 
were some thatched houses near the school, with chim- 
neys of a very outré sort. My heart is smitten when 
I remember how cruel we were to these grotesque but 
inoffensive chimneys. There was one belonging to the 
cottage of a poor old widow woman, at which our scorn 
and our stones were particularly directed. It was con- 
structed of turf, upon a frame-work of upright sticks 
—the whole so dilapidated, that there was scarcely 
any thing but the sticks left. Most unfortuntately for 
the chimney, it was not altogether of an upright cha- 
racter, but inclined a little to one side, and seemed to 
look down upon us school-boys with open mouth, in- 
viting our attacks. We assuredly did not spare it ; for 
every day, we employed the whole quarter of an hour 
previous to the opening of the school in throwing mis- 
siles of any sort we could lay our hands on, at and down 
its gaping crater; and not a day passed without old 
Luckie coming into the school-room, complain- 
ing of our wickedness, and exhibiting the melancholy 
fragments of cutty pipes, and little black tea-pots, 
which, she said, had suffered from our stones, while 
lying innocuously by her fire-side. 

Some of these cottage chimneys were very curious 
in their internal as well as external structure. As 
viewed from the fire-place below, they looked like the 
vast cone of a glass-house, or like an amphitheatre, 
peopled with spectator hams, and a huge black beam, 
from which depended by iron rods, chains, and hooks, 
various culinary vessels. These chimneys never re- 
quired sweeping; though I remember hearing a tradi- 
tionary account of one being cleared of its venerable 
soot by the goodman, who had accomplished his sin- 
gular task by going head foremost into a sack, and 
ascending by a ladder to the rannle-tree, where he 
stood and rubbed the sides of the chimney all round 
with his shoulders! This custom might be practised 
with effect in the cure of Jum-bag-o ! 

Speaking of chimney-sweeping, we come to chimney- 
sweeps, who, by the by, are a very noticeable set of 
men. <A friend of mine, in guarding against contact 
with them on the streets, calls them angels of dark- 
ness, in contradistinction to bakers, whum he deno- 
minates angels of light, though I consider the one tribe 
to be fully as great annoyances as the other. When 
I pass a chimney-sweep on the street, I myself wear- 
ing light-coloured clothes at the time, I may say, 
“ Conjuro te, Diabole!”’ and avoid being rude to his 
person; but in my heart I envy and admire him. 
Chimney-sweeps see and explore a part of the world 
which nobody else can see and explore. They surpass 
the prodigal son in the “ Vicar of Wakefield,’’ who 
saw the outside of the best houses in Amsterdam, for 
any body may see that; but to chimney-sweeps alone 
is it reserved to see the roofs of the best houses. They 
walk in glorious pre-eminence over the heads of the rest 
of mankind, and cast their eyes over the surface of an 
upper world, which none of us children of the ground 
shall ever see. I have heard them tell strange and 
wild stories of the dangers they have passed, and the 
roofs of the dands they have seen, like sailors returned 
from distant voyages ; and, what is very strange, there 
is scarcely a chimney in the town, of which they do not 
know the whole nature and character, as well as the 
owner of the house himself. Nay, I have often been 
surprised, on calling a chimney-sweeper to administer 
unto a moody or diseased vent, to observe how familiar 
he was with its history and peculiarities. How they 
acquire this wonderful knowledge, it is impossible to 
conceive. I suspect that they talk to each other of 
nothing but the various chimneys which have come 
under their hands, and so, each communicating to his 
neighbour the results of his experience, the whole be- 
come, as it were, universally acquainted. I remem- 
ber once calling an old chimney-sweep to a very strange 
chimney, which, before ascending the gable, went 
across the ceiling of an adjoining room, and, indeed, 
was allat right angles. Before commencing opera- 
tions upon this strange specimen of the crooked tribe 
of chimneys, he frightened me into the offer of a 
double fee, by some dreadful traditionary recollections 
of boys being smothered in it forty years ago, when 
he was a climbing-boy himself, and of plummet-balls 
in later times being dispatched down its unimaginable 
angularities, in order to discover the bottom, and being 
never more heard of by their disconsolate owners, 
whose damages were of course made good by the then 
proprietor. 

Tn short, the subject which I have thus imperfectly 
handled, is one well worthy the attention of the truly 
philosophical ; and I hope, ere long, to see a separate 
volume allotted to it in Dr Lardner’s Cyclopedia, or 
in the Library of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
HOWARD. 


Joun Howarp, an Englishman, who has justly ob- 
tained a celebrity over the whole civilized world for 
his extraordinary and unceasing efforts in the cause 
of suffering humanity, and for which he has been gene- 
rally and justly entitled ‘the Benevolent Howard,” 
was born about the year 1727, at Clapton, in the pa- 
rish of Hackney, a large village immediately adjoining 
London. To this place his father seems to have 
removed from the pursuit of his business as an up- 
holsterer, in Long Lane, Smithfield, where he had 
acquired a considerable fortune. The education of 
young Howard was extremely superficial ; and when 


-he left school, he was put as an apprentice toa whole- 


sale grocer in the city; but this situation not being at 
all to his taste, he erabraced the opportunity, on com- 
ing of age, of purchasing from his master the remainder 
of his time. By his father’s will, he was not to come 
into the possession of his fortune until he reached his 
twenty-fourth year, and then he became entitled to 
the sum of L.7000, in addition to the whole of his 
father’s landed property, his plate, furniture, pictures, 
&c. Coming thus into the possession of a respectable 
patrimony, he was now at liberty to follow out the 
bent of his inclinations, which he did by setting out 
on his travels through France and Italy. On his 
return, being of delicate health, and inclined to con- 
sumption, he was put upon a rigorous regimen, whichis 
said to have laid the foundation of that extraordinary 
abstemiousness and indifference to the gratification 
of his palate, which ever after so much distinguished 
him. In 1752, while twenty-five years of age, he 
married a lady in her fifty-second year ; a step he took 
in consequence of having received from her many 
marks of kind attention during a sickness with which 
he was oyertaken. The death of his wife in a few 
years put an end to this somewhat imprudent con. 
nexion. Soon after the death of his wife, he resolved 
upon leaving England on another tour, with a view 
to direct his mind from the melancholy reflections 
which that event had occasioned. 

The country which Howard first intended to visit 
was Portugal, then rendered particularly interesting 
by the situation of its capital, still smoking in ruins 
from the effects of a tremendous earthquake. A great 
part of its capital, Lisbon, and thousands of its inha- 
bitants, had been embowelled in the earth. It was to 
this sublime spectacle that Mr Howard’s attention 
was principally directed ; and he accordingly took his 
passage in a vessel, which, unfortunately, was cap- 
tured by a French privateer. This event, unlucky in 
itself, gave a turn to the fate of the young philanthro- 
pist, and proved ultimately beneficial to mankind, 
His captors used him with great cruelty, for, after 
having been kept forty hours without food or water, 
he was carried into Brest, and confined, with the other 
prisoners, in the castle of that place. Here, after 
being cast with the crew and the rest of the passengers 
into a filthy dungeon, and there kept a considerable 
time without nourishment, a joint of mutton was at 
length thrown into the midst of them, and, for want 
of a knife, they were obliged to tear it in pieces, and 
gnaw it like dogs. In this dungeon, he and his com- 
panions lay for six nights upon the floor, with nothing 
but straw. He was afterwards removed to Morlaix, 
and thence to Carpaix, where he was two months upon 
parole. He had no sooner obtained his own liberty, 
than he exerted all his influence to procure the libe- 
ration of some of his fellow-countrymen. Whilst at 
Carpaix, he obtained sufficient evidence of the Eng- 
lish prisoners of war in France being treated with in- 
human barbarity, and he did not rest till he influenced 
the government in their behalf. It is to this event 
that Mr Howard himself refers the first excitement of 
that attention to those who were sick, and in prison, 
which. afterwards occupied the greater part of sixteen 
years. Soon after his return to England, he formed 
a connexion with an amiable young lady, whom he 
married, and with her assistance he carried into effect 
various schemes of benevolence, for meliorating the 
condition of his tenantry and the poor in his neigh- 
bourhood. Of this valuable assistance he was, how+ 
ever, soon deprived, by the death of his wife, soon 
after she had given birth toason. In 1769-70, Mr 
Howard paid a third and fourth visit to the Continent, 
and of which he has left various memoranda, written 
in a strain of unaffected Christian piety. In 1773, 
while in his retirement in England, he was created 
High Sheriff of the county of Bedford. | In this office 
he had numberless opportunities of inspecting the 
condition of the jails and bridewells under his juris- 
diction, of remedying grievances, and alleviating the 
distress of poor prisoners. The more and more that 
this benevolent man saw of the condition of the Eng- 
lish prisons, he became the more anxious to pursue 
his investigations all over the country. He proceeded 
upon tours into the counties of Hertford, Berks, Wilts, 
Dorset, Hants, Sussex, Surrey, &c. The scenes of 
misery which now came under his notice were truly 
deplorable. At Salisbury, just without the prison 
gate, was a chain passed through a round staple fixed 
in the wall, at each end of which a debtor, padlocked 
by the leg, stood offering to those who passed by, nets, 
laces, purses, &c., made in the prison. At Winches- 
ter, Mr Howard saw a destructive dungeon for felons, 
eleven steps under ground, dark, damp, and close. In 
it the surgeon of the jail informed him that twenty 
prisoners had died of the jail fever in one year. One 
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of the places which Mr Howard inspected in the course 
of his journey, was the bridewell of Surrey, at Guild- 
ford, in which he found neither bedding, straw, nor 
work. Soon after his return from making investiga- 
tions into the condition of these abodes of vice and 


misery, he was examined before a committee of the | 


House of Commons, touching the knowledge he had 
thus acquired ; and, being called to the bar, the Speaker 
acquainted him that the house was very sensible of 
the humanity and zeal which had led him to visit the 
several jails of this kingdom, and conveyed to him 
the grateful thanks of the house and the country for 
his benevolent exertions in behalf of the most desti- 
tute and outcast members of the community. 

Mr Howard continued, throughout the years 1773-74, 
to inspect the prisons and bridewells of England, ‘and 
on one occasion extended his tour of philanthropy into 
Scotland and Ireland. In 1775, he proceeded to the 
Continent for the purpose of examining the jails in 
France, Holland, and part of Flanders, Germany, and 
Switzerland, mostly all of which he found under better 
management than those in Great Britain. He was 
particularly pleased with the prisons of Holland, which 
presented a model which, except in a few points, he 
wished to have seen adopted in England, anc every na- 
tion on the globe. He found a good deal to interest 
him in Germany. In the towns in that country, he 
frequently saw the doors of sundry rooms in the pri- 
sons marked, Ethiopia, India, Italy, France, England, 
&c.; on inquiring what such words meant, he was in- 
formed that in these rooms, parents, by the authority 
of the magistrates, confined their dissolute children, 
answering, in the meanwhile, to the inquiries which 
might be made after them, that they were gone to what- 
ever country might be written upon the place of their 
confinement. This seems a strange and harsh arrange- 
ment, though we have no doubt many parents in this 
country would occasionally be glad to have the same 
ready means of incarcerating their dissolute children. 
In travelling, Mr Howard lived in the plainest man- 
ner; generally carrying along with his luggage a tea- 
kettle and other utensils, as well as the materials for 
making tea, of which he was fond, for its simple ex- 
hilarating qualities. At the inns, however, he gene- 
rally ordered the best victuals and wines, so that there 
might be no complaint as to his stinginess; but these 
luxuries he seldom tasted. When he considered him- 
self ill-treated by postilions, he punished them by with- 
holding extra fees; but to show that he did not do so 
for the purpose of saving money, he sent his servant 
to gather the poor of the place, and, in the presence of 
the postilion, distributed among them the sum he 
would have paid. These traits of character becoming 
widely known, he in time, was well known and care- 
fully utterided to wherever he travelled. On one occa- 
sion, he happened to visit a monastery at Prague, where 
he found the inmates feasting on a day which ought 
to have been devoted to abstinence. Hewas so much 
displeased with this breach of discipline, that he 
threatened to proceed to Rome to inform the Pope, and 
it was only after the monks had made the most hu- 
miliating apology, and expressed their contrition, that 
he promised to be silent on the subject to the head of 
their church. In 1781, he again departed from Eng- 
land on a tour of philanthropy, in order to proceed 
through Denmark, Sweden, Russia, and Poland, and 
some other countries in the north of Europe, and with 
the view of inspecting the prisons and hospitals on his 
route. Copenhagen, Stockholm, Petersburg, and Mos- 
cow, were respectively visited, and in each he collected 
valuable information on the state of the common jails, 
and modes of punishment. Having thus visited every 
state of Europe, whence he could hope to derive assis- 
tance for the completion of the great design which ani- 
mated him, except the two southern kingdoms of Spain 
and Portugal, he next directed his course thither, and 
on this journey visited the prisons of Madrid, Lis- 
bon, and other populoustowns. This tour being com- 
pleted, he returned to England, and finished his fourth 
general inspection of the English jails, preparatory to 
the publication of a second edition of his Appendix to 
the State of Prisons—a work he had some time before 
given to the public. When these journeys were finished, 
fe summed up the number of miles which, in less than 
ten years, he had travelled in his own country, and 
abroad, on the reform of prisons, bridewells, and hos- 
pitals, and found that they formed a total of 42,033. 
When, in the spring of 1784, Mr Howard had laid 
before the public the result of his minute inspection of 
the prisons, and many of the hospitals of his own coun- 
try, and of the principal states of Europe, he retired 
to his estate at Cardington, in whose calm seclusion 
he purposed to spend the remaining years of his exist- 
ence. The benevolent Howard had now nothing to 
embitter his peace but the conduct of his son, who, 
having been sent tothe University of Edinburgh, and 
placed under the care of the venerable Dr Blacklock, 
unhappily contracted habits of dissipation and extra- 
vaganee, which were his own ruin, and well nigh broke 
his father’s heart. 

After having devoted more than eleven years of his 
valuable existence to the reformation of the jails, and 
the improvement of the hospitals of his own country, 
as. well as those of foreign states, he determined again 
to quit his home on a journey of benevolence, more 
important to the interests of the human race, though 
fraught with greater danger to himself, than any he 
had yet undertaken. His plan was indeed the most 
humane and beneficent that ever entered into the 
mind of man, for it was to check the progress of de- 


vouring pestilence, by inspecting the condition of the 
principal lazarettos in Europe, and, if possible, throw- 
inig a light on that most dreadful of all scourges of 
mankind—the plague. On this tour of mercy, he 
visited the Italian states, and from thence passed by 
sea to Turkey, in which country he examined the 
hospitals and prisons of Constantinople, Smyrna, and 
other places. While on this expedition he “succeeded” 
in getting on board a vessel with a foul bill of health ; 
and while in it at sea, the vessel was attacked by a 
Moorish privateer; in the engagement which took 
place, he fought with great bravery, and aided in 
repelling the attack of the barbarians. When, along 
with the crew, he arrived in Venice, he submitted to 
go through the most shocking privations in a loath- 
some lazaretto, in order to acquire knowledge of the 
management of those supposed to be labouring under 
plague. On all these trials his good spirits never 
forsook him. Being liberated in due course of time, 
he returned to England, and resumed his inspection of 
the town and county jails and bridewells. It is men- 
tioned that he frequently exercised his liberality in 
relieving poor debtors from confinement, by paying 
their debts. ‘I have often seen him come to his 
lodgings,” says the journal of his attendant in most 
of his tours, ‘‘in such spirits and joy, when he would 
say to me, ‘I have made a poor woman happy; I have 
sent her husband home to her and her children.’ ”’ 
He was exceedingly methodical in spending his time. 
He generally declined every invitation to dinner or to 
supper whilst on his tours; abstained from visiting 
every object of curiosity, however attractive, and even 
from looking into a newspaper, lest his attention 
should be diverted from the grand purpose in which 
he was engaged. , 

In 1789-90, Mr Howard again proceeded on a 
journey, which was the seventh and last, to the Con- 
tinent, to re-examine the prisons and hospitals of 
Holland, part of Germany, Prussia, and Russia. His 
plan was to have spent three years abroad. One ob- 
ject of his pursuit, and perhaps the principal one, was 
to obtain further information respecting the plague, 
by extending his visits to those parts of the world in 
which it rages with the greatest virulence, and on 
some of whose infectious coasts it is supposed to take 
its rise. As soon as he had resolved to undertake this 
hazardous journey, he became impressed with the be- 
lief that it would be his last ; and when he took leave 
of one and another of his friends, he did it as one 
whose face they would see no more on this side the 
grave. These feelings were sadly verified. 
nevolent Howard penetrated in his journey into the 
deserts of Tartary, to the confines of the Euxine Sea, 
every where examining the prisons and hospitals, and 
doing all in his power to alleviate the sufferings ot the 
inmates. At Cherson, in the distant region of Rus- 
sian Tartary, his visits to the infectious hospitals 
brought upon him the attacks of a severe fever, a spe- 
cies of plague, under which his constitution gave way. 
Every attention was paid to him by the authorities, 
but nothing could save his life, which he gave up with 
pious resignation and hope, on the morning of the 
20th January 1790.—Thus died one of the brightest 
ornaments of English biography; a person whose 
name is associated with all that is virtuous and be- 
nevolent, and who will be remembered with feelings 
of admiration and respect for numberless ages, in 
every part of the civilized world. 


TRADITIONS OF THE WESTERN 
HIGHLANDS. 


MURDER OF LORD LORNE. 


Joun StEwaRT, Lord of Lorne, when far advanced 
in life, was a widower, and had three daughters, but 
nolawfulson. Byawoman above the common rank, 
named Maclaurin, he had an illegitimate son, whose 
name was Dugald. He was a young man of great pro- 
mise, and had particularly distinguished himself on a 
recent occasion. 

The sons of the chief of Macdougall, by the sister of 
Lord Lorne, were very desirous of marrying their 
cousins, the co-heiresses of Lorne, and were assiduous 
in their attention to their uncle, who resided in the 
castle of Dunstaffnage, once inhabited by the kings of 
Caledonia, and still one of the royal palaces of Scot- 
land. They had passed the night at Dunstaffnage, 
and departed early next morning. But they had not 
gone far on their way, when they observed a number 
of boats approaching from the east, crowded with people, 
with pipes playing, and bearing flags. They found that 
these boats contained Dugald and his mother; and they 
soon discovered that old Lord Lorne had resolved to 
marry the mother of Dugald, and that they were now 
coming to celebrate the marriage. According to the 
Scotch law, this marriage would have made Dugald 
legitimate, and capable of inheriting the ample terri- 
tories of Lorne. This event would have utterly dis- 
appointed the matrimonial schemes of the two nephews, 
and they instantly formed a dreadful resolution to pre- 
vent it. They returned, and asked admittance into 
the castle ; but the door-keeper remarking avery fierce 
expression in their countenances, first consulted his 
master, who was displeased at his hesitating to admit 
his nephews. The door-keeper reluctantly received 
them; they forced their way into Lord Lorne’s apart- 
ment, and instantly put him to death, to prevent the 
intended marriage. The brothers were, however, dis- 
appointed in their expectations—the heiresses escaped 
from Dunstaffnage by night, and carried away the 
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charters of the estate. They took refuge with the Karl 
of Argyle, who soon married the eldest daughter; the 
second was married to Campbell of Glenurchy, ances_ 
tor of the Earl of Breadalbane; and the third to Camp. 
bell of Ottar. 

This murder was committed towards the end of the 
15th century. The rock where the two Macdougalls 
stood when they discovered the approach of Dugald ¢ 
and his mother, and where they resolved to return and 
assassinate their uncle, is still well known. It is called 
in Gaelic by a name which, translated, means The 
Rock of the Wicked Resolution.* me it 


POPULAR MORALS.+ 


Every thoughtful person finds that inquiries arise in 
his mind of this nature, What am I? Whenceam I ? 
For what purposes do I exist ? What is this which is 
called life? What is the power of thinking? Will 
the consciousness of being cease when this life ends ? 
If not, will that consciousness relate to the acts done 
in this life? If so, in what manner, and with what 
consequences ? If I doubt what answers I must give 
to these questions, why do I doubt ? Is it beyond my 
power to remove my doubts? If I believe nothing of 
a future state of being as a consequence of the present 
being, have I done what I ought to do, to inform my- 
self whether this be so or not ? If I have a sentiment 
of being liable to account in a future life for my con- 
duct in this, is it a mere sentiment, or is it founded in 
reason, and binding on me as a conviction, which I 
cannot free myself from ? 

Inquiries also arise in many minds of this nature : 
If there be a Supreme Being whocreated and who go- 
verns the universe, and who is supremely good and 
wise, why are the good and wise on earth sometimes 
subjected to suffering and to sorrow ? Why is there, 
to such persons, so much of pain in body and in mind ? 
Why do disappointments and afflictions fall on those 
who strive to perform their duty in all things ? Why 
do not the punishments of divine justice fallon those 
who violate the laws of the Supreme Being? Why is 
it, that worldly prosperity, respect, and honour, are 
otten bestowed on those who violate all the laws which 
the righteous Judge of all the earth must have pre- 
scribed ? 

Why is it that man is so commonly the bitter and 
relentless enemy of man? Why is it that he hazards 
the destruction of his own property, his own liberty, 
and even his own life, to destroy property, liberty, and 
life in others ? Why is it that we take pleasure in de- 
preciating the good qualities of others, and in present- 
ing their faults, follies, and errors to the notice of thosé 
who were before ignorant of them’? Why do we feel 
emotions of dissatisfaction when others prosper, and 
regard the welfare of others as though it were a wrong 
done to ourselves ? Why do we mourn over that which 
is past and which cannot be recalled, and tremble at 
that which has not come, and which may never come ? 
Why is it that kind acts done to others are frequently 
forgotten by them, and sometimes regarded by them 
as a grievous burthen, and sometimes repaid by acts 
of unkindness, and reproach, and even of injury ? Why, 
is it that so much of human life is spent in vain and’ 
profitless pursuits ? Why isit, that, when disabled and 
suffering, in body or mind, that we can so rarely con. 
sole ourselves with the fact, that we did not cause our 
own distress ? Why is that family connexion (seem- 
ingly ordained as a necessary condition of human 
life) is so often a cause of irritation and vexation ? 
Why are children sometimes inclined to regard parents 
rather as tyrannical and heartless rulers, than as affec- 
tionate and worthy governors ; and why are parents 
sometimes led to regret that they have given birth to 
offspring, who are fastened on them by ties which can- 
not be broken? Why is it that unceasing parental 
care, and the wisest precaution in rearing children, 
are repaid by that bitter disappointment which must 
be hidden within the heart, and wept over unseen by 
any human eye ? Why is it, that, when parental care 
has been successfully applied, and when we see the 
coming forth of fruits, intellectual and moral, that in 
one little moment the blast of destruction passes over, 
and the remaining act is, to close the sepulchre on the 
remnant of lost hopes and joys ? 

What is that principle of our nature that compels us 
to some sort of action; and which will drive us into 
such as is hurtful to ourselves and to others, if we are 
not directed to those of an opposite character ? Whence 
comes that sense of disappointment when success has 
crowned our pursuits ? Why is it that one, in the en- 
joyment of bodily ease, and of worldly wealth, and ap- 
parently in command of abundance in those things 
which the world calls good, and for which mortals sub- 
mit to unceasing toil, is, sometimes, the most disgusted 
of all men with life; finding no pleasure in the smil- 
ing earth, in the busy haunts, nor any good under the 
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+ Under this title we shall henceforth occasionally give a portion 
of an American book, which has lately fallen into our hands, and 
with which we have been much pleased. The original title of the 
work is, ‘* The Moral Class-Book, by William Sullivan, Coun- 
sellor at Law, Boston, 1831.” We have found this small volume, 
on perusal, to contain a far more simple, lucid, and impressive 
view of the moral duties of man, than any that exists in this 
country; and we therefore feel, that, in transferring it entire to 
our pages, we are doing a service to our native literature, Im man 
places, we shall be under the necessity of making alterations, for 
the purpose of adapting the matter to the circumstances of our 
own country; and in others, we shall endeavour, with all modesty, 
to enforce opinions of the author, by a few additional observa+ 
tions, always, however, to be indicated by brackets. } 
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sun ? Why is it that men need forcible and irresistible 
powers of government among themselves? Why do 
those who know that power is difficult to hold, and 
more difficult to use aright, earnestly desire it ? Why 
is it that those who have power, either do not, or can- 
not, use it honourably to themselves and beneficially 
for others? Why are so many of the human race 
subjected to the most miserable poverty; so many 
wretched from the misuse and abuse of bodily and men- 
tal power ; so many deprived of personal liberty ; and 
so many hung up between the heavens and the earth, 
by order of their fellow men, in the presence of curious 
thousands, who laugh at the exhibition of death; ad- 
mire the firmness, or despise the weakness of one who, 
in full possession of all his faculties, knows, that within 
a few moments he shall be dead by violence? How 
does it happen that good and virtuous men, in reflect- 
_ ing on the change which is soon to come, and when 
“the places that have known them will know them no 
more for ever, do feel a sense of doubt, and even of 
despondency, as to their future destiny, and would 
gladly be assured that all they have habitually thought 
wo be true, is unquestionably so ? 

Inquiries of this nature may be indefinitely multi- 
plied. It is of little use to make them, if there be no 
answers to them. They have been answered, in gene- 
ral, among the learned, and in a learned manner. 
Can they be answered to the comprehension of the 
many, and especially of the young? Let us suppose 
that no small part of all that we see of folly, error, and 
crime, and consequent suffering and misery, arises, 
not from the laws of the Creator, but from ignorance 
of these laws, or wilful disobedience of them ; then it 
would follow that the remedy lies in making these 
laws known. When and how is this to be done? Not 
by leaving to each individual to find out the meaning 
and force of these laws, through painful experience, 
and when the consequences of ignorance and disobe- 
dience are already fastened on him; but to makethem 

_known, before the responsible action of adult life be- 

gins. Ifthere be rules for human life, which come 
from a Law-giver who cannot err; if these rules are 
laid down for subjects who are entrusted with the 
liberty of obeying or disobeying, it is inadmissible to 
suppose that these rules cannot be found out, and 
made known to all who are to be affected by them. 
- To disclose these rules and make them operative, is 
a duty to ourselves, and to each other. The mode of 
doing it may be differently thought of by different per- 
sons. That which seems most likely to be effective is 
to address human reason, in a simple and intelligible 
manner, and in such manner that the opening mind 
may comprehend the truths which are taught. Such 
is our present purpose. No mysteries will be re- 
sorted to: no display of learning attempted. As these 
pages are intended for the use of young people, we shall 
address only their zood sense. They will be called on 
to judge by the light of reason wherewith their Creator 
has blessed them. If the intention with which this 
work is undertaken be proper and practicable, those 
who will bestow the time and attention necessary to 
that end, may, it is humbly hoped, be enabled to an- 
Swer many of the inquiries before suggested, so far as 
the enlightened minds which have left a record of their 
thoughts can assist and guide us in the search after 
truth. 

The design of these papers is to prove that there is 
a Supreme Being; that he is the Creator and Gover- 
nor of the Universe; that he created man as we see 
him to exist, in his earthly frame, in his intellectual 
powers, and with an immortal spirit; that there is 
placed within his reach the knowledge of the laws in- 
tended for government here; and that life here is con- 
nected with an existence, whichis to beattained through 
the House appointed for all that have lived, that do 
live, and that aré to live. 


SOMERVILLE’S GUN. 


A Goon deal has been lately written in the newspapers 
relative to Somerville’s gun, or the invention by which 
fire-arms are at all times prevented from going off ac- 
cidentally. As, however, a regular account of this 
excellent piece of mechanism has not been given to 
the world in a popular form, we may now do so, quot- 
ing the gescription given by the inventor, the Rev. 
John Somerville, minister of Currie, a parish a few 
miles west from Edinburgh. 

“The principle of these methods [there being seve- 
ral] of preventing accidental discharge, consists in 
calling in the aid of the left hand; so that while the 
ordinary gun in common use can be fired off solely by 
the action of the right hand, the gun now to be de- 
scribed requires both ; the left hand to undo the stop, 
slide, or cateh, by which the gun is locked, and the 
other to draw the trigger, the same as in an ordinary 
gun the left hand being equally necessary to work 
the gun in the field as the right. 

Here the inventor begs it to be explicitly under- 
stood, that he lays claim to every variation of this 
principle, however modified or combined, or by what- 
ever name it may be called, in which the operation of 
the left hand, or the combined operation of both, is 
necessary to the proper working of the gun in the field. 
With safeties that are worked by the right hand only, 
the inventor has nothing to do—that is not his inven- 
tion ; but he claims as exclusively his, the safety that 
is worked by the /eft hand, as, previous to his, no 
other gun was so worked ; and the man who borrows 
or steals from him the operation of the left hand, takes 


from him all that is valuable, as the mode of procuring 
safety by the operation of this principle is almost end- 
less ; for, once having got a genuine principle, all the 
varieties naturally flow from it, as branches from one 
root, as springs from one source. Accordingly, the 
inventor can procure safety and dispatch sixteen or 
eighteen different ways, by the operation of this prin- 
ciple, which, however, can never be changed without 
destroying the utility of his invention, and losing 
completely both dispatch and security. Although the 
principle of operation by the left hand, as now men- 
tioned, may be varied to a great extent, the inventor 
confines himself at present to the description of the 
two following methods : 

I. The first method, then, here described, prevents 
accidental discharge by means of a stop, slide, or catch, 
situate on the trigger-plate, and either lying on or 
bedded into it, as the gunmaker or sportsman pleases. 
It is pressed forward into a nick in the trigger by a 
spring situate behind it, under the strap of the guard, 
or before it in the inside of the key, and thus prevents 
the trigger from acting or pressing by any accident 
on the seer of the lock, by which the gun would be 
discharged. On the fore-part of the guard, where the 
hand presses, is a moveable part, called a key, which 
may be removed at pleasure, and operates on the stop 
in the act of discharging the gun. When this key is 
removed, the gun vannot be used till it is replaced. 

If the sportsman fires with the left hand forward 
on the stock of the gun, instead of the guard, then 
the key can be placed forward to any part of the stock ; 
and in that case the end of the stop towards the left 
hand must run forward to that part of the stock, and 
then receive the key. This key, which may be of any 
form or size, is removeable at pleasure. 

II. The second method here described prevents ac- 
cidental discharge by means of a peg screwed into the 
end of the main-spring next to the swivel, or into the 
swivel itself. The peg may be also solid, that is, a 
part of the swivel itself, the end of the swivel being 
lengthened, and shaped into the form of a peg. This 
peg, when the gun is fired, passes down through a hole 
or opening towards the trigger-plate of the gun. The 
gun is prevented from being discharged by means of 
a slide opening and shutting the hole at pleasure, 
through which the peg descends when the gun is fired. 
This slide is pressed forward into the hole or opening 
through which the peg passes, in a similar way to the 
one just now mentioned in the foregoing method. 
When the gun is fired, the left hand, by a gentle pres- 
sure, throws back the slide, and thus lays open the 
hole in the stock and trigger-plate, and allows the peg 
to pass downward, and, of course, the main-spring to 
traverse its full distance. Keys are fixed upon and 
removeable at pleasure from this gun, the same as in 
the former method just described. For other varieties 
see the gunmakers’ shops. 

Having now described this gun, and stated the 
principle upon which the security is obtained, we now 
beg leave to mention, in a few words, some of its ad- 
vantages. 

The first advantage, then, which this gun has over 
the ordinary one in common use, is the complete se- 
curity which it affords against accidental discharge, 
and the consequent preservation of human life. This 
is the first and great object of the present contrivance, 
and in this point of view was first thought of by the 
inventor. The other advantages which it possesses 
are all subordinate to this, and come in merely as 
subsidiary to the main object. 

The waste of human life, by the accidental discharge 
of fire-arms, is truly deplorable. It is not without 
reason that writers have cautioned sportsmen to be 
careful in using them, and that parents have felt 
anxiety about their sons when engaged in field amuse- 
ments, with weapons in their hands so precarious in 
the use, and so fatal in their effects. Too frequently 
the sprightly and spirited youth, in pursuit of plea- 
sure, finds death! Not only every season, but almost 
every week of every season, brings accounts of the 
most valuable lives lost in this way. The inventor 
states it asan undeniable fact, that at an average there 
are not fewer than from twenty to thirty lives, through- 
out Great Britain and Ireland, lost every year in this 
way, besides more than double that number maimed 
and wounded. Now, against such fatalities the gun 
we are now speaking of presents the most absolute se- 
curity. Any one may be satisfied of this, who will 
consider for a moment the principle upon which it is 
constructed. Morally speaking, accidental discharge 
with this gun is completely out of the question, at 
least the probability of it is so wide, that perhaps phi- 
losophy could not calculate when this gun would be 
discharged in any other way than by design. If ac- 
cidental pressure shall touch the trigger, no evil hap- 
pens, because it is locked; if it touch the key, no evil 
happens, because the pressure by that time is supposed 
removed from the trigger. The pressure must be 
against the trigger and on the key at the same instant 
of time, otherwise the lock won’t work. If the trig- 
ger is touched the twinkling of an eye before the key, 
or the key before the trigger, then no evil can ensue ; 
for, unless touched at the same instant of time, they 
mutually counteract and support one another, and 
thus prevent the gun going off. — 

The second advantage which this gun possesses 
over the ordinary fowling-piece, is superior dispatch. 
This is evident at first sight, as this invention enables 
the sportsman to go with his gun full-cocked, and 
thus, when game rises unexpectedly, saves all the 


time lost, as well as detraction of thought- occasioned 
by cocking the ordinary gun, and, consequently, he 
has only to present and discharge his piece, which he 
is enabled to do before the gun in ordinary use can be 
cocked and brought to the shoulder, 

The third advantage which this gun has over others, 
is the ease and tranquillily of mind which it neces- 
sarily imparts, not only to the sportsman himself, but 
to his friends, parents, relations, or guardians at 
home, from the perfect security which it affords him. 
No man of ordinary feeling can he perfectly at ease 
when surrounded by his friends with a loaded gun in 
his hand, leaping walls, crossing ditches, brushing 
through thickets, underwood, and hedges, when all 
the while the life of his friends is within the reach of 
a mortal weapon, and the danger of that weapon 
guarded against only by the fallaciousness of memory, 
and the risk increased tenfold by the eagerness of pur- 
suit, and the suspension of thought necessarily occa- 
sioned by a species of amusement which, more than 
any other, lays caution asleep, and occasions that 
flutter and hurry of spirits from which such fatal acci- 
dents generally spring. 

The fourth advantage which this gun possesses, is 
the sociality of feeling which it will communicate to 
the favourite amusement of shooting. In the present 
state of the ordinary fowling-piece, the writer knows 
many gentlemen who will not shoot in company, from 
the uneasiness they feel both on their own account 
and on that of others. 

The fitth advantage which this gun possesses, is 
the safety which one of the modes of it gives to the 
left hand, in case the gun should burst. All good 
writers on the subject of shooting strongly recommend 
the sportsman to press the gun to his shoulder with 
the left hand close on the fore-part of the bow of the 
guard. Notwithstanding, this cavtion and advice are 
frequently neglected ; and the loss or laceration of 
many a left hand, by the bursting of the barrel, has 
taught the sportsman the folly of doing so. With 
the ordinary gun, indeed, a man may fire with his left 
hand close to the guard, and thus preserve it. With 
one of the modes on which this is constructed, he 
must do so, for there the satety-spring is placed, and 
until it is touched, the locks are immoveable. 

Nothing is more easily acquired than this mode of 
shooting, even though the sportsman has been aceus- 
tomed to fire with the hand forward on the stock. 
The habit can be acquired by presenting an empty 
gun for a few times in this way, before going to the 
field ; for, by an instinctive feeling, which perhaps it 
is not easy to explain, the left hand, after avery little 
practice, will come as infallibly to the fore-part of the 
guard, and even without the sportsman being sensible 
of it, as the right hand comes on the trigger. 

With one of the keys of this gun, too, even though 
the sportsman should persist in shooting with the left 
hand forward, it will be rendered much safer than 
with the ordinary gun. This key is affixed to any 
part of the fore-stock the sportsman pleases, and is so 
made, that the left hand, which seizes it when the gun 
is presented, is completely prevented from coming in 
contact with the barrels, and, consequently, runs 
much less risk of injury should they burst on being 
discharged. For this we refer also to the gun. 

The sixth advantage which this gun possesses over 
the ordinary one, is, that it avoids the wear and tear 
of the locks, necessarily occasioned by perpetually 
cocking and uncocking the locks of the ordinary gun 
in the field. With the ordinary gun, the moment 
the dogs point, or seem to point, both locks are cocked, 
and if there happens to be no game, or it rises beyond 
the reach, the gun must be uncocked again ; so that 
with the ordinary gun the sportsman, during the whole 
day, is perpetually cocking and uncocking his gun. 
The wear and tear of the locks is thus immense, be- 
sides both the trouble and the danger it occasions. 

The seventh advantage which the writer now states, 
is, that he thinks a steadier aim can be taken by his 
mode of holding the gun than in the ordinary way. He 
is convinced that one great cause of bad shooting is 
occasioned by grasping the gun too firmly with the 
right hand, or giving the right hand too much to do 
in theact of firing. The more easy the right hand holds 
the gun, and the less it has to do, with the greater pre- 
cision it will act on the triggers at the proper time. 
The right hand, therefore, should hold the gun very 
loosely, and have only one thing to do, namely, to puil 
the trigger when the gun comes into the proper position 
to be fired. Now, the gun we are considering admits of 
this tothe fullest extent. With it the left hand, asit were, 
does the whole work, except pulling the trigger. The 
safety-spring being worked solely by the left hand, it 
should press the gun firmly to the shoulder, by which 
the safety-spring will be unlocked, and thus leave the 
right hand at perfect freedom, and with nothing to do 
but merely to touch the trigger when the gun comes 
into the proper situation to be discharged. Thus, by 
giving the left hand more to do than in the ordinary 
gun, and therefore proportionally easing the right, the 
writer thinks his gun will be held more steadily to the 
shoulder, a surer aim will be taken, and greater exe- 
cution done, than with the gun in common use, and in 
the ordinary mode of shooting. 

The last advantage which he now states, is the se- 
curity which it gives to loaded guns when lying in 
houses, or exposed to the curiosity of thoughtless or 
ignorant persons. Many a life has been lost by guns 
having been presented and fired off in a wanton and 
incautious manner. Such accidents cannot happen 
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with the present gun. To render it perfectly harm- 


and for, sent, about the same periods, deputies to the 


less, it is only necessary to take off the key, which is | village of Viedessos, where they took a similar oath, 


done by the slightest touch, and then the machinery 
which locks in the gun cannot be reached, and, conse- 
quently, cannot be fired. The key is restored with 
the same ease as it is removed, and thus the gun pre- 
pared for being fired, or not, at pleasure.” 


THE PYRENEAN REPUBLIC OF ANDORRE. 


Ir is not very generally known that there exists an 
independent little nation among the mountains of the 
Pyrenees, called Andorre, governed by its own laws, 
and, in general, unmolested by its neighbours, the 
French or Spaniards. Of the nature and extent of this 
isolated community, the Revue Encyclopedique, a Pa- 
risian literary publication, for 1823, presents its readers 
with the following succinct account. 

Andorre, the common language of which is Catalan, 
a dialect allied to the Spanish, is a neutral territory, 
situated on the southern side of that chain of the Py- 
renees which forms the boundary of France. Most 
geographers have, nevertheless, comprehended it in 
the territory of Foix, with which, indeed, it was for- 
merly not entirely unconnected. 

This country, the extent of which is not a ninth 
part that of the department of the Ariége, forms a 
little republic, comprehending the six communities of 
Carillo, Encamp, Ordino, Massane,Andorre-la-Vieille, 
and Saint Julien; and a great number of villages or 
hamlets, all under the spiritual jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Urgel. The village of Andorre-la-Vieille, 
from which the valley derives its name, is the chief 
place, and probably is the most ancient. It is there 
that the general council, composed of twenty-four 
members for life, six from each community, assembles. 
When a vacancy occurs, either from death, or from 
any other cause, the council nominates a successor 
from among those inhabitants of the community who 
have been public functionaries. The general council 
has two syndics, appointed by itself, who convoke the 
meetings of the council, and manage the public busi- 
ness. 

Before the French revolution, the criminal tribunal 
was composed of two judges, called Viguiers, one ap- 
pointed by the King of France, the other by the Bishop 
of Urgel: to whom were ioined six inhabitants of the 
valley, nominated by the general council. This tri- 
bunat was called the Cortes. Each viguier appointed 
a Bailiff, from a list of six inhabitants presented to him 
by the general council. Before these bailiffs, all civil 
suits were in the first instance tried. An appeal lay 
from him toa judge, who held his situation for life, 
and who was appointed alternately by the King of 
France and the Bishop of Urgel. The same suits might 
ultimately be carried before a third tribunal. That 
tribunal was either the grand council of the King of 
France, or the council of the Bishop of Urgel, accord- 
ing as either the king or the bishop had appointed the 
judge by whom they had been determined in the se- 
cond instance. 

This country had some singular laws, especially as 
regarded the succession to property. The eldest son 
took almost every thing, leaving very little indeed for 
the younger branches of a family. 

The police was under the direction of two consuls in 
each community, who were appointed by the general 
council, and changed every other year. 

The country of Andorre is extremely mountainous, 
and most of the mountains are covered with forests of 
pines ; it is, besides, not very fertile, and is bristled with 
rocks. It is watered by several rivers, which rise in 
it; the principal among them is the Embalire, which 
receives all the others, and then enters Spain, where it 
falls into the Segre, At Ransol, in the community of 
Carillo, is an iron-mine, and there are four forges, at 
Encamp, at Caldes, at Ordino, and at the hamlet of 
Serrat, in the last-named community. The hamlet of 
Caldes is remarkable for its numerous warm springs. 

The inhabitants of Andorre have not much arable 
land, but possess a great many cattle and extensive 
pasturage, They are in general shepherds. They used 
to pay four hundred and eighty francs a-year to the 
Bishop of Urgel, and twice that sum to the territory 
of Foix. They had a right to import every year from 
the latter country eighteen hundred loads of rye, and 
a certain quantity of cattle of every description ; as 
also to import and export, without duty, all goods not 
prohibited, as well as the produce of the mines. 

Every year, on the Sunday before Midsummer-day, 
they sent a deputation of three members of the general 
council to the village of Siguer in France, where they 
took, in the presence of the municipality, the oath of 
allegiance to the King of France. They also promised 
not to undertake any thing injurious to the interests 
of the community of Siguer, to give it intelligence in 
the event of war, and to furnish with lodging (upon 
being paid for it) such inhabitants of the village of 
Siguer as might find it necessary to make a journey 
into the valley of Andorre. Three of those inhabi- 
tants, selected by the mayor, took an oath, to the de- 
puties, of similar import. They then played a game 
at nine-pins together, and the losers forfeited a tub of 
wine, which was drunk in the public square. It was 
remarked that the Andorrans never won the game. 

_ On the evening of their arrival, a supper was given 
them, and they had two meals the next day. The 
same ceremonies were performed in the village of 
Miglos. But, what will appear very singular, the in- 
habitants of the Spanish villages of Alins, Arren, 


and were received much in the same manner ; with 
this difference, that the Spaniards did not play at nine- 
pins; that they had but one supper, at an inn, for 


‘thirteen persons, for which they themselves paid ; 
‘that the deputies and the municipal officers afterwards 


danced round the village; that they returned to the 
inn and had a collation, although after supper; that 
they then renewed dancing for a short time, and that 
ultimately every one retired. These and similar cus- 
toms, on which we will not dwell, strongly recall the 
simplicity of old times. 

The Andorrans paid no taxes. 
mountains on which they fed their cattle, and the pro- 
duce of their farms was sufficient to pay all their ex- 
penses. Their justice, their police, and their finances, 
were, for the preservation of good order, placed under 
the inspection of the intendant of Perpignan. 

At the present day they govern themselves as for- 
merly ; but in consequence of the revolution, they have 
become independent of France; and, since the year 
1790, the administration of the department have re- 
fused to receive their contribution of nine hundred and 
sixty francs, which they regard as a feudal custom, 
and will not allow them to come in quest of grain. 
France gives them neither viguier nor civil judge ; 
their public business is no longer superintended by any 
of her magistrates; their private differences are no 
longer carried by appeal to any of her tribunals ; and 
they no longer send deputies to’ Miglos or to Siguer. 


They rented the 


ANECDOTES 
PICKED UP IN CONVERSATION. \ 


THE KNOWING SHOPKEEPER. 

Several years ago, when the north side of Edinburgh 
had hardly commenced either to be a place of residence 
or public resort, some ladies of distinction sauntering 
about in the High Street, one of them proposed a walk 
to the Meadows, being at that time the fashionable 
promenade. “I am very willing,” answered another; 
“but first let us call at Milne, the silk-mercer’s, 
merely to divert ourselves by turning over his goods.”’ 
They were then at some little distance from the shop. 
Milne, however, though not observed by them, hap- 
pened to be but a little way behind, and within hear- 
ing of the conversation. Being aware of the ladies’ 
intention, he hastened to his shop, so as he might be 
behind the counter to receive them. The usual routine 
of a lady’s shopping visit passed, in tumbling over the 
articles, and eager inquiries about prices and fa- 
shions. Mr Milne was all civility, though he knew 
well that no purchases were in view. At last, after 
gratifying themselves with the sight of every piece of 
finery worth seeing, they took their leave. ‘ We are 
much obliged by your attention, Mr Milne.” ‘‘ Well, 
ladies,” replied Milne, ‘‘may I now wish you a 
pleasant walk to the—Meadows.” 


THE PRECIOUS CAT. 

A citizen of Bourdeaux, by his will, ordered a fine 
horse he had to be sold, and the price given to some 
religious house. It so happened that all the rest of 
his effects were barely sufficient to pay his debts, and 
his widow and some children remained to be provided 
for. ‘The monks appearing to claim the value of the 
horse, the widow desired her servant to take it to the 
market, at the same time directing him how to ma- 
nage matters. This animal being of an uncommonly 
good appearance, it was not long before his price was 
asked. The servant answered, just a pistole. The in- 
tending purchaser was astonished at such a low price, 
and thought the seller was in jest. ‘‘ Nay,” says the 
latter, “I have brought a little cat which you must 
buy also, otherwise you cannot get the horse, and its 
price is no less than 300 pistoles.”” The money was 
accordingly paid without scruple, and the priests out- 
witted. 


THE LETTER WRITER, READER, AND CARRIER. 

In former times, when reading and writing were 
more uncommon accomplishments, even in Scotland, 
than they are at present, a certain person made it his 
business to travel from one large town to another with 
packets of letters, which were all of his own writing. 
Having a general acquaintance among the lower ranks, 
he offered his services when they had any communi- 
cations to make to their friends at a distance. After 
getting his instructions, he proceeded to, write their 
letters himself, and when a sufficieat number were 
collected, he set off on foot with his bundle of intelli- 
gence. Having reached his place of destination, he 
waited upon those to whom his letters were directed, 
read them over, and solicited their answer. For all 
this trouble, no doubt, some small compensation was 
allowed him. 


THE INCONSISTENT ADVERTISEMENT. 

Two haberdashers in Edinburgh, of the name of 
A., happened to advertise in the same newspaper. 
The one of these, Mr D. A., was just opening 
shop, and, of course, in the usual style, meant to an- 
nounce to his friends and the public that he had for 
sale an assortment of quite new and elegant articles. 
The other advertisement, however, by Mr W. A., 
was quite of an opposite description ; meaning to give 
up business, he was offering his goods at very reduced 
prices. After both advertisements were sent to the 
printing-office, Mr W. A. thought of adding a short | 
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paragraph, notifying that “‘ he was ready to treat with 
any person willing to purchase his whole stock at 
so much per cent. below invoice prices, also for his 
counters, shelves, fixtures, &¢e.”” This supplement, in 
a note addressed to the printer, he requested might 
be annexed to Mr A.’s advertisement. It was an- 
nexed, indeed, to Mr A.’s advertisement, but it 
proved to be the wrong Mr A. For Mr D. A. no 
sooner got hold of the paper, than he found he was 
made a laughing-stock to his friends by the ludicrous 
effect of the printer’s mistake; the first part of his 
advertisement implying that he was just. commencing 
business, and the latter part that he was ready to dis- 
pose of every thing below cost, and even of his shelves 
and fixtures. 
A SUBTERFUGE. 

Two chimney-sweeps, coming along a bridge near 
Manchester, where a toll was levied on foot passen- 
gers, found, upon searching their pockets, that their 
joint stock amounted only to a halfpenny. The one 
not wishing to leave the other behind, it was agreed 
to toss up the halfpenny; and the winner, thrusting 
the loser into his soot-bag, and laying it over his 
shoulder, passed through the toll-bar, without any ad- 
ditional charge. 

A SERIOUS MISTAKE. 

Near some little town in North America, a carrier’s 
horse happened to dropdown dead. His owner im- 
mediately proceeded to the town in quest of a farrier 
toskin the animal. Not long after, another horse, ina 
farmer’s cart, dropped down also near the same place ; 
the driver, however, being sensible the horse was galy 
in a swoon, went to get some oats in his hat by way 
of medicine. No sooner had he left his charge than 
the farrier made his appearance, and, mistaking the 
living horse for the dead one—as indeed there was very 
little difference in their appearance—proceeded to the 
operation of flaying. After making considerable pro- 
gress, the animal began to revive, and, at the same 
time, the driver returned with the oats. The conster- 
nation of all parties may be easily conceived ; but how 
the matter ended, the American paper, from which 
this occurrence is copied, does not say. 


THE HORNED HORSE. 

In Scotland, the male-servant of a country clergy- 
man, known by the name of “ the Minister’s Man,” 
used to be a person of some importance. One of these 
having rather an economical mistress, who grudged 
particularly the expense of candle light, John con- 
trived at least to make his master sensible of the in- 
convenience of darkness. It happened one night that 
the minister, being sent for in a hurry by one of his 
parishioners, who was taken ill, John thought proper 
to saddle the cow instead of the horse. After pro- 
ceeding a little way, the minister turned back, and 
called out rather angrily, that the horse had got horns. 
“Tf there has been a mistake made,” answered John, 
“ the mistress must be responsible, as she chooses to 
send me to the stable always in the dark.” 

MUSICAL EPITAPH. 

At Paris, in 1764, the premature decease of a young 
nobleman, ascribed to his violent attachment to Ma- 
demoiselle Miré, a public singer of a most abandoned 
character, gave rise to a witty epitaph on him, com- 
posed of five musical notes— 

mi re la mi la 
Miré a mi la.—Miré has laid him there. 


MILITARY PRECISION. 

When the soldiers were employed at the military 
roads in Scotland, it was remarked that they were so 
very exact in keeping the time for leaving off work, 
that one was observed, who had a spadeful of earth 
lifted from the ground, to let it fall again the instant 
he heard the first sound of the bell, though it would 
hardly have cost him any more labour to put it into 
his wheelbarrow, which was close beside him. 

SECRECY CARRIED TOO FAR. 

The Count de V—~—, Prime Minister to the King 
of Sardinia, affected mystery so much in all his trans- 
actions, both public and private, that, happening to 
hurt both his legs very severely, he employed a surgeon 
for each limb, while each was kept ignorant that the 
other wasemployed. The treatment, therefore, adopted 
by the medical men, and the nature of the digs they 
administered, being quite inconsistent and contradic- 
tory, the consequences proved fatal to the Minister. 


COMPARATIVE IMPORTANCE OF A MOTHER AND 
A COW. 

“« Weel, Sandy,” said a neighbour to a little boy in 
the south of Fife, whose mother had been seriously 
indisposed, “‘ how is your mother to-day ?”” “ ’Deed 
I dinna ken very weel hoo she is,” replied Sandy, 
scratching his head; “ but the cow’s taen ill, and 
that’s war nor my, mither.” © 
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Pricr THREE HALFPENCE. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTCH HOUSE-BUILDING. | Englishman erects and finishes his house within the | the very absurd custom of dividing houses into sepa- 
THE English build their houses of brick, and the; period of a month or two; but the Scotchman keeps | rate dwellings on the different floors. For example, 


Scotch of stone. These peculiarities of taste and habit 
are so strongly associated with the character of the 
two nations, that they may be frequently observed 
wherever the English and Scotch are planted, es- 
pecially in foreign countries. When a Scotchman 
crosses the Border, at almost any point, he wonders 
how the people come to have such a predominating 
taste for brick. Every house he sees seems to be built 
with no other material, and all the towns and villages 
he travels through seem but piles of so many brick- 
kilns setin rows. As he proceeds, he gets accustomed 
to this, as it appears to him, very strange fancy; but 
he always feels a certain degree of pity for those who 
are doomed to inhabit houses with walls so very thin, 
and so little able to keep out the cold. When an 
Englishman, in the same manner, enters Scotland, he 
is apt to be as much surprised at finding that the 
houses are all reared of solid stone, like so many castles 
or public edifices; and he is led to imagine that the 
Scotch are really an extravagant people, in building 
their dwellings with a material so dear and difficult 
to be wrought. When the Scotch settle in England, 
they generally conform to the fashion of brick houses ; 
but an Englishman, on emigrating, northward, will 
try, if possible, to resist the national custom, and erect 
his cottage with his dearly beloved brick. These con- 
trary tastes dre very observable in Ireland ; the Eng- 
lish in the south—in Dublin for instance—adhering 
staunchly to brick, and the Scotch in the north stick- 
ing to the stone, which is so characteristic of their 
country. 

Some persons might be led to suppose that these di- 
versities of taste in the architecture of dwelling-houses 
are the result of necessity ; but they are by no means 
entirely so. In many parts of England which are 
covered with brick houses, the district abounds in ex- 
cellent stone; while in Scotland, in places where clay 
is plentiful and stone is scarce, the latter material is 
transported by land carriage, at a heavy charge, in 
preference to brick, which could be easily and cheaply 
made. In erecting a brick house, the Englishman 
makes a point of consulting his own comfort and that 
of his family. He rears his dwelling with every ima- 
ginable convenience ; sections it off into neat snug 
apartments, almost calculating where his own easy 
chair is to stand by the fire-side ; surrounds the house 
with a pretty kitchen and flower-garden ; encloses 
the whole with a smart green railing; and finishes 

_ his goodly work by attaching to the wicket a clear- 
burnished fanciful brass knocker. Now, the Scotch- 
man’s taste runs in an entirely different channel. He 
sets abou his work by going through certain toilsome 
preliminaries, which are considered of paramount im- 
portance. His first object of search is a quarry whence 
he may have his stones dug, and transported to the 
spot where they are to be used; his second point of 
inquiry, is for a place to which he may convey the 
rubbish excavated from the foundation. When he 
has satisfied himself in these particulars, he com- 
mences operations on a scale of wonderful magnitude. 
He begins with the erection of a wooden house, some- 
thing resembling the log-hut of a back-woodsman, 
which he plants immediately in front of the proposed 
edifice, as if preparing to besiege a fortress in regular 
form. The erection of this wooden house, technically 
called a shed, can, on no account, be dispensed with. 
In it he congregates half-a-dozen stone-masons, who 
there dress the blocks previous to their being used ; 
but this preliminary erection occasionally stands long 
after the house is actually finished, and appears as if 
it were reckoned an ornament to the street. The 


- working at his for the best part of a whole year, 


generally contriving to commence his labours with 
the first appearance of fine weather at the close of 
winter, so as to make sure of having the roof on and 
the walls plastered before Christmas. The English- 
man erects his house for the comfort of those who are 
immediately to inhabit it; but the Scotchman invari- 
ably calculates on its uses to his posterity, or how 
“ the property’”’ will serve as a legacy to his descend- 
ants. He appears to take a delight in building for 
future ages; and, in order to make up a good rent- 
roll for his grandson, he will put himself to great 
inconveniences. The Englishman builds his house 
because he has two or three hundred pounds to spare, 
and thinks it could not be better laid out than on a 
dwelling for his family ; and he builds a house accord- 
ingly, suitable to the capital he has at his command, 
It happens, however, that the Scotehman very seldom 
contents himself in this manner. His desire to be the 
laird of a large edifice, often impels him to go much 
beyond his means, and, by borrowing the deficiency, 
entails a comfortable debt on the premises, which his 
sons or his creditors have the pleasure of liquidating. 
So frequently, indeed, is this the result of such spe- 
culations, that it is'a common enough expression, in 


explaining how a particular individual became a vic- 


tim, to say“ that he never rested till he built himself 
out of a house;’’.in other words, he did not desist 
till he had spent all his means, exhausted his credit, 
lost his property, and become a ruined man. 

These different processes of house-building are partly 
the result of the English and Scotch modes of letting 
land for long periods. In England, it is the common 
practice to take leases of ground for building for a 
period of ninety-nine years, or perhaps less, and for 
this piece of ground a certain rent is charged annually, 
with the arrangement that the houses on the property 
shall fall into the hands of the lord of the manor at 
the expiry of the lease ; and hence, in a great measure, 
the plan of building houses which will not last in good 
repair for more than a hundred years. The Scotch, 
being in every respect a more calculating people, 
despise the prospect of only a hundred years’ posses- 
sion—“ what ! some day to be turned out of ovr own 
house !”” They, therefore, take leases of ground which 
shall endure till the end of the world, and think them- 
selves very badly off, indeed, when they are restricted 
to the brief period of nine hundred and ninety-nine 
years! These perpetual leases they term feus, an 
expression importing that the lessee becomes feudal 
vassal of the ground landlord. ‘‘ Grownd to Feu,” is 
therefore to be found on hundreds of sign-boards north 
of the Tweed, and to English visitants appears quite 
an incomprehensible announcement. In Edinburgh 
and its vicinity, the annual feu-duty is enormous, 
amounting sometiffes to a charge of a guinea for every 


-foot of ground in front; and this has to be paid as a 


chief rent for ever, under the penalty of loss of the 
property. 

One good results from this peculiar conduct on 
the part of the Scotch: it tends to encourage a su- 
perior kind of architectural designs, and greatly 
improves the general aspect of the country. There 
can be no proper comparison of the beauty of stone 
and brick, and the Scotch act very wisely in building 
stone houses, if they can afford the cost ; but the gene- 
ral exercise of this refined taste has an injurious effect 
on society, and is spoiling the large towns in the north. 
It limits the proprietary to a mere unit; raises up a 
body of large capitalists over the people, who are re- 
duced to the character of yearly tenants; and prolongs 


there are few merchants, tradesmen, or shopkeepers 
in the large towns in Scotland, who live in what is 
termed self-contained houses; for the simple reason, 
that they cannot afford to build, or even rent a com- 
plete stone mansion. Yet they can frequently purchase 
a flat ; that is, a house up two, three, or four stairs; 
whereas, for the sum they thus expend for a confined 
lodging, they could erect a sufficient brick house from 
top to bottom, calculated to last during the whole pe- 
riod of their own lives, and those of their immediate 
descendants. But the prejudices of society forbid that 
any such course should be pursued. “No, no; do 
not tell me of your shabby brick houses; give me a 
good flat in a respectable part of the town, where we 
have no trouble with area doors, or are bothered to 
keep the roof in order, and I will leave those to go to 
self-contained houses that like them better, or are silly 
enough to pay for them.” 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON HISTORY. 
THE ROMANS. 
The Monarchy and Republic. 

THE Romans were distinguished above all other peo- 
ple in ancient times, for the extraordinary power of 
their government, the extent of their conquests, and 
their refinement in manners. The Jews have been 
remarkable for their antiquity, and the nature of their 
religion ; the Egyptians for their knowledge of the 
arts, and the invention of letters ; the Greeks for their 
philosophy and poetry; but the Romans have been 
celebrated for their courage as soldiers, their ability 
as lawyers, historians, and orators; the stupendous 
character of their works ; the beauty of their language, 
which was what is now called Latin ;* and, in parti- 
cular, for the influence which.they have had on the 
usages of most modern nations. 


This remarkable people traced their origin to a 
handful of freebooters, who settled on a certain spot in 
their native country, Italy, and there laid the founda. 
tion of acity, which they called Romer, after the name 
of their leader, Romulus. This incident is said to have 
occurred 3252 years after the beginning of the world, 
or 752 years before the coming of Christ. The city, 
we are told, was at first almost square, containing 
about a thousand houses. It was near a mile in com- 
pass, and commanded a small territory round it, of 
about eight miles square. The first method made use 
of to increase the number of its inhabitants, was the 
opening a sanctuary for all malefactors, slaves, and 
such as were desirous of novelty. Some time after- 
wards, as historians mention, the young men of the 
city carried off by violence a great number of young 
women, the daughters of the Sabines, a neighbouring 
people, and thus procured themselves wives. The 
government of the Romans was constituted on ex- 
ceedingly liberal principles. At first, it consisted of 
a king, who was elective; a senate, which was to act 
as councillors to the king, and which was composed of 
a hundred of the principal citizens, men whose age, 
wisdom, or valour, gave them a natural authority © 
over their fellow-subjects : these senators were called 
patricians (from pater, a Latin word, signifying a fa- 
ther), and bore an analogy to our nobility ; the third 
part of the legislature consisted of the plebeians (from 
plebs, a word signifying people), and these were the 
whole mass of the community. The plebeians did not 
appoint representatives, as in modern times; they 
met in large assemblies in a vast amphitheatre or 


* The Latins, from whom this language took its name,. were ate 
obscure people in Italy, adjacent to the Romans. 
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forum, and there deliberated on the affairs of the state, 
approved or disapproved of measures of peace or war, 
and chose their own magistrates. It was chiefly by 
this open mode of discussion that the Romans attained 
that proficiency in oratory which distinguished them. 
Little is precisely known of the form of worship of 


the Romans ; the greatest part of their religion con-, 


sisted in a firm reliance upon the credit of soothsayers, 
who pretended, from observations on the flight of 
hirds and the entrails of newly-killed beasts, to direct 
the present, and dive into futurity. They deified de- 
ceased warriors, and held in adoration and sacrificed 
to a multiplicity of imaginary gods; but though thus 
absolute heathens, they had the singular liberality 
never to interfere with the religion of the nations they 
conquered ; and, as an instance of this, it will be re- 
membered that it was with extreme repugnance they 
countenanced the crucifixion of Christ, at the instance 
of the Jews. 

The Roman government continued in the form we 
have described it, for the space of 245 years from the 
founding of the city, during which period it numbered 
seven kings. The last of these sovereigns was named 
Tarquin, who, being of a tyrannical disposition, was 
chased with his family from Rome, principally by the 
intrepidity of a noble Roman, called Brutus. Few 
histories can show a succession of kings replete with 
more virtue and moderation than those who first go- 
verned in Rome. . It was from their wise institutions 
that the people seemed to acquire all that courage and 
patriotism which afterwards enabled them to conquer 
the world. The regal power being overthrown, the 
senate acquired a greater share of authority, and the 
liberty of the people was, on the whole, very little in- 
creased by the change. Instead of a king, the people 
now chose two annual magistrates, whom they called 
Consuls, with power equal to that of the regal, and 
with the same privileges, and the same ensigns of 
authority. The government was now designated a 
republic or commonwealth. Brutus, who was styled 
the deliverer of his country, was elected one of the 
two first consuls. Beneficial as the consular system 
was, it was found, about ten years after its institution, 
to be rather impotent in cases of exigency ; and, there- 
fore, the people strengthened it by the creation of a 
temporary magistrate, styled a Dictator, to whom they 
gave uncontrolled power, not only over all ranks of 
the state, but even over the laws themselves. Some 
time afterwards, the people felt themselves to be in 
continual danger from the power of the senate; and 
to remedy this defect in the constitution, they created 
certain new officers from among themselves, with 
power to give redress to such of them as should be in- 
jured, and to plead the cause of thecommunity. These 
functionaries were called Tribunes of the Péople.* At 
first they were five in number, though afterwards 
their body was increased to ten. They were always 
annually elected by the people. They had the power 
of annulling all such decrees of the senate as they con- 
sidered to press hard upon the people; and to show 
their readiness to protect the meanest, their doors 
stood open night and day to receive their complaints. 
They examined every decree, and, by saying the word 
Veto, or, I forbid, they could hinder it from being pass- 
ed. The institution of these officers was not by any 
means perfect, for there were means of neutralizing 
their power ; but the circumstance shows how the au- 
thority of the people increased, and threatened to sub- 
vert the exorbitant power of the senate. One of the 
earliest triumphs of the populace was their successful 
prosecution and exile of Coriolanus, a distinguished 
general whose part had been taken by the patricians. 


For sixty years from the demise of the regal power, 
the commonwealth continued to fluctuate between the 
authority of dictators, consuls, senators, and tribunes, 
till at length the people were weary of the whole. 
They began to accuse the tribunes, in particular, of 
being, when it suited them, greater tyrants than the 
senators, and they now expressed a wish to be guided 
by a written body of laws, which, when known, might 
prevent wrongs as well as punish them. It was there- 
fore agreed, that ambassadors should be sent to the 
Greek cities in Italy, and to Athens, to bring home 
such laws from thence, as, by experience, had been 
found most equitable and useful. This being done, it 
was next agreed that the whole of the rulers and ma- 
gistrates should cease to exercise their authority, and 
that, till the laws were digested, the powers of the 
state should be entirely wielded by ten senators elected 
for the purpose. These new magistrates were called 
Decemviri (from decem, the Latin word for ten, and 
viri, men); and though they were only to rule for a 
certain period, it happened that they were not easily 
got quit of, after they had once tasted the pleasures of 
arbitrary authority.. One of them, named Appius, was 
noted for his licentiousness and cruelty, as has been 
commemorated by the affecting tale of Virginia, and 
her father Virginius, a centurion. The decemvirate 
lasted only two years, when its members were expelled 
by violence ; and the consular or republican govern- 
ment was resumed under certain modifications, and 
occasionally dictators had to be called in to settle the 
commotions of the state. To lighten the duty of the 
tribunes, new officers were created, under the name 
of Censors, who were to be chosen every fifth year; 


* The word tribune signifies a particular kind of seat or bench, 
and was applied to the functionaries who sat thereon, in the same 
manner as we now apply the title of the bench to the judges in a 
court of justice, 


their business was to take an estimate of the number 
and estates of the people, and to distribute them into 
their proper classes ; to inspect the lives and manners 
of their fellow citizens; to degrade senators for mis- 
conduct; to dismount knights; and to turn down 
plebeians from one caste or tribe into another, in case 
of misdemeanour. The Roman army was also put 
under the command of officers called military tribunes. 

The Roman government continued to be republican 
in its nature for about three hundred years after these 
arrangements had been made, or upwards of six hun- 
dred years from the date of the foundation of the city ; 
and throughout this lengthened period, its history 
presents us with a continuous recital of internal dis- 
sensions among the people, and a struggle for power 
among the senators, tribunes, and other functionaries. 
Yet the progress of the state does not seem to have 
ever been impeded by these civil broils ; it was only 
when at peace that the people broke out into factions ; 
and the quarrels among the citizens never prevented 
the whole from coalescing to chastise invaders, or to 
push the conquests of the army to their utmost limits. 
During the consulates, the influence of Rome was 
gradually extended over a number of small states in 
the neighbourhood, no one of which was sufficiently 
strong to oppose it singly, and which had too little 
confidence in each other to unite for their mutual 
defence. The means by which the Romans gained 
their ascendancy, was chiefly the rigid discipline of 
their troops: there is no other nation mentioned in 
history whose military subordination was enforced so 
systematically, or so religiously complied with. The 
chief men of the state, being always accustomed to 
find their army obedient and successful, had the 
greatest confidence in its firmness, and never lost hope 
even under the most desperate circumstances. This 
persevering resolution of the Roman government was 
therefore one of the chief springs of its greatness. 

The Roman army was constituted with great mili- 
tary skill. When inits most perfect state, it consisted 
of infantry and cavalry. The heavy armed infantry, 
which was its principal strength, was divided into ten 
cohorts, and fifty-five companies, under the orders of 
a corresponding number of tribunes and centurions. 
The first cohort, which always claimed the post of 
honour, and the custody of the eagle, was formed of 
eleven hundred and five soldiers, the most approved 
for valour and fidelity. ‘The remaining nine cohorts 
consisted each of five hundred and fifty-five; and the 
whole body of the legion amounted to6100 men. Their 
arms were uniform, and admirably adapted to the na- 
ture of their service: an open helmet, with a lofty 
crest ; a breast-plate, or coat of mail ; greaves on their 
legs ; and an ample buckler on the left arm. Besides 
a lighter spear, the legionary soldier grasped in his 
right hand a formidable javelin, which he threw at 
his foe at the distance of ten or twelve paces. As soon 
as it was darted, he drew his sword, and rushed for- 
wards to close with the enemy. His sword was a short 
well-tempered Spanish blade, that carried a double 
edge, and was alike suited to the purpose of striking 
or pushing. It was by this short sword, which was 
little more than double the length of our modern table 
knives, that the Romans conquered the world. The 
legion was usually drawn up eight deep, and the re- 
gular distance of three feet was left between the files, 
as well as ranks. The legions entrenched themselves 
in a camp in regular form every night while out on 
duty, and the remains of these square earthen ram- 
parts are still observable in Britain, and most other 
countries they visited. 

Having, by their consummate military skill, de- 
stroyed all rival pretensions in Italy, and gained a 
great victory over the Greeks, under the command of 
Pyrrhus (274 years before Christ), the reputation of 
the Romans was spread abroad, and they were in- 
spired with an ambition to make conquests beyond the 
seas which environed their native country. Their 
principal rivals in power at this period were the Car- 
thaginians, the people of Carthage, a city in Africa, 
on the south shore of the Mediterranean, near the 
place where Tunis now stands. This nation had ex- 
tended its dominions along the coasts, and was in 
possession also of many of the principal islands in the 
Mediterranean Sea. But its chief strength lay in its 
fleets and commerce ; by these its riches were become 
immense; and by money alone, it was enabled to hire 
and send forth armies to conquer, or to keep the 
neighbouring states in subjection. Having picked a 
quarrel with the Carthaginians, the Romans proclaim. 
ed war against them. This has be@p called by histo- 
rians the First Punic War, and marks an era in the 
annals of the Romans. Another war ensued betwixt 
the same powers, called the Second Punic War; and 
in this the celebrated Hannibal acted as the general 
of the Carthaginians, and with an immense army in- 
vaded Italy, by advancing through Spain and crossing 
the Alps. In the encounter which ensued, the Romans 
were vanquished with great slaughter ; but they were 
victorious in subsequent battles; and, by a Third 
Punic War, they completely subdued the Carthagi- 
nians. Carthage, their city, was demolished to the 
ground, so that, travellers are now unable to say where 
it stood. The other towns of Africa became tributary 
to Rome; the people were carried off into slavery ; 
and thus an end was put to one of the most opulent 
cities in ancient times. The Romans pursued their 
conquests into Greece, which they at last occupied 
(168 years before Christ) ; seized the island of Sicily.; 


established their dominion in Spain and Dalmatia 
(from 146 to 110); defeated Mithridates, and took 
possession of the whole of Asia Minor, Syria, and the 
Holy Land (66); conquered France, then named 
Gaul; and extended their dominions to Britain on the 
north, and Egypt on the south, comprehending al- 
most all that was known of the world, and a great 
deal more than what was civilized. This terminated 
the conquests of the Republic, in which, latterly, Ju- 
lius Cesar acted a most conspicuous part. . 

One of the most important events in the civil his- 
tory of Rome, during the republic, was what has been 
termed the sedition of the Gracchi. As this event is 
often noticed in modern writings, it is necessary to 
allude to it. After the destruction of Carthage, the 
Romans began to degenerate from their ancient mo- 
desty, plainness, and severity of life. The triumphs 
and the spoils of the countries they had conquered 
brought in a taste for splendid expense, and these 
produced avarice and inverted ambition. The poorer 
part of the citizens were oppressed by the rich, who, 
by wresting the laws, of which they had the manage- 
ment, in their own favour, seized upon all the pro- 
perty, and left the poor only the danger and fatigue 
of defending it. As for the senate, it was unjust, 
corrupt, and mercenary, and was only intent en co- 
vering its meanness by the dignity of foreign con- 
quests. This was the state of parties, when Tiberius 
Gracchus (about 130 years before Christ) procured 
himself to be chosen tribune of the people. This no- 
ble-hearted Roman immediately set about avenging 
the cause of the poor and the oppressed. He endea- 
voured to put an ancient law in force, which was to 
the effect that no person should possess above five 
hundred acres of land, the remainder to be divided 
among the people. He also attempted other measures 
for restoring the balance of wealth in the state, and, 
therefore, met with the deadliest enmity of the senate 
and the richer part of the community. It was pre- 
tended that he wanted to become sovereign of Rome ; 
a tumult was raised in the forum when he tried to 
make himself heard, in a speech defending the inte- 
rests of the poor; and, in attempting to save his life, 
he was killed by the blow of a piece of one of the 
benches. The cause of the people was now taken up 
by his brother, Caius Gracchus. This equally great- 
minded man was more fortunate than his brother in 
punishing oppression ; he extended the privileges of 
Roman citizenship; protected the people from mono- 
polists, by fixing the standard price of corn, and pro- 
cured a monthly distribution of it among the popu- 
lace ; he also convicted the senate of bribery, extortion, 
and the sale of offices; for at that time a total dege- 
neracy appeared tohave taken place. Caius Gracchus, 

| by his wisdom, justice, and activity, was thus seem- 
ingly born to restore the ancient simplicity of Rome. 
But his career was soon cut short. The senate and 
the wealthy classes easily found means to raise up 
a clamour against him. Like his brother, he had to 
flee for his life through the streets of the city; a re- 
ward was offered for his head to the amount of its 
weight in gold; and being hotly pursued by a crowd 
of wretches, he prevailed on a slave who accompanied 
him to put him to death. The pursuers soon coming 
up, cut off his head; and one of them having taken 
it home, secretly took out the brain, filled it with lead 
in order to make it weigh heavier, and thus received 
17 pounds of gold as his recompense. Thus ended 
what has most improperly been styled the sedition of 
the Gracchi. The poor now became reduced to a 
hopeless subjection; every species of corruption crept 
into the management of the state; and a perpetual dic- 
tatorship was speedily instituted, which was the first 
decisive step towards the ruin of the commonwealth. 

A history of the decline and fall of the Roman em- 
pire will form the subject of another paper. 


LELIA, 
AN ITALIAN TALE. 


THE Valley of Anzasca, in the north of Italy, has 
been for many centuries known for its gold mines, 
and is inhabited by minerali, or those whose occu- 
pation it is to look for the ore, and by farmers, who 
form two distinct classes. The occupation of the for- 
mer, when pursued as a profession, is reckoged disre- 
putable by the other inhabitants, who obtain their 
living by regular industry ; and indeed the manners 
of the minerali offer some excuse for what might 
otherwise be reckoned an illiberal prejudice. They 
are addicted to drinking, quarrelsome, overbearing— 
at one moment rich, and at another starving; and, in 
short, they aresubject to all the calamities, both moral 
and physical, which beset men who can have no de- 
pendence on the product of their labour. 

They are, notwithstanding, a fine race of men— 
brave, hardy, and often handsome. They spend freel 
what they win lightly; and if one day they sleep off 
their hunger, lying like wild animals basking in the 
sun, the next, if fortune has-been propitious, they 
iti be about, gallant and gay, the lords of the val- 
ey. ( 

Francesco Martelli was the handsomest gold-seeker 
in the valley. He was wild, it is true, but that was 
the badge of his tribe; and he made up for this by so 
many good qualities, that the farmers themselves—at 
least such of them as had not marriageable daughters 
—delighted in his company. Francesco could sing 
ballads so sweetly and mournfully, that the old dames 
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Jeant back in the chimney-corner to weep while he 
sung. He had that deep and melancholy voice which, 
when once heard, lingers in the ear, and when heard 
again, however unexpectedly, seems like a longing 
realized. 

There was only one young lass in the valley who 
had never heard the songs'of Francesco. All the 
others, seen or unseen, on some pretext or other, had 
gratified their curiosity. The exception was Lelia, 
the daughter of one of the richest farmers in Anzasca. 
Lelia was very young, being scarcely sixteen; but in 
her quality of an only daughter, with a dowry in ex- 
pectancy equal to more than one thousand Austrian 
liras (the Austrian lira is equal to about eightpence 
halfpenny English), she attracted considerable obser- 
vation. Her face, on minute inspection, was beautiful 
to absolute perfection ; but her figure, although sym- 
metrical, was so petite, and her manner so shy and 
girlish, that she was thought of more as a child than 
a young woman. 

Her mother had died in giving her birth; and for 
many a year the life of the child had been preserved, 
or rather her death prevented, by what seemed a mi- 
racle. Even after the disease, whatever it might have 
been, had yielded to the sleepless care of her father, 
she remained in that state which is described in the 
expression “not unwell” rather than in perfect health; 
although the most troublesome memento that remained 
of her illness was nothing more than a nervous timi- 
dity, which, in a more civilized part of the country, 
might have passed for delicacy of feeling. 

While her body languished, the cultivation of her 
mind had advanced. Music, to which she was pas- 
sionately attached, paved the way for poetry; and 
* poetry unfitted her for association with the ignorant 
and unrefined. That Lelia, therefore, had never 
sought to hear the ballads of Francesco, was occasioned, 
it may readily be believed, by nothing more than an 
instinctive terror, mingled with the dislike with which 
the name of one of the ruffian minerali inspired her. 

There came one at last, however, to whom poor 
Lelia listened. She was sitting alone, according to 
her usual custom, at the bottom of her father’s garden, 
singing, while she plied her knitting-needle, in the 
soft, low tone peculiar to her voice, and beyond which 
it had no compass. The only fence of the garden at 
this place was a belt of shrubs, which enriched the 
border of the deep ravine it overlooked. At the bot- 
tom of this ravine flowed the river, rapid and yet sul- 
len; and beyond, scarcely distant two hundred yards, 
a range of precipitous cliffs shut in the horizon. 

Her voice was rarely loud enough to be caught by 

e echoes of the opposite rocks; although sometimes 

did happen that, carried away by enthusiasm, she 
produced a tone which was repeated by the fairy 
Minstrels of the glen. On the present occasion, she 
listened with surprise to a similar effect, for her voice 
had died almost to a whisper. She sang another stanza 
in a louder key. The challenge was accepted; anda 
rich, sweet voice took up the strain of her favourite bal- 
lad where she had droppedit. Lelia’s first impulse was 
to fly; her second, to sit still and watch for a renewal 
of the music; and her third, which she obeyed, to 
steal on tiptoe to the edge of the ravine, and look down 
into the abyss, from whence the voice seemed to pro- 
ceed. The echo, she discovered, was a young man, 
engaged in navigating a raft down the river—such as 
is used by the peasantry of the Alps to float themselves 
and their wares to market, and which at this moment 
was stranded on the shore, at the foot of the garden. 
He leant upon an oar, as if in the act of pushing off 
his clumsy boat; but his face was upturned, like one 
watching for the appearance of a star; and Lelia felt 
a sudden conviction, she knew not why, that he had 
seen her through the trees while she sat singing, and 
had adopted this method of attracting her attention 
without alarming her. If such had been his purpose, 
he seemed to have no ulterior view ; for, after gazing 
for an instant, he withdrew his eyes in confusion, and, 
pushing off the raft, dropped rapidly down the river, 
and was soon out of sight. 

Lelia’s life was as calm as a sleeping lake, which a 
cloud will blacken, and the wing of an insect disturb. 
Even this little incident was matter for thought, and 
entered into the soft reveries of sixteen. 


It was a week before she again saw this Apollo of 
her girlish imagination. It seemed as if in the inter- 
val they had had time to get acquainted! They ex- 
changed salutations—the next time they spoke—and 
the next time they conversed. There was nothing 
mysterious in their communications. He was proba- 
bly a farmer’s son of the upper valley, who had been 
attracted, like others, by the fame of the heiress of old 
Niccoli. 

- The world, before so monotonous, so blank, so drear, 
was now a heayen to poor Lelia. One thing only per- 
plexed her: they were sufficiently long—according to 
the calculations of sixteen—and sufficiently well ac- 
quainted ; their sentiments had been avowed without 
disguise ; their faith plighted beyond recall: and as 
yet her lover had never mentioned his name! Lelia, 
reflecting on this circumstance, condemned, for the 
moment, her eta. ; but there was now no help 
for it, and she could only resolve to extort the secret, 
if secret it was, at the next meeting. 

“My name!” said the lover, in reply to her frank 
and sudden question; ‘‘ you will know it soon enough.” 
“ But I will not be said nay. You must tell me now 
—or at all events, to-morrow night.” 


“Why to-morrow night ?” “ Because a young rich 
suitor, on whom my father’s heart is set, is then to 
propose, in proper form, for this poor hand; and, let 
the confession cost what it may, I will not overthrow 
the dearest plans of my only parent without giving a 
reason which will satisfy even him. Oh, you do not 
know him! Wealth weighs as nothing in the scale 
against his daughter’s happiness. You may be poor 
for aught I know; but you are good, and honour- 
able, and, therefore, in his eyes, no unfitting match 
for Lelia.” It was almost dark; but Lelia thought 
she perceived a smile on her lover’s face while she 
spoke, and a gay suspicion flashed through her mind, 
which made her heart beat, and her cheeks tingle. 
He did not answer for many minutes; a struggle 
of some kind seemed to agitate him; but at length, 
in a suppressed voice, he said— To-morrow night, 
then.” ‘ Here ?” “ No, in your father’s house ; in the 
presence of—my rival.” 

The morrow night arrived ; and, with a ceremo- 
nious formality practised on such occasions in the valley, 
the lover of whom Lelia had spoken was presented to 
his mistress, to ask permission to pay his addresses ; or, 
in other words—for there is but short shrift for an 
Anzascan maid—to demand her hand in marriage. 
This was indeed a match on which old Niccoli had 
set his heart; for the offer was by far the best that 
could have been found from the Val d’Ossola to Monte 
Rosa. The youth was rich, well-looking, and pru- 
dent even to coldness:—What more could a father 
desire ? 

Lelia had put off the minute of appearing in the 
porch, where the elders of both families had assembled, 
as long as possible. While mechanically arranging 
her dress, she continued to gaze out of the lattice, 
which commanded a view of the road and of the par- 
ties below, in expectation that increased to agony. 
Bitter were her reflections during that interval! She 
was almost tempted to believe that what had passed 
was nothing more than a dream—a figment of her ima- 
gination, disordered by poetry and solitude, and per- 
haps in some measure warped by disease. Had she 
been made the sport of an idle moment ?—and was the 
smile she had observed on her lover’s face only the 
herald of the laugh which perhaps at this moment tes- 
tified his enjoyment of her perplexity and disappoint- 
ment ! His conduct presented itself in the double light 
of folly and ingratitude: and at length, in obedience 
to the repeated: summons of her father, she descended 
to the porch with a trembling step and a fevered cheek. 

The sight of the company that awaited her awed and 
depressed her. She shrunk from them with more than 
morbid timidity ; while their stony eyes, fixed upon 
her in all the rigidity of form and transmitted custom, 
seemed to freeze her very heart. There was one there, 
however, whose ideas of “‘ propriety,” strict as they 
were, could never prevent his eyes from glistening, 
and his arms from extending, at the approach of Lelia. 
Her father, after holding her for a moment at arm’s 
length, as with a doating look his eyes wandered over 
the bravery of her new white dress, drew her close to 
his bosom, and blessed her. “ My child,” said he, smil- 
ing gaily through a gathering tear, ‘‘it is hard for an 
old man to think of parting with all he loves in the 
world: but the laws of nature must be respected. 
Young men will love, and young lasses will like, to 
the end of time; and new families will spring up out 
of their union. It is the way, girl—it is the fate of 
maids, and there’s an end. For sixteen years have I 
watched over you, even like a miser watching his gold ; 
and now, treasure of my life, I give you away! All 
I ask, on your part, is obedience—ay, and cheerful 
obedience—after the manner of our ancestors, and ac- 
cording to the laws of God.” 


Lelia fell on her father’s neck, and sobbed aloud. 
So long and bitter was her sobbing, that the formality 
of the party was broken, and the circle narrowed 
anxiously around her. When at last she raised her 
head, it was seen that her cheeks were dry, and her 
face as white as the marble of Cordaglia. 


A murmur of compassion ran through the bystanders, 
and the words “poor thing—still so delicate !—old 
hysterics !”” were whisperingly repeated from one to 
the other. The father was alarmed, and hastened to 
cut short a ceremony which seemed so appalling to the 
nervous timidity of his daughter. “ It isenough,” said 
he; “‘all will be overin amoment. Lelia, do you ac- 
cept of this young man for your suitor ?—come, one 
little word, and it is done.” Lelia tried in vain to 
speak, and she bowed her acquiescence. ‘‘Sirs,’’ con- 
tinued Niccoli, “my daughter accepts of the suitor 
you offer. It is enough ; salute your mistress, my son, 
and let us go in, and pass round the cup of alliance.” 
“The maiden hath not answered,” observed a cold 
cautious voice among the relations of the suitor. 
“ Speak, then,” said Niccoli, casting an angry and dis- 
dainful look at the formalist; “it is but a word—a 
sound. Speak !”’ Lelia’s dry, white lips had unclosed 
to obey, when the gate of the little court was wrenched 
open by one who was apparently too much in haste to 
find the latch, and aman rushed into the midst of the 
circle. ‘‘ Speak not !” he shouted ; “I forbid!’ Lelia 
sprung towards him witha stifled cry, and would have 
thrown herself into his arms, had she not been sud- 


| denly caught midway by her father. “ Whatis this ?” 


demanded he sternly, but in rising alarm ; ‘‘ ruffian— 
drunkard—madman !—what would you here ?” “‘ You 
cannot provoke me, Niccoli,” said the intruder, ‘‘ were 
you to spitupon me! I come to demand your daughter 
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in marriage.” ‘ You!” shouted the enraged father. 
“You !”’ repeated the relations, in tones of wonder, 
scorn, rage, or ridicule, according to the temperament 
of the individual. ‘‘ There needeth no more of this,” 
said the same cold, cautious voice that had spoken be- 
fore ; “a wedding begun in a brawl will never end ina 
bedding. To demand a girl in legitimate marriage is 
neither sin nor shame; let the young man be answered 
even by the maiden herself, and then depart in peace.” 
“ He hath spoken well,” said the more cautious among 
the old men ; ‘“‘speak, daughter; answer, and let the 
man be gone!” Lelia grew pale, andthen red. She 
made a step forward—hesitated—looked at her father 
timidly—and then stood as still as a statue, pressing 
her clasped hands upon her bosom, as if to silence the 
throbbings that disturbed her reason. “Girl,” said 
old Niccoli, in a voice of suppressed passion, as he 
seized her by the arm, “‘do you know that man ?— 
did you ever see him before? Answer, can you tell 
me his name ?” “ No!” ‘No !—the insolent ruffian ! 
Go, girl, present your cheek to your future husband, 
that the customs of our ancestors may be fulfilled, and 
leave me to clear my doorway of vagabonds'"’ She 
stepped forward mechanically; but when the legiti- 
mate suitor, extending his arms, ran forward to meet 
her, she eluded him with a sudden shriek, and stag- 
gered towards the intruder. ‘‘ Hold—hold !” cried the 
relations ; “‘ you are mad—you know not what you do 
—it is Francesco, the mineralo!”? She had reached the 
stranger, who did not move from where he stood ; and, 
as the ill-omened name met her ear, she fainted in his 
arms, 

The confusion that ensued was indescribable. Lelia 
was carried senseless into the house ; and it required 
the efforts of half the party to hold back her father, 
who would have grappled with the mineralo upon the 
spot. Francesco stood for some time with folded arms, 
in mournful and moody silence ; but when at length 
the voice of cursing, which Niccoli continued to pour 
forth against him, had sunk in exhaustion, he advanced 
and confronted him. “I can bear those names,” said 
he, “from you. Some of them, you know well, are 
undeserved ; and if others fit, it is more my misfor- 
tune than my fault. If to chastise insults, and render 
back scorn for scorn, is to be a ruffian, I amone; but 
no man can be called a vagabond who resides in the 
habitation and follows the trade of his ancestors. These 
things, however, are trifles—at best they are only 
words. Your real objection to me is that lam poor. 
It is a strong one. If I chose to take your daughter 
without a dowry, I would take her in spite of you all; 
but I will leave her—even to that thing without a 
soul—rather than subject so gentle and fragile a 
being to the privations and vicissitudes of a life like 
mine. I demand, therefore, not simply your daugh- 
ter, but a dowry, if only a small one; and you 
have the right to require that on my part I shall not 
be empty-handed. She is young, and there can be, 
and ought to be, no hurry with her marriage: but 
give me only a year—a single year; name a rea- 
sonable sum; and if, by the appointed time, I cannot 
tell the money into your hand, I hereby engage to re- 
linquish every claim, which her generous preference 
has given me, upon your daughter’s hand.” ‘It is 
well put,” replied the cold and cautious voice in the 
assembly. ‘A year, at any rate, would have elapsed 
between the present betrothing and the damsel’s mar- 
riage. If the young man, before the bells of twelve, 
on this night twelvemonth, layeth down upon the table, 
either in coined money, or in gold, or golden ore, the 
same sum which we were here ready to guarantee 
on the part of my grandson, why I, for one, shall not 
object to the maiden’s whim—provided it continues so 
long—being consulted in the disposal of her hand, in 
preference to her father’s judgment and desires. The 
sum is only three thousand livras !”” A laugh of scorn 
and derision arose among the relations. ‘“* Yes, yes,” 
said they, “it is but just. Let the mineralo produce 
three thousand livras, and he shall have his bride. 
Neighbour Niccoli, it is a fair proposal; allow us to 
intercede for Francesco, and beg your assent !” “ Sirs,” 
said Francesco, in perplexity mingled with anger, 
“the sum of three thousand livras’”—He was inter- 
rupted by another forced laugh of derision. ‘It is a 
fair proposal,”” repeated the relations ; “agree, neigh- 
bour Niccoli, agree!’ “TI agree,” said Niccoli dis- 
dainfully. “It is agreed !’ replied Francesco, in a 
burst of haughty indignation ; and witha swelling heart 
he withdrew. 

A very remarkable change appeared to take place 
from that moment in the character and habits of the 
mineralo. He not only deserted the company of his 
riotous associates, but even that of the few respectable 
persons to whose houses he had obtained admission, 
either by his talents for singing, or the comparative 
propriety of his conduct. Day after day he laboured 
in his precarious avocation. The changes of the sea- 
sons were not now admitted as excuses. The storm 
did not drive him to the wine-shed, and the rain did 
not confine him to his hut. Day after day, and often 
night after night, he was to be found in the field—on 
the mountains—by the sides of the rain-courses—on 
the shores of the torrent. 

He rarely indulged himself even in the recreation 
of meeting his mistress, for whom all this labour was 
submitted to. Gold, not as a means, but as an end, 
seemed to be his thought by day, and his dream by 
night, the object and end of his existence. When 
they did meet in darkness, and loneliness, and mys. 
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tery, it was but to exchange a few hurried sentences of 
hope and comfort, and affected reliance upon fortune. 
On these occasions, tears, and tremblings, and hyste- 
rical sobbings, sometimes told, on her part, at once 
the hollowness of her words, and the weakness of her 
constitution ; but on his, all was, or seemed to be, 
enthusiasm and steadfast expectation. 

Days and weeks, however, passed by—moons rolled’ 
away—the year was drawing to its wane, amd a great 
part of the enormous sum was still in the.womb of 
the mountains. Day by day, week by week, and 
month by month, the hopes of the mineralo became 
fainter. He could no longer bestow the comfort which 
did not cheer even his dreams. Gloomy and sad, he 
could only strain his mistress in his arms, without 
uttering a word, when she ventured an inquiry re- 
specting his progress, and then hurry away to resume, 
mechanically, his hopeless task. 

It is a strange, sometimes an awful thing, to look 
into the mystery of the female mind. Lielia’s health 
had received a shock from the circumstances we have 
recorded, which left her cheek pale, and her limbs 
weak, for many months; and to this physical infirmity 
was now added the effect of those dumb, but too elo- 
quent, interviews with her lover. The lower he sunk 
in despondency, however, and the more desperate 
grew their affairs, the higher her spirits rose, as if to 
quell and control their fortune. Her hopes seemed to 
grow in proportion with his fears, and the strength 
which deserted him went over as an ally and sup- 
porter to her weakness. Even her bodily health re- 
ceived its direction from her mind.. Her nerves 
seemed to recover their tone, her cheek its hue, and 
her eye its brilliancy. The cold and sluggish imagi- 
nation of a man is unacquainted with half the 
resources of a woman in such circumstances. Disap- 
pointed in her dependence on fortune and casualty, 
Lelia betook herself to the altars and gods of her peo- 

le ! 
: The year touched upon its close, and the sum which 
the gold-seeker had amassed, although great, almost 
toa miracle, was still far—very far from sufficient. 
The last day of the year arrived, ushered in by storm, 
and thunderings, and lightnings; and the evening 
fell cold and dark upon the despairing labours of 
Francesco. He was on the side of the mountain op- 
posite Niccoli’s house, and, as daylight died in the 
valley, he saw, with inexpressible bitterness of soul, 
by the number of lights in the windows, that the fete 
was not forgotten. Some trifling success, however, 
induced him, like a drowning man grasping at a straw, 
to continue his search. He was on the spot indicated 
by a dream of his enthusiastic mistress; and she had 
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be of no use. Could it be that her heart had changed, 
the moment her hopes had vanished ? It was a bitter 
and ungenerous thought; nevertheless, it served to 
bridle the speed with which Francesco at first sprung 
forward to overtake his mistress. 3 

With a lightened heart—for, compared with the 
phantom of the mind which had presented itself, all 
things seemed endurable—he began again to descend 
the mountain. In a place so singularly wild, where 
the rocks were piled around in combinations at once 
fantastic and sublime, it was not wonderful that the 
light carried by his mistress should be wholly inyisi- 
ble to him, even had it been much nearer than was by 
this time probable, Far less was it surprising that 
the shouts which ever and anon he uttered should not 
reach her ear ; for he was on the lee-side of the storm, 
which raved among the cliffs with a fury that might 
have drowned the thunder. 

Even to the practised feet of Francesco, the route, 
without the smallest light to guide his steps, was dan- 
gerous in the extreme; and to the occupation thus 
afforded to his thoughts, it was perhaps owing that he 
reached Niccoli’s house in a state of mind to enable him 
to acquit himself in a manner not derogatory to the 
dignity of manhood... *‘ Niccoli,” said he, on entering 
the room, “‘I have come to return you thanks for the 
trial you have allowed me. I have failed, and, in terms 
of the engagement between us, I relinquish my claims 
to your daughter’s hand.”” He would then have re- 
tired as suddenly as he had entered; but old Niccoli 
caught hold of his arm :—“ Bid us farewell,” said he, 
in a tremulous voice; ‘go notin anger. Forgive me 
for the harsh words I used when we last met. I have 
watched you, Francesco, from that day—and—’”’ He 
wiped away a tear, as he looked upon the soiled and 
neglected apparel, and the haggard and ghastly face, 
of the young man—*‘ No matter—my word is plighted 
—farewell. Now call my daughter,” added he, ‘and 
I pray God that the business of this night end in no 
ul if 

Francesco lingered at the door. He would fain have 
seen but the skirt of Lelia’s mantle before departing ! 
“She is not in her room!’ cried a voice of alarm, 
Francesco’s heart quaked. Presently the whole house 
was astir. The sound of feet running here and there 
was heard, and agitated voices called out her name, 
The next moment the old man rushed out of the room, 
and, laying both his hands upon Francesco’s shoulders, 
looked wildly in his face. ‘ Know you aught of my 
daughter ?” said he: “Speak, I conjure you, in the 
name of the Blessed Saviour! Tell me that yon have 
married her, and [ will forgive and bless you! Speak! 
Will you not speak ? A single word! Where is my 


conjured him not to abandon the attempt till the bell | daughter? Where is my Lelia ?—my life—my light 


of the distant church should silence their hopes for 
ever. 


His success continued. He was working with the 
yer and had discovered a very small perpendicu- 
ar vein; and it was just possible that this, although 
altogether inadequate in itself, might be crossed at a 
greater depth by a horizontal one, and thus form one 
of the gruppi, or nests, in which the ore is plentiful 
and easily extracted. To work, however, was diffi- 
cult, and to work long, impossible. His strength was 
almost exhausted; the storm beat fiercely in his face ; 
and the darkness increased every moment. His heart 
wholly failed him; his limbs trembled ; a cold per- 
spiration bedewed his brow; and, as the last rays of 
daylight departed from the mountain-side, he fell 
senseless upon the ground. 

- How long he remained in this state he did not know, 
but he was recalled to life by a sound resembling, as 
he imagined, a human cry. The storm howled more 
wildly than ever along the side of the mountain, and 
it was now pitch-dark ; but on turning round his head 
he saw, at alittle distance above where he lay, asmall, 
steady light. Francesco’s heart began to quake. The 
light advanced towards him, and he perceived that it 
was borne by a figure arrayed in white from head to 
foot. ‘¢ Lelia!” cried he in amazement, mingled with 
superstitious terror, as he recognised the features of 
his young fair mistress. “ Waste not time in words,” 
said she; ‘‘much may yet be done, and I have the 
most perfect assurance that now at least I am not 
deceived. Up, and be of good heart! Work, for here 
is light. I will sit down in the shelter, bleak though 
it be, of the cliff, and aid you with my prayers, since 
I cannot with my hands.” 
and stirred, half with shame, half with admiration, by 
the courage of the generous girl, resumed his labour 
with new vigour. ‘Be of good heart,” continued 
Lelia, “and all will yet be well. Bravely—bravely 
done !_be sure the saints have heard us!’’ Only 
once she uttered any thing resembling a complaint— 
“Tt is so cold!” said she; “make haste, dearest, for 
I cannot find my way home, if I would, without the 
light.” By and by she repeated more frequently the 
injunction to ‘make haste.” Francesco’s heart: bled 
while he thought of the sufferings of the sick and de- 
licate girl on such a night, in such a place; and his 
blows fell desperately on the stubborn rock. He was 
now at a little distance from the spot where she sat, 
and was just about to beg her tu bring the light nearer, 
when she spoke again. ‘ Make haste—make haste !” 
she said; “‘the time is almost come—lI shall be wanted 
—I am wanted—I can stay no longer—farewell !” 
Francesco looked up, but the light was already gone. 

It was so strange, this sudden desertion ! If deter- 
mined to go, why did she go alone ?—aware, as she 
must have been, that his remaining in the dark could 


Francesco seized the axe, . 


| —my hope—mv child—my child!” The mineralo 
started, as if from a dream, and looked round, ap- 
parently without comprehending what had passed. 
A strong shudder then shook his frame for an instant. 
“Lights !” said he, “torches !—every one of you! 
Follow me !” and he rushed out into the night. He 
was speedily overtaken by the whole of the company, 
amounting to more than twelve men, with lighted 
torches, that flared like meteors inthe storm. As for 
the leader himself, he seemed scarcely able to drag 
one limb after the other, and he staggered to and fro, 
like one who is drunken with wine. : 

They at length reached the place he sought ; and, 
by the light of the torches, something white was seen 
at the base of the cliff. It was Lelia. She leant her 
back against the rock; one hand was pressed upon 
her heart, like a person who shrinks with cold, and 
in the other she held the lamp, the flame of which 
had expired in the socket. Francesco threw himself 
on his knees at one side, and the old man at the other, 
while a light, as strong as day, was shed by the torches 
upon the spot. She was dead—dead—stone dead ! 

After a time, the childless old man went to seek out 
the object of his daughter’s love ; but Francesco was 
never seen from that fatal night. A wailing sound 
is sometimes heard to this day upon the hills, and the 
peagants say that it is the voice of the mineralo seek- 
ing his mistress among the rocks ; and every dark and 

‘stormy night the lamp of Lelia is still seen upon the 
mountain, as she lights her phantom-lover in his search 
for gold.* 


A HIGHLAND CATTLE-LIFTER. 


ARCHIBALD MacponaLp was perhaps the most per- 
fect master of his hazardous profession of any who ever 
practised it. Archibald was by birth a gentleman, and 
proprietor of a small estate in Argyieshire, which he 
however lost early in life. He soon distinguished him- 
self as a cattle-lifter on an extensive scale; and weak 
as the arm of the law might then have been, he found 
it advisable to remove further from its influence, and 
he shifted his residence from his native district of Ap- 
pin to the remote peninsula of Ardnamurchan, which 
was admirably adapted to his purpose, from its geo- 
graphical position. He obtained a lease of an exten- 
sive farm, and he fitted up a large cowhouse, though 
his whole visible live stock consisted of one filly. His 
neighbours could not help making remarks on this sub- 
ject, but he begged of them to have no anxiety on that 
head, assuring them that his byre would be full ere 
Christmas ; and he was as good as his word. He had 
trained the filly to suit his purpose, and it was a prac- 
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tice of his to tie other horses to her tail; she then di- 
rected her course homeward by unfrequented routes, 
and always found her way in safety. 

His expeditions were generally carried on by sea, 
and he annoyed the most distant of the Hebrides, both 
to the south and north. He often changed the colour 
of his boats and sails, and adopted whatever appeared 
best suited to his immediate purpose. In consequence 
of this artifice, his depredations were frequently as- 
cribed to others, and sometimes to men of the first dis- 
tinction in that country, so dexterously did he imitate 
their Birlings and their insignia. He held his land 
from Campbell of Lochnell, into whose favour he had 
insinuated himself, by his knowledge and address. 

When Lochnell resided at the castle of Mingary, 
Archibald was often ordered to lie on a mattress in his 
bed-room, to entertain him at night with the recitation 
of the poems of Ossian, and with tales. Archibald con- 
trived means to convert this circumstance to his ad- 
vantage. He ordered his men to be in readiness, and 
he that night selected one of his longest poems. As he 
calculated, Lochnell fell asleep before he had finished 
the recital; the robber slunk out and soon joined his 
associates. He steered for the island of Mull, where 
some of his men had been previously sent to execute 
his orders ; he carried off a whole fold of cattle, which 
he landed safely, and returned to his mattress before 
Lochnell awoke. When he lay down, he purposely 
snored so loudly that the sleeping chief was disturbed, 
and complained of the tremendous noise the fellow 
made, observing that, fond as he was of poetry, he 
must deprive himself of it in future on such conditions. , 
To this Archibald had no objections ; his principal 
object was then accomplished; and taking up the tale 
where he had stopped when his patron fell asleep, he 
finished it, and slept soundly to an advanced hour. 

The cattle were immediately missed, and suspicion 
fell on Archibald; but he triumphantly referred to 
Lochnell for a proof his innocence, and this he obtained. 
That gentleman solemnly declared that the robber had 
never been out of his room during that night, and the 
charge was of course dropt. 

A wealthy man who resided in the neighbourhood 
was noted for his penurious habits, and he had in- 
curred particular odium by refusing a supply of meal 
to a poor widow in distress. This man had sent a con- 
siderable quantity of grain to the mill, which, as usual, 
he attended himself, and was conveying the meal home 
at night on horseback. The horses were tied in astring, 
the halter of one fixed to the tail of another; and the 
owner led the foremost by along tether. His road lay 
through a wood, and Archibald there watched his ap- 
proach. The night was dark, and the man walked 
slowly, humming a song: the ground was soft, a 
the horses having no shoes (as is still usual in th: 
country), their tread made no noise. Archibald or- 
dered one of his men to loosen the tether from the 
head of the front horse, and to hold it, himself oc- 
cupying the place of the horse, and walking on at the 
same pace. He thus got possession of the whole. The 
miser soon arrived at his own door, and called for as- 
sistance to deposit his winter store in safety, br, to 
his astonishment, found he had but the halter ! 

Availing himself of the credulity of his countrymen, 
he pretended to hold frequent intercourse with a spirit 
or genie, still much distinguished in the West High- 
lands under the appellation of Glastig. This he turned 
to excellent account, as the stories which his partisans 
fabricated of the command he had over the Glastig, 
and the connexion between them, terrified the people 
so much, that few could be prevailed upon to watch 
their cattle at night, and they thus fell an easy prey to 
this artful rogue. 

Archibald’s' father having died early, his mother 
afterwards married a second husband, who resided in 
a neighbouring island. When she died, her son was 
out of favour with his stepfather, and he was refused 
the privilege of having the disposal of his mother’s re- 
mains, nor did he think it prudent to appear openly 
at her funeral. He however obtained accurate infor- 
mation of the place where the corpse was lying; in a 
dark night, he made an opening in the thatched roof 
of the earthen hut, and the wakers being occupied in 
the feats of athletic exercise usually practised on these 
occasions, the body being excluded from their sight 
by a screen which hung across the house, Archibald 
carried it off to his boat like another Zneas. He also 
got possession of the stock of whisky intended for the 
occasion, as it lay in the same place—thus discharging 
the last duties of a pious son with little expense to 
himself. ; 

A fatal event at length occurred, which rendered it 
necessary for the man to retire from trade. He made 
a descent on one of the small islands on that coast, 
and Kad collected the cattle, when the proprietor (who 
had information of the circumstance) made his appear- 
ance to rescue them. Archibald was compelled to 
yield up his prey, but one of the villains who accom- 
panied him levelled his musket at the gentleman, and 
shot him dead from the boat. 4 

The robber was fully aware of his danger, and, with 
the assistance of a fair wind, he shaped his course for 
the mainland. He pushed. on with all possible speed, 
and arrived at Inverary before sunrise the following 
morning. Having information that Stewart of Appin 
was then in town, he watched his motions, and at an 
early hour sawhim on the street in conversation with 
the sheriff of the county. Archibald, who was an old 
acquaintance, saluted him, and his salute was returned. 
When Appin parted with the sheriff, Archibald com- 
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plained that he had taken no notice of him the pre- 
veding day, when he accosted him in the same place. 
Appin said he was conscious of having seen him, but 
that he was much hurried at the time, and hoped he 
would excuse him. The robber’s object was accom- 
plished. Appin had no doubt of the truth of what 
he said; and on his tzial for the murder, an alibi was 
established in his favour, from this very extraordinary 
piece of address. Some of his crew were afterwards 
taken in Ross-shire, and executed there by orders of 
the Earl of Seaforth, though the actual murderer es- 
eaped punishment. Archibald, however, never again 
plundered on a large scale. He died about the middle 
of the 17th century, and his name still stands unrival- 
led for cunning and address in his calling.* 


GLASS MANUFACTURE. 


M‘Cuttocu, in his elaborate work, the Dictionary 
of Commerce, presents us with the following interest- 
ing account of the manufacture of glass, now one 
of the most valuable and beautiful articles in daily 
use :— 

“ The manufacture of glass is one of the very high- 
est beauty and utility. It is most probable that we are 
indebted for this wonderful art, as we are for the gift 
of letters, to the Phenicians. According to Pliny (a 
Roman historian), glass had been made for many ages, 
of sand found near the mouth of the smail river Belus 
in Phenicia. ‘ The report,’ says he, ‘is, that the crew 
of a merchant ship laden with nitre (fossile alkali) 
having used some pieces of it to support the kettles 
* placéd on the fires they had made on the sand, were 
surprised to see pieces formed of a translucent sub- 
stance, or glass. This was a sufficient hint for the 
manufacture. Ingenuity (astwta et ingeniosa solertia) 
was immediately at work, to improve the process thus 
happily suggested. Hence the magnetical stone came 
to be added, from an idea that it contained not only 
iron, but glass. They also used clear pebbles, shells, 
and fossile sand. Indian glass is said to be formed of 
native crystal, and is, on that account, superior to 
every other. Phenician glass is prepared with light 
dry wood, to which copper and nitre are added, the 
last being principally brought from Ophir. It is oc- 
casionally tinged with different colours. Sometimes 
it is brought to the desired shape by being blown, 
sometimes by being ground on a lathe, and sometimes 
it is embossed hike silver.’ Sidon, he adds, is famous 
for this manufacture. It was there that mirrors were 
first invented. In Pliny’s time, glass was made in 
Italy of fine sand, on the shore between Cume and 
the Lucrine bay. } ‘ 

Glass was manufactured at Rome into various arti- 
@es of convenience and ornament. Pliny mentions 
that Nero gave 6000 sesterces (.50,000, according 
to the ordinary method of reckoning) for two glass 
cups, each having two handles! ‘These, however, 
must have been of an immense size, and of exquisite 
workmanship; for glass was then in common use for 
drinking vessels, and was used even in the form of 
bottles in which to keep wine. 

There is no authentic evidence of glass being used in 
windows previously tothethird or fourth century; and 
then, and for long after, it was used only in churches 
and other public buildings. In this country, even so 
late as the latter part of the fifteenth century, glass 
was very rarely met with. In a survey of Alnwick 
Castle, made in 1573, it is stated—‘ And, because 
throwe extreme winds, the glasse of the windowes of 
this, and other my lord’s castles and houses here in 
the country dooth decay and waste, yt were good the 
whole leights of everie windowe, at the departure of 
his lordshippe from lyinge at any of his said castels, 
and houses, and dowring the time of his lordship’s 
absence, or others lyinge in them, were taken doune, 
and lade up in safty: And at sooche time as ather his 
lordshippe or anie other sholde lye at anie of the said 
places, the same might then be set uppe of newe, with 
smale charges, whereas now the decaye thereof shall 
be verie costlie and chargeable to be repayred.’ Sir 
F. M. Eden thinks it probable that glass windows 
were not introduced into farm-houses in England 
much before the reign of James the First. They are 
mentioned in a lease in 1615, in a parish in Suffolk. 
In Sedtland, however, as late as 1661, the windows of 
ordinary country houses were not glazed, and only 
the upper parts of even those in the King’s palaces 
had glass; the lower ones having two wooden shut- 
ters, to open at pleasure, and admit the fresh air. 
From a passage in Harrison’s Description of England, 
it may be inferred that glass was introduced into 
country houses in the reign of Henry the Eighth. 
He says, ‘ Of old time (meaning, probably, the begin- 
ning of the century), our countrie houses, instead of 
glasse, did use much lattise, and that made either of 
wicker or fine rifts of oke in checkerwise. I read also 
that some of the better sort, in and before the time of 
the Saxons, did make panels of horne instead of glasse, 
and fix them in wooden calmes (casements) ; but as 
horne in windowes is now (1584) quite laid down in 
every place, so our lattices are also grown into disuse, 
because glasse is come to be so plentiful, and within 
very little so good, cheape, if not better than the other.’ 
Glass is now introduced into the.windows of almost 
every cottage of Great Britain ; and in this cold, damp 
climate, it ought to be considered as a necessary, ra- 

ther than as the most elegant and useful of conveni- 
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ences. What Dr Johnson has said as to glass deserves 
to be quoted—‘ By some fortuitous liquefaction was 
mankind taught to produce a body at once, in a high 
degree, solid and transparent, which might admit the 
light of the sun, and exclude the violence of the wind ; 
which might extend the sight of the philosopher to 
new ranges of existence, and charm him at one time 
with the unbounded extent of the material creation, 
and at another with the endless subordination of ani- 
mal life; and, what is yet of more importance, might 
supply the decays of nature, and succour old age with 
subsidiary sight. Thus was the first artificer in glass 
employed, though without his own knowledge or ex- 
pectation. He was facilitating and prolonging the 
enjoyment of light; enlarging the avenues of science, 
and conferring the highest and most lasting pleasures ; 
he was enabling the student to contemplate nature, 
and the beauty to behold herself.’ 

Venice, for a long time, excelled all Europe in the 
manufacture of glass, but was subsequently rivalled 
by France. The manufacture was early introduced 
into England ; but it was not carried on to any extent 
previously to the sixteenth century. The first plates 
for looking-glasses and coach windows were made in 
1673, at Lambeth, by Venetian artists, under the pro- 
tection of the Duke of Buckingham. The British 
Plate Glass Company was incorporated in 1773, when 
it erected its extensive works at Ravenhead, near St 
Helen’s, in Lancashire. The manufacture was at 
first conducted by workmen from France, whence we 
previously brought all our plate glass. But that which 


| is now made at Ravenhead, at Liverpool, and Lon- 


don, is equal or superior to any imported from the 
Continent. 

It is difficult to form any precise estimate of the value 
of the glass annually produced in Great Britain. We 
believe, however, that it cannot amount to less than 
L.2,000,000 ; and that the workmen employed in the 
different departments of the manufacture exceed 
50,000.” 


SOUTH OF FRANCE. 
TOULOUSE. 


THOUGH a steam-boat plies between Bourdeaux and 
Toulouse, I preferred the diligence and main road, 
haying had enough of steam-boats and water in enter- 
ing the country, to wish a continuation of their com- 
pany; and it was well that I did so, for I afterwards 
understood, that, owing to mismanagement with re- 
gard to the tide, the boat had only accomplished half 
her journey, leaving the passengers to make the most 
of themselves and their baggage. It is rather a cu- 
rious fact, and shows how thoroughly mercantile the 
notions of an Englishman are apt to be, that so much 
has been written in disparagement of the French mode 
of travelling. A diligence, to be sure, is one of the 
strangest anomalies in mechanics, and the snail-like 
progression of its unwieldy shell, compared with the 
quick joyous whirl of our stage-coaches, forms, at first, 
rather a melancholy contrast. But then, men do not 
always travel in a running match against time; they 
sometimes have a desire to have some little notion of 
the scenery and people through which they are moy- 
ing ; and, perched in the banquette of a French dili- 
gence, one feels as on an elephant’s back, marching 
with circumspect slowness through the country, with- 
out fear of a dislocation of a joint, or fracture of a bone. 
The whole economy of the machine is different from 
that of our coaches, nor can it be radically altered with 
advantage, unless horses and roads undergo a previous 
revolution. The roads are in general causewayed, and 
require broad wheels, and the horses are powerful, 
hardy, and slow. Although the first grey of dawn 
was just glimmering, as the mighty leathern ve- 
hicle thundered through the streets of Bourdeaux, 
people were already bustling about, windows were open- 
ing, and black velvet nightcaps popping out. There 
were no symptoms of nocturnal orgies, no parties zig- 
zagging homewards, after a night of sleepless debauch ; 
no broken lamps, or smashed shutters ; but every thing 
bespoke the dawning of an active bustling day, after 
a peaceable night. The French are a proverbially so- 
ber people, and whatever their vices may be, intoxica- 
tion is not one of them. ‘The road as far as Agen is 
not peculiarly beautiful, passing chiefly through inter- 
minable vineyards, which, from the low thick manner 
of planting, are not very picturesque. We arrived at 
Agen the following day at day-break, after a lovely 
moonlight night, enlivened by the joyous carols of a 
Parisian and two Bordolais volunteers. They sung 
troubadour songs throughout the night, and, though 
they had never seen each other before, were the best 
friends in the world in a few hours. How different 
from the phlegmatic caution of British character ! 
Agen is rather an extensive irregularly built town, 
surrounded by decayed ramparts, converted into public 
walks. The practice of building the houses in the fa- 
shion of bazaars, and the substitution of horn for glass 
in the windows of some of the poorer dwellings, gives 
a picturesque air to the town, as do the high overhang- 
ing vineyards which encircle it. The country between 
Agen and Moissac realized all my conceptions of the 
beauty and rich undulating fertility by which the 
south of France has always been characterised in 
descriptions. Fields of Indian corn, fruit trees, cy- 
presses, vineyards, villages, and chateaux, with the 
Garonne either in the foreground or distance, dotted 
with active skiffs, are the chief features; but the de- 


licious colouring, which already begins to “breathe 
of the warm south,” gives a charm to the whole, which 
I have never seen equalled in the most favoured nook 
of England. We entered ,the venerable gateway of 
Toulouse about eight in the evening, with the time. 
worn city walls dimly seen through the night air, an 
hour which the solemn recollections of the place aptly 
suited ; having thus performed a journev of 125 miles 
i. 38 hours ; 7. e., at the rate of about three miles an 
our. 


Toulouse, the capital of Languedoc, in point of size, 
though not in number of inhabitants, ranks next to 
Paris. The population is, in fact, very small in pro- 
portion to the ground covered, being somewhere about 
56,000 ; and though there still exists every appearance 
of abundance and industry, yet it is easy to perceive 
that both wealth and power have suffered a great di- 
minution from what they were when a parliament sat 
within its walls, and the troukadours of Provence 
thronged to the floral games, giving a fillip to the re- 
vival of literature, and scattering the darkness which 
had so long settled upon the intellect of Europe. It 
is a city interesting more from the recollections which 
it excites, than from its living associations. _ Its an- 
tiquity is great, having been one of the most flourish- 
ing cities of ancient Gaul, and a Roman colony; and 
though scarce a trace remains to mark that high anti- 
quity, yet the knowledge of it will always give it an 
interest beyond the power of modern magnificence to 
bestow. It is here that the Mediterranean and At- 
lantic are united, by the union of the Languedoc canal 
with the Garonne; and had the people been of a mer- 
cantile, instead of an agricultural and literary cast, it 
possesses many advantages of a commercial nature, 
which would have given it no small consequence. But 
this is, in a small way, a sort of decayed Oxford; and 
though even yet two colleges, two public libraries, and 
three academies, remain at the service of the public, 
in the libraries the solitary figures one sees ensconced 
in the corner of a window, poring over some vene- 
rable tome,. or the lazy creeping of a few students to- 
wards the gates of the schools, at once mark the 
autumnal condition of its literary institutions. As 
soon as the daylight broke into my bed-room in the 
Hotel de Europe, I ventured out with a small pocket- 
compass, instead of a ci¢erone; and though the town 
is most irregularly built, I contrived to find my way 
to the street and house I wanted. Monsieur Des 
Champs I found under the hands of his barber; yet, 
though his face was shrouded in a snowy cloud of 
lather, and a napkin dangled from under his chin, he 
instantly rose, and, with a bow of Grandisonian pre- 
cision, motioned me to take a chair. I soon found 
that this gentleman was just the person most fitted to 
become my cicerone through the town, as he had lived 
in it for more than twenty years, and had imbibed the 
most profound veneration for every stone and brick 
which went towards its composition. It seemed also 
to afford him no small delight that a stranger had 
fallen into his hands, as he quickly dispatched his 
barber, and assumed his ivory-headed cane and old- 
fashioned hat. 

Of the capitol and amphitheatre which Tolosa once 
boasted under the Romans, he informed me nothing 
remained ; but, as we passed the castle, he pointed 
out a particular portion of the foundations, which is 
considered to be of Roman workmanship; the castle 
is a modern Gothic building of little interest. As we 
continued threading our way through the streets, the 
strange intermingling of the magnificent with the 
wretched and dirty, struck me; but from the con- _ 
sideration of the latter, Monsieur Des Champs would . 
continually draw my attention to some piece of quaint 
old carving, or, by diving down some toppling gate- 
way, point out the quondam residence of some no- 
ble family. After visiting a succession of these de- 
cayed mansions, on which the old man dilated with 
many a sigh for past greatness, and bitter apostrophe 
on the causes which had produced it, we suddenly 
entered the Place du Capiiale. This is a magnificent 
square, the town-hall, or hotel de ville, one of the finest 
in France, and enriched with marbles and sculpture, 
forming one side of it. It is also the market-place, 
and a truly noble one, with fountains in the centre, 
and caffeés and gay shops stretching round it. When 
I saw it, it was crammed with all sorts of fruits and 
vegetables, so tastefully arranged, and so brilliant and 
fresh, that it was almost dazzling to look at them. 
But what gave it a very peculiar appearance, was the 
vast number of book-stalls sprinkled about, as if the 
very market people had inherited something of the 
literary penchant of its ancient inhabitants. After 
sauntering about, and admiring the never-ending dis- 
plays of peaches, nectarines, plums, melons, apples, 
pears, pommes d’amour, &c., we entered the mansion- 
house, the interior of which is still more worthy of 
examination than the exterior. La Salle des illustres 
Toulousains is a fine hall, in which are placed in 
niches busts of all the citizens who have reflected 
honour on their birth-place. Here the rapturous ad. 
miration of my companion knew no bounds. One 
after another, he descanted on the character of men 
whose names are scarcely known out of Toulouse, as 
if their particular qualities had been as warmly appre- 
ciated by the world as by himself. But when we entered 
the hall of the Academy of the Floral Games, the inte- 
rest I felt was fully commensurate with his. The floral 
games of Toulouse were instituted about the thirteenth 
century, for the advancement of poetry; and to their 
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influence, I believe, the gradual revival of letters was | 
in some measure owing. The society originally con- | 
sisted of seven troubadours, styled Le Gai.Consistoire, 
who used to hold their meetings and distribute prizes 
in the open air, till Clemence Isaure, a lady of Tou- 
louse, in the fifteenth century, presented the citizens 
with magnificent markets, erected at her private ex- 
pense, on condition that the games should be after- 
wards celebrated within the hall which formed part 
of her princely donation, and that they should strew 
roses on her tomb: in case these injunctions be not 
attended to, the gift reverts tothe king. She was one 
of the best poets of her day, generally presiding at the 
annual competitions, and awarding with her own 
hands the three golden flowers, the violet, the eglan- 
tine; and the marigold, as the prizes to the successful 
candidates. Her statue adorns the hall, and is reli- 
giously crowned with flowers each 3d of May. There 
are two other magnificent apartments, the last of 
which is semicircular, with the throne still remain- 
ing, erected on the occasion of some fete given to Na- 
poleon, and from which the emperor could command 
a goodly vista of magnificent apartments. Monsieur 
Des Champs seemed vexed that the purple and gild- 
ing were not more faded, and stamped on the floor 
till a cloud of dust almost hid it from oursight. I 
could not help smiling; he perceived it, and walked 
away ; I followed him, and we were soon on the banks 
of the river. 

The bridge is not a very handsome one, from the 
irregularity of the arches, the widest not being in the 
centre; but it is curious, from the circumstance of a 
tower being attached to it, for the purpose of purify- 
ing the water, and sending it through pipes from one 
side of the river to the other. This is done by lead- 
ing thé eater of the Garonne through a deep bed of 
sand, and then pumping it up to a sufficient level to 
take it across the bridge into the town. The view 
south from this point is extensive and lovely, the Ga- 
ronne winding up through green meadow-lands to- 
wards the Pyrenees, till it becomes lost in a silver 
haze. By making a detour round the extensive pro- 
menade, we came in sight of the heights on which the 
Duke of Wellington engaged and defeated Marshal 
Soult. 

In Toulouse, there are several churches of consi- 
derable interest, but none more so than St Sernin. 
The date of its erection is not known, but it was con- 
secrated about the year 1090, by Pope Urban the Se- 
cond, and it is a Roman piece of architecture, or what 
in England would be termed Saxon. Itis stored with 
stone coffins, filled with saintly bones; and amongst 
others, those of St Saturnine, who lived as far back as 
the year 252, occupy a conspicuous position. This 
precious dust was once stolen, when the saint, with 
rather questionable justice, chose to inflict punish- 
ment, net upon the robber, but upon the robbed, by 
preventing either harvest or child-bearing during its 
absence. Here also lie the remains of the great 
Counts of Toulouse, with the illustrious Raymond, 
immortalized by Tasso, at their head. They are care- 
lessly stowed away in a vault in one of the exterior 
walls; for nothing sacred attaches to their dust, at 
least they do not seem to be so particular about their 
positions as the saint. A bas relief, representing 
Calvin in the form of a sow preaching from a pulpit, 
with the motto, Calvin le Pore prechant, enriches a 
portion of the choir, as also do a whole mass of relics. 


In the Museum, the collection of ancient sculpture, 
and the-gallery of paintings, have both many fine 
things. In the latter, I observed several artists at work 
copying, but their colouring struck me as harsh and 
glaring, from the colours not being sufficiently bro- 
ken down—the distinguishing fault of the present 
French school of painting. In the evening, we vi- 
sited the Theatre, which, though not so fine as that of 
Bourdeaux, is spacious and good. Abroad, however, 
the appearance of the house is not so splendid as our 
own, from the absence of full dress in the boxes, and 
the want of light generally. The noise of talking 
and. laughing is often so great as to drown the voices 
of the actors. The amusements were an opera, and 
an afterpiece called The Four Days of July, in which 
an Englishman, or rather a French version of one, 
figured away much to the amusement of the Tolosans. 
What seemed to be the chief subject of satire, was the 
cat-like sensibility of his nature, with a blundering 
bravery which generally rescued him from all his dif. 
ficulties, though at the expense of his pocket. He was 
supposed to have landed in Paris just in the midst of 
the revolutionary struggles, and to have lost every 
thing but his courage. He appeared to afford them 
as much amusement as a Frenchman, when well re- 
presented, on our stage gives us, but I do not think 
he was so true to nature. 


AN INTERESTING GERMAN VILLAGE. 

There is near Halberstadt, in the kingdom of Prus- 
sia, a village named Striébeck, where all the inhabi- 
tants, boys and girls, are chess-players. They were 
converted to the game some centuries since by a dig- 
nitary of the Cathedral of Halberstadt, who allowed 
them exemption from imposts as long as they should 
be winners in this game, and every year a person was 
sent down totry them. Since the secularisation of the 
bishopric of Halberstadt, and its union with the king- 
dom of Prussia, they lost a game, and since that time 
their immunity ceased, but their predilection for this 
useful amusement continues.—Anglo-German Adver- 
tiser 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
CAPTAIN CLAPPERTON. 


Huen CLAPPERTON, an enterprising and undaunted 
being, and one of the last victims of the attempts of 
British subjects to penetrate into the heart of Africa, 
was a Scotsman by birth, having been born of respect- 
able parents, in the town of Annan, in Dumfries-shire, 
in the year 1788. In his youth he was known as an 
obliging, good-hearted boy, of robust frame, and an 
apt scholar, though his education was confined to the 
elementary branches, including a knowledge of prac- 
tical mathematics, navigation, and trigonometry. 


At the age of seventeen, young Clapperton was 
bound an apprentice to the sea service, and became 
the cabin-boy of Captain Smith, of the Postlethwaite 
of Maryport. The Postlethwaite, a vessel of large 
burden, traded between Liverpool and North America, 
and in her he repeatedly crossed the Atlantic, distin- 
guished even when a mere youth for coolness, dexte- 
rity, and intrepidity. On one occasion, the ship, when 
at Liverpool, was partly laden with rock-salt, and as 
that commodity was then dear, the mistress of a house 
which the crew frequented very improperly enticed 
Clapperton to bring her a few pounds ashore in his 
handkerchief. After some entreaty, the youth com- 
plied, probably from his ignorance of the revenue 
laws, was caught in the act by a custom-house officer, 
and menaced with the terrors of trial and imprison- 
ment unless he consented to go on board the Tender. 
He immediately chose the latter alternative, and after. 
being sent round to the Nore, was drafted on board 
the Clorinde frigate, commanded by a very gallant 
officer, who is now the Hon. Captain Briggs. Here 
he was ranked as a man before the mast ; but feeling 
a desire to better his situation, he addressed a letter, 
detailing his mishap and recent history, to a friend, 
Mr Scott, banker in Annan, who had always taken 
a warm interest in the family. Mr Scott, as the like- 
liest channel that occurred to him, applied to Mrs 
General Dirom, of Mount Annan, who happened to 
be related to the Hon. Captain Briggs; and through 
the influence of that lady, combined with his own pro- 
fessional merit, the brave Clapperton was speedily 
promoted to the rank of midshipman ; a circumstance 
which tended, in no mean degree, to fix his destiny, 
and shape his future fortunes in life. It has often 
been remarked, that what at first appears to be a mis- 
fortune, is sometimes the happiest thing that can befall 
us; and so it chanced in the present instance. Had he 
remained in the American or coasting trade, he might 
have become first a mate, then a master, then ship’s 
husband and part owner, and, finally, have returned 
to his native burgh with a fortune of a few thousand 
pounds, and vegetated tranquilly for ten or twenty 
years, reading the newspaper or playing at billiards in 
the forenoon, and smoking cigars and drinking whisky- 
punch or negus in the evening. But where would 
have been his laurels—where his glory—where his 
zeal in the cause of science—where his defiance of 
death and danger—where his place in the annals of 
Britain ? : 

While on board the Asia, he distinguished himself 
by his intrepid exertions, and in particular by his ex- 
cellent swordsmanship. Officers as well as men re- 
ceived instruction from him in the cutlass exercise ; 
and his manly form, and sailor-like appearance on the 
quarter-deck, tended, in the opinion of all who saw 
him, to fix the attention, and improve the patriotic spi- 
rit of the crew. At his own as well as the other messes, 
where he had the honour of being a frequent guest, he 
was the very ‘soul and life of the party ; sung a good 
song, told a merry tale, painted scenes for the ship’s 
theatricals, sketched views, drew caricatures, and, in 
one word, was an exceedingly amusing and interesting 
person. Even the admiral became very fond of him, 
and invited him to remain on board the Asia, under 
the promise of speedy promotion. But the warm work 
going forward on the Lakes had more attraction for his 
enterprising mind; and, having procured a passage 
in a vessel to Halifax, he bade adieu to the flag-ship, 
to the regret of every individual on board, from the 
venerable admiral down to the cabin-boys. From 
Halifax he proceeded to Upper Canada, and, shortly 
after his arrival, was made a lieutenant, and subse- 
quently appointed to command the Confiance schooner, 
having on board nearly all the unmanageables of the 
squadron. ‘To discipline these men was no easy task; 
but the measures adopted by Clapperton, although sel- 
dom enforced by flogging, at length made them so 
subordinate, that the Confiance became as proverbial 
for its good order, as it had hitherto been for its irre- 
gularities. 

While the Confiance rode at anchor on the spacious 
shores of Lake Erie, or Lake Huron, her enterprising 
commander occasionally repaired to the woods, and, 
with his gun, kept himself in fresh provisions. In 
these excursions he cultivated an acquaintance with 
the aborigines, and was so much charmed with a 
mode of life full of romance, incident, and danger, 
that he at one time entertained serious thoughts of re- 
signing his commission when the war was ended, and 
becoming a denizen of the forest himself. But the fit, 
fortunately, was not permanent; his country had 
stronger claims on his talents, and the tinge of ro- 
mance, which formed a part of his nature, yielded to 
more patriotic impressions, and the spirit-stirring 
scenes in which he was engaged. At this time, he 
occasionally dined on shore; and as few men excelled 
him in swimming, he not unfrequently plunged into 


the water, and made for the schooner, without either 
undressing or calling for a boat. This he did for the 
double purpose of showing his manhood, and keeping 
his crew on the gui vive. 

In the year 1817, when our flotilla on the American 
lakes was dismantled, Lieutenant Clapperton returned 
to England, to be placed, like many others, on half. 
pay, and ultimately retired to his grandfather’s na- 
tive burgh of Lochmaben. There he remained till 
1820, amusing himself with rural sports, when he re- 
moved to Edinburgh, and shortly after became ac- 
quainted with the amiable and lamented Dr Oudney. 
It was at Dr Oudney’s suggestion that he first turned 
his thoughts to African discovery; and, through all 
the varieties of untoward fortune, suffering and sor- 
row, sickness and death, he clung to his friend with 
the constancy of a brother. 

We have now arrived at that period of Clapperton’s 
life in which he first became introduced to public no- 
tice, or, rather, when an opportunity first presented 
itself for the developement of his active mind. On 
the death of Mr Ritchie, at Mourzouk, and the return 
of Captain Lyon, Earl Bathurst, then Secretary of 
State for the Colonial Department, relying on the 
strong assurances of his Majesty’s consul at Tripoli, 
that the road from thence to Bornou was open and 
safe, resolved that a second mission should be sent to 
explore the state of this unhappy quarter of the globe, 
which annually sends forth so many thousands of its 
population into hopeless slavery. Dr Oudney, who 
was a naval surgeon, was appointed, on strong recom- 
mendations from Edinburgh, to proceed in the capacity 
of consul to Bornou, being allowed to take with him, 
as a friend and companion, Captain, then Lieutenant 
Clapperton. About that time, the late Colonel, then 
Lieutenant Denham, having volunteered his services 
in an attempt to pass from Tripoli to Timbuctoo, and 
it being intended that researches should be made from 
Bornou, as the fixed residence of the consul, to the 
east and to the west, Lord Bathurst added his name 
to the expedition. At a very early stage of the jour- 
ney, Dr Oudney caught a severe cold, which fell on 
his lungs, and he died, January 12, 1824. Colonel 
Denham and Captain Clapperton returned to Eng- 
land ; and their narratives were published, and have 
since gone through three editions. The portions of 
the expedition related by Captain Clapperton are a - 
journey from Kouka to Murmur, from Murmur te 
Kano, and from Kano to Sackatoo, the capital of the 
Felatah empire. 

Clapperton’s narrative of his journey through the 
new and untrodden country of Soudan could not fail 
of being interesting, and the unaffected and manl 
style in which it is written is highly creditable to hime 
We will select a few of those particulars which will 
serve to illustrate his personal character. 

After having passed through Kano, Captain Clap- 
perton proceeded towards Sackatoo. On his road, he 
was met by an escort of 150 horsemen, with drums 
and trumpets, which Bello, the sultan, had sent to 
conduct him to his capital. Our traveller was now 
received at every town and village with flourishing of 
horns and trumpets, as the representative of the King 
of England. 

On receiving the presents in the name of the King 
of England, the sultan examined them with great at- 
tention, and then exclaimed, ‘‘ Every thing is won- 
derful, but you are the greatest curiosity of all !” and 
then added, “ what can I give that is most acceptable 
to the King of England ?” “I replied,” says Captain 
Clapperton, ‘ the most acceptable service you can 
render to the King of England, is to co-operate with 
his Majesty in putting a stop to the slave-trade on the 
coast.” ‘ What!” said he, “have you no slaves in 
England?” ‘No: whenever a slave sets his foot in 
England, he is from that moment free.” ‘ What do 
you then do for servants?” ‘‘ We hire them for a 
stated period, and give them regular wages; nor is 
any person in England allowed to strike another ; and 
the very soldiers are fed, clothed, and paid by govern- 
ment.” ‘God is great,” he exclaimed; “you are a 
beautiful people.’ He also appeared anxious to esta- 
blish a friendly connexion with England, and in an- 
swer to an inquiry after our newspapers, when told 
that many thousands were printed every morning, 
he exclaimed, “ God is great; you are a wonderful 
people !” 

It is quite obvious that Captain Clapperton, in the 
various interviews which he had with Sultan Bello, 
succeeded in strongly inclining him toa friendly com- 
munication with England ; for at every interview the 
subject was pressed—thus :— 

“The sultan sent for me in the afternoon. I was 
taken toa part of his residence I had never before 
seen : it was a handsome apartment, within a square 
tower, the ceiling of which was a dome, supported by 
eight ornamented arches, with a bright plate of brass 
in its centre. Between the arches and the outer wall 
of the tower the dome was encircled by a neat balus- 
trade in front of a gallery which led into an upper 
suite of rooms. We had a long conversation about 
Europe: he spoke of the ancient Moorish kingdom in 
Spain, and appeared well pleased when I told him that 
we were in possession of Gibraltar. He asked me to 
send him from England some Arabic books, and a map 
of the world; and, in recompense, promised his pro- 
tection to as many of our learned menas chose to visit _ 
his dominions. He also spoke of the gold and silver 
to be obtained in the hills of Jacoba and Addmowa ; 
but I assured him that we were less anxious about 


gold mines than the establishment of commerce, and 
the extension of science. He now gave me a map of 
the country, and, after explaining it to me, he resumed 
the old theme of applying, by letter, to the King of 
England for the residence of a consul and a physician 
at Sackatoo.” 

When the traveller waited upon him to take leave, 
the sultan treated him in the most friendly manner. 
“ After repeating the Fatha,”’ says Clapperton, “‘ and 
praying for my safe arrival in England and speedy 
return to Sackatoo, he affectionately bade me farewell.” 
Of Bello’s opinion of Captain Clapperton, the follow- 
ing passage in the letter of the chieftain, addressed to 
George IV., and brought home by Clapperton him- 
self, affords a marked proof :—‘‘ Your Majesty’s ser- 
vant, Bayes-Abd-Allah (Clapperton’s travelling name) 
eame to us, and we found him a very intelligent and 
wise man ; representing, in every respect, your great- 
ness, wisdom, dignity, clemency, and penetration.” 
It should be added, that Captain Clapperton always 
took care to impress upon the Africans, that he should 
be despised, on his return to England, if in any in- 
‘stance he acted deceitfully and treacherously, he being 
a “servant of the King of England.” 

On the 4th of May 1824, Captain Clapperton left 
Sackatoo on his return to Kouka, which he reached 
July 8, and where he was joined a few days afterwards 
bry Colonel Denham, who did not know him, so altered 
was he by fatigue and illness. ‘On myarrival again 
at Kouka,” says Colonel Denham, “I found that 
Captain Clapperton, with a small kafila, had returned 
from Soudan. It was nearly eight months since we 
had separated, and although it was mid-day, I went 
immediately to the hut where he was lodged; but so 
satisfied was I that the sunburnt sickly person that 
lay extended on the floor, rolled in a dark blue shirt, 
was not my companion, that I was about to leave the 
place, when he convinced me of my error by calling 
me by my name: the alteration was certainly in him 
most striking.” 

The travellers now prepared for their return to their 
native country. Their journey over the desert was 
exceedingly harassing. Having at length reached 
Tripoli, they there embarked for Leghorn. From 
Leghorn they crossed the Alps, and arrived in Eng- 
land on the Ist of June 1825. 

Captain Clapperton was not allowed much time for 
repose. An answer being prepared to the letter from 
Sultan Bello to the King of England, it was, with a 
letter to Bl Kanemy, the Sheikh of Bornou, entrusted 
to Captain Clapperton, who, with Captain Pearce 
of the navy, Dr Morrison, and Mr Dickson, were 
conveyed in his Majesty’s ship Brazen, to the coast 
of Africa. The first three were landed at Badagry, in 
the Bight of Benin, on the 28th of November 1825 ; 
Mr Dickson, at his own request, having previously 
been put on shore at Whydah. The King of Badagry 
readily undertook to afford to the travellers protec- 
tion and assistance as far as his influence extended— 
namely, to a place called Jannah, the frontier town of 
the kingdom of Hio or Eyeo, which was found to be 
in lat. 6° 56’ N., and on the same meridian as Lagos. 
A great part of this journey was performed on foot, 
along narrow paths, leading through deep forests: 
they reached this spot on the 18th of December. 

From Jannah to Katunga, the capital of Youriba, 
was described as a journey that would require thirty- 
three days. The passage of the low swampy forest pro- 
duced the usual pestilential effects on some of the 
party ; and on the 27th of December, Captain Pearce, 
after a few days’ illness, died. He was an excellent 
officer, but of a delicate habit, and, in the opinion of 
his friends, not calculated to bear the heat and fatigue 
to which he would necessarily be exposed in the course 
of an expedition of this kind; but all remonstrances 
were in vain, and he determined to make the attempt. 
Dr Morrison also falling sick, was advised by Captain 
Clapperton to return to the coast, to which he readily 
assented ; and Mr Houtson, a merchant, who had vo- 
luntarily undertaken to accompany the mission as far 
as Katunga, returned withhim. ‘They had proceeded 
no farther, however, than Jannah, when Morrison be- 
came alarmingly ill, and died in the course of the day. 

Mr Houtson, having decently interred his com- 
panion, rejoined Captain Clapperton. They now pro- 
ceeded across a mountainous and beautifully romantic 
country, which continued so for many days; and be- 
yond this range, the surface became gradually more 
uniform, but still undulated with hill and dale, and 
in an excellent state of cultivation. Towns and vil- 
lages were constantly occurring ; the former generally 
surrounded with mud walls, and ditches, and many of 
them containing from 10,000 to 12,000 inhabitants ; 
the people every where civil and obliging, and the 
head men receiving them with the utmost kindness 
and hospitality. 

On the 26th of April, Mr James, a merchant resid- 
ing on the coast, wrote from Whydah, that he had 
received authentic information of the safe arrival of 
Clapperton at the capital of his old friend in the Fe- 

.atah country. Here ended all information respecting 
the traveller ; and two whole years had elapsed without 
the least intimation respecting Captain Clapperton, 
when, some time in February 1828, his servant, 
Richard Lander, accompanied by a black man of the 
name of Pascoe, made their appearance at Badagry, 
having been nine months on their journey from Sack- 
atoo. On the 24th of April, Lander arrived at Ports- 
mouth, in the Esk sloop of war. From him it has 
feeen ascertained that Captain Clapperton died April 
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13, 1827, at Sackatoo, where he had been detained for 
five months, in consequence of the Sultan Bello not 
permiting him to proceed, on account of the war be- 
tween him and the Sheikh of Bornou. He had waited 
there hoping to obtain permission to proceed to Tim- 
buctoo, and lived in a small, circular, clay hut, be- 
longing to the Sultan’s brother, the size of which 
dwelling was about fifty yards each way. He was 
attacked with dysentery, and, latterly, fell away ra- 
pidly, and became much emaciated. 

Lander states, that two days before he died, he re- 
quested that he might be shaved, as he was too weak 
to sit up. On its completion, he asked for a looking 
glass, and remarked he was ‘doing better,” and 
should certainly “ get over it.” The morning on 
which he died he breathed loud, and became restless, 
and shortly afterwards expired in his servant’s arms. 
He was buried by him at Jungali, a small village, five 
miles south-east of Sackatoo, and was followed to his 
grave by his faithful attendant and five slaves. The 
corpse was conveyed by a camel, and the place of in- 
terment marked by a small square house of clay, 
erected by Lander, who then obtained the Sultan’s 
permission to return home. He accordingly journeyed 
to Badagry, which occupied him seven months, and 
was taken off the coast by Captain Laing, of the mer- 
chant brig Maria of London, in January 1828. 

Captain Clapperton was, in the best sense of the 
phrase, ‘a fine fellow ;” a term well calculated to 
express a general idea of his whole character. In 
person, he was about five feet eleven inches in height, 
with a high and commanding forehead (the index of 
a noble mind), and a set of features full of pleasing 
and intelligent expression. Previous to his death, at 
the age of thirty-eight, his fine athletic form was al- 
most reduced to a skeleton. He is represented to have 
been a man of frank and generous disposition, and to 
have possessed a happy mode of adapting himself to 
circumstances—it will be owned, a valuable endow- 
ment for one whose short life was one continued scene 
of enterprise and hair-breadth escapes. 

His conduct towards the natives even endeared him 
to them as if he had been one of their caste. He as- 
sumed the gravity of the Tauricks, their manners, 
and even their dress, and so completely identified him- 
self with them, that they frequently expressed their 
belief that he would ultimately become a convert to 
Mahommedanism. We can readily imagine how 
companionable these qualities must have rendered 
him, especially in such a desert as that between Mour- 
zouk and Bornou, a dreary waste, in which “ towns, 
villages, wandering tribes, and kafilas, or caravans, 
sometimes occur to break the solitude of that dismal 
belt, which seems to stretch across Northern Africa, 
and on many parts of which not a living creature, 
even an insect, enlivens the scene. Still, however, 
the halting-places at the wells, and the wadeys or 
valleys, afford an endless source of amusement to the 
traveller, in witnessing the manners, and listening to 
the conversation, of the various tribes of natives, who, 
by their singing and dancing, their story-telling, their 
quarrelling and fighting, make him forget, for a time, 
the ennui and fatigue of the day’s journey.” 

Fortunately, the whole of Captain Clapperton’s 
journals were saved, and subsequently published. By 
the travels and investigations of Denham, Oudney, 
and Clapperton, a considerable amount of new infor- 
mation was ascertained, regarding the river Niger and 
the kingdoms on its banks; but as they did not trace 
it to the ocean, the place of its embouchure was left 
for future discovery. That important discovery has 
since been made by Lander, the attendant on Clap- 
perton ; and at present that young man and his 
brother are engaged in an expedition to penetrate into 
Central Africa, by means of steam and other vessels, 
on that famed and long mysterious stream. 


AMUSEMENTS OF THE LEARNED. 


Many persons are of belief that authors are very 
grave and reserved in their manners, that they are 
constantly engaged in study, have no relish whatever 
for relaxation, and are careless of the ordinary plea- 
sures of society. This isa ridiculous fallacy : authors 
just think and act like other men when not engaged 
in their literary avocations ; and whatever may be the 
gravity of their writings, they are generally very merry 
fellows, and like to indulge in frivolous amusements 
as wellas their neighbours. D’Israeli, who has taken 
the pains to enter intoa minute investigation of many 
literary subjects, recites a number of instances of 
learned men indulging in different amusements by way 
of relaxation to their mind. 

“Among the Jesuits (says he, in his Curiosities of 
Literature, a work we recommend to the perusal of 
our readers), it was a standing rule of the order, 
that after an application to study for two hours, 
the mind of the student should be unbent by some 
relaxation, however trifling. When Petavius was 
employed in his Dogmata Theologica, a work of the 
most profound and extensive erudition, the great re- 
creation of the learned father was, at the end of every 
second hour, to twirl his chair for five minutes. Af- 
ter protracted studies, Spinosa would mix with the 
family-party where he lodged, and join in the most 
trivial conversations, or unbend his mind by setting 
spiders to fight each other; he observed their com- 
bats with so much interest, that he was often seized 
with immoderate fits of laughter. A continuity of la- 
bour deadens the soul, observes Seneca, in closing his 


treatise on ‘The Tranquillity of the Soul,’ and the 
mind must unbend itself by certain amusements. So- 
crates did not blush to play with children ; Cato, over 
his bottle, found an alleviation from the fatigues of 
government; a circumstance, he says in his manner, 
which rather gives honour to this defect, than the de- 
fect dishonours Cato. Some men of letters portioned 
out their day between repose and labour. Asinius 
Pollio would not suffer any business to occupy him be- 
yond a stated hour ; after that time he would not allow 
any letter to be opened during his hours of relaxation, 
that they might not be interrupted by unforeseen la- 
bours. In the senate, after the tenth hour, it was not 
allowed to make any new motion. 

Tycho Brahe diverted himself with polishing glasses 
for all kinds of spectacles, and making mathematical 
instruments ; an amusement too closely connected with 
his studies to be deemed as one. 

D’Andilly, the translator of Josephus, after seven 
or eight hours of study every day, amused himself in 
cultivating trees; Barclay, the author of the Argenis, 
in his leisure hours was a florist ; Balzac amused him- 
self with a collection of crayon portraits; Peiresc found 
his amusement amongst his medals and. antiquarian 
curiosities ; the Abbé de Maroles with his prints ; and 
Politian in singing airs to his lute. Descartes passed 
his afternoons in the conversation of a few friends, and 
in cultivating a little garden ; in the morning, occu- 
pied by the system of the world, he relaxed his pro- 
found speculations by rearing delicate flowers. 

Rohault wandered from shop to shop to observe the 
mechanics labour ; Count Caylus passed his mornings 
in the studios of artists, and his evenings in writing 
his numerous works on art. This was the true life 
of an amateur. 

Granville Sharp, amidst the severity of his studies, 
found a social relaxation in the amusement of a barge 
on the Thames, which was well known to the circle 
of his friends ; there was festive hospitality with mu- 


sical delight. It was resorted to by men of the most, _ 
eminent talents and rank. His little voyages to pee 
me 


ney, to Kew, and to Richmond, and the literar’ 
tercourse they produced, were singularly happy ones. 
‘ The history of his amusements cannot be told with- 
out adding to the dignity of his character,’ observes 
Mr Prince Hoare, in the very curious life of this great 
philanthropist. 

Some have found amusement in composing treatises 
on odd subjects. Seneca wrote a burlesque narrative 
of Claudian’s death. Pierius Valerianus has written 
an eulogium on beards; and we have had a learned 
one recently, with due gravity and pleasantry, entitled 
‘ Eloge de Perruques’ (an Eulogium on Wigs). 

Erasmus composed, to amuse himself when travel- 
ling in a post-chaise, his panegyric on Moria, or Folly; 
which, authorized by the pun, he dedicated to Sir 
Thomas More. 

It seems, Johnson observes in his Life of Sir Thomas 
Browne, to have been in all ages the pride of art to 
show how it could exalt the low and amplify the little. 
To this ambition perhaps we owe the frogs of Homer ; 
the gnat and the bees of Virgil; the butterfly of 
Spenser; the shadow of Wowerus; and the quincunx 
of Browne. 

Cardinal de Richelieu, amongst all his great occu- 
pations, found a recreation in violent exercises ; and 
he was once discovered jumping with his servant, to 
try who could reach the highest side of a wall. De 
Grammont, observing the cardinal to be jealous of his 
powers, offered to jump with him; and, in the true 
spirit of a courtier, having made some efforts which 
nearly reached the cardinal’s, confessed the cardinal 
surpassed him. This was jumping like a politician ; 
and by this means is said to have ingratiated himself 
with the minister. 

The great Samuel Clarke was fond of robust exer- 
cise; and this profound logician has been found leap- 
ing over tables and chairs: once perceiving a pedantic 
fellow, he said, ‘ Now we must desist, for a fool is 
coming in.’ 

An eminent French lawyer, confined by his business 
to a Parisian life, amused himself with collecting from 
the classics all the passages which relate to a country 
life. The collection was published after his death. 

Contemplative men seem to be fond of amusements 
which accord with their habits. The thoughtful 
game of chess, and the tranquil delight of angling, 
have been favourite recreations with the studious. 
Paley had himself painted with a rod and line in -his 
hand; a strange characteristic of the author of ‘ Na- 
tural Theology.” Sir Henry Wotton called angling 
‘idle time not idly spent:’ we may suppose that his 
meditations and his amusements were carried on at 
the same moment. 

Seneca has observed on amusements proper for lite- 
rary men, in regard to robust exercises, that these 
are a folly, an indecency to see a man of letters exult 
in the strength of his arm, or the breadth of his back ! 
Such amusements diminish the activity of the mind. 
Too much fatigue exhausts the animal spirits, as too 
much food blunts the finer faculties; but elsewhere 
he allows his philosopher an occasional slight inebri- 
ation ; an amusement which was very prevalent among 
our poets formerly. Seneca concludes admirably, 
‘ whatever be the amusements you choose, return not 
slowly from those of the body to the mind; exercise 
the latter night and day. The mind is nourished at 
a cheap rate; neither cold nor heat, nor age itself, can 
interrupt this exercise ; give, therefore, all your cares 
to a possession which ameliorates even in its old age |? 
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An ingenious writer has observed, that ‘a garden 
just accommodates itself to the perambulations of a 
scholar, who would perhaps rather wish his walks 
abridged than extended.’ There is a good charac- 
teristic account of the mode in which the literati take 
exercise, in Pope’s letters. ‘I, like a poor squirrel, 
am continually in motion indeed, but it is about a cage 
of three foot ; my little excursions are like those of a 
shopkeeper, who walks every day a mile or two before 
his own door, but minds his business all the while.’ 
A turn or two in a garden will often very happily 
close a fine period, mature an unripened thought, and 
raise up fresh associations, when the mind, hke the 
body, becomes rigid by preserving the same posture. 
Buffon often quitted the apartment he studied in, 
which was placed in the midst of his garden, for a 
walk in it; Evelyn loved ‘ books and a garden.” 


BABOONS. 


LizurENANT JouN Supp, in the account of his 
amusing military adventures, describes several ren- 
contres he had with baboons near the Cape of Good 
Hope. ‘On these hills (says he), whole regiments of 
baboons assemble, for which this station is particularly 
famous. They stand six feet high, and in features and 
manners approach nearer to the human species than 
any other quadruped I have ever seen. These rascals, 
who are most abominable thieves, used to annoy us 
exceedingly. . Our barracks were under the hills, and 
when we went to parade, we were invariably obliged 
to leave armed men for the protection of our property ; 
and, even in spite of this, they have frequently stolen 
our blankets and greatcoats, or any thing else they 
could lay their claws on, A poor woman, a soldier’s 
wife, had washed her blanket, and hung it out to dry, 
when some of these miscreants, who were ever on the 
watch, stoleit, and ran off with it into the hills, which 
are high and woody. This drew upon them the indig- 
nation of the regiment, and we formed a strong party, 
armed with sticks and stones, toattack them, with the 
view of recovering the property, and inflicting such 
chastisement as might be a warning to them for the 
future. I was on the advance, with about twenty men, 
and I made a detour to cut them off from caverns, to 
which they always flew for shelter. They observed my 
movement, and immediately detached about fifty to 
guard the entrar.ce, while the others kept their post ; 
and wecould distinctly see them collecting large stones, 
and other missiles. “One old grey-headed one, in par- 
ticular, who often paid us a visit at the barracks, and 
was known by the name of Father Murphy, was seen 
distributing his orders, and planning the attack, with 
the judgment of one of our best generals. Finding that 
my design was defeated, I joined the corps de main, 
and rushed on to the attack, when ascream from Fa- 
ther Murphy was asignal for a general encounter, and 
the host of baboons under his’ conimand rolled down 
enormous stones upon us, so that we were obliged to 
give up thecontest, or some of us must'inevitably have 
been killed. They actually followed us to our very 
doors, shouting, in indication of victory ; and, during 
the whole night, we heard dreadful yells and scream- 
ing; so much so, that we expected a night attack. In 
the morning, however, we found that all this rioting 
had been created by disputes about the division of the 
blanket; for we saw eight or ten of them with pieces 
of it on their backs, as old women wear their cloaks. 
Amongst the number strutted Father Murphy. These 
rascals annoyed us day and night, and we dared not 
venture out, unless a party of five or six went together. 


One morning, Father Murphy had the consummate 
impudence to walk straight into the grenadier bar- 
racks; and he was in thewery act of purloining a ser- 
jeant’sregimental coat, when acorporal’s guard (which 
had just been relieved) took the liberty of stopping the 
gentleman at the door, and secured him. He was a 
most powerful brute, and, I am persuaded, too much 
for any single man, Notwithstanding his frequent 
misdemeanours, we did not like to kill the poor crea- 
ture ; so, having first taken the precaution of muzzling 
him, we determined on shaving his head and face, and 
then turning him loose. To this ceremony, strange 
to say, he submitted very quietly ; and, when shaved, 
he was really an exceedingly good-looking fellow, and 
I have seen many a ‘ blood’ in Bond Street not half so 
prepossessing in his appearance. We then started him 
up the hill, though he seemed rather reluctant to leave 
us. Some of his companions came down to meet him ; 
but, from the alteration which shaving his head and face 
had made on him, they did not know him again, and, 
accordingly, pelted him with stones, and beat him with 
sticks, in so unmerciful a manner, that poor Father 
Murphy actually sought protection from his enemies, 
and he in time became quite domesticated and tame. 
There are many now alive, in his Majesty’s 22d regi- 
ment, who'can vouch for the truth of this anecdote.” 


THE PACHA OF EGYPT. 

The present enterprising Pacha of Egypt, like all men 
who have succeeded: in accomplishing great designs, is 
remarkably attentive to have his orders executed rapidly, 
no matter about what. An amusing instance of this ac- 
tivity occurred a few years ago. Having observed one of 
the European visitors wearing shoes, such as are usually 
worn in this country, and tied ina military fashion, he bor- 
rowed them as a pattern, and in less than twelve hours, a 
dozen pairs were ready ; these were dispatched instantly 
to Cairo, with a peremptory order, that 40,000 pairs should 
be ready ina month. All the shoemakers in Cairo were 
instantly set to work, andthe order completed in due time. 


Column for Young Women, 
Wks feel much pleasure in laying before the juvenile part of our 
female readers the following excellent advices on the subject of 
Domestic Economy, from The Daughter’s Own Book, the author 
of which appears’ well acquainted with the various duties of social 


life = 
‘Tam willing, if your circumstances admit, that you should 


‘Attend to drawing, painting, or musie, or all of them, provided 


only you have a natural taste for them, and do not suffer them to 
interfere with your improyement in more important branches, I 
say, if you have a taste for them; for nothing seems to me more 
ridiculous than for a girl utterly destitute of taste, to spend months 
in trying to learn the use of the pencil, while neither she nor her 
friends are to reap any other reward of her labours, than is found 
in the awkward result of haying a few pictures to amuse, or, as the 
case may be, to frighten, her younger sisters, If you have a taJent 
for music, I am more than willing that you should cultivate it; 
for it will not only supply you with innocent, and, I may say, ele- 
gant, amusement, but it may often banish melancholy from your 
mind, and refresh and invigorate the spirits of your friends, But 
let every accomplishment of this kind be suffered to hold only its 
proper place. 

However’mueh you may be distinguished. for intellectual eulti- 
vation, or for proficiency in the more refined and ornamental 
branches, you'can make no claim to a complete education, unless 
you are well acquainted with Domestic Economy. I am aware 
that this isas;bject which, from some cause or other, many young 
females regard with strong aversion; and there is reason to fear 
that, in too many instances, this aversion is heightened by receiv- 
ing in some degree the parental sanction ; but you may rely on it 
there cannot.be a greater mistake on the subject of female edu- 
cation, than to suppose that this branch of it may with safety be 
neglected. With regard to the extent to which you should be in- 
formed on this subject, I would say in general that you ought to 
have so much knowledge of it, as will enable you to regulate with 
advantage the concerns of a family. There are indeed some of the 
domestic arts which you ean hardly be expected to acquire; and 
which, in the ordinary walks of domestic life, may not be impor- 
tant; but whatever relates to the immediate superintendence and 
direction of household concerns, you cannot neglect, withou€ ex- 
posing yourself to inconvenience which no future exertion’ may 
oe able completely to remedy. 

It is important that you should cultivate a taste for the manage- 
ment of domestic concerns as early as possible. Asno part of your 
education is more’ practical than this, it were unsafe to neglect it 
even for a short period; as the consequence of such neglect would 
probably be, that you would form other habits uncongenial with 
domestic employments, and which, perhaps, might give you ‘an 
aversion to them which you would never overcome. Do not con- 
sider it a hardship therefore to be placed in circumstances which 
favour your attention to this subject, and even demand your ac- 
tive exertions. Every item of this kind of knowledge which you 
gain, you will be able, hereafter, to turn to some practical account, 
which will compensate many fold for the labour of attaining it. 

It isnot uncommon for young females in the higher walks of 
life to satisfy themselves in the neglect of this branch of education, 
on the ground that their let is cast in cireumstances of opulence 
and splendour. If this excuse could ever be sustained, you have 
no right to expect that your condition in life will allow you to 
avail yourself of it: but the truth is, that it cannot be admitted in 
any case. There are many other reasons of great weight why this 
part of your education should not be neglected. Without a proper 
attention to it, you can never be qualified to:preside in the concerns 
of a family. Though you should be placed in a station which 
might enable you to command all the conveniences and assistance 
which opulence can furnish, you will neyer feel at home in your 
own house, unless you have yourself that practical knowledge 
which will enable you to keep your house in order. You cannot 
realize half the value of your domestic aid, unless you are capable 
of exercising a general superintendence, and giving proper direc- 
tions; and without such ability, you will be liable to constant im- 
positions trom those to whom you will be obliged to confide inte- 
rests which ought to remain exclusively in your own hands. Many 
a large estate has been squandered, and many a family reduced to 
want, in consequence ef a deficiency in this part of female educa- 
tion. 

Let me add, if Providence should ever place you at the head of 
a family, and you are obliged, from ignorance of domestic economy, 
to entrust its concerns to another, you cannot maintain the dignity 
which appropriately helongs to such a station. You will be sub- 
ject to a thousand painful mortifications from discovering that 
your concerns are improperly managed, and yet being unable to 
Suggest the proper remedy; and though you may try to flatter 
yourself that your ignorance on this subject may pass for evidence 
of a genteel education, it is more than probable that the unsavoury 
food, which will sometimes chance to be placed before your guests, 
will lead them to regret that you happened to possess so unfortu- 
nate an accomplishment, 

What I have said hitherto on this subject has been principally 
upon the supposition that you are to be placed in cireumstances of 
external ease and affluence. But I hardly need say that this is by 
no means certain, Even if your prospects in this respect should be 
fair at the commencement of domestic life, there are a thousand 
ehanges which may await you, any one of which may east around 
you the gloom and desolation of heart-breaking poverty. I could 
tell you of many who have begun life without a cloud being seen 
to settle upon their temporal prospects, and have closed it im all 
the degradation and wretchedness which the most abject want 
could oceasion, It is impossible to tell what scenes of adversity 
the changes of life may bring with them; it is unquestionably the 
part of wisdom that you should be prepared for any lot to which 
Providence may call you. What, then, if you should be destined in 
afew years to the obscure and humble walks of poverty? What 
if, from a comfortable competence, you should sink toa condition 
upon which you have hitherto been scarcely able to look, without 
feelings of compassion and tears of sympathy? What if you 
should. see around you a little defenceless family, and all the 
dreaded evils of poverty clustering upon them in melancholy pro- 
fusion? And what if, in the midst of all these cireumstances of ex- 
ternal depression, you should be found incapable of rashes a plan 
or lifting a hand for the relief or comfort of yourself and family ? 
In supposing this case, believe me, I am not dealing in fiction: I 
have seen an elegant, accomplished female, brought up in the lap 
of luxury, in these very circumstances: and who knows but that 
such a case may be their own? Sure I am that another argument 
cannot be necessary to impress you with the importance of the sub- 
ject I am endeavouring to urge. 

And now if Ihave gained your conviction to the importance of 
this branch of education, let me repeat the request that you will 
begin, without delay, to make it a practical matter. I know, in- 
deed, that much depends in this case on maternal attention and 
effort; but I know too that there is in some young females an 
aversion to domestic employments which a mother’s persevering 
exertions do not overcome; and I also know that little improve- 
ment can reasonably be expected in any department of knowledgs, 
in which the mind. does not act not only without constraint, but 
with alacrity. And I beg you to bear in mind that the knowledge 
of which I am speaking is to be aequired only in one way; and 
that by actual experience. You gees study the science of domes- 
tie economy as carefully as you will, and you may receive les- 
sons from experienced and skilful managers, and after all, you will 
be little wiser, till you come down to the actual reality of partici- 
pating in the every-day concerns of a family. When you actually 
put your hand to the work, you will begin to learn; but unless 
hae put your hand to it frequently, and learn to think it no dis- 

onour to engage in anything appertaining to the economy of a 
family, you can never expect to become an accomplished house- 
keeper, In a preceding chapter I have urged upon you the im- 
portance of taking a good degree of exercise: let me here say that 
you cannot comply with that direction to better purpose than by 
spending apart of every day in domestic employments. And while 
it will secure to you the benefit of relaxation from your studies, 
and of the exercise of your bodily powers, it will be an effectual— 
the only effectual means of preparing you to appear with honour 
and usefulness in this department, as the head ofa family, 


In connexion with this gener) subject I have a word to gas in re- 
spect to the regulation of your expenses. In all your dealings I 


would haye you avoid even the appearance of being parsimonious: 
let no one ever have just occasion to say, in respect to any S 
niary transaction of yours, that it has not been perfectly beral 
and honourable. Nevertheless, there is an ostentation of liberality 
which I would have you carefully avoid; for it is really a con- 
temptible quality, and so the world regards it. There is also im 
some young females a spirit of extravaganece—a disposition to in- 
cur expenses which their condition in life neither demands nor 
justifies—another quality which deserves severe reprobation. Leé 
your expenditures be regulated, not merely by a r d to your 
ability, but to your accountability as a. steward of the divine 
bounty. Regard economy as a virtue, and never be unwilling to 
be seen in the practice of it. It is honourable to eontract your 
personal expenses as far as you may, that you may Hereby ave 
the more ability to succour the needy and distressed. 

I will close this chapter by suggesting a hint or two on the sub- 
ject of dress; as it is in relation to this, more perhaps than any 
thing else, that most young females are tempted to indulge in ex. « 
travagance. I would always have you appear in this respect neat 
and decent, and do not care how much correct taste you display'; 
but I beg you to avoid all gaudy and superfluous ornament. It is 
a good rule to follow the fashion in dress just so far that you shall 
not be marked as singular. But you may rely gn it, that a dispo- 
sition to take the lead in fashions, to shine forth in splendid appa- 
rel, and a gaudy glare of lace and gold, is always taken with dis- 
cerning people as proof of a weak head or a proud heart.” 


TRAVELLING IN FORMER TIMES. 


WE give the following, from a correspondent, as cor- 
rective of a short notice on the same subject, which ap- 
peared in the 44th number of the Journal :—‘ A com- 
parison of the rate of travelling in our own times with 
that of our forefathers, at no very remote period, ‘thas 
appeared, butiis not altogether correct. «It is true the 
modern wheel carriages have greatly the advantage 
over those which were in. use even so late as the very 
end of last century. For instance, the Perth Fly, in 
1797, took nearly twelve hours in running between’ 
Edinburgh and Perth. In old times, however, the feats 
of both equestrians and pedestrians were often. sur- 
prising enough, and are hardly exceeded by anything 
similar we read of in this age of improvement. Two 
hundred years ago, King James’s groom rode six days 
in succession between London and York, in day-light 
no doubt; it was in the month of May, but still it was 
a wonderful exertion. About the end of George II.’s 
reign, 175501760, the London and Edinburgh coach 
was advertised to run at the rate of fourteen days in 
summer, and sixteen in winter ; but at this very time, 
the mail, conveyed on horseback, was only four days 
by the way, and might have.come much sooner but for 
stoppages and bad arrangements. The post riders being 
usually boys, as being of light weight, in their course 
north and south, two of these usually met in Coldingham 
Moor, between Dunbar and Berwick, and at one time... 
contrived to have a game at the pennystones or quoits, 
regularly on their meeting. By these means the busi- 
ness of the nation was allowed to stand still often for 
two hours or, more, This led to inquiries at the dif- 
ferent post-offices; of course none of these would take 
with the delay, and it was some time before the ridi- 
culous cause was discovered. The news of the butile 
of Minden, Westphalia, August 1759, reached Hdin- 
burgh, via London, nearly in as short a time as the 
accounts of Waterloo, in 1815. In 1748, the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow coach went the one day to Glasgow, and 
returned the next, but it is not true that it took a day 
and a half for the journey. - At this time the soberest 
citizen of vither town allowed himself just/about seven 
hours on horseback forthe journey. So late as 1760, 
in the inland parts of the south of Scotland, goods were 
uniformly conveyed on the backs of horses, and not in 
carts. Belonging to the town of Hawick there were 
carriers who went regularly to Edinburgh, to Berwick, 
and to Glasgow’; each of these employed several horses, 
the first carrying usually bells to distinguish his place 
in the dark. Their route through the track of Gala 
Water was so much in the bottom of the valley, that 
they had to ford the Gala nineteen times between 
Heriot House and Galashiels. It is a ridiculous ex- 
aggeration, however, that a carrier required a fortnight 
to travel from Selkirk to Edinburgh and back, as the 
horses with their packs could accomplish this journey 
in about a day and a half or two days at most. As to 
pedestrians, the express runners and running footmen 
formerly were noted for the celerity of their motions. 
One of these, ordered to proceed from Dundee to New- 
castle, instead of going by Leith and Edinburgh, shaped 
his course to the East Neuk of Fife, and, hiring a boat, 
crossed to Dunbar, and by, this means accomplished his 
journey in an incredibly short time.” 


ANIMAL WEATHER-GLASS. 


In Germany there will be found, in many country- 
houses, an amusing application of zoological knowledge 
for the purpose of prognosticating the weather. Two 
frogs are kept in a glass jar about 18 inches in height, 
and 6 inches in diameter, with the depth of 3 or 4 
inches of water at the bottom, and a small ladder 
reaching to the top of the jar. On the approach of 
the dry weather the frogs mount the ladder ; but when 
wet weather is expected, they descend into the water. 
These animals are of a bright green.—Anglo-Ger. Ad. 
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Prick THREE HALFPENCE. 


; MAGNANIMITY. 
We have learned with some regret, that, among the 
more dignified class of our readers—for the Journal 
is read by all classes, as well by those to whom its 
price is an inconceivable atom of monty, as by the 
multitudinous children of industry to whom its low 
price barely renders it accessible—a few express them- 
selves dissatisfied with the homeliness of those ar- 
ticles which fall under the description of sketches 
of society. his kind of society, they say, is not 
ours; it is that of our tradesmen, or something else 
that we know nothing of—there is not the least re- 
ference to what we consider soviety in the whole of 
it. Now, with deference, we think that this dissatis- 
faction arises from one of the least amiable peculiarities 
of those who do not require to labour for their bread. 
In the intercourse that we have had with what is tech- 
nically called good society, we have always observed 
one thing as very conspicuous—an affected uncon- 
sciousness of all that is. below—an assumed ignorance 
of all the many acts by which the multitude obtain 
the food which Providence has ordained for them—a 
complete exclusive supposition that there is no class 
in the world worthy of being thought of, but those 
who have what we can only describe as the singular 
good fortune of being enabled to live splendidly with- 
out ever having had the trouble of earning a penny. 
This peculiarity is, we fear, too essentially apart of our 
nature to be easily cured, or laughed out of countenance, 
And we see too much of the same disposition among 
the middling class, so far as circumstances permit it to 
be developed, to justify us in railing at those in whom it 
is most broadly observable. »It is surely, however, to 
be regretted that this general desire to appear as ex- 
alted as possible above the necessities which we inherit 
from nature, should lead so often as it does to a real 
contempt for those who are more subject to these ne- 
cessities than ourselves, or wither so effectually as it 
does all the sympathy that might otherwise be expe- 
rienced respecting the modes of thinking, action, and 
feeling of the less fortunate in life. We are all part 
of the same great family, all alike tending onwards to 
the same lofty fate, and only separated here by parti- 
tions which, when surveyed from a distance, do not 
appear: why should dust be disrespectful to dust, or 
the brief space of mortal life be filled with heartburn- 
ings and other self-brought evils, in addition to those 
which are inseparable from its condition ? 

It may be urged as a startling objection to what we 
are stating, that there are delineationsof humble life, 
both in literature and art, which perhaps please the 


highest class more than even that to which they refer. 


The pictures of Teniers and Wilkie, and the gipsies, 
beggars, and peasants of Scott, are nowhere so highly 
relished as im the very loftiest circles of society—even 
thielate Monarch of these islands having been adevoted 
admirer of what is called the Dutch school of painting. 
Bui this is, in reality, no objection. It is only when 
the subjects are from a class a Jitile inferior to our 
own, that the antipathy is observable. The noble will 
easily tolerate the very humble, as a matter of cu- 
rivsity ; but they can cherish no kind feelings towards 
the class which immediately ‘‘ galls their kibe.”’ In 
that class they see a perpetual attempt to imitate, and 
get upon the same level with themselves, which, when 
taken in connection with the symptoms of their real 
inferiority, provokes anger and contempt. In the for- 
mer case, there is necessarily no hostility, for the very 
good-reason that there is ne competition. But in the 
other case it is found, as in all others where there is 
2 possibility of self-love whispering “you are as good 
as he,” that there can be no good fellowship. 
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It may be perceived that the sentiments to which 
we here refer are unfortunately fostered by the greater 
proportion of British writers, few of whom seem to 
consider it worth their while to depict the features of 
that great and varied middle class of society which 
forms one of the most striking characteristics of our 
country. They direct their efforts chiefly to the de- 
lineation of a highly artificial state of social life, in 
which nature has lost all its grace and warmth, thus 
strangely passing over what must be daily coming 
under their own observation, and which is suscep- 
tible of being turned to the best moral account, in or- 
der to satisfy the vitiated taste of a class who already 
perhaps know too little of the manners, the usages, 
and the feelings of those placed immediately below 
them. 

This brings us to the other side of the subject—the 
invidious feeling which the inferior is apt to cherish 
towards the superior order; a feeling exactly corres- 
ponding in strength to the contempt which the supe- 
rior is so unfortunately apt to entertain for the inferior. 
Unavoidable as both sentiments may be in a great 
measure, they are decidedly to be considered as among 
the most unworthy that beset our nature, and those 
which we are most called upon to contend against. 
To repine at the good of another is repugnant alike to 
human philosophy, and to Christian charity. It de- 
prives us of that satisfaction which all of us are designed 
to have, each in his own temporary station, and places 
us virtually in a state of rebellion against the ordi- 
nances of the divme ‘will. It is a cowardly, and, 
therefore, an ineffably mean passion ; for in every one 
of its emotions, our imagination makes a stab at our 
neighbours, which our hand could not dare to do at his 
person. In general, no man who hopes to obtain any 
good by his own deservings, or feels within himself the 
power which will in time enable him to obtain it, will 
degrade himself by the most transient emotion of this 
passion; he will feel that nothing would so truly ren- 
der him unworthy of ever attaining to what he desires, 
as to look with the sickly eye of envy upon the same 
good already obtained by others. It is, however, toa li- 
mited number, that the power is thus given of resisting 
such emotions. The only effectual guard against either 
contempt for our inferiors, or envy for our superiors, 
is the habit of mind called Macnanimrry. 

Magnanimity is literally greatness of soul, and in 
general implies an elevation of mind which places us 
above all unworthy or degrading feelings. It should 
be the object of every one to cultivate this condition 
of mind as much as possible, or, if we have it not well 
developed within ourselves, we ought to place models 
of it before us, and only act and feel as we may sup- 
pose such persons would act and feel under similar 
circumstances. Jt is only in the magnanimous in any 
rank of life that there is real goodness ; for unless the 
lower passions have been trampled down by this grand 
controller of the soul, there can be no clear stage for 
the better feelings to act upon. Above all things, 
magnanimity will place us above the aptitude to sneer 
at every thing that we think a little less informed, 
less fortunate, or less gifted with the world’s honour, 
than what belongs to us—and also, and to the same 
degree, above all liability to this constant inward as- 
sassination of all whom we think somewhat better off 
than ourselves. The magnanimous person will not 
take a paltry revenge, either in speech or deed, for a 
trivial invasion of his rights of any kind: he has too 
much respect for himself to do so. He will speak no 
evil of a neighbour—not that he perhaps thinks it 
undeserved, but that he thinks it mean to do that, in 
the securitv of his neighbour’s absence, which he could 
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not do to his face. His elevation above low feelings 
enables him to take a benevolent and philanthropic view 
of human nature, to make kind allowances for what is 
deficient in the conduct of some, and to award due 
praise for what is meritorious in others, and nowhere 
to permit a trivial personal interest, or a jot of his own 
self-love, to colour his estimate of a fellow creature, 
whether placed above or beneath him. By this means 
he preserves his own purity of character, and ensures 
a far more certain return of honour and respect in the 
long-run, than he could obtain by the most constant 
and successful habit of detracting from the merit of 
others. ; 


STORY OF A VAGABOND, 
OR SCENES IN JAMAICA. 
THE sun had not yet risen. It was the short grey 
twilight, which, in the tropics, intervenes between the 
total darkness of night and the perfect effulgence of 
day. The land-breeze was blowing delightfully fresh 
and cool, and as it came, in fitful gusts, up the preci- 
pitous gullies, tearing through the tall and willow-like 
clumps of bamboos that surrounded our dwelling, and 
swaying to and fro the gossamer mosquito-net that 
encircled my bed, having free ingress through the 
open jealousies* of my bed-chamber, I felt a sensation 
almost of chilliness, which I enjoyed with all the zest 
of the thirst-parched traveller when his lip first touches 
the cool waters of the fountain in the sandy desert. 
The situation of the property on which I resided was 
a most picturesque, and to me, in many respects, a 
most frightful one. It was a narrow promontory, 
shooting out from, and at right angles with, the west- 
ern ridge of the Blue Mountains, and inaccessible, on 
any side, but by roads, as near as might be, perpen- 
dicular. On our right flowed the Yallah’s river, down 
to the channel of which, although one could almost 
pitch a stone into it, it was yet a good hour and half's 
ride; the road winding along the face of the bank 
somewhat in the form of a cork-screw, or rather aftér 
the fashion of those curvatures described by shower- 
drops on a glazed window in a rainy day. The history 
of the above river may give strangers to tropical climes 
some general idea of the fearful elemental convulsions 
which at times overtake them. The gentleman whose 
guest I was informed me that previous to 1815 it was 
a mere brook, which he could with ease step across. 
At that time he possessed a fine coffee plantation on 
its banks, the result of many long years of industry 
and economy ; and as the West Indian trade was then 
in its high and palmy state, he had the prospect of 
speedily realising a fortune, large even beyond his 
wishes, and of returning to his native country, Scotland, 
to enjoy the'fruits of his labours, long before he had 
reached the prime of manhood. In the foresaid year, 
a hurricane of wind and rain occurred which spread 
ruin and desolation over the island, and oceasioned 
the loss of hundreds of lives. His house, being situated 
in a sheltered spot, was safe from the fury of the wind, 
but he soon saw grounds for apprehension from a foe 
equally terrific and resistless. The brook began to 
rise ; and only those who have personally witnessed 
such a scene, can have any correct idea of the impe- 
tuous velocity with whieh the rains sweep down the 
sides of the mountains, often stripping the entire soil 
off the coffee plantations in their devastating career. 
As the Yallah’s Burn, now swollen toa mighty torrent, 
began to approach the: house and offices, the negroes, 
who firraly believed that nothing less than a second 


* Similar to Venetian blinds, but upon a larger scale. They 
are fitted into the window-frame instead of glass, and can be 
opened or closed at pleasure, 
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deluge was at hand, crowded, with tears and lamen- | willing task of awakening his master, in, as I well 


tations, round their master, beseeching him to beg of | 


“de big Spirit no to drown poor nigger man, till him 
learn to b’ave himself like good Christian ;” and pro- 
mising “neber to tief, nor tell lie, nor need fum fum 
(the whip), no mo, but do as Massa Busher bid them, 
and be good nigyer eber after for no time at all.” The 
waters soon reached the threshold, when my friend, 
seeing the peril every moment increasing, locked the 
doors of all his houses, and scrambled a considerable 
way up the bank, with his black companions. In less 
than half an hour, every vestige of his premises was 
under water, and the fugitives were driven higher up 
the bank—a second, and a'third time. At last, as it 
began to grow dark, and it seemed quite uncertain 
where the rising of the torrent would terminate, they 
ascended about a mile up the mountain, and took shel- 
ter within a natural excavation in the rock. There 
they sojourned for three days and three nights, sub- 
sisting upon what wild roots and fruits they could 
collect, during which time the tempest raged with 
unceasing fury. The wind, my friend told me, ap- 
peared frequently to blow from all points of the compass 
at once, and often to descend, as it were, perpendi- 
cularly from the cloudy firmament; at which times 
the trees were smote or bent to the earth, and the 
branches riven from their trunks, after a fearful 
manner. In short, the whole elemental system was 
completely disorganised, and nature seemed about to 
resolve itself into its original chaos. At last the fearful 
visitation passed away; and as the waters subsided 
still faster than they rose, my friend watched eagerly 
and anxiously for the first glimpse of his late comfort- 
able dwelling; but the torrent decreased and decreased 
until the brook shrunk into its former insignificant 
dimensions—but not a trace of house, offices, or pro- 
perty was to be seen! All had been swept down 
to the ocean by the overwhelming torrent, leaving only 
a wide channel-course, worn below the original eleva- 
tion of the stream to a depth which there were no 
means of ascertaining—all the former local land-marks 
having disappeared, and the entire character of the 
scenery, indeed, changed. At the place where I 
crossed the stream, in order to reach my friend’s pre- 
sent abode (which he had luckily saved money enough 
to purchase), the channel was upwards of two hundred 
yards wide. 

On the other side of my friend’s residence, ran an- 
other stream, called the Mullet Burn, from its abound- 
ing with the delicious fish of that name—something 
akin to, but much richer than, our burn-trout, and 
caught in a similar manner, with the rod and common 
fly. Although almost equally perpendicular in de- 
scent, the bank on this ‘side was not nearly so pro- 
found in depth as on the other. The brow of the 
promontory or peak on which the house was situated, 
commanded a view of such magnificence as utterly to 
baffle the power of language to describe. How often 
have I stood there alone, gazing down on that singular 
and seldom-witnessed spectacle—a thunder-storm be- 
neath my feet! ‘The lightning, broad, blue, and 

-fierce, darting hither and thither through the gloom- 
shrouded vale below, with a rapidity and waywardness 
which baffled the quickest eye-glance to follow its 
motions, followed on the instant by the thunder it- 
self, not, as in our northern clime, rolling in a. long 
and continuous roar, but.expending itself in a series 
of explosions, like the rapid discharge of 4 park of 
artillery, augmented by the repetition of a thousand 
echoes, until the entire aérial space seems filled with 
the “strife of sound,” and the senses-reel beneath 
the shock of the awful elemental conflict. ‘Through 
an opening in the mountains towards the south-east, 

our house commanded an extensive view of the Car- 
ribean Sea, by which we could distinctly discern all 
vessels passing to and from Europe, North America, 

&c., by the windward passage, the examining the 
size aud character of which, through a telescope, fre- 
quently constituted our sole occupation for the day. 
And this brings me back to the original purpose of 
my present narrative. ; 

It was, as I have said, still grey dawn. The chir- 
rup of the house lizard (something like the cry of our 
cricket) sounded loud and incessant, and the fire-flies, 
with their beautiful phosphorescent forms, ever and 
anon darted, like shooting stars, athwart my still dark 
apartment, when .suddenly my attention was roused 
by the hoarse baying of the watch-dogs. challenging 
the approach of some stranger, and immediately there- 
after heard two voices talking loud and somewhat 
angrily, which I soon distinguished to be those of an 
Englishman and the negro watchman* for the night. 
The former seemed to be ordering, and the latter re- 
monstrating in his own way; but was soon silenced. 
Presently, Philidore (the negro) passed by my win- 
dow to that of his master—the door of whose apart- 
ment was directly opposite to mine, on the other side 
of the spacious hall—muttering and swearing to him- 
self, in high wrath and broken English— 

“ Massa break Phil’s head for waken him before 
shell-blow now.+ What de debil make him de cap- 
tain, dat he trabel as early ? and him eye ’tare taring 
in him head, as if he seen one duffy !” + 

With these ejaculations, he proceeded to his un- 


* The negroes take this duty by turns, marching all night round 
the premises well armed, t 

t+ The horn that is blown to assemble ‘the negroes to, and dis- 
miss them from, labour. 

‘+ A ghost, 


recollect, the following fashion :—‘‘ Massa—Massa. 
(A gentle shake of the window, anda pause.) Massa 
—Massa Busher! (Louder—another pause.) Massa 
Busher! you no hear now? (Losing patience, and 
shaking the window violently.) 
if him head one pumpkin! Him augh, augh—(imi- 
tating the sound of snoring)—like one great tronk 
nigger!” Here he applied himself to the window 
again with such increased energy, that he at last suc- 
ceeded in his purpose; and I heard my friend de- 
manding, in great ire, what the black rascal meant 
by disturbing him so early ? 

“ Tt no black rascal dat ’turb vou, massa! it be de 
brown rascal.” 

“ How, sir?” 

“ Dat is, massa, de person dat call himself Brown 

‘Who is he? or what does he want ?” : 

* He no tell dat, massa; but he want de dector.’’* 

“ Well, go round to the hall, and get it for him.” 

“ But he want more than dat, massa,’’ persisted 
Philidore ; ‘‘he want de mule to carry him over de 
pass, and nigger to go wid him.” 

“ The devil pass him !”’ ejaculated my worthy host, 
getting out of bed, with woeful reluctance, to perform 
the imperative duties of Jamaica hospitality. 

I now heard my host leave his room, and admit 
his early visitant into the front hall, at the other 
side of the house, which was too distant for me to 
hear a word of what passed between them. Soon 
afterwards, they both went out; and as the sun was 
now hot, and high above the horizon, I arose, although 
it was scarcely five o’clock. My host returned at 
seven to breakfast, and, whilst discussing our plenti- 
ful meal of boiled yams, roasted plantains (which 
taste exactly, when young, like new-baked barley 
scones), salt pork and fish, eggs and fresh roasted 
coffee, seasoned with goats’ milk and sugar as black 
as treacle, I adverted to the untinieous visit he had 
received that morning. 

“ Poor wretch !” he replied, in a tone of commi- 
seration, “he is one of the most miserable beings ever 
cursed with the burden of existence! And yet the 
scoundrel scarcely merits pity. Ile is one of those cold- 
hearted, cool-headed, calculating sensualists, whose 
whole thoughts are engrossed with the consideration 
of self, and the gratification of their animal passions. 
Handsome, pre-eminently handsome, in features and 
person, and with a singular plausibility of tongue and 
manner, he won a strong regard towards himself on 
his first arrival in the island about eight months 
since, not only amongst the female, but male coteries, 
to which he gained admittance. His red coat, be- 
sides, was a general introduction.” 

“¢ He belongs to the army, then? What regiment ?” 

“ He was a lieutenant in the —, now lying at Up- 
park camp.”’ 

“¢ And what rank does he hold now ?” 

“ That of a vagabond,” answered my host, in a 
mingled tone of pity and bitterness. 

I begged him to explain, my curiosity being aroused 
by the odd sort of vice he had mentioned. 

“ It is not more than eight months ago,” pursued 
my friend, complying with my request, ‘‘ since this 
man arrived at Kingston, and joined his regiment 
with a lieutenant’s commission. Since his disgrace, 
some strange rumours have gone abroad respecting 
the reason of his leaving England. It is said that he 
was married, and has a wife, whom he deserted a few 
weeks after their union, still living there.” 

A chilly shuddering came over me. 

“ What is his name ?” I asked, with much trepi- 
dation. ‘ 

* Brown,’ 
lieved. 

‘© Whether married or not,” continued my friend, 
“he forthwith began to enact the modern Don Juan 
in Kingston and the neighbourhood, and soon became 
notorious for the gross viciousness of his conduct. 
How it happens, heavenalone knows: but it is a singu- 
lar and melancholy fact, that women often prefer pro- 
fessed libertines to men of amiable disposition and 
good moral habits. And so it unfortunately happen- 
ed, in regard to this man, with the daughter of a late 
old and valued friend of mine, residing with her uncle, 
a wealthy merchant in Kingston. Despite all the re- 
monstrances and watchfulness of her uncle and rela- 
tives, to whom Brown’s Jicentious conduct was well 
known, and who suspected truly the motives of his 
attentions to her, he succeeded in gaining her affec- 
tions under promise of marriage. It was evident the 
scoundrel calculated upon his regiment being removed 
to a distant station; but fate willed it otherwise, 
and the case of the poor girl was no sooner dis- 
closed, than her only brother hastened from Spanish 
Town to demand reparation. Brown, I believe, 
would have fulfilled his promise, but for one cir- 
cumstance, which, however, to his selfish and un- 
principled nature, was all-sufficient. She was pen- 
niless, and her uncle would not bestow a dollar on 
the man who had abused his hospitality. Upon his 
refusal to make amends for his treachery, there was, 
of course, only another alternative :—the brother and 
he met in the field of honowr, as it is called, and the 
former was shot through the heart at the first fire! 
The cool baseness of the whole transaction, however, 
was so notorious, that he was not only sent to Co- 


» 


’ 


was the reply. I felt indescribably re- 


* A dram, or, as.our break-of-day tippleis at home would term 


‘it, “their morning.” 


He hear no mo than. 


ventry by his brother officers, and excluded from all 
respectable society, but upon a memorial of the facts 
being sent home to the commander-in-chief, the next 
packet brought his‘unconditional dismissal from the 
army, couched in the severest terms of reprehension 
and opprobrium. Not having money enough to leave 
the island, the poor wretch has, since then a four 
months ago), been wandering about the interior, an 
outcast and ayagabond. Every dvuor is of course open 
to a white man here, nor is there,a possibility of his 
starving ; but he seems to bear the Cain-mark on his 
brow ; he is shunned by every one, and the misery of 
his situation appears to be fast driving him to insa- 
nity. His appearance this morning was truly fright- 
ful, and the first thing he called for was a dram. I 
suppose he had been lying in the bush all night.” 

Some passages in my friend’s short narrative had 
recalled some paiuful reminiscences to my mind ;. and 
to banish these, I strolled away down to a neighbour- 
ing property, situated on the Mullet Burn, to while 
away the forenoon over a game at chess with the 
kind-hearted proprietor... The first object that at- 
tracted my atténtion, on entering his house, was the 
figure of a man stretched on the sofa, with a cloak 
thrown over him. 

“Tam glad you are come,” cried my host, *‘shak- 
ing my hand cordially; ‘ I have been pestered all the 
morning with a fellow here” (pointing to the sofa), 
“ who has done nothing but call for rum, rum, every 
minute, till he has made himself beastly drunk. [ 
wish I was quit of him.” 

It was the outcast Brown. We sat down to our 
game, nevertheless, and when I left to return tomy 
friend’s house to dinner, the wretched being was still 
sleeping the sleep of intoxication. ; 


It was between five and six o’clock on the follow. 
ing morning that my host and myself were standing 
on the top of the bank above the Mullet Burn, chat- 
ting about various matters. It wasa beautiful morn. 
ing. The nightingales were trilling their lays from 
every tree, and the tiny, rainbow-decked humming- 
birds were all astir, sucking their food from the white 
flowers of the cashew tree, and the purple ipecacuanba 
plant. Suddenly, a cry of terror was heard about half 
way down the bank, and three large john or carrion 
crows rose hastily into the air, as if disturbed in the 
midst of one of their disgusting feasts. We stepped 
forward a few paces, and saw the negro Philidore 
running up towards us, his large eyes starting from 
their sockets, and bellowing and gesticulating like a 
madman. “Agh! agh! what me see now! De duffy 
noting to dat! It be worse than de debil himself ! 
Agh ! what me see !” j 

‘What is wrong now, Sir 2” shouted mine host. _ 

“ Agh, massa—you come dis way, massa,” panted 
out the terrified negro— me feared to tell what 1 see 
massa! De white man liedown dere in de gully, massa, 
wid him troat slice across, massa, like one pumpkin ! 
Tead—tead—massa !| and de john-crow, too!” ‘ 

“Gracious Heaven !” exclaimed my friend, shud- 
dering, “‘has there been murder going on !”” 

Calling to the negro to follow him, he hastened down 
the bank. I remained where I was, my situation en- 
abling me to see all that passed below. The negro, I 
observed, ran on towards the house where I had been 
visiting the previous day, and presently the proprietor, 
attended by three or four negroes, hastened towards 
the spot where my friend was standing. After a few 
minutes’ delay, 1 saw them lift the body of a man, and 
bear it down to the office-houses of the furmer. Ina 
short while my friend returned up the bank, and de- 
tailed to me the horrid affair. The dead man was the 
outcast Brown, and he had evidently perished by his 
own hand. Immediate notice of the occurrence was 
despatched tothe coroner of the district, who speedily at- 
tended; and as white men were somewhat scarce there- 


abouts, I was, most unwillingly, impressed into service © 


as a juryman, to examine the body. The suicide was 
lying upon a bench in an outhouse. He was dressed 
in a worn-out military blue frock-coat, torn and soiled. 
The soles were worn off his boots, through which his 
naked feet protruded ; he had no linen upon him, and, 
in short, he looked the very picture of poverty and 
wretchedness. He was laid so that the horrid wound 
in his throat, which almost severed his head from his 
body, was fully displayed, and in his right hand was 
an open gore-clotted clasp-knife, grasped with the = 
tension of death. The jurors scrutinized the mangled 
corpse (for the john or carrion crows had been tugging 
and tearing at the guilet), and J] was myself compelled 
to go through the revolting duty. An undefinable 


feeling of recognition thrilled through me, as I aeci- | 


dentally scanned \the lower features of the face, which 
were beautifully moulded. I instinctively raised the 
head with my left hand to take a minuter inspec- 
tion, and, oh! what a mortal sickness came over my 
heart, as I gazed, in speechless horror, on that coun. 
tenance, every lineament of which was burnt into my 
soul as if with living fire! It was he! the beloved 
companion of my youth—my first, my only friend} 
It was he—the heartless villain! whose remorseless 
treachery had broken the heart of my grey-headed 
father, and driven my orphan sister, whom he had 
wedded and abandoned, into irretrievable insanity! It 
was he! whom I had pursued for years—years which 
seemed ages—through every nook of Europe, tracking 
him with the steady and untiring determination of 
the sleuth-hound, thirsting, thirsting for vengeance; 


{until it had pleased God to recall ine to a better 
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mind, and I resigned him to the chastisement of his 
Maker. Fearfully, indeed, had it at length overtaken 
him! His own haud had become the avenger of the 
crimes he had perpetrated. And, mysterious Provi- 
dence! where? Even before the eyes of him whom 
he had most foully and deeply wronged, and in a far, 
distant nook of the earth, whither I had fiown, ex- 
pressly to forget, amid strange scenes and new occu- 
pations, the fatal consequences of his baseness! Yes ! 
there he lay before me—the false friend, the seducer 
—the murderer—the suicipE! It was a fearful— 
a hnmiliating—a pitiable spectacle! And a strange 
change came over me, as I gazed and gazed on 
that once beloved face, unconscious—utterly uncon- 
scious—of the wondering group around me—and, 
for a time, all my injuries and sufferings were for- 
gotten. My fancy was away back among the long 
happy years of blissful boyhood. My heart melted 
within me, and the blessed tear-drops were fast well- 
ing forth from my o’erburdened brain—but, in a 
moment, they rushed back to their source, and every 
filire, vein, and muscle of my body, seemed each to be- 
come instantaneously possessed with a separate devil, as 
my eye fell upon a token which I knewright well. It 
was merely a paltry peach-coloured ribbon, to be sure ; 
but, oh! what assoviations did it not conjure up! and 
how did these contrast with the spectacle that was now 
before me! I snatched at it, spotted and bedabbled 
as it all was with his guilty blood, and tore it from 


his neck with the fury and strength of a maniac, bring-» 


ing along with it the small ivory locket which I 
guessed truly was still appended to it. It was the 
image of my sister, whose faultless features I had 
thus, in our days of bliss and innocence, attempted, 
with my own hands, to depict; intended, and with my 
own sanction given, as intended to—whom ?—the 
abandoned of God and man, who now lay before me 
reeking in his self-shed gore—her hetrayer—her worse 
than murderer! I dashed it to the earth, in utter 
phrenzy, and crushed it with my heel into a hundred 
atoms. With a humane delicacy, which was rather 
uncommon, no one questioned me as to the cause of 
mystrangeagitation. After all was concluded, I walked 
homé with my friend, who was rejoiced to observe my 
composed demeanour, and hopeful that no bad conse- 
quences would ensue from the agitating scene through 
which I had passed. My reason had indeed been 
strained almost to cracking. But luckily I was in 
kind and considerate hands. By medical advice, 
a passage was taken for me in a merchant ship for 
Britain, of my going aboard which I have not the 
slightest recollection. Many weeks, indeed, elapsed 


ere my reflecting faculties awoke from their torpidity 3, 


nor was it until we were tumbling about among the 
bracing breezes of the north, off the banks of New- 
foundland, that I regained the full aud healthy use of 
my reason. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON HISTORY. 


THE ROMANS. 
The Empire—its Decline and Fall. 
THE commonwealth of Rom@ was at the height of its 
power, after a lapse of seven centuries from the foun- 
dation of the city, or about the commencement of the 
Christian era. These seven centuries had been filled 
with a rapid succession of triumphs. Every country 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa, lying within reach of 
its legions, had become part of the Roman dominions 
by military conquest. At this period it reckoned 
about seven millions of citizens, and twice as many 
provincials, besides as many slaves. From being 
an obscure town, Rome had increased in magni- 
tude to an inconceivable extent, and was adorned 
with majestic temples, public edifices, and palaces, 
whose ruins are still to be seen in that now degraded 
city. The public monuments of this remarkable people 
were placed, not only in the capital, but all over the 
provinces ; and some of them are til] this day reckoned 
among the greatest wonders of art. But the stu- 
pendons character of their undertakings was chiefly 
seen in their roads. All the cities of the empire were 
connected with each other, and with the capital, by 
public highways, which, issuing in various directions 
from the forum—or great central place of public as- 
sembly—of Rome, traversed Italy, pervaded the pro- 
vinees, and were terminated only by the frontiers cf 
the empire. On the north-west, the boundary of this 


extensive empire was the wall of Antoninus, built. 


letwixt the Firths of Clyde and Forth, in Scotland, 
and on the south-east it was the ancient city of Jeru- 
silem. If the distance between these two points be 
carefully traced, it will be found that the great chain 
of communication was drawn out to the length of 4060 
Roman miles, or 3740 English measure. ‘ The public 
roads (says Gibbon) were accurately divided by mile- 
stones, and ran in a direct line from one city to an- 
other, with very little respect for the obstacles either 
of nature or private property. Mountains were per- 
forated, and bold arches thrown over the broadest and 
most rapid streams. The middle part of the road 
Was raised into a terrace, which commanded the ad- 
jiicent country, consisted of several strata of sand, 
gravel, and cement, and was paved with large stones, 
or, in some places near the capital, with granite. 
Such was the solid construction of the Roman high- 
ways, whose firmness has not entirely yielded to the 
effort of fifteen centuries. They united the subjects 
of the most distant provinces by an easy and familiar 
iitercourse; but their primary object had been to 


facilitate the marches of the legions: nor was any 
country considered as completely subdued, till it had 
been rendered, in all its parts, pervious to the arms of 
the conqueror. The advantage of receiving the earliest 
intelligence, and of conveying their orders with celerity, 
induced the emperors to establish, throughout their 
extensive dominions, the regular institution of posts. 
Uouses were every where erected at the distance of 
only five or six miles; each of them was constantly 
provided with forty horses, and, by the help of these 
relays, it was easy to travel an hundred miles in a day 
along the Roman roads.”” By these means the Ro- 
mans maintained their ascendancy in every country, 
and diffused through the whole empire the improve- 
ments of social life. The arts and luxuries of the 
east were carried among the rude barbarians ef the 
west. Alinost all the flowers, the herbs, and the 
fruits that grow in our European gardens, were thus 
introduced from more genial climes. They brought 
the cultivation of flax from Egypt into Gaul; they 
every where gave encouragement to commerce and 
manufactures ; the most remote countries were ran- 
sacked to supply the pomp and delicacy of Rome, by 
which means the arts were brought to a flourishing 
condition. The Romans governed their provinces by 
consuls or pretors, and, though they did not interfere 
with the eonquered tribes in their religious observances, 
they ruled them by the enlightened laws of Rome; 
and in this manner gave a uniform tone and consis- 
tency to the governments of almost every country. 

The Roman government, which was originally mo- 
narchical, had for several centuries existed as a re- 
public, and under this pepular form the state attained 
that pitch of grandeur we have already described; but 
the time was now. arrived when the corruptions of 
the commonwealth were too great to admit of any 
cure but an absolute government. The power on this 
occasion fell into the hands of Julius Cesar, a person 
who has been justly famed for his extraordinary abili- 
ties as a general. ‘The magnitude and extent of the 
military exploits of this distinguished soldier promoted 
him from the office of chief consul and dictator to that 
of emperor. But this elevated rank he did not long 
enjoy, being openly assassinated by a band of con- 
spirators, in the fifty-sixth year of his age, and about 
fourteen years after he began his extensive conquests. 
Before Julius Cesar had been raised to the highest 
honours of his country, he was opposed in his am- 
bitious designs by another distinguished leader, called 
Cato, who has been described as one of the most fault- 
less characters in Roman history. This eminent 
patriot was, however, unable, by force of arms, to 
restore the liberties of the people, or to arrest Cesar 
in his victorious and ambitious career. Being at last 
deserted by his friends, and dreading to fall into the 
hands of his enemy, after pondering a while on the 
nature of the immortality of the soul, he stabbed him- 
self with his own sword. In committing this criminal 
act of suicide, Cato acted conformably to the harsh 
tenets of the ancient philosophers called Stoics, who 
maintained that life was a gift which all men might 
return to the donor when the present was no longer 
pleasing. 

After Julius Cxsar, there ensued a long series of 
emperors of Rome, who possessed an almost unchecked 
sway over all orders of the peopie.* The second em- 
peror, Augustus, or Augustus Cesar, relinquished 
the ambitious designs of his predecessors; he en- 
deavoured to consolidate the empire, instead of ex- 

‘tending it to undue bounds, and introduced a spirit 
of moderation into the public councils hitherto un- 
known. - Knowing the taste of the Romans, he in- 
dulged them in the pride of seeing the appearance of 
a republic, while he made them really happy in the ef- 
fect¥ of a most absolute monarchy, guided by the most 
consummate prudence. Historians delight in recov nt- 
ing the number of good deeds of Augustus, and the 
-glories of his time ; and from him the phrase of “ the 
Augustan age,” as applied by writers to periods in the 
history of nations remarkable for the prosperity and 
refinement which prevailed, has been derived. It was 
in the tweaty-fifth year of the reign of this magnani- 
ious prince that Jesus Christ was born, in the Ro- 
man province of Judea. In the year 14, Augustus 
was succeeded by Tiberius, a person of an entirely 
different character, and under whom the corruptions 
of the state became very perceptible. In the nineteenth 
year of his cruel reign, Christ was crucified, under 
Pontius Pilate, the: Roman governor of Jerusalem. 
In the year 37, Tiberius was put to death, by smother- 
ing him with pillows, or, as some historians mention, 
by poison ; and-he was succeeded by Caligula, a per- 
sou of vicious and’ still more cruel habits. He was 
also prodigal and extravagant to a degree almost incon- 
ceivable. The luxuries of former emperors were sim- 
plicity itself when compared to those which he practised. 
He contrived new ways of bathing, where the richest 
oils and most precious perfumes were exhausted with 
the utmost profusion. He found out dishes of im- 
mense value, and had even jewels,.as we are told, 
dissolved among his sauces. He sometimes had ser- 
vices of pure gold presented before his guests instead 
of meat.. But his prodigality was the most remark- 
able in regard to his horse. He built it a stable of 


* A number of the imperial successors of Julius Cesar assumed 
the title of Cesar, in addition to their other designations, in the 
_same manner as we find the appellations of Pharaoh and Ptolemy 
were assumed by many of the Egyptian soyereisms. The name of 
Czsar has been curiously enough preserved until modern times, in 
| the title of Czar, which is given by the Russians to their monarchs, 


marble, and a manger of ivory. Whenever this ani- 
mal, which he called Incitatus, was to run, he placed 
sentinels-near its stable the night preceding, to pre- 
vent its slumbers from being broken. He appointed 
it a house, furniture, and a kitvhen, in order to treat 
all its visitors with proper respect. He sometimes 
invited it to his own table, and presented it with gilt 
oats, and wine in agolden cup. He often swore by the 
safety of his horse; and historians mention, that he 
would have appointed it to a consulship, had not his 
death prevented. Caligula met a merited death by 
assassination, after a reign of less than four years ; 
and of him it has been said, that nature seemed to 
have brought him forth, to show what was possible to 
be produced from the-greatest vice, supported by the 
gréatest authority. He was succeeded by Claudius, 
who was a feeble and contemptible emperor, and who, 
was finally cut off by poison. Nero, the next emperor, 
was at once noted for his cruelty, his vanity, and his 
debased passions. The atrocities he committed go 
beyond the reach of language to describe, and are such 
as, perhaps, never entered into the mind of any other 
human being. All orders of men were at this time 
so depraved, that each seemed eager to contend which 
should be most instrumental in pushing him on to his 
excesses, and applauded him when he had committed 
them. A conspiracy, however, having been raised 
against him, and being at length kunted by assassins, 
he fell by a stroke of his own dagger. Of the suc- 
ceeding emperors we need not here enter intoa detail. 
Under Vespasian, the tenth, and Titus, the eleventh 
emperor, the state rallied a little, and justice and an 
appearance of decency were once more resumed ; and 
under Trajan, the fourteenth emperor, were found the 
glories of the reign of Augustus. ‘Trajan advanced 
the empire toa greater degree of splendour than %t 
had hitherto acquired. He pursued his military con- 
quests into new regions, even to Hindostan, and added 
greatly to the extent of the Roman territories ; al- 
though this, however, was not ultimately attended 
with any good effect. Trajan is distinguished as the 
greatest and the best emperor of Rome. Having 
given peace and prosperity to the empire, he continued 
his reign, loved, honoured, and almost adored, by his 
subjects. A pillar commemorating his great actions, 
erected in Rome, is still in existence. His successor, 
Adrian, was also a good sovereign, and was distin- 
guished for his abilities and literary acquirements. 
After this period, the empire was never under the au- 
thority of any emperor remarkable for his magnani- 
mity. The greater part of the successors of Adrian 
were dissolute and vicious in their habits, and under 
them the empire waned to its close. The only one 


| necessary to be noticed was Constantine, the forty- 


first emperor. 


Constantine the Great, as he has been called, was 
the first emperor who embraced the Christian religion ; 
yet this important event, which occurred about the 
year 311 of our common era, did not avert the evils 
which now pressed upon the Roman empire. Con- 
stantine most imprudently executed a resolution of 
transferring the seat of government from Rome to 
Byzantium, or Constantinople, as it was afterwards 
called in honour of his name. Whatever might have 
been the reasons which induced him to this undertak- 
ing—whether it was hecause he was offended at some 
affronts he had received at Rome, or that he supposed 
Constantinople more in the centre of the empire, or 
that he thought the eastern parts more required his 
presence, experience has shown that they were all 
weak and groundless. ‘The empire had long before 
been in a most declining state; but this division of 
its strength in a great measure gave precipitation to 
its downfall. 5 

Fora considerable period the Roman dominions were 
pressed upon on nearly all sides by ferocious tribes of 
barbarians. Immense armies of these savages issued 
from the north of Europe, from countries beyond the 
boundaries of the Roman states, and laid the empire 
continually under contribution. These barbarians 
were at first unknown to the Romans, and for some 


| time after had been only incommodious to them. But 


they were now become formidable, and arose in such 
numbers, that the earth seemed to produce a new race 
of mankind, to complete the empire’s destruction. 
The emperors who had to contend with this people 
were most of them furnished neither with courage 
nor conduct to oppose. Their residence in Asia, to 
which they too often went, seemed to enervate their 
manners ; and their soldiers, following their example, 
became effeminate, and unable to defend the ancient 
glories of theirname. <A large body of an uncivilized 
people called Goths, having been called in to assist the 
regular forves of the empire, under the command of 
Alaric their king, this prince took advantage of the 
impotent condition of the government.. From anally 
he became a dangerous foe; and finally'marching to 
Rome, made himself master of the city, which he 
abandoned to be pillaged by his soldiers. Rome was 
afterwards plundered several times, and Italy overrun 
by barbarous invaders, under various denominations, 
from the remotest skirts of Europe. ‘The inhabitants 
of Rome, who had sunk into the deepest vices by the 
overpowering influence of wealth and prosperity, were 
quite unable to make any defence. So debased had 
they become, or so ill-regulated was the balance of 
wealth, that for many years the whole of the lower 
classes -had been: fed daily by the emperors from 
the public granaries.. The power of the state was 
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now entirely broken ; the provinces were voluntarily 
abandoned, or rebelled, or were seized by the nearest 
barbarous powers. At length the title of Jmperor 
of the West, which, on one occasion, was put up 
to public auction by the licentious soldiery, expired ; 
and, to finish the melancholy account, one of the 
princes of the barbarians assumed the title of King of 
all Italy. “Such” (to quote the words of Goldsmith) 
“was the end of this great empire, that had conquered 
mankind with its arms, and instructed the world with 
its wisdom; that had risen by temperance, and that 
fell by luxury; that had been established by a spirit 
of patriotism, and that sunk into ruin when the em- 
pire was become so extensive, that a Roman-citizen 
was but an empty name.” Its final dissolution took 
place in the 480th year of the Christian era, or 1232 
years from the date of the foundation of Rome. 

[It may be advantageous at another opportunity to 
follow up the foregoing articles with an account of 
what ensued on the fall of the Roman empire, so as 
to show the connexion betwixt the history of ancient 
and modern times. ] ‘ 


A HIGHLAND ANECDOTE, 

BY SIR WALTER scor'r. 
THE story is an old but not an ancient one: the actor 
and sufferer was not a very aged man, when I heard 
the anecdote in my early youth. Duncan, for so I shall 
call him, had been engaged in the affair of 1746, with 
others of his clan ; and was supposed by many to have 
been an accomplice, if not the principal actor in a cer- 
tain tragic affair, which made much noise a good many 
years after the rebellion. I am content with indicat- 
ing this, in order to give some idea of the man’s cha- 
racter, which was bold, fierce, andenterprising. Traces 
of this natural disposition still remained on Duncan’s 
very good features, andin his keen grey eye. But the 
limbs, like those of the aged borderer in my former 
tale, had become unable to serve the purposes, and 
obey the dictates of his inclination. On the one side 
of his body he retained the proportions and firmness of 
an active mountaineer; on the other, he was a dis- 
abled cripple, scarce able to limp along the streets. 
The cause which reduced him to this state of infirmity 
was singular. 

Twenty years or more before I knew Duncan, he 
assisted his brothers in farming a large grazing* in 
the Highlands, comprehending an extensive range of 
mountain and forest land, morass, lake, and precipice. 
It chanced that a sheep or goat was missed from the 
flock, and Duncan, not satisfied with despatching: his 
shepherds in one direction, went himself in quest of 
the fugitive in another, 

In the course of his researches, he was induced to 
ascend a small and narrow path, leading to the top of a 
high precipice. Dangerous as it was at first, the road 
became doubly so as he advanced. It was not much 
more than two feet broad, so rugged and difficult, and, 
at the same time, so terrible, that it would have been 
impracticable to any but the light step and steady 
brain of a Highlander. The precipice on the right 
rose like a wall, and on the left, sunk to a depth which 
it was giddy to look down upon; but Duncan passed 
cheerfully on, now whistling the gathering of his clan, 
now taking heed to his footsteps, when the difficulties 
of the path peculiarly required caution. 

In this manner, he had more than half ascended the 
precipice, when in midway, and it might almost be 
said, in middle air, he encountered a buck of the red- 
deer species coming down the cliff by the same path in 
an opposite direction. If Duncan had had a gun, no 
rencontre could have been more agreeable; but as he 
had not this advantage over the denizen of the wilder- 
ness, the meeting was in the highest degree unwelcome. 
Neither party had the power of retreating, for the stag 
had not room to turn himself in the narrow path; and 
if Duncan had turned his back to go down, he knew 
enough of the creature’s habits to be certain that he 
would rush upon him while engaged in the difficulties 
of the retreat. They stood therefore perfectly still, 
and looked at each other in mutual embarrassment for 
some space. 

At length the deer, which was of the largest size, 
began to lower his formidable antlers, as they do when 
they are brought to bay, and are preparing to rush 
upon hound and huntsman. Duncan saw the danger 
of a conflict in which he must probably come by the 
worst, and, as a last resource, stretched himself on 
the Jittle ledge of rock which he occupied, and thus 
awaited the resolution which the deer should take, not 
making the least motion for fear of alarming the wild 
and suspicious animal. They remained in this pos- 
ture for three or four hours, in the midst of a rock 
which would have suited the pencil of Salvator, and 
which afforded barely room enough for the man and 
the stag, opposed to each other in this extraordinary 
manner. 

At length the buck seemed to take the resolution of 
passing over the obstacle which lay in his path, and 
with this purpose approached towards Dunean very 
slowly, and with excessive caution. When he came 
close to the Highlander, he stooped his head down as 
if to examine him more closely, when the devil, or the 
untameable love of sport peculiar to his country, be- 
gan to overcome Duncan’s fears. Seeing the animal 
proceed so gently, he totally forgot not only the dangers 
of his position, but theimplicit compact which certainly 


* A pastoral farm. 


might have been inferred from the circumstances of | the highest houses in cities. In all this process, the 


the situation, With one hand Duncan seized the deer’s 
horn, whilst with the other he drew his dirk. Butin 
the same instant the buck bounded over the precipice, 
carrying the Highlander along with him. They went 
thus down upwards of a hundred feet, and were found 
the next morning on the spot where they fell. For- 
tune, who does not always regard retributive justice 
in her dispensations, ordered that the deer should fall 
undermost, and be killed on the spot, while Duncan 
escaped with life, but with the fracture of a leg, an 
arm, and three ribs. In this sate he was found lying 
on the carcass of the deer, and the injuries which he 
had received rendered him for the remainder of his life 
the cripple I have described. I never could approve of 
Duncan’s conduct towards the deer in a moral point of 
view (although, as the man in the play said, he was 
my friend), but the temptation of a hart of grease, 
offering, as it were, his throat to the knife, would have 
subdued the virtue of almost any deer-stalker. Whether 
the anecdote is worth recording, or deserving of illus- 
tration, remains for your consideration. I have given 
you the story exactly as I recollect it.—F' rom the Keep- 
sake for 1832. 


THE FLOWING OF WATER. 
WueEn we begin minutely to investigate the laws of 
nature, nothing strikes us more than the admirable 
practical utility to which they are all conducive. Thus, 
the laws which regulate fluids differ considerably from 
those of solid bodies, and we shall find this very dif- 
ference of the most vital importance to man. The 
minute particles of which any solid body is composed, 
as a piece of metal or stone, are compacted or glued 
together, forming one mass, which can only be moved 
asa whole ; when raised up, it falls to the earth, by the 
general law of gravitation; and when placed on the 
ground, it retains its original shape and form. But it 
is quite different with a quantity of fluid, as water. 
The minute particles of which a fluid is composed, are 
perfectly free and independent of each other ; instead 
of adhering close together, they have rather a tendency 
to press off on all sides, and, with the least agitation 
of the mass, are in continual motion, rolling about 
among themselves. Thus, when a common drinking 
glass is filled with water, the particles of the water 
press upwards, downwards, and on all sides of the 
glass eyually; and if the glass were suddenly broken, 
the water, instead of retaining its shape like a solids 
would instantly spread itself out on all sides, till the 
particles became completely diffused. The law of all 
fluids, then, is to press equally on every side, and, when 
set at liberty, to run along, or diffuse themselves, till 
they find the lowest possible level. But there is an- 
other law of fluids worthy of being noticed ; it is what 
is called capillary attraction, or the tendency which 
water has to rise up of itself through a porous body ; 
as, for instance, seen in the rising of the liquid through 
a piece of sugar at the bottom of a tea-cup. The ten- 
dency which water has to rise in porous bodies, or to 
creep up, as it were, betwixt two very Mosely joined 
bodies, produces the phenomena of springs. The wa- 
ter rises from great depths in the earth betwixt the 
most minute crevices of the rocks, or through sandy 
soils, till it reach the surface, or settle into a pool at 
the bottora of a well. - When it comes to the surface, 
its natural tendency to find the lowest level causes it 
to flow in the shape of streams and rivers, downwards 
to the ocean. In the common water-pump, two fluids 
are called into action. The atmospheric air, which is 
a permanently elastic fluid, is made, by its pressure, 
to raise or force up a column of water, by means of 
the simple contrivance of a two-valved pump. The air 
which surrounds the globe presses on every part of 
it with a downward force, equal to 14 lbs. on every 
square inch; but, like water, it has also an upward 
and lateral pressure. When the hollow tube of the 
pump is immersed in water, and the air from within 
it is exhausted by means of the piston and valves, a 
very great pressure is removed from the surface of the 
water contained within the tube; the balance of equi- 
librium is also taken off from the air adjoining, and it 
presses downwards with a force sufficient to raise up 
a corresponding column of fluid in the pump, and this 
is continued to be done with every additional stroke 
of the piston. It is found that a column of water 34 
feet high is exactly the weight of a column of air of 
the same diameter, extending the whole height of the 
atmosphere. Accordingly, water can never rise in a 
pump higher than 34 feet; for when it cumes to this 
height, the pressure of the air, and the weight of the 
column of water, ate the same; and they therefore 
equalise each other. When water is required to be 
raised higher, it must be received into a cistern, anda 


| second pump constructed, which will raise it other 34 


feet ; or a forcing pump may be used, the construction 
of which admits of animal power, or the force of ma- 
chinery, to impel water through tubes to any given 
height. 2 

When water is caused to flow in a confined manner, 
as in tubes, it has then a disposition to reach the ex- 
act level of the place from which it set out. Thus, if 
we fill a tea-kettle with water, we shall find that the 
fluid has risen as high in the tube outside as in the 
vessel itself. This grand natural law in regard to 
fluids has been of immense benefit to the human race. 
By taking advantage of it, pipes are made to convey 
water from the tops of hills, or high grounds, down 
to low situations, and from thence to the summits of 
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water is just trying to find the level of the place from 
whence it owed ; and as soon as it reaches this height, 
it stands still, and will go no higher, unless force be 
applied. The science which relates to this subject is 
called Hydraulics. ‘ 

The city of Edinburgh is suppiied with water brought 
from a distance of ten miles. A stream of pure water 
is diverted from its meandering course, and conveyed, 
by a long line of pipes, to the town. The place where 
it first enters the aqueduct is elevated by many hun- 
dred feet above the highest houses of the city, so that 
in its course it observes a gradual descent. It climbs 
many a hill, and descends many a valley, however, in 
its progress; and one. cannot sufliciently admire the 
ingenuity of art, thus leading a copious and pellucid 
stream of the valley, and ramifying it over every part 
of the city, to cleanse, and purify, and refresh the 
abodes of its inhabitants. Thus, from its abundant - 
and constant supply, we are apt to overlook it, as we 
do the other free gifts of Heaven; butif we think for 
a moment how a spring of water has been prized by 
many nations in former times, and even by many in 
some regions of the earth at the present day—if we 
consider what some of our great cities, what London 
was not farther back than two centuries ago, the free 
supply of water, both for domestic purposes and tor 
the ablution of streets and sewers, must be looked 
upon as not one of the least achievements of modern 
Before the introduction of wa- 
ter-pipes, the city of Edinburgh was supplied by a 
few wells placed at considerable intervals on the 
streets. As these wells were the common resort of 
all, it was a matter of some difficulty, and occupied a 
considerable portion of a servant’s time, to carry wa- 
ter for domestic use; while in many of the houses ex- 
tending to eight or ten storeys, or flights of stairs, such 
toil was beyond the efforts of ordinary domestics. It 
was the practice then to employ persons for the pur- 
pose, called water-cadies, or carriers, and thus addi- 
tional expense was superadded to a scanty supply. In 
London, at one period, matters were little better, and 
those writers who have treated of the plague have 
enumerated, among other evident causes of disease, 
the stagnant unwashed streets, and the imperfect sup- 
ply of pure water. der 

It has been by many supposed that the Romans 
were ignorant of those properties of fluids, by which 
they could be conducted in pipes as above described, 
and they have formed this opinion from that people 
having made use of the expedient of aqueducts to 
convey water at the same level, thus leading it over 
valleys and digging through mountains, at an im- 
mense expense of labour and stupendous architecture. 
That the Romans were intimately aequamtea witu 
these laws of hydraulics, however, at least in the 
later periods of their empire, is now evident, from 
several fountains and jet-d’eaux having been dis- 
covered in the ruins of Pompeii; probably they had 
not this knowledge at the period when the aqueducts 
that supplied the city of Rome were first constructed ; 
or, as sume writers hav® suggested, perhaps the art 
of forming pipes of sufficient size or in sufficient num- 
bers was unknown. 


LITERARY HISTORY OF THE BIBLE, 
THIRD. ARTICLE. 


TuE second and lesser division of the Bible relates 
entirely to the Christian religion, or the fulfilment of 
that which was predicted in the preceding and more 
ancient department of the work. ‘This division of the 
Sacred Seriptures is generally styled the New Testa- 
ment; and that portion of it which relates to the his- 
tory of the life of Christ is called the Gospel, and by 
some the Evangel, both these words having the same 
meaning, and implying good news, or glad tidings, 
from the circumstance that the narratives contain an 
account of things which are to benefit mankind. 

The New Testament, like the Old, is a compilation 
of books written by different inspired individuals, and 
all put together in a manner so as to exhibit a regular 
account of the birth, actions, and death of Christ— 
the doctrines he promulgated—and the prophecies 
regarding the future state of the church which he 
founded. 'The historical books are the four Gospels 
and the Acts of the Apostles, all these being of the 
character of narratives of events; the doctrinal are 
the Epistles of Saint Paul, and some others ; the pro- 
phetic book is the last, and is called the Revelations, 
or Apocalypse of St John, having been written by that 
apostle while he was in the island of Patmos. 

The writers of the books of the New Testament are 
generally well known, each having the name of the 
author affixed to it, with the exception of the Acts of 
the Apostles, which, it is presumed, was compiled by 
St Luke. It was long disputed whether St Paul was 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; Tertullian, 
an ancient Christian writer, and some others, attribute 
it to St Barnabas; others to St Luke; and others to 
St Clement; while some think, with greater proba- 
bility, that St Paul dictated it, and St Luke acted as 
the writer; and that the reason why the name of the 
true author was not affixed to it, was because he was 
disliked by the Jews. The four Evangelists, or 
writers of the leading narratives, are St Matthew, St 
Mark, St Luke, and St John; these having been 
companions to Christ during his ministrations, and, 
therefore, personally acquainted with his life and 


character. Lach of the four books is principally a 
repetition of the history of Christ, yet they all pos- 
sess a difference of style, and each mentions soine cir- 
cumstances omitted by the others, so that the whole is 
essential in making up a complete life of the Messiah. 
These distinctions in the tone of the narratives, and 
other peculiarities, are always considered as strong 
circumstantial evidence in proof of their authenticity, 
and of there having been no collusion on the part of the 
writers. ut, indeed, the events they record are de- 
tailed in so exceedingly simple and unaffected a man- 
ner, that it is impossible to suppose that they were 
written with a view to impose on the credulity of man- 
kind. The veracity and actual belief of the Evan- 
. gelists themselves are placed beyond a doubt. 

The first book is written by Matthew, who was by 
birth a Jew, and exercised the profession of a publi- 
can—thatis, a collector of the public tax or assessment 
imposed upon the Jewish people by their conquerors, 
the Romans. Matthew, who was also called by the 
name of Levi, was one of the twelve apostles of 
Christ, and he is said to have written his narrative 
about eight years after the departure of his Master 
from the earth. Many of the ancients say that he 
wrote it in the Hebrew or Syriac language; but Dr 
Whitby is clearly of opinion that this tradition is en- 
tirely void of foundation, and that it was doubtless 
written in Greek, as the other parts of the New Tes- 
tament were. Yet it is probable that there might be 
an edition of it in Hebrew, published by St Matthew 
himself, at the same time that he wrote it in Greek ; 
the former for the Jews, the latter for the Gentiles, 
when he left Judea to preach among the heathens. 

In regard to Mark, the writer of the second Gospel, 
it may he observed, that although Mark or Marcus 
was a Roman name, and a very common one, yet we 
have no reason to think but that he was by birth a 
Jew ; but as Saul, when he went among the Gentiles, 
took the Roman name of Paul, so did this Evangelist 
take that of Mark, his Jewish name, perhaps, being 
Mardacai, as Grotius observes. Jerome and Tertul- 
lian say, that he was a disciple of the Apostle Peter, 
and his interpreter or amanuensis. We have every 
reason to believe that both he and Luke were of the 
number of the seventy disciples who companied all 
along with the apostles, and who had a commission 
like to theirs ; so that it is no diminution at all to the 
validity or value of this Gospel that Mark was not 
one of the Twelve, as Matthew and John were. 
Jerome says, that, after the writing of this Gospel, he 
went into Egypt, and was the first that preached the 
Gospel at Alexandria, where he founded a church, to 
which he was a great example of holy living. 

The Gospel of St Mark is much’shorter than that 
of Matthew, not giving so full an account of Christ’s 
sermons as that did, but insisting chiefly on his mi- 
racles ; and in regard to these also, it is very much a 
repetition of what we had in Matthew, many remark- 
able circumstances being added to the stories there 
related, but not many new matters. There is a tra- 
dition that it was first written in Latin, because it 
was written at Rome; but is generally thought 
to be without foundation, and that it was written in 
Greek, as was St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, the 
Greek being the more universal language. 

Luke, the name of the third Evangelist, is con- 
sidered by some to be a contraction of Lucilius ; and 
it is said by St Jerome to have been born at Antioch. 
Some think that he was the only one of all the penmen 
of the Scripture that was not of the Israelites; that 
he was a Jewish proselyte, and was converted to 
Christianity by the ministry of St Paul at Antioch, 
and, after his coming into Macedonia, he was his con- 
stant companion. He had employed himself in the 
study and practice of physic; and hence Paul calls 
him Lwke the beloved Physician. It is more than 
probable, however, as is testified both by Origen and 
Epiphanius, that he was one of the seventy disciples, 
and a follower of Christ when he was upon earth ; 
and, if so, he was most likely to be a native Israelite. 
Luke, most probably, wrote his Gospel at Rome, a 
little before he wrote his history of the Acts of the 
Apostles, which is a continuation of the former, when 
he was there with Paul, while he was a prisoner, and 
preaching in his own hired house, with which aecount 
the history of the Acts concludes. In this case, it 
must have been written about twenty-seven years 
after Christ's departure, and about the fourth year of 
the reign of Nero. Jerome says that St Luke died 
when he was eighty-four years of age, and that he 
was never married. Dr Cave observes, that “ his 
way and manner of writing are accurate and exact, 
his style polite and elegant, sublime and lofty, yet 
perspicuous ; and that he expresses himself in a vein 
of purer Greek than is to be found in the other writers 
of this holy history.” Thus he relates several things 
more copiously than the other Evangelists, and thus 
he especially treats of those things which relate to the 
priestly office of Christ. 

The fourth Evangelist, John, was one of the sons 
of Zebedee, a fisherman of Galilee, the brother of 
James, one of the Twelve Apostles, and distinguished 
by the honourable appellation of that disciple whom 
Jesus loved: The ancients tell us that John lived 
longest of all the Apostles, and was the only one of 
them that died a natural death, all the rest suffering 
ma: om; and some of them say that he wrote 
this: el at Ephesus, at the request of the ministers 
of the several churches of Asia, in order to combat 


certain heresies. It seems most probable that he com- | 
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posed it before his banishment into the isle of Patios, 
for there he wrote his [evelations, the close of which 
seems designed for the closing up of the canon of Scrip- 
ture; in which case, this Gospel could not be written 
after. It is clear that he wrote last of the four Evan- 
gelists, and, comparing his Gospel with theirs, we may 
observe, that he relates what they had omitted ; and 
thus gleans up what they had passed by. 

These tour Gospels were early and constantly re- 
ceived by the primitive church, and read in Christian 
assemblies, as appears by the writings of Justin Mar- 
tyr and Ireneus, who lived little more than 100 years 
after the origin of Christianity; they declared that 
neither more nor fewer than four were received by the 
church. A Harmony of these four Evangelists was 
compiled by Tatian about that time, which he called 
The Gospel out of the Four. In the third and fourth 
centuries, there were gospels forged by divers sects, 
and published, one under the name of St Peter, an- 
other of St Thomas, another of St Philip, &c. But 
they were never owned by the church, nor was any 
credit given to them, as the learned Dr Whitby 
shows. And he gives this good reason why we should 
adhere to these written records, ‘‘ because,” says he, 
“whatever the pretences of tradition may be, it is not 
sufficient to preserve things with any certainty, as 
appeai's by experience. Kor whereas Clirist said and 
did many memorable things, which were not written, 
tradition has not preserved any one of them to us, but 
all is lost except what was written; and that, there- 
fore, is what we must abide by.” 

After the Gospel, or History of Jesus Christ, follows 
the history of what passed after his ascension, and was 
transacted by the Apostles. The book, therefore, 
which contains this history, is called The Acts of the 
Apostles. It isa history of the rising church for about 
the space of thirty years. It was written, as has been 
already observed, by St Luke the Evangelist, when he 
was with St Paul at Rome, during his imprisonment 
there. In the end of the book he mentions particularly 
his being with Paul in his dangerous voyage to Rome, 
when he was carried thither a prisoner; and it is 
evident that he was with him when, from his pri- 
son there, Paul wrote his epistles to the Colossians 
and Philemon, for in both of these he is named by 
him. 

Next to this come the Epistles of St Paul, which are 
fourteen in number ; one, to the Romans; two, to the 
Corinthians ; one, to the Galatians ; one, to the Ephe- 
sians ; one, to the Philippians ; one, to the Colossians ; 
two, to the Thessalonians ; two, to Timothy ; one, to 
Titus; one, to Philemon; and one, to the Hebrews. 
They contain that part of ecclesiastical history which 
immediate'y foliows after what is related in The Acts. 
The principal matter contained in them is the esta- 
blishment or confirmation of the doctrine which Jesus 
Christ taught his disciples. According as the difficul- 
ties which raised disputes among the Christians, or 
the heresies which sprung up in the church from the 
first. age of it, required, St Paul in these epistles clears 
up and proves all matters of faith, and gives excellent 
rules for morality. His epistles may be considered as 
a commentary on, or an interpretation of, the four 
books of the Gospel. 

The Epistle to the Romans is placed first, not be- 
cause of the priority of its date, but on account of its 
superlative excellence, it being one of the longest and 
fullest of all, and, perhaps, also, on account of the 
dignity of the place to which it is written. It is gather- 
ed from some passages in the epistle, that it was written 
inthe year of Christ 56, from Corinth, while Paul made 
a short stay there in his way to Troas. He was then 
going up to Jerusalem, with the money that was given 
to the poor saints there; which is spoken of in the 
fifteenth chapter of the epistle. 

The Two Epistles to the Corinthians were written 
about a year after that to the Romans, viz. a.D. 57; 
that to the Galatians, a. p. 56 ; to the Ephesians, a. D. 
61; to the Philippians, a. D. 62; to the Colossians, 
A.D. 623 two to the Thessalonians, A.D. 51 and 52; 
the first to Timothy, a. p. 64; the second to Timothy, 
A.D. 66; to Titus, A.D. 65; to Philemon, a. v. 623; 
and that to the Hebrews, a. p. 62. From which chrono- 
logy it appears, that the Epistles of St Paul are placed 
in the New Testament rather according to the dignity 
of the cities to which they were sent, than according 
to the order of time in which they were written ; for 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians were those he wrote 
first, though that to the Romans is placed before them. 
Interpreters are agreed that the last epistle which he 
wrote was the second to Timothy. 

St Paul wrote to the churches of some particular 
places, or to some particular persons; but the other 
epistles which follow his are called Catholic, because, 
with the exception of the second and third of St John, 
they were not addressed to any particular church, or 
individual, as his were, but to the whole church in 
general. These are, one, of St James; two, of St 
Peter; three, of St John; and one, of St Jude. 

The date of most of these epistles is extremely un- 
certain, but the most generally received chronology: 
of them is as follows :—That of St James, a. pv. 61; of 
St Peter, a.p. 66 and 67; of St John, a.p. 80 and 
903; of St Jude, a. v. 66, 

Tt has sometimes occurred to the minds of many 
well-disposed persons, that it would have been better 
for Christianity had there never been any other record 
of its origin and doctrines than the writings of Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John. But however plain and 
satisfactory the histories of these Evangelists may be, 
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and however little they admit of controversy, it has 
to be remembered that it required the strong argu- 
ments and illustrations brought forward in the Epis- 
tles by Paul and others, to combat the sophistry of the 
Greeks, and the self-sufticient philosophies of other 
races of men. Paul, the chief of the epistle writers, 
who became a Christian by conversion, after Christ 
had departed from the earth, is the great champion of 
the faith, and exposes, in strong and dauntless lan- 
guage, the hidden depravities of the human heart ; so 
that where the affecting discourses and sufferings of 
the Messiah fail to convert and to convince, the reason- 
ing of this great writer is calculated to silence and 
subdue those who stubbornly resist the benignant 
influence of the Christian faith. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
HOLCROFT. 


Tuomas Hotcrorr, the author of a variety of pro- 
ductions in light literature, and whose life furnishes 
an example of the success which often attends the ar- 
dent pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, was born 
in London in the year 1745, at which time his father 
wrought as a shoemaker, and his mother dealt in 
greens and oysters. His father, who seems to have 
been a person of unsettled habits, though a well-mean- 
ing and upright man, knew very little of his business, 
to which he had not been regula»!y bred, and, in spite 
of the exertions both of himself and his wife, his affairs 
did not prosper. When young Holcroft was about six 
years old, the family were suddenly removed from Lon- 
don to a placein Berkshire, beyond Ascot Heath, where 
they remained for about twelve months. Thomas had 
as vet only been for a short time at a school where 
children were sent rather to keep them out of harm’s 
way than to learn anything, and to which he used to 
be carried by an apprentice of his father’s. This lad 
afterwards gained his warmest gratitude by making 
him a present of the first two books he ever possessed, 
the one being the History of Parismus and Parismenes, 
already mentioned as one of Giffora’s early literary 
companions, and the other the Seven Champions of 
Christendom. It was while they resided in Berkshire 
that his father began teaching him to read. ‘The 
task,” says he, “at first I found difficult, till the idea 
one day suddenly seized me, of catching all the sounds 
Lhad been raught from the arrangement of the letters; 
and my joy at this amazing discovery was so great, that 
the recollection of it has never been effaced. After 
that my progress was so rapid, that it astonished my 
father. He boasted of me to every body; and that I 
might lose no time, the task he set me was eleven chap- 
ters a-day m the Old Testament. I might, indeed, 
have deceived my father by skipping sonie of the chap- 
ters, but a dawning regard for truth, aided by the love 
I had of reading, and the wonderful histories I some- 
times found in the Sacred Writings, generally induced 
me to go through the whole of my task. One day as f 
was sitting at the gate with my Bible in my hand, a 
neighbouring farmer, coming to see my father, asket 
me if I could read the Bible already. I answered, yes ; 
and he desired me to let him hear me. I began at the 
place where the book was open, read fluently, and 
afterwards told him, that, if he pleased, he should hear 
the tenth chapter of Nehemiah. At this he seemed 
still more amazed, and wishing to be convinced, bade 
me read. After listening till he found I could really 
pronounce the uncouth Hebrew names so much better, 
and more easily, than he supposed to be within the 
power of so young a child, he patted my head, gave me 
a penny, and said I[wasan uncommon boy. It would 
be hard to say whether his praise or his gift was most 
flattering to me. Soon after, my father’s apprentice, 
the kind-hearted Dick, who came backward and for- 
ward to my father on his affairs, brought me the 
two delightful histories I have above mentioned, 
which were among those then called Chapman’s Books. 
It was scarcely possible for any thing to have been 
more grateful to me than this present. Parismus an< 
Parismenes, with all the adventures detailed in the 
Seven Champions of Christendom, were soon as fami- 
liar to me as my catechism, or the daily prayers I re- 
peated kneeling before my father.” 

On leaving their housein Berkshire, the family were 
obliged to adopt a wandering life, the mother turning 
pedlar, and hawking her wares through the outskirts 
and neighbourhood of London, while her son trotted 
after her, and the father, after a vain attempt to ob- 
tain some regular employment, in a short time Joining 
the party, who now extended their peregrinations to 
remote parts of thecountry. While leading this life, 
they endured the greatest hardships, and upon one 
occasion, were so severely pressed, that Thomas was 


| sent to beg from house to house in a village where they 


happened tobe, At length the father managed to buy 
two or three asses, which he loaded with hampers of 
apples and pears, and drove about through the coun- 
try. But this apparent improvement in their circum- 
stances afforded no alleviation to the sufferings of the 
poor boy. ‘The bad nourishment I met with,” says 
he; ‘*the cold and wretched manner in which I was 
clothed ; and the excessive weariness I endured in 
following these animals day after day, and being 
obliged to drive creatures perhaps still more weary 
than myself, were miseries much too great, and loaded 
my little heart with sorrows far too pungent ever tw 
be forgotten. Bye roads and high roads were alike 
to be traversed, but the former far the oftenest, for 
they were then almost innumerable, and the state of 
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them in winter would scarcely at present be believed.” 
In one instance he mentions that he travelled on foot 
thirty miles in one day; and he was at this time only 
a child of about ten years old. During all this time, 
he made little or no progress in reading. “I was too 
much pressed,” he says, ‘*‘ by fatigue, hunger, cold, 
and nakedness.’? Yvt as he continued to repeat his 
prayers and catechism morning and evening, and to 
read the Prayer-book and Bible on Sundays, he, at 
least, did not forget what he had formerly learned. 
On one. occasion, too, he states, that the ballad of 
Chevy Chace having fallen into his hands, his father, 
who was very proud of what he conceived to be his 
son’s talents, and particularly of his memory, set him 
toget by heart the whole song, by way of task, which he 
performed. in the midst of his toils, in three days. His 
father gave hima halfpenny for the achievement, which 
made him think himself at the time quite a rich man. 
"When in his eleventh or twelfth year, having been 
present at the Nottingham races, he was so much struck 
by the contrast between his own mean and ragged con- 
dition, and that of the clean, well-fed, and well-clothed 
stable-boys, that he determined to try if he could not 
find a master to engage him in that capacity in New- 
market. After much perseverance, and being turned 
* off upon ashort'trial, first by one master, and then by 
another, from the little knowledge he was found to have 
of riding, he was at last taken into the service of a per- 
son who was considerate enough not to expect him to 
be a finished groom almost before he could have ever 
mounted a horse. He very soon began to distinguish 
himself by his expertness in his new eccupation; and 
the language in which he speaks of his change of cir- 
cumstances forcibly paints his sense of the miseries 
from which he had been extricated. Alluding to the 
hearty meal which he and his companions were wont 
to maké every morning at nine o’clock, after four 
hours’ exercise of their horses, he says, “‘ Nothing, 
perhaps, can exceed the enjoyment of a stable-boy’s 
breakfast: what, then, may not be said of mine, who 
had so long been used to suffer hunger, and so seldom 
found the means of satisfying it? For my own part,” 
he adds, “so total and striking was the change which 
had taken place in my. situation, that I could not but 
fee] it very sensibly. -I was more conscious of it than 
most boys would have been, and therefore not a little 
satisfied, "The former part of my life had most of it 
heen spent in turmoil, and often in singular wretched- 
ness. I had been exposed to every want, every weari- 
ness, and every occasion of despondency, except that 
such poor sufferers become reconciled to, and almost 
insensible of, suffering ; and boyhood and beggary are 
fortunately not prone to despond. Happy had been 
the meal where I had enough; rich tome was the rag 
that kept me warm ; and heavenly the pillow, no mat- 
ter what, or how hard, on which I could lay my head 
to sleep. Now I was warmly clothed, nay gorgeously ; 
for I was proud of my new livery, and never suspected 
that there was disgrace in it; I fed voluptuously, 
not a prince on earth perhaps with half the appetite, 
and never-failing relish ; and instead of being obliged 
to drag through the dirt after the most sluggish, ob- 
stinate, and despised among our animals, I was mounted 
on the noblest that the earth contains, had him under 
my-care, and was borne by him over hill and dale, far 
outstripping the wings of the wind.’ Was not this a 
change such as might excite reflection even in the 
mind of a boy ?” 


We must, however, pass over the account which he 
gives of his life as a stable-boy, interesting as many 
o} the details are into which he enters. During his 
wanderings through the country with his father, as 
has been already mentioned, he had scarcely had any 
opportunity of extending his knowledge of books; the 
Bible, and such old ballads as he met with by chance 
on the walls of cottages and ale-houses, constituting 
all his reading. ‘* Books were not then,” he remarks, 
““as they fortunately are now, great or small, on this 
subject or on that, to be found in almost every house. 
«A. book, except of prayers, or of daily religious use, 
was scarcely to be seen but among the opulent, or in 
the possession of the studious ; and by the opulent they 
were often disregarded with a degree of ne~lect which 
would now be almost disgraceful.” For some time 
after his arrival at Newmarket, he was not much better 
off. In about halfa year, however, his father followed 
him to that place, where he at first found a little em- 
ployment at his old trade of making shoes ; and one 
’ of his shopmates, who happened to be fond of books, 
and to be in possession of a few, occasionally lent young 
Holeroft a volume from his collection. Among other 
works, this person put into his hands ‘ Gulliver’s Tra- 
vels,’ and the ‘Spectator,’ with which, the former 
especially, he was much delighted. He mentions, also, 
the ‘ Whole Duty of Man,’ the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
and other religious books, as at this time among his 
chief favourites. As he was one day passing the church, 
he heard some voices singing, and was immediately 
seized with a strong desire to learn the art. Having 
approached the church door, he found the persons 
within engaged-in singing in four parts, under the di- 
rection of a Mr Langham. ‘They asked him to join 
them, and his voice and ear being pronounced good, 
it was agreed that he should be taken into the class ; 
the master offering to give up the entrance money of 
five shillings, in consideration of his being but a boy, 
whose. wages could not be great, and the others agree- 
ing tolet him sing out of their books. “‘ From the 
little,” be proceeds, “1 that day learned, and from 


anotherélesson or two, I obtained a tolerable concep- 
tion of striking intervals upwards or downwards, such 
as the third, the fourth, and the remainder of the oc- 
tave, the chief feature in which I soon understood ; 
but of course I found most difficulty in the third, sixth, 
and seventh. Previously, however, to any great pro- 
gress, I was obliged to purchase ‘ Arnold’s Psalmody ;’ 
and, studious over this divine treasure, I passed many 
a forenoon extended in the hay-loft.” 

His wages were four pounds a-year, and he paid 
five shillings a quarter to his singing master ; but upon 
Mr Langham offering to give him lessons in arith- 
metic also for as much more, he agreed to the proposal, 
and attended him daily for three months. In that 
titae he got so far as Practice, and the Rule-of-Three. 
“ Excopt what] have already related,”’ says he, ‘these 
three months, as far as others were concerned, may 
be truly called my course of education. At the age of 
two or three and thirty, indeed, when I was endea- 
vouring to acquire the French language, I paid a 
Monsieur Raymond twenty shillings for a few lessons, 
but the good he did me was so little that it was money 
thrown away. At Newmarket, I was so intent on 
studying arithmetic, that for want of better apparatus 
I have often got an old nail. and cast up sums on the 
paling of the stable-yard.”2 This will remind the reader 
of Gifford, with his leather for paper, and his blunted 
awl for a pen. 

Holcroft continued at Newmarket for about two 
years and a half, when he determined to go to London 
once mere to join his father, who now kept a cobbler’s 
stall in South Audley Street. ‘‘ My mind,” he says, 
“ having its own somewhat peculiar bias, circumstances 
had rather concurred to disgust me than to invite my 
stay. I despised my companions for the grossness of 
their ideas, and the total absence of every pursuit in 
which the mind appeared to have any share. 
even with sneers of contempt that they saw me intent 
on acquiring some small portion of knowledge; so that 
I was far from having any prompter either as a friend 
or a rival.” He was at this time nearly sixteen. For 
some years he continued to make shoes with his fa- 
ther, and at last becamean able workman. But he grew 
every day fonder of reading ; and whenever he had a 
shilling to spare, spent it, we are told, in purchasing 
books. In 1765, having married, he attempted to open 
a school for teaching children to read, at Liverpool, 
but was obliged to abandon the project in about a year, 
when he returned to town, and resumed his trade of 
a shoemaker. Beside his dislike to this occupation, 
however, on other accounts, it brought back an asth- 
matic complaint he had had when a boy ; and every 
consideration made him resolve to endeavour to escape 
from it. Even at this time he had become a writer for 
the newspapers, the editor of the ‘ Whitehall Evening 
Post’ giving him five shillings a column for some 
essays which he sent to that journal. He again at- 
tempted to open a school in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don ; but after living for three months on potatoes and 
butter-milk, and obtaining only one scholar, he once 
more returned to town. Having acquired some no- 
tions of elocution at a debating club which he had been 
in the habit of attending, he next thought of going on 
the stage, and obtained an engagement from the ma- 
nager of the Dublin Theatre, at a poor salary, which 
was very iJ] paid. He was so ill treated, indeed, in 
this situation, that he was obliged to leave it in about 
half a year. He then joined a strolling company in 
the north of England, and wandered about as an iti- 
nerant actor for seven years, during which time he 
suffered a gréut deal of misery, and was often reduced 
almost to starving. In the midst of all his sufferings, 
however, he retained his love of:books, and had made 
himself extensively conversant with English literature. 
At last, in the end of the year 1777, he came up to 
London, and by means of an introduction to Mr 
Sheridan, obtained an engagement in a subordinate 
capacity at Drury Lane. He had just before this, as 
a desperate resource, sat down to compose a farce, 
which he called ‘ The Crisis ;’ and this turned out 
the commencement of a busy and extended literary 
career. The farce, although only acted once, was well 


received, and it soon encouraged him to new efforts 


of the same kind. Yet he continued for many years 
involved in difficulties, from which it required all his 
exertions to extricate himself. The remainder of Mr 
Holcroft’s history, with the exception of a short but 
stormy period, during which he was subjected to very 
severe usage on account of certain political opinions 
which he was supposed to hold, is merely that of a 
life of authorship. He never became a good actor, 
and after some time dedicated himself entirely to lite- 
rary occupation.’ His industry in his new profession 
is abundantly evidenced by the long list of his works, 
which comprise several of high talent and established 
popularity. In his maturer years, beside many other 
acquirements, he made himself master of the French 
and German languages, from both of which he exe- 
cuted several well-known translations. 

Mr Holcroft died’in 1809. His life is in many re- 
spects admirably calculated to answer the design which 
he had in view, he tells us, in writing the account of 
the early part of it, namely, ‘‘ to excite an ardent 
emulation in the breasts of youthful readers, by shew- 
ing them how difficulties may be endured, how they 
may be overcome, and how they may at last contri- 
bute, as a school of instruction, to bring forth hidden 
talent.” ” . 


t Abridged from an account in Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 
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THE LITTLE GIRL. 


Tue following excellent story, exemplifying the dan- 
ger of giving way to the passion of anger, is given 
in a charming little book, entitled the Infant Annual 
(published by Waugh and Innes of Edinburgh; Whit- 
taker and Co., London, and Curry and Co., Dublin), 
and which is eminently suited to cultivate virtuous 
principles in the minds of children. ; 


“\attle Harriet M was between four and five 
years old; she was in many respects a very good little 
girl. She was obedient, very affectionate to her friends, 
and very obliging and kind; but she had a very violent 


temper. When any thing teased or provoked her, she 


would get into a perfect transport of fury, and tear 
and strike whatever wasin her way. One day as her 
mamma was passing the nursery door, she heard a 
great noise within, and her little Harriet’s voicespeak- 
ing in a tone that made her sure she was bad; so she 
opened the door, and there she saw Harriet, with he1 
little face swelled and distorted with rage, her curly 
hair all torn into disorder, while with feet and hands 
she was kicking and striking with all her force at one 


of the servants, and erying out, ‘I don’t love you, 


Mary, I don’t love you; I hate you.’ She stopped 
when she saw her mamina. ‘ What is the meaning 
of all this ?’ said Mrs M. to the servant. ‘It is just 
this, ma’am,’ said the servant, ‘that Miss Harriet-kept 
throwing water about the room, out of her little new 
jug; when I forbade her, she threw the water that 
was in the jug in my face; and when I attempted to 
take hold of her to carry her to you, as you desired, 
when she did wrong, she flew at meand struck meas 
you have seen.’ Mus M. looked very grave, and lift- 
ing the sobbing Harriet in her arms, carried her into 
her own room. She sat down with heron her lap, 
and remained quite silent. till the angry sobs had al- 
most ceased. She then placed her on her knees, and 
ina very solemn voice told her to repeat after her the 
following words: ‘Oh, my heavenly Father, look 
down in mercy, with pardoning mercy, on my poor 
little silly wicked heart, at this moment throbbing with 
such dreadfully bad feelings as only the spirit of all 
evil could put into it: oh, my heavenly Father, drive 
away this bad spirit, help me with thy good spirit, and 
pardon me the evil I have done this day, for Christ 
Jesus’ sake. Amen.’ Harriet trembled exceedingly ; 
but she repeated the words after her mother, and, as 
she did so, in her heart she wished that God might 
hear them. Her mamma again placed her on her Jap, 
and asked if her rage was away. Harriet answered 
in a soft voice, ‘ Not quite, mamma ; but it’s better.’ 
‘ Very well,’ said her mother, ‘ until it is quite away, 
I shall tell von a-story that J was told when I was 
young, and I hope it will make as deep an impression 
on your mind, my poor child, as it did on mine, and 
tend as effectually to make you try yourself to check 
your bad and furious temper: Lord and Lady 
were very great and rich people. They had only one 
child, and it. was a daughter. They were very, very 
fond of this child, and she was in truth a very fine 
little creature, very livelg and merry, and affectionate, 
and exceedingly beautiful: but like you, Harriet, she 
had a bad, bad temper ; like you, she got into trans- 
ports of rage, when any thing vexed her, and, like 
you, would turn at, or strike, whoever provoked her ; 
like you, after every fit of rage, she was grieved and 
ashamed of herself, and resolved never to be so bad 
again ; but the next temptation all that was forgotten, 
and she was as angry as ever. When she was just 
your age, her mamma had a little son—a sweet, sweet 
little tender baby. Her papa and mamma were glad, 
vlad—and little Eveline would have been glad too, but 
the servants very foolishly and wickedly teased and 
irritated her, by telling her that papa and mamma would 
not care for her now ; all their love and pleasure would 
be this little brother, and they never would mind her. 
Poor Eveline burst into a passion of tears, and cried 
bitterly. ‘ You area wicked woman to say so; mam- 
ma will always love me, I know she will, and I'll go 
this very moment and ask her, I will;” and she darted 
out of the nursery, and flew to her mamma’s'room, the 
servant in the nursery calling after her, ‘‘ Come, come, 
miss, you needn’t go to your mamma’s room ; she wont 
see you now.” Eveline burst open the door of her 
mamma’s room, but was instantly caught hold of by. 
a stranger woman she had never seen before. “ My 
dear,’’ said this person, “ you cannot be:allowed to gee 
your mamma just now.” She would have said more ; 
she would have told Eveline that the reason she could 
not see her mamma then, was because she was very 
sick, and must not be disturbed. But Eveline was too 
angry to listen; she screamed and kicked at the wo- 
man, who, finding her so unreasonable, lifted her by 
force out of the room, and, carrying ‘her into the 
nursery, put her down, and said to the servant there, 
as she was going away, ‘‘ that she must prevent miss 
coming to her mamma’s room.”” Evelime heard this, 
and it added to her rage; and then this wicked ser- 
vant burst out a-laughing, and said, “I told you ¢hat, 
miss; you see mamma doesn’t love you now !” The poor 
child became mad with fury 3 she darted at the cradle 
where lay the poor lite innocent new-born baby. The 
maid whose duty it was to watch over it was lying 
asleep upon her chair; and oh, Harriet, Harriet! 
like as you did to Mary just now, she struck it with 
all her force—struck it on the little tender head—it 
gave one feeble struggling cry, and breathed no more.’ 
‘Why, mamma, mamma,’ cried Harriet, bursting 
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into tears, ‘why did it breathe no more?’ ‘ It was 
dead—killed by its own sister.” ‘ Oh, mamma, mam- 
ma! what a dreadful, what a wicked little girl! Oh, 
mamma! I am not so wicked as her; I never killed 
a little baby,’ sobbed Harriet, as she hid her face in 
her mother’s bosom, and clung to her neck. ‘ My dear 

_ child,’ said Mrs M. solemnly, ‘how dare you say you 
are not so wicked as Eveline? You are more wicked, 
and, but for the goodness of God to you, might have 
been at this moment as miserable. Were you not in 
as great a rage when I came to the nursery as she was? 
Were you not striking Mary with all your force, not 
one blow, but repeated blows ? and had Mary been 
like the object of Eveline’s rage, a little baby, you 
would have killed her. It was only because she was 
bigger and stronger than yourself that you did notactu- 
ally do so; and only think for a moment on the differ- 
ence between the provocation poor Eveline received, 
and that which you supposed Mary gave you. Indeed 
Mary gave you none—you were wrong, and she was 
right; whereas, no one can wonder Eveline was made 
angry by her wicked maid. Yet you may observe, 
that had she not got into such ungovernable rage as 
not to listen when she was ‘spoken to by the person 
she saw in her mamma’s room, she would then have 
heard, that it was from no change in her mamma’s 
love that she had not seen her for several days, but 
because she was confined to bed.’ ‘ And, mamma, 
what did Eyeline’s poor mamma say to Ker for killing 
the baby? ‘Eveline never again saw her dear and 
beautiful young mamma ; she died that night of grief 
and horror on hearing that her sweet and lovely in- 
fant was murdered—and by whom.’ ‘ Oh, dear—oh, 
dear mamma—was Eveline sorry ?? ‘ My love, how 
can you ask such a question ?’ ‘ But, mamma, I mean 
how sorry was she ? what way was she sorry enough ?’ 
‘Indeed, Harriet, it is not easy to know or to tell 
how she could be sorry enough. All I kuow is, that 
she lived to be a big lady—she lived to be herself a 
mother—and in her whole life no one ever saw her 
smile.? ‘And, mamma, was it a quite true story ? 
itis so dreadful, mamma.’ ‘ Yes, my child, it is a 
quite true story ; that unfortunate child was the great- 
grandmother of the present Earl of E 1” ‘My 
dearest mamma,’ said Harriet, once more bursting 
into tears, ‘let me go upon my knees again, and pray 
to God to take away my bad temper, lest I too become 
so miserable.’ ‘ Yes, my love, pray to him for that, 
and he will hear and bless you; but also thank him for 
preserving you hitherto from the endless and incalcul- 
able wretchedness so often produced by one fit of sinful 
rage.’ 

The Editor of the London Literary Gazette, in 
noticing the foregoing story, mentions his belief of it 
being perfectly true. The unfortunate angry child 
(says he) was Anna Countess of Livingston. She was 
also Countess of Crawford ; and, in her right, her son 
succeeded to the earldom of Errol. It was a smooth- 
ing-iron which, in her paroxysm of rage and terror, 
she snatched up and flung into the infant’s cradle. 
A sad chance direeted the blow, and the baby was 
murdered. No other child was ever born to the 
family ; and the poor girl gr@w up, fully informed of 
the fatal deed by which she had attained so many de- 
plorable honours. She was most amiable, and highly 
esteemed, but in all her life was never known to 
smile. When very young, she was married to the 
unfortunate William Harl of Kilmarnock—beheaded 
in 1746—who, whatever might be the motives of his 
loyalty to his king, was most disloyal to his wife, be- 
ing as bad a husband as it is possible to conceive. 
Notwithstanding this, his excellent, unhappy lady 
hurried to London, and made every possible eifort to 
obtain his pardon. Her want of success is known. 


UNROOFING THE KIRK OF TULLIBODY. 


THE parish of Tullibody, in Clackmannanshire, now 
united with Alloa, was, before the Reformation, an 
independent ecclesiastical district. The manner in 
which it lost its separate character is curious. In the 
year 1559, when Monsieur d’Oysel commanded the 
French troops on the coast of Fife, they were alarmed 
by the arrival of the English fleet, and thought of no- 
thing but a hasty retreat. It was in the month of 
January, and at the breaking of a great storm. Wil- 
liam Kirkaldy of Grange, commander of the congre- 
gational forces, attentive to the circumstances in 
which his enemies were caught, took advantage of 
this situation, and marched with great expedition to- 
wards Stirling, and cut the bridge of Tullibody, which 
avas over the Devon, to prevent their retreat. By this 
manceuvre the French found themselves completely 
enclosed. They were driven to an extremity which 
obliged them to resort to an extraordinary expedient 
to effect their escape. They lifted the roof off the 
church of Tullibody, and laid it along the broken part 
of the bridge, by which means they effected a safe re- 
treat to Stirling. : 

Such a dilapidation of the church caused the Tulli- 
bodians to proceed to the adjacent kirk of Alloa, and, 
in a short time, the parish ceased to be independent. 
‘The burying ground around the ancient place of wor- 
ship, now repaired, still remains; and on the north 
side of it, where there had been formerly an entry, 
there is a stone coffin, with aniche for the head, and 
two for the arms, covered with a thick hollowed lid, 
like atureen. The lid is a good deal broken, but a 
currous tradition is preserved of the coffin. It is re- 
dated that in early times a young lady of the neigh- 


who, either from his station, or want of. inclination, 
made no returns. So vexed was the lady on perceiving 
his indifference, that, in a short while, she sickened, 
and at last died of grief. While on her deathbed, she 
left it as her last request, that she should not be buried 
in the earth, but that her body should be placed in a 
stone coffin, and laid at the entry to the church ; which 
was done, and, till this day, the stone retains the name 
of the Maiden’s Stone. 


ARTIFICIAL MEMORY. 


Tue best systems of artificial memory, though in 
diligent hands they produce a surprising effect, depend 
upon very simple principles. Every person uses a 
kind of artificial memory, when he endeavours to fix 
in his mind any thing he is little acquainted with, by 
means of another which he knows better. A person, 
for instance, wishes to recollect a house where he has 
some business, and for that purpose he notices that 
it is the third door, or fourth door, from some well- 
known corner: by this mark he will not fail to retrace 
it. A stranger, again, is often recollected when seen 
in company with one of our acquaintance, though we 
could never have called him to remembrance if he had 
passed us alone. Many schemes of artificial memory 
have been framed, but they depend merely on a 
systematic application of the principles we have men- 
tioned, and differ from one another only in the inge- 
nuity with which these are applied. 

In passing along a road which we have formerly 
travelled with a friend, the sight of the diferent ob- 
jects, as they come in view, often recails the subjects 
of conversation which occurred at the same points in 
our first journey. We recollect every topic with the 
utmost freshness; and if there were any new ideas 
or remarkable expressions, the sight of the tree, ford, 
or narrow lane, where they were started, seldom fails 
torecall them. It is plain, therefore, that if we wished 
to imprint the contents of a book on our memory, we 
may be greatly assisted by reading it in the same way, 
as we pass along some favourite walk, associating each 
of its topics with remarkable points in the scenery. 
If every subject be thus, as it were, tied to some con- 
spicuous point in regular succession, the facility of 
recollection which will be gained will be found of the 
greatest advantage; and long lists of facts may be 
exactly committed to memory, which otherwise we 
would hardly have thought of attempting to remem- 
ber. In a town, let any one take, in regular succes- 
sion, the streets which branch off from some principal 
line of thoroughfare, and if their names and order be 
familiar to him, he may use them in this way as rest- 
ing places for hismemory, where he may have arranged 
great numbers of circumstances which the mind could 
not otherwise have retained. Lists of the kings of 
England have in this way been taught to children 
effectually in two lessons, merely by connecting the 
successive names with some series of familiar streets, 
or well-known objects on a public road. 

Instead of taking any succession of objects out of 
doors, it is sometimes convenient to use merely the 
walls of a room, and the familiar objects which occupy 
places upon them ; if there be.a number of pictures in 
the room, for instance, we may commit to memory a list 
of names by attaching each to one of the pictures in 
the order of their arrangement; and the names will 
not fail to recur as often as we choose to recall them in 
that connection. This method was reduced to system, 
and taught with great success, by a Ger 2an professor, 
Mr Feinaigle ; and in another paper we may perhaps 
give the details of his plan. 

At present we shall only explain the same person's 
ingenious mode of teaching the memory of numbers. 
The simplicity of the process will be immediately ap- 
parent ; and any person who practises it for two days, 
will acquire a facility in recollecting dates and num- 
bers of which otherwise he could have had little idea. 


The first thing to be done is to assign for each 
numeral figure a letter of the alphabet, which is to 
stand for it on all occasions. It is on this that the 
whole artifice depends; and the learner must first 
make himself familiar with these substitutions (which 
may be done in 20 minutes) before proceeding further. 
For the figure 1, use the letter ¢, because it is a single 

stroke. ‘ 

For 2, use m, because it is two strokes combined. 

For 3, use m, because it is three strokes. 

For 4, use 7, because 7 is found in the word denoting 

. four in most languages. 

use J, because in Roman numerals L denotes 
5 tens. 

use d, because the written d resembles 6 re- 
versed. 

For 7, use k, because & resembles two 7’s joined at 
top; and for this figure use also g, g, ¢ (hard), 
because they are all letters formed in the 
throat (gutturals), like the first one, &. 

use 6, which in writing is often made to resem- 
ble 8 a good deal; use also w, which is like 
an 8; and v, which is half of w. _ 

9 is represented by p, from the similarity of figure ; 
and also by f, both of which are united in 
the word puff; which proceeds from a pipe. 
like a 9 figure. 

For 0, use s, x, or z, for this reason, that O is like a 

rindstone, which gives out 2 hissing noise 
ike these letters when it “s in motion. 


For 5, 
For 6, 


For 8, 


bourhood had declared her affection for the minister, 


The reasons given for our choice of letters to repre- 
sent the different figures will appear whimsical; but 
it must be recollected that they are adopted merely to 
assist memory, and that their oddity is, therefore, a 
recommendation rather than an objection. It will be 
observed, that neither h nor any of the vowels repre- 
sent any figure. 

This table of letters is applied to use as follows :— 
Suppose a person wishes, for instance, to recollect the 
numbers 547: 5 is represented by/; 4 by r; 7byk; 
hence we have here J, 7, & ; among these letters insert 
the vowel a, and there will be dark, a word easily to 
be remembered ; and as the vowel a denotes no figure, 
no mistake can arise from it to confuse the memory ; 
so that the word dark on all occasions will be the sign 
for 547, The yearin which King William the Fourth 
was born is 1765; here we have ¢, k (or gy), d, 1; by 
inserting vowels, and the letter A (which signifies no 
figure), these form rhe coopiy; and in that shape 
will hardly escape the memory. The Queen was born 
in the year 1794; we have here 4, k, p (or f), 75 and 
by inserting vowels at pleasure, we make the words 
they yoke rain; a combination ludicrous enough, 
which will, however, greatly assist the memory as to 
the date, and that is all that is wanted. 

Suppose we wish to recollect the dates of some prin- 
cipal geographical discoveries : 

he Cape of Good Hope was discovered in 1486; 
here we have the letters ¢, 7, w, d; these become 1ar- 
wood: there is a fable that the wreck of a Cartha- 
ginian ship was found here on its first discovery, which 


| will make the word ¢ar-wood memorable. 


America was discovered in 1492: these figures are 
represented by ¢, 7, p, ~; which by inserting vowels 
become to rapine, because that discovery led to rapine 
by the first Spaniards. 

The great South Sea was first discovered by Nunez 
de Balboa in 1513; this is ¢, J, t, m; by inserting h, 
and vowels, these letters form tell them; an expres- 
sion denoting the importance of that discovery. 

The Straits of Magellan were discovered in L5{); 
these figures become ¢, J, 4, p; and may ead ir Ler 
uP; because this strait det wp the navigators into the 
land, and through to the Pacific Ocean. 

New Holland was first discovered in 1525; The 
Lonely, because it is a lonely or insulated conti- 
nent. ; 

Baffin’s Bay, discovered in 1616: thy bury po, 
because Baflin’s accuracy in this discovery, after being 
a long time doubted, was at last verified. : 

By these examples the method will now be snffi- 
ciently understood ; and the reader may go on apply- 
ing it to other cases as he finds occasion. 

When it is required to recollect a long list of num- 
bers in regular succession, the object may be effected 
by forming words out of each of them, and attaching 
the ideas belonging to these to any series of familiar 
objects. If we wish to recollect, for example, the 
numbers 748, 954, 7430, 241: take a road where we 
know four or five objects in succession—say, a house, 
a tree, a hay-stack, a mill; then we have for 748, 
cris, and we call the house a crib: next for 954, we 
have FLoweR; there is a fuwer on the tree: for 7430, 
we have GRey Mouse in the hay-stack: and for 241, 
there is ove Rat in the mill. When we recall the 
principal objects according to their order, the numbers 
will also be remembered. 


THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 


We beg to recommend to the attention of our read- 
ers, but especially the young, and those taking an 
interest in the delightful study of Natural History, a 
new periodical work, at a low price, entitled “‘ The 
Field Naturalist’s Magazine,” conducted by Professor 
Rennie, of the King’s College, London. In the first 
number there occur several. pleasing papers ; among 
others, one on the Migration of Birds, which we pre- 
sent as a specimen of the style in which the work is 
written. 

* “T shall here give some observations on the perio- 
dical and frequently long journeys performed by se- 
veral species of erratic birds, and on the points of 
re-union and departure which they appear to select. 
The yearlings and the old ones rarely go together in 
these journeys, which are more or less extended, as 
the necessity of seeking a fresh supply of food for 
other climates, obliges them to quit those places which 
fail at certain seasons to furnish them with the means 
of subsistence. I think I have traced the separation 
of families, and their re-union in bands, of ages more 
or less equal, to a very natural cause, produced by the 
differencein the time of moulting in theold and young ; 
and this also appears to be the cause that the bands 
composed of adults migrate to a much greater distance, 
whether in autumn, or at their return in spring, than 
the bands composed of young ones, which do not, in 
either season, extend their journey so far. The plum- 
age of these birds being still imperfect, and the co- 
lours not yet durable, they are generally one or two 
years old before they are in a state to breed; they then 
choose those places where adults of their own spe- 
cies do not build their nests, the latter always expel- 
ling them from the districts which are to give birth to 
a new progeny. When the old ones extend their 
journey to the arctic regions, those of one or two 
years old are found in the middle countries of Europe ; 
and when the old ones choose the temperate climates, 
the young ones remain at the south, or at farthest av 
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to have become disagreeable to their wives unexpect- 
edly died. Suspicion fell on a society of females under 
the direction of an old woman, who pretended to fore- 
tell future events, and who had in fact correctly pre- 
dicted the death of many persons, to those who were 
interested in the event. A spy was employed, who 
introduced herself to this sorceress as a person of dis- 
tinction, suffering under the tyranny of an imperious 
husband, of whom she wished to be rid ; and by means 
of this stratagem her secret was detected. The whole 
society were then arrested, and put to the torture; and 
the hag herself, whose name was Hieronyma Spara, 
along with several others, publicly executed. It ap- 
peared that many of the Roman nobility were impli- 
cated in this affair; and, notwithstanding the severity 
with which it was visited, traces of the same suspicious 
practices were remarked for a long time afterwards. 
Spara was a Sicilian, and was said to have acquired 
her knowledge from the celebrated Tofania; but the 
difference of their age renders it more probable that 
she was the instructress of the latter. 

Tofania, if not the inventress of the far-famed drops 
which from her obtained the name of aqua tofana, at 
least carried the diabolical art of preparing them to 
the greatest perfection. She first resided at Palermo, 
but afterwards at Naples, where she was more parti- 
cularly known, and whence the drops haye also been 
commonly called acquetti di Napoli. There was, at 
Bari, in the kingdom of Naples, a miraculous oil, said 
to distil from the tomb of St Nicholas ; and the credu- 
lity of the people inducing them to employ it as a 
remedy for certain disorders, it was sold in small glass 
phials bearing the image of the saint, and an inscrip- 
tion purporting that they contained ‘manna of St 
Nicholas of Bari.’ The apparent sanctity of these 
securing them from suspicion, Tofania employed them 
for the distribution of her drops; but it seems that, 
like her friend Spara, she reserved them for the service 
of those of her own sex to whom the yoke of matri- 
mony had become irksome; and if the history of those 
times be not incorrect, the toilet of few married ladies 
of distinction at Naples, and other parts of Italy, was 
without a phial of the precious manna. This poison 
was limpid and tasteless as pure water, so that it was 
impossible to guard against its attacks; afew drops, 
administered at different periods, were sufficient to 
destroy aman by slow and imperceptible degrees ; and 
it was supposed, that through its effects not fewer tian 
six hundred persons perished. 

Tofania lived to a great age; but suspicion having 
at length fallen on her, she took refuge in a monas- 
tery, from which she was dragged by the officers of 
justice, notwithstanding an outery raised by the clergy 
at the violation of ecclesiastical privilege. Being put 
tothe rack, she confessed her crimes, and acknowledged 
that, the day before she absconded, she had forwarded 
two boxes of manna to Rome, where it was actually 
found in the customhouse ; but it never appeared who 
had ordered it. She was afterwards, it is said, pri- 
vately strangled: but in the accounts of her fate there 
is considerable discrepancy ; for Labat says that she 
was arrested in 1709; Keysler, another traveller, af- 
firms, on. the contrary, that she was still living at 
Naples in 1730, and resided in a convent, in which she 
was. protected as in a sacred sanctuary, and. where 
many strangers used to visit her from motives of cu- 
riosity ; and Garelli, who was physician to Charles the 
Sixth, King of the Two. Sicilies, and whose authority 
on this point is most to be relied on, writes toa friend, 
about 1719, that she was still in, prison at Naples. 

This infamous art, however, no where ever excited 
greater interest than at Paris. About; the vear 1670, 
Margaret d’Aubray, wite of the Marquis de Brinvil- 
liers, a nebleman of large fortune, attached herself to 
a young officer of a distinguished ‘but needy family, 
named Godin de Ste. Croix. After a short period, 
she lost her hushand, whose property she had partly 
dissipated ; and still openly continuing her intimacy 
with De Ste. Croix, her father procured a, lettre de 
cachet, had him arrested, and thrown into the Bastille. 
He there got acquainted with an Italian, who in- 
structed him in the manner of preparing poisons. 
After a year’s imprisonment, he was released, and 
immediately flew to the Marchioness, to whom he 
communicated the baneful art, which she undertook 
to practise for the improvement of their circumstances. 
She then assumed the garb of a nun of the order of 
Les Seurs de la Charité, distributed food to the poor, 
administered to the sick in the H'étel:Dieu, and thus 
tried the effect of her poisons, undetected, on these 
helpless wretches. She bribed a servant to poison her 
own father and her brother, and endeavoured to poison 
her sister. The two former perished ; but a suspicion 
having arisen of the cause of their death, the sister 
was on her guard, and thus escaped. She then, how- 
ever, avoided detection, and the guilty pair continued 
their villanous practices in security, until they were 
at length providentially brought to light im the follow- 
ing manner :— j 

De Ste. Croix, while preparing poison, always wore 
a glass mask ; but this once happening to drop off by 
accident, he was, as it is said, suffocated by the va- 
pour, and was found dead on the floor of his labora- 
tory. As he was without apparent heirs, government 
caused an inventory to be taken of his effects, among 
which there was founda sealed casket, with a label 
to the following effect :—‘ I hereby entreat that those 
into whose hands this box may fall, will have the 
‘kindness to deliver it into the hands of the Mar- 


not pass the seas which separate Europe from the 
northern parts of Africa; countries in which the greater 
number of the largest. species of our erratic birds, that 
do not perfect their growth within the first year, choose 
to reside in winter. It is from these countries, or the 
numerous islands of the Archipelago, and those of the 
Mediterranean and the Gulf of Venice, that they set 
off on their return in the spring; numerous flocks are 
then seen on all our southern coasts, especially where 
the sea forms large gulfs, such as the Archipelago, the 
Adriatic Gulf, and those of Genoa and Liyous. ‘These 
meetings continue eight, ten, or at most fifteen days ; in 
which time the passage of those countries is completed. 

The routes taken by water-fowl and birds which 
frequent marshes, depend very much on the course of 
rivers, and the beds of the great lakes; the waters 
furnishing to each species its proper food, they seem to 
be impelled, by a wonderful instinct, to choose for a 
rallying point and place of departure, those spots 
whence the passage from the great sea to the lakes and 
rivers is shortest and least occupied by land, Thus 
the bands that assemble on the environs of Genoa and 
Liyons repair forthwith to the banks of the Po; fol- 
lowing afterwards the passes of the great valleys of 
the Alps, which descend into Piedmont, they rise 
above the mountains, where different species of the 
birds in question are annually killed. From these 
points they appear to direct their flight towards the 
great lakes of Switzerland, particularly that of Ge- 
neva, which all the water and fen birds of Europe 
resort to for a short period, or pass*more or less re- 
gularly ; from this they seem to continue their jour- 
ney by the lakes of Morat, Neufchatel, and Bienne, 
and repair to the Rhine, the course of which they fol- 
low, and thus arrive at the Baltic, the great inland, 
and North Seas. These companies, already less nu- 
merous. when they arrive in the north, disperse them- 
selyes soon afterwards, At this period, the individuals 
pair and attend to the wants of their new progeny. 
The route most frequented by all the water-birds is 
along the borders of the sea: those which come from 
the Gulf of Gascony, from Spain, and the coasts of 
Barbary, appear to follow that only ; several species 
of waders follow it uniformly ; and the same route is 
taken by all those birds which are unprovided with 
powerful means of flight. Thedivers, the grebes, and 
other fresh water-fowl, which seldom fly when occu- 
pied with the cares of pairing and breeding, are, how- 
ever, endowed with great powers for this action ; their 
flight is vigorous and long sustained ; they rise even 
above the high mountains, for it is not rare to find in- 
dividuals of these species on the lakes of the Alps, 
where the waders and web-footed species are often 
killed. It appears that the great flocks which assemble 
in the Ioniam Isles, and the vast marshes between 
Venice and Trieste, follow in their travels the course 
of the Tagliamento, to arrive at the lakes in the en- 
virons of Villach and Klagenfurt; they visit the im- 
mense marshes which form the lakes Balaton and 
Neuzidel, where several species remain, while others 
re-ascend the Danube, and continue their journey to 
the Baltic Sea. On the lakes of Hungary, and upon 
the Danube, several species are found, which also 
visit the shores of the ocean. It appears to me that 
the species most peculiar to the western countries as- 
semble in the Archipelago, and on the borders of the 
Black Sea ; they re-ascend the Danube, and, following 
the course of the river, arrive in Hungary and Austria, 
countries that abound with various species of birds, 
in great numbers. I have not travelled over the 
whole extent of country crossed by the birds in the 
latter migration, nor that which takes place from the 
Gulf of Lyons by the mouths of the Rhone, along that 
river, and by the Doubs, the way by which their com- 
panions reach the Rhine. The banks of this river are 
peopled in spring and autumn by a great number of 
birds: we find in the part which forms the boundary 
of the western countries of Germany, all the species 
which go by the shores of the ocean and the Baltic Sea. 

It is, however, very rarely that we see companies 
composed of old ones; these seem to come more fre- 
quently by chance, and separately: the yearlings of 
almost every species. pass regularly by these parts of 
the sea, and they are generally young individuals, or 
only one or two years old, such as are killed on the 
great lakes. of Switzerland and Italy. It should be: 
understood that the species which do not continue their 
periodical journey so far as the North Sea and the 
Baltic, are exceptions; the old ones among the latter 
never stray to the northern climates, and it, would be 
an extremely rare circumstance to find a young one 
there.” 


SLOW POISON. 

PREPARATIONS having the power of weakening the 
vital powers, and finally cutting short the life of hu- 
man beings, were at one time used to an incredible 
extent for the purpose of private murder; and no 
where with greater skill than in Italy—a country 
where assassination has always, in modern times, been 
deemed a light. crime, The atrocities committed in 
{taly and France during the seventeenth century, by 
these diabolical preparations, have been noticed by 
Professor Beckmann, in his History of Inventions and 
Discoveries, in a narrative fitted to interest the reader. 

“Tt was remarked at Rome (says he), about the 
year 1659, that many young married ladies suddenly; 
became widows, and many husbands who were known, 
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chioness de Brinvilliers, who resides in the Rue nenve 
St Paul, as its contents concern her alone, are her 
sole property, and can be of no use to any other per- 
son; and in case that she should die before me, I hex 
that it may be burned, with all that it contains, with- 
out opening it. That no one may plead ignorance, I 
swear by that God whom I adore, and by all that is 
sacred, that [ advance nothing but the truth; and if 
these, my just and reasonable wishes, be not complied 
with, I charge the conscience of those who infringe 
them with the consequences, both in this world and 
the next, in order that I may relieve my own: pro- 
testing, at the same time, that this is my last will: 
Done at Paris, this 25th of May, in the afterncon, 
1672._Dr SaintE Crorx.” The singularity of this 
request formed the strongest inducement not to com- 
ply with it: accordifgly, the casket was opened, and 
in it were found various packets, with inscriptions 
signifying that they contained poisons, the effects of 
which had been proved by experiments on ‘animals. 
The Marchioness, having failed in an attempt to 
obtain possession of the casket, fled to England, and 
thence to Liege, where she took sanctuary in a con- 
vent. In order to entice her from this privileged 
abode, a police-ofticer, in the disguise of an Abbé, ob- 
tained an introduction to her, and, assuming the cha- 
racter of a lover, persuaded her to leave the cony unt 
on a party of pleasure, and then arrested her. At 
first she denied all that was laid to her charge; and 
while in prison, she behaved with great levity, pass+ 
ing the greater part of her time in playing at pivquet, 
But she had been guilty of the extraordinary im- 
prudence of making out a catalogue of her crimes, 
which, in her own hand-writing, was found among 
her effects in the convent. Upon this she was con- 
victed ; and having afterwards acknowledged the 
horrid detail, which contained a series of the most 
shocking atrocities, she was publicly beheaded, and 
afterwards burned at Paris, on the 16th of July 1676, 
and met her fate with a degree of resolution amount- 
ing almost to unconcern. It may afford matter for 
curious speculation to the disciples of Lavater to learn, 
that nature had not been sparing to the Marchioness 
of the beauties of her sex: her features were regular, 
the contour of her face extremely graceful, and her 
whole air wore that appearance of serenity, which is 
considered as an indication of virtue.” : 


: ENGLISH PORCELAIN. 

The first manufactories of porcelain in England 
were those at Bow, and at Chelsea, near London. In 
these, however, nothing but soft porcelain was made, 
This was a mixture of white clay and fine white sand 
from Alum Bay, in the Isle of Wight, to which such 
a proportion of pounded glass was added, as, without 
causing the ware'to soften so as to lose its form, would 
give it, when exposed to a full red heat, a semi-trans- 
parency resembling that of the fine porcelain of China, _ 
The Chelsea ware, besides bearing a very imperfect 
similarity in body to the Chinese, admitted only of 
a very fusible lead glaze, and in the taste of its pat- 
terns, and in the style of their execution, stood as low 
perhaps as any on thelist. The china works at Derby 
come the next in date ; then those of Worcester, esta- 
blished in 17513 and tke most modern are those of 
Coalport, in Shropshire; of the neighbourhood of New- 
castle in Staffordshire; and in other parts of that 
county. The porcelain clay used at present in all the 
English works is obtained in Cornwall, by pounding 
and washing over the gray disintegrated granite which 
occurs in several parts of that county; by this means 
the quartz and mica are got rid of, and the clay result- 
ing from the decomposition of the felspar is procured 
in the form of a white, somewhat gritty powder. This 
clay is not fusible by the highest heat of our furnaces, 
though. the felspar, from the decomposition of which 
it is derived, forms a spongy milk-white glass, or ena- 
mel, at a low white heat. But felspar, when decom- 
posed by the percolation of water, while it forms a 
constituent of granite, loses the potash, which is one 
of its ingredients to the amount of about 15 per cent., 
and with it the fusibility that this latter substance im- 
parts.—Reperlory of Patent Inventions. * 


JAMAICA FIRE-F LIES. 

I was in the habit, almost nightly, of enclosing a dozen or 
more of fire-flies under an) inverted glass tumbler on my: bed- 
room table, the light from whose bodies enabled me to read 
without difficulty. They are about the size of a bee, and per- 
fectly harmless. Their coming forth in more than usual’ nu TB 
is the certain harbinger of impending rain; and I have. fre= 
quently, whilst travelling, met. them in such myriads, that, be the 
night ever so dark, the pathway was as plain and visible almost as 
at noonday. The light they emit resembles exactly the lustre of 
the diamond, and I have been told that it is no uncommon thing 
for the Creole coquettes to insert a few of them, confined in ore 
of thin gauze, amongst their hair, and in various parts of their 
dress, just. as our belles at home avail themselves of the ingenuity 
of the paste-jeweller.—Avithor of Scenes in Jamaica. 
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LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


ANCESTRY. 


THE parentage of Sir Walter Scott connected him 
with baronial and professional rank of considerable 
eminence. 
of the respectable society of Writers to the Signet, 
was the son of Mr Robert Scott, settled at Sandy- 
knowe in Roxburghshire,* whose father, Mr Walter 
Scott, was a younger son of Walter Scott of Raeburn, 
the third son of Sir Walter Scott of Harden, the an- 
cestor of the present Lord Polwarth. 

Scott of Raeburn, great-great-grandfather to the 
subject of this memoir, lived at the time of the Resto- 
ration, and embraced the tenets of Quakerism, which 
at that period made their way into Scotland. For 
this he endured a degree of persecution for which -it 
is now difficult to assign a reason. The Scottish Privy 
Council, by an edict dated June 20, 1665, directed 
his brother, the existing representative of the Harden 
family, to take away his three children, and educate 
them separately, so that they might not become in- 
fected with the same heresy; and, for doing so, he 
was to be entitled to sue his brother for the mainte- 
nance of the children. By a second edict, dated July 
5, 1666, the Council directed two thousand pounds 
Scots money to be paid by the Laird of Raeburn for 
this purpose; and as he was now confined in the 
tolbooth of Edinburgh, where he was liable to be 
further tainted by converse with others of the same 
sect there also imprisoned, the Council further ordered 
him to be transported to the jail cf Jedburgh, where 
no one was to have access to him but such as might 
be expected to convert him from his present principles. 

Walter, the second son of this gentleman, and father 
to the novelist’s grandfather, received a good education 
at Glasgow College, under the protection of his uncle. 
He was a zealous Jacobite—a friend and correspondent 
of. Dr Pitcairn—and made a vow never to shaye his 
beard till the exiled house of Stuart should be restored. 

Dr John Rutherford, maternal grandfather to the 
subject of this memoir, was the son of a minister of 
Yarrow, in Selkirkshire, whose monument, bearing 
that he died in 1709, is to be seen on the north wall 
of the church of that parish. Dr Rutherford was one 
of four Scottish pupils of Boerhaave, who, in the early 
part of the last century, contributed to establish the 
high character of the Edinburgh University as a school 
He was the first Professor of the Prac- 
tice of Physic in the University, to-which office he 
was elected in 1727, and which he resigned in 1766, 
in favour of the celebrated Dr John Gregory. He 
was also the first person who delivered lectures on 
Clinical Medicine in the Infirmary. His son, Dr 
Daniel Rutherford, maternal uncle to the novelist, 
was afterwards, for a long period, Professor of Botany 
in.the Edinburgh University. His daughter, Anne, 
was the mother of Sir Walter Scott. 

The wife of Dr John Rutherford, and maternal 
grandmother of Sir Walter Scott, was Jean Swinton, 
daughter of Swinton of Swinton, in Berwickshire, one 
of the oldest families in Scotland, and at one period 
very powerful. Sir Walterhas introduced a chivalric 
representative of this race into his draina of “‘ Halidon 
Hill.” The grandfather of Jean Swinton was Sir 
John Swinton, the twentieth baron in lineal descent, 
and the son of the celebrated Judge Swinton, to whom, 
along with Sir William Lockhart of Lee, Cromwell 


entrusted the chief management of civil affairs in 


Scotland, during his usurpation. Lord Swinton, as 
he was called in virtue of his judicial character, was 
seized, after the Restoration, and brought down to 
Scotland for trial, in the same vessel with the Marquis 
of Argyle. It was generally expected that one who 
had played so conspicuous a part’in the late usurpa- 
tion, would not elude the vengeance of the new go- 
vernment. He escaped, however, by suddenly adopt- 
ing the tenets of the society to which Walter Scott of 
Raeburn afterwards attached himself On _ being 
brought before the Parliament for trial, he rejected 


* «* The Poet’s grandfather, Mr Robert Scott of Sandyknowe, 
though both descended from and allied to several respectable 
Border families, was chiefly distinguished for the excellent good 
sense and independent spirit which enabled him to lead the way 
in agricultural improvement—then a pursuit abandoned to per- 
jyons of a very inferior description. His memory was long pre- 
served in Teviotdale, and still survives, as that of an active and 
intelligent farmer, and the father of a family all of whom were 
distinguished by talents, probity, and remarkable success in the 
pursuits which they adopted.”—Border Antiquities, by Walter 
Svolt, Esq. 2 vols. 4to. London, 1814. 


His father, Walter Scott, Esq. a member | 


all means of legal defence; and his simply penitent 
appearance and venerable aspect wrought so far with 
his judges, that he was acquitted, while less obnoxious 
men were condemned. It was from this extraordinary 
person, and while confined along with him in Edin- 
burgh Castle, that Colonel David Barclay, father of 
Robert Barclay, the eminent author of the “ Apology 
for the Quakers,” contracted those sentiments which 
afterwards shone forth and attracted so much notice 
in his son. 
FATHER. 

While the ancestry of Sir Walter Scott is thus 
shown to have been somewhat more than respectable, 
it must be also stated, that, in his character as a man, 
a citizen, and a professional agent; there could not be 
a more worthy member of society than his immediate 
parent. Myr Walter Scott, born in 1729, and admitted 


as a writer to the signet in 1755, was by no means a. 


man of shining abilities. He was, however, a steady, 
expert man of business, insomuch as to prosper consi- 
derably in life; and nothing could exceed the gentle- 
ness, sincerity, and benevolence of his character. For 
many years, he held the honourable office of an elder 
in the parish church of Old Greyfriars, while Dr Ro- 
bertson, the historian of America and Charles V., 
acted as one of the ministers. The other clergyman 
was Dr John Erskine, much more distinguished as a 
divine, and of whom Sir Walter has given an ani- 
mated picture in his novel of ‘Guy Mannering.” 
Mr Walter Scott, W.S. had been considered as ex- 
tremely handsome. In early life, his friend Mrs 
Cockburn, author of the beautiful song of “ the 
Flowers of the Forest,” passed the following eulogium 
upon his various qualities of person and mind, in an 
extemporaneous series of toasts— = 

To a thing that’s uncommon—a youth of discretion, 

Who, though vastly handsome, despises flirtation ; 

To the friend in affliction, the soul of affection, 

Who may hear the last trump without dread of detection. 


MOTHER. 

Mrs Scott, while she boasted a less prepossessing 
exterior than her husband, was enabled, partly by the 
more literary character of her connexions and educa- 
tion, and more perhaps by native powers of mind, 
to make a greater impression in conversation, It has 
thus become a conceded point, that Sir Walter derived 
his abilities almost exclusively from this parent. With- 
out pretending to judge in a matter of such delicacy, it 
may at least be allowed that the young poet was at 
first chiefly indebted to his mother for an introduction 
to the literary society of which her father and brother 
were such distinguished ornaments. It has somewhere 
been alleged, that Mrs Scott, who was an intimate 
friend of Allan Ramsay, Blacklock, and other poetical 
wits of the last century, wrote verses, like them, in the 
vernacular language of Scotland. But this can be de- 
nied, upon the testimony of herown son. The mistake 
has probably arisen in consequence of a Mrs Scott of 
Wauchope, whose maiden name was likewise Ruther- 
ford, having published poetry of her own composition, 
Mrs Walter Scott, who was nevertheless a woman of 
powerful intellect, was, at an early age, deemed wor- 
thy by her father to be entrusted with the charge of 
his house, during his temporary widowhood ; and thus 
she possessed opportunities enjoyed by few young 
ladies of her own age, and of the period when she 
lived, of mixing in literary society. It is unquestion- 
able that this circumstance was likely to have some 
effect in Jater life upon her son, with the training of 
whose mind she must, in virtue of her maternal cha- 
racter, have had more to do than her husband. It 
may be further mentioned, that Mrs Scott had been 
principally educated by a reduced gentlewoman, a Mrs 
Euphemia Sinclair (grandaughter of Sir Robert Sin- 
clair of Longformacus), who kept a school for young 
ladies, in the now wretched precincts of Blacktriars’ 
Wynd, in Edinburgh, and who had the honour of 
educating many of the female nobility and gentry 
of Scotland, some of whom were her own relations. 
Sir Walter’s own words respecting this person, are 
given in the work entitled ‘‘ Traditions of Edinburgh.” 
“ To judge by the proficiency of her scholars, although 
much of what is called accomplishment might then be 
left untaught, she must have been possessed of uncom- 
mon talents for education ; for all the ladies above 
mentioned” (the list includes Mrs Scott) “had well- 
cultivated minds, were fond of reading, wrote and 


spelled admirably, were well acquainted with history 
and with the belles lettres, without neglecting the more 
homely duties of the needle and accompt-book ; and 
while two of them” (meaning, as there is reason to 
believe, Mrs Scott and Mrs Murray Keith*) “ were 
women of extraordinary talents, all of them were per- 
fectly well bred in society.”—Vol. ii. p, 128. Sir 
Walter further communicated, that his mother, and 
many others of Mrs Sinclair’s pupils, were sent, ac- 
cording to a fashion then prevalent in good society, to 
be finished off by the Honourable Mrs Ogilvie, lady of 
the Honourable Patrick Ogilvie of Longmay, whose 
brother, the Earl of Seafield, was so instrumental, as 
Chancellor of Scotland, in carrying through the union 
with England. Mrs Ogilvie trained her young friends 
to a style of manners which would now be considered 
intolerably stiff: for instance, no young lady, in sit- 
ting, was permitted ever to touch the back of her chair. 
Such was the effect of this early training upon the 
mind of Mrs Scott, that even when she approached her 
eightieth year, she took as much eare to avoid touch- 
ing her chair with her back, as if she had still been 
under the stern eye of Mrs Ogilvie. 


BIRTH—BIRTH-PLACE—EARLY SCENES, 


Sir Walter Scott was born at Edinburgh on the 15th 
of August 1771. He was the third of a family, consist- 
ing of six sons andone daughter. The eldest son John 
attained to a majority in an infantry regiment, but was 
early obliged to retire from service on account of the 
delicate state of his health. The youngest brother 
Daniel wasa sailor, but died in early life. Of him 
Sir Walter has often been heard to assert, that he was 
by far the cleverest and most interesting of the whole. 
Thomas, the next brother to Sir Walter, followed the 
father’s profession, and was for some years factor to 
the Marquis of Abercorn, but eventually died in Ca- 
nada in 1822, in the capacity of paymaster to the 70th 
regiment. Sir Walter himself entertained a fondly 
high opinion of the talents of this brother, but it is 
not borne out by the sense of his other friends. He 
possessed, however, some burlesque humour, and an 
acquaintance with Scottish manners and character— 
qualities which were apt to impose a little, and even 
induced some individuals to believe, for some time, 
that he, rather than his more gifted brother, was the 
author of ‘ the Novels:” 

Existence opened upon the Author of Waverley in 
one of the duskiest parts of the ancient capital, which 
he has been pleased to apostrophise in Marmion as 
his own romantic town, At the time of his birth, 
and for some time after, his father lived at the head of 
the College Wynd, a narrow alley leading from the 
Cowgate to the gate of the College. The two lower 
floors of the house were occupied by Mr Keith, W.S., 
grandfather of the present Knight Marischal of Scot- 
land, and Mr Walter Scott lodged aux troisieme, his 
part of the mansion being accessible by a stair behind. 
For a more particular account of the house, reference 
is made to the note below.-+ 

It appears, however, that, before Sir Walter could 
receive any impressions from the romantic scenery of 
the Old Town of Edinburgh, he was removed, on ac- 
count of the delicacy of his health, to the country, and 
lived for a considerable period under the charge of his 
paternal grandfather at Sandyknowe. This farm is si- 
tuated upon high ground, near the bottom of Leader 
water, and overlooks a large part of the vale of Tweed. 
In the immediate neighbourhood of the farm-house, 
upon a rocky foundation, stood the Border fortlet 
called Smailholm Tower, which possessed many fea- 
tures to attract the attention of the young poet. But 
he has himself, in the introduction to the third canto 


* The Mrs Bethune Baliol of the ‘‘ Chronicles of the Canon 
gate.” 

+ It was a house of what would now be considered humble 
aspect, but at that time neither humble from its individual ap- 
pearance, nor from its vicinage. As it stood on the line necessary 
for the opening of a street along the north skirt of the new Uni- 
versity buildings, it was destroyed on that occasion, and never 
rebuilt. Speaking of this house in a series of notes communicated 
to a local antiquary in 1825, Sir Walter said, ‘* It consisted of 
two flats above Mr Keith’s, and belonged to my father, Mr 
Walter Scott, Writer to the Signet ; there I had the chance to be 
born, 15th August 1771. My father, soon after my birth, re- 
moved to George’s Square, and let the house in the College Wynd, 
first to Mr Dundas of Philipstoun, and afterwards toMr William 
Keith, father of Sir Alexander Keith. It was purchased by the 
public, together with Mr Keith’s [the inferior floors], and pulled 
down to make way for the new College.” 


2 LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


of Marmion, described both the place and its inhabi- 


tants, as well as the various romantie associations | every morning. 


which it established in his young bosom :— 


Thus, while I ope the measure wild, 
Of tales which charm’d me when a child, 
Rude though they be, still with the chime 
Return the thoughts ofarly time ; 
And feelings roused in life’s first day, 
Glow in the line and prompt the lay. 
Then rise those crags, that mountain tower, 
Which charm’d my fancy’s wakening hour. 
Though no broad river swept along, 
To claim, perchance, heroic song ; 
Though sigh’d no groves in summer gale, 
To prompt of love a softer tale ; 
Though scarce a puny streamlet’s speed 
Claimed homage from a shepherd's reed, 
Yet was poetic impulse given, 
By the green hill, and clear blue heaven. 
It was a barren scene, and wild, 
Where naked cliffs were rudely piled ; 
But ever and anon between 
Lay velvet tufts of loveliest green ; 
And well the lonely infant knew 
Recesses where the wallflower grew, 
And honeysuckle loved to crawl 
Up the low crag and ruin’d wall. 
I deem’d such nooks the sweetest shade 
The sun in all its rounds survey’d ; 
And still I thought that shatter’d tower 
The mightiest. work of human power ; 
And marvell’d, as the aged hind 
With some strange tale bewitch’d my mind 
Of foragers, who, with headlong force, 
Down from that strength had spurred their horse, 
Their southron rapine to renew, 
Far in the distant Cheviots blue ; 
And, home-returning, filled the hall 
With revel, wassel-rout, and brawl. 
Methought that still with trump and clang 
The gateway’s broken arches rang 5 
Methought grim features, seamed with scars, 
Glared through the window’s rusty bars ; 
And ever, by the winter hearth, 
Old tales I heard of woe, or mirth; 
Of lovers’ slights, of ladies’ charms, 
Of witches’ spells, of warriors’ arms ; 
Of patriot battles, one of old 
By Wallace wight, and Bruce the bold ; 
Of later fields of feud and fight, 
When, pouring from their Highland height, 
The Scottish clans, in headlong sway, 
Iiad swept the scarlet ranks away. — 
While stretched at length upon the floor, 
Again I fought each combat o’er, 
Pebbles and shells, in order laid, 
The mimic ranks of war displayed : 
And onward still the Scottish Lion bore, 
And still the scatter’d Southron fled before. 


Still with vain fondness, could I trace, 
Anew, each kind familiar face, 

That brighten’d at our evening fire, 

From the thatch’d mansion’s grey-hair’d sire, 
Wise without learning, plain and good, 
And sprung of Scotland’s gentler blood ; 
Whose eyo in age, quick, clear, and keen, 
Show’d what in youth its glance had been ; 
Whose doom discording neighbours sought, 
Content with equity unbought ; 

To him the venerable priest, 

Our frequent and familiar guest, 

Whose life and manners well could paint 
Alike the st:tdent and the saint. 

Alas! whose speech too oft I broke 

With gambol rude and timeless joke : 

For I was wayward, bold and wild, 

A self-will’d imp, a grand-dame’s child ; 
But half a plague, aud half a jest, 

Was still endured, beloved, carest. 


SCHOOLBOY DAYS. 


It is understood, that, at the “evening fire’’ of Sandy- 
knowe, Sir Walter learned much of that Border lore 
which he afterwards wrought up in his fictions. In 
the meantime, his advance in the mechanical and ele- 
mentary parts of education was greatly retarded by the 
ill health which- rendered rustic recreation necessary. 
he school which he first attended is said to have been 
one at Kelso, kept by a Mr Launcelot Whale, where 
he was the contemporary and playmate of the Messrs 
Ballantyne, afterwards so conspicuously connected 
with him in the affairs of mature life. After an ir- 
regular attendance at this and other seminaries, he 
entered Fraser’s class at the High School of Edinburgh, 
in the third year ; that is to say, when that master 
had carried his class through one-half of the ordinary 
curriculum of the school; wherefore it is clear, that 

any earlier instruction he could have received must 
have been in some inferior institution, and very pro- 
bably communicated ina hurried andimperfect manner. 
It is at the commencement of the school year in Octo- 
ber 1779, that his name first appears in the school 
register; he must have then been eight years of age, 
which, it may be remarked, is an unusually early period 
ov a boy to enter the third year of his classical course. 
What is further remarkable, his elder brother attended 
the same: class. It is therefore to be suspected that 
his educational interests were sacrificed, in some mea- 
sure, to the circumstances of the school, which were 
at that period in such an unhappy arrangement as to 
teachers, that parents often precipitated their children 
into a class. for which they were unfitted, in order to 
escape a teacher whom they deemed unqualified for 
his duties, and secure the instructions of one who bore 
a superior character. Although Mr Luke Fraser was 
one of the severest flagellators even of the old school, 
he enjoyed the reputation of being a sound scholar, 
so far as scholarship was required for his duties, and 
also that of a most conscientious and pains-taking 
teacher. He first caused his scholars to get by heart 
Ruddiman’s Rudiments ; and as soon as they were 
thoroughly grounded in the declensions, the vocabulary 
_ of the same great grammarian was put into their hands, 


and a small number of words prescribed to be repeated 
They then read in succession the 
Colloquies of Corderius, four or five lives of Cornelius 
Nepos, and the first four books of Cesar’s Commen- 
taries. Ere this course was perfected, the greater part 
of Ruddiman’s Grammatica Minora, in Latin, was got 
by heart. Select passages from Ovid's Metamorphoses, 
the.Bucolics, and the first Auneid of Virgil, concluded 
the fourth year; after which, the boys were turned 
over to the Rector, by whom they were instructed for 


‘two years more, making the course in all six years. 


Every one of the three masters besides Mr Fraser pur- 
sued the same system, bringing forward a class from 
the first elements to the state in which it was fitted for 
the attention of the Rector; after which hereturned once 
more to take up a new set of boys in the first class—and 
so forth for one lustrum after another, so long as he was 
connected with the school. If any teacher could have 
brought a boy over such a difficulty as that which at- 
tended the commencement of Sir Walter’s career at 
the High School, it would have been Mr Fraser ; for 
few of his profession at that time were more anxious 
to explain away every obstruction in the path of his 
pupils, or took so much pains to ascertain that they 
were carrying the understandings of the boys along 
with them through all the successive stages. Appa- 
rently, however, neither the care of the master, nor the 
inborn genius of the pupil, availed much in this case ; 
for it is said that the twenty-fifth place was no uncom- 
mon situation in the class for the future author of the 
Waverley Novels. 

After two years of instruction, commenced under 
these unfavourable circumstances, Sir Walter, in Oc- 
tober 1781, entered the Rector’s class, then taught by 
Dr Alexander Adam, the author of many excellent 
elementary books, and one of the most meritorious 
and most eminent teachers that Scotland has ever 
produced. The authors read by Dr Adam’s class at 
this period, and probably during the whole of his ca- 
reer, were Virgil, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Livy, and 
Terence; but it was not in reading and translating 
alone that an education under this eminent man con- 
sisted. Adam, who was an indefatigable student, as 
the number and excellence of his works testify, was 
a complete contrast to Mr Fraser, who hardly ever 
introduced a single remark, but what was intended 
to illustrate the letter of the author; whereas Dr 
Adam commented at great length upon whatever oc-~ 
curred in the course of reading in the class, whether 
it related to antiquities, customs, and manners, or to 
history. Adam was of so communicative a disposition, 
that whatever knowledge he had acquired in his pri- 
vate studies, he took the first opportunity of imparting 
to his class, paying little regard whether it was above 
the comprehension of.the greater number of his scho- 
lars or not. He abounded in pleasant anecdote; and 
while he never neglected the proper business of his 
class, it is certain that he inspired a far higher love 
of knowledge and of literary history into the minds 
of his pupils than any other teacher of hisday. At 
the same time he displayed a benevolence of character 
which won the hearts of his pupils, and nothing ever 
gave him so much pleasure as to hear of their success 
in after life. To this venerable person Sir Walter 
was always ready to acknowledge his obligations, and 
itis not improbable that some part of his literary cha- 
racter was moulded on that of Dr Adam. 

As a scholar, nevertheless, the subject of this me- 
moir never became remarkable for proficiency. ‘There 
is his own authority for saying, that, even in the 
exercise of metrical translation, he fell far short of 
some of his companions; although others preserve a 
somewhat different recollection, and state that this 
was a department in which he always manifested a 
superiority, The following is the account of his 
habits at this early period of life, given by himself at 
the distance of nearly half a century :—* 


STORY-TELLING, 


“T must refer to a very early period of my life, were 
I to point out my first achievements as a tale-teller ; 
but I believe some of my old schoolfellows can still 
bear witness that I had a distinguished character for 
that talent, at a time when the applause of my com- 
panions was my recompense for the disgraces and pu- 
nishments which the future romance-writer incurred 
for being idle himself, and keeping others idle, during 
hours that should have been employed on our tasks, 
The chief enjoyment of my holidays was to escape with 
a chosen friend, who had the same taste with myself, 
and alternately to recite to each other such wild ad- 
ventures as we were able to devise.. We told, each in 
turn, interminable tales of knight-errantry and battles 
and enchantments, which were continued from one 
day to another as opportunity offered, without our 
ever thinking of bringing them to a conclusion. As 
we observed a strict secrecy on the subject of this in- 
tercourse, it acquired all the character, of a concealed 
pleasure ; and we used to select for the scenes of our 
indulgence, long walks through the solitary and ro- 
mantic environs of Arthur’s Seat, Salisbury Crags, 
Braid Hills, and similar places in the vicinity of Edin- 
burgh, and the recollection of those holidays still forms 
an oasis in the pilgrimage which I have to look back 
upon.”” 

It was the effect unquestionably of this perverse love 
of tale-telling, that the future Author of Waverley left 


* General Introduction to new edition of Wayerley Novels, 
Dp. ii. 


the High School in 1783, ranking only eleventh in ihe 
Rector’s class. 


ANECDOTE OF JUVENILE TEMPER. 


It is the tradition of the family—and the fact is 
countenanced by this propensity to tales of chivalric 
adventure—that Sir Walter wished at this period of 
his life to become a soldier, The illness, however, 
which had beset his early years, rendered this wish 
bootless, even although his parents had been inclined 
to gratify it. His malady had had the effect of con- 
tracting his right leg, so that he could hardly walk 
erect, even with the toes of that foot upon the ground, 
It has been related by a member of his family, that, 
on this being represented to him as an insuperable 
obstacle to his entering the army, he left the room in 
an agony of mortified feeling, and was found some time 
afterwards suspended by the wrists from his bedroom 
window, somewhat after the manner of the unfortunate 
Knight of the Rueful Countenance, when beguiled by 
the treacherous Maritornes at the inn. On being asked 
the cause of this strange proceeding, he said he wished 
to prove to them, that, however unfitted by his limbs 
for the profession of a soldier, he was at least strong 
enough in the arms. He had remained in that uneasy 
and trying posture for upwards of an hour.* 


MUSIC, 


An attempt was made about the same time to give 
him instructions in music, which used to be a branch 
of ordinary education in Scotland. His preceptor was 
Mr Alexander Campbell, then organist of an Episcopal 
chapel in Edinburgh, but known in later life as the 
editor of “ Albyn’s Anthology,” and author of various 
other publications. Mr Campbell’s efforts were en- 
tirely in vain ; he had to abandon his pupil in a short 
time, with the declaration that he was totally defi- 
cient in that indispensable requisite to musical educa- 
tion—an ear. It may appear strange, that he who 
wrote so many musical verses, should have wanted 
this natural gift; but there are other cases to show 
that a perception of metrical quantities does not de- 
pend on any such peculiarity. Dr Johnson is a splen- 
did instance. Throughout life, Sir Walter, however 
capable of enjoying music, was incapable of producing 
two notes consecutively that were either in tune or in 
time. He used to be pressed, however, at an annual 
agricultural dinner, to contribute his proper quota. to 
the cantations of the evening ; on which occasions he 
would break forth with the song of “ Varry Woo,” 
in a strain of unmusical vehemence, which never failed, 
on the same principle as Dick 'Tinto’s famous sign, to 
put the company into good humour. 


UNIVERSITY. 


After having been two years under the Rector of 
the High School,+ he was placed in the University of 
Edinburgh, Octover 1783. ‘The usual course at this 
seminary is, for the first year, to attend the classes of 
Latin and Greek, to which, during the second, are 
added Mathematics and Logic; the third and last 
year of the course of a merely liberal education, is 
spent in attending the lectures on Moral and Natural 
Philosophy. It would appear that Sir Walter did not 
proceed regularly through this academical course, He 
was matriculated, or booked, in 1783, at once, for the 
Humanity or Latin class under Professor Hill, and 
the Greek class under Professor Dalyell ; and for the 
latter, once more, in 1784. But the only other class 
for which he seems to have matriculated at the Col- 
lege, was that of Logic, under Professor Bruce, in 
1785.. Although he may perhaps have-attended other 
classes without matriculation, there is reason to be- 
lieve that his irregular health produced a correspond- 
ing irregularity in his academical studies. The result, 
it is to be feared, was, that he entered life much in the 
condition of his illustrious prototype, the Bard of Avon 
—that is, “ with a little Latin and less Greek.” 

While still at the High School, he made his first 
attempt in original versification, the subject being a 
thunder-storm, which happened one day as he and his 
companions were amusing themselves in the yard. The 
poem consisted only of six lines, but when he repeated 
it, on his return home, to his mother, it produced a 
deep impression of pleasure and pride in her bosom, 
so that, after he had retired from her presence, she 
couid not help addressing a person, who was then be- 
side her, in an exclamation of the most passionate 
nature, respecting the promising intellect of her child. 


* His parents made many efforts to cure his lameness. Edin- 
burgh at this time boasted of an ingenious mechanist in leather, 
the first person who extended the use of that commodity beyond 
ordinary purposes on which account there is an elaborate me- 
moir of him in Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1793. His name 
was Gavin Wilson, and, being something of a humorist, he ex- 
hibited a sign-board, intended to burlesque the vanity of his 
brother tradesmen—his profession being thus indicated, “ Lea- 
ther leg-maker, not to his Majesty.” Honest Gayin, on the ap- 
plication of his parents, did all he could for Sir Walter, but in 
vain. My and Mrs Scott, with less creditable anxiety for their 
child’s welfare, thought proper to apply to the celebrated quack 
James Graham, who came to Edinburgh in 1783. It is néedless 
to say that Mr Graham’s prescriptions were still less efficacious 
than those of Mr Wilson. 5 

{ His attendance at the High School stood distinetly thus :— 

Under Mr L. Fraser, during seasons 1779-80 and 1780-1. 
Under the Rector, during seasons 1781-2 and 1782-3. 

¢ One of Mrs Scott's female friends recollects hearing her men- 
tion the folowing anecdote of her distinguished son :—She was 
conversing with a gentleman respecting the almost perpetual 
drizzle which prevails in the west of Scotland—a fact for which 
both parties declared themselves at a loss to account, when Wal- 
ter, popping his head up from below the table, said, ‘* It is only 
Nature, weeping for the barrenness of her soil.” 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
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Some further notice of this and other juvenile at- 
tempts, will be found in a subsequent part of the pre- 
Sent narrative. 


READING. 

“When boyhood advancing into youth,”’ says Sir 
Walter, in the autobiographical chapter formerly 
quoted, “required more serious studies and graver 
cares, a long illness threw me hack on the kingdom of 
fiction, as if it were by a species of fatality. My in- 
disposition arose, in part at least, from my having 
broken a blood-vessel; and motion and speech were 
for a long time pronounced positively dangerous. For 
several weeks I was confined strictly to my bed, dur- 
ing which time I was not allowed to speak above a 
whisper, to eat more than a spoonful or two of boiled 
rice, or to have more covering than one thin counter- 
pane. When the reader is informed that I was at 
this time a growing youth, with the spirits, appetite, 
and impatience of fifteen, and suffered of course greatly 
under this severe regimen, which the repeated return 
of my disorder rendered indispensable, he will not be 
curprised that I was abandoned to my own discretion, 
so far as reading (my almost scle amusement) was 
roncerned, and still less so, that I abused the indul- 
gence which left my time so much at my own disposal. 

There was at this time a circulating libr ary in Edin- 
burgh, founded, I believe, by the celebrated Allan 
Ramsay, which, besides containing a most respectable 
collection of books of every description, was, as might 
have been expected, peculiarly rich in works of fic- 
tion.* It exhibited specimens of every kind, fram the 
romances of chivalry, and the ponderous folios of Cy- 
rus and Cassandra, down to the most approved works 
of later times. Iwas plunged into this great ocean of 
reading without compass or pilot; and unless when 
-some one had the charity to play at chess with me, I 
was allowed to do nothing save read, from morning till 
night. Iwas, in kindness and pity, which was per- 
haps erroneous, however natural, permitted to select 
my subjects of study at my own pleasure, upon the 
same principle that the humours of children are in- 
dulged to keep them out of mischief, As my taste 
and appetite were gratified in nothing else, I indem- 
nified myself by becoming a glutton of books. Ac- 
cordingly, I believe I read almost all the old romances, 
old plays, and.epic poetry, in that formidable collec- 
tion, and no doubt was unconsciously amassing mate- 
rials for the task in which it has been my lot, to be so 
-much employed. 

At the same time, I did not in all respects abuse 
the licence permitted me. Familiar acquaintance with 
the specious miracles of fiction brought with it some 
degree df satiety, and I began by degrees to seek in 
histories, memoirs, voyages, and travels, and the like, 
events nearly as wonderful as those which were the 
work of the imagination, with the additional advan- 
tage that they were at least in a great measure true. 
The lapse of nearly two years, during which I was 
left to the exercise of my own free-will, was followed 
by a temporary residence in the country, where I was 
again very lonely, but for the amusement which I de- 
rived from a good though old-fashioned library. The 


vague and wild use which I made of this advantage I- 


cannot describe better than by referring my reader 
to the desultory studies of Waverley in a similar situa- 
tion; the passages concerning whose reading were imi- 
tated from recollections of my own.” 

It will thus be observed that Sir Walter’s acquire- 
ments in his early years did not lie nearly so much in 
ordinary branches of education, as in a large stock of 
miscellaneous reading, taken up at the dictation of his 
own taste. His thirst for reading is perhaps not de- 
scribed in sufficiently emphatic terms, even in the above 
narrative. It amounted to an enthusiasm. He was 
at that time very much in the house of his uncle Dr 
Rutherford,+ and there, even at breakfast, he would 
constantly have a book open by his side, to refer to 
while sipping his coffee, like his own Oldbuck in the 
Antiquary. His uncle frequently commanded him to 
lay aside his book while eating, and Sir Walter would 
only ask permission first to read out the paragraph in 
which he was engaged. But this request resembled 
the miracle of Balmerino’s Eik in conviviality,t and 
the doctor never could find that his nephew finished a 
paragraph in his life. It may be mentioned that Shak- 
speare was at this period frequently in his hands, and 
that, of all the plays, the Merchant of Venice was his 
favourite. 


PROFESSICN, 


About his sixteenth year, Sir Walter’s health expe- 
rienced a sudden but most decisive change for the bet- 
ter’ Though his lameness remained the same, his 


* This venerable institution, as it might without impropriety 
be called, was then the property of Mr James Sibbald, a man of 
literary accomplishment, who for several years conducted his 
own excellent ‘* Edinburgh Magazine,” and afterwards published 
a collection of old Scottish poetry in four volumes. The library, 
of which Sir Walter speaks in such high terms, was finally sold 
off in 1831, and the shop is now occupied by persons of a different 
profession. 

t At the bottom of Hyndford’s Close, near the Netherbow.. He 
also resided much in his youthful days with his paternal uncle, 
Cuptain Scott of Rosebank, near Kelso, who ultimately left him 
that property’, from which, on selling it, he realised about L.4000. 
This was immediately before his marriage. 

= A way of drinking a whole night at one bowl, by means of 
perpetual but always partial replenishing. Hilk signifies addition, 
and in this case sometimes referred to the sugar, sometimes to 
the liquor, and sometimes, but less frequently, to the water. 
Which of the Lords Balmerino was the inventor of this ingenious 
PReRHOS is not recorded. 


body became tall and robust, and he was thus enabled 
to apply himself with the necessar y degree of energy 
to his studies for the bar. At the same time that he 
attended the lectures of Professor Dick on Civil Law 
in the College, he performed the duties of a writer's 
apprentice under his father ; that being the most ap- 
proved method by which a ‘parrister could acquire a 
technical knowledge of his profession, though it has 
never been uniformly practised.* It generally hap- 
pens, or used to happen, that when a young man of 
considerable abilities was coming forward to the bar, 
he was preceded by a crepuscular fame, resulting 
from his exhibitions either at College, or at the de- 
bating societies, in which the well-educated youth of 
Edinburgh first tried their powers of reasoning and 
eloquence. But Sir Walter had no prestige of this 
kind ; he was never heard of at any of those clubs ; 
and so far as he was known at all, it was only as a 
rather abstracted young man, very much given to 
reading, but not the kind of reading with which other 
persons of his age are conversant. 


ENTERS AT THE SCOTTISH BAR. 


On the 10th of July 1792, when just on the point 
of completing his twenty-first year, he passed advo- 
cate with the usual forms. The manner of admission 
to the Scottish bar was in those days somewhat dif- 
ferent from the present. The candidate having made 
application to the Dean of the Faculty,+ a day was 
appointed for his examination on the Civil and Scot- 
tish Law. Having passed with approbation through 
this trial, he published a thesis upon some head of the 
Pandects, which he was understood to be ready to de- 
fend.= The ceremony of admission to the bar took 
place “afterwards, when the candidate addressed the 
whole court from the Bench ina Latin speech. On 
the division of the Court of Session into two Cham- 
bers, this form was dispensed with, 

The young barrister was enabled, by the affluence 
of his father, to begin life in an elegant house in the 
most fashionable part of the town; but it was not his 
lot to acquire either wealth or distinction at the bar. 
He had perhaps some little employment at the provin- 
cial sittings of the criminal court, and occasionally 
acted in unimportant causes as a junior counsel; but 
he neither obtained, nor seemed qualified to obtain, a 
sufficient share of general business to insure an inde- 
pendency. The truth is, his mind was not yet eman- 
cipated from that enthusiastic pursuit of knowledge 
which had distinguished his youth. His necessities, 
with only himself to provide for, and a sure retreat 
behind him in the comfortable circumstances of his 
native home, were not so great as to make an exclusive 
application to his profession imperative; and he there- 
fore seemed destined to join what a sarcastic barrister 
has termed, “ the ranks of the gentlemen who are not 
anxious for business.””? Although he could speak 
readily and fluently at the bar, his intellect was not 
at all of a forensic cast.. He appeared to be too much 
of the abstract and unworldly scholar, to assume 
readily the habits of an adroit pleader ; and even al- 
though he had been perfectly competent to the duties, 
it is a question if his external aspect and general re- 
putation would have tempted the generality of agents 
to entrust them to his hands. 

Throughout all the earlier years of his life as a bar- 


* He has related a curious anecdote of this period of his life, in 
the notes to the recent edition of Rob Roy. The farm of Inver- 
nenty, in Balquidder, had been the scene of a murder committed 
by Robert Oig, son of Rob Roy, upon a man of the name of Mac- 
laren. In reference to that incident, Sir Walter says :— 

“* The author.is uncertain whether it is worth while to mention 
that he had a personal opportunity of observing, even in his own 
time, that the king’s writ did not pass quite current in the Braes 
of Balquidder. There were very considerable debts due by Stewart 
of Appin (chiefly to the author’s family), which were likely to 
be lost to the creditors, if they could not be made available out 
of this same farm of Invernenty, the scene of the murder done 
upon Maclaren. 

His family, consisting of several strapping deer-stalkers, still 
possessed the farm, by virtue of a long lease for a trifling rent. 
There was no chance of any one buying it with such an encum- 
brance, and a transaction was entered into by the Maclarens, who, 
being desirous to emigrate to America, agreed to sell their lease 
to the ereditors for L.500, and to remove at the next term of Whit- 
sunday. But whether they repented their bargain, or desired to 
make a better, or whether from a mere point of honour, the Mac- 
larens-declared they would not permit a summons of removal to 
be executed against them, which was necessary for the legal com- 
pletion of the bargain. And such was the general impression that 
they were men capable of resisting the legal execution of warning 
by very effectual means, no king’s messenger would execute the 
summons without the support of a military force. An escort of 
aserjeant and six men was obtained from a Highland regiment 
lying at Stirling ; and the author, then a writcr’s apprentice, 
equivalent to the honourable situation of an attorney’s clerk, was 
entrusted with the superintendence of the expedition, with direc- 
tions to see that the messenger discharged his duty fully, and that 
the gallant serjeant did not. exceed his part by committing vio- 
lence or plunder. And thus it happened, oddly enough, that the 
author first entered the romantic scenery of Loch Katrine, of 
which he may perhaps say he has somewhat extended the.reputa- 
tion, riding in all the dignity of danger, with a front and rear- 
guard, and. loaded arms. The serjeant was absolutely a Highland 
Serjeant Kite, full of stories of Rob Roy and of himself, and a 
very good companion. We experienced no interruption whatever, 
and when we camé to Invernenty, found the house deserted. We 
took up our quarters for the night, and used some of the victuals 
which we found there. On the morning we returned as unmo- 
lested as we came.” 

+ The Scottish advocates form what is called a Faculty; at the 
head of which is an officer termed the Dean. The Dean on this 
occasion was the Hon. Henry Erskine (father of the present Earl 
of Buchan), ‘‘ the wittiest and the best-humoured man living,” 
as he has been termed by Sir Walter himself. 

¢ Sir Walter’s thesis was upon a curious subject—De Cadaveri- 
bus Damnatorum—and is unusually short, consisting only of eight 
small pages; it is dedicated to Robert Macqueen, better known 
by his judicial title of Lord Braxficld. 


rister, he was constantly studying either one branch of 
knowledge or another. Unlike the most of young men 
of his order, he was little tempted from study into 
composition. With all the diligence which the present 
writer could exercise, he has not been able to detect 
any fugitive piece of Sir Walter’s in any of the perio- 
dical publications of the day, nor even any attempt to 
get one intruded, unless the following notice in Dr 
‘Ander son’s ‘¢ Bee” for May 9, 1792, refers to him :— 

“ The siditor regrets that the verses of W. S. are too 
defective for publication !”’ 


POLITICAL OPINIONS—SOLDIERING. 


From his earliest years, Sir Walter’s political lean 
ings were towards Toryism, or, as it may be explained, 
that principle which disposes men to wish for the pre- 
servation of existing institutions. ‘‘ As for politics,” 
says Shenstone in his Letters, “I think poets are 
Tories by nature, supposing them to be by nature 
poets. The love of an individual person or family 
that has worn a crown for many successions, is an in- 
clination greatly adapted to the fanciful tribe. On 
the other hand, mathematicians, abstract reasoners, 
of no manner of attachment to persons, at least to the 
visible part of them, but prodigiously devoted to the 
ideas of virtue, liberty, and so forth, are generally 
Whigs.” There is much in this passage that hits the 
particular case of Sir Walter Scott. But moods of 
political feeling are not confined to individuals—they 
sometimes become nearly general over entire nations. 
At the time when Sir Walter entered public life, al- 
most all the respectable part of the community were 
filled with a Tory antipathy to the ‘principles and 
policy of the French republic—a feeling roused to 
enthusiasm when the French, in 1797, threatened to 
invade the British islands. Numerous bodies of vo- 
lunteer militia were consequently formed, for the pur- 
pose of local defence. In the beginning of the year 
1797, it was judged necessary by the gentlemen of the 
Scottish capital to imitate the example already set by 
several counties, by embodying themselves in a cavalry 
corps. This association assumed the name of the Edin- 
burgh Light Dragoons; and Mr Walter Scott had 
the honour to be appointed its quarter-master, for 
which office his lameness was considered no bar, espe- 
cially as he happened to be a remarkably good eques- 
trian.’ He was a signally zealous officer, and very 
popular in the regiment, on account of his extreme 
good humour and powers of social entertainment. His 
appointment partly resulted from, and partly led to, 
an intimacy with the most considerable man of his 
name, Henry Duke of Buccleuch, who had taken a 
great interest in the embodying of the corps. It was 
also perhaps the means, to a certaimextent, of making 
him known to Mr Henry Dundas, who was now one of 
his Majesty’s Secretaries of State, and a lively pro- 
moter of the scheme of national defence in. Scotland. 
Quarter-master Scott composed a war-song, as he 
called it, for the Edinburgh Light Dragoons, which 
he afterwards published in the Border Minstrelsy. 


DAWNINGS OF LITERARY AMBITION, 


Heretofore, Sir Walter had only been remarkable 
for his qualifications as a relater of amusing and ap- 
posite stories in conversation, and for his activity as 
Adjutant to the Royal Mid-Lothian Yeomanry. Now, 
however, he became known within a small circle, asa 
person of poetical abilities. An account of this change 
in his circumstances is given by himself, in a narrative, 
written in latter life, introductory to the department of 
his Border Minstrelsy which consists of imitations of 
the ancient ballad. 

“ A period,”’ says Sir Walter, “ when this particular 
taste for the popular ballad was in the most extrava- 
gant degree of fashion, became the occasion, unex- 
pectedly indeed, of my deserting the pr ofession to 
which I was educated, and in which I had:sufiiciently 
advantageous prospects for a person of limited ambi- 
tion. * * I may remark, that, although the 
assertion has been made, it is a "mistake to suppose 
that my situation in life or place in society were mate- 
rially altered by such success as I attained in literary 
attempts, My birth, without giving the least preten- 
sion to distinction, was that of a gentleman, and con- 
nected me with several respectable families and accom- 
plished persons. My education had been a good one, 
although I was deprived of its full benefit by indiffe- 
rent health, just at the period when I ought to have 
been most sedulous in improving it. The young men 
with whom I was brought up, and lived most fami- 
liarly, were those who, from opportunities, birth, and 
talents, might be expected to make the greatest ad- 
vances in the profession to which we were all destined ; 
and I have the pleasure still to preserve my youthful 
intimacy with no inconsiderable number. of them, 
whom their merit has carried forward to the highest 
honours of their profession. Neither was J in a situa- 
tion to be embarrassed by the res anguste domi, which 
might have otherwise interrupted my progress in a 
profession in which progress is proverbially slow. I 
enjoyed a moderate degree of business for my stand- 
ing, and the friendship of more than one person of 
consideration, efficiently disposed to. aid my views in 
life. The private fortune, also; which I might ex- 
pect, and finally inherited, from my family, did not, 
indeed, amount to affluence, but placed me beyond all 
apprehension of want. I mention these circumstances 
because they are true. * * I now proceed to de- 
tail the circumstances which engaged me in literary 
pursuits. 
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During the last ten years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the art of poetry was at a remarkably low ebb 
in Britain. Hayley, to whom fashion had some years 
before ascribed a higher degree of reputation than 
posterity has confirmed, had now lost his reputation 
for talent, although he still lived admired and re- 
spected as an amiable and accomplished man, The 
Bard of Memory slumbered on his laurels, and He of 
Hope had scarce begun to attract his share of public 
attention. Cowper, a poet of deep feeling and bright 
genius, was dead, and, even while alive, the hypochon- 
dria, which was his mental malady, impeded his po- 
pularity. Burns, whose genius our southern neigh- 
bours could hardly yet comprehend, had long confined 
himself to song-writing. Names which are now known 
and distinguished wherever the English language is 
spoken, were then only beginning to be mentioned. 
The realms of Parnassus, like many a kingdom at the 
period, seemed to lie open to the first hold invader, 
whether he should be a daring usurper, or could show 
a legitimate title of sovereignty.” 

The author then details the rise of German litera- 
ture, and its gradual introduction into this country. 
The Scottish literati were first made at all acquainted 
with its existence by Mr Henry Mackenzie, in a paper 
read to the Edinburgh Royal Society in August 1788. 


STUDIES GERMAN. 

“Tn Edinburgh,” he continues, “where the re- 
markable coincidence between the German language 
and that of the Lowland Scottish, encouraged young 
men to approach this newly discovered mine, a class 
was formed, of six or seven intimate friends, who 
proposed to make themselves acquainted with the 
German language. They were in the habit of living 
much together, and the time they spent in this study 
was felt as a period of great amusement. One source 
of this diversion was the laziness of one of their num- 
ber, the present author, who, adverse to the necessary 
toils of grammar and its rules, was in the practice of 
fighting his way to the knowledge of the German by 
his acquaintance with the Scottish and Anglo-Saxon 
dialects, and of course frequently committing blunders, 
which were not lost on his more accurate and more stu- 
diouscompanions. A more generalscurceof amusement 
was the despair of the teacher on finding it impossible 
to extract from his Scottish students the degree of 
sensibility necessary, as he thought, to enjoy the beau- 
ties of the author to whom he considered it proper 
first to introduce them. We were desirous to pene- 
trate at once into the recesses of the Teutonic litera- 
ture, and were ambitious of perusing Goéthé and 
Schiller, and others whose fame had been sounded by 
Mackenzie. Dr Willich (a medical gentleman), who 
was our teacher, was judiciously disposed to commence 
our studies with the more simple diction of Gesner, 
and prescribed to us ‘ The Death of Abel,’ as the pro- 
duction from which our German tasks were to be 
drawn. The pietistic style of this author was ill 
adapted to attract. young persons of our age and dis- 
position. We could no more sympathise with the 
overstrained sentimentality of Adam and his family, 
than we could have had a fellow feeling with the jolly 
Faun of the same author, who broke his beautiful 
jug, and then made a song on it which might have 
affected all Staffordshire. To sum up the distresses 
of Dr Willich, we, with one consent, voted Abel an 
insufferable bore, and gave the pre-eminence, in point 
of masculine character, to his brother Cain, or even 
to Lucifer himself. * * * Atlength, in the midst 
of much laughing and little study, most of us acquired 
some knowledge, more or less extensive, of the German 
language, and selected for ourselves, some in the phi- 
losophy of Kant, some in the more animated works 
of the German dramatists, specimens more to our taste 
than ‘ The Death of Abel.’” 


POETICAL ATTEMPTS. 

Sir Walter next proceeds to mention his acquaint- 
ance at this period with Mr M. G. Lewis, author of 
“The Monk,” who became almost a yearly visitor of 
Scotland, and to whom he was introduced by Lady 
Charlotte Campbell. Lewis had studied deeply in the 
German school, and already produced some imitations 
of the manner of their ballad poets, which had struck 
the public mind with all the charm of novelty. 

** Out of this acquaintance,”’ he continues, “ conse- 
quences arose which altered almost all the Scottish 
ballad-maker’s future prospects in life. In early youth 
I had been an eager student of ballad poetry, and the 
tree is still in my recollection, beneath which I lay and 
first entered upon the enchanting perusal of Percy’s 
Reliques of Ancient Poetry, although it has long pe- 
rished in the general blight which affected the whole 
race of Oriental platanus to which it belonged. The 
taste of another person had strongly encouraged my 
own researches into this species of legendary lore; but 
I had never dreamed of an attempt to imitate what 
gave me so much pleasure. i 

I had indeed tried the metrical translations which 
were occasionally recommended to us at the High 
School. I got credit for attempting to do what was 
enjoined, but very little for the mode in which the task 
was performed; and I used to feel not a little mortified 
when my verses were placed in contrast with others 
of admitted merit. At one period of my school-days, 
TI was so far left to my own desires, as to become guilty 
of verses on a thunder-storm, which were much ap- 
proved of, until a malevolent critic sprang up, in the 
shape of an apothecary’s blue-buskined wife, who af- 


firmed that my most sweet poetry was stolen from an 
old magazine. I never forgave the imputation, and 
even now I acknowledge some resentment against the 
poor woman’s memory. She indeed accused me un- 
“justly, when she said I had stolen my verses ready- 
made; but as I had, like most premature poets, copied 
all the words and ideas of which my verses consisted, 
she was so far right, that there was not an original 
word or thought in the whole six lines. I made one 
or two faint attempts at verse, after I had undergone 
this sort of dawplucking at the hands of the apothe- 
cary’s wife; but some friend or other always advised 
me to put my verses in the fire; and, like Dorax in 
the play, I submitted, though ‘ with a swelling heart.’ 
In short, except the usual tribute to a mistress’s eye- 
brow, which is the language of passion rather than 
poetry, I had not for ten years indulged the wish to 
couple so much as Jove and dove, when, finding Lewis 
in possession of so much reputation, and conceiving 
that, if I fell behind him in poetical powers, I consi- 
derably exceeded him in general information, I sud- 
denly took it into my head to attempt the style by which 
he had raised himself to fame.” 

About this period—that is, in the year 1793 or 1794 
—Mrs Barbauld paid a visit to Edinburgh. She lived 
in the house of Professor Dugald Stewart, and one 
evening she-astonished the family circle to a great 
degree, by reading aloud a translation of Biirger’s 
“ Lenore,” executed by Mr Taylor of Norwich. A 
friend who had heard it, told Sir Walter what im- 
pression the recitation had occasioned, and repeated 
to him the rude but striking passage, descriptive of 
the supernatural speed of the ghostly horseman and 
his mistress :— 

Tramp, tramp, along the land they rode, 

Splash, splash, along the sea, 
Hurra, the dead can ride apace, 
Dost fear to ride with me? 
Inspired with a strong desire to see the original, Sir 
Walter, with great difficulty, obtained a copy from 
Germany, through the kind offices of Mrs Scott of 
Harden, who was a German by birth. The perusal, 
says Sir Walter, rather exceeded than disappointed 
the expectations which the report of Mr Stewart’s 
family had induced me to form; and the book had 
only been:a few hours in my possession, when “ I 
found myself giving an animated account of the poem 
to a friend, and rashly added a promise to furnish a 
copy in English ballad verse. I well recollect that I 
began my task after supper, and finished it about day- 
break the next morning (it consists of sixty-six stanzas), 
by which time the ideas which the task had a tendency 
to summon up, were rather of an uncomfortable cha- 
racter,”” 


FIRST PUBLICATION. 

The young poet was so much pleased with his own 
success on this occasion, as to attempt a few more 
translations from Biirger, particularly of the poem 
entitled ‘* Der Wilde Jager.”’ ‘In the course of a 
few weeks,” says he, ‘‘ my own vanity, and the faveur- 
able opinion of my friends, interested by the revival 
of a species of poetry, containing a germ of popularity, 
of which, perhaps, they were not themselves aware, 
urged me to the decisive step of sending a selection, 
at least, of my translations to the press, to save the 
numerous applications which were made for copies. 
When was an author deaf to such a recommendation ? 
In 1796, the present author was prevailed on, by re- 
quest of friends, to indulge his own vanity, by pub- 
lishing the translation of ‘ Lenore,’ with that of ‘ The 
Wild Huntsman,’ in a thin quarto.* . . The 
fate of this, my first publication, was by no means 
flattering, I distributed so many copies among my 
friends as materially to interfere with the sale; and 
the number of Hiatalstons which appeared in England 
about the same time, including that of Mr Taylor, to 
which I had been so much indebted, and which was 
published in the Monthly Magazine, were sufficient 
to exclude a provincial writer from competition. * * 
In a word, my adventure proved a dead loss; and a 
great part of the edition was condemned to the service 
of the trunk-maker.” 


SECOND PUBLICATION. 

This failure, Sir Walter informs us, instead of dis- 
posing him to retire from the field of letters, rather 
tempted him to proceed, in order “ to show the world 
. that it had neglected something worth notice.” He 
pursued the German language keenly, procured more 
books in that language from their native country, and 
extended his views to the dramatic authors. hough 
he does not mention the fact in this narrative, it must 
be stated, that early in 1799 he published ‘‘ Goetz of 
Berlichingen, a tragedy translated from the German 
[of Go&thé] :* London, 8vo.+ 


ATTEMPTS ORIGINAL BALLADS. 
“The ballad poetry, in which I had made a 
bold attempt, was still my favourite. * * By de- 
grees I acquired sufficient confidence to attempt the 
imitation of what I admired. The ballad called ‘Glen- 
finlas,’ was, I think, the first original poem which I 
ventured to compose. As it is supposed to bea trans- 
lation from the Gaelic, I considered myself as liberated 
from imitating the antiquated language and ruderythm 
of the Minstrel ballad. * * * After ‘ Glenfinlas,’ 


* The Chase; and William and Helen. Edinburgh, Manners 
and Miller, 1796. The translator’s name was not given. 

+ The title-page bears, ‘*‘ By Walter Scott, Esq. Advocate, Edin- 
burgh.” 
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I undertook another ballad, called ‘The Eve of St 
John.’ The incidents, except the hints alluded to in 
the notes, are entirely imaginary; but the scene was. 
that of my early childhood. Some idle persons had of 
late years, during the proprietor’s absence, torn the 
iron-grated door of Smailholm Tower from its hinges, - 
and thrown it down the rock. I was an earnest suitor 
to my friend and kinsman already mentioned (Mr Scott — 
of Harden, the proprietor), that the dilapidation should 
be put a stop to, and the mischief repaired. This was 
readily promised, on condition that I should make a 
ballad, of which the scene should lie at Smailholm 
Tower, and among the crags where it is situated. The 
ballad was approved of, as well as ‘ Glenfinlas ;’ and I 
remember that they procured me many marks of at- 
tention and kindness from Duke John of Roxburghe, 
who gave me the unlimited use of that celebrated col- 
lection of volumes from which the Roxburghe Club 
derives its name.” 


MARRIAGE. 

In autumn 1797, the young poet chanced to dine at 
the inn of Gilsland, in Cumberland, in the course of one 
of his rambles through the Borders. Amidst the com- 
pany which the spa of that place had assembled at the 
common table of the inn, he met a gentleman who had 
three ladies under his charge, and who proved to be 
Dean Burd of Carlisle. The conversation which took 
place between Mr Scott and this party led to further 
intercourse, and, ere the evening elapsed, the youngest 
of the ladies had made such an impression upon his 
heart, as to induce him to give up the intention of im- 
mediately continuing his ramble. This young person 
was Miss Margaret Charlotte Carpenter, a native of 
Lyons, whom some delicate family circumstances had 
placed under the charge of the Marquis of Down- 
shire. From her brother in India she enjoyed an an- 
nuity sufficient for her decent maintenance ; and she 
was now temporarily entrusted by the marquis to the 
charge of Mr Burd, in order that she might be diverted 
from a girlish attachment which was threatening un- 
pleasant consequences. During the fortnight which 
he spent at Gilsland, Mr Scott succeeded in making 
himself agreeable to Miss Carpenter, and a correspond- 
ence with Lord Downshire soon after opened the way 
to their union, which took place at Carlisle on the en- 
suing Christmas eve. The late Mr*Hogg, who saw 
her a very few years after the marriage, described her 
as at that period “a lovely young creat:ire, with a pro- 
fusion of dark hair, a fine pale skin, and an elegant 
and slender person.” She also possessed a kindness 
and gentleness of nature harmonising with the cha- 
racter of her husband, whose affections she enjoyed to 
the close of her life. 

Soon after this period, Sir Walter established him- 
self, during the vacations of the Court of Session, in 
a delightful retreat at Lasswade, on the banks of the 
Esk, about five miles to the south of Edinburgh. He 
was there visited, in the autumn of 1799, by Mr Stod- 
dart (now Sir John Stoddart, Judge-Advocate at 
Malta), who was engaged in those tou-s which he af- 
terwards embodied in his ‘‘ Remarks on the Local 
Scenery and Manners of Scotland.”* This cultivated 
Englishman appears to have been deeply struck with 
the amiable picture which Sir Walter presented in his 
domestic character; insomuch that his feelings in- 
duced him to make a slight trespass upon the privi- 
leges of private life, by introducing the following 
passage into his work; a passage, however, of which 
we cannot sufficiently prize the value, as it does jus- 
tice to those talents and virtues in their unfamed state, 
which afterwards all the world was delighted to ho- 
nour. 

Speaking of Lasswade, Mr Stoddart says— The 
circumstance which particularly endears this spot to 
me, is the residence of my friend Mr Walter Scott, 
whose poetical talents are too well known to receive 
any accession of praise from me.” (This must of 
course chiefly refer to a manuscript fame.) ‘I shall 
have a future occasion to speak of the pleasure and 
instruction which I derived from the society of such 
a companion in a subsequent part of my tour; yet I 
cannot withhold the immediate expression of my feel- 
ings; they oblige me to say something, and the fear 
of doing them injustice prevents my saying much. 
Though we cannot pay the debts of friendship in 
public, we should not be ashamed to acknowledge ~ 
them: this false shame of our best feelings has indeed 
become almost fashionable ; but it is a fashion ominous 
to general morals, and destructive of individual hap- 
piness. I cannot believe but that a reader of taste 
would be delighted with even a slight copy of that 
domestic picture which I contemplated with so much 
pleasure during my short visit to my friend—a man 
of native kindness and cultivated talent, passing the 
intervals of a learned profession amidst scenes highly 
favourable to his poetic inspirations, not in a churlish 
and rustic solitude, but in the daily exercise of the 
most precious sympathies, as a husband, a father, and 
a friend. ‘lo such an inhabitant, the-simple, unos- 
tentatious elegance of the cottage at Lasswade is well 
suited ; and its image will never recur to my memory 
without a throng of those pleasing associations, whose 
outline I have faintly sketched.”—Vol. i. p. 126, 

Mr Stoddart, in a subsequent part of his work, de- 
scribes a tour of the south of Scotland, including Lid- 
desdale, in which he was accompanied by Mr Scott, 

, His narrative is here eyidently enriched, in no slight 
degree, with the local knowledge of his companion, 


* Two vols. 8vo. London, 1801. 
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and especially with his numerous traditionary anec- 
dotes of the former inhabitants of the Border. ‘ In 
return,” we are informed by Sir Walter himself, “he 
{Mr Stoddart) made me better acquainted than I had 
hitherto been with the poetic effusions which have 
since made the Lakes of Westmoreland, and the au- 
thors by whom they have been sung, so famous wher- 
ever the English tongue is spoken.’’? Upon. these 
writers he partly formed the style of his Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, 


MINSTRELSY OF THE BORDER. 


For some years before the end of the century, Sir 
Walter had been in’ the habit of making, periodically, 
what he called ‘‘ raids’ into Liddesdale, for the pur- 
pose of collecting the ballad poetry of that romantic and 
most primitive district. The term raids was highly 
appropriate to those journeys, for the country was still 
in nearly the same secluded state as in the old riding 
times; and althouch ballads were a different ware from 
“bullocks, the expedition was invested with much of the 
same adventurous character which must have belonged 

“to a predatory incursion of the fifteenth century. 
“Liddesdale, which forms the westerly extremity of the 
Scottish Border, is a wild pastoral vale, which in for- 
mer times was almost exclusively occupied by the 
Elliots and Armstrongs, noted for their lawless cha- 
‘racter, and even now was possessed by-a race of stock 
farmers of a remarkably unsophisticated description. 
The inhabitants of this vale, cut off, ina great mea- 
sure, from all communion with the rest of the country, 
retained a strong impress of primeval manners, and 
were at least perfectly acquainted with the traditionary 
‘character of their ancestors, if they did not choose to 
‘imitate it. Sir Walter travelled thither, from the 
more civilised part of Roxburghshire, in an old gig, 
which also contained his early friend and local guide, 
‘Mr Robert Shortreed of Jedburgh, Sheriff-substitute 
‘ef the county. Introduced by this gentleman, Sir 
Walter paid visits to many of the farmers and small 
proprietors, among whom, or among their retainers, 
he picked up several capital specimens of the popular 
poetry of the district, descriptive of adventures of re- 
nown which took place in the days of yore, besides 
impressing his mind with that perception of the cha- 
racter of the people, which he. afterwards embodied in 
his Dandie Dinmont. Mr Shortreed,; who was a most 
intelligent person, used to relate an amusing anecdote, 
illustrative of the shy manners of this sequestered 
race.. On visiting a particular person, whose name 
_and place of residence are sufficiently indicated by his 
usual designation of ‘‘ Willie o’ Milburn,” the honest 
farmer was from home, but returned while Sir Walter 
was tying up his horse in the stable. On being told 
by Mr Shortreed that an Edinburgh advocate was 
come to see him, he expressed great alarm as to the 
character of his visitor, the old fear of the law being 
still so very rife in Liddesdale as eyen to extend to 
the simple person of any of its administrators. What 
idea Willie had formed of an Edinburgh barrister, 
cannot exactly be defined; but, having gone out to 
reconnoitre, he soon after came back with a counte- 
nance of so mirthful a cast as eminently bespoke a re- 
lieved mind. ‘“‘ Is yon the advocate ?” he inquired of 
Mr Shortreed. ‘ Yes, Willie,” answered that gentle- 
man. ‘‘ Deil o’ me’s feared for them, then,” cried the 
farmer; ‘ yon’s just a chield like oursells !” 
_ It was not alone necessary on this occasion to write 
down old ballads from recitation; but the intending 
editor also thought proper to store up the materials of 
notes by which the ballads themselves might be illus- 
trated. On this account he visited many scenes allu- 
ded to in the metrical narratives, and opened his ear 
to all the local-anecdotes and legends which were 
handed down by the peasantry. He had a most pecu- 
liar, and, it may even be said, mysterious mode of 
committing these to memory. According to Mr Short- 
reed’s distinct recollection, he used neither pencil nor 
pen, but, seizing upen any twig or piece of wood which 
he could find, marked it by means of a clasp-knife, 
with various notches, which his companion believed to 
represent particular ideas in his own mind ; and these 
MrShortreed afterwards found strung up before him in 
his study at home, like the nick-sticks over a baker’s 
desk, or the string alphabet of a blind man. He seem- 
ed to have invented this algebraic system of memoran- 
dum-making for his own use, and, to all appearance, 
was as conversant with its mysteries as he could be 
avith the more common accomplishment of writing. 
When his own pockets were inconveniently stuffed 
with notes, he would request Mr Shortreed to take 
charge of a few; and often that gentleman has dis- 
eharged as much timber from his various integuments, 
as, to use his own phrase, quoted from Burns, might 
have mended a mill. 

‘His collections in Liddesdale, joined to various con- 
tributions from reciters in other parts of the country, 
among whom the Ettrick Shepherd was one, formed his 
first publication of any note, “‘ the Iiinstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border.” This work was issued in 1802, 
from the printing-press of his early friend Mr James 
Ballantyne of Kelso; and the elegance of its typography 
was not its least remarkable feature, It displayed a vast 
quantity of curious and abstruse learning, and, in par- 
ticular, a most intimate acquaintance with a district of 
Seotland which had hitherto received hardly any atten- 
tion either from the historian or the antiquary. At 
first it consisted of only two volumes, but a third was 

- added on the reprinting of the work next year; by 
- which means the editor was enabled to present a new 


department of his subject—imitations, by himself and 
others, of the ancient ballad. The work was, upon the 
whole, a pleasing melange of history, poetry, and tradi- 
tion; and it gained the author a considerable reputa- 
tion, although certainly not that of an original poet in 
any great degree. é 


APPOINTMENT AS SHERIFF, 


Previous to this period—in December 1799—he had 
been favoured, through the interest of his friends al- 
ready alluded to, with the Crown appointment of 
Sheriff of Selkirkshire, to which was attached a salary 
of L300 a-year. This office, while it involved no op- 
pressive duties, rendered it necessary that he should 
reside a certain part of the year in Selkirkshire; and 
he therefore engaged the house of Ashesteil, on the 
banks of the Tweed, which continued to be his country 
residence till he removed to Abbotsford. The nomi- 
nation was to him a peculiarly happy one, as he had 
many valued connexions in Selkirkshire and the im- 
mediately adjacent counties, while the office itself con- 
ferred both a general and local respectability, in the 
highest degree suited to his taste. 


ROMANCE OF SIR TRISTREM. 


It is here to be mentioned, that, in 1804, Mr Scott 
increased his reputation as a literary antiquary, by 
publishing the ancient minstrel tale of “ Sir Tristrem,”’ 
which he endeavoured, in a learned disquisition, to 
prove to be the composition of Thomas of Ercildoune, 
commonly called Thomas the Rhymer, who lived at 
the end of the thirteenth century. Though it is now 
allowed that he has failed in the main object of his 
essay, the profound knowledge displayed in the general 
illustration of the poem cannot be disputed, 


ABANDONMENT OF PROFESSIONAL LIFE, 


For the ensuing circumstances of the poet’s life, it 
will be best to resort to his own narrative, introductory 
to a late edition of the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


“ At this time,” says he, alluding to the era of 1803, 
“J stood personally in a different position from that 
which I occupied when I first dipped my desperate 
pen in ink, for other purposes than those of my pro- 
fession. I had been for some time married—was the 
father of a rising family ; and though fully enabled to 
meet the consequent demands upon me, it was my duty 
and my desire to place myself in a situation which 
would enable me to make honourable provision against 
the various contingencies of life. It may be readily 
supposed that the attempts which I had made in lite- 
rature had been unfavourable to my success at the bar. 
The goddess Themis is, at Edinburgh, and I suppose 
every where else, of a peculiarly jealous disposition. 
She will not readily consent to share her authority, 
and sternly demands from her votaries, not only that 
real duty be carefully attended to and discharged, but 
that a certain air of business shall be observed even 
in the midst of total idleness. It is prudent, if not 
absolutely necessary, in a young barrister, to appear 
completely engrossed by his profession ; however des- 
titute of employment he may be, he ought to preserve, 
if possible, the appearance of full occupation. He 
should at least seem perpetually engaged in his law 
papers, dusting them, as it were; and, as Ovid advises 
of the fair, 


* Si nullus erit pulvus, tamen execute nullum.’ 


Perhaps such extremity of attention is more especially 
required, considering the great number of counsellors 
who are called to the bar, and how very small a number 
of them are finally disposed, or find encouragement, to 
follow the law as a profession. Hence the number of 
deserters is so great, that the least lingering look behind 
occasions a young novice to be set down as one of the 
intending fugitives. Certain it is, that the Scottish 
Themis was at this time peculiarly jealous of any flir- 
tation with the Muses, on the part of those who had 
ranged themselves under her banners. * * * 

The reader will not wonder that my open inter- 
ference with matters of light literature diminished my 
employment in the weightier matters of the law. Nor 
did the solicitors, upon whose choice the counsel takes 
rank in his profession, do me less than justice by re- 
garding others among my contemporaries as fitter to 
discharge the duty due to their clients, than a young 
man who was taken up with running after ballads, 
whether Teutonic or national. My profession and 
I, therefore, came to stand nearly upon the footing 
which honest Slender consoled himself with having 
established with Mrs Anne Page. ‘ There was no 
great love between us at the beginning, and it pleased 
Heaven to decrease it on further acquaintance!’ I 
became sensible that the time was come when I must 
either buckle myself resolutely to ‘ the toil by day, the 
lamp by night,’ renouncing all the Dalilahs of my 
imagination, or bid adieu to the profession of the law, 
and hold another course. 

1 confess my own inclination revolted from the 
more severe choice, which might have been deemed 
by many the wiser alternative. My income, however, 
being equal to all the comforts, and some of the ele- 
gancies of life, I was not pressed to an irksome em- 
ployment by necessity, that most powerful of motives; 
consequently I was the more easily seduced to choose 
the employment which was most agreeable. This was 
yet the easier, that, in 1800, I had obtained the pre- 
ferment of Sheriff of Selkirkshire, about L.300 a-year 
in value, and which was the more agreeable to me, as 


in that county I had several friends and relations. 
But I did not abandon the profession to which I had 
been educated without certain prudential resolutions, 
which, at the risk of egotism, I will here mention—not 
without the hope that they may be useful to young 
persons who may stand in circumstances similar to 
those in which I then stood. 

In the first place, upon considering the lives and 
fortunes of persons who had, given themselves up to 
literature, or to the task of pleasing the public, it 
seemed to me that the circumstances which chiefly 
affected their happiness and character, were those 
from which Horace has bestowed upon authors the 
epithet of the Irritable Race. It requires no depth 
of philosophic reflection to perceive that the petty 
warfare of Pope with the dunces of his period, could 
not have been carried on without his suffering the 
most acute torture, such as 4 man must endure from 
musquitoes, by whose stings he suffers agony, although 
he can crush them in his grasp by myriads. Nor is it 
necessary to call to memory the many humiliating in- 
stances in which men of the greatest genius have, to 
avenge some pitiful quarrel, made themselves ridicu- 
lous during their lives, to become the still more de- 
graded objects of pity to future times. 

Upon the whole, as I had no pretension to the 
genius of the distinguished persons who had fallen 
into such errors, I concluded there could be no occa- 
sion for imitating them in such mistakes, or what I 
considered as such: and, in adopting literary pursuits 
as the principal occupation of my future life, I re- 
solved, if possible, to avoid those weaknesses of temper 
which seemed to have most easily beset my more cele- 
brated predecessors. 

With this view, it was my first resolution to keep 
as far as was in my power abreast of society, continuing 
to maintain. my place in general company without 
yielding to the very natural temptation of narrowing 
myself to what is called literary society. By doing 
so, I imagined I should escape the besetting sin of lis- 
tening to language which from one motive or other 
ascribes a very undue degree of consequence to literary 
pursuits, as if they were indeed the business rather 
than the amusement of life. The opposite course can 
only be compared to the injudicious conduct of one 
who pampers himself with cordialand luscious draughts 
until he is unable to endure wholesome bitters. Like 
Gil Blas, therefore, I resolved to stick by the society 
ok my commis, instead of seeking that of a more literary 
re oe to maintain my general interest in what was 
going on around me, reserving the man of letters for 
the desk and the library. 

My second resolution was a corollary from my first. 
I determined that, without shutting my ears to the 
voice of true criticism, I would pay no regard to that 
which assumes the form of satire. I therefore resolved 
to arm myself with the triple brass of Horace against 
all the roving warfare of satire, parody, and sarcasm ; 
to laugh, if the jest was a good one; or, if otherwise, 
to let it hum and buzz itself to sleep. 

It is to the observance of these rules (according to 
my best belief), that, after a life of thirty years en- 
gaged in literary labours of various kinds, I attribute 
my never having been entangled in any literary quarrel 
or controversy; and, which is a more pleasing result, 
that I have been distinguished by the personal friend- 
ship of my most approved contemporaries of all par~ 
ties.” 

The author then details his resolution to write a 
poem of considerable length in the ballad style, varied 
by the octo-syllabic measure; and the following is his 
account of the accident which dictated a subject :— 


LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, 


“The lovely young Countess of Dalkeith, after- 
wards Harriet, Duchess of Buccleuch, had come to 
the land of her husband, with the desire of making 
herself acquainted with its traditions and customs, 
All who remember this lady will agree, that the intel- 
lectual character of her extreme beauty, the amenity 
and courtesy of her manners, the soundness of her uns 
derstanding, and her unbounded benevolence, gave 
more the idea of an angelic visitant than of a being 
belonging to this nether world; and such a thought 
was but too consistent with the short space she was 
permitted to tarry amongst us. Of course, where all 
made it a pride and pleasure to gratify her wishes, she 
soon heard enough of Border lore; among others, an 
aged gentleman of property,* near Langholm, com- 
municated to her ladyship the story of Gilpin Horner, 
a tradition in which the narrator and many more of 
that county were firm believers. The young countess, 
much delighted with the legend, and the gravity and 
full confidence with which it was told, enjoined it on 
me as a task to compose a ballad on the subject. Of 
course, to hear was to obey ;+ and thus the goblin 
story, objected to by several critics as an excrescence 
upon the poem, was, in fact, the occasion of its being 
written, 5 oi 5 

It was finally published in 1805, and may be re- 
garded as the first work in which the writer, who has 
been since so voluminous, laid his claim to be consi- 
dered as an original author.’”? The work produced to 
the author the sum of L600, 

, 
* Mr Beattie of Mickledale, a man then considerably upwards 
of eighty. 
f In a letter to Miss Seward, the poet has acknowledged that, 
if requested by the Countess of Dalkeith, he would have written 
a poem upon a broomstick.—Sewara’s Letters, vol. yi, 1811, 
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APPOINTED A PRINCIPAL CLERK OF SESSION. 


About this period. the prospect of a situation which 
completely met his moderate wishes as to prefer- 
ment, opened upon our author, This was the ho- 
nourable and easy office of a principal clerk in the 
Court of Session. One of the officiating clerks, Mr 
George Home, who had served upwards of thirty 
years, and of whom it may be mentioned in pass- 
ing, that he was one of the literary fraternity con- 
cerned in ‘The Mirror,” found it about this time 
agreeable to his advanced age to retire, more especially 
as he had just succeeded to his paternal estate of Wed- 
derburn, in consequence of the death of his brother. 
As hopes had been held out to Sir Walter from an in- 
fluential quarter, that he would be provided for in a 
manner suitable to his wishes, and as Mr Pitt had 
himself expressed a wish to be of service to the author 
of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, he was induced to 
apply for the reversion of this office, upon an arrange- 
ment that Mr Home should continue during life to 
draw the emoluments, while Mr Scott should per- 
form the duty. His desires were readily acceded to, and 
George III. is reported to have said when he signed 
‘the commission, ‘ that he was happy he had it in his 
power to reward a man of genius, and a person of such 
distinguished merit.” ‘Phis document lay in the office, 
subscribed by his majesty, and Mr Scott was in Lon- 
don with Mr Home’s resignation in his pocket, and 
nothing required for the completion of the affair, but 
his paying the proper fees, when Mr Pitt’s death, on 
the 25th of January 1806, made way for the appoint- 
ment of a new and opposite ministry. It is a very 
general impression that Sir Walter was indebted ulti- 
mately for his place to the grace and favour of an ad- 
ministration differing from himself in politics; but 
the real fact speaks less equivocally for the nominee, 
though quite as honourably for Mr Fox. That great 
statesman, who had previously been heard to express 
his admiration of Mr Scott’s talents, no sooner learned 
the difficulty which had occurred respecting his ap- 
pointment, than he gave directions for accelerating it, 
and that it should be conferred as a favour coming di- 
rectly from his administration. The expectant, how- 
ever, had previously applied, through Lord Stafford 
and Lord Somerville, to Earl Spencer, for the indul- 
gence usual on a change of ministry, of passing such 
grants as are already in a certain state of progress, 
unless an impropriety can be challenged. His lordship 
at once acceded to the request as a matter of justice, but 
with the handsome declaration that he would have 
been glad if it could haye been done as one of favour. 
The warrant was therefore in Mr Scott’s possession, 
when the words of Mr Fox were repeated to him, 
He never had any thing else to say on this subject, 
than that he would have been proud to.owe an obliga- 
tion to a man.of Mr Fox’s brilliant qualifications, if 
it had been his fortune to be so distinguished, and 
provided that he could have done so without any de- 
reliction of his own political opinions. 

Tbe appointment of Mr Walter Scott, a zealous 
Tory, to the situation of Principal Clerk of Session, 
was announced in the same Gazette (March 8, 1806) 
which contained the nomination of Messrs Erskine 
and Clerk to the offices of Lord Advocate and Solici- 
tor-General, just vacated, according to custom, by the 
late Tory holders, Sir James Montgomery and Mr Ro- 
bert Blair. Itis also remarkable, that, at this period, 
Lord Melville, who had been the first to hold out 
hopes of this preferment, was under impeachment of 
the House of Commons, for supposed high crimes and 
misdemeanours. 

The good fortune which placed the poet in an office 
so nearly a sinecure, must be held as also a fortunate 
event for the world ; for itis evident from what he has 
himself said, that, without such a refuge against the 
contingencies of a literary life, he would not have 
thrown himself so much before the public as he now 
did, in the character of an author. Viewing the mat- 
ter in this light, his friend, the Rev. John Marriot, 
wrote the following verses, which, whatever be their 
poetical merits, certainly bear what Burns calls “ the 
frater feeling strong” in an eminent degree :-— 

The captive bird, from irksome durance free’d, 
Its heart quick-throbbing as in mirthful mood, 
Battling the liquid air with joyous speed, 
Regains the covert of its native wood ; 

There rests from toil its long unpractised wing, 
And perch’d upon the hazel’s topmast spray, 
Makes the wild woodland’s deep recesses ring, 


Chaunting sweet liberty’s delightful lay, 
Nor wearies of its song the live-long summer day. 


So lightly pricketh on his way yon wight, 
Who, long y-pent in dungeon dark and drear, 
Full many a scroll did wearily indite, 
Blotting the parchment oft with bootless tear ; 
How could he but by stealth (Oh stealth how sweet !) 
Hold raptured converse with the sisters nine, 
Whose colloquy doth fill the breast with heat, 
Venus, how far more elevate than thine ; 
How far more heavenly pure, ethereal, and divine! 


Him now they welcome to their green retreats, 
Released from labour’s dolorous abode, 4 
No more to stray from those delightful seats, 
No more to plod in Mammon’s toilsome road ; 
How sweetly will he pour the flowing rhyme, 
Resistless master of the smile and. tear ! 
How sweetly tell the tale of olden time ! 
Oh, may it be my lot to wander near, 

Some strains of his enchanting minstrelsy to hear! 


Sir Walter continued for five or six years to perform 


the duties of his office without salary, when at length 
an alteration of the law respecting the mode of pro- 


league to retire upon an annuity, and he was left to 
enjoy the profits, as he also executed the labours, of 
the situation, These profits were never stationary, 
but seldom much below L.1200 a-year, which, with 
the L.300 which he enjoyed as Sheriff, might be said 
to make up a very respectable income, without regard 
to the result of his literary labours. 


BALLADS AND LYRICAL PIECES. 


During the year 1806, Sir Walter collected his ori- 
ginal compositions in the ballad style into a small 
volume, which he published under the title of “ Bal- 
lads and Lyrical Pieces.” The volume contained 
several compositions which he had contributed to Mr 
M. G. Lewis’s “ Tales of Wonder,” published in 1801, 


MARMION. 


In 1808, Sir Walter published his second poem of 
magnitude, “‘ Marmion,” in which, we are informed 
by himself, he took great pains, and was disposed to 
take still more, if the distresses of a friend had not 
‘rendered it convenient at least, if not necessary, to 
hasten its publication. The publishers,” he continues,* 
“of ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ emboldened by 
the success of that poem, willingly offered a thousand 
pounds for ‘Marmion.’ The transaction being no 
secret, afforded Lord Byron, who was then at general 
war with all who blacked paper, an opportunity to 
include me in his satire, entitled ‘ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers.’ I never could conceive how an 
arrangement between an author and his publishers, if 
satisfactory to the persons concerned, could afford 
matter of censure to any third party. I had taken no 
unusual or ungenerous means of enhancing the value 
of my merchandise; I had never higgled a moment 
about the bargain, but accepted at once of what I con- 
sidered the very handsome offer of my publishers.+ 
These gentlemen, at least, were not of opinion that 
they had been taken advantage of in the transaction, 
which was indeed of their own framing ; on the con- 
trary, the sale of the poem was so far beyond their 
own expectation, as to induce them to supply the 
author’s cellars with what is always an acceptable 
present to a young Scotch housekeeper, namely, a 
hogshead of excellent claret.” 

While “‘ Marmion” was not exempt from some faults, 
which the critics did not fail to point out, it brought 
an immense increase of reputation to the author. Its 
more stately chivalric pictures, its stronger alliance to 
national history, and the broader scale on which it 
painted feudal manners, produced greater admiration 
than what had been excited by ‘The Lay.” ‘“ By 
good fortune,”’ says Sir Walter, “‘the novelty of the 
subject, and, if I may say so, some force and vivacity 
of description, were allowed to atone for many imper- 
fections. Thus, the second experiment on the public 
patience, generally the most perilous—for the public 
are then most apt to judge with rigour, what in the 
first instance they had received, perhaps, with impru- 
dent generosity—was, in my case, decidedly successful, 
I had the good fortune to pass this ordeal favourably, 
and the return of the sales before me+ makes the copies 
amount to thirty-six thousand, printed between 1808 
and 1825, besides a considerable sale since that period.” 

Sir Walter considered this as not only the crisis of 
his poetical reputation, but the climacteric of his poe- 
tical character. He has been heard to say, that he 
never had been in danger of becoming vain till the ex- 
traordinary success of ‘ Marmion” had nearly made 
him so. He resisted the temptation, and it fled from 
him for ever. Previously to this period, he had gene- 
rally felt a little anxious to see what, the periodical 
critics said of his works ; but now this anxiety ceased, 
and he rarely heeded either the voice of praise, or 
censure. 

*‘ Marmion” consisted of six cantos, and each was 
graced with a prefatory address or epistle to some friend 
of the poet, the principal object of which, probably, 
was to serve as interludes or breathing-spaces during 
the progress of the story. In the first of these pieces, 
addressed to Mr W. Stewart Rose, the poet breathed 
an affectionate requiem over the tomb of Pitt, and took 
occasion, from the well-known juxtaposition of that 
sepulchre to the grave of Fox, in Westminster Abbey, 
to introduce some highly graceful acknowledgments 
of the talents of the Whig statesman, 

Nor yet suppress the generous sigh, 
Because his rival slumbers nigh ; 

Nor be thy requiescat dumb, 

Lest it be said o’er Fox’s tomb. 

For talents mourn, untimely lost, 
When best employ’d and wanted most.§ 
Mourn genius high and lore profound, 
And wit that-loved to play, not wound ; 
And all the reasoning powers divine, 

To penetrate, resolve, combine ; 

And feelings keen, and fancy’s glow, 
They sleep with him who sleeps below : 
And if thou mourns’t they could not save 
From error him who owns this grave, 
Be every harsher thought suppress'd, 
And sacred be his last long rest. 


* Introduction to late edition of ‘*‘ Marmion.” 

+ It was a peculiarity of Sir Walter Scott’s literary conduct, 
that he always required to. have an offer made to him by the 
bookseller. Till the offer was made, he was like a ghost unin- 
voked, and would hardly say any thing upon the subject; but 
when it was made, he was almost sure to accept it without demur. 

+ Writing in April 1830. 

§ To explain the seeming inconsistency of this expression with 
Sir Walter’s general opinions on polities, it may be mentioned, 
that the whole couplet was written by the late Marquis of A ber- 
corn (the patron and employer of Sir Walter’s father, as after- 
wards of his brother Thomas), and inserted at his express request, 


viding for superannuated officers, permitted his cole | while the sheet was in proof. 


EDITION OF DRYDEN. 

Marmion had been published at the commencement 
of the year 1808; within a few weeks thereafter ap~ 
peared “ The Works of John Dryden, now first col- 
lected, in eighteen volumes. Illustrated with Notes, 
Historical, Critical, and Explanatory, and a Life of 
the Author. By Walter Scott, Esq.”* This publi- 
cation manifested, in astriking manner, the great eru- 
dition of the poet of Marmion. In composing the 
Life of Dryden, he frankly confessed that the re- 
search of Malone, and the critical acumen of Johnson, 
had left him little to do in these different departments. 
“But something,” he conceived, ‘‘ remained for him 
who should consider these literary productions in their 
succession, as actuated by, and operating upon, the 
taste of an age, where they had so predominating an 
influence, and who might, at the same time, connect 
the Life of Dryden with the history of his publica- 
tions.” Accordingly, the most original and interest- 
ing part of his work consists in the view which it 
exhibits of the general literary character of Dryden’s 
age, and of the one immediately preceding. The pub- 
lication met with so much success as to demand a re- 
print at the end of a few years. 


SADLER’S STATE-PAPERS—SOMERS’S TRACTS, 

In 1809, Sir Walter assisted in editing “ The State- 
Papers and Letters of Sir Ralph Sadler,” which ap- 
peared in two expensive volumes, in quarto. Sadler 
was the negotiator, in behalf of Henry VIII., respect- 
ing the proposed marriage between Prince Edward and 
the infant Mary Queen of Scots ; and his State-Papers 
throw much light, not only upon that political transac- 
tion, but upon the domestic circumstances of Scotland, 
in the early half of the sixteenth century. The Life 
of Sir Ralph, and a great variety of historical notes, 
were supplied by the subject of this memoir. In the 
same year, he contributed like assistance to a new edi- 
tion of Lord Somers’s invaluable collection of tracts, 
which appeared in twelve volumes quarto. 


EDINBURGH ANNUAL REGISTER, 


Some of the late labours of Mr Scott had showed” 
that he was not disposed to confine himself to poetry, 
but had also the inclination to prepare more ordinary 
and familiar matter for the public taste. This arose, 
in some measure, from his connection with Mr John 
Ballantyne, a youthful friend and companion, who 
had now entered into business at Edinburgh as a book- 
seller and publisher on a large scale, and with whom 
it was the pleasure of our author to form an occult mer- 
cantile alliance, In order to promote the prosperity 
of an enterprise in which he was thus for various rea- 
sons interested, he devoted a portion of his time to 
editing various weighty publications, of which those 
above enumerated are the most remarkable. For the 
same reason he became a contributor to the Edinburgh 
Annual Register, a work which Mr Ballantyne began 
to publish in 1810, under the editorial charge of Mr 
Southey, and which was in several respects more am- 
bitious in its plan than any of the respectable com- 
pilations previously existing. To the first volume, 
relating to the year 1808, Mr Scott contributed anony- 
mously an able and pleasing paper “ On the Living 
Poets of Great Britain,” in which he was under the 
necessity of ranking himself as one of the three first- 
rate poets of the day. It must be allowed, however, 
that while the praise is in this case managed with 
some delicacy, the criticism contains a much severer 
view of his own faults than the delirious approbation 
of the public would permit any critic of its own body 
to take. 


LADY OF THE LAKE. 

It is necessary to have recourse ‘to the poet's own 
narrative+ for an account of the circumstances which 
directed his choice in his next poetical attempt: > 

‘“‘ The ancient manners, the habits and customs, of 
the aboriginal race by whom the Highlands of Scot- 
land were inhabited, had always appeared to me pecu- 
liarly adapted to poetry. The change in their manners, 
too, had taken place almost within my own time, or at 
least I had learned many particulars concerning the 
ancient state of the Highlands from the old men of the 
last generation. I had always thought the old Scot« 
tish Gael highly adapted for poetical composition: 
The feuds and political dissensions, which, half a cen- 
tury earlier, would have rendered the richer and 
wealthier part of the kingdom indisposed to counte- 
nance a poem, the scene of which was laid in the 
Highlands, were now sunk in the generous compas- 
sion which the English, more than any other nation, 
feel for the misfortunes of an honourable foe. The 
Poems of Ossian had, by their popularity, sufficiently 
shown, that, if writings on Highland subjects were 
qualified to interest the reader, mere national preiu- 
dices were, in the present day, very unlikely to inter- 
fere with their success. : 

I had also read a great deal, and heard more, con- 
cerning that romantic country, where I was in the 
habit of spending some time every autumn; and the 
scenery of Loch Katrine was connected with the re~ 
collection of many a dear friend and merry expedition 
of former days. This poem, the action of which lay 
among scenes so beautiful, and so deeply imprinted on 
my recollections, was a labour of love, and it was no 
less so to recall the manners and incidents introduced, 
The frequent custom of James IV., and particularly 


* Price L.9, 9s. ; 
+ Introduction to late edition of the Lady of the Lake. 
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of James V., to walk through their kingdom in dis- 
guise, afforded me the hint of an incident, which never 
fails to be interesting, if managed with the slightest 
address or dexterity. ‘) i i i ii 

I took uncommon pains to verify the accuracy of 
the local circumstances of this story. I recollect, in 
particular, that, to ascertain whether I was telling a 
probable tale, I went into Perthshire, to see whether 
King James could actually have ridden from the banks 
of Loch Vennachar to Stirling Castle within the time 
supposed in the poem, and bad the pleasure to satisfy 
myself that it was quite practicable. 

After a considerable delay, ‘ The Lady of the Lake’ 
appeared in June 1810; and its success was certainly 
so extraordinary as to induce me for the moment to 
conclude that I had at last fixed a nail in the prover- 
bially inconstant wheel of Fortune, whose stability in 
behalf of an individual who had so boldly courted her 
favours for three successive times, had not as yet been 
shaken.” 


ROKEBY—LORD OF THE ISLES—SMALLER POEMS. 

In “ The Lady of the Lake,” Sir Walter Scott ap- 
peared to have produced the finest specimen of which 
his genius was capable. His earlier efforts were less 
matured and refined ; and the later are all, in various 
degrees, less spirited and effective. In 1811 appeared 
“Don Roderick,” a dreamy vaticinatioh of modern 
Spanish history ; in 1813 he published “‘ Rokeby,” in 
which he attempted, hut without success, to invest 
English scenery and a tale of the Civil War with the 
charm which he had already thrown over the Scottish 
Highlands and Borders, and theirromantic inhabitants. 
Rokeby met with a decidedly unfavourable reception; 
and, it cannot be denied, the public enjoyed to a greater 
extent a burlesque, which appeared upon it, under the 
title of “ Jokeby.’? The evil success of this poem in- 
duced him to make a desperate adventure to retrieve 
his laurels; and in 1814 he published ‘‘ The Lord of 
the Isles.” Even the name of Bruce, however, could 
not compensate the want of what had been the most 
captivating charm of his earlier productions—the de- 
velopement of new powers and styles of poesy. The 
public was now acquainted with his whole “ fence,” 
and could therefore take no longer the same interest 
in his exhibitions. This was strikingly proved by 
the silence in which two successive poems, entitled 
“ Harold the Dauntless” and ‘“‘ The Bridal of Trier- 
main,” were allowed to fall from the press. Yet it 
may be asserted, that an individual, without national 
or other prepossessions, beginning to read the author’s 
poetical works for the first time, would not find nearly 
so much difference between the early and late produc- 
tions, as was found by the contemporary public. So 
much was the greater appreciation of the former owing 
to novelty. 


WAVERLEY. 


Tt now became evident to Sir Walter, without the 
use of any monitor like him employed by the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, that his day as a poet was well nigh 
past. Ile saw that he must “‘ change his hand,” if he 
wished his lyre any longer to awaken sympathetic 
chords in the bosom of the public. About the close of 
the eighteenth century, he had commenced a tale of 
chivalry in prose, founded upon the legendary story of 
Thomas the Rhymer ; but it never went beyond the 
first chapter. Subsequently, he resolved upon a prose 
romance relating to an age much nearer our own time, 
“My early recollections of the Highland scenery and 
customs made so favourable an impression in the 
poem called the Lady of the Lake, that I was induced 
to think of attempting something of the same kind in 
prose. I had been a good deal in the Highlands at a 
time when they were much less accessible, and much 
less visited, than they have been of late years, and was 
acquainted with many of the old warriors of 1745, who 
were, like most veterans, easily induced to fight their 
battles over again, for the benefit of a willing listener 
like myself, It naturally occurred to me that the an- 
cient traditions and high spirit of a people, who, living 
in a civilised age and country, retained so strong a 
tincture of manners belonging to an early period of 
society, must afford a subject favourable for romance, 
if it should not prove a curious tale marred in the 
telling. 

It was with some idea of this kind, that, about the 
year 1805, I threw together about one-third part of 
the first volume of Waverley.* It was advertised to 
be published by the late Mr John Ballantyne, bcok- 
seller in Edinburgh, under the name of ‘ Waverley, 
or, ’Tis Fifty Years since’—a title afterwards altered 
to *’Tis Sixty Years since,’ that the actual date of pub- 
lication might be made to correspond with the period 
in which the scene was laid.+ Having proceeded as 
far, I think, as the seventh chapter, I showed my 
work to a critical friend, whose opinion was unfayour- 


* Sir Walter here seems partly to attribute to an event which 
happened in 1810 (his publication of the Lady of the Lake), a 
result which took place in 1805. It is evident that he only in- 
tended to imply that the success of the poem induced him to re- 
new bis prose attempt after it had been several years cast aside. 
See sequel. _ 

+ We have here another curious anachronism. Sir Walter over- 
looks that the era of 1745 was in reality sixty years antecedent to 
that of 1805, and that if any alteration was required to be made for 
the date of publication (1814), it ought to have been to ‘* seventy 
years since.” What makes this the more strange, is, that in the 
introduction to the novel as published, where he persuades him- 
self to be writing in 1805, as seems to have really been the case, 
he gives the space of time rightly enough, namely, ‘‘ Sixty years 
since.” i 


able; and having some poetical reputation, I was un- 
willing to risk the loss of it by attempting a new style 
of composition. I therefore threw aside the work I 
had commenced, without either reluctance or remon- 
strance. * * * This portion of the manuscript 
was laid aside in the drawers of an old writing-desk, 
which, on my first coming to reside at Abbotsford in 
1811, was placed in a lumber garret, and entirely 
forgotten. Thus, though I sometimes, among other 
literary avocations, turned my thoughts to the conti- 
nuation of the romance which I had commenced, yet, 
as I could not find what I had already written, after 
searching such repositories as were within my reach, 
and was too indolent to attempt to write it anew from 
memory, I as often laid aside all thoughts of that na- 
ture.” 

The author then adverts to two circumstances which 
particularly fixed in his mind the wish to continue 
this work to a close—namely, the success of Miss 
Kdgeworth’s delineations of Irish life, and his hap- 
pening to be employed, in 1808, in finishing the ro- 
mance of Queen-Hoo-Hall, left imperfect by Mr Strutt. 
“ Accident,”’ he continues, ‘at length threw the lost 
sheets in my way. 

I happened to want some fishing-tackle for the 
use of a guest, when it occurred to me to search the 
old writing-desk already mentioned, in which I used 
to keep articles of that nature. I got access to it with 
some difficulty ; and in looking for lines and flies, the 
long-lost manuscript presented itself. I immediately 
set to work to complete it, according to my original 
purpose. * * * Among other unfounded reports, 
it has been said that the copyright was, during the 
book’s progress through the press, offered for sale to 
various booksellers in London at a very inconsiderable 
price. This was not the case. Messrs Constable and 
Cadell, who published the work, were the only persons 
acquainted with the contents of the publication, and 
they offered a large sum for it while in the course of 
printing, which, however, was declined, the author 
not choosing to part with the copyright. 

Waverley was published in 1814, and as the title- 
page was without the name of the author, the work 
was left to win its way in the world without any of the 
usual recommendations. Its progress was for some 
time slow ; but after the first two or three months, its 
popularity had increased in a degree which must have 
satisfied the expectations of the author, had these been 
far more sanguine than he ever entertained. 

Great anxiety was expressed to learn the name of 
the author, but on this no authentic information could 
be attained. My original motive for publishing the 
work anonymously, was the consciousness that it was 
an experiment on the public taste, which might very 
probably fail, and therefore there was no occasion to 
take on myself the personal risk of discomfiture. For 
this purpose, considerable precautions were used to 
preserve secrecy. My old friend and schoolfellow, 
Mr James Ballantyne, who printed these novels, had 
the exclusive task of corresponding with the author, 
who thus had not only the advantage of his profes- 
sional talents, but of his critical abilities.* The origi- 
nal manuscript, or, as itis technically called, copy, was 
transcribed under Mr Ballantyne’s eye, by confiden- 
tial persons; nor was there an instance of treachery 
during the many years in which these precautions were 
resorted to, although various individuals were em- 
ployed at different times.’ Double proof-sheets were 
regularly printed off. One was forwarded to the 
author by Mr Ballantyne, and the alterations which 
it received, were, by his own hand, copied upon the 
other proof-sheet for the use of the printers, so that 
even the corrected proofs of the author were never seen 
in the printing-office ; and thus the curiosity of such 
eager inquirers as made the most minute investigation 
was entirely at fault.” 

To this account of the publication of Waverley it is 
only to be added, that the popularity of the work be- 
came decided rather more quickly, and was, when de- 
cided, much higher than the author has given to be 
understood. It was read and admired universally, 
both in Scotland and England, so that, in a very short 
time, about twelve thousand copies were disposed of. 


MIDDLE LIFE, 


At this period we are called upon to turn a while 
from the literary to the domestic history of the poet. 
To continue our quotations from his own delightful 
narrative—+ 

“TJ shall not, I believe, be accused of ever having 
attempted to usurp a superiority over many men of 
genius, my contemporaries ; but, in point of popularity, 
not of actual talent, the caprice of the public has cer- 
tainly given me such a temporary superiority over 
men, of whom, in regard to poetical fancy and feeling, 
I scarcely thought myself worthy to loose the shoe- 
latch. On the other hand, it would be absurd affec- 
tation in me to deny, that I conceived myself to 
understand more perfectly than many of my contem- 
poraries, the manner most likely to interest the great 
mass of mankind. Yet, even with this belief, I must 
truly and fairly say, that I always considered myself 
rather as one who held the bets, in time to be paid over 
to the winner, than as having any pretence to keep 
them in my own right. 


* The carelessness of Sir Walter Scott in all his compositions, 
found a most fortunate correction in the taste and good sense of 
this gentleman, who had the fortune to be his printer from nearly 
the commencement of his literary career. 

+ Introduction to late edition of Rokeby. 


In the meantime, years crept on, and not without, 
their usual depredations on the passing generation. 
My sons had arrived at the age when the paternal 
home was no longer their best abode, as both were 
destined to active life. The field-sports to which 1 
was peculiarly attached, had now less interest, and 
were replaced by other amusements of a more quiet 
character ; and the means and opportunity of pur- 
suing these were to be sought for. I had, indeed, for 
some years, attended to farming, a knowledge of which 
is, or at least was then, indispensable to the comforts 
of a family residing in a solitary country-house ; but 
although this was the favourite amusement of many 
of my friends, I have never been able to consider it as 
a source of pleasure. I never could think it a matter 
of passing importance, that my cattle, or my crops, 
were better or more plentifnl than those of my neigh~ 
bours, and, nevertheless, I began to feel the necessity 
of some more quiet out-door occupation than I had 
hitherto pursued. I purchased a small farm of about 
one hundred acres, with the purpose of planting and 
improving it, to which property circumstances after- 
wards enabled me to make considerable additions ; and 
thus an era took place in my life, almost equal to the 
important one mentioned by the Vicar of Wakefield, 
when he removed from the blue-room to the brown. 
In point of neighbourhood, at least, the change of resi- 
dence made little more difference. Abbotsford, to 
which we removed, was only six or seven miles down 
the Tweed, and lay on the same beautiful stream. It 
did not possess the romantic character of Ashiesteil, 
my former residence ; but it had a stretch of meadow- 
land along the river, and possessed, in the phrase 
of the landscape gardener, considerable capabilities. 
Above all, the land was my own, like uncle Toby’s 
bowling-green, to do what I would with. It had been, 
though the gratification was long postponed, an early 
wish of mine to connect myself with my mother-earth, 
and prosecute those experiments by which a species of 
creative power is exercised over the face of nature. I 
can trace, even to childhood, a pleasure derived from 
Dodsley’s account of Shenstone’s Leasowes, and en- 
vied the poet much more, for the pleasure of accom- 
plishing the objects detailed in his friend’s sketch of 
his grounds, than for the possession of pipe, crook, 
flock, and Phillis to the boot of all. My memory, 
also, tenacious of quaint expressions, still retained a 
phrase which it had gathered from an old almanack 
of Charles II.’s time (when every thing down to al- 
manacks affected to be smart), in which the reader, 
in the month of June, is advised, for the sake of his 
health, to take a walk of a mile or two before break- 
fast, and, if he can possibly so manage, to let his ex- 
ercise be taken upon his own land. ’ 

With the satisfaction of having attained the fulfil- 
ment of an early and long-cherished hope, I commen- 
ced my improvements, as delightful in their progress 
as those of the child who first makes a dress for a new 
doll. The nakedness of the land was in time hidden 
by woodlands of considerable extent—the smallest 
possible of cottages was progressively expanded into 
a sort of dream of ‘a mansion-house, whimsical in the 
exterior, but convenient within. Nor did I forget 
what was the natural pleasure of every man who has 
been a reader, I mean the filling the shelves of a to- 
lerably large library. All these objects I kept in view, 
to be executed as convenience should serve; and al- 
though I knew many years should elapse before they 
could be attained, I was of a disposition to comfort 
myself with the Spanish proverb, ‘ Time and J against 
any two.’ 

The difficult and indispensable point, of finding a 
permanent subject of occupation, was now at length 
attained ; but there was annexed to it the necessity of 
becoming again a candidate for public favour; for as 
I was turned improver on the earth of the every-day 
world, it was under condition that the small tenement 
of Parnassus, which might be accessible to my labours, 
should not remain uncultivated.” 

Although the author has designed this to serve as 
an introduction to Rokeby, which appeared in 1813, 
it applies more extensively and properly to the early 
range of what have been called the Waverley Novels. 
Sir Walter soon found that the cultivation of poetry 
was not likely to encourage the cultivation, or at least 
the extension, of his estate ; and he therefore resolved 
to try what could be done with prose. In the preced- 
ing passages he has perhaps understated the intensity 
of his desire of becoming a land proprietor. The writer 
of these pages is convinced that this was a passion 
which glowed more warmly in his bosom than any 
appetite which he ever entertained for literary fame. 
The whole east of his mind, from the very beginning, 
was essentially aristocratic; and it is probable that he 
looked with morereverence upon an old title to a good 
estate, than upon the most ennobled title-page in the 
whole catalogue of contemporary genius. Thus it 
was a matter of astonishment to many, that, while 
totally insensible to flattery on the score of his works, 
and perfectly destitute of all the airs of a professed or 
practised author, he could not so well conceal his pride 
in the possession of a small patch of territory, or his 
sense of importance as a local dispenser of justice. As 
seen through the medium of his works, he rather ap- 
pears like an old baron or chivalrous knight, displaying 
his own character and feelings, and surrounded by the 
ideal creatures which such an individual would hive 
mixed with in actual life, than as an author of the mo- 
dern world. It musthave been inagreat measure owing 
to the same ruling passion, that he kept the Waverley 
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LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


secret with such pertinacious closeness—being unwilling 
to be considered as an author writing for fortune, which 
he must have thought somewhat degrading to the Ba- 
ronet of Abbotsford. It was now the principal spring 
of his actions to add as much as possible to the little 


realm of Abbotsford, in order that he might take his 


place—not among the great literary names which pos- 
terity is to revere, but among the country gentlemen 
of Roxburghshire !* The nucleus of his property 
was a small farm, called by the plain name of Cartley- 
Hole, which he purchased from the late Dr Douglas, 
minister of the neighbouring parish of Galashiels, and 
upon which he conferred the more elegant title of 
Abbotsford, adopted with reference to a neighbouring 
ford in the Tweed, coupled with the adjacent Abbey 
of Melrose. The situation of the house was generally 
considered unfortunate, as it lay on a northern slope 
towards the river, and was bounded close at hand by 
a public road. 
kind+ as to promise the poet, when he should purchase 
it, rather more amusement in bringing it up, than is 
generally wished even by the most enthusiastic im- 
provers. 


EARLIER CLASS OF NOVELS. 

It was chiefly, nevertheless, to his desire of forming 
an estate on this spot, which he might hand down to 
his descendants, that the world is indebted for a series 
of the most delightful fictions that ever appeared. It 
is not necessary here to say much regarding these 
works ; it may be enough to subjoin little more than 
a list of them, with their respective dates of publica- 
tion. To Waverley succeeded, in 1815, Guy Man- 
nering ; in 1816, the Antiquary, and the First Series 
of the Tales of My Landlord, containing the Black 
Dwarf and Old Mortality ; in 1818, Rob Roy, and 
the Second Series of the Tales of My Landlord, con- 
taining the Heart of Mid-Lothian ; and in 1819, the 
Third Series of Tales of My Landlord, containing the 
Bride of Lammermoor and A Legend of Montrose. 

Sir Walter, having early been instructed in the dis- 
position of the public to tire of the repeated appear- 
ances of even a favourite author, had, in the Tales of 
My Landlord, assumed a new incognito, which, how- 
ever, was easily seen through, It was impossible, 
without utterly abandoning the gifts he possessed, to 
assume a style sufficiently discrepant to impose upon 
the public. The same great magician was seen to be 
at work in both series, and the artifice had therefore 
only the effect of giving a slight fillip to public curiosity. 

It was not the least remarkable feature of these 
works, that, while there was so much to delight, there 
was hardly a passage that jarred with any existing pre- 
judices, or could be interpreted into offence by any 
class of men. The author in only one instance per- 
yaitted his own prepossessions to wound the feelings of 
hiscountrymen. This was in the tale of Old Mortality, 
where he was thought to have given a somewhat too 
favourable picture of. the Cavaliers, and an unjust de- 
lineation of their opponents. The Scottish people, 
who insensibly have paid a far worse compliment to 
the Presbyterians of those days by deserting all their 
standards of faith, yet entertain a very laudable feel- 
ing of reverence for men who considered it their duty, 
in a tyrannical reign, to lay down their lives in the 
cause of popular rights. They therefore expressed a 
very general sense of the injustice of the Author of 
Waverley towards those martyrs ; and it soon received 
shape from the pen of Dr M‘Crie, who wrote a very 
acrimonious pamphlet upon the subject, published at 
first in the Christian Instructor. In expiation of an 
error, which was probably in a great degree the result 
of inadvertency, Sir Walter has taken care, in his 
Tales of a Grandfather, to do ample justice to the 
children of the covenant. But, while the smart oc- 
casioned by the pen of Dr M‘Crie was still fresh, he 
seems to have been unable to resist the temptation to 
retaliate, in a slight measure, for the unduly severe 
terms in which his offence had been spoken of, If his 
descent from Judge Swinton be recollected, the force 
of the following passage in the introduction to the 
second series of the Tales of My Landlord, will be 
readily appreciated :— 

“Tt has been demanded of me, Jedediah Cleishbo- 
tham, by what right I am entitled to constitute myself 
an impartial judge of their discrepancies of opinion, 
seeing (as it is stated) that I must necessarily have 
been descended from one or other of the contending 
parties, and be of course wedded, for better for worse, 
according to the reasonable practice of Scotland, to its 
dogmata or opinions, and bound, as it were, by the tie 
matrimonial, or, to speak without metaphor, ex jure 
sanguinis, to maintain them in preference to all others, 

But, nothing denying the rationality of the rule, 
which calls on all now living to rule their political and 
religious opinions by those of their great-srandfathers, 


+ As this view of the character of Sir Walter Scott has been 
somewhat uncourteously challenged, the editors think it proper to 
mention, that when these pages were passing through the press 
of Ballantyne and Company, Mr James Ballantyne gave the 
speculations in question his full and valuable sanction, by writing 
along the margin, ‘* This is admirably true.” 

+ Most of the Abbotsford estate is very bad land. Part of it 
was formerly subject to what is called a servitude of feal and divot 
in favour of the villagers of Darnick and Melrose; and thus, as 
its vegetable surface was periodically pared off, it at length came 
to lose almost all natural pith, and was reduced to what in Serip- 
ture is termed a field of stones. For this land his anxiety to pos- 
sess, and his ability to pay, caused him to give about three times 
its present value. The whole rental of what he must have bought 
at something approaching half a plum, is not aboye seven hun- 
dred a-year. 


The adjacent land was also of such a’ 


and inevitable as seems the one or other horn of the 
dilemma betwixt which my adversaries conceive they 
have pinned me to the wall, I yet spy some means of 
refuge, and claim a privilege to write and speak of 
both parties with impartiality. For oh, ye Powers of 
Logic! when the Prelatists and Presbyterians of old 
times went together by the ears in this unlucky coun- 
try, my ancestor (venerated be his memory !) was one 
of the people called Quakers, and suffered severe hand- 
ling from either side, even to the extenuation of his 
purse, and incarceration of his person.” 


LATER CLASS OF NOVELS. 


Having now drawn upon public curiosity to the ex- 
tent of twelve volumes in each of his two incognitos, 
he seems to have thought it necessary to adopt a third, 
and accordingly he intended Ivanhoe, which appeared 
in the beginning of 1820, to come forth as the first work 
of a new candidate for public favour—namely, Law- 
rence Templeton. From this design he was diverted 
by a circumstance of trivial importance, the publica- 
tion of a novel at London, pretending to be a fourth 
series of the Tales of My Landlord. It was there- 
fore judged necessary tha. Ivanhoe should appear as 
a veritable production of the Author of Waverley. To 
it succeeded, in the course of the same year, the Mo- 
nastery and the Abbot, which were judged as the least 
meritorious of all his prose tales. In the beginning of 
the year 1821, appeared Kenilworth, making twelve 
volumes, if not written, at least published, in as many 
months. In 1822, he produced the Pirate and the lor- 
tunes of Nigel; in 1823, Peveril of the Peak* and 
Quentin Durward; in 1824, St Ronan’s Well and 
Redgauntlet ; in 1825, ‘Tales of the Crusaders ;+ in 
1826, Woodstock ; in 1827, Chronicles of the Canon- 
gate, first series st in 1828, Chronicles of the Canon- 
gate, second series ; in 1829, Anne of Geierstein ; and 
in 1831, a fourth series of Tales of My Landlord, in 
four volumes, containing two tales, respectively entitled 
Count Robert of Paris, and Castle Dangerous. The 
whole of these novels, except where otherwise speci- 
fied, consisted of three volumes, and, with those for- 
merly enumerated, make up the amount of his fictitious 
prose compositions to the enormous sum of seventy- 
four volumes. 


MINOR AND FUGITIVE WORKS. 

Throughout the whole of his career. both as a poet 
and novelist, Sir Walter was in the habit of turning 
aside occasionally to less important avocations of a li- 
terary character. He was a contributor to the Edin- 
burgh Review during the first few years of its exist- 
ence. To the Quarterly Review he was a more 
frequent contributor, especially for the last five or six 
years of his life, during which the work was conducted 
by his son-in-law, Mr Lockhart. To the Supplement 
of the Sixth Hdition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
he contributed the articles ‘‘ Chivalry,?’ “ Romance,” 
and the “‘ Drama.” In 1818, he wrote one or two 
small prose articles for a periodical, after the manner 
of the Spectator, which was started by his friend Mr 
John Ballantyne, under the title of “‘ The Saleroom,” 
and was soon after dropped for want of encourage- 
ment, In 1814, he edited “‘ The Works of Swifts? in 
19 volumes, with a Life of the Author. In 1814) Sir 
Walter gave his name and an elaborate introductory 
essay to a work entitled ‘‘ Border Antiquities” (two 
volumes 4to), which consisted of engravings of the 
principal antique objects on both sides of the Border, 
accompanied by descriptive letter-press, In 1815, he 
made a tour of France and Belgium, visiting the scene 
of the recent victory over Napoleon. The result was 
a lively traveller’s volume, under the title of “‘ Paul’s 
Letters to his Kinsfolk,””? and a poem styled “ The 
Field of Waterloo.” In the same year he joined with 
Mr Robert Jamieson and Mr Henry Weber in com- 
posing a quarto on Icelandic Antiquities. In 1819, 
he published ‘An Account of the Regalia of Scot- 
land,” and undertook to furnish the letter-press to a 
second collection of engravings, under the title of 
“ Provincial Antiquities and Picturesque: Scenery of 
Scotland,” one of the most elegant books which has 
ever been published respecting the native country of 
the editor, 


POLITICAL APPEARANCES. 
dn the year 1820, the agitated state of the country 
was much regretted by Sir Walter Scott; and he 


endeavoured to prove the absurdity of the popular | 


excitement in favour of a more extended kind of par- 
liamentary representation, by three papers which he 
inserted in the Edinburgh Weekly Journal newspaper, 
under the title of “ The Visionary.’’ However well 
intended, these were not by any means happy speci- 
mens of political disquisition. Some months after- 
wards, it was deemed necessary by a few Tory gentle- 
men and lawyers to establish a newspaper in which 
the more violent of the radical prints should be met 
upon their own grounds, and reprisals made for a long 
course of aggressions which had hitherto been endured 
with patience. To this association Sir Walter sub- 
scribed, and, by means partly furnished upon his credit, 
a weekly journal was commenced under the title of 
“The Beacon.” As the scurrilities of this print in- 
flicted much pain in respectable quarters, and finally 
led to the death of one of the writers in a duel, it sank, 
after an existence of a few months, amidst general 
execration, Sir Walter Scott, though he probably 


never contemplated, and perhaps was hardly aware of 
%* Four yolumes. 


'. + Four volumes. + Two yolumes. 


the guilt of the Beacon, was loudly, but perhaps ins 
considerately, blamed for his connection with it. 


MINOR POETICAL WORKS, : 
In 1822, Sir Walter edited ‘ Trivial Poems and 
Triolets, by P. Carey, with a Preface ;” and, in 1822, 
appeared his dramatic poem of ‘‘ Halidon Hill.” In 
the succeeding year, he contributed a smaller dramatic 
poem, under the title of “ Macduff’s Cross,” to a col- 
lection of Miss Joanna Baillie. The sum of his re- 
maining poetical works may here be made up, by 
adding “ The Doom of Devorgoil,”’ and “‘ The Auch- 
indrane Tragedy,” which appeared in one volume in 
1830. It cannot be said of any of these compositions 
that they have made any considerable impression upon 
the public. 


PRIVATE LIFE—BARONETCY—KING’S VISIT TO 
3 SCOTLAND. i 

It has already been mentioned that Mr Scott had 
entered into a commercial alliance with his friend Mr 
John Ballantyne, and endeavoured to promote the 
prosperity of the concern by editing several large 
works, which appeared in an expensive style of typo= 
graphy, such as was then fashionable. 
tion to this step was probably a prudent anxiety on 
the part of the poet to establish another regular 
stay against the precariousness of a literary source 
of income. After a few years’ trial, it became appa 
rent, from the embarrassments of the firm of John 
Ballantyne and Company, that loss rather than profit 
was likely to accrue from the design; and, in 1813, 
the subject of our memoir deemed it necessary to 
accede to an arrangement, by which Messrs Archibald 
Constable and Company purchased-a great part of the 
stock of the other establishment, with an understand- 
ing, or at least an expectation, that with them should 
thenceforward rest the honour and profit of publishing 
the productions of Mr Scott. The sum advanced on 
this occasion, in bills, was about nine thousand 
pounds; but the transfer was to Sir Walter only a 
change from connection with one embarrassed firm to 
a scarcely less intimate and fatal connection with an- 
other, From that time, his works were, with scarcely 
an exception, published by Constable and Company, a 
copartnery which will long be memorable for its eil- 
terprising spirit, and the impulse which it gave to 
native literature, whatever blame may be charged 
against it on the score of imprudence. Sir Walter 
was not a partner in this firm, as he had been in that 
of John Ballantyne and Company; but he was gra~ 
dually led to engage his credit to a great amount for 
the purpose of supplying it with capital. 

The great success of the earlier novels had encou- 
raged Messrs Constable and Company to give large 
sums for those works ; and, previous to 1824, it was 
understood that the author had spent from fifty toa 
hundred thousand pounds, thus acquired, upon his 
house and estate of Abbotsford. During the months 
which his official duties permitted him to spend in the 
country—that is, the whole of the more genial part of 
the year, from March till November, excepting the 
months of May and June—he kept state, like a wealthy 
country gentleman, at this delightful seat, where he 
was visited by many distinguished persons from Iing- 
land, and from the Continent. As he scarcely ever 
spent any other hours than those between seven and 
eleven, A.M., in composition, he was able to deyote 
the greater part of the morning to country exercise, 
and the superintendence of his planting and agricu)- 
tural operations, while the evenings were, in a great 
measure, devoted to his guests. Almost every day 
he used to ride a considerable distance—sometimes net 
less than twenty miles—on horseback. He also walked 
a great deal ; and, lame as he was, would sometimes 
tire the stoutest of his companions, 

Among the eminent persons to whom he had been 
recommended by his genius, and its productions, the 
late King George IV. was one, and not the least 
warm in his admiration. The poet of Marmion had 
been honoured with many interviews by his sovereign, 
when Prince of Wales and Prince Regent; and his 
Majesty was pleased, in March 1820, to create him a 
Baronet of the United Kingdom, being the firsttowhom 
he had extended that honour after his accession to the 
crown.* 


The tempta-— 


In 1822, when his Majesty visited Scotland, Sir- 


Walter found the duty imposed upon him, as in some 
measure the most prominent man in the country, of 
acting as a kind of Master of Ceremonies, as well as a 
sort of dragoman, or mediator, between the sovereign 
and his people. It was an occasion for the revival of 
all kinds of historical and family reminiscences ; and 
Sir Walter’s acquaintance with national antiquities, 
not less thanhis universally honoured character, caused 
him to be resorted to by innumerable individuals, and 
many public bodies, for information and advice. On 
the evening of the 14th of August, when his Majesty 
cast anchor in Leith Roads, Sir Walter went in a 
boat, commissioned by the LapiES or ScoTLAND, to 
welcome the King, and to present his Majesty with an 
elegant jewelled cross of St Andrew, to be worn on 
his breast as a national emblem. When the King was 
informed of Sir Walter’s approach, he exclaimed, 
“ What! Sir Walter Scott? The man in Scotland 
I most wish to see! Let him come up.” Sir Walter 


* A friend stated to him a report that he was to be made a 
Knight. ‘‘ Am 1?” was his characteristic response. ‘* More than 
Iknow. No, no. A é 

«J like not the grinning honour which Sir Valter hath.” 
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accordingly ascended the ship, and was presented to 
the king on the quarter-deck, where he met with.a 
“most gracious reception. After an appropriate speech, 
Sir Walter presented his gift, and then knelt and kissed 
the King’s hand. He had afterwards the honour of 
dining with his Majesty, being placed on his right 
hand. 

In the arrangements for his Majesty’s residence at 
Dalkeith, Sir Walter bore a conspicuous part ; and in 
the whole of these difficult and delicate transactions, 
although the novelty of the circumstances might well 
have occasioned mistakes, he performed his part with 
faultless address and propriety. The whole affair of 
the royal visit seemed to take its character from Sir 
Walter Scott; or, at least, it must be allowed that, 
but for the taste which his works had awakened for 
ancient national recollections, and the cast which his 
own interposition gave to almost every scene, the King’s 
visit would have had a very different external appear- 
ance, and one not nearly so well calculated to delight 
either the visitor or the visited. 

Immediately after this grand national jubilee, Sir 
Walter had the honour to be appointed one of the de- 
puty-lieutenants of the county of Roxburgh, in which 
his house of Abbotsford is situated. 


FAMILY. 

By his wife, Lady Scott, Sir Walter had four chil- 
dren—two sonsand two daughters. The elder daugh- 
ter, Sophia Charlotte, was married, April 28, 1820, 
to Mr J. G. Lockhart, advocate. The elder son 
Walter, who entered the army, was married to Miss 
Jobson, a young lady of fortune. The younger son 
Charles was attached to the Legation of the King of 
the Two Sicilies. We may here close Sir Walter’s 
family history, by mentioning that Lady Scott died 
May 15, 1826, and that his second daughter only sur- 
vived himself a few months, dying unmarried. 


: PECUNIARY MISFORTUNES. 

In 1825, Mr Constable having projected a cheap 
series of original and selected works, engaged Sir 
Walter to compose a life of Bonaparte. This work 
was in pregress, when, in January 1826, Messrs Con- 
stable and Company became bankrupt. For many 
years before, Sir Walter had been in the habit of draw- 
ing bills, at long dates, upon his publishers, as pay- 
ment of the copyrights of his works ; and as he 
oceasionally was obliged with their acceptances in re- 
ference to works not yet written, he was in some mea- 
sure compelled, bya sense of gratitude, to give his name 
to other obligations which were incurred by the house 
for the purpose of retiring the original engagements. 
Thus, although Sir Walter appeared to receive pay- 
ment for his literary labours in a very prompt man- 
ner, he was pledging away his name all the while for 
sums perhaps not much inferior in amount to those 
which he realised ; so that, in the long-run, he stood 
engaged to certain banks, in behalf of Messrs Con- 
Stable and Company, for, it is said, about 1L.60,000 ; 
in other words, a great portion of the earnings of his 
literary life. 

The blow was endured with a magnanimity worthy 
of the greatest writer of the age. On the very day after 
the calamity had been made known to him, a friend 
accosted him as he was issuing from his house, and 
presented the condolences proper to such a melancholy 
occasion. 

“Tt is very hard,” said he, “thus to lose all the 
labours of a lifetime, and be made a poor man at last, 
when I ought to have been otherwise. But if God 
grant me health and strength for a few years longer, 
I have no doubt that I shall redeem it all.” 

In conferring, accordingly, with those who had 
Claims upon him, he only requested time in order to 
satisfy them in full., At the same time, to make sure 
that his suddén and early death should not altogether 
baulk his design, he effected an insurance of L.22,000 
upon his life. A trust-deed was then executed, in 
which he was considered as a member of the printing 
firm of James Ballantyne and Company ; and it ap- 
neared that the whole debts, including what must have 
been contracted under the name of that firm, amounted 
to L.102,000. ‘The commercial world in general re- 
ceives great honour for the forbearance manifested 
on this occasion by a few of its members, who are even 
said to have proposed a scheme of settlement more ad- 
yantageous to their debtor than what his sense of ho- 
nour would admit of. 


MALAGROWTHER’S LETTERS. 

The commercial distresses of the country were at 
this period very great, and in the case of Scotland they 
were threatened to be much increased by the Parlia- 
mentary regulations then in progress, for reducing the 
monetary system to’an equality with that of England. 
There was perhaps abstract justice in the proposal of 
the government; but yet to have suddenly altered a 
system so interwoven with the commercial existence 
of the country as that of the small bank-notes, was 
generally felt by men of sense, without the least regard 
to national feeling, as calculated to produce something 
little short of total ruin. ‘There ean be little doubt, 
however, that the clamours of the people themselves 
would have had no effect in staying the hand of Par- 
liament, interpreted as they were sure to be into a 
selfish regard to personal interest, if his country’s Ge- 
nius, Sir Walter Scott, had not stepped forward, and 
undertaken to show the fallacy upon which men in 
power were proceeding. On the 22d February [1826], 
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he published a letter in the Weekly Journal newspaper, 
under the signature of Malachi Malagrowther, in which 
he delineated theabsurdity of the Parliamentary scheme 
in language so rich in argument, humour, and pathos, 
as to produce a most extraordinary sensation. [fis 
feelings on this occasion were roused to an unusual 
pitch, and perhaps his own recent calamity contributed 
to give them force and pungency. Two days after the 
letter had appeared, he was in the printing-house with 
his friend Mr Ballantyne, when the latter remarked 
that he had been more solicitous and careful about the 
proof of this little composition, than he had ever ob- 
served him to be respecting any of his productions. 
“ Yes,” said he, in a tone that electrified even this 
familiar friend, who had heard him speak before under 
all varieties of circumstances, “‘ my former works were 
for myself, but this—this ts for my country!” Two 
other letters in the same strain followed, and notwith- 
standing an answer to them, written by no less power- 
ful a pen than that of Mr J. W. Croker, they had the 
happy effect of procuring an exemption for Scotland 
from the contemplated enactments. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

He then sat down, at fifty-five years of age, to the 
task of redeeming a debt exceeding a hundred thou- 
sand pounds. Inthe first place, he sold his furniture 
and house in Edinburgh, and retreated into a humble 
lodging in a second-rate street.* During the vacations, 
when resident at Abbotsford, he almost entirely gave 
up seeing company; a resolution the more easily car- 
ried into effect, as Lady Scott was now dead. His 
expenses were thus much reduced; and yet, we are 
told, he never lived more agreeably in the days of his 
brightest splendour, than he now did in the company 
of his younger daughter alone, with a task before him 
which might have appalled many younger hearts. He 
was at this time labouring at his Life of Napoleon, 
which expanded under his hands to a bulk much be- 
yond what was originally contemplated. In the au- 
tumn of 1826, he paid a visit to Paris, in company 
with Miss Scott, in order to acquaint himself with 
several local and historical details necessary for his 
work. On this occasion he was received in the kindest 
manner by the reigning monarch, Charles X. “The 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte’? appeared in summer 
1827, in nine volumes 8vo, and produced to him, it 
is understood, the sum of L.12,000, being at a rate of 
about L.33 a-day for the time he had been engaged on 
it. This, with other earnings and accessary resources, 
enabled him to pay a large dividend to his creditors, 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE WAVERLEY SECRET. 

Till the failure of Messrs Constable and Company, 
the Waverley secret was kept inviolate, though en- 
trusted, as he has himself acknowledged, to a consider- 
able number of persons. The inquiries which took 
place into the affairs of the house, rendered it no longer 
possible to conceal the nature of its connection with 
Sir Walter Scott, ; and he now accordingly stood fully 
detected as the Author of Waverley, though he did 
not himself think proper to make any overt claim to 
the honour. It may be mentioned, that, at the time 
of the failure, Sir Walter was in possession of bills 
fo. .ne novel of Woodstock, of which but a small part 
had as yet been written. A demand was made by the 
creditors of Messrs Constable and Company upon the 
creditors of Sir Walter Scott, for the benefits of this 
work, when it should be made public. But the au- 
thor, not reckoning this either just or legal, was re- 
solved not to comply. The bills, he said, were a mere 
promise to pay; since, then, he had only promised to 
write, and they to pay, he would simply not write, and 
then the transaction would fall to the ground. On 
the claim being further pressed, he said, ‘“‘ The work 
is in my head, and there it shall remain.” The ques- 
tion, however, was eventually submitted to arbitration, 
and decided in favour of the creditors of the author, 
for whose benefit the work was soon after published. 

The fact of the authorship continued to waver be- 
tween secrecy and divulgement till the 23d of February 
1827, when Sir Walter presided at the first annual din- 
ner of the Edinburgh Theatrical Fund Association, in 
the Assemby Rooms. There, Lord Meadowbank,+ in 
proposing the health of the chairman, used language to 
the following effect : “‘ It was no longer possible, con- 
sistently with the respect to one’s auditors, to use upon 
this subject terms either of mystification, or of obscure 
or indirect allusion. The clouds have been dispelled 
—the darkness visible has been cleared away—and the 
Great Unknown—the Minstrel of our native land—the 
mighty Magician who has rolled back the current of 
time, and conjured up before our living senses the men 
and manners of days which have long passed away, 
stands revealed to the hearts and the eyes of his affec- 
tionateand admiring countrymen.” Sir Walter, though 
somewhat taken by surprise, immediately resolved to 
throw off a mantle, which, as he afterwards remarked 
to the writer of these notices, was getting somewhat 
tattered. ‘‘ He did not think,” he said, “that, in 
coming here to-day, he should have the task of ac- 
knowledging before three hundred gentlemen, a secret 
which, considering that it was communicated to more 
than twenty people, had been remarkably well kept. 
He was now before the bar of his country, and might 
be understood to be on trial before Lord Meadowbank 
as an offender; yet he was sure that every impartial 
jury would bring in a verdict of Not Proven. Hedid 


* St David Street, where David Hume had formerly lived. 
t A judge of the Scottish Courts of Session and Justiciary. 


not now think it necessary to enter into the reasons 
of his-long silence. Perhaps caprice had a great share 
in it. He had now to say, however, that the merits 
of these works, if they had any, and their faults, were 
entirely imputable to himself.” [Here the audience 
broke into an absolute shout of surprise and delight. ] 
“He was afraid to think on what hehad done. ‘ Look 
on’t again I dare not.’ He had thus far unbosomed 
himself, and he knew that it would be reported to the 
public. He meant, then, seriously to state, that when 
he said he was the author, he was the total and undi- 
vided author. With the exception of quotations, there 
was not a single word written that was not derived 
from himself, or suggested in the course of his reading. 
The wand was now broken, and the rod buried. His 
audience would allow him further to say, with Pros- 
pero, ‘ Your breath has filled my sails.’ ” 

He soon after followed up this confession with one 
more at large, in his Preface to the Chronicles of the 
Canongate. 


NEW EDITION OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

About the same time, the copyright of all his past 
novels was brought to the hammer, as part of the 
bankrupt stock of Messrs Constable and Company. 
It was bought by Mr Robert Cadell, of the late firm 
of Archibald Constable and Company, at 1.8400, for 
the purpose of republishing the whole of these delight- 
ful works in a cheap uniform series of volumes, illus- 
trated by notes and prefaces, and amended in many 
parts by the finishing touches of the author, Sir 
Walter or his creditors were to have half the profits 
and a gratuity of ahundred pounds upon each volume, 
in consideration of his literary aid. 5 F 

This was a most fortunate design. The new edition 
began to appear in June 1829; and such was its’ 
adaptation to the public convenience, and the ‘eager- 
ness of all ranks of people to contribute in a way con- 
venient to themselves, towards the reconstruction of 
the author’s fortunes, that the sale soon reached an 
average of twenty-three thousand copies. ‘To give 
the reader an idea of the magnitude of this concern— 
speaking commercially—it may be stated that, in the 
mere production of the work, not to speak of its sale, 
about a thousand persons, or nearly a hundredth part 
of the population of Edinburgh, were supported. ‘The 
author was now chiefly employed in preparing these 
narratives for the new impression ; but he nevertheless 
found time occasionally to produce original works. In 
November 1828, he published the first part of a ju- 
venile History of Scotland, under the title of “ Tales 
of a Grandfather,” being addressed to his grandchild 
John Hugh Lockhart, whom he typified under the 
appellation of Hugh Littlejohn, Esq. In 1829, ap- 
peared the second, and in 1830, the third and conclud- 
ing series of this charming book, which fairly fulfilled 
a half-sportive expression that had escaped him many 
years before, in the company of his children, “ that 
he would yet make the History of Scotland as familiar 
in the nurseries of England, as lullaby rhymes.” In 
1830, he also contributed a graver History of Scotland 
in two volumes, to the periodical work called “ Lard. 
ner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.” In the same year, ap- 
peared his Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft, 
as a volume of Mr Murray’s “ Family Library.” 

_ The profits of these various publications, but espe- 

cially his share of the profits of the new edition of his 
novels, enabled him, towards the end of the year 1830 
to pay a dividend of three shillings in the pound, 
which, but for the accumulation of interest, would have 
reduced his debts to nearly one-half. Of 154,000 
which had now been paid, all except six or seven thou- 
sand had been produced by his own literary labours. 
Besides this sum, Sir Walter had also paid up the pre- 
mium of the policy upon his life, which, as already 
mentioned, secured a post obit interest of L.22,000 to 
his creditors. 


RETIREMENT FROM OFFICE. 

About the same time—that is, in November 1830— 
Sir Walter retired from his office as a Principal Clerk 
of the Court of Session, retaining a large share of the 
salary appropriated to that oftice. It is much to the 
honour of the government of the day, that, without 
regard to the opposite principles of this illustrious 
public servant, they offered him a pension sufficient to 
make up the full amount of his usual salary—which 
however, he respectfully but firmly declined, : 

His health, from his sixteenth year, had been very 
good, except during the years 1818 and 1819, when 
he suffered severely under spasms in the stomach 
brought on by over-exertion and excitation. It may be 
mentioned, however, that this illness, though accom- 
panied by very acute pain, did not materially inter- 
rupt or retard his intellectual labours. He was only 
reduced to the necessity of employing an amanuensis 
to whom he dictated from his bed. The humorous 
character, Dugald Dalgetty, in the third series of the 
Tales of My Landlord, and the splendid scene of the 
siege of Torquilston in Ivanhoe, were created under 
these circumstances. Mr William Laidlaw, his ground- 
steward, who at one time performed the task of ama- 
nuensis, has described how he would sometimes be 
stopped in the midst of some of the most amusing or 
most elevated scenes, by an attack of pain—which, be- 
ing past, he would recommence in the same tone at the 
point where he had left off, and so on for day after da 
ull the novel was finished. 

It happened very unfortunately that the severe task 
which he imposed upon himself, for the purpose of 
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discharging his obligations, came at a period of life 
when he was least able to accomplish it. It will 
hardly be believed that, even when so far occupied with 
his official duties in town, he seldom permitted a day 
to pass over his head without writing as much aso fill 
a sheet of print, or sixteen pages; and this whether it 
was of a historical nature, with of course the duty of 
consulting documents, or of fictitious matter spun from 
the loom of his fancy. Although this labour was al- 
leviated in the country by considerable exercise, it 
nevertheless must have pressed severely upon the 
powers of aman verging upon sixty. The reader may 
judge how strong must have been that principle of 
integrity, which could command such a degree of exer- 
tion and self-denial, not so much to pay debts con- 
tracted by himself, as to discharge obligations in which 
he was involved by others. He can only be likened, 
indeed, to the generous elephant, which, being set to 
a task above its powers, performed it at the expense of 
life, and then fell dead at the feet of its master. 

His retirement from official duty might have been 
expected to relieve in some measure the pains of in- 
tense rnental application. It was now too late, how- 
ever, to redeem the health that had fled. During the 
succeeding winter, symptoms of gradual paralysis, a 
disease hereditary in his family, began to be manifested. 
His contracted liml) became gradually weaker and 
raore painful, and his tongue less readily obeyed the 
dictate of the will. 


REFORM QUESTION. 


Asa high monarchist in principle, and attached per- 
sonally to the royal family of France, Sir Walter con- 
templated the revolution of July 1830 with a different 
feeling from what was generally manifested upon the 
occasion by his countrymen. He feared that the new 
monarchy of Louis Philippe was only the commence- 
ment of a new series of ruinous changes, similar to 
those which followed therevolution of 1789. Sir Walter 
also beheld with alarm the impulse given by the popu- 
lar triumphs in France to innovatory principles in 
Britain, and could not conceal that he believed the 
Reform Bill, consequently introduced into the House of 
Commons, to be the first step towards the destruction 
of this mighty empire. In the eyes of the majority of 
readers, this interpretation of their favourite measure 
will perhaps be held as indicating great political blind- 
ness, or else an interest in the continuance of those 
abuses which the Reform Bill was designed to abolish. 
But political leanings are oftener a matter of tempera- 
ment than of reason, and to suppose that Conservative 
principles arise invariably either from an interest in a 
bad system, or a deliberate preference of the bad to 
the good, only argues blindness in those who maintain 
such doctrines. It is tobe hoped, though it might be 
conyenient in the fervour of the question to throw these 
imputations upon the Tories, as it was convenient for 
William III. in his manifesto to stigmatise the son of 
James II. as an impostor, the triumphant party will 
eventually allow that many well-meaning and even 
liberal thinkers opposed the measure only from a fear 
for the consequences of so sudden and so great a change. 
That Sir Walter Scott had no objections but of this 
sort, must be clear to every person who is in the least 
acquainted with his circumstances and personal cha- 
racter, 

In March 1831, the freeholders of Roxburghshire 
held a meeting at Jedburgh, in order to express their 
opinion of the Reform Bill, recently introduced by 
Lord John Russell. Sir Walter Scott, notwithstand- 
ing his declining health, felt it to be his duty to attend 
this meeting, in order to enter his protest against the 
contemplated measure. A gentleman who saw him on 
this occasion, describes his face as “ shrunken, ill-co- 
loured, and unhealthy, his voice hollow and tremu- 
lous, and his entire frame shaken, feeble, and diminished. 
But,” continued this informant, ‘f the leaven of Lion- 
heart was still strong within him. He sat in evident 
disquiet during the speeches of the ministerialists, till 
nearly the end of the meeting. He then rose with 
much of his wonted dignity, when addressing an as- 
sembly (for you know his manner then is eminent] 
noble and graceful), and told the meeting that he had 
come there that day with great reluctance, and at 
much personal inconvenience, as he had been for some 
time contending with severe indisposition. ‘ But, gen- 
tlemen,’ said he, clenching his iron fist, and giving it 
an energetic downward motion, ‘had I known that I 
should shed my blood on these boards, I would have 
spent my last breath in opposing this measure.’ He 
proceeded further to argue the inexpediency of follow- 
ing Fyench political fashions, and ended by saying, 
‘I must take leave of you, gentlemen; and I shall 
do it in the well-known adage of the gladiator to the 
iSmperor—Monrirurus vos satutTatr.’* Inthecourse 
of this speech he was hissed by a few individuals who 
were present only as auditors—of which he took no 
notice; but in replying to the gentleman who rose 
next, when the sound was repeated, he turned quick 
upon those who were expressing their disapprobation, 
and said that he cared no more for their hissing than 
for the braying of the beasts of the field.’’ His feel- 
ings, nevertheless, are known to have been so much 
hurt by this great reverse—for to him it might be so 


* The full effect of this very touching expression can only be 

obtained by general readers through the medium of a note. In 

. the bloody games of ancient Rome, those swordsmen or gladiators 

who intended to combat till there were no longer any survivors 

on at least one side, were accustomed to pass first in review before 

- the emperor, and, in anticipation of their probable death, said, 
Morituri te salutant, ‘* Ve dying men now bid you farewell.” 


considered—that, on his way home, he was observed 
to be in tears. There can be no doubt that the Jed- 
burgh meeting, and the continued excitement upon 
the Reform question, did much to sadden the last days 
of ‘this illustrious man, and perhaps also to accelerate 
his decline. 


LAST ILLNESS, 


During the summer of 1831, the symptoms of his 
disorder became gradually more violent ; and to add to 
the distress of those around him, his temper, formerly 
so benevolent and so imperturbable, became peevish 
and testy, insomuch that his most familiar relations 
could hardly venture, on some occasions, to address 
him.. At this period, in writing to a friend, he thus 
expressed himself :—‘‘ Although it is said in the news- 
papers, I am actually far from well, and-instead of 
exercising on a brother novelist, Chateaubriand, my 
influence to decide him to raise an insurrection in 
France, which is the very probable employment allot- 
ted to me by some of the papers, J am keeping my 
head as cool as I can, and speaking with some difficulty. 

“JT have owed you a letter longer than I intended, 
but write with pain, and in general use the hand of a 
friend, I sign with my initials, as enough to express 
the poor half of me that is left. But I am still much 
yours, W. 8S.” 

Since the early part of the year, he had ina great 
measure-abandoned the pen for the purposes of author- 
ship. This, however, he did with some difficulty, and 
it is to be feared that he resumed it more frequently 
than he ought to have done. ‘‘ Dr Abercromby,” 
says he, in a letter dated March 7, ‘‘ threatens me 
with death if I write so much ; and die, I suppose, I 
must, if I give it up suddenly. I must assist Lock- 
hart a little, for you are aware of our connection, and 
he has always showed me the duties of a son; but, 
except that, and my own necessary work at the edition 
of the Waverley Novels, as they call them, I can 
hardly pretend to put pen to paper; for, after all, this 
same dying is a ceremony one would put off as long 
as they could.” 


VISIT TO THE CONTINENT. 

In the autumn, his physicians recommended a re- 
sidence in Italy, as a means of delaying the approaches 
of his illness. To this scheme he felt the strongest 
repugnance, as he feared he should die on a foreign 
soil, far from the mountain-land which was so en- 
deared to himself, and which he had done so much to 
endear to others; but by the intervention of some 
friends, whose advice he had been accustomed to re- 
spect from his earliest years, he was prevailed upon 
to comply. By the kind offices of Captain Basil Hall, 
liberty was obtained for him to sail in his Majesty’s 
ship the Barham, which was then fitting out for Malta. 

The illustrious invalid, on quitting the country, 
appended the following touching note to his Fourth 
Series of the Tales of My Landlord—the last words 
he was destined ever to address to his countrymen :— 

“ The gentle reader is acquainted that these are, in 
all probability, the Jast tales which it will be the lot 
of the author to submit to the public. He is now on 
the eve of visiting foreign parts; a ship of war is 
commissioned by its royal master to carry the Author 
of Waverley to climates in which he may readily ob- 
tain’ such a restoration of health as may serve him to 
spin his thread to an end in his own country. Had 
he continued to prosecute his usual literary labours, 
it seems indeed probable that, at the term of years he 
has already attained, the bowl, to use the pathetic 
language of Scripture, would have been broken at the 
fountain ; and little can one, who has enjoyed on the 
whole. an uncommon share of the most inestimable of 
worldly blessings, be entitled to complain, that life, 
advancing to its period, should be attended with its 
usual proportion of shadows and storms. They have 
affected him, at least, in no more painful manner 
than is inseparable from the discharge of this part of 
the debt of humanity. Of those whose relations to 
him in the ranks of life might have insured their 
sympathy under indisposition, many are now nomore ; 
and those who may yet followin his wake, are entitled 
to expect, in bearing inevitable evils, an example of 
firmness and patience, more especially on the part of 
one who has enjoyed no small good fortune during 
the course of his pilgrimage. 

The public have claims on his gratitude, for which 
the Author of Waverley has no adequate means of ex- 
pression; but he may be permitted to hope that the 
powers of his mind, such as they are, may not have a 
different date from his body; and that he may again 
meet his patronising friends, if not exactly in his old 
fashion. of literature, at least in some branch which 
may not call forth the remark, that 

Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage.” 

He set sail in the Barham from Portsmouth on the 
27th of October, and, after a pleasant voyage, during 
which his health seemed considerably improved, he ar- 
rived at Malta. From'this place, after a short residence, 
he proceeded to Naples, where he landed on the 27th 
of December. 

In April he proceeded to Rome, which he entered on 
the 21st, and here also he was received with every 
mark of attention and respect. He inspected the re- 
mains of Roman grandeur with great interest, and 
paid'a visit to Tivoli, Albani, and Frescati. If any 
thing could have been effectual in re-illuming that 
lamp which was now beginning to pale its mighty 
lustres, it might have been expected that ‘his would 


have been the ground on which the miracle was to take 
place. But he was himself conscious, even amidst the 

flatteries of his friends, that all hopes of this kind were 

atanend. Feeling that his strength was rapidly de- 

caying, he determined upon returning with all possible’ 
speed to his native country, in order that his bones 

might not he laid (to use the language of his own fa- 

vourite minstrelsy) “‘ far from the Tweed.” His 

journey was performed too rapidly for his strength. 

For six days he travelled seventeen hours a-day. 

The consequence was, that in passing down the Rhine 
he experienced a severe attack of his malady, which 
produced complete insensibility, and would have pro- 
bably carried him off, but for the presence of mind 
of his servant, who bled him profusely, On his ar- 
rival in London, he was conveyed to the St James’s 
Hotel, Jermyn Street, and immediately attended by 
Sir Henry Halford and Dr Holland, as well as by his 
son-in-law and daughter. All help was now, how- 
ever, useless. The disease had reached nearly its most 
virulent stage, producing a total insensibility to the 
presence of even his most beloved relatives— 

- — omni 

Membrorum damno major, dementia, que nec 
Nomina servorum, nec vultum agnoscit amici. 

It is painful to think, that the unhappy condition to 
which he was now reduced had long been contemplated 
by him, as what would in all human probability be his 
ultimate fate. He recollected the circumstances pre- 
ceding the death of his father,* and the premonitory 
symptoms were in himself the same, Under the feel- 
ings which this reflection inspired, he penned, in 1827, 
a description of the last days of his parent, whieh he 
inserted, with some disguising circumstances, into his 
novel called ‘‘ Chronicles of the Canongate.” ° 

“ The easy chair fitted with cushions, the extended 
limbs swathed in flannel, the wide wrapping-gown and 
nightcap, showed illness ; but the dimmed eye, once so 
replete with living fire—the blabber lip, whose dila- 
tion and compression used to give such character to 
his animated countenance—the stammering tongue, 
that once poured forth such floods of masculine elo- 
quence, and had often swayed the opinion of the sages 
whom he addressed—all these sad symptoms evinced 
that my friend was in the melancholy condition ef 
those in whom the principle of animal. life has unfor- 
tunately survived that of mental intelligence, - He 
gazed a moment at me, but then seemed insensible of 
my presence, and went on—he, once the most ceur- 
teous and well-bred—to babble unintelligible but vio- 
lent reproaches against his niece and servant, because 
he himself had dropped a teacup in attempting to 
place it on a table at his elbow. . His eye caught a 
momentary fire from his irritation; but he struggled 
in vain for words to express himself adequately, as, 
looking from his servant to his niece, and then to the 
table, he laboured to explain that they had placed it 
(though it touched his chair) at too great a distance 
from him.” . 

After perusing this picture, the reader will be ready 
to catch up the language used by the physician of this 
fictitious patient, and turn it into a reference to the 
illustrious author himself. . 

“T have heard our poor friend, in one of the most 
eloquent of his pleadings, give a description of this 
very disease, which he compared to the tortures in- 
flicted by Mezentius, when he chained the dead to the 
living. The soul, he said, is imprisoned in its dun- 
geon of flesh, and, though retaming its natural and 
unalienable properties, can no more exert itself than 
the captive inclosed within a prison-house can act as 
a free-agent. Alus! to see uIM, who could so well de- 
scribe what this malady was in others, asprey himself 
to tts infirmities !” 

After residing for some weeks in London, in the 
receipt of every attention which filial piety and medi- 
cal skill could bestow, the expiring poet desired that, 
if possible, he might be removed to his native land—to 
hisown home. It was resolved to gratify him in his dy- 
ing wish, even at the hazard of accelerating his dissolu- 
tion by the voyage. On the 7th July, he was taken ina 
carriage to Blackwall, accompanied by his two dangh- 
ters and Mr Lockhart, and, by the help of a crane, 
brought on board the James Watt steam-packet, 
which was to conduct him to Leith. The circum- 
stances of the embarkation were striking, The sailors, 
while working the machinery which swung the car- 
riage from the shore to the deck, abstained from the 
wonted ‘‘ yee hoe.”’ All looked on in pitying and re-> 
verential silence. The scene was thus described, it is ~ 


supposed, by. Mr Lockhart— Br ag = 
What car is that the cautious sailors seek 
So silently to hoist upon the deck ? % 
What feeble form therein extended laid, _ 
By every eye so curiously surveyed? , 
Pressed by a throng, all eager, yet not rude, 
Anxious to scan, but fearing to intrude? = 
Well may they pause and gaze intently—Here ~ 
No vulgar cause excites the unbidden tear; ~ 
A scene like this may well draw sorrow forth? 
Behold the mighty minstrel of the north! 
Those palsied limbs which now so faintly move, — 
Sang Marmion’s valour and De Wilton’s love, 
Sounded Clan Alpine’s gathering-cry to arms, _ 
And sweetly whispered gentle Ellen’s charms. _ 
That fading eye which death has nearly sealed,~ 
What brilliant visions hath it once beheld! 
The court—the camp—the cottage, and the bower, 
“Alike were pervious to its searching power, 
As all enraptured it read nature o’ér, © 
From Scotland's crags to Syria’s burning shore. 


. 


* Mr Walter Scott, W.S., lived to an age more advanced than 
his son. He died -‘pril 11, 1799, aged 70. ; ; 
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Whilst by the bard I now admiring stand, 
And sadly mark that scarcely moving hand, 
The creatures of his skill appear to me, 
Glittering in every bright variety ; 
The fiery chieftain, his devoted clan, 
The gallant Graham—the sterner Pyritan— 
The virtuous Jeanie—Effie, prey to grief— 
The Gipsy Sybil, wise beyond belicf— 
The princely Richard of the Lion heart, 
The rival Soldan, great in évery art— 
The haughty Templar, and the Prior vain— 
The Norman noble, and the Saxon Thane— 
The bold freebooters of the olden time, 
And Judah’s maiden, simple, yet sublime ; 
All these, and more, how rapidly flit by, 
Reflected in the glass of memory ! 
Ne’er shall the poet number them again— 
The wizard sinks, although his spells remain ; 
To soothe his woe, how little thoy ayail, 
Less than to Roderick the old harper’s tale ! 
Yet, though exhausted, will he cross the sea, 

- Still, Caledonia, still he turns to thee, 
Drags his faint footsteps from a foreign strand, 
And, dying, seeks his own, his native land; 
Sighs for those scenes his pencil first made known, 
And then, content, will draw his parting groan. 
What though we weep to think upon his tomb, 
None ever sure enjoyed so bright a doom ! 
Oh! what a glorious course ’twas his to run, 
Delighting nations, yet offending none! 
Ne’er touched by envy—ready to command— 
His only rival proud to be his friend. 
Rising above the flattery of fame, . 
Though either world with plaudits speak-his name ; 
With satire’s venom ever unembued, 
So simply great, so eminently good, 
Childhood was charmed, and sober age approved, 
Admired by all, by all admiring, loved. 


Arriving at Newhaven on the evening of the 9th, 
he was conveyed, with all possible care, to a hotel in 
his native city. After spending two nights and a day 
in Edinburgh, he was removed, on the morning of the 
11th, to Abbotsford. 


DEATH AND FUNERAL. 


That intense love of home and of country which 
had urged his return from the Continent, here seemed 
to dispel for a moment the clouds of the mental atmo- 
sphere. In descending the vale of Gala, at the bottom 
of which the view of Abbotsford first opens, it was 
found difficult to keep him quiet in his carriage, so 
anxious was he to rear himself up, in order to catch 
an early glimpse of the beloved scene. On arriving at 
his house, he hardly recognised any body or any thing. 
He looked vacantly on all the objects that met his 
gaze, except the well-remembered visage of his friend 
Laidlaw, whose hand he affectionately pressed, mur- 
muring, “that now he knew he was at Abbotsford.” 
He was here attended by most of the members of his 
family, including Mr Lockhart, while the general su- 
perintendence of his deathbed (now too certainly 
such) was committed to a local surgeon, For two 
months he lingered in a state of almost total insensi- 
bility and mental deprivation, sometimes raving fran- 
tically, but in general quite low and subdued. On 
one occasion he slept the uncommonly long period of 
twenty-seven hours; and it was hoped that, on awa- 
kening, there might be some change for the better. 
But in this hope his anxious friends were disappointed. 
He was now arrived at that melancholy state, when 
the friends ef the patient can form no more affectionate 
wish than that Death may step .in to claim his own. 
Yet day after day did the remnants of a robust consti- 
tution continue to hold out against the gloomy foe of 
life; until, notwithstanding every effort to the con- 
trary, mortification commenced at several parts of the 
body. This was about twelve days before his demise, 

which at length took place on the 21st of September, 
at half-past one o’clock in the afternoon; the prin- 
ciples of life haying been by that time so thoroughly 
worn out, that nothing remained by which pain could 
be either experienced or expressed. 

The remains of this illustrious person were imme- 
diately consigned to a leaden coffin, which had been 
prepared as soon as the symptoms of mortification ap- 
peared. On Wednesday the 26th, he was interred in 
a place of sepulture belonging to his family,* amidst 
theruins of the ancient Abbey of Dryburgh.+ 


* It originally belonged to the Halyburtons of Merton, an an- 
cient and respectable baronial family, of which Sir Walter’s 
paternal grandmother was a member. It is composed simply of 
the area comprehended by four pillars, in one of the aisles of the 
ruined building. On aside-wall is the following inscription :— 
Sub hoe tumulo jacet Joannes Haliburtonus, Barro de Mertoun, 
vir religione et virtute clarus, qui obiit 17 die Augusti 1640 ;” be- 
low which there is a coat-of-arms. On the back wall, the latter 
history of the spot is expressed on a small tablet, as follows :— 
«« Hune locum sepulture D. Seneschallus, Buchaniz comes, 
Gualtero, Thome, et Roberto Scott, nepotibus Haliburtoni, con- 
cessit, 1791." That,is to say, the Earl of Buchan (lately proprie- 
tor of the ruins and adjacent ground) granted this place of sepul- 
ture, in 1791, to Walter, Thomas, and Robert Scott, descendants 
of the Laird of Halyburton. The persons indicated were the fa- 
ther and uncles of Sir Walter Scott ; but though all are dead, no 
other member of the family lies there, besides his uncle Robert 
and his deceased lady. 

+ The following account of the funeral was written by an eye- 
witness on the sueceeding day. . 

The conipany invited by Major Sir Waiter Seott to take part 
in the ceremony, consisted chiefly of the neighbouring gentry and 
others acquainted with the deceased, besides a few of his more 
intimate associates from Edinburgh. Besides these, a few gentle- 
men had come unbidden from various distances. After a refection 
in the style usually observed on such occasions, the funeral train 
set forward to Dryburgh. The procession consisted of about sixty 
vehicles of different kinds, and a few horsemen. It was melan- 
choly at the very first to see the deceased carried out of a house 
which bore so many marks of his'taste, and of which every point, 
and almost every article of furniture, was so identified with him- 
self. But ft was doubly touching to see him carried insensible 
and inurned through the beautiful scenery, which he has in dif- 
ferent ways baat te 0 9 its most majestic to its minutest fea- 


Hi 


AFFAIRS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT AT HIS DECEASE, 


At the time of his decease, the remaining claims of 
his creditors amounted to about L.53,000. The divi- 
dends heretofore paid amounted to eleyen shillings 
and eightpence per pound, leaving, exclusive of inte. 
rest, less than nine shillings still due. To meet this 
residue of debt, there was L.22,000, which had been 
insured upon his life, and was now realised, besides 
considerable sums which had arisen from the profits of 
his works. On the 29th of October, at a meeting of 
the creditors, the family of the deceased were enabled 
to come forward with an offer of 1.53,000, or nine 
shillings in the pound, as a complete payment for all, 
forming, with what had formerly been paid, a sum 
equal to the whole ranking against Sir Walter in 1826. 
The proposal was accepted by the meeting without a 
dissentient voice; and, in addition to other resclu- 
tions, the following was carried with the like unani- 
mity :— 

“ The meeting think it a tribute justly due to the 
memory ef Sir Walter Scott, to express, in the strong- 
est manner, their deep sense of his most honourable 
conduct, and of the unparalleled benefits which they 
have derived from the extraordinary exertion of his 
unrivalled talents, under misfortunes and difficulties 
which would have paralysed the exertions of any one 
else, but in him only further proved the greatness of 
mind which enabled him to rise superior to them,” 


“Jn communicating this intelligence,” said the 
newspaper which gave it to the world, “‘we cannot help 
expressing our gratification, in which we are sure that 
all will heartily sympathise, that this matter has been 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion, The conduct of 
Sir Walter Scott, under the heavy and unexpected 
trials to which he was exposed, is above all praise, 
and has been, indeed, a subject of universal admira- 
tion, ‘The honourable feelings by which he was ac- 
tuated in his incessant efforts to pay his debts, could 
not fail to be duly appreciated by his creditors; and 
their ready acceptance of the present offer, as a final 
settlement, is a further proof of their favourable dis- 
position towards him, who, from his exalted genius, 
as well as his sterling moral worth, has left behind 


tures, a matter of interest unto all time. There lay the grey and 
august ruin,* whose broken arches he has rebuilt in fancy, and 
whose deserted aisles he has repeopled with all their former te- 
nants—as lovely in its decay as ever; while he who had given it 
all its charm, was passing by, unconscious of its existence, and 
neyer more to behold it. At every successive turn of the way, 
appeared some object which he had either loved because it was 
the subject of former song, or rendered delightful by his own— 
from the Eildon Hills, renowned in the legendary history of 
Michael Scott—to 
*‘ Drygrange, with the milk-white yowes, 
*Twixt Tweed and Leader standing ;”+ 


to Cowdenknows, where once spear and helm 
*« Glanced gaily through the broom ;’£ 


and so on to the heights above Gladswood, where Smailholm 
Castle appeared in sight—the scene of his childhood being thus 
brought, after all the transactions of a mighty and glorious life, 
into the same prospect with his graye. During the time of the 
funeral, all business was suspended at the burgh of Selkirk, and 
the villages of Darnick and Melrose; and in the former of these 
hamlets several of the signs of the traders were covered with 
black cloth, while a flag of crape was mounted on the old fortalice 
which rears itself in the midst of the inferior buildings. At every 
side avenue and opening, stood a group of villagers at gaze—few 
of them bearing the external signs of mourning, but all apparently 
impressed with a proper sense of the occasion. The village ma- 
trons and children, clustered in windows or in lanes, displayed a 
mingled feeling of sorrow for the loss, and curiosity and wonder 
for the show. The husbandmen suspended their labour, and leant 
pensively over the enclosures. Old infirm people sat out of doors, 
where some of them, perhaps, were little accustomed to sit, sur- 
veying the passing cavalcade. Those forming the procession, so 
far as they could abstract themselves from the feeling of the oc- 
casion, were impressed with the extraordinary appearance which 
it bore, as it dragged its enormous length through the long reaches 
of the road—the hearse sometimes appearing on a far height, while 
the rear vehicles were stealing their way through a profound 
valley or chasm. The sky was appropriately hung, during the 
whole time of the ceremony, with a thick mass of cloud, which 
canopied the vale from one end to the other like a pall. 

Towards nightfall the procession arrived within the umbrageous 
precincts of Dryburgh :§ and the coffin, being taken from the 
hearse, was borne along in slow and solemn wise through the 
shady walks, the mourners following, to the amount of about 
three hundred. Before leaving Abbotsford, homage had bzen 
done to the religious customs of the country by the pronunciation 
of a prayer by Dr Baird; the funeral service of the Episcopal 
Church (to which the deceased belonged) was now read in the 
usual manner by the Rey. John Williams, || whose distinction in 
literature and in scholarship eminently entitled him to this ho- 
nour. The scene was at this time worthy of the occasion. Ina 
small green space, surrounded by the broken but picturesque 
ruins of a Gothic Abbey, and overshadowed by wild foliage, just 
tinged with the melancholy hues of autumn, with mouldering 
statuary, and broken monuments meeting the eye wherever it 
attempted to pierce, stood the uncovered group of mourners, 
amongst whom could be detected but one feeling—a conscious- 
ness that the greatest man their country ever produced was here 
receiving from them the last attentions that mancan pay to his 
brother man—which, however, in this case, reflected honour, 
not from the living to the dead, but (and tosuch a degree !) from 
the dead to the living. In this scene, where the efforts of man 
seemed struck with desolation, and those of nature crowned with 
beauty and triumph, the voice of prayer sounded with peculiar 
effect ; for itis rare that the words of Hdly Writ are pronounced 
in such a scene; and it must be confessed that they can seldom 
be pronounced over such a ‘‘ departed brother.”’ Yhe grave was 
worthy of a poet—was worthy of Scott:—And so there he lies, 
amidst his own loved scenes, awaiting throughout the duration of 
time the visits of yearly thousands, after which the awakening 
of eternity, when alone can he be reduced to a level with other 
men. 


* Melrose Abbey. + Old Song. 
= Ballad of Thomas the Rhymer, in the Border Minstrelsy. 
§ Dryburgh Abbey was founded in 1150 by David L., for monks 
of the kind called Pramonstrates.—Hailes’s Annals, i. 
| Of Baliol College, Oxford—Rector of the Edinburgh Academy, 
and since become Archdeacon of St David's. 


him a name—‘ Above all Greek, above all Roman 
fame.’ ”’ : 

A will executed by the deceased, February 4, 1831, 
directed his executors (his two sons and Mr Lock- 
hart) to sell his moveable property at Abbotsford 
(given back m 1830 by his creditors, as a present) to 
his eldest son, at L.5600, of which sum, L.2000 to be 
given to Mr Charles Scott, as much to Miss Anne 
Scott, and the remaining thousand to Mrs Leckhart, 
in order to make up her portion (with a like sum given 
at her marriage) to the same amount as the rest of the 
junior branches of his family. He then directed that 
the future profits of the work entitled ‘‘ Tales of a 
Grandfather,” and certain articles inserted in the An- 
nuals, all of which were written for his own immediate 
comfort and subsistence, be applied to discharge his 
debts incurred since the execution of the trust; the 
surplus, if any, to go to the trust. He next enume- 
rated the means which he principally depended on for 
the payment of all his other debts. First, the new 
edition of his novels, or rather his share in the profits 
of that edition: then the similar edition, which was 
contemplated, of his poems. In the event of these be- 
ing sufticient to discharge the debts under the trust, 
the further profits to go towards the redemption cf an 
heritable bond of L.10,000, contracted upon the estate 
of Abbotsford for the support of Archibald Constable 
and Company ; the still further profits, if any, to be 
divided among his family. ‘‘And if it be thought 
necessary,”’ the document thus proceeds, “that any 
biographical sketch of the author himself be drawn up, 
to be attached to the said collection, I do request and 
entreat my affectionate son-in-law, the said John Gib- 
son Lockhart, who has, during all his connection with 
me, shown me the duty and kindness of a son, to draw 
up such sketch, using in that matter such letters, cor- 
respondence, and diaries, as shall be fouttd in my re-~ 
positories; and I also request the said John Gibson 
Lockhart to carry on and conclude the publication of 
my poetical works as above mentioned, if I shall leave 
them incomplete, for behoof of the said trust, and 
also, for the same purpose, to correct and cut down 
the Life cf Bonaparte to a less size, which may be 
done with a prospect of considerable advantage, or to 
suggest some competent person todo so; and in gene- 
ral I name the said John Gibson Lockhart my lite- 
rary executor, assigning my son the said Charles 
Scott as his assistant, to spare his time as much as 
possible ;” a recompence, he adds, being rendered to 
them, either by the trust, or by the assignees under 
this deed, 

In the will, allusion is made toa bond upon the estate 
of Abbotsford to the amount of L.10,000. This bur- 
den, though the estate is worth at least five times as 
much, still operated to prevent Major Sir Walter Scott 
from being in a condition to take up his residence in 
his father’s house. With a view to preserve, in its 
original state, a mansion so interesting to the present 
and all future generations, an association of gentlemen 
in London commenced a subscription, which was ex- 
tended to all other districts cf the country. In June 
1836, the sum thus realised amounted to between 
seven and eight thousand pounds, which it was 
proposed to bestow, upon the existing proprietor of 
Abbotsford, to aid him in redeeming the estate from 
the bond, on an understanding that the house and ail 
contained in it should for ever remain in the condition 
in which they had been left by the deceased. 

It only remains to be added, in this place, that im- 
mediately after the death cf the illustrious novelist, 
the king bestowed a pension of L200 upon his un- 
married daughter, who, however, worn out by attend- 
ance upon her father’s deathbed, did not live inany 
months to enjoy the royal beneficence. ; 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 


In stature, Sir Walter Scott was upwards of six feet, 
bulky in the upper part of the body, but never inclin- 
ing in the least to what is called corpulency. His 
right limb was shrunk from an early period of boy- 
hood, and required to be supported by a staff, which 
he carried close to the toes, the heel turning a little 
inwards. The other limb was perfectly sound, but 
the foot was too long to bring it within the deserip- 
tion of handsome. ‘Ihe chest, arms, and shoulders, 
were those of a strong man; but the frame, in its 
general movements, must have been much enfeebled by 
his lameness, which was such as to give an ungainly, 
though not inactive appearance, to the figure. The 
most remarkable part of Sir Walter’s person was his 
head, which was so very tall and cylindrical as to be 
quite unique. ‘The measurement of the part below 
the eyes was fully an inch and a half less than that 
above. -In early life, the hair was of a sandy pale 
colour; but it was changed by his illness in 1819 to 
a light grey, and latterly had become rather thin. 
The eyebrows, of the same hue, were so shaggy and 
prominent, that, when he was reading or writing at 
a table, they completely shrouded the eyes beneath. 
The eyes were grey, and somewhat small, surrounded 
by humorous diverging lines, and possessing the ex- 
traordinary property of shutting as much from below 
as from above, when their possessor was excited by a 
ludicrous idea. The nose was the least elegant fea- 
ture, t).ongh its effictin a front view was by no means 
unpleasmg. ‘The cheeks were firm and close, and 
the chin small and undistinguished. The mouth was 
straight in its general shape, and the lips rather thin, 
Between the nose and mouth was a considerable space, 
intersected by a hollow, which gave an air of firmness 
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LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


to the visage. When walking alone, Sir Walter ge- 
nerally kept his eyes bent upon the ground, and had 
a somewhat abstracted and even repulsive aspect. 
But when animated by conversation, his countenance 
became full of pleasant expression. He may be said 
to have had three principal kinds of aspects: First, 
when totally unexcited, the face was heavy, with 
sometimes an appearance of vacancy, arising from a 
habit of drawing the under-lip far into his mouth, as 
if to facilitate breathing. Second, when stirred with 
some lively thought, the face broke into an agreeable 
smile, and the eyes twinkled with a peculiarly droll 
expression, the result of that elevation of the lower 
eyelids which has been just noticed. In no portrait 
is this aspect caught so happily as in that painted near 
the close of his life by Mr Watson Gordon (and of 
which a remarkably good engraving, by Horsburgh 
of Edinburgh, is prefixed to the revised edition of his 
novels), no other painter, apparently, having detected 
the extraordinary muscular movement which occasions 
the expression. The third aspect of Sir Walter. Scott 
was one of a solemn kind, always assumed when he 
talked of any thing which he respected, or for which 
his good sense informed him that a solemn expression 
was appropriate. For example, if he had occasion to 
recite but a single verse of romantic ballad poetry, or if 
he were informed of any unfortunate occurrence in the 
least degree concerning the individual addressing him, 
his visage altered in a moment to an expression of deep 
veneration, or of grave sympathy. ‘This aspect has 
been caught very happily in a bust by Joseph, now 
in, the possession of Mr Bara Callander, of Preston- 
hall. ‘The general tone of his'‘mind being decidedly 
cheerful, the humorous aspect was that in which he 
most frequently appeared. It remains only to be 
mentioned, in an account of his personal peculiarities, 
that his voice was slightly affected by the indistinct- 
ness which is so general in the county of Northum- 
berland in pronouncing the letter r, and that this was 
more observable when he spoke in a solemn manner, 
than on other occasions. 


CHARACTER, 

The leading feature of the character of Scott was 
anadmiring and revering affection for the ancient and 
great—the sentiment of veneration, as we believe it is 
called in the ianguage of a new philosophy. This gave 
a direction and a tone not only to his literary efforts, 
but to the whole strain of his existence. He delighted 
in whatever was removed by time or situation into a 
distance at which he could exercise this predominating 
sentiment upon it; though, from circumstances, it 
was chiefly in regard to medieval European history 
and manners, and particularly those of his own coun- 
try,-that the faculty manifested activity. Whatever 
recalled the days and usages of feudality, whether 
in the shape of architectural remains, the descendants 
of storied families, or the remnants of tale, and song, 
and history, which told of chivalrous deeds and semi- 
barbarous practices, awoke in his mind this sympa- 
thising feeling, and could not become to him the 
subject of either speech or writing without acquiring 

the hues of poetry. If we search in his writings, 
metrical and otherwise, for the charm which has ren- 
dered them the favourite reading of Europe, we shall 
find that it is divided between his power of pleasing 
the corresponding feeling in ourselves, and the gene- 
ral truth of his fictitious characters to nature. It was 

' this master sentiment that animated him in his poli- 
tical prepossessions, in the respect he was thought to 
pay in an undue degree to the titled great, and in the 
task of acquiring sufficient property to establish his 
own posterity in the ranks of the gentry. It was 
thus the main source of nearly all for which he was 
admired, and all for which he was blamed. 

He was endowed, in a scarcely inferior degree, with 
all the rest of the moral sentiments, His benevolence 
exemplified itself in a kind address to all around him, 
and in numberless acts of beneficence and useful in- 
tervention in favour of those who claimed or seemed 
to be needful of his generosity. The ties of kindred 
and of country exercised a powerful effect upon his 
mind: in this respect he was a thorough Scotchman, 
No moral stain of any kind is known to have marked 
his life at any of its stages. His integrity, his general 
prudence, and skill in the ways of the world, were 
as remarkable as his poetical genius. With all his 
anxiety to found an aristocratic name, he had no per- 
sonal pride. He was much more disposed to pay 
than to exact homage. He possessed an immense fund 
of humorous anecdote, which he had gathered in the 
course of his life in all spheres of society, and which 
he applied with the greatest felicity in private con- 
versation, as well as in his more familiar writings. 
This, and the extraordinary modesty and simplicity 
which marked his whole bearing, tend to prove the 
absence of all sense of personal importance from his 
character. If he possessed any inferior sentiment of 
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our nature in a considerable degree, it was that which 
the phrenologists term secretiveness. His exquisite 
sense of personal decorum in the various circumstances 
of life, his protracted concealment of the Waverley 
secret, and perhaps no small part of his powers in 
fiction, took their rise in this portion of his constitu- 
tion. _But, though largely bestowed upon him, it 
had no offensive manifestations. 


HIS WRITINGS CRITICISED, 

Of the character of his metrical works, some slight 
notices have been introduced in the course of this 
brief memoir. With respect to his prose fictions, we 
beg leave to adopt the following scraps of criticism 
from an able article on the subject in the Edinburgh 
Review. 

“ One of the points of view in which the Author of 
Waverley is first presented to us, is, as adelineator of 
human character. When we regard him in this light, 
we are struck at once by the fertility of his inven- 
tion, and the force, novelty, and fidelity of his pictures. 
He brings to our minds, not abstract beings, but 
breathing, acting, speaking individuals. Then what 
variety! What originality ! What numbers! What 
a gallery has he set before us! No writer but Shak- 
speare ever equalled him in this respect. Others may 
have equalled, perhaps surpassed him, in the elaborate 
finishing of some single portrait (witness the immortal 
Knight and Squire of Cervantes, Fielding’s Adams, 
and Goldsmith’s Vicar), or may have displayed, with 
greater skill, the morbid anatomy of human feeling— 
and our slighter foibles and finer sensibilities have 
been more exquisitely touched by female hands—but 
none save Shakspeare has ever contributed so largely, 
so valuably, to our collection of characters ; of pictures 
so surprisingly original, yet, once seen, admitted im-+ 
mediately to be conformable to nature. Nay, even 
his anomalous beings are felt to be generally reconcil- 
able with our code of probabilities ; and, as has been 
said of the supernatural creations of Shakspeare, we 
are impressed with the belief, that if such beings did 
exist, they would be as he has represented them. 

The descriptions of persons by the Author of Wa- 
verley are distinguished chiefly by their picturesque- 


ness. We always seem to behold the individual 
described. Dress, manner, features, and bearing, are 


so vividly set before us, that the mental illusion is 
rendered as complete as words can make it. But if 
we feel thus familiar with the personage introduced, 
it is rather because the mind’s eye has received his 
image, than because we are endowed with a know- 
ledge of his character. It is the outward, not the in- 
ward man, that most engages our attention. The 
best drawn characters of the Author of Waverley 
make us feel as if we saw and heard them; those of 
Shakspeare as if we had lived with them, and they 
had opened their hearts to us in confidence. The fe- 
male characters in the Waverley Novels are touched 
with much grace and spirit, though they are not, upon 
the whole, brought so vividly to cur minds as the 
men—probably because they are more ideal. Such 
they must necessarily be.- The course of woman’s 
existence glides comparatively unobserved in the un- 
der-current of domestic life; and the records of past 
days furnish little note of their condition. 

In the description of external objects, and particu- 
larly of what may be called natural scenery, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott has been successful beyond all writers sub- 
sequent to Milton. From the various errors into 
which descriptive writers often fall, Sir Walter Scott 
is perhaps more exempt than anyother. His descrip- 
tions of scenery, even in spite of a want of terseness 
with which his general style is chargeable, are in the 
highest degree clear, vivid, and intelligible. They 
have none of those affectations of gorgeous diction, 
which are the resource of ordinary writers: all is per- 
spicuous, and reasonably concise; written as if the 
first object proposed was—to be understood ; and the 
poetical associations which are strewed in the path 
serve to illustrate and impress the subject instead of 
leading us astray into the realms of fanciful specula- 
tion. These remarks are not applicable to such mat- 
ters of mere detail as the description of costume, of 
equipments, or of furniture. Many of these, if we try 
them on a question of taste, will be admitted to be 
tedious ; but we must view them in another light, 


and accept them as affording information which we 


could not have obtained, but at an expense of trouble 
and research, for which their real value would scarcely 
compensate. Good as are the descriptions of quiescent 
objects, it is in his treatment of events—of the visible 
operations of man, or of the elements—that the author 
displays most power. What have we finer of its kind 
than the storm in the Antiquary ? Guy Mannering 
contains another masterpiece—the night attack of 
Portanferry, witnessed by Bertram. We feel as 
though we were that person—we see and hear all of 
which his eyes and ears had cognisance; and the im- 


pression is the more strong, because the writer has 
told only that, and left the rest to our imagination. 
This illustrates one feature of the author’s skill, He 
knows the effect producible by leaving cireumstances 
in the incompleteness and obscurity in which they of- 
ten present themselves to the senses of a single person: 
he tells just what that person could have perceived, 
and leaves the sketch to be finished by his reader. 
That the Author of Waverley is a master of the 
pathetic, is evinced by several well-known passages. 


‘Such are the funeral of the fisherman’s son in the An- 


tiquary, the imprisonment and trial of Effie Deans 

and the demeanour of the sister and the broken- 
hearted father ; the short narrative of the smuggler 
in Redgauntlet ; many parts of Kenilworth ; and of 
that finest of tragic tales, the Bride of Lammermoor. 

The plots in the Waverley Novels generally display 
much ingenuity, andvare interestingly involved; but 
there is not one in the conduct of which it would not 
be easy to point out a blemish. None have that com- 
pleteness which constitutes one of the chief merits of 
Fielding’s Tom Jones. There is always either an im- 
probability, or a forced expedient, or an incongruous 
incident, or an unpleasant break, or too much intri- 
cacy, or a hurried conclusion, They are usually lan- 
guid in the commencement, and abrupt in the close ; 
too slowly opened, and too hastily summed up. Guy 
Mannering is one of those in which these two faults 
are least apparent. The plot of Peveril of the Peak 
might perhaps, on the whole, have been considered the 
best, if it had not been spoiled by the finale. 

It may be said of the novels of Sir Walter Scott, as 
of the plays of Shakspeare, that though they never ex- 
hibit an attempt to enforce any distinct moral, they 
are, on the whole, favourable to morality. They tend 
(to use a common expression) to keep the heart in its 
right place. They inspire generous emotions, and a 
warm-hearted and benevolent feeling towards our fel- 


low-creatures ; and for the most part afford a just and 


unperverted view of human character and conduct. 
There are, perhaps, no fictions exciting the imagina- 
tion so strongly as the Waverley Novels, which have 
a less tendency to corrupt the heart; and it is chiefly 
because they do not exhibit flattering and delusive 
pictures of crime. The Author of Waverleyis never 
chargeable with that sin so visible in modern litera- 
ture, which Lord Byron lent his genius to promote, 
and which humbler writers in verse and prose indus- 
triously strive te spread. He has not laboured to 
diminish our confidence in virtue, and our abhorrence 
of vice. He does not teach us to believe that the vil- 
lain probably has generous feelings, while the man 
who violates no law is as probably at heart a{scoundrel. 
This right-headedness and right-heartedness, this 
healthy soundness of judgment and of principle in the 
Author of Waverley, are among those qnalities for 
which posterity will lastingly admire him. 

In reviewing the productions of a great) writer, in- 
teresting as it may be to examine their general charac- 
ter, and the nature of those merits in Wwhich their 
fame is grounded, it is perhaps still more interesting 
to trace their influence upon literature, |'That of the 
Waverley Novels has been great ‘beyond example, 
That they have invited a good deal of talent toemploy 
itself in the cause of direct imitation, is but an insig- 
nificant part of their effects. Nor do) we even lay 
most stress upon the impulse given to the composition 
of fictitious narrative of every kind. For novel-writ- 
ing, in general, the Author of Waverley has done 
much: First, he has made it a more creditable exer- 
cise of ability than it was previously considered ; and 
thus invited to it many writers who might otherwise 
have considered it unworthy of their regard. But, be- 
yond this, he has shown them how they should pursue 
it. He has taught them that in whatever period, 
country, or sphere of society, their fictions may be 
laid, they must first look forth upon nature. They 
must not indulge the untaught promptings of a wild 
imagination, but set down only that which they have 
first ascertained to be in accordance with general truth. 
Though fiction may be truly the offspring of imagina- 
tion, it cannot be successful unless tutored by experi- 
ence. In consequence of this newly-enlarged view of 
the principles on which fiction should be written, we 
have, since the appearance of Waverley, seen the fruits 
of varied learning and experience displayed in that 
agreeable form ; and we have even received from works 
of fiction what it would once have been thought pre- 
posterous to expect—information. ee some, we have 
gathered more respecting the manners of different tribes 
than books of travels have ever told us ; and have ob- 
tained a clearer insight into the eventful interior of a 
soldier ora sailor’s life, andthereal nature of war andits 
concomitants, than from all the gazettes that were ever 
published, and many biographies to boot. We have 
learnt, too, how greatly the sphere of the novel may 
be extended, and how capable it is of becoming the 
vehicle almost of every species of popular knowledge.” 
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